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Died  at  Frankfort f O . M,t  July  28,  1836,  Aged  Sixty  Years. 

Engraved  for  Lawaon'a  History  of  Banking.  — See  Page  W. 
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“ No  expectation  of  forbearance  or  indulgence  should  be  encouraged.  Favor  and  benevolence  an 
not  the  attributes  of  good  banking.  Stria  Justice  and  the  rigid  performance  of  contracts  are  its 
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“The  Revenue  of  the  State  xs  ths  mn : in  effect,  all  depend  upon  It,  whether  for  support  or  for 
reformation.” 
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NOTICE. 


Thb  Seventh  Volume  of 11  The  Bankers'  Magazine  and  Statistical  Register  ” will  be  commenced  with 
the  Number  for  July,  1852.  The  aim  of  the  Editor  will  be,  as  heretofore,  to  furnish,  — 

1st.  Bank  Statistics  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  in  a condensed  form,  with  comparative  tables  of 
former  years. 

2d.  Late  and  Important  Banking  Decisions  and  Banking  Information  from  the  several  States. 

3d.  New  Laws  of  the  Slates  respecting  Banks,  Banking,  Ac. 

4th.  Able  Reports  upon  Currency,  Coinage,  Gold  and  Silver,  European  and  American  Banking,  Ac. 
The  following  work w will  be  comprised  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Bankers1  Magazine. 

L A Manual  for  Notaries  Public:  containing  the  substance  of  the  Law  of  Bills  and  Notea; 
with  Forms  of  Protest  and  of  Notice  of  Protest,  Ac. 

n.  A DfOBST  OF  THB  DECISIONS  OF  THB  HlOHBR  COUBTS  OF  NbW  YORK,  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND 

Connecticut,  upon  thb  subjbcts  of  Banks,  Banking,  Bills  of  Exghajcgb,  Promissory  Notes, 
Usury,  Ac. 

III.  Lawson's  History  of  Banks  and  Bankers.  ( Concluded .) 

Copies  of  the  Third , Fifth,  and  Sixth  Volumes  of  this  work  can  now  be  had , in  substantial  bind- 
ing, containing  the  following  useful  works  for  bank  officers  and  bank  directors . 

1.  Gilbert's  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking*  From  the  last  London  edition.  8vo. 

pp.  470.  $2.50. 

H Hew  Manual  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  Ac.,  by  Eckfbldt  and  Du  Bois,  As- 
say era  of  the  Untied  States  Mint.  8vo.  With  Sixty -three  fine  Engravings  of  recent  Coins.  $ 1.00. 

III.  J.  R.  McCulloch's  Essays  on  Money,  Coins,  Bullion,  Seignorage, 
Banking,  Currency,  Ac.  Svo.  pp.  200.  $ 1.25. 

IV.  The  Banker’s  Commonplace  Book*  Containing  A.  B.  Johnson's  Treaties  on 
Banking,  a Summary  of  the  Law  of  Bills  and  Notes,  Ac.  12mo.  50  cents. 

V.  Chronicles  and  Characters  of  the  London  Stoek  Exchange.  By  John 

Francis.  8vo.  $ 1. 00. 

VI.  The  Merchants  and  Bankers’  Almanac,  for  1852,  with  valuable 
Statistical  Tables,  and  Tables  of  Coins,  Ac.  8vo.  $ 1.00. 
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11  Pressure,  Causes  of,  . 275 

New  Hampshire,  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of,  163 

44  Decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of, 625,  718 

New  Orleans,  Finances  of, 561,  1010 

New  York,  Banking  Department  of, 23 

44  Banking  System  of; 111,160,249,386,661,686,1017 

44  Canal  Certificates  <*, 160,249,  936 

44  Coinage  of, 447 

44  Fluctuation*  In  the  Stock  Market  of, 606 

44  Life  Insurance  in, 161,413,616 

44  Private  Banking  in, 423 

North  Carolina,  Finances  of, 636 

Notaries  Public,  Manual  fir, 656 

Panic*,  Pressures,  and  Credit,  Remarks  on,  ...  421 

Pennsylvania,  Finances  of,  . 1010 

Pennyweights  and  Grains,  Table  of  Correspondence  between, 314 

Pena,  Metallic,  Manufacture  of,  and  Improvements  in, 168,  321,  594 

Population  and  Bank  Capital  of  States  and  Cities, 566,  678 

Pound  1 What  is  a, 995 

Precious  Metals,  American  and  Foreign  Weights  used  for,  ........  316 

44  Bulk  and  Packing  of, 316 

Prices  of  1393  and  1733,  foe.,  compared 171,  172,  753 

^ Private  Banking  in  New  York,  Remarks  on,  .......  161,  423,  578,  1017 

Bare  and  Useful  Works  on  Banking,  List  of,  . 734 

Roman  Empire,  Remarks  on  the  Coins  and  Coinage  of, 338 

Rome,  Coins  of  the  Republic  of, . 346,  432 

Sabine  (Lorenzo),  Suggestions  to  Young  Cashiers  on  the  Duties  of  their  Profession  (Premium 

Suay), 505 

San  Francisco,  Private  Bankers  of, 161 

S Sn  Pedro  Company,  Operations  of  the, 449 

Savings  Banks,  Statistics,  Laws,  and  History  of, 751,  812,  861  — " 

44  14  their  Importance  illustrated, 229 

Scotland,  Banking  in, 137, 192 

44  Law*  of  the  Currency  in, 153 

44  List  of  Banka  in, 156,156 

Sealing-Wax,  Injurious  Effects  of, 496 

Sharp  (Granville),  Prize  Essay  on  Practical  Banking,  673,  818,  841,  906 

Silver  Coins,  Wear  of, 321 

44  ' from  Lake  Superior, 314 

44  the  Sole  Currency  of  Hamburg, ...  321 

Small  Notes,  Remarks  on, 682,  835 

Spain,  Finances  of, 499 

Steel  Pens,  the  Manufacture  of, 158 

St.  Louis,  Remarks  on  the  Commercial  Position  of,  (E.  Bates,) 313 

Streeter,  S.  F.,  Discourae  on  the  Early  Currency  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  ....  86 

Stocks,  Fluctuations  in, * . . . 697,698,609,750 

44  in  Canada, 486 

44  Speculations  in,  should  be  avoided  by  Bank  Officers, . . 611 

Story,  Judge,  as  a Banker, • 812 

Shiflblk  Bank,  Redemption  of  Country  Money  by, 668 

44  44  Defalcation  in, . 921 
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Superior  (Lake),  on  the  Slver  of, 314 

Tilde  of  Correspoodenca  between  Pennyweight*  tod  Grains,  and  the  Decimal  Fraction*  of  a 

Troy  Ounce, • 315 

Two  per  Cent,  a Month,  how  canned,  683 

CJnhed  Stales  and  Great  Britain,  Rate  of  Exchange  between, 699, 600 

44  41  Census  of, 76,411,678 

44  44  Coinage  of, 77,489 

“ 44  Custom-House  Receipt*,  Imports,  Exports,  Ac., 168, 251 

44  44  Export*  of  Gold  from, 6# 

14  44  Gold  Coins  of,  in  England, 661,  834 

44  44  How  affected  by  the  Gold  Discoveries, 712 

44  44  Population  and  Bank  Capital  of, 676 

44  44  Public  Securities  of,  in  Europe, 671 

44  44  Receipts,  Expenditures,  Ac.  of,  73, 168, 251 

14  44  Table  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of,  . * .190 

Torment,  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of, 886,  965 

Virginia,  the  Public  Debt  and  Resources  of, 21,  710 

44  tbs  Early  Currency  of,  ....  86, 447 

44  the  Gold  Mines  of, 398 

Wall  Street,  Increased  Value  of  Property  in 160 

Weights,  American  and  Foreign,  lor  Precious  Metals, 316 

Wisconsin,  Free  Banking  System  ofJ 1017 

World's  Fair,  Notices  of, 161,  216 


Mxacumuraova  Pmmras.  — A newspaper  In  Gold,  76.  — Maryland  Public  Debt,  168, 398, 880.  — 
Manufacture  of  Steel  Pena,  168.— Progress  of  Georgia,  169. — Life  Insurance  in  England,  169.  — News* 
papers  in  Liverpool,  160.  — Value  of  Property  in  Wall  Street,  160.  — New  York  Banks,  160.  — Bankers 
of  San  Francisco,  161.  — Texas  Public  Debt,  163,  — Austrian  State  Currency,  242.  — Statute  of  Limita- 
tions, 242.  — Robbery  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  242.  — Boston  Five  Per  Cent*,  246.  — 
Munificence  of  a Banker,  245.  — Diamond*  at  the  World’s  Fair,  161,  246.  — Liberality  of  a London 
Banker,  247.  — Circulation  and  Coin  in  Ireland,  247.  — Banking  in  New  Orleans,  247. —Position  of  St. 
Louis,  313.  — Gold  Pens,  321.  — Georgia  Diamonds,  321.  — Copper  Coinage,  321.  — American  Gold 
Spoons,  321.  — Currency  of  Hamburg,  321.  — The  American  Institute,  326.  — The  Standing  Armies  of 
Europe,  326.  — Albany  City  Bank,  327.  — Canada  Decimal  Currency,  327.  — A Dream  of  the  Past,  327. 
— Bank  Taxes  in  Pennsylvania,  328.  — Virginia  Gold,  328.  — Railroads  in  England,  329.  — Life  Insur- 
ance, 411,  412.  — California  Gold,  413.  — Use  of  Sealing-Wax,  498.  — Bank  of  United  States,  498.  — Span- 
ish Finances,  499.  — Crisis  in  France,  499.  — Texas  Debt,  499.  — Kensington  Bank,  500.  — The  Cotton 
Trade,  500.  — Bank-Note  Paper,  500. —Debt  of  Georgia,  580.  — New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Oempeny,  580.  — Finances  of  New  Orleans,  681.  — Currency  in  New  York,  581.  — Free  Banka  In  Illi- 
nois, 581.  — New  Mining  Companies,  682,  584.  — South  Australia,  582.  — Banking  In  Alabama,  583. — 
Small  Notes,  583.  — Two  per  Cent,  a Month,  683.  — Gold  Pens,  584.  — Gold  Coins,  834,  836.  — Commer- 
cial and  Railroad  Bank,  Vicksburg,  499.  — Banking  in  Vermont,  752.  — Three  Cent  Coins,  752.  — Price* 
of  Necessaries  of  Life,  753. —Banking  in  Louisiana,  753. —Banking  in  Cincinnati,  754.  — Grand 
J auction  Railway,  811.— The  Danger  of  Small  Notes,  835. —Stamp  Tax  In  Maryland,  835.  — Plea 
of  Usury,  836.  — What  are  Consols  1 953.  — What  is  a Pound  7 995.  — Finances  of  Louisiana,  1008.  — 
N'umismatographfa,  1006.  — California  Mint,  1008.  — Commerce,  1009. — Our  Money  Circulation,  1009. 
— Value  of  Real  Estate  at  the  South,  1009.  — Agricultural  Bank*,  1009. — Sub-Treasury  in  New  York, 
1009.  — United  States  Mint,  100ft  — Gold  DoUare,  1010.  — New  Orleans  Finances,  1010.  — Pennsylvania 
Piaaoeas,  1010.  —Finance*  and  Banks  of  Connecticut,  1011.  — New  York  Canal  CbrUfieatas,  1011. 
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Treatises , Essays,  tyc.,  Contained,  in  the  Sixth  Volume. 

Page 

Gilbert's  Practical  Tbratxrr  oh  Banking.  Put  Second,  Sections  IIL  to  X.  Inclusive.  With 
r Genual  Index  to  the  whole  Work. 88,  120,  192,  276,  360 

Lawson's  History  of  Bawkiwo  and  Bankers.  Chapters  L to  IX  inclusive.  (To  be  con* 
eluded  in  the  Number*  for  July  and  August,  1802.)  . . 1,91,257,617,601,685,770,854,937 

Nrw  Varieties  of  Gold  and  Silybr  Coins,  Counterfeit  Coins,  and  Bullion:  With 
Miirr  Values.  New  Edition,  Revised.  By  J.  R.  Ecxfeldt  and  W.  E.  Du  Bois,  Assayers  of 
the  United  States  Mint.  (Entire.) 175,314,338,432 

SUOOBSTKONB  TO  YOUNO  CASHIERS  ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  THEIR  PROFESSION.  Bt  Lo RENZO  SABINS, 
of  Framing  ham,  Maas.  (Premium  Eeeay.) 506 

On  the  Adaptation  of  Recent  Inventions  to  the  Purposes  of  Practical  Bankins. 

Bt  Granville  Sharp,  of  Norwich,  England.  (Premium  Eeeay.)  . 673,  818,  841,  996 

!.  On  Architectural  Modele  that  may  suggest  Improvements  in  the  Banking  Houee  or  Office,  . 675 

1.  Doors,  Windows,  and  Shutters.  2.  Acoustic  Tubes.  3.  Wind  Guards  and  Cowls  lor  Chim- 
neys. 4.  Fire-proof  Floors  and  Ceilings. 

II.  On  Light , Heat , and  Ventilation.  Health  of  Bank  Clerke 680,  818 

III.  On  Diecoveriee  in  the  Fine  Arte,  by  which  the  Interior  of  a Bank  may  be  decorated,  821 

IV.  On  Diecoveriee  by  which  the  Bank  Furniture  may  be  rendered  more  Commodious , . 822 

1.  Door  Balances.  2.  Bevel  Lift  Latch.  3.  Selfacting  Door  Fastenings.  4.  Floor  Cloth. 

5.  Scraper  and  Foot  Brush.  6.  Table  Bells.  7.  Pedestal  Coal  Vases.  8.  Folding  Library  Slept. 

9.  Fire  Annihilator.  10.  New  Venetian  Blinds.  11.  Bank  Counter  and  Money  Drawers,  — new 
plans.  12.  Safety  Collection  Boxes  and  Fixtures.  13.  Specie  Travelling  Trunks. 

V.  Improvement  in  Writing-Paper , Pens,  Ink,  Account*  Booke,  Sc  alee,  Letter*  Copying  Ma* 

chines , and  other  Instruments  used  in  carrying  on  the  Business , ....  826,  841 

1.  Improvements  in  Paper  2.  Chemical  Paper  for  Checks.  3.  Metallic  Paper.  4.  Brown 

and  Blotting  Papers.  5.  Envelopes.  6.  Gold  and  Steel  Pens  and  Handles.  7.  Ink  and  Ink-Bottles. 

8.  Account-Books.  9.  Account-Book  Ruling.  10.  Weighing  Machines.  11.  Decimal  Balances. 

12.  Letter-Copying  Machines.  13.  Screw  Copying  Presses.  14.  Paper  Dampen.  15.  Patent 
Autographic  Press.  16.  Manifold  Writer.  17.  Sum  ping  and  Printing  Presses,  Seals,  and  Letter 
Clips.  18.  Numerical  Stamping  Machines.  19.  Embossing  Presses.  20.  Seals. 

VI.  Improvements  in  Printing  and  Engraving . 852,  996 

1.  Engraving  and  Printing  Bank  Checks.  2.  Bank  Notes.  3.  Cutting  Notes.  4.  Notes  in 

Duplicate. 

VII.  New  Inventions  in  the  Construction  of  Locke  and  Safes , 1000 

1.  Patent  Bank  Locks.  2.  Guarded  Tumbler  Locks.  3.  Letter  Locks.  4.  Iron  Safes.  5.  For- 
eign Safee. 

A Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Mainb,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont, upon  the  Subjects  of  Banes,  Banking,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Usury,  Ac.  (Com- 
piled expressly  for  the  Bankers * Magazine.)  ......  464,  640,  625,  718,  886,  955 
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Aeeeooen,  Earl  of,  and  others,  petition 
the  crown  for  permission  to  form  a 
public  bank  in  Ireland  in  1732,  199. 

African  Company  of  Scotland  issue  notes, 
229 ; their  failure  and  its  causes,  229. 

Agricultural  Counties  using  country  notes, 
154 ; number  of  bankrupts  in,  154. 

Anonymous  Partnership  Act  for  Ireland, 
account  of,  202. 

Annuities,  perpetual,  98  ; nature  of,  98. 

Arlington,  Lord,  his  description  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  seizure  of  the 
bank era  money  by  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, 111. 

Astlett,  Robert,  his  trial  for  defrauding 
the  Bank  of  X 300,000,  and  ingenious 
defence,  59. 

Ayr  Bank,  in  Scotland,  failure  of,  152. 

Bank  of  England,  causes  which  led  to  its 
formation,  39 ; opinions  in  favor  of,  and 
in  opposition  to,  40  ; bill  for  establish- 
ing, passed,  41 ; mode  of  receiving  sub- 
scriptions and  choosing  directors*  41  ; 
commence  business  in  Grocers'  Hall, 
41 ; a petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  its  suppression,  42 ; first  com- 
mence discounting  bills,  42 ; difficulties 
of  the  infant  bank,  and  effects  thereof, 
43  ; a statement  of  its  affairs  in  1696 
laid  before  Parliament,  44  ; advertise 
for  customers,  44  ; powers  for  raising 
additional  capital  granted,  45  ; first  ob- 
tain a monopoly  of  banking,  46  ; forg- 
ing their  notes  first  made  felony,  48 ; 
first  undertake  to  issue  Exchequer  bills, 
45 ; build  a new  bank,  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  same,  80 ; allowance  maae 
to  by  the  government,  47  ; nature  of  the 
finds  which  are  the  sources  of  profit, 
87 ; issue  bank  post-hills,  48  ; first  is- 
sue notes  for  five  pounds  in  1793,  50; 
address  the  government  on  their  ap- 
proaching difficulties,  51 ; bill  of  indem- 
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nity  to,  for  infringing  the  charter,  52 ; 
suspend  payments  in  cash,  52 ; issue 
one  and  two  pound  notes,  53  ; increase 
in  the  profits  of,  57 ; issue  silver  tokens 
for  3s.  and  Is.  6 d.,  63  ; a summary  of 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  suspension  of 
payments  by,  64;  Act  of  1819,  com- 
monly called  “ Peel’s  Bill,*'  passed,  65 ; 
conduct  of,  respecting  the  introduction 
of  joint-stock  banks,  69  ; measures  for 
extending  the  circulation  of  Bank-notes, 
72  ; borrow  money  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  91  ; properties  of,  and  laws  re- 
lating to  the  notes  of,  85  ; custom  re- 
specting the  forged  notes  of,  85 ; account 
of  unclaimed  and  lost  notes  of,  from 
1792  to  1832,  86;  losses  of,  86;  busi- 
ness of,  how  divided,  91  ; officers  of, 
how  chosen,  92 ; scale  of  votes  at  gen- 
eral meetings,  92  ; meeting  of  proprie- 
tors of,  how  conducted,  93  ; on  the  re- 
newal of  its  charter  in  1833,  73 ; on  the 
renewal  of  its  charter  in  1844,  77  ; on 
its  being  the  sole  bank  of  issue  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  249  ; dividend  days, 
276;  rules  of,  104;  original  charter  of 

1694,  253  ; original  rules,  orders  and 
by-laws,  265;  profits  of,  from  circula- 
tion, 269  ; expense  of  circulation,  273  ; 
assets  and  capital  of,  275 ; transfer  days, 
276. 

Bank  of  Ireland.  See  Ireland. 

Bank  of  the  Million,  formation  and  dis- 
solution of,  115. 

Bank,  public,  a plan  to  form  one  in  Ire- 
land, submitted  to  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  and  rejection  of  the  same  in 

1695,  198  ; in  1732,  199. 

Bank  of  Scotland.  See  Scotland. 

Bankers,  origin  of  the  name,  20. 

Bankers’  bills,  how  different  from  mercan- 
tile bills,  26. 

Bankers,  private,  failures  of,  in  Ireland, 
203 ; distressed  state  of,  in  Ireland,  206. 
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Lawson's  History  of  Banking . 


Banking  in  Ireland,  193. 

Banking  in  Scotland,  293. 

Banking,  list  of  works  on,  297, 301. 

Banking  System,  great  importance  o£  146. 

Bankrupt,  origin  of  the  term,  19. 

Banks,  projects  for,  submitted  to  Crom- 
well, 108 ; submitted  to  Charles  the 
Second,  109. 

Barclay's  Bank,  origin  of,  127. 

Barings,  Messrs.,  accept  bills  for  the  Bank 
of  England,  91. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  their  duties 
nnder  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  11. 

Barter,  superseded  by  money.  See  Gold 
and  Silver. 

Bayley,  Sir  John,  on  the  laws  of  bills  of 
exchange,  33. 

Becket,  St.  Thomas  i,  of  Canterbury, 
brotherhood  of,  12. 

Belfast,  establishment  of  the  bank  of,  220. 

Bill-brokers,  qualifications  of,  28. 

Bills  of  exchange,  influence  of,  22 ; first 
use  made  of  them  in  England,  23 ; an- 
cient form  of,  in  1235,  23  ; form  of,  in 
1589,  23  ; account  of,  in  1622,  23  ; first 
pass  current  by  indorsement,  24 ; gen- 
eral nature  of,  24  ; difference  between 
them  and  bank-notes,  25 ; difference  be- 
tween those  of  bankers  and  merchants, 
26 ; facilities  they  afford  to  trade,  26  ; 
Blackstone’s  definition  of  terms  relating 
to,  30  ; who  may  be  parties  to,  31 ; first 
law  for  regulating  payment  of,  24; 
qualities  essential  to  the  validity  of,  32; 
no  legal  remedy  for,  when  founded  on 
gambling  transactions,  34  ; law  relating 
to  the  acceptance  of,  33. 

Blackstone,  definition  of  a bill  of  ex- 
change, 31. 

Books  on  banking,  list  of,  301. 

British  Linen  Company  of  Scotland 
formed  into  a bank,  some  description 
of,  233. 

Bubbles  in  1720,  account  of,  117  ; in  1825, 
account  of,  67. 

Burke,  Mr.,  his  definition  of  the  political 
citizen,  99. 

Cambium  Regis,  or  royal  office  of  ex- 
change, some  account  of,  13  ; antiquity 
of,  14 ; discontinuance  of,  16 ; attempt 
of  Charles  the  First  to  revive  the  office 
of,  .15 ; the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London  petition  Charles  the  First 
against  the  revival  of,  16. 

Cash  Credits,  Scotland,  description  of,  237. 

Chamberlain,  Dr.,  attempts  to  form  a land 
bank,  in  1693,  116. 

Charles  the  First  seizes  the  bankers’  mon- 
ey lodged  in  the  Mint,  107  ; attempt  to 
debase  the  coinage,  5. 

Charles  the  Second  seizes  the  bankers’ 


money  lodged  in  the  Exchequer,  110; 
improves  the  coinage,  6. 

Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  propo- 
sals on  the  renewal  of,  in  1833,  73. 

Checks  on  Bankers,  laws  relating  to,  34. 

Chief  Cashier  of  the  Bank,  his  duties,  92. 

Child,  Francis,  banker,  in  Fleet  Street, 
account  of,  123. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  his  opinion  respecting 
the  reduction  of  interest,  21  ; his  ac- 
count of  the  early  London  bankers.  III. 

Circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  an- 
nual expense  of,  273. 

Clearing  house,  bankers’,  origin  and  de- 
scription of,  123. 

Clifford,  Sir  Thomas,  advises  Charles  the 
Second  to  rob  the  bankers,  110. 

Coins  of  gold  and  silver,  origin  of,  2 ; first 
ordinance  in  England  respecting,  5 ; at- 
tempt of  Charles  the  First  to  issue  spu- 
rious, 5 ; provincial  copper  suppressed, 
156;  process  of  coinage,  279. 

Collectors  of  the  Revenue  formerly  sup- 
plied cash  to  country  shopkeepers,*  149. 

Commercial  Bank  of  London,  account  of^ 
186. 

Commissioners  appointed  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  forgeries  of  bank-notes, 
83. 

Copartnership  of  more  than  six  persons 
as  bankers,  Act  sanctioning,  176. 

Copper  Coinage,  disgraceful  state  of,  156. 

Country  Bankers,  origin  of,  149  ; first  no- 
tice of  a bank  of  issue,  149  , account  of 
the  early  formation  of  one,  149 ; fail- 
ure of,  in  1793,  152;  suspend  specie 
payments  in  1797,  153  ; effects  thereof, 
154  ; their  forbearance  towards  the 
Bank  of  England,  159  ; issuing  notes, 
to  render  a weekly  statement  to  the 
Stamp-Office,  158  ; on  the  circulation 
of  bills  bv,  150  ; opposition  of,  to  the 
Bank  of  England  establishing  branches, 
71 ; exchange  each  other's  notes,  168  ; 
restriction  on  their  issuing  notes,  1 59 ; 
nature  of  their  business,  159  ; ingenious 
robberies  of,  162;  licenses  to,  1809- 
1832,  274. 

Course  of  Exchange,  how  regulated,  28. 

Coutts,  Thomas,  account  of,  131. 

Cromwell  borrows  money  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  13;  reduces  the  rate  of 
interest  of  money  to  six  per  cent.,  21 . 

Dead  Weight,  description  of,  88. 

D’Avenant,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  43. 

Debts  of  Government  different  from  other 
debts,  98. 

Deposits  in  Scotch  Banks,  estimated 
amount  of,  240. 

De  Yonge,  trial  of,  for  selling  guineas,  62. 
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Dividends  on  Stock,  manner  of  providing 
for  the  same,  103. 

Dublin,  merchant!  of,  address  the  crown, 
on  the  depression  of  trade,  and  want  of 
banking  accommodation,  206. 

East  India  Company,  transfer  and  divi- 
dend days  of,  276. 

Edinburgh  Bankers  retire  with  their  prop- 
erty to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
entrance  into  that  city  of  Prince  Charles, 
in  1745,  234. 

Edward  the  Sixth  borrows  money  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  12. 

Equivalent  Eund,  Commissioners  of,  pe- 
tition George  the  First  for  powers  to 
form  a bank  in  Scotland,  230 ; descrip- 
tion of,  230  ; Commissioners  of,  obtain 
a charter  for  a bank,  232. 

Exchange,  attempt  to  alter  the  coarse  of, 
by  royal  authority,  16 ; course  of,  how 
regulated,  28 ; account  of  a large  trans- 
action effected  by,  29  ; difference  be- 
tween the  trade  of  America  with  Eng- 
land, and  England  with  America,  30. 

Exchange  Brokers,  nature  of  their  trans- 
actions, and  their  convenience  to  mer- 
chants, 28. 

Exchequer,  origin  of,  9 ; bills,  their  first 
mtroduction,  1 1 ; originally  the  bank  of 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  11 ; Barons 
e£,  their  duties,  1 1 ; Bank  clerks  attend 
daily  at,  12 ; mode  of  transacting  busi- 
ness at,  12 ; money  lodged  in,  by  bank- 
ers, seized  by  Charles  the  Second,  110. 

Faxmtleroy,  Henry,  account  of,  141. 

Failure,  of  Irish  banks,  203 ; of  Scotch 
banks,  245. 

Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange,  on  the  regula- 
tion of,  29 ; placed  under  royal  author- 
ity, 13. 

Forgery  of  bank-notes,  first  execution  for, 
48. 

Funded  Debt.  See  National  Debt. 

Funds,  highest  and  lowest  price  of,  54. 

Gold  and  silver  substitutes  for  barter,  2. 

Goldsmiths,  England,  earlv  account  of, 
and  mode  of  transacting  business,  101. 

Goldsmiths,  Scotland,  some  account  of, 
224. 


Grocers*  Hall,  Bank  of  England  com- 
mence business  at,  41. 

Guv,  John,  account  of,  120 ; founder  of 
Guy’s  Hospital,  121. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  C.,  his  exposure  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  sinking  fund,  103. 

Henry  the  Third  pays  his  debts  to  the 
Pope  by  bills  of  exchange  on  the  bish- 
ops, 22. 

Hibernian  Bank  of  Ireland,  account  of, 
215. 

Hoares,  Messrs.,  bankers.  Fleet  Street, 
origin  of,  126. 

Holland,  John,  his  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  227. 

House  Of  Commons  of  Ireland  refuse  to 
sanction  a public  bank  for  Ireland,  20(k 

Huddersfield  Banking  Company,  forma- 
tion of,  177. 

Huskisson,  Mr.,  his  opinion  respecting  the 
undue  appropriation  of  the  profits  of  the 
Bank  or  England,  61. 

Inspector  of  Bank-notes,  action  against 
for  false  imprisonment,  85. 

Interest  of  money,  opposition  to,  20 ; first 
Act  legalizing  the  taking  of,  20 ; fixed 
by  James  the  First  at  eight  per  cent., 
21 ; reduced  to  six  per  cent  by  Crom- 
well, 21 ; reduced  to  five  per  cent  by 
Queen  Anne,  21. 

Ireland,  Bank  of,  abstract  of  the  Act  for 
establishing  the  bank,  207  ; first  di- 
rectors of,  209;~purchase  the  Parlia- 
ment House  in  Dublin,  and  convert  it 
into  a bank,  210  y exclusive  privilege 
of  banking  in  Ireland  granted  to,  21 1 *, 
success  of,  after  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  212 ; number  of  clerks  in, 
ana  expenses  of,  213;  refuse  to  take 
Bank  of  England  notes,  214 ; opposi- 
tion to  the  establishing  of  joint-stock 
banks  in  Ireland,  215;  currency  of,  279. 

Ireland,  banking  in,  193 ; coinage  of,  197 ; 
law  of  partnership  in,  202 ; bank  fail- 
ures in,  203 ; Bank  of,  207 ; branches  of, 
211 ; economy  of,  213;  private  hanks 
in,  217. 

Irish  mode  of  stopping  a bank  by  publicly 
burning  the  hankers  notes,  215. 


Goldsmiths  supersede  the  Lombards  as 
bankers,  106. 

Government  Stock  not  considered  an  eli- 
gible security  for  the  issues  of  country 
bankers,  161. 

Grace,  on  days  of,  2. 

Great  Britain,  progress  of  national  debt 
at,  270;  taxes  and  loans  of;  1793-1815, 
271 ; revenue  of  each  reign,  to  1830,271. 

Stesham,  Sir  Thomas,  account  of,  14. 
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Jews,  their  first  introduction  into  Eng- 
land, 17  ; the  first  bankers,  18 ; seven-  . 
ties  practised  towards  them  by  the  early 
English  monarch*,  18;  their  expulsion 
from  England,  and  consequences  there- 
of, 19;  inventors  of  bills  of  exchange, 

18. 

Joint-Stock  Banks,  prohibition  to  the 
formation  of,  did  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land, 181 ; number  of  partners  in,  and 
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the  absence  of  legislative  interference, 


amount  of  subscribed  capital  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 177  ; opinion  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  . re- 
specting, 178 ; how  to  proceed  against 
a shareholder  indebted  to,  180;  defects 
in  the  management  of,  181  ; danger  of 
adopting  the  shares  of  any  other  joint- 
stock  company,  182;  defects  in  the  sys- 
tem of  agencies,  182;  future  prospects 
and  political  influence  of,  188;  mode  of 
effecting  sale  of  the  shares  of,  188. 

Jones,  Loyd,  & Co.,  bankers,  origin  of, 
133. 

Kelly’s  Universal  Cambist,  extract  from, 
29. 

Kenyon,  Lord,  on  bills  of  exchange,  32. 

King’s  Exchanger.  See  Cambium  Regis. 

Lamb,  Samuel,  proposal  for  a bank  sub- 
mitted to  Cromwell,  108. 

Land  Bank,  attempt  to  form  one  in  1694 
-5,116 

Land  considered  as  a security  for  country 
bankers’  notes,  161;  rent  of,  how  first 
paid,  9. 

license,  country  bonks  compelled  to  take 
out  one  annually,  157. 

Limitation  of  the  number  of  partners  in 
banks  to  six,  46. 

Limitation  of  the  liabilities  of  the  char- 
tered banks  of  Scotland,  235. 

Limitation  of  the  liabilities  of  sharehold- 
ers in  banks  proposed,  178. 

Liverpool,  Lord,  his  letter  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  proposing  the  formation  of 
branch  banks  and  joint-stock  banks, 
68 ; his  opinion  respecting  private  banks, 
70. 

Loan  Societies  in  Ireland,  account  of,  216. 

Loans,  government  manner  of  effecting, 
51. 

Lombard  House,  description  of,  121. 

Lombards,  their  first  introduction  into 
England  as  bankers,  19 ; many  of  them 
banished  for  practising  usury,  19. 

London  Bankers,  Sir  Josiah  Child's  de- 
scription of  their  first  introduction  in 
1663,  107  ; their  money  lodged  in  the 
Mint  seized  by  Charles  the  First,  107  ; 
money  lodged  in  the  Exchequer  seized 
by  Charles  the  Second,  110;  list  of, 
whose  money  was  seized  by  Charles  the 
Second,  112;  consequences  resulting 
from  the  seizure  of  the  bankers’  money, 
113;  the  money  due  to,  forms  the  first 
item  in  the  national  debt,  114  ; why 
they  ceased  to  issue  notes,  121 ; first 
official  list  of,  with  their  several  signs, 
126;  establish  the  clearing-house,  123; 
description  of  the  transactions  carried 
on  there,  124 ; success  of,  attributable  to 


147. 

London,  Corporation  of,  attempt  to  form 
a bank, 114. 

London  Joint-Stock  Bank,  account  of, 
185. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank  petition 
the  House  of  Commons,  184;  opposi- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England  to,  185; 
its  successful  career,  184. 

Lords,  Committee  o£  report  on  Scotch 
banking,  243. 

Loyd,  (Jones,)  6 Co.,  bankers,  origin  of, 
133. 

Ludicrous  scene  in  an  Irish  bank,  217. 

Malachi  Malagrowther  on  Scotch  bank- 
ing, 241. 

Manufacturing  Counties  using  bank-notes, 
number  of  bankrupts  in,  154. 

Memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  law  of  partnership  in  Ireland,  219. 

Mercantile  Bills,  wherein  they  differ  from 
bankers’  bills,  26. 

Merchant  Adventurers,  their  ancient  priv- 
ileges, 12  ; lend  money  to  Edward  the 
Six tli,  12 ; lend  money  to  Cromwell, 
13 ; petition  for  their  suppression,  13. 

Merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  corporation 
of,  13 ; their  first  introduction,  13}  their 
suppression,  13. 

Million  Bank,  formation  and  dissolution 
of,  115. 

Mint,  money  of  the  bankers  lodged  there- 
in seized  by  Charles  the  First,  107 ; coin- 
age of,  described,  279. 

Mint,  new,  5. 

Mints,  formerly  established  in  monaste- 
ries, 3. 

Money,  regulation  of,  3. 

Moneyers,  Company  of,  account  of,  16. 

Monopolies,  object  of,  on  their  first  intro- 
duction, 12. 

Monopoly  of  exclusive  banking,  and  its 
consequences,  175. 

Monts  de  Pi4t4  established  in  Ireland. 
215. 

National  Money,  early  account  of,  3 ; legal 
opinions  respecting,  3 ; early  regulations 
of,  4. 

National  Debt,  origin  of,  96 ; consists  of 
perpetual  and  redeemable  annuities,  98; 
progress  of,  1689-1816,  270;  annual 
expense  of  management,  272. 

New  Bank,  attempt  to  form  one  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bank  of  England,  56. 

Newland,  Abraham,  his  exposition  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Bank  with  the  gov- 
ernment, 94;  presented  with  a service 
of  plate  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Bank,  83. 
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Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  report  on  coinage,  277. 
Northern  and  Central  Bank,  account  of 
its  formation,  186;  first  report  of,  188; 
tenons  consequences  to,  from  having 
clergymen  as  shareholders,  180;  their 
proceedings  the  subject  of  Parliamenta- 
ry inquiry,  186;  miscondnct  of  the  di- 
rectors of,  187. 

Norwich  and  Norfolk  Bank,  failure  of,  187. 
Notes,  Bank  of  England,  nature  and  qual- 
ity of,  85. 

Notes,  Country,  first  issue  of,  149 ; mis- 
trnst  in,  and  its  causes,  152;  great 
change  in  the  circulation  of,  154;  first 
stamped,  156 ; state  of  the  law  respect- 
ing the  issue  of,  157 ; reflections  on  the 
restriction  of  the  issues  of,  159. 

Notes,  Irish,  curious  Act  for  regulating 
the  payment  of,  1 63. 

Notes,  Optional,  Scotland,  suppressed  by 
Act  of  Parliament?  235. 

Notes,  Promissory,  distinction  between 
them  and  bills  of  exchange,  25. 

Notes,  Scotch,  attempt  to  assimilate  their 
circulation  to  that  of  England,  241. 
Notes,  Small,  proposal  to  make  country 
bankers  give  security  for,  160. 

Optional  Notes  suppressed,  234 ; copy  of 
one,  235. 

Order  in  Council  directing  the  Bank  of 
England  to  suspend  its  payments  in 
specie,  52. 

Orphans1  Fund,  moneys  belonging  to  the 
orphans  misapplied  by  the  Corporation 
of  London,  115. 

Panic,  first  account  of  one  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  109;  in  1825,  ac- 
count of,  67. 

Parnell,  Sir  Henry,  his  opinion  of  the 
trade  of  banking,  175 ; on  the  Scotch 
system  of  banking,  245. 

Partnership,  defects  in  the  law  of,  175; 
report  on  the  law  of,  as  it  affects  joint- 
stock  banks,  178 ; defect  in  the  law  of, 
in  Ireland,  202;  anonymous  act,  in 
Ireland,  202. 

Partnerships  in  banks,  effects  of  the  law 
respecting,  180. 

Paterson,  William,  founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  his  account  of,  39 ; estab- 
lishes the  Darien  Company  of  Scot- 
land, 2 24  ; failnre  of,  225. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  currency  measure  of 
1819,  65;  his  remarks  on  proposing  the 
renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter  in  1844, 77. 
Penny,  the  only  coin  in  England  at  one 
time,  3. 

Pennyweight,  its  origin,  2. 

Fix,  mode  of  conducting  the  trial  of  the,  7. 
Pound,  Saxon,  its  weight,  3. 


Pound,  standard  weight  in  gold  first  set- 
tled, 5. 

Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  introduction 
* of  the  terms  as  moneys  of  account,  3. 

Price,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  the  plan  of  bor- 
rowing money  by  the  government,  98 ; 
his  scheme  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt,  102. 

Private  Bankers  in  London,  121 ; names 
of,  in  1765,  126. 

Privy  Council,  debates  in,  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  39 ; 
order  of,  directing  the  Bank  of  England 
to  suspend  payments  in  specie,  52. 

Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  sources 
of,  87. 

Profits  of  London  bankers,  account  of, 
146. 

Promissory  Notes,  distinction  between 
them  and  bills  of  exchange,  34. 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  account  of, 
221 ; action  against,  by  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  for  an  infringement  of  their 
Act  of  Parliament,  221. 

Public  Income  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 12. 

Pulteney,  Sir  W.,  proposition  for  a new 
bank,  1797,  56. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  on  the  union  of  Scot- 
land with  England,  230. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1797,  respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  Bank,  54 ; on  joint-stock  bank- 
ing, 178. 

Report  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Scotch 
banking,  243. 

Revenue,  progressive  advance  of,  1066  - 
1830,  271. 

Revenue  of  the  Crown,  early  account  of,  9. 

Richards,  Mr.,  his  opinion  respecting  the 
effects  of  the  run  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land in  1825,  67. 

Rogers  & Co-,  singular  robbery  of,  141. 

Rothschild,  N.  account  of,  35 ; death 
of,  37. 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  early  account  of, 
and  description  of  its  charter,  232  ; op- 
pose the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  compel 
it  to  stop  payment,  233. 

« 

Saint  Thomik*  a Becket,  brethren  of,  12. 

Scotch  Banking,  arguments  for  and 
against,  241 ; tne  basis  of  the  credit  re- 
posed in,  243 ; opinions  of  the  House 
of  Lords  thereon,  244. 

Scotch  Banks,  nature  of  the  deposits  in, 
236 ; small  amount  of  losses  by,  237 ; 
regulations  of,  for  exchanging  each 
other's  notes,  238 ; small  amount  of 
losses  by  cash  credits,  237 ; branches 
of,  and  their  regulations,  240;  number 
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of  people  in  Scotland  employing  bank- 
ers, 246 ; defects  in  the  system  of,  246. 

Scotch  system  of  banking  recommended 
foradoption  in  England,  245. 

Scotland,  Bank  of,  account  of  its  forma- 
tion, 227  ; abstract  of  the  Scots  Act  for 
establishing  die,  228 ; issue  one  and 
two  pound  notes,  in  1704,  229 ; the  only 
bank  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  Scotland,  230 ; oppose  the  formation 
of  the  Royal  Bank,  232  ; suspend  pay- 
ment of  its  notes,  expedient  adopted 
thereupon,  233 ; unsuccessful  attempt 
to  form  branches,  234 ; assimilation  of 
its  capital  to  the  English  currency,  235 ; 
the  privilege  in  their  Act  of  Parliament 
for  naturalizing  foreigners  being  share- 
holders abolished,  235. 

Scotland,  law  of,  in  reference  to  bills  of 
exchange,  different  from  that  of  Eng- 
land, 247  ; early  coinage  of,  227 ; Bank 
Act  of,  228 ; defects  in  banking,  246. 

Sheriffs,  their  duties  under  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings,  10. 

Sinking  Fund,  by  Walpole,  origin  of, 
101;  misapplication  of,  102;  and  its 
final  extinction,  103. 

8mith,  Adam,  his  view  of  the  capital  of  a 
country,  151  ; his  opinion  of  the  trade 
of  banking,  152;  his  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  money  in  Scotland,  244. 

Smith,  Payne,  & Smith,  bankers,  origin 
of,  151. 

South  Sea  Company  incorporated,  1 1 7. 

South  Sea  House,  transfer  and  dividend 
days  of,  276. 

Spiritual  Persons  incapacitated  from  be- 
ing shareholders  in  banks,  180. 

Stamp  Duty  first  applied  to  country  notes, 
156. 

Standard  of  coins,  4. 


Stephenson,  Rowland,  account  of,  144. 

Sterling,  origin  of  the  term,  4. 

Stuart,  Sir  James,  on  the  banka  of  Scot- 
land, 245. 

Summary  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  re- 
striction of  specie  payments  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  64. 

Tallies,  description  of,  10;  discontinuance 
of,  11. 

Taxes  and  Loans  raised,  each  year,  from 
1793-1815,  271. 

Thellusson,  Peter,  account  of,  128. 

Transfer  and  Dividend  Days  of  Bonk  of 
England,  South  Sea,  and  India  House, 
276. 

Transfer  Duties,  scale  of,  188. 

Trial,  remarkable  one,  respecting  a bank- 
note, 48. 

Troy  weight,  its  definition,  2. 

Unclaimed  Dividends  first  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  government,  50. 

Unfunded  Debt.  See  National  Debt 

Union  Bank  of  London,  establishment  o£ 
185. 

Unlimited  Liabilities  of  shareholders  In 
joint-stock  banks,  effects  of,  177. 

Usance  on  bills  of  exchange,  how  com- 
puted, 27. 

Usury,  Jews  accused  of,  20;  Lombards 
accused  of,  20. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  forms  the  Sinking 
Fund,  101.  ’* 

Wednesday’s  Club,  some  account  of,  39. 

Wood,  James,  of  Gloucester,  account  o£ 
150. 

Wool  voted  by  Parliament  as  subsidies 
to  the  crown,  12. 

Works  on  Banking,  copious  list  of,  301 . 
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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OP  BANKING. 

The  History  of  Banking  ; with  a Comprehensive  Account  of  the 
Origin,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  the  Banks  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  By  William  John  Lawson. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Gold  and  Silver  Substitutes  Jbr  Barter. — William  the  Conqueror  introduces  into  England 
the  terms  Pounds , Shillings,  and  Pence.  — A Review  of  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
in  the  Matter  of  the  Coinage.  — Early  Establishment  of  Mints.  — Origin  of  the  term  Ster- 
ling. — Early  Standard  of  our  Coins.  — Encouragement  of  the  Coinage  by  Charles  the 
Second.  — John  Roetier  and  Thomas  Simon.  — Trial  Piece  and  Petition  of  the  latter.  — 
Attempt  to  deteriorate  the  Coinage  by  Charles  the  First.  — Trial  of  the  Pix. 

Among  (he  instruments  of  civilization  which  the  ingenuity  and  indus- 
try of  man  have  given  to  his  species,  not  one  has  been  so  completely 
characterized  by  the  elements  of  potency  of  effect  and  universality  of 
application  as  money.  No  people  is  so  barbarous  as  not  to  recognize  its 
use  ; none  so  daring  as  to  contemplate  its  discontinuance. 

The  love  of  money  has  been  confounded  in  the  minds  of  unphilo- 
aophical  moralists  with  an  inordinate  appetite  for  wealth ; ignorant  that, 
ia  the  absence  of  money,  the  comparative  worth  of  the  productions  of 
nature,  and  of  the  labors  of  man,  might  be  appreciated,  but  could  not 
be  rightly  adjusted. 

In  that  golden  age  when  gold  was  not,  Arcadian  swain9  might  barter 
4 ram  for  a lamb,  and  consider  it  a fair  bargain ; but  when  the  simpli- 
YOL.  I.  J 
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city  of  the  shepherd  became  developed  into  the  wisdom  of  the  man,  a 
juster  appreciation  of  things  took  place.  A small  quantity  of  the  finest 
metals,  such  as  gold  and  silver,  being,  by  reason  of  their  scarcity,  of 
greater  value  than  other  commodities,  became  by  common  consent  the 
means  whereby  all  things  necessary  for  man  might  be  obtained  ; and  in 
all  ages  they  have  been  distinguished  as  precious  metals  by  all  civilized 
nations,  and  people  have  exerted  their  utmost  industry  and  ingenuity  in 
procuring  them. 

But  as  even  gold  and  silver  were  subject  to  be  adulterated  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  baser  metals,  certain  standards  were  agreed  upon  by  which 
to  ascertain  their  purity  ; and  their  value  was  computed  by  weight,  the 
unit  of  quantity  being  some  known  natural  substance,*  the  variations 
in  which  were  supposed  to  lie  within  very  narrow  limits. 

A little  while,  and  man  took  the  greatest  stride  of  all  in  the  march 
of  civilization.  He  gave  credit.  Bullion  by  weight  was  succeeded  by 
bullion  by  tale,  usually  denominated  coins,  of  several  shapes  and  values, 
impressed  with  the  effigies,  arms,  names,  ensigns,  or  other  tokens  of  the 
power  or  pleasure  of  the  respective  governments  issuing  them. 

Again,  the  oppressive  king,  the  daring  robber,  the  winds,  the  waves, 
combined  to  rob  the  enterprising  merchant  of  his  all ; but  ingenuity  can 
elude,  if  it  cannot  overcome,  physical  force.  Bills  of  exchange  were 
invented ; and,  by  a process  easier  than  the  incantation  of  a magician, 
wealth  was  transmitted  safely  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  Hence  the  advantages  of  banking,  which  has  not 
improperly  been  called  the  handmaid  of  commerce. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  develop  the  progress  of  banking  in 
this  country,  we  propose  to  give  a short  account  of  the  nature  and  qual- 
ity of  English  money,  and  the  manner  of  testing  its  purity.  Previous 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  mode  of  reckoning  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
was  by  pounds  or  pence.  The  Saxon  pound  weighed  5,400  grains,  and 
a Saxon  penny  22$  grains  Troy  : 240  of  the  latter  made  a pound  as  at 
present ; but  there  was  only  one  description  of  coin,  and  that  was  the 
penny : all  other  moneys,  such  as  the  libra  or  pound,  the  mark,  the  ora, 
and  die  shilling,  were  merely  ideal  moneys,  or  denominations,  or  ways  of 
reckoning,  for  convenience.t 


* Henry  the  Third  caused  a grain  of  wheat  gathered  from  the  middle  of  the  ear  to 
be  the  standard  weight ; and  thirty-two  of  these,  well  dried,  were  to  make  one  penny- 
weight, twenty  pennyweights  one  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  one  pound  Troy : since 
then  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  divide  the  pennyweight  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  called  grains. 

The  word  Troy  was  the  monkish  name  given  to  London,  Troy  Novant,  founded  on 
the  legend  of  Brute.  Troy  weight,  therefore,  is  in  fact  London  weight.  — Report  of 
Commissioners  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

t Montesquieu  states,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa  the  people  adopt  an 
imaginary  standard  of  value.  He  says,  “ We  are  informed,  the  blacks  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  have  a sign  purely  ideal  for  fixing  the  value  of  their  commodities ; — when 
they  wish  to  make  an  exchange  of  them,  they  say,  ‘ such  an  article  is  worth  three 
macutes,  such  another  is  worth  five  macutcs,  ana  such  another  ten  ’ ; and  yet  a m acute, 
like  our  pound,  ‘ can  neither  be  seen  nor  felt ; it  is  entirely  an  abstract  term,  and  not 
applicable  to  any  sensible  object ; for  they  do  not  exchange  their  merchandise  for  three, 
five,  or  ten  macutes,  but  for  some  article  worth  the  same  number  of  macutes.’ " 
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The  penny  continued  to  be  the  only  coin  known  in  England  till  long 
after  the  date  of  Domesday  Book,  the  halfpenny  and  the  farthing  being 
literally  fractions  or  broken  parts  of  the  penny. 

It  is  recorded  that  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  into  England  the 
method  of  accounts  as  practised  in  Normandy,  viz.  that  of  reckoning 
by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  or  by  pounds,  ounces,  and  penny* 
weights. 

The  pound-weight  of  silver  was  divided  into  twelve  shillings,  com- 
posed of  twenty  pennies  each,  corresponding  to  pounds,  ounces,  and 
pennyweights,  or  twenty  shillings,  of  twelve  pennies  each,  but  it  was  not 
dll  some  time  afterwards  that  it  obtained  the  denomination  of  the 
“ pound  sterling.” 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  kings  of  England  established  their 
mints  in  different  monasteries,  from  a presumption,  it  is  supposed,  that 
in  such  sacred  places  the  coinage  would  be  secure  from  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption. In  course  of  time  mints  were  set  up  in  almost  all  the  principal 
towns,  and  in  some  of  the  largest  there  were  several  mints.  Thus  the 
state  of  the  coin  was  perpetually  fluctuating,  owing  to  the  removal  or 
discontinuance  of  the  old  or  the  establishment  of  new  mints,  according 
to  the  caprice,  and  sometimes  the  cupidity,  of  the  reigning  prince  ; for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  privilege  was  frequently  granted  in  con- 
sideration of  an  advance  of  money,  or  in  recompense  for  services  per- 
formed. 

Although  the  regulation  of  the  national  money  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  by  our  early  monarchs  as  a part  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  which  they  guarded  with  extreme  jealousy,  yet  it  is  virtually  the 
province  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature,  the  crown  giving  cur- 
rency to  the  coin  by  proclamation. 

Sir  William  Blackstone’s  opinion  was,  that  in  this  kingdom  the  royal 
prerogative  did  not  extend  to  the  debasing  or  enhancing  the  value ; but 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  decidedly  of  another  opinion ; for  he  says,  “ The 
legitimation  of  money,  and  the  giving  it  its  denominative  value,  is  justly 
reckoned  among  the  jura  magistratus , and  in  England  it  is  one  special 
part  of  the  king’s  prerogative.” 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  of  opinion  that  “ the  alteration  of  money  may 
not  be  without  act  of  Parliament”  , 

If  the  crown  ever  possessed  this  power  of  altering  the  value  of  money, 
that  is,  the  rate  at  which  it  should  pass  in  exchange  for  commodities,  it 
has  Iain  dormant  for  many  years.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which 
furnishes  the  latest  instance  of  its  exercise,  its  existence  was  not  un- 
questioned ; for,  though  it  was  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  a court  of 
law,  the  decision  has  been  deservedly  censured  “ as  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  natural  justice.” 

It  is  a power , however,  which  neither  the  kings  of  this  country  nor 
the  head  of  any  other  empire  ever  pretended  to  possess.  It  is  true, 
;•  that  by  most  governments  the  shape,  the  size,  and  the  quality  of  the  cur- 
' coin  have  been  altered ; perhaps  by  none  more  disgracefully  than 

bv  some  of  t^ie  earlier  monarchs  who  held  the  crown  of  France.  Yet 
their  authority  may  be  cited  to  prove,  that  they  never  imagined  they 
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bad  the  power  of  altering  the  value  of  the  coin,*  as  is  evident  from 
many  of  the  ancient  ordinances  forbidding  the  engravers  and  other 
officers  to  reveal  the  quantity  of  alloy  used  in  the  formation  of  it,  — 4 
measure  perfectly  superfluous,  if  by  these  ordinances  the  value  of  the 
coin  could  have  been  altered.  The  same  precaution  was  taken  by  the 
English  kings ; for  we  find  King  John  added  to  his  mandate,  for  the  like 
purposes,  these  words : “ Upon  the  oath  you  have  taken  to  the  king, 
keep  this  matter  secret  the  best  you  may  ; for  if  by  your  means  it  shall 
be  known,  you  shall  be  punished  after  such  a maimer  that  all  others 
shall  be  terrified  thereby.” 

Antiquaries  and  critics  are  greatly  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  word  sterling.  Buchanan  attributes  it  to  thp  Castle  of  Strive* 
ling,  or  Sterling,  in  Scotland,  where  a small  coin  was  anciently  struck, 
which  he  states  gave  the  name  to  all  the  rest.  Camden  derives  the 
name  from  easterling , or  ester  ling,  observing  that,  in  the  reign  of  Rich* 
ard,  the  first  money  coined  in  the  east  part  of  Germany  began  to  be  of 
especial  request  in  England,  by  reason  of  its  purity,  and  was  called 
easterling  money,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  were  called  east* 
erlings.  Some  of  these,  who  were  skilled  in  coinage,  were  soon  after, 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  sent  for  to  perfect  the  English  money,  which 
was  thenceforward  called  sterling,  and  not,  says  Camden,  from  Strive* 
ling  in  Scotland,  nor  from  Stella  or  star,  which  some  “dream  to  have 
been  coined  thereon.”  In  old  deeds  the  English  coin  is  always  called 
nummi  easterling , which  implied  as  much  as  good  and  lawful  money, 
&c.  Clarke,  in  his  account  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  other  coins,  ob* 
serves,  that  the  English  pound  was  called  the  pound  sterling  because 
their  ancestors  brought  it  from  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  that  they  called  it  libra  esterlingorum,  the 
pound  sterling,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Roman  pound,  which  — to  pre- 
serve the  same  distinction  — was  called  libra  occidua,  or  the  western 

ordinances  respecting  the  standard  of  the  coins  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  eighth  of  Edward  the  First, 
when,  according  to  Stow,  Gregory  de  Rokesley,  Mayor  of  London,  be- 
ing chief  master  or  minister  of  the  King's  Exchange,  a new  coin  was 
agreed  upon,  — the  pound,  or  easterling  money,  — to  contain  twelve 
ounces  of  fine  silver,  such  as  was  then  made  in  the  foil,  and  was  com-  1 
monly  called  silver  of  Gutheron’s  Lane,  now  called  Gutter  Lane.  This 
pound  was  to  weigh  twenty  shillings  and  three  pence  in  account,  each 
ounce  twenty  pence,  and  every  penny  twenty-four  grains  and  a half. 

In  the  eighteenth  of  Edward  the  Third  we  find  the  standard  of  gold 
coin  was  the  old  standard  or  sterling  of  twenty -three  carats  t three 


pound 

No 


• See  Lauderdale  on  the  Depreciation  of  onr  Paper  Currency,  p.  76. 
t The  purity  of  gold  is  not  estimated  by  the  weights  commonly  in  use,  but  by  an 
Abyssinian  weight,  called  a carat.  The  carats  are  subdivided  into  four  parts,  called 
grains ; and  these  again  into  quarters.  So  that  a carat  grain,  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mon divisions  of  a pound  Troy,  is  equivalent  to  2J  pennyweights.  Gold  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  fineness,  or  pure,  ia  said  to  be  24  carats  fine.  — McCulloch'*  Commercial 
Dictionary,  Article  Cqixs. 
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grains  and  a half  fine,  and  half  a grain  alloy.  Every  pound-weight  of 
' gold  of  this  standard  was  to  be  coined  into  fifty  florins,  at  six  shillings 
each,  which  made  in  tale  fifteen  pounds,  or  into  a proportionate  number 
of  half  and  quarter  florins.  They  took  their  name  from  the  Florentines, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  were  sent  for  to  “ inform  him  of 
the  manner  of  making  and  forging  money.” 

According  to  an  indenture  between  King  Edward  the  Third  and  Per- 
cival  de  Perche,  a pound  of  gold  of  the  old  standard  was  to  contain 
thirty-nine  nobles  and  a half.  This  instrument  shows  that  the  trial  of 
the  pix  was  then  finally  established. 

So  much  confusion  prevails  in  the  conflicting  statements  of  the  vari- 
ous early  writers  respecting  the  coinage,  that  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  them.  The  debasement  of  the  coin  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  subsequently  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  are  well  known.  King  Charles 
the  First,  among  other  devices  for  raising  money  during  his  troubles, 
wished  to  debase  the  coin  even  below  what  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  had  done.  It  was  debated  in  council  to  mix  silver  and 
copper  together,  and  to  coin  to  the  value  of  £ 300,000,  the  coin  to  be 
such  that  three  pennyworth  of  silver,  added  to  a certain  quantity  of 
copper,  should  be  made  current  for  one  shilling ; but  Sir  Ralph  Free- 
man, Master  of  the  Mint,  being  satisfied  that  the  Parliament  would  be 
able  and  willing  to  make  good  the  sentiments  he  expressed,  declared  to 
Lord  Strafford  that  the  servants  of  the  Mint  House  would  refuse  to  work 
the  copper  money.  To  which  the  Earl  replied,  “ Then  it  were  well  to 
send  these  servants  to  the  house  of  correction.”  And  to  the  house  of 
correction  they  and  the  Master  of  the  Mint  would  have  gone,  had  they 
ventured  to  utter  such  sentiments  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth ; but 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown  had  now  received  a check  from  which 
it  could  not  recover,  and  was  itself  made  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
supreme  dominion  of  gold  and  silver. 

All  the  bullion  required  to  be  coined  in  London  was  formerly  re- 
ceived at  the  King's  Exchange,  and  coin  was  delivered  for  the  same ; 
and,  such  was  the  jealousy  evinced  by  our  early  monarchs  in  guarding 
the  prerogative  of  exchanging  money,  that  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  be 
carried  on  at  any  other  place.  King  Henry  the  Third  in  council  issued 
an  order,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  “ making  change  of  plate  or  other 
masse  of  silver  but  only  in  his  Exchange  at  London.” 

To  remedy  the  inconvenience  which  continually  arose  from  the  num- 
ber of  mints  throughout  the  country,  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  early  part 
of  her  reign  established  one  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London ; where,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  was  coined,  until  the 
whole  business  of  coining  was  removed  to  the  present  handsome  and 
convenient  edifice.* 

An  act  passed  in  the  eighteenth  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  for 

* As  this  building  happened  to  be  finished  just  at  the  time  when,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  gold,  all  specie  had  disappeared,  and  also  at  the  time  the  new  c ns  tom-house 
> was  completed,  it  was  wittily  observed  by  some  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
•that  we  had  a new  mint  when  we  had  no  money,  and  a new  custom-hottse  when  we 

had  no  trade."  # ,, 
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the  encouraging  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  whereby  both  natives 
and  foreigners  were  entitled  “ to  receive  out  of  the  mint  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  our  gold  and  silver  coin  for  what  crown  gold  or  sterling  silver  they 
should  bring  thither,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  over  or  under  fine- 
ness, without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  b ringers  of  the  same  to  the 
mint.” 

The  expense  of  the  coinage  was  defrayed  by  a tax  on  wines,  spirits, 
vinegar,  cider,  and  beer  imported. 

Charles  the  Second,  being  desirous  of  improving  the  English  coins, 
desired  John  Roetier  and  Thomas  Simon,  engravers  to  the  mint,  to  pre- 
pare pattern  pieces  of  money  to  be  exhibited  at  court.  The  king  gave 
the  preference  to  those  by  Roetier,  which  were  ordered  to  be  adopted 
for  the  new  money. 

This  preference  so  exasperated  Simon,  “ who,”  as  Folkes  says,  “ did 
not  value  his  performances  less  than  they  deserved,  nor  knew  how  tq 
submit  to  a foreign  rival,”  that  he  immediately  quitted  the  mint. 

In  the  year  1663,  Simon  produced  a crown  piece,  with  a petition 
to  the  king  round  the  edge,  which  was  considered  a most  extraordinary 
performance,  and  valued  by  the  curious  as  a masterpiece  of  this  kind  of 
workmanship.  It  resembled  what  were  the  common  milled  five-shilling 
pieces ; but  the  king's  head  was  larger,  the  face  and  garment  covered 
with  a sort  of  frosted  work,  the  letters  were  expressed  by  outlines  frost- 
ed in  the  middle,  and  under  the  head  was  the  name  of  Simon.  Upon 
the  reverse  was  the  figure  of  Saint  George  on  horseback,  encircled  with 
the  garter,  the  date  1663,  and  upon  the  edge  the  artist's  petition,  viz. : — - 
“ Thomas  Simon  most  humbly  prays  your  Majesty  to  compare  this  hiq 
trial  piece  with  the  Dutch,  and  if  more  truly  drawn  and  embossed,  more 
gracefully  ordered,  and  more  accurately  engraven,  to  relieve  him.” 

It  was  said  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  of  these  pieces  struck 
off  with  the  petition,  and  a small  number  without.  It  is  not  ascertained 
what  relief  Simon  obtained  upon  the  petition ; but  it  is  quite  certain  he 
was  never  afterwards  employed  at  the  mint. 

As  the  trial  of  the  pix  at  the  Exchequer  is  very  ancient  and  curious, 
and,  though  carried  on  in  an  open  court,  is  yet  so  little  known,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  trace  it  from  the  earliest  period  in  which  it  is  to 
be  found  in  our  records,  and  to  state  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conduct- 
ed at  the  present  time. 

The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  did  not  allow  them  to  consider  the  pri- 
vate assay  within  the  mint,  which  sanctioned  the  delivery  of  the  coins  to 
the  owners  of  the  bullion,  as  a sufficient  security  for  the  integrity  of  the 
coins,  but  required  them  to  be  submitted  to  a trial  by  jury.  This  ex- 
amination is  technically  called  the  Trial  of  the  Pix,  from  die  box  in  which 
the  coins  which  have  been  selected  for  that  purpose  are  contained, 
and  in  which  they  are  secured  by  three  locks,  the  keys  of  which  are 
respectively  in  the  custody  of  the  Warden,  Master,  and  Comptroller  of 
the  Mint. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  had  any  such  public  examination  ; 
and  the  earliest  notice  of  the  pix  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  modern 
foreign  mint  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Sixth  of  France,  in  the 
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fourteenth  century ; but  whether  that  account  relates  to  a public  trial  can- 
not be  determined. 

Its  introduction  into  our  courts  is  of  high  antiquity;  for  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  of  Edward  the  First  it  is  mentioned  as  a mode  well 
known.  In  one  of  those  years,  the  king,  by  his  writ,  “ commanded  the 
Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  take  with  them  Gregory  de  Rokes- 
ley,  then  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  straightway,  before  they  retired  from 
the  Exchequer,  to  open  the  boxes  of  the  assay  of  London  and  Canter- 
bury, and  to  make  the  assay  in  such  manner  as  the  king's  council  were 
wont  to  do,  and  to  take  an  account  thereof,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
certify  the  king  touching  the  same,  whenever  he  should  please.” 

From  this  record,  which  is  the  most  ancient  hitherto  discovered  relat- 
ing to  this  trial,  it  appears  that  previous  to  the  above  date  it  had  usually 
been  made  before  the  king's  council ; but  by  authority  of  the  writ  above 
quoted,  it  was  then  to  be  held  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Barons. 

At  one  period  the  trial  took  place  before  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  others  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  and  Committee  of  Revenue,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment ; at  another,  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Justices  of  the  several  Benches,  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  or  some 
of  them. 

The  earliest  notice  recorded,  in  which  the  judgment  of  professional 
artists  was  required  to  sanction  as  a jury  the  decision  of  the  court,  is 
dated  the  thirty-seventh  of  Elizabeth,  when  a trial  was  held  at  the  Star- 
Chamber. 

The  practice  of  summoning  the  court  is  as  follows:  — Upon  a me- 
morial being  presented  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  praying  for  a trial  of 
the  pix,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moves  his  Majesty  in  council 
for  that  purpose.  A summons  m then  issued  to  certain  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the  receiver  of  the  fees  in  his  Ma- 
jesty’s Exchequer,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  on  a certain  day. 
A precept  is  likewise  directed  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  the  war- 
dens of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  requiring  them  to  nominate  and  set 
down  the  names  of  a competent  number  of  sufficient  and  able  freemen 
of  their  company,  skilful  to  judge  of  and  present  the  defaults  of  the 
coins,  if  any  should  be  found,  to  be  of  the  jury  to  attend  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  This  number  is  usually  twenty-five,  of  which  the  As- 
say Master  is  always  one. 

When  the  court  is  formed,  the  clerk  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  re- 
turns the  precept,  together  with  the  list  of  names ; the  jury  is  called 
over,  and  twelve  persons  are  sworn. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  oath,  as  administered  to  a jury  in 
March,  1647:  — “ You  shall  well  and  truly,  after  your  knowledge  and 
discretion,  make  the  assays  of  those  moneys  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
truly  report  if  the  said  moneys  be  in  weight  and  fineness  according  to 
the  Queen’s  standard  in  the  treasury  for  coins  ; and  also  if  the  same 
moneys  be  sufficient  in  alloy,  and  according  to  the  covenants  comprised 
: in  an  indenture  thereof,  bearing  date  the  6th  day  of  February,  1817,  and 
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made  between  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  and  the  Right 
Honorable  William  Wellesley  Pole.  So  help  you  God.” 

The  above  oath  having  been  administered,  the  president  gives  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  that  they  examine  by  fire,  by  water,  by  touch,  or  by 
weight,  or  by  all  or  by  some  of  them,  in  the  most  just  manner,  whether 
the  moneys  were  made  according  to  the  indenture  and  standard  trial 
pieces,  and  within  the  remedies. 

The  jury  then  retire  to  the  court-room  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
whither  the  pix  is  removed,  together  with  the  weights  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Mint,  and  where  the  scales  which  are  used  on  these  occasions  are 
suspended,  the  beam  of  which  is  so  delicate  that  it  will  turn  with  the 
merest  trifle,  when  loaded  with  the  whole  of  the  weights,  48  lbs.  8oz. 
in  each  scale. 

The  jury  being  seated,  the  pix  is  opened,  and  the  money,  which  had 
been  taken  out  of  each  delivery  and  deposited  therein,  inclosed  in  a 
paper  parcel,  under  the  seals  of  the  Warden,  Master,  and  Comptroller 
of  the  Mint,  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  foreman,  who  reads  aloud  the 
indorsement,  and  compares  it  with  the  account  which  lies  before  him. 

He  then  delivers  the  parcel  to  one  of  the  jury,  who  opens  it  and  ex- 
amines whether  the  contents  agree  with  the  indorsement.  When  all  the 
parcels  have  been  opened,  and  found  to  be  right,  the  moneys  contained 
in  them  are  mixed  together  in  wooden  bowls,  and  afterwards  weighed. 

Out  of  the  moneys  so  mingled,  the  jury  take  a certain  number  of  each 
species  of  coin,  to  the  amount  of  a pound  weight,  for  the  assay  by  Are  ; 
and,  the  indented  trial  pieces  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  dates  speci- 
fied in  the  indenture  being  produced  by  the  proper  officer,  a sufficient 
quantity  is  cut  from  either  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  with  it 
the  pound  weight  of  gold  or  silver  which  is  to  be  tried,  after  it  has  been 
previously  melted  and  prepared  by  the  usual  method  of  assay. 

When  that  operation  is  finished,  the  jury  return  their  verdict,  wherein 
they  state  the  manner  in  which  the  coins  they  have  examined  have  been 
found  to  vary  from  the  weight  and  fineness  required  by  the  indenture, 
and  whether  and  how  much  the  variations  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the 
remedies  which  are  allowed  ; and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  verdict 
the  master’s  quietus  is  either  granted  or  withheld. 

As  far  back  as  there  is  any  record  of  these  proceedings,  to  the  honor 
of  those  gentlemen  who  have  held  the  important  office  of  Master  of  the 
Mint  be  it  told,  there  has  never  been  a deviation  from  the  appointed 
standard  of  value. 


Correxct.  — Money  or  currency  is  an  instrument  of  the  first  necessity  to  a nation. 
No  trade  or  commerce  can  be  carried  on  without  it.  A nation  nsing  a currency  whol- 
ly metallic  may  feel  a scarcity  of  money,  but  cannot  be  drained  of  it,  any  more  than  a 
mechanic  can  be  made  to  part  with  the  tools  necessary  to  carry  on  his  daily  business. 
Over-trade  may  take  place  in  such  a community.  An  excessive  importation  of  foreign 
commodities  may  cause  an  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  a degree  of  incon- 
venience. — N.  Appleton. 
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BANK  STATISTICS. 

Maine. 


Comparative  View  of  the  Banks  of  Maine , 1846-1851. 


LuBiLum. 

May,  1846. 

May,  184a 

May,  1860. 

May,  1861. 

Otprul,  . • . • 

. . * 3,009,000 

• 2,900,000 

• 3,148,000 

• 3,586,100 

Circulation,  . 

• • 2,240,830 

2,315,620 

2,301,160 

2,994,906 

Individual  deposits,  . 

. . 1,257,646 

1,129,774 

884,466 

1,389,137 

Profits  undivided,  . 

• . 117,222 

122,877 

168,290 

169,390 

Due  to  banks,  . 

. . 93,710 

112,966 

86,260 

111,728 

Total  liabilities, . 

. i 6,718,398 

• 6,601,126 

• 6,677,166 

• 8,251,260 

Rvonum 

Jfay,  1846. 

May,  1848. 

May,  1860. 

May,  1861. 

Loans 

. . 1 6,391,113 

• 5,189,090 

• 5,350,860 

' 6 6,450,460 

Bank  balance*, 

. . 769,096 

679,140 

487,860 

813,232 

Specie  on  hand, . • • 

. . 219,068 

621,536 

424,196 

630,296 

Real  estate,  . • 

. . 191,714 

129,006 

113,464 

102,570 

BtUa  of  Maine  banks, 

. . 76,320 

99,670 

131,043 

150,016 

BUla  of  other  banks, 

• . 71,068 

82,784 

69,742 

104,686 

Total  resources,  • 

. . • 6,718,398 

• 6,601,126 

• 6,677,166 

• 8,251,260 

North  Carolina. 

Comparative  View  of  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  and  Branches,  1845  - 1851. 


Ijinuny. 

May,  1846. 

May,  184a 

Nov.,  1848. 

April  1, 1851. 

Capital, 

. . . • 1,600,000 

• 1,500,000 

• 1,600,000 

• 1,600,000 

Circulation,  • . • 

* • . 1,133,488 

1,528,292 

1,367,626 

1,973,100 

Miscellaneous,  . 

a a a 642 

249 

420 

7,225 

Individual  deposits. 

a a a 194,769 

202,567 

192,336 

336,026 

Bank  balances,  . 

a a a 34,713 

16,627 

17,626 

23,462 

ftvphis,  • • 

a a . 124,706 

76,266 

79,436 

187,774 

Total  Uabffltlaa,  . 

. . . • 4,968,318 

• 3,323,000 

• 3,147,341 

• 4,026,677 

B—oumc— . 

May,  1846. 

May,  1846. 

Nov.,  184a 

April  1,  1861. 

Discounted  notes, 

a a a •1,826,418 

• 1,817,906 

• 1771,883 

• 1,932,873 

Mils  of  exchange, 

. a a 24,489 

a a a 

239,337 

629,600 

Buik  balances,  . 

a a a 417,961 

666,726 

66,037 

381,186 

Notes  of  other  banks,  . 

. . . 213,928 

229,206 

142,186 

214,417 

Specie  on  hand, 

. . . 438,710 

662,516 

606,162 

747,867 

Real  estate,  . 

CA  QQQ 

a a a OOjtXfflf 

66,648 

70,737 

70,646 

United  States  Slock  and  Treasury-notes,  . . . 

a . a 

260,000 

150,000 

Total  resources,  . 

. . • • 2,988,318 

• 3,323,000 

• 3,147,341 

• 4,026,677 

Out  of  the  above  surplus  fund  of  $ 187,' 774,  a dividend  of  four  per 
cent  was  declared  in  April,  1851,  leaving  undivided  profits  8 127,774, 
or  about  8|  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  By  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
1851,  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  is  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock 
from  its  present  sum,  8 1,500,000,  to  $2,000,000;  a branch  of  the 
bank  to  be  established  at  Greensboro  within  six  months. 
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Maryland. 

Condition  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Maryland , at  Annapolis , and  its 
Branches  at  Easton  and  Frederick , January  1,  1851. 

LlABIUTUi. 


Capital  paid  in, $ 819, STS 

Noum  in  circulation  at  thia  data, 277,213 

Balances  due  to  other  banks, 31,338 

Individual  and  public  deposits, • • 582,733 

Discounts  received  since  October  1,  1850, 16,398 


Total  liabilities, $ 1,727,285 


Rssoubobs. 


Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  discounted, $1,087,068 

Balances  due  by  other  banks, • 201,918 

Bute  of  Maryland  stocks  and  other  stocks, 123,144 

United  States  six  per  cent,  stock,  at  par, • • • 96,600 

Specie  on  hand 134,460 

Notes  and  checks  of  other  banks, 44,836 

Beal  estate  (banking-houses  and  lots) 35,076 

Expense  account, 1,296 


Total  resources, $ 1,727,285 


On  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  the  circulation  of  the  Fanners*  Bank  was 
$299,713.  Deposits,  $ 541,296. 

x The  Maryland  banks  in  1850  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $ 9,012,873. 
Circulation,  country  banks,  $ 1,028,000;  city,  $2,073,000.  Deposits, 
country  banks,  $1,321,000;  city,  $3,840,000.  Aggregate  specie, 
$2,526,000.  Loans,  $ 14,916,000.  Beal  estate,  $ 384,000. 


District  of  Columbia. 


Statement  of  the  Capital  of  the  Banks  of  the  District  of  Columbia^  and 
the  Prices  of  the  Stock  in  1844  and  1851. 


Capital. 

Market  Price. 

Cirei* 

1341. 

185a 

1844. 

1851. 

lotion. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics1,  Georgetown, 

• $308,815 

$300,000 

67 

60* 

. . • 

Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  • • • 

. 456,626 

353,300 

83 

108 

$ 100,000 

Bank  of  Washington,  • • 

. 285,320 

279,000 

56 

75 

107,000 

Patriotic  Bank, 

. 171,745 

260,000 

50 

60 

• • • 

Bank  of  Potomac,  Alexandria,  . 

. 311,800 

♦300,000 

65 

100 

• • # 

Farmers'  Bank,  “ 

. 163,034 

•167,000 

82 

100 

• • • 

The  charters  of  all  these  banks  expired  some  years  since,  and  were 
not  extended  by  Congress.  They  then  passed  into  the  hands  Of  trustees, 
under  whose  management,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders,  they  have 
since  been  carried  on.  In  fact  they  are  now  private  banks. 


* Th$  Bank  of  Potomac,  at  Alexandria,  was,  in  the  year  1847,  merged  In  and  became  a branch  of  the 
Farmers1  Bank  of  Virginia.  The  Farmers'  Bank  at  Alexandria  became  a branch  of  the  Exchange  Bank 
of  Virginia  at  the  same  time.  The  specie  of  the  District  banks  is  generally  equal  to  their  circulation. 
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The  Banks  of  New  Yobk. 

By  official  notices  from  the  Comptroller's  office  of  New  York,  we 
leam  that  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulating 
notes  of  the  following  banks  has  expired,  and  that  a final  dividend  has 
been  declared  upon  the  unpaid  balances  of  the  outstanding  certificates 
issued  on  account  of  said  banks,  which  will  be  paid  on  presentation  at 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  Albany,  on 
or  before  the  12th  day  of  August,  1851,  and  not  otherwise. 

We  annex  hereto  the  rates  of  redemption  payable  within  six  months 
from  the  1st  of  May,  1850 ; and  the  rates  now  payable  as  a final  divi- 
dend. 


Redemption,  I860.  Redemption,  1861. 


Name  of  Suepended  Bank. 

Stock*.  Bond *, 
and  Mortgagee . 

Stock*  alone. 

Stocks,  Bond*, 
and  Mortgage*. 

Stock*. 

ADflgmny  County  Bank,  » • 

60  per  ct. 

36  per  cl 

H CL 

3 per  CL 

Bank  of  America,  Buflkk),  , 

. 76  " 

78  " 

2| 

tt 

7* 

It 

Buik  of  Commerce,  “ • . 

. . 

76  “ 

. . 

6* 

tt 

Bank  of  Lodi,  . • • • 

. 8 7 “ 

83  " 

60 

(1 

Bank  of  Olein, 

74  “ 

87  « 

44 

it 

42 

tt 

Buik  of  Tons wanda,  • • 

• • • 

68  " 

• • 

7 

tt 

Buik  of  Western  New  York,  . 

• e 

76  " 

e • 

24 

it 

Blnghampton  Bank,  . • • 

. 74  « 

79  " 

4* 

tt 

. . 

Oil  Lara. u ^ub  County  Bank, 

77  “ 

86  " 

t 

U 

46 

tt 

Cbdiea  Bank,  New  York,  . 

• e e 

26  " 

• a 

• . 

City  Trust  and  Banking  Company,  • 

a a 

Par. 

. . 

• . 

Erie  County  Bank,  • • • 

. 60  " 

72  per  CL 

tt 

61 

tt 

Farmers'  Bank,  Orleans,  . 

Per. 

. . 

. . 

• 9 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Seneca  County, 

• 74  per  cL 

Par. 

61 

tt 

• • 

Farmers  and  Drovers’  Bank,  Erie  County, 

. . 

Par. 

a a 

e • 

Mechanics’  Bank,  Buffalo,  . 

a 

. 63  « 

. . 

4* 

it 

• e 

Merchants’  Exchange  Bank,  Bufklo, 

• 

66  " 

81  per  cL 

13 

tt 

6 

tt 

Millers'  Bank,  Clyde,  . 

• 

. 94  “ 

Par. 

to 

It 

a e 

New  York  Banking  Company, 

• 

e a 

42  per  CL 

. . 

1 

tt 

Phenix  Bank,  Buffalo,  . . . 

a 

. 73  “ 

. . 

44 

tt 

e e 

Bute  Bank  of  New  York,  Buflkk),  . 

• 

• . 

30  " 

. , 

6 

it 

Staten  Island  Bank,  . . 

• 

. 66  " 

. , 

3 

tt 

. . 

8l  Lawrence  Bank,  . . • 

60  “ 

32  " 

2 

tt 

3 

tt 

Tenth  Ward  Bank, 

• • • 

94  " 

. , 

334 

it 

Union  Bank,  Buflklo,  . 

• 

, . 

81  “ 

. . 

44 

tt 

United  Staiee  Bank,  Buflklo, 

• 

. 77  " 

• • 

tt 

• • 

The  first  column  shows  the  rate  of  redemption,  in  1850,  of  such  notes 
as  were  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages.  The  second  column, 
the  rates  of  redemption  on  such  as  were  secured  by  stocks  only  ; while 
the  third  and  fourth  columns  show  the  present  rate  per  cent,  payable  on 
the  balances  or  sums  left,  unpaid  in  1850. 

In  December,  1850,  the  whole  number  of  banking  associations  and 
individual  bankers  doing  business  under  the  “ General  Banking  Law  ” 
was  13$ ; viz.  Banking  Associations,  71 ; Individual  Bankers,  65. 
The  whole  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued  to  these,  at  that  time, 
was  $ 14,203,115,  for  the  redemption  of  which  the  Comptroller  of  the 
State  held  in  trust  $ 14,823,066. 
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New  Banks  in  the  State  op  New  York,  established  since  De- 
cember, 1850. 


JVovne. 

Circulation. 

Bonds  and 
Mortgages . 

United  States 
Sloclt. 

Nete  York 
Stocks. 

Bank  of  Chemung,  . 

. . 949,996 

921,500 

... 

930,000 

Commercial  Bank,  Clyde, 

. 37,800 

6,000 

9 23,000 

23,200 

Chatham  Bank,  New  York,  . 

. . 28,000 

• • • 

60,000 

63,000 

Excelsior  Bank,  Meridian,  . 

. 60,662 

. , 

20,000 

31,563 

Merchants*  Bank,  Granville,  . 

. . 49,635 

• ■ • 

20,000 

30,542 

Merchants'  Bank,  Syracuse, 

. . 45,000 

11,600 

47,600 

47,500 

Bank  of  Newburgh,  . . . 

f . 40,100 

... 

20,000 

21,000 

New  York  State  Bank,  Albany,  . 



. . 

• • . 

• • • 

New  York  Bank,  Hadley,  . 

. . 73,850 

665 

10,100 

64,010 

Union  Bank,  Monticello,  . . 

• t • • t 

... 

26,000 

26,180 

tO*  We  will  soon  publish  similar  statements  as  to  the  securities  and  circulation  of  numerous  other 

mw  banks  in  that  State. 


Kentucky. 


Farmers'  Bank  of  Kentucky,  and  Branches. 

Rsaotrmcia. 

Notes  discounted, 

Bills  of  exchange, 

Offices  and  furniture, 

Due  from  banks, 

Specie, 

Bills  of  other  banks, 

Total  resources, 


$159,123.32 
446,487.61 
21,366.89 
831.58 
289,834  30 
94,731.00 


. 91,012,364.70 


Liabujtzm. 


Capital  stock, 9330,301.00 

Circulation, 66]  ,600.00 

Deposits, 106,688.04 

Discount  and  exchange, 23,676.06 

Expenses,  ...... 8,899.39 


Total  llabilitiss, 91,012,364.70 


We  learn  that  W.  B.  Robbins,  Esq.,  Special  Agent  of  the  Farmers’ 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  will  open  books  of  subscription  to  give  our  capitalists 
an  opportunity  to  fill  up  the  capital  stock  of  that  institution,  on  the  12th 
instant,  at  the  office  of  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  in 
Wall  Street.  This  bank  is  now  in  successful  operation,  with  a capital 
subscribed  of  $ 668,900,  of  which  S 468,230  have  been  paid  in,  and  the 
balance  will  be  forthcoming  according  to  the  terms  of  the  subscription. 
It  is  believed  by  the  friends  of  the  bank  that  its  facilities  for  doing  a safe 
and  profitable  business  are  unequalled,  and  that  ten  to  twelve  per  cent, 
per  annum  can  be  relied  on  as  a regular  dividend.  The  advantages 
possessed  by  bapitalists  at  the  West  render  it  more  difficult  to  secure 
further  heavy  subscriptions  in  that  quarter,  and  have  induced  the  man- 
agers of  this  institution  to  apply  here  for  an  additional  sum  of  9 500,000. 
— New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  June  10. 
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NEW  BANK  LAWS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

Adopted  IK  THX  SsaSIOK  Of  1851. 

L The  General  Banking  Law.  II.  The  Law  to  reestablish  the 
Board  of  Bank  Commissioners. 

An  Act  to  Authorise  the  Business  of  Banking. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives , in  General 
Court  assembled , and  by  the  authority  of  the  same , as  follows : — 

§ 1.  Ant  persons,  not  less  than  fifty  in  number,  and  their  successors, 
may  become  a body  corporate,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  banking,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  in  this  act ; 
and  such  corporation,  the  stockholders  and  officers  thereof,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  remedies,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  all  the  duties,  liabilities,  and  restrictions,  set  forth  in  the  public  stat- 
utes of  this  Commonwealth,  and  in  such  acts  as  may  hereafter  be 
passed  by  the  General  Court,  relative  to  banks  and  banking,  so  far  as 
the  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  contained  in  this  act : 
Provided,  that  the  capital  stock  of  any  bank  hereby  authorized  to  be 
established  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  nor 
more  than  one  million  of  dollars. 

§ 2.  The  capital  stock  of  any  such  bank  shall  be  divided  into  shares 
of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  which  shall  be  transferable  only  at  its 
banking-house,  and  on  its  books ; and  such  capital  stock  shall  be  paid  in 
gold  or  silver  money,  in  such  instalments  and  at  such  times  as  the 
stockholders  may  direct:  Provided , that  one  half  of  the  said  capital 
stock  shall  be  paid  in  before  such  bank  shall  go  into  operation,  and  that 
the  whole  of  such  capital  stock  shall  be  paid  in  within  one  year  after 
such  bank  shall  go  into  operation. 

$ 3.  Before  any  such  corporation  shall  commence  the  business  of 
banking,  the  president  and  directors  thereof,  under  their  hands  and 
seals,  shall  make  a certificate,  which  shall  specify, — 

First,  the  corporate  name  of  such  bank  ; 

Secondly,  the  name  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  bank  is  to  be 
located ; 

Thirdly,  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  and  the  number  of  shares 
into  which  the  same  shall  be  divided  ; 

Fourthly,  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  stockholders,  and 
the  number  of  shares  held  by  each ; 

Fifthly,  the  time  when  such  bank  is  to  go  into  operation  ; — 

Which  certificate  shall  be  acknowedged  before  a justice  of  the  peace, ' 
and  recorded  in  the  registry  of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  such 
bank  is  to  be  located,  and  a copy  thereof  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth ; and  copies  of  such  certificate, 
duly  attested  by  the  register  of  deeds  or  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth  shall  be  admitted  as  sufficient  evidence  in  all  the  courts  of  law, 
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and  on  all  occasions  whatever : Provided,  that  no  bank  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  take  the  name  of  any  bank  hereto- 
fore organized  or  incorporated  in  this  Commonwealth. 

$ 4.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  bank,  organized  under  this  act,  by  a 
vote  of  three  fourths  of  its  stockholders,  to  increase  its  capital  stock; 
but  in  such  case,  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  are  provided 
for  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act. 

§ 5.  Such  bank  shall  carry  on  at  its  banking-house,  but  not  else- 
where, the  usual  business  of  banking.  It  may  receive  deposits,  and 
loan  and  negotiate  its  money  and  effects  by  discounting,  on  banking 
principles,  upon  such  securities  as  its  stockholders  may  deem  expedient ; 
and  dividends  of  its  profits  may  be  made  by  its  directors  every  six 
months.  And  if  any  such  bank,  after  receiving  circulating  notes  as 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  neglect  or  omit  to  carry  on  the  usual  business 
of  banking,  as  provided  in  this  section,  such  neglect  or  omission  shall 
work  a forfeiture  of  its  privilege,  and  it  may  be  proceeded  against  as 
provided  in  the  twentieth  section  of  this  act. 

§ 6.  The  Auditor  of  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
cause  to  be  engraved  and  printed,  in  the  best  manner  to  guard  against 
counterfeiting,  circulating  notes  in  the  similitude  of  bank-notes  in  blank, 
of  such  denominations  as  may  now  be  issued  by  the  incorporated  banks 
of  this  Commonwealth,  and  in  such  quantities  as  he  may,  from  time  to 
time,  deem  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act ; and 
whenever  such  notes  shall  be  delivered  to  any  bank  established  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  each  of  the  said  notes  shall  be  countersigned 
by  the  said  auditor,  and  shall  be  numbered  and  registered  in  proper 
books,  kept  by  him  for  this  purpose  in  his  office. 

§ 7.  Whenever  any  bank,  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  transfer  to  the  auditor,  at  a rate  not  above  its  par  value,  nor  above 
its  current  market  value,  any  of  the  public  stock  issued  or  to  be  issued 
by  any  city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  or  by  either  of  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,.  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  or  New  York,  or  by  the  United  States,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  per  cent,  above  its  capital  stock,  such  bank  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  said  auditor  an  equal  amount  of  circulating 
notes,  countersigned  and  registered  as  aforesaid  ; and  such  notes  shall  be 
stamped  on  their  face,  “ Secured  by  the  pledge  of  public  stocks  ” : 
Provided , always , that  the  stock  above  specified  shall  be,  or  be  made  to 
be,  equal  to  a stock  of  this  State  producing  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

$ 8.  The  auditor,  upon  the  application  of  any  bank  which  shall  have 
deposited  stock  in  trust,  may,  in  his  discretion,  surrender  such  stock,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  such  bank,  and  transfer  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof  in  exchange  for  other  stocks  of  the  kinds  before  specified  in  this 
act,  or  upon  receiving  and  cancelling  an  equal  amount  of  circulating 
notes  delivered  by  him  to  such  bank : Provided , that  the  circulating 
notes  held  by  such  bank  shall  always  be  secured  in  full  by  public  stocks, 
as  in  this  act  provided,  and  shall  not  be  reduced  below  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 
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$ 9.  The  auditor  shall  make  and  deliver  to  any  bank,  established 
under  this  act,  powers  of  attorney  to  receive  the  interest  and  dividends 
which  may  be,  or  may  become,  due  on  the  public  stock  deposited  by 
such  bank  in  his  hands  ; but  said  auditor  shall  have  authority  to  revoke 
such  powers  of  attorney  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety 
requires  him  so  to  do  ; and  all  moneys  received  by  him  as  interest  or 
dividends  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  and  on  account  of  the  said  bank. 

$ 10.  Such  bank,  after  having  executed  and  signed  such  circulating 
notes,  as  required  by  law  to  make  them  obligatory  notes,  payable  on  de- 
mand  at  their  banking-house,  is  hereby  authorized  to  loan  and  circulate 
the  same  as  money  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  banking  busi- 
ness as  regulated  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  such  bank  to  issue  any  other  circulating  notes. 

$ 11.  In  case  any  such  bank,  after  receiving  such  circulating  notes, 
countersigned  and  registered  as  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  or  delay  pay- 
ment, in  gold  or  silver  money,  of  any  such  note  or  notes  issued  by  such 
bank,  presented  for  payment  in  their  usual  hours  of  business,  it  shall  be 
liable  to  the  penalty  now  prescribed  by  law  for  a failure  to  redeem  bills 
on  presentation,  and  the  holder  of  any  such  note  or  notes,  making  such 
demand,  may  cause  the  same  to  be  protested  in  the  usual  manner ; and 
die  auditor,  on  receiving  and  filing  in  his  office  such  protest,  shall  forth- 
with give  notice,  in  writing,  to  such  bank  that  issued  such  protested  note 
or  notes ; and  if  such  bank  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  redeem  such  notes 
in  gold  or  silver  money  for  ten  days  after  such  notice,  the  auditor  shall 
immediately  thereupon,  unless  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a good 
and  legal  defence  against  the  payment  of  such  note  or  notes,  give  notice, 
by  publication  in  two  or  more  newspapers,  that  all  the  circulating  notes 
issued  by  such  bank  will  be  redeemed  out  of  the  trust  funds  in  his 
bands  for  such  purpose  ; and  the  auditor  shall  be  required  to  apply  the 
said  trust  funds  belonging  to  the  bank  that  issued  such  protested  notes 
tt>  the  payment,  pro  rata , of  all  such  circulating  notes,  whether  protest- 
ad  or  not,  put  in  circulation  by  such  bank  that  issued  such  protested 
notes  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
fbr  the  payment  of  such  notes,  as  will,  in  his  opinion,  most  effectually 
prevent  loss  to  the  holders  thereof. 

$ 12.  The  provisions  of  the  4th  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
chap.  36,  and  so  much  of  the  8th  section  as  relates  to  the  amount  of 
bills  to  be  issued  by  any  bank,  shall  not  apply  to  banks  established  under 
this  act ; nor  shall  the  11th  section  of  chapter  93  of  the  acts  of  1843  : 
Provided  that  no  bank  established  under  this  act  shall  pay  out  from  its 
counter  any  bills  except  its  own,  or  those  of  other  banks  of  this 
Commonwealth. 


§ 13.  The  plates,  dies,  and  materials  to  be  procured  by  the  auditor 
fbr  the  printing  and  making  of  the  circulating  notes  hereby  provided 
fbr,  shall  remain  in  his  custody  and  under  his  direction ; and  each 
bank  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  pay  such  por- 
tion of  the  expense  thereof  as  shall  seem  to  the  auditor  just  and  rea- 


sonable. 
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notes  for  any  bank  to  an  amount  in  the  aggregate  exceeding  the  public 
stocks,  as  heretofore  specified,  deposited  by  such  bank  in  his  hands ; 
and  any  auditor  who  shall  wilfully  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a fine  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  be  im- 
prisoned not  less  than  five  years,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

§ 15.  Each  bank  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  returns  now  required  by  law,  specify  and  describe  the 
stocks  which  it  has  deposited  with  the  auditor. 

§ 16.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  prepare,  in  the  man- 
ner now  required  by  law,  a separate  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  banks 
established  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ; and  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  stockholders  for  the  choice  of  directors  shall  be  held  in  con- 
formity thereto,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  tenth  section  of 
the  ninety-third  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-three. 

$ 17.  The  Bank  Commissioners  shall  have  the  same  power  over  the 
banks,  hereby  authorized  to  be  established,  as  they  have,  or  shall  have, 
over  the  incorporated  banks  of  this  Commonwealth ; and  it  shall  be  their 
duty  also  to  examine  the  certificates  of  stocks  held  by  the  auditor,  and 
if  in  their  opinion  any  of  such  stocks  have  depreciated  in  value  to  make 
them  unsafe  for  the  security  deposited,  such  commissioners  shall  require 
such  bank  to  exchange  such  security  or  give  additional  security  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  commissioners ; and  also  examine  the  amount  of 
circulating  notes  which  may  have  been  issued  to  any  bank  on  account 
thereof. 

§ 18.  Whenever  any  bank,  established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  have  redeemed  and  returned  to  the  auditor  at  least  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  bank-notes  which  it  may  have  received,  and  shall  deposit, 
in  the  name  of  the  auditor,  in  such  bank  as  he  shall  approve,  an  amount 
of  money  equal  to  the  unredeemed  circulating  notes  of  such  bank,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  receive  the  same,  and  to  give  up  all  the  secu- 
rities theretofore  deposited  by  such  bank. 

$ 19.  Any  bank  which  shall  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  section,  may  give  notice,  for  six  years,  in  any  newspaper 
authorized  to  publish  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  at  least  in 
one  newspaper  published  in  the  county  where  such  bank  is  located, 
that  all  circulating  notes  issued  by  such  bank  must  be  presented  at  the 
auditor's  office  within  six  years  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  and  that, 
at  the  termination  of  said  six  years,  the  said  notes  will  not  be  redeemed ; 
and  on  proof  that  such  notice  has  been  given,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
auditor  to  pay  over  to  such  bank  any  moneys  in  his  hands  ; and  such 
bank  shall  not  be  longer  held  for  the  redemption  of  its  bills. 

^ 20.  Whenever  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  shall  be 
satisfied,  from  the  certificate  of  the  auditor  or  otherwise,  that  any  bank, 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  insolvent,  or  that  its  con- 
dition is  such  as  to  render  its  further  continuance  hazardous  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  to  those  having  funds  in  its  custody,  or  that  the  bank  has  exceeded 
its  powers,  or  has  failed  to  comply  with  all  the  rules,  restrictions,  and 
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conditions  provided  by  law,  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  may 
now  be  had  in  reference  to  any  incorporated  bank  of  this  Commonwealth 
agreeably  to  the  ninety-third  chapter  of  the  acts  of  die  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  the  acts  in  addition  thereto. 

$ 21.  Whenever  any  bank  shall  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  agents  or 
receivers  by  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  auditor  to  transfer  and  pay  over  to  such  agents  or  receivers 
all  stocks  or  moneys  held  by  him  as  the  property  of  such  insolvent  bank, 
such  stocks  and  moneys,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  to  be  faithfully  ap- 
plied, by  such  agents  or  receivers,  to  the  redemption  of  the  circulating 
notes  of  such  bank.  , 

§ 22.  The  legislature  may,  at  any  time,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this 
act ; and  may  also,  by  special  act,  annul  or  dissolve  any  corporation 
existing  under  the  same  ; but  the  dissolution  of  such  corporation,  either 
by  repeal  of  this  act,  or  by  special  act,  shall  not  take  away  or  impair 
any  remedy  given  against  the  same,  its  stockholders  or  officers,  for  any 
liability  which  may  nave  been  previously  incurred. 


An  Act  establishing  a Board  of  Bank  Commissioners. 

Be  it  enacted , Sfc. , as  follows : — 

§ 1.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  advice  of 
Council,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  next,  three  persons,  to  be 
styled  Bank  Commissioners,  who  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  perform 
the  duties  hereinafter  specified,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified : Provided , however,  that 
the  first  named  of  said  commissioners  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  and  the  next  named  go  out  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  a 
third  person  named,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  so  on  in  rotation 
afterward,  each  commissioner  at  the  end  of  three  years  ; but  any  per- 
son going  out  of  office  may  be  reappointed ; and  provided , further , 
that  the  Governor,  with  advice  of  Council,  may  at  any  time  remove 
from  office  any  or  all  of  said  commissioners,  and  fill  all  vacancies. 

§ 2.  The  said  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  at  least  once  in 
every  two  years,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
shall  visit  every  bank  and  institution  for  savings  which  has  been  or  may 
be  incorporated  by  authority  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  shall  have  free 
access  to  their  vaults,  books,  and  papers,  and  shall  thoroughly  inspect 
and  examine  all  the  affairs  of  said  corporations,  and  make  any  and  all 
such  inquiries  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  said 
corporations,  and  their  ability  to  fulfil  all  the  engagements  made  by 
them,  and  whether  they  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  law  appli- 
cable to  their  transactions  ; and  provided  always,  that  the  ssud  commis- 
sioners shall  examine  all  banks  within  the  first  year  after  they  shall  go 
into  operation ; and  also,  all  banks  which  shall  receive  acts  to  increase 
their  capital  stock,  within  the  first  year  after  the  additional  stock  shall 
be  paid  in. 

Mid  commissioners  shall  examine,  every  year,  as  nearly  one  half 
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of  all  the  institutions  under  their  charge  as  they  may  be  able  to  do,  and 
shall  preserve  in  a permanent  form  a full  record  of  their  proceedings, 
including  a statement  of  the  condition  of  each  bank. 

§ 3.  The  said  commissioners,  or  either  of  them,  may  summon,  and 
examine  under  oath,  all  directors,  officers,  or  agents  of  said  corpora* 
tions,  and  such  other  witnesses  as  they  may  think  proper,  in  relation  to 
the  affairs,  transactions,  and  condition  of  such  corporations ; and  any 
such  director,  officer,  agent,  or  other  person,  who  shall  refuse,  without 
justifiable  cause,  to  appear  and  testify,  when  thereto  required  as  afore* 
said,  or  who  shall  obstruct,  in  any  way,  any  commissioner  in  discharge 
of  his  duty,  as  prescribed  in  this  act,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
subject  to  a fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
for  a term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

§ 4.  In  addition  to  the  examination  herein  provided  for,  if  any  five  or 
more  persons,  who  shall  be  officers,  stockholders,  or  creditors  of  any 
bank  or  institution  for  savings,  shall  make  and  sign  a certificate,  under 
oath,  setting  forth  their  interest  and  the  reasons  for  making  such  exam- 
ination, directed  to  the  commissioners,  requesting  them  to  examine  any 
bank  or  institution  for  savings  which  may  be  designated  by  them,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  to  proceed  forthwith,  and  make 
a full  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  such  corporation,  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided. 

§ 5.  If,  upon  examination  of  any  bank,  or  institution  for  savings,  a 
majority  of  the  said  commissioners  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  same  is 
insolvent,  or  that  its  condition  is  such  as  to  render  its  further  progress 
hazardous  to  the  public,  or  to  those  having  funds  in  its  custody,  in  any 
such  case  it  sball  be  their  duty  to  apply,  or  if  upon  such  examination 
they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  said  bank  or  institution  for  savings  has 
exceeded  its  powers,  or  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the  rules,  re- 
strictions, and  conditions  provided  by  law,  they  may  apply  to  some  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  issue  an  injunction  to 
restrain  such  corporation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  further  proceeding 
with  its  business,  until  a hearing  of  the  said  corporation  can  be  had ; 
and  such  justice  shall  forthwith  issue  such  process,  and,  after  a full  hear- 
ing of  said  corporation  upon  the  matters  aforesaid,  may  dissolve  or 
modify  said  injunction,  or  make  the  same  perpetual,  and  make  such 
orders  and  decrees,  to  suspend,  restrain,  or  prohibit  the  further  prose- 
cuting of  the  business  of  such  corporation,  as  may  be  needful  in  the 
premises,  according  to  the  course  of  chancery  proceedings,  and,  at  his 
discretion,  may  appoint  agents  or  receivers  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  and  effects  of  .the  corporation,  subject  to  such  rules  and  orders 
as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
or  any  justice  thereof,  in  vacation ; and  said  commissioners  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  a clerk  of  their  board,  prescribe  his  duties,  and  fix  his 
compensation,  whenever  the  public  good  may,  in  their  opinion,  demand 
such  appointment. 

§ 6.  Said  commissioners,  in  the  month  of  December,  annually,  shall 
make  a report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  general 
conduct  and  condition  of  the  corporations  visited  by  them,  making  such 
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suggestions  as  shall  by  them  be  deemed  expedient ; and  if  any  of  said 
corporations  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  be  found  at  any 
time  to  have  violated  any  law  of  this  Commonwealth,  they  shall  forthwith 
make  a special  report  on  the  subject  of  such  violation,  containing  such 
statements  and  remarks  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  of  the  same 
to  the  Attorney-General,  who  shall  at  once  prosecute  the  same  in  be- 
half of  the  State ; and  the  report  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  print- 
ed, and  laid  before  the  legislature  at  the  next  session  thereof. 

§ 7.  Before  entering  on  the  duties  of  their  office,  said  commissioners 
shall  severally  make  oath  before  some  justice  of  a court  of  record,  or 
/ before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  Commonwealth,  a certi- 
fied copy  of  which  shall  be  returned,  within  thirty  days,  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  they  will  faithfully  and  im- 
partially discharge  and  perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  npon  them  in 
their  said  office,  agreeably  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  according  to  their  best  abilities  and  understanding. 

§ 8.  No  bank  shall  discount  any  note  or  bill  of  exchange  to  which  a 
Bank  Commissioner  is  a party,  either  as  principal,  surety,  indorser,  or 
otherwise. 

§ 9.  Each  of  said  commissioners  shall  receive,  as  compensation  for 
his  services,  five  dollars  for  each  and  every  day  employed  by  him,  and 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  every  twenty  miles’  travel,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  prescribed  by  this  act ; and  the  Governor  is  hereby 
authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  on  the  treasury  therefor,  including 
compensation  for  any  clerk  who  may  be  employed  by  said  commission- 
ers. 

§ 10.  If  the  commissioners  shall  find,  at  the  examination  of  any 
bank,  that  the  directors  or  cashier  have  violated  any  of  the  existing  laws 
in  relation  to  banks  and  banking,  they  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth,  who  shall,  on  receiving  such  information, 
cause  the  law  relative  thereto  to  be  forthwith  executed. 

§ 11.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  May  8th,  1651. 


An  Act  relating  to  Weights  and  Measures. 

In  all  cases  of  buying  and  selling,  where,  by  the  customs  of  trade,  the 
weights,  measures,  scales,  beams,  and  balances  used,  are  provided  by 
the  buyer,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for  the  employment 
of  illegal  weights,  measures,  scales,  beams,  or  balances,  to  be  recovered 
in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  use,  as  are  enacted  against  the 
seller  for  the  like  offence,  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act,  to  which  this 
act  is  in  addition. 

Passed,  April  19, 1851. 
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THE  GENERAL  BANKING  LAW. 

Debate  on  the  General  Banking  Law  of  Massachusetts. 

From  the  Boston  Post,  M*y  30, 1851. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  legisla- 
tive measure  of  the  session,  and  hence  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
review  the  history  of  its  passage. 

Mr.  Frothingham  of  Charlestown,  we  learn,  introduced  it,  substan- 
tially as  it  is,  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  bill.  This  speech  was 
printed  in  this  paper  of  May  1.  The  bill  was  referred  in  the  House  to  a 
special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Frothingham,  Kellogg  of  Pitta- 
field,  Whitney  of  Conway,  Hooper  of  Boston,  and  Claflin  of  Hopkia- 
ton.  To  this  the  Senate  joined  Mes9rB.  Warner  of  Norfolk,  and  De 
Witt  of  Worcester.  This  committee,  after  several  sessions,  reported 
that  the  bill  ought  to  pass ; and,  save  a few  verbal  alterations,  so  unim- 
portant that  they  were  not  voted  upon,  with  only  two  amendments,  — one 
reducing  the  minimum  amount  of  deposit  from  9 100,000  to  9 50,000, 
which  was  retained,  and  another  exempting  the  banks  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  as  to  directors'  loans,  which  was  stricken  out  by 
the  Senate. 

The  consideration  of  the  bill  was  assigned  for  the  6th  of  May,  when 
Mr.  Frothingham  made  another  speech,  explaining  the  details  of  the 
bill.  It  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Allen  of  Roxbury  (Whig),  Gardner  of 
Boston  (who  dwelt  on  its  monopolizing  character  and  its  profitableness 
over  the  old  system),  Conant  of  Randolph  (Democrat),  and  Stevenson 
of  Boston  (Whig) ; the  latter  moved  two  amendments,  one  proposing  to 
incorporate  into  the  bill  a radical  change  in  assessing  the  bank  tax  on 
all  banks,  and  the  other  prohibiting  such  banks  as  might  form  under  the 
law  from  paying  out  any  bills  but  their  own,  — the  effect  of  both  which 
would  have  been  to  kill  the  bill.  Mr.  Frothingham  warmly  opposed  both 
amendments.  Mr.  Cushing  of  Newbury  supported  the  bill  in  a speech 
characterized  by  the  eminent  ability  that  marked  his  whole  legislative 
course.  The  bill  was  further  opposed  by  Messrs.  Stevenson  of  Boston, 
Conant  of  Randolph,  Williams  of  Taunton  (Whig),  who  figured  out 
how  unprofitable  banks  would  be  under  it,  and  Hall  of  Boston  (Whig). 
On  the  next  day  the  debate  was  renewed,  when  the  bill  was  further  op- 
posed by  Messrs.  Fuller,  Brooks,  Hall,  Gardner,  and  Stevenson,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Wells  of  Chicopee,  who  made  a long  speech  against  it.  It  was 
supported  briefly  by  Messrs.  Mason  of  Medway,  and  Woodbury  of  Ac- 
ton (Free  Soil),  and  by  Mr.  Frothingham,  at  length,  who  applied  to  various 
speakers  in  opposition,  in  a closing  speech,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
long  debate,  was  listened  to  with  the  almost  undivided  attention  of  the  - 
House.  The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  bill  passed  to  a third 
reading  by  a vote  of  155  to  129,  — one  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  amendments 
having  been  withdrawn  and  the  other  voted  down. 
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It  was  supposed  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  that  opposition  to  it  was 
wellnigh  over,  and  May  13,  at  3}  P.  M.,  was  assigned  for  its  further 
consideration,  the  question  being  on  its  passage  to  be  engrossed.  After 
several  amendments  in  detail  were  adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Frothing* 
ham,  Mr.  Walley  of  Roxbury  proposed  an  amendment  that  no  bank 
should  pay  out  only  countersigned  bills.  Mr.  Wood  of  Fitchburg 
(Democrat)  spoke  against  the  bill,  but  Mr.  Whitney  of  Conway  (Demo- 
crat) gave  it  his  full,  frank,  and  manly  support  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Bos- 
ton then  took  the  floor,  and  argued  at  great  length  against  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  contending  that  it  introduced  an  entire  new  policy  in  Massa- 
chusetts legislation,  that  of  making  preferred  creditors  in  cases  of  in- 
solvency, and  this  in  the  provision  securing  bill-holders  above  all  others. 
Mr.  Frothingham,  in  reply,  frankly  admitted  the  fact  of  preference,  ac- 
cepted the  issue,  claimed  it  as  the  peculiar  object  and  merit  of  the  law, 
and  went  on  to  show  why  that  species  of  credit  in  the  form  of  circulat- 
ing notes,  proclaimed  by  statute  to  be  currency,  protected  by  penal 
statute  as  such,  should  be  above  and  beyond  the  effects  of  commercial 
revulsions,  and  be  thus  preferred  and  protected.  He  gave  way  to  a 
motion  to  adjourn.  On  the  next  day  Mr.  Frothingham  concluded  his  re- 
ply to  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Walley,  when  the  previous  question  was 
moved.  Mr.  Walley’s  amendment  was  first  rejected,  and  the  bill,  by 
yeas  and  nays,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Borden  of  Fall  River,  passed  by  a vote 
of  154  yeas  to  133  nays. 

,In  the  Senate  the  contest  was  not  so  severe.  The  bill  was  opposed  in 
an  elaborate  speech  by  Mr.  Hyde  (Whig),  cashier  of  a bank,  and  briefly 
by  Mr.  Seaver  of  Boston,  and  ably  sustained  by  Messrs.  Warner  and 
De  Witt,  of  the  committee,  and  Messrs.  Cazneau  and  others.  Only  two 
amendments  were  adopted,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  friends  of  the 
bill.  It  passed  to  be  engrossed  by  a handsome  majority. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  was  able,  and  conducted  frankly  and  fairly. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  any  proposition  to  change  the  principle 
upon  which  our  bank  issues  are  allowed  should  have  been  so  opposed. 
Still  the  bill  proposes  only  that  when  banks  issue  bills  that  are  in  fact 
only  credit,  it  shall  deposit  a security  that  those  bills  shall  be  redeemed 
in  specie  at  all  hazards. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  VIRGINIA. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

For  the  informatioil  of  our  readers,  we  publish  the  interesting  letter 
furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  United 
States.  These  candid  statistics,  founded  on  official  returns,  which  the 
act  of  Congress  requires,  will  convince  all  who  read  them  that  the  power 
' and  resources  of  this  noble  Commonwealth  are  very  great : — 

“ Census  Office,  Washington , May  9,  1851. 

“ Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter,  I may  state  that,  although  not  pre- 
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pared  to  furnish  an  exact  detailed  statement  of  the  value  of  die  real 
estate  and  personal  property  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  returns  have 
been  examined  sufficiently  to  warrant  me  in  stating  that  the 


Value  of  real  estate  may  be  put  at $ 278^)00,000 

Value  of  slaves 147,000,000 

Other  personal  estate 105,000,000 


$ 530,000,000 

“ That  there  is  this  amount  of  wealth  in  the  State  of  Virginia  I have 
no  doubt ; and  the  official  result,  when  fully  obtained,  if  it  varies  from 
the  above,  will  exceed  it  rather  than  fall  short.  Estimates  have  lately 
been  made,  placing  the  amount  at  $ 800,000,000,  which  1 think  too 
great,  arising  from  a too  frequent  recapitulation  of  the  same  capital  in  dif- 
ferent hands,  — a kind  of  estimate  frequently  made,  though  producing 
erroneous  conclusions,  to  explain  the  fallacy  of  which  would  require 
more  time  than  I can  now  spare,  and  which  to  you  would  be  unneces- 
sary and  superfluous. 

“ Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

u Jos.  C.  G.  Kennedy,  Superintendent  Census. 

“ Hon.  Wm.  Selden.” 


Whilst  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  report  the  substance  of  some 
other  statistics  lately  furnished  by  the  functionaries  of  Virginia,  showing 
the  debt,  liabilities,  and  resources  of  that  Commonwealth. 

The  official  statement  lately  made  to  Virginia  by  her  able  Second 
Auditor,  Mr.  Brown,  shows,  that, 


On  the  30th  September  last,  the  public  debt  of  the  State,  held  by  indi- 
vidual and  private  companies,  was $ 9,035,189.30 

Of  this  debt  there  is  held  in  Great  Britain,  . . $ 9,369,989.30 

In  France  and  Germany, 368,300.00 


Total  in  Europe, 

In  Virginia, $5,651,461.10 

In  Maryland, 392,139.00 

In  the  District  of  Colombia, 110,400.00 

In  other  States, 142,900.00 

Total  in  the  United  8tates,  


2,738,289.20 


6,296,900.10 


Aggregate  amount  in  all, 9,035,1 89 AO 

The  same  statement  shows  the  apparent  liabilities  of  Virginia  for  guar- 
antied bonds  issued  by  companies  and  corporations  to  complete  her 
improvements, 9,425,762.49 


Total  debt  and  liabilities  of  the  State, 18,460,951.79 

The  same  statement  shows  the  present  value  of  stocks 

owned  by  the  State  to  be, $ 7,060,56548 

And  the  value  of  her  stocks  that  will  soon  be  productive,  4,801 ,677.91 

11,862,243-39 


Actual  deficit, 


$ 6,598,70840 
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The  finance  committee  of  the  House  of  Delegates  lately  examined 
the  statistics  of  the  auditor,  and,  after  a careful  and  laborious  investi- 
gation, proved  his  figures  and  estimates  to  be  correct,  — as  will  appear 
by  House  Document  No.  9,  “upon  the  debt,  revenue,  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  government.” 

But  the  finance  committee  clearly  show  that  $ 844,000  of  the  appar- 
ent liability  of  the  State  would  never  be  real,  as  private  subscribers  had 
not  complied  with  the  conditions  upon  which  the  State  agreed  to  sub- 
scribe. 

But  let  us  suppose,  for  round  figures,  that  the  indebtedness  of  Vir- 
ginia is  8 6,500,000,  or  that  that  is  the  amount  for  which  she  is  required 
to  provide  an  annual  interest,  and  what  a trifle  does  it  seem,  when  rated 
by  the  magnitude  of  her  various  and  ample  means. 

The  State,  well  knowing  this,  did,  on  the  29th  day  of  March  last,  pass 
a law  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  borrow,  on  her  credit, 
• 4,000,000,  to  complete  her  useful  works  of  internal  improvement,  and 
from  which  a greatly  augmented  income  will  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence. 

To  effect  this,  the  State  is  about  to  issue  coupon  bonds,  which  will 
avoid  the  old  trammels  which  fetter  the  transfer  and  negotiability  of 
public  stocks.  They  will  run  for  thirty-five  years,  and  pass  from  vendor 
to  vendee  as  often  as  the  seller  and  purchaser  shall  desire,  without 
the  troublesome  formality  of  assignment  and  transfer  on  the  records  of 
the  government.  The  bonds  will  carry  six  per  cent,  interest  per  annum, 
payable  half-yearly  in  Washington,  New  York,  or  wherever  the  agents 
and  the  purchasers  of  the  bonds  shall  prefer  the  money  to  be  paid. 
That  the  bonds  may  come  within  the  means  of  all  who  desire  to  pur- 
chase them,  they  will  be  issued  in  denominations  of  from  five  thousand 
to  five  hundred  dollars. 

To  the  honor  of  Virginia,  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  she  has  never  repudiated  nor  deferred  the  payment  of  her  public 
debt ; but  she  has  ample  means  to  discharge  every  pecuniary  obligation 
into  which  she  could  be  induced  to  enter ; and  that  she  has  recorded  her 
solemn  word,  upon  imperishable  statutes,  that  she  will  never  fail  to  pay 
her  debts. 


THE  NEW  YORK  BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

From  the  New  York  Courier  end  Enquirer. 

Ajcidst  all  its  perils  of  revolution,-— of  fugitives,  and  soldiers  steady 
at  their  post  of  duty, — the  Legislature  achieved  some  action  of  abiding 
interest  to  the  people.  Nor  will  the  statute-book  of  1851  be  unheeded 
or  unfelt  in  the  progress  of  the  State.  Of  that  potential  chapter  con- 
cerning assessments,  — about  which  some  of  our  fellow-citizens  have 
ideas  allied  in  association  to  the  days  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  when  the 
midnight  hour  brought  the  dreaded  summons  to  a tribunal  that  racked  its 
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brain  to  ask  strange  questions,  and  recked  its  victims  because  they  did 
not  answer  them,  — while  it  is  equally  true,  that  many  hail  it  as  the  be* 
ginning  of  an  honest,  all-pervading  law  of  equal  effect  on  the  full  purse 
and  the  sickly  one,  — of  this  law,  I propose  to  say  more  hereafter. 

The  banks  of  New  York  are  a formidable  host,  — they  represent  the 
wealth  of  the  State,  — for,  as  it  is  a proverb  in  London,  concerning  the 
private  difficulties  and  quarrels,  and  quaint  episodes  of  character,  de* 
veloped  in  will  and  marriage  settlements,  — in  heirs  surfeited  and  ex- 
pectants cut  off, — “ Sooner  or  later  the  lawyers  know  all  ” ; so,  at  one 
period  or  the  other,  in  the  financial  history  of  every  man,  he  is  brought 
under  the  observing  eye  of  a board  of  directors,  or  their  brighter  rep- 
resentative, the  president  or  cashier.  They,  in  city  and  country,  know 
the  real  worth  of  a man.  They  discover  whether  the  gold  he  wears  is 
solid  or  galvanized,  — and  the  private,  faithful  journal  of  the  conversa- 
tions and  decrees  around  the  council-board  of  the  banks  of  this  State 
would  be  a volume  oftener  of  tragedy  — not  very  deep  in  pathos,  but 
tragic  to  the  extent  of  vexation  — than  of  comedy,  and  yet  sufficient- 
ly rich  in  the  latter. 

Most  emphatically  true  is  this  of  the  country  institutions,  where  a loan 
is  followed  beyond  its  recipient,  even  to  its  destination,  — and  where  all 
that  the  cashier  don’t  know  is  not  worth  knowing. 

Hitherto,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  State  to  vest  in  one  officer, 
the  Comptroller,  the  burden  of  the  supervision  and  care  of  all  the  banks, 
— in  city  and  in  village, — the  safety-fund  and  the  free  bank,  — the 
money-kings  that  tenant  the  elaborate  architecture  of  Wall  Street,  and 
the  bank  carried  in  the  pocket  of  some  private  banker,  whose  modest 
operation  sought  the  calm  and  meditative  seclusion  of  some  hamlet, 
near  which  no  railroad  rattled  and  no  river  ran. 

The  Comptroller  was  the  man  of  all  work  of  the  State.  The  Legis- 
lature piled  the  laws  on  him.  He  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  essence  of 
the  Indian  gum,  which  could  bear  an  indefinite  expansion. 

The  State  seemed  to  forget  that  it  was  beyond  the  physical  power  of 
man,  whatever  might  be  the  depth  of  his  mental  energy,  adequately  to 
supervise,  in  the  accuracy  of  detail,  a system  whose  value  depended  on 
the  just,  unerring  correctness  of  all  its  arrangements,  every  day  in  the 
year.  It  was  not  for  the  financial  officer  of  this  State  to  complain,  and 
the  eminent  men  who  have  filled  this  high  position  bore  it  with  faithful 
endurance ; and  their  annual  reports  gave  the  best  information  practica- 
ble, under  the  circumstances,  concerning  the  state  of  the  currency. 

During  the  last  session,  it  was  proposed  to  withdraw  from  the  Comp- 
troller this  section  of  his  manifold  cares.  Certainly  he  had  enough,  and 
more  than  sufficient,  in  the  duties  of  the  regulation  of  the  finance,  of 
member  of  the  Canal  Board,  of  Commissioner  of  the  Canal  Fund,  of 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  — in  arranging  the  taxes,  — in  provid- 
ing the  ways  and  means  necessary  to  support  and  sustain  the  credit  of 
the  State,  — in  all  these,  there  was  labor  abundant  to  secure  the  con- 
science of  the  Comptroller  from  the  slightest  pang  at  holding  a sine- 
cure ! 

A bill  passed  both  houses,  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  which 
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transferred  the  duties  of  the  superintendence  of  the  banks,  banking 
associations,  and  individual  bankers  to  an  officer  to  be  denominated  the 
Bank  Superintendent,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate, 
to  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  and  to  receive  a salary  of  ft  2,500  per 
year.  The  debate  on  the  bill  was  animated  and  interesting.  It  was 
happily  divested  of  a partisan  character,  having  been  passed  in  the  Senate 
by  the  vote  of  two  Democrats  (Senators  Brandreth  and  Curtis) ; only 
sixteen  Whigs  voting  for  it,  — which  would  not  have  been  sufficient. 

Governor  Hunt  immediately  nominated  to  the  office  Daniel  B.  St. 
John,  of  Monticello,  — a gentleman,  by  accurate  information,  enlight- 
ened judgment,  courtesy,  and  unsullied  integrity,  admirably  adapted. 
The  Senate,  without  dissent  or  hesitation,  confirmed  the  nomination. 

The  State  Hall  deserves  a history,  which  your  correspondent  intends, 
in  due  course,  to  inflict  on  your  readers.  It  has  a solid,  massive,  anti- 
insurance-office look,  in  its  cold,  marble  flooring  and  stairway,  and 
walls  of  depth  like  a section  of  Kenilworth  Castle.  There,  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  a wilderness  of  papers,  the  State  officers  discharge  their 
varied  and  momentous  duties,  the  Governor  and  the  Adjutant-General 
being  the  only  ones  resident  at  the  capital  who  have  rooms  elsewhere. 

The  room  occupied  by  Mr.  St.  John,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Bank- 
ing Department,  is  of  curious  interest.  Visiting  it,  just  after  the  session 
closed,  I found  the  chill  of  the  day  agreeably  relieved  by  a fire  of 
bank-bills.  The  clerk  put  them  in  the  open-mouthed  destroyer,  so  cool- 
ly and  so  unpityingly ! There  they  went  in  by  handfuls ! die  fives  and 
tens,  and  “ all  the  denominations,”  as  the  gazetteer  says,  when  enumer- 
ating the  theological  statistics  of  a town.  Their  destiny  was  accom- 
plished. Every  one  of  them  was  yet  good.  If  transferred  to  the 
pocket  instead  of  the  stove,  much  comfort  might  have  been  achieved 
thereby... 

But  they  had  done  their  duty,  — coveted,  pursued,  amassed,  squan- 
dered, regretted,  the  creator  of  smiles  and  tears,  — they  were,  at  last,  by 
law  and  regulation,  recalled,  like  an  imprudent  ambassador.  This  un- 
ceremonious conflagration  of  money  is  a species  of  house-warming 
somewhat  unusual.  There  is  a vast  amount  of  money  burnt  up  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  society  usually  puts  it  in  different  shapes.  The 
bank-notes,  I thought,  changed  into  active  caloric  very  readily.  The 
flames  dallied  but  little  with  an  X,  and  a V was  a thing  of  ashes  in  an 
instant.  Whether  no  other  fuel  is  used  in  this  department  than  retired 
and  superannuated  money,  I was  not  informed.  In  some  zeronian  days 
of  an  Albany  winter,  nothing  short  of  a C could  give  a charitable  warmth 
to  the  room. 

But  there  were  treasures  there  devoted  to  better  uses  than  the  fabrica- 
tion of  material  for  soap. 

There  is  a vault-room,  so  guarded  and  built  in,  of  such  capacities  of 
iron  and  stone,  as  to  defy  the  burglar  and  the  conflagration,  in  the  treas- 
ures of  which  the  people  have  an  intense  interest.  There  is  real  wealth, 
the  securities  for  millions  on  millions  of  the  currency,  that  is  circulat- 
ing through  all  the  community,  winning  men  to  acts  worthy  their  man- 
hood or  crusting  over  their  heart  with  avarice, 
vol.  I.  3 
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Beautiful  to  look  upon  are  some  of  these  emblems  of  wealth.  The 
ten-thousand-dollar  certificates  of  United  States  six  per  cents,  — the 
pledges  of  the  faith  of  New  York  (by  all  who  know  what  our  State  is, 
verified  as  the  best  security  in  the  wide  world),  — the  stocks  winnowed 
out  as  of  the  most  undoubted  and  unquestioned  value,  — these  are  here  in 
profusion,  piled  up,  stored  away,  shelf  on  shelf  loaded  up,  and  yet  all 
systematized  and  arranged,  so  that  if  any  bank,  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State,  falters  and  fails,  the  security,  pledged  and  provided, 
takes  immediate  and  complete  care  of  the  people. 

This  room  is  the  heart  of  the  free-banking  system  of  our  State,  and 
its  pulsations  beat  stronger  with  each  succeeding  year ; for,  one  after 
the  other,  the  safety-fund  banks  gracefully  come  into  die  general  sys- 
tem. While  these  securities  remain,  the  country  can  look  calmly  and 
unconcernedly  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  of  Wall  Street,  and  the 
localities  of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  note  that  passes  from  hand  to 
hand,  — that  represents  a loaf  of  bread,  a barrel  of  flour,  — is  the  practi- 
cal part  of  banking.  Dividend  day  — charming  and  refreshing  as  it  is 
said  to  be,  by  those  who  tell  the  “ people  of  the  press  ” of  such  lux- 
uries, to  them  unknown  — is  of  minor  consequence.  Keep  the  note 
good,  and  the  rudder  is  on  the  ship. 

I recommend  a visit  to  the  banking  department  by  those  whose  travel 
brings  them  to  our  State  capital.  There  is  an  array  of  financial  strength 
there  that  tells  what  New  York  is,  — magnificent,  unappreciated  New 
York. 


SKETCHES  OF  CURRENCY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

From  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  first  settlers  in  America  had  not  a sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  to  serve  as  a circulating  medium.  Hence  other  materials,  such  as 
tobacco  and  com,  were  in  some  of  the  States  occasionally  employed  as 
money.  In  the  year  1618,  Governor  Argal,  of  Virginia,  ordered  “ that 
all  goods  should  be  sold  at  an  advance  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  to- 
bacco taken  in  payment  at  three  shillings  per  pound , and  not  more  or 
less,  on  the  penalty  of  three  years’  servitude  to  the  Colony.”  In  1641, 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  “ made  orders  about  payment  of 
debts,  setting  corn  at  the  usual  price,  and  making  it  payable  for  all  debts 
which  should  arise  after  a time  prefixed.”  In  1643  they  also  ordered 
that  Wampomheag  (an  article  of  traffic  with  the  Indians)  should  pass 
current  in  the  payment  of  debts,  at  a certain  fixed  price.  In  Virginia, 
young  men  (and  old  ones  too)  bought  wives  payable  in  tobacco.  Mary- 
land also  passed  an  act,  as  late  as  1732,  making  tobacco  a legal  tender 
at  one  penny  a pound,  and  com  at  twenty  pence  per  bushel. 

Afterwards  gold  and  silver  became  more  plentiful.  The  first  mint 
was  established  in  Maryland  in  1652,  and  coined  shillings,  sixpences, 
and  half-penny  pieces.  In  1645  Virginia  prohibited  dealings  by  barter , 
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and  established  the  Spanish  piece  of  eight,  at  six  shillings,  as  the  estab* 
lished  currency  of  that  Colony.  In  all  the  Colonies  the  money  of  ac- 
count  was  English,  but  the  coin  was  chiefly  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
But  the  different  Colonies  established  different  values  to  the  dollar,  which 
have  continued  to  this  day.  The  first  paper  money  was  issued  by 
Massachusetts  in  1690,  and  the  first  payable  bank  was  established  in 
South  Carolina  in  1762,  and  issued  £ 48,000,  to  be  lent  at  interest,  and 
sunk  at  the  rate  of  £ 4,000  per  year.  Pennsylvania  first  issued  paper 
money  in  1723,  but  Virginia  does  not  appear  to  have  issued  any  paper 
money  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  At  the  commencement  of  war, 
money  was  issued  upon  the  authority  of  Congress.  The  money  was 
called  Continental  money.  The  first  issue  was  dated  May  10,  1775,  but 
the  notes  were  not  actually  in  circulation  until  the  following  August.  It 
slowly  increased,  and  in  one  year  it  amounted  to  $ 900,000.  No  sen- 
sible depreciation  was  experienced  the  first  year  or  two,  but  the  issues 
began  to  increase,  and  it  finally  became  a natural  consequence.  In 
April,  1778,  it  amounted  to  $30,000,000,  and  the  depreciation  was  as 
six  to  one.  About  this  time  the  alliance  with  France  was  made,  and, 
confidence  being  restored  in  a great  measure,  the  depreciation  was  only 
as  four  to  one,  notwithstanding  the  issues  had  increased  to  $ 45,000,000. 

From  April,  1778,  to  February,  1779,  the  issues  had  increased  from 
$35,000,000  to  $ 115,000,000 ; and  the  depreciation  as  thirty  to  one. 

The  largest  amount  out  was  $ 200,000,000,  and  although  the  issues 
were  discontinued,  and  a part  was  absorbed  by  loan  officers  and  taxes, 
yet  the  depreciation  increased,  and  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1780 
as  eighty  to  one  ; and  when  Congress  in  March  following  acknowledged 
the  depreciation,  and  offered  to  exchange  the  old  for  the  new  paper  at 
the  rate  of  forty  for  one,  the  old  sunk  in  one  day  to  nothing,  and  the 
new  shared  the  same  fate. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1781,  they  ceased  to  circulate  as  money,  but  were 
afterwards  bought  on  speculation,  at  various  prices,  varying  from  four 
hundred  to  one  up  to  one  thousand  for  one. 

In  the  year  1781,  Congress  granted  a charter  to  be  called  the  “ Bank 
of  North  America.”  It  was  accordingly  established  in  Philadelphia, 
and  commenced  business  on  January  7th,  1782.  The  charter  was  given 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  offer  assistance  to  the  States  in  carrying 
on  the  war.  It  proved  very  profitable,  and  its  earliest  dividends  ranged 
from  12  to  16  per  cent  The  State  government  repealed  its  charter  in 
September,  1785,  upon  an  allegation  that  the  bank  had  produced  evil 
effects.  But  the  bank,  however,  continued  its  business,  claiming  the 
right  so  to  do  under  the  act  of  Congress.  In  1787  the  bank  was  re- 
incorporated,  and  thus  continued,  — its  operations  being  confined  to 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  in  1789,  and  the 
government  was  soon  after  organized.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1790, 
Alexander  Hamilton  reported  to  Congress  the  plan  of  a bank.  The  bill 
passed  in  February,  1791,  and  was  presented  to  General  Washington 
for  his  approval,  who,  after  considerable  consultation  with  his  cabinet, 
approved  it,  25th  February,  1791.  The  idea  of  this  institution  was  con* 
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ceived  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  founder  of  our  system  of  finance. 
Its  continuance  was  limited  by  the  charter  to  the  4th  of  March,  1811,  at 
which  time  it  expired,  as  Congress  refused  to  renew  the  charter. 

Its  capital  was  limited  to  $ 10,000,000  in  25,000  shares  of  $ 400  each, 
payable  one  fourth  in  gold  and  silver,  and  three  fourths  in  public  secu- 
rities, bearing  an  interest  of  three  and  six  per  cent.  The  corporation 
was  restricted  from  holding  property  exceeding  $ 15,000,000  in  value. 

The  subscriptions  were  filled  as  soon  as  opened,  the  government 
taking  5,000  shares,  equal  to  8 2,000,000  ; and  the  bank  went  into  im- 
mediate operation.  The  stock,  a large  part  of  which  was  held  abroad, 
soon  rose  considerably  above  par ; and  during  the  twenty  years’  con- 
tinuance of  its  charter,  the  average  annual  dividend  amounted  to  8J  per 
cent. 

In  June,  1812,  war  was  declared  against  England,  and  by  August 
and  September,  1814,  all  the  banks  south  and  west  of  New  England 
had  suspended  specie  payment  The  causes  of  this  suspension  it  is  diffi- 
cult at  this  lapse  of  time  fully  to  understand.  But  the  following  are 
probably  some  of  the  most  important.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  in  1811,  our  country  was  deprived  of  more  than 
seven  millions  of  foreign  capital,  which  had  been  invested  in  that  stock, 
and  which  was  remitted  abroad  during  the  year  preceding  the  war. 
The  great  number  of  banks  which  were  established  throughout  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  States,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  did  not 
create  new  capital,  but  withdrew  what  might  have  been  lent  to  govern- 
ment. 

The  fact,  also,  that  the  loans  made  to  government  during  the  war  were 
from  the  Middle  States  principally,  is  important  in  this  connection  ; for 
the  proceeds  of  loans  (exclusive  of  treasury -notes  and  temporary  loans) 
paid  into  the  treasury,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1814,  amounted  to  $41,000,000  of  that  sum. 


Eastern  States  lent $ 2,900,000 

New  Tork,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  District  of  Columbia  . . . 35,790,000 

The  Southern  and  Western  States 2,320,000 

Total,  $41,010,000 


The  floating  debt  (not  including  the  above)  amounted  on  January  1, 
1851,  to  $ 11,250,000,  about  four  fifths  of  which  were  also  due  to  the 
Middle  States.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  large  amount  loaned  to  gov- 
ernment by  these  States  was  advanced  by  the  cities  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore.  Another  cause  which  tended  to  the  suspension 
was  the  fact  that  large  amounts  of  British  government  bills  were  sent’ to 
this  country  from  Canada,  and  sold  at  a discount  of  20  to  84  per  cent 
The  average  depreciation  on  bank-bills  was  about  17  per  cent.,  the  banks 
being  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  and  refusing  to  take  each 
others’  bills.  Coin  was  out  of  the  question.  Confusion  became  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Taxes  could  not  be  collected  by  the  government  without  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  disorder  became  so  general,  that  it  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  This  bank  went  into  operation  in  Janu- 
ary 1,  1817. 
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From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

Tn  following  latter  from  a correspondent  In  Paris,  containing  an  appropriate  notice  of  the  late  Mr. 
Sfeene,  for  many  yean  resident  in  Havre,  and  afterwards  In  Paris,  happened  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
mail  of  the  steamer  Atlantic,  and  in  consequence  of  the  accident  to  that  vessel,  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
has  been  delayed  to  this  time.  Notwithstanding  this  delay,  and  although  we  have  already  published  a 
sketch  of  the  character  and  life  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Greene,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  additional  trib- 
ute to  his  memory  will  give  pleasure  to  many  of  his  friends  in  this  country,  and  we  therefore  publish  it. 

Pabis,  December  15,  1850. 

The  American  community  in  Paris  has  lately  experienced  a loss  in 
the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Greene,  senior  partner  of  the  celebrated 
American  banking-house  at  Paris,  which  has  been  most  unequivocally 
testified  in  the  sincere  and  universal  expression  of  sorrow  that  has  fol- 
lowed his  regretted  demise.  In  the  commercial  world  he  was  justly  and 
widely  esteemed  for  his  prompt  and  honorable  dealings ; always  dis- 
tinguished by  rare  prudence,  unfailing  sagacity,  and  sound  judgment. 
But  his  great  personal  worth,  though  necessarily  less  known  through- 
out the  wide  circle  covered  by  his  mercantile  operations,  was  not  the 
less  appreciated  by  the  numerous  private  friends  that  came  within  the 
reach  and  fascination  of  his  kindly  disposition  and  genial  sympathies. 
For  nearly  forty  years  a resident  of  Havre,  the  whole  of  which  long 
period  he  spent  in  active  business,  he  became,  of  course,  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  the  commercial  classes  in  all  parts  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try ; and  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if,  after  the  many  and  flattering 
proofs  of  respect  and  affection  he  received,  he  had  not  contracted  a deep 
and  cordial  regard  for  the  land  in  which  he  had  so  long  resided.  Still, 
we  may  doubt  if  any  American,  whatever  might  be  the  strength  of  the 
ties  or  the  extent  of  the  interest  that  bound  him  to  his  native  soil,  ever 
cherished  for  his  parent  country  a truer  or  more  ardent  affection,  up  to 
the  latest  moment  of  his  career,  than  did  the  patriotic  and  estimable 
individual  whose  loss  we  are  now  called  upon  to  deplore.  It  was  not  in 
mere  expressions  of  admiration  for  the  growing  greaftness  of  his  native 
country,  nor  yet  in  cheap  but  ostentatious  words,  that  the  worthy  banker 
pleaded  his  honest  patriotism.  No,  it  was  in  other  and  far  more  sub- 
stantial forms.  How  many  acts  of  private  liberality,  or  how  many  gen- 
erous services  of  real  beneficence  he  performed  towards  the  unfortunate 
and  distressed,  no  one  can  fully  undertake  to  record  ; for  his  charity  was 
of  that  truly  Scriptural  origin  which  allowed  not  the  left  hand  to  know 
what  the  right  hand  gave.  But  we  are  justified  in  saying,  that,  in  his 
long  commercial  career,  the  applications  for  relief  from  great  numbers 
of  his  own  countrymen,  either  overtaken  by  commercial  disaster,  or  de- 
prived of  all  resource  by  exhausted  means,  were  necessarily  frequent, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  a voice  will  be  lifted  to  gainsay 
us,  when  we  declare  our  conviction,  that  misfortune  never  appealed  to 
him  in  vain. 

Full  of  years,  with  a serene  conscience,  and  a character  untarnished 
by  a single  stain,  he  saw  a slow  and  painful  death  approach,  without 
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dread,  or  even  regret  He  felt  in  that  supreme  hour,  that  he  had  faith- 
fully fulfilled  the  various  and  responsible  duties  of  a true  husband,  a 
kind  father,  and  a devoted  friend.  He  revised  with  searching  scrutiny 
the  checkered  vicissitudes  of  his  long  life,  and  finding  no  unworthy  act 
to  regret,  nor  dishonorable  deed  to  blush  for,  he  pronounced  his  con- 
science satisfied,  and  with  calmness  and  resignation  bequeathed  to  his 
children  a spotless  name,  to  his  country  an  unswerving  patriotism,  and 
to  the  class  which  he  honored,  at  once  an  example  and  a model. 

It  would  have  been  a subject  of  serious  regret,  if  the  distinguished 
banking-house,  that  the  labors  of  Mr.  Greene  for  such  a long  series  of 
years  had  contributed  to  establish  on  so  firm  a basis,  should  have  been 
suddenly  dissolved  by  his  death ; and  if  all  the  fruits  of  his  intelligence 
and  high  character  had  thus  been  scattered,  lost.  But  fortunately  it  has 
turned  out  otherwise.  The  extensive  business  and  well-earned  reputa- 
tion of  his  bank  have  fallen  into  hands  as  skilful  and  prudent  as  his  own, 
since  his  heir  and  son-in-law,  trained  under  his  own  eye,  and  practised 
in  the  same  admirable  system  that  had  been  so  well  inaugurated,  has 
succeeded  to  the  fortunes  and  responsibilities  of  his  late  regretted  par- 
ent. It  is  a source  of  profound  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  the  be- 
reaved family,  as  well  as  to  the  numerous  correspondents  of  the  house 
in  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world,  to  feel  assured  that  the  honorable 
reputation  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Greene  &.  Co.  will  lose  none  of  its 
solid  credit  for  punctuality,  promptitude,  and  liberality,  under  the  saga- 
cious direction  of  Mr.  Van  den  Broek.  And  whilst  we  congratulate  the 
financial  circles  of  Paris  upon  escaping  at  this  trying  period  the  still  ad- 
ditional diminution  of  their  resources  that  the  liquidation  of  so  old  and 
firmly  consolidated  a house  would  have  necessarily  occasioned,  still 
more  do  we  rejoice  as  an  American,  that  the  constantly  increasing  tide 
of  our  countrymen  into  Paris  will  not  be  drawn  into  new  and  strange 
channels  for  the  transaction  of  their  pecuniary  affairs.  We  are  glad  that 
the  well-known  and  elegant  locale  of  the  “Place  St.  George,”  which 
has  been  for  such  a nurpber  of  years,  both  during  the  time  of  the  late 
Mr.  Welles  and  tjiat  of  his  successor,  whose  loss  we  now  deplore, — 
we  are  glad,  we  say,  that  this  convenient  and  attractive  spot  will  still 
continue  to  be  frequented  by  American  travellers,  and  to  remain  conse- 
crated, as  it  were,  to  American  associations  and  traditions. 

In  the  simple  tribute  we  have  borne  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth, 
we  have  given  but  an  honest  and  spontaneous  utterance  to  the  affection- 
ate sentiments  of  our  heart ; and  who  could  question  for  a moment  how 
eminently  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  were  adapted  to  awaken  similar 
emotions  in  all  congenial  minds,  when  beholding  the  large  and  sympa- 
thetic concourse  that  gathered  around  his  bier  ? If  any  consolation 
could  have  penetrated  at  such  a moment  the  aching  hearts  of  the  be- 
reaved, it  might  have  been  found  in  the  numerous  and  distinguished  as- 
semblage of  countrymen  and  foreigners  that  had  come  forth  from  all 
sides  to  discharge  the  last  sad  act  of  homage. 

' In  taking  leave  of  our  melancholy  subject,  we  cannot  better  testily  our 
surviving  regard  for  the  lamented  banker,  than  by  expressing  an  earnest 
wish  for  the  prosperity  of  the  house  in  whose  fortunes  he  took  so  deep 
an  interest. 
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THE  STOCK-BROKERS. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin,  May  20, 1851. 

These  constitute  a class  of  business  men  sui  generis.  In  this  com* 
m unity  they  are  little  known,  for  here  there  is  not  “ ample  room 
and  verge  enough  ” for  them  to  operate  in ; transactions  in  stocks  con* 
stitute  rather  an  inconsiderable,  in  fact  an  insignificant,  item  of  the  busi* 
ness  “ on  change  ” in  the  Crescent  City.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
we  are  not  a stock-dealing  community;  one  will  suffice,  — we  have  no 
surplus  capital  to  venture  in  such  evanescent  and  fancy  speculations. 
In  New  York,  the  stock-broker  is  in  his  proper  element.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  speaks  oracularly,  for,  being  “ to  the  manner 
bom,”  it  speaks  of  what  it  knows,  describes  the  stock-broker  as  a gen- 
tleman in  manners  and  in  dress,  — one  who  has  a pleasant  word  for 
every  passing  acquaintance,  and,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  is  Christian- 
like  in  his  deportment  towards  those  in  need  of  his  assistance.  Liberal 
in  many  cases  to  a fault,  his  name  may  be  found  heading  the  subscrip- 
tion list  to  build  a theatre  or  a church,  for  the  support  of  the  Italian 
Opera  in  New  York,  or  a religious  Colporteur  in  the  Far  West,  accord- 
ing as  his  taste  may  happen  to  be. 

Stock-brokers  are  generally  married  men ; in  the  winter  or  business 
season,  they  live  up  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  squares  and  avenues ; 
they  affect  fashionable  life  and  easy  manners,  which  after  a while  sets 
upon  them  quite  naturally, — they  drink  good  wine,  sport  dashing  equi- 
pages, and  keep  the  best  of  company ; in  summer  they  have  their  rural 
retreats  or  villas,  to  which  they  resort  after  the  fatigues  and  toils  of  the 
day.  Upon  the  whole,  a stock-broker's  life  is  a very  enviable  one  in 
such  a city  as  New  York,  where  a man’s  bank-book  is  a sealed  book. 
If  there  be  any  class  of  men  who  live  upon  their  wits,  they  are  stock- 
brokers ; they  may  have  unlimited  credits,  they  may  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  get  on  the  blind  side,  or  rather  the  sharp  side,  of  every  paying  teller 
in  every  bank  in  such  a city  as  New  York ; and  yet,  without  wit  and 
shrewdness,  they  are  hollow  and  good  for  nothing,  merely  sounding 
brass,  — nothing  above  that  standard  will  they  ever  reach. 

The  business  of  a broker,  strictly  understood,  is  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing for  another;  but  New  York  stock-brokers  have  souls  above  such 
limited  and  contracted  spheres ; for  many  who  belong  to  the  stock  board 
never  execute  an  order,  or  make  a purchase  or  sale  of  stock,  except  on 
their  own  account,  — few  if  any  of  them  do  exclusively  a commission 
business. 

Those  who  constitute  this  class  (we  mean  those  who  are  interested 
in  stocks  on  their  own  account)  comprise  two  grand  divisions,  — the 
u bulls  ” and  the  “ bears,”  or  the  M longs  ” and  the  “ shorts.”  These 
are  flash  terms,  but  well  understood.  Our  information  of  the  attributes 
of  these  distinct  species,  we  get  from  the  authentic  source  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned.  The  “ bulls  ” are  those  who  purchase  stocks  for  a rise  ; 
these  they  sometimes  pay  for  themselves,  if  they  have  the  money  to 
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spare,  or  “ spout  ” them  with  some  capitalist  or  bank, — that  is,  pledge 
them  for  a loan  of  money  ; or  they  purchase  them  at  the  board,  “ buy- 
er ” 10,  30,  or  “ buyer  60  days  ” ; in  the  latter  case,  they  have  the  op- 
tion to  take  them  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract  at  the 
purchase  price. 

The  “ bull  ” sees  every  thing  “ couleur  de  rose  ” ; the  horizon  is  al- 
ways bright  and  cheering;  if  a passing  cloud  intervenes,  sunshine  is 
sure  to  follow  ; — he  keeps  a stout  heart,  and  is  never  dismayed,  and  it 
is  his  business  to  infuse  the  same  spirit  in  others,  which  he  hopes  to  do, 
saving  and  excepting  the  “ bears.” 

Of  the  “ bear,”  we  are  told  that  his  business  is  selling  stocks 
“ short  ” ; that  is,  he  contracts  to  deliver,  at  his  option,  in  10,  30,  or  60 
days,  stock  of  which  he  is  not  possessed,  with  the  hope  or  expectation 
that  he  will  be  able  to  buy  it  at  a lower  price  to  fulfil  his  contract.  He 
believes  in  a fall  in  the  market  price  of  stocks.  He  views  every  thing 
in  a different  light  from  the  “ bull,”  — looks  on  the  dark  side ; even 
his  countenance  wears  a sombre  hue, — he  seldom  laughs;  and  as  he 
slowly  walks  about  Wall  Street,  preaching  impending  ruin  to  railroads, 
banks,  and  merchants,  often  looks  as  if  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
severe  dose  of  medicine.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  crops  of  the 
country,  this  year,  will  be  short,  — that  the  importations  of  goods  from 
Europe  are  so  large  that  our  banks  may  have  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments ; and  asserts  with  great  positiveness  that  California  is  a humbug, 
and  that  the  receipts  of  gold  from  that  quarter  are  nearly  at  an  end. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  this  classification,  and  in  the  character- 
istics which  distinguish  these  two  distinct  and  opposite  species  of  trad- 
ers. Cotton-buyers,  whether  classed  as  commission  merchants,  factors, 
or  brokers,  are  governed  by  the  same  immutable  laws  which  influence 
buyers  and  sellers  of  any  and  every  commodity  ; however  prudent  and 
discreet  and  sincere  may  be  the  produce-seller,  he  is  a short  crop  man, 
and  from  the  same  idiosyncrasy  or  constitutional  infirmity,  the  buyer  is 
invariably  a long  crop  man. 

Stock- brokers,  as  a class,  are  neither  more  nor  less  addicted  to,  or 
exempt  from,  the  infirmities  which  govern  all  who  trade  and  barter  with 
their  fellow-men.  Their  business,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  is 
rather  a precarious  one,  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  value  of 
stocks  will,  in  a single  day,  either  make  or  break  scores  of  them.  It 
has  been  known  that  a speculative  house,  with  little  or  no  real  capital, 
has  had  on  hand  stocks  amounting  to  8 250,000  per  day.  The  profits 
of  commission  brokers  are,  however,  as  uniform  as  any  other  business. 
The  regular  rate  of  commission,  as  established  by  the  board,  is  one 
quarter  of  one  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  stock,  but  one  eighth  only 
is  the  rate  charged  by  one  broker  to  another.  The  business  of  stock- 
brokers has  become  systematized  ; in  large  cities  conventional  rules 
have  been  established  for  their  guidance  and  conduct,  and  they  comprise 
some  of  the  most  influential  and  respected  of  our  citizens. 

Notb  —Those  who  take  much  Interest  In  the  Slock  Exchange,  Its  rules,  refl  ations,  movements, 
&c.,  will  find  a rraphic  sketch  of  it  In  our  third  volume,  pp.  548-360,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Grant, 
author  of  “ The  Great  Metropolis,"  and  a later  sketch,  from  the  London  Banker  t1  Magazine,  in  our 
fourth  volume,  pp.  437-446.  — Ed.  B.  M. 
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GILBART’S  TREATISE  ON  BANKING. 

Prom  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  Banking.  By  James  William  Gilbart, 

F.  R.  S.,  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

New  York : George  P.  Putnam.  8vo.  pp.  458. 

This  work  is  written  in  a neat  and  very  perspicuous  style,  totally  free 
from  terms  of  science.  His  course  of  remark  shows  the  author  to  have 
been  a judicious  practical  banker,  possessing  that  best  sort  of  shrewd- 
ness, which  is  founded  on  an  honorable,  just,  and  temperate  disposition. 
The  first  seven  sections  comprise  a large  amount  of  information,  famil- 
iar, it  is  true,  to  men  connected  with  banking  business,  yet  useful  even 
to  them  for  its  mingled,  generous,  and  sagacious  spirit,  and  instructive 
U>  all  others. 

When  Mr.  Gilbart  arrives  at  the  eighth  section,  and  enters  on  a dis- 
cussion of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  celebrated  Bank  Act  of  1844,  he  embarks 
upon  the  illimitable,  dark  sea  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  paper  cur- 
rency, in  which  so  many  writers,  and,  what  is  worse,  such  numerous 
operators,  have  been  ingulfed.  But  though  an  opponent  of  its  policy 
and  provisions,  he  keeps  his  temper,  sails  skilfully  through  its  whirl- 
pools and  along  its  rocks  and  quicksands,  and  at  last  reaches  the  end  of 
the  voyage ; but  only  to  embark  anew  upon  a navigation  not  less  dif- 
ficult, — the  administration  of  the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  their  failures.  With  the  practical  details  of  the  administration  of 
banks,  which  all  business  men  would  be  benefited  by  consulting,  Mr. 
Gilbart  concludes  the  first  section  of  his  work. 

The  second  section  is  composed  of  an  account  of  the  various  banking 
institutions  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  mode  of  trans- 
actin  g business  in  them ; to  which  is  annexed  an  appendix  containing  a 
page  or  two  about  the  Bank  of  France,  and  a mere  mention  of  the  law 
of  banking  in  New  York.  We  cannot  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  work; 
but  there  is  one  chapter,  the  eighth,  which  deserves  to  have  attention 
attracted  to  it  for  its  singularity  in  a work  of  this  description.  It  is  en- 
titled, “ The  Moral  and  Religious  Duties  of  Banking  Companies.”  And 
let  those  narrow-minded  men,  who  know  little  of  banking,  and  less,  if 
possible,  of  the  immense  transactions  that  take  place  in  Wall  Street,  in 
New  York,  in  the  course  of  every  day,  be  hereby  informed,  that  this 
chapter  is  not  a short  one,  but  occupies  the  liberal  allowance  of  thirty- 
seven  pages  in  a volume  of  four  hundred  and  seventy. 

After  a clear  decision,  that  public  companies  are  as  much  moral 
agents  as  individuals  are,  he  investigates  and  points  out  those  moral  and 
leligious  obligations  which  such  bodies  are  bound  to  perform  ; and  the 
rewards  or  punishments  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  perform- 
ance or  non-performance  of  them.  In  pursuing  these  inquiries,  the 
author  quotes  liberally  from  the  Bible.  This  may  be  called  the  ethical 
division  of  his  treatise,  as  the  early  chapters  contained  the  legal.  Who 
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will  say  that  an  argument  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  companies  have 
or  ought  to  have  consciences,  as  well  as  individuals,  when  it  is  notorious 
that  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  guilty  without  scruple  of  many 
practices,  for  which,  in  their  personal  capacity,  they  would  blush  with 
shame  ? 

“ Banking  companies,”  he  says,  “ should  not  take  the  accounts  of 
disreputable  parties.  A fraudulent  bankrupt  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
open his  accounts,  even  should  he  plead  that,  though  he  had  cheated 
all  his  other  creditors,  he  had  not  cheated  his  banker.” 

“ A public  company  should  not  meddle  with  politics,  nor  let  their  in- 
fluence be  employed  to  produce  any  political  change.”  [A  hit  at  the 
Camden  and  Amboy.] 

“ They  should  employ  none  but  honorable  men  to  plead  any  cause 
in  which  they  may  be  engaged.  Advocates  noted  for  legal  quibbling, 
attacking  private  character,  or  browbeating  witnesses,  should  not  be  en- 
gaged ; and  their  standing  counsel  should  be  a man  of  high  moral  and 
religious  principle.” 

“ It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  educate  the 
poor.” 

Being  moral  agents,  public  companies,  like  individuals,  are  amenable 
to  punishment  for  transgression ; but  differ  from  them  in  this  respect ; 
the  penalty  is  exacted  in  this  world,  and  consists  in  the  loss  of  what  it 
is  their  great  purpose  to  obtain,  — wealth.  They  are  punished  by  a 
failure  of  success.  Mr.  Gilbart  thinks,  and  supports  his  opinions  by  an 
abundance  of  Scriptural  quotations,  that  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  is  not 
necessarily  sinful.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Scriptures,  riches  and  honor 
are  everywhere  represented  as  the  rewards  of  piety  and  virtue. 

“ It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  a righteous  retaliation  appears 
to  be  the  prevailing  principle  of  the  Divine  government.” 

Such  are  6ome  of  the  sentiments,  which  are  not  scattered  merely 
through  the  book,  but  form  its  staple.  The  highest  principles  of  our 
nature,  and  a conscientious  sense  of  absolute  duty,  pervade  it,  and  are 
applied  to  business,  whether  transacted  by  individuals  or  companies ; for 
these  are  not  divested  of  responsibility,  because  composed  of  many 
persons,  who  are  to  share  it. 

The  work  is  comprehensive,  including  the  law,  and,  it  may  be  said 
with  perfect  seriousness,  the  gospel  also  of  banking.  Its  ethical  chapter 
is,  indeed,  much  broader  than  this,  including  every  kind  of  business  in 
its  scope.  In  this  respect  the  volume  is  a novelty,  and  an  honor  to  the 
author;  and  it  cannot  but  help  to  improve,  what  every  body  must  admit 
is  loudly  called  for,  the  morals  of  business.  The  writer  is  in  earnest,  and 
must  therefore  make  an  impression  on  his  reader.  There  is  sufficient  in 
its  pages  to  make  a successful  banker,  and,  more  than  all,  a good  man. 
Let  any  company  preserve  the  line  of  conduct  therein  recommended, 
and  wealth,  as  well  as  reputation,  will  be  absolutely  certain.  Embraced 
in  this  single  treatise  there  is  a good  law-book,  — a thorough,  historical, 
and  didactic  account  of  banks  and  banking,  — an  essay  on  the  money 
branch  of  political  economy,  with  two  excellent  sermons,  composing  the 
chapter  we  have  quoted  from,  at  the  close.  YVe  urge  the  work  upon  the 
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studious  perusal  of  the  whole  community,  but  especially  of  the  dealers 
in  money,  which  we  take  to  be  “ that  insane  root  ” of  evil  spoken  of 
by  our  great  dramatic  poet. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Gilbabt  on  Banking. — This  is  an  able  and  complete  treatise  on 
banking,  exhibiting  the  nature  and  utility  of  banking,  bank  book-keep* 
ing,  calculations,  and  all  the  forms  of  bank  documents,  and  showing  the 
methods  of  business  in  the  banks  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
public  and  private.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  to  all  concerned  in 
the  banking  operations  of  our  country.  As  England  is  the  monetary 
centre  of  the  world,  it  is  desirable  to  all  our  bankers  to  know  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  banks  of  Great  Britain.  The  last  chapter  is  not  the  least 
in  importance  and  interest.  It  is  entitled  u The  Moral  and  Religious 
Duties  of  Banking  Companies.”  “ Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights,”  said  the  late  Mr.  Drummond  ; a principle  expressly  recognized 
and  enforced  in  the  Queen's  speech,  delivered  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1845.  And  it  will  be  found  true,  that  the  permanent  prosperity  of  com- 
panies, as  well  as  of  individuals,  can  only  be  secured  by  acting  upon 
the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  That  these  have  not 
been  the  principles  of  action  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  ever  heard  the 
proverb,  “ Corporations  have  no  souls.”  Proverbs  never  come  into  be- 
ing without  a firm  basis  in  fact.  Directors  at  a council-board  dare  do 
what  they  would  not  do  as  individuals,  and  a common  responsibil- 
ity comes  home  to  no  one.  If  this  chapter  be  well  studied,  and  its 
teachings  adopted  by  all  the  bank  directors  and  bankers  of  our  land, 
banks  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  fountains  of  blessings,  in  the 
communities  in  whose  property  they  prosper,  and  whom  they  aid  and  up- 
hold while  they  are  themselves  enriched. 


lM"pORTmriTT.  — A banker  will  often  be  subjected  to  importunity  by  persons  who 
will  desire  a deviation  from  the  usual  modes  of  banking.  They  will  propose  a relaxa- 
tion of  good  rules,  and  allege  therefor  some  pressing  emergency ; but  if  the  relaxation 
involves  any  insecurity,  any  violation  of  law  or  of  official  duty,  the  banker  should 
never  submit,  even  when  the  result  may  promise  unusual  lucrativeness  to  his  bank. 
While  a banker  adheres  with  regularity  to  known  forms  of  business  and  settled  prin- 
ciples, Providence  is  a guarantee  for  his  success ; but  when  he  deviates  from  these, 
Providence  is  almost  equally  a guarantee  of  disaster  both  personal  and  official.  — A . 
B.  Johnson . 

Our  Appropriate  Sphere.  — When  we  perform  well  the  direct  duties  of  our  sta- 
tion, we  need  not  curiously  trouble  ourselves  to  effect,  indirectly,  some  remote  duty. 
Results  belong  to  Providence,  and  by  the  natnral  catenation  of  events,  (a  system  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  our  restricted  foresight,)  a man  can  usually  in  no  way  so  efficiently 
promote  the  general  welfare,  as  by  vigilantly  guarding  the  peculiar  interest  commit- 
ted to  his  care.  — Ibid. 
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A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BANKING. 

By  J.  W.  GILBART,  Esq., 

Gbnkkal  Manaoka  op  tab  London  and  Wbstminbtsb  Bank. 
Continued  from  page  985,  June  No. 


Section  II.  The  London  Private  Bankers. 
Section  ID.  The  Joint-Stock  Banks  in  London. 


The  third  section  of  this  portion  of  the  work  will  be  found  particularly  interesting  to  our  America* 
readers,  as  developing  the  principles  and  plan  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  (under  the  control 
of  the  writer  of  the  Treatise  on  Banking),  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank,  the  Union  Bank  of  Loodon, 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  London,  the  London  and  County  Joint-Stock  Bank,  and  the  Clearing-House,  — 
with  an  elaborate  view  of  the  Country  Private  Banks,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  currency  with  reference  it 
them. 


A kind  of  clearing  takes  place  between  the  Bank  of  England  and 
some  of  the  London  bankers. 

Most  of  the  London  bankers  keep  a drawing  account  with  the  Bank 
of  England.  And  when  checks  or  bills  are  presented  to  a banker  for 
payment  by  the  bank,  he  pays  them  by  a check,  which  is  passed  to  the 
debit  of  his  account.  It  is  also  said  that  some  bankers  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  bank  that  no  check  shall  be  posted  to  their  debit  until  after 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Hence,  if  the  bankers  draw  large 
checks  in  the  morning,  they  can  provide  for  them  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  This  so  far  resembles  a clearing,  that  no  notes  pass  in  settling  the 
daily  transactions.  But  it  is  merely  an  arrangement  between  the  Bank 
of  England  and  each  banker  individually,  and  has  no  reference  to  any 
settlement  of  accounts  among  the  bankers  themselves.  The  following 
is  the  evidence  on  this  subject  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  reply  to 
questions  put  by  Mr.  Glyn,  a London  banker : — 

“ Mr.  Glyn.  — Do  not  the  private  banks  clear  with  the  Bank  of  England,  by  the  use 
of  checks  upon  the  Bank  of  England  1 — They  have  the  option  of  doing  so. 

“ That  is  a substitute  for  the  notes  which  would  be  used,  and  that  so  tar  economises 
the  bank-notes  1 — Yes. 

“Does  not  that  observation  also  apply  to  joint-stock  banks'?  do  not  they  clear, 
throngh  the  medium  of  checks,  upon  the  Bank  of  England  ? — Yes ; but  as  far  as  re- 
gards clearing,  it  is  a question  between  the  joint-stock  banks  and  the  private  bankers. 

“ But  so  far  as  reganls  the  private  banks  and  the  Bank  of  England,  the  economy  of 
bank-notes  between  them  is  carried  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  inasmuch  as  the 
private  banks  use  checks  upon  the  Bank  of  England?  — Yes.”  ( Commons , 3266 - 
8270). 

The  banks  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  adopted  a somewhat  similar,  but  a 
more  extensive  plan  of  clearing,  through  the  means  of  the  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  plan  was  thus  described  in  a letter  addressed 
to  me  about  two  years  ago,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  on  the  subject : — 
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u The  banks  here  do  not  clear.  They  used  to  do  so,  and  for  that  pur* 
pose  had  a room  at  Messrs.  Ridley’s  bank ; but,  from  some  objection 
raised  by  Messrs.  Lambtons,  the  system  was  discontinued. 

“ They  have,  however,  adopted  a plan  of  exchanges,  which,  from  the 
facilities  granted  by  the  branch  bank,  answers  nearly  the  same  purpose  as 
a clearing,  without  the  expense.  I must  inform  you  that  they  all  have 
drawing  accounts  with  the  branch  bank,  and  the  plan  now  adopted  is  as 
follows,  namely : — 

“ At  two  o’clock  every  day,  each  bank  pays  in,  to  its  credit  with  the 
branch  bank,  all  bills  and  cheques  on  other  banks  received  up  to  that 
hour.  The  amounts  so  paid  in  are  passed  to  credit  in  totals,  and  the  bills 
and  cheques  are  then  sorted  into  charges  upon  the  respective  banks,  and 
presented  at  their  counters  by  the  Bank  of  England,  who  receive  in  pay* 
ment  a cheque  upon  themselves.  So  that,  in  fact,  each  bank  is  credited 
in  total  with  what  it  pays  in,  and  debited  with  the  cheque  given  for  what 
it  has  to  pay ; thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  any  bank-nojes  passing. 

“ This  of  course  gives  the  branch  bank  some  trouble,  and  they  there* 
fore  strictly  confine  the  facility  to  those  banks  issuing  Bank  of  England 
paper ; and  as  the  Union  Bank  issues  its  own  paper,  it  is  consequently  ex* 
dtuded,  and  is  obliged  to  exchange  separately  with  the  other  bankers.” 
Several  of  the  bankers  at  the  West-end  of  London  keep  an  account 
with  a City  bank.  They  do  not,  however,  in  all  cases  pass  the  whole  of 
their  transactions  through  the  Clearing-house.  They  pay  and  receive 
with  the  clearing  bankers  individually,  and  sometimes  leave  their  unpaid 
tails  with  their  city  agent  They  occasionally  pay  into  the  City  bonk  the 
cheques  they  may  have  on  the  clearing  bankers,  and  on  the  other  bank- 
ers too. 

The  stock-brokers  usually  write  across  every  cheque  they  draw,  the 
name  of  the  banker  of  the  party  in  whose  favor  it  is  drawn ; and  if  they 

do  not  know  the  name  of  the  banker,  they  write  “ & Co.”  ' The 

banker  on  whom  it  is  drawn  will  then  pay  it  only  in  the  clearing.  If  a 
broker  intends  a cheque  to  be  paid  in  bank  notes  across  the  counter,  he 
writes  on  it  the  word  “ cash  ” ; such  cheques  are  given  only  to  persons 
who  do  not  keep  bankers. 

Many  persons  now  cross  the  cheques  they  draw  with  the  name  of  a 
banker,  to  guard  against  fraud  in  case  the  cheques  should  be  lost  or 
stolen.  The  cheque  can  then  only  be  paid  to  the  banker  whose  name  is 
on  the  cheque.  If  it  be  crossed  with  the  names  of  two  bankers  it  will  be 
refused  payment  to  either,  unless  the  matter  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

Clearing  bankers  never  make  payments  to  each  other,  except  through 
the  clearing. 

The  effects  of  the  clearing-house  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  M’Culloch, 
in  his  Commercial  Dictionary : — 

• By  far  the  largest  proportion  both  of  the  inland  bills  in  circulation  in  the  country, 
tod  also  of  die  foreign  bills  drawn  upon  Great  Britain,  are  made  payable  in  London, 
the  grand  focus  to  which  all  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  empire  are  ultimately 
brought  to  be  adjusted.  And  in  order  still  further  to  economise  the  use  of  money,  the 
principal  bankers  of  die  metropolis  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  a clerk  each  day  to  the 
Clearing-house  in  Lombard  Street,  who  carries  with  him  the  various  bills  in  the  pos- 
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cession  of  hie  bonce,  that  are  drawn  upon  other  bankers;  and,  having  exchanged  them 
for  the  bills  in  the  possession  of  those  others  that  are  drawn  upon  his  constituents,  the 
balance  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  is  paid  in  cash  or  Bank  of  England  notes-  By 
this  contrivance  the  bankers  of  London  are  enabled  to  settle  transactions  to  the  extent 
of  several  millions  a day,  by  the  employment  of  not  more,  at  an  average,  than 
£ 200,000  to  JE  300,000  of  cash  or  bank-notes. 

“ In  consequence  of  these  and  other  facilities  afforded  by  the  intervention  of  bankers 
'for  the  settlement  of  pecuniary  transactions  the  money  required  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  an  extensive  country  is  reduced  to  a trifle  only,  compared  with  what  it  would 
otherwise  be.  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  total 
saving  that  is  thus  effected ; but,  supposing  that  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  gold  and  -silver 
and  bank-notes  are  at  present  required,  notwithstanding  all  the  devices  that  have  been 
resorted  to  for  economizing  money  for  the  circulation  of  Great  Britain,  it  may,  one 
should  think,  be  fairly  concluded,  that  two  hundred  millions  would,  at  the  very  least, 
have  been  required  to  transact  an  equal  amount  of  business,  but  for  those  devices. 
If  this  statement  be  nearly  accurate,  and  there  arc  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  is 
rather  under  than  over-rated,  it  strikingly  exhibits  the  vast  importance  of  banking  in  a 
public  point  of  view.  By  its  means  fifty  or  sixty  millions  are  rendered  capable  of 
performing  the  same  functions,  and  in  an  infinitely  more  commodious  manner,  that 
would  otherwise  have  required  four  times  that  sum ; and,  supposing  that  twenty  or 
thirty  millions  are  employed  by  the  bankers  as  a capital  in  their  establishments,  no 
less  than  120  or  130  millions  will  be  altogether  disengaged,  or  cease  to  be  employed 
as  an  instrument  of  circulation,  and  made  available  for  employment  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.” 


Section  HL  — THE  JOINT-STOCK  BANKS  IN  LONDON. 

London  is  the  head-quarters  of  several  joint-stock  banks,  who  conduct 
their  business  operations  in  the  provinces,  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  colonies. 
But  we  purpose  here  to  notice  only  those  joint-stock  banks  who  carry  on 
business  as  London  bankers.  These  are  five : — The  London  and  West- 
minster Bank ; the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank ; the  Union  Bank  of  London ; 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  London ; the  London  and  County  Banking  Com- 
pany. 


I.  — The  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

I.  Its  History.  — In  the  Act  for  renewing  the  Bank  of  England  Char- 
ter, passed  in  1833,  it  was  declared  to  be  the  law,  that  companies  or  part- 
nerships consisting  of  more  than  six  persons  might  carry  on  the  business 
of  banking  in  London.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  a pros- 
pectus was  issued,  proposing  to  form  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 
The  shares,  however,  were  taken  up  but  tardily,  and  the  bank  did  not 
commence  business  until  March  10th,  1834,  and  then  only  with  a paid-up 
capital  of  £ 50,000,  and  of  this  capital  a large  portion  is  said  to  have 
been  subscribed  by  shareholders  who  resided  in  the  country. 

As  the  Bank  Charter  Act  did  not  prescribe  the  way  in  which  companies 
of  more  than  six  persons  were  to  sue  or  be  sued,  the  directors  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  brought  a bill  into  Parliament,  in  the  session  of 
1834,  to  authorize  them  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  names  of  their  public 
officers,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  banking  companies  that  were  locat- 
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ed  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from  London.  This  bill  was  carried  by  large 
majorities  through  the  House  of  Commons,  although  opposed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  by  Lord  Althorp,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  bill,  however,  was  lost  in  the  Lords.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  failure,  the  bank  followed  the  plan  of  suing  and  being  sued 
through  the  medium  of  trustees. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  business,  the  directors  applied  to  the 
Committee  of  Private  Bankers  for  admission  to  the  Clearing-house.  This 
was  refused.  The  directors  also  applied  for  permission  to  have  a drawing 
account  at  the  Bank  of  England.  This,  too,  was  refused! 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  bank  continued  to  advance,  and, 
by  the  date  of  the  First  Annual  Report,  March  4th,  1835,  the  paid-up 
capital,  increased  by  two  calls  of  £ 5 each  upon  the  shareholders,  amount- 
to  244,945. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1835,  the  Bank  of  England  institut- 
ed legal  proceedings  to  prevent  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  ac- 
• cep  ting  bills  drawn  at  less  than  six  months  after  date.  Supported,  how- 
ever, by  the  legal  opinions  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  Sir  William  Follett,  and 
Mr.  Pemberton,  the  trustees  continued  to  accept  such  bills,  and  resisted 
the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

By  the  end  of  December,  1835,  the  number  of  shares  issued  had  in- 
creased to  17,818.  Soon  afterwards  the  directors  made  a fourth  call  of 
£ 5 per  share,  payable  the  following  April.  This  made  £ 20  paid  upon 
each  share,  ana  the  whole  paid-up  capital  exceeded  £ 400,000.  The  div- 
idend on  the  year  ending  December,  1835,  was  at  the  rate  of  4 per 
cent. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1836,  the  bank  extended  its  branch- 
es- In  addition  to  the  branch  at  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall,  opened  on  the 
same  day  as  the  head  office  in  Throgmorton  Street,  the  bank  opened,  on 
the  4th  of  January,  a branch  at  213  High  Holbom,  and  another  at  87, 
Whitechapel ; and  on  the  29th  of  February,  another  was  opened  in  Wel- 
lington Street,  Southwark.  In  the  following  June  a branch  was  opened  at 
155  Oxford  Street.  In  this  year  the  bank  obtained  a large  accession  of 
country  business,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  formation  of  a great  num- 
ber of  new  joint-stock  banks  throughout  the  country.  In  this  year,  too, 
the  directors  issued  9,333  shares  at  a premium  of  £4  10*.  per  share,  by 
which  the  sum  of  £ 4 1 ,998  10s.  was  realized  as  premiums.  The  total 
paid-up  capital  on  December  31st,  1836,  amounted  to  £ 597,225,  on 
which  a dividend  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1837,  the  suit  brought  by  the  Bank  of 
England  was  terminated,  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  granting  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  from  accepting  bills  at 
less  than  six  months  after  date.  The  country  joint-stock  banks  then 
adopted  the  practice  of  drawing  upon  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
“ without  acceptance,”  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bank  of  Ireland  draws 
upon  the  Bank  of  England.  No  practical  difficulty  was  experienced,  and 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  lost  none  of  its  connections  in  conse- 
quence of  this  adverse  decision.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  directors  de- 
clared the  usual  dividend  of  5 per  cent 
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On  the  26th  of  December,  1638,  the  bank  removed  its  business  from 
No.  38  Throgmorton  Street,  to  their  new  building  in  Lothbuiy.  In  the 
report  delivered  in  March,  1839,  the  directors  refer  in  the  following  terms 
to  the  then  condition  of  the  bank : — 

“ The  pleasure  which  the  directors  feel  in  making  their  FiAh  Annual 
Report  is  augmented  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  delivered  to  the 
proprietors  in  their  own  building,  an  event  that  seems  to  justify  a glance 
at  the  past  history  of  the  bank. 

“ When  the  directors  consider,  that  during  the  five  years  of  the  existent 
of  this  establishment,  they  have  had  to  contend  against  the  fears  and  prej- 
udices  of  the  public  mind,  the  uncertainties  and  the  intricacies  of  the  law, 
and  the  opposing  influence  of  .existing  interests ; and  that  this  conflict  has 
been  carried  on  in  seasons  of  great  commercial  embarrassment,  and  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty ; and  that,  amid  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, they  have  nevertheless  acquired  a paid-up  capital  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  respectable  pro- 
prietors, a large  and  increasing  business  in  London,  and  a country  con- 
nection that  embraces  one  hundred  and  fifty  banks  and  branches,  they  do 
feel  that  the  result  of  the  first  experiment  of  establishing  a joint-stock  hank 
in  London  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  that  the  confidence  they  ex- 
pressed in  their  First  Annual  Report  has  been  abundantly  confirmed.** 

The  same  report  makes  the  following  allusion  to  the  other  joint-stock 
banks  established  in  London : — 

“ It  may  be  expected  that  some  noticp  should  be  taken  in  this  report  of 
the  extension  of  the  system  of  joint-stock  banking  in  London.  This  will 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  militate  against  our  interests,  as  those 
principles,  which  we  were  the  first  to  advocate,  will  be  thus  more  widely 
disseminated.  Hence  all  banking  companies  that  may  be  respectably  and 
honorably  conducted  will  be  regarded  by  this  bank,  not  as  rivals,  but  as 
allies.  At  the  same  time,  the  shareholders  should  bear  in  mind,  that  as 
joint-stock  banks  multiply  in  London,  each  bank  will  have  to  depend 
mainly  upon  the  support  of  its  own  proprietary.  And  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  having  been  first  in  the  field,  ought  not  to  suffer  itself 
to  be  passed  in  the  course  by  later  and  more  youthful  competitors.  But 
if  the  exertions  of  our  shareholders  be  at  all  proportionate  to  their  num- 
bers, their  wealth,  and  their  respectability,  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  will  not  only  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  joint-stock  bank  in 
London  in  the  order  of  time,  but  in  other  respects  also  will  be  enabled  to 
maintain  the  preeminence.’* 

In  March,  1840,  the  dividend  was  raised  to  6 per  cent,  upon  the  profits 
of  the  preceding  year;  and  this  rate  has  since  been  constantly  main- 
tained. In  1841  the  directors  issued  ten  thousand  of  the  unappropriated 
shares  at  par  to  the  existing  shareholders,  in  the  proportion  of  one  new 
share  to  the  holder  of  three  shares.  This  raised  the  number  of  shares 
issued  to  40,000,  and  the  paid-up  capital  to  £ 800,000.  In  February, 
1842,  the  bank  opened  a drawing  account  with  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  the  report  delivered  March,  1841,  the  directors  observe,  — “During 
the  past  year  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country  have  occupied  a large 
portion  of  public  attention.  The  directors  trust  that  the  events  and  dis- 
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cantons  that  have  taken  place  will  have  the  effect  of  diffusing  a correct 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  joint-stock  banking,  and  that  institutions 
tike  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  will  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
lame  legal  rights  and  privileges  which  are  accorded  to  other  banking  es- 
tablishments.” In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Gilbart,  the  general  manager,  was 
examined  for  four  days  before  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  the  request  of  a meeting  of  deputies  from  the  joint-stock  banks. 
In  the  report  of  March,  1844,  we  read,  — “As  the  speech  from  the' 
throne  has  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  ‘ the  state  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  to  other  banking  es- 
tablishments,' the  directors  have  cooperated  with  the  representatives  of 
other  joint-stock  banks  in  bringing  under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
) ment  the  defects  of  the  laws  relating  to  banking  companies,  which  they 
i feel  sure  the  Legislature  will  not  refuse  to  remedy.”  . In  this  year  the 
bank  obtained  the  power  to  draw,  accept,  or  indorse  any  bills  of  exchange 
not  payable  to  bearer  on  demand ; and  immediately  commenced  accept- 
ing die  bills  drawn  by  its  country  connections,  and  issuing  circular  letters 
of  credit  for  the  use  of  travellers  and  residents  on  the  continent.  In  the 
same  year  the  bank  obtained  the  power  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  the 
names  of  its  public  officers,  and  accordingly  registered  the  names  of  its 
trustees  for  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  dividend  of  6 per  cent.,  the  directors  gave  in 
March,  1847,  a bonus  of  2 per  cent  out  of  the  profits  of  the  preceding 
year.  At  the  same  time  they  announced  the  distribution  of  the  remain- 
ing ten  thousand  unappropriated  shares  at  par  among  the  existing  share- 
holders, in  the  proportion  of  one  new  share  to  every  four  shares  pre- 
viously held.  This  raised  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  hank  to  one  million 
sterling. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1847,  Messrs.  Young  & Sons  (formerly 
Messrs.  Weston  & Young),  of  Southwark,  retired  from  business,  and  the 
customers  of  the  bank,  according  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Young,  transferred 
tbeir  accounts  to  the  Southwark  Branch  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank. 

At  a general  meeting  held  on  the  1st  of  March,  1848,  the  report  an- 
nounced that,  with  the  exception  of  outstanding  instalments  amounting  to 
£ 3,273,  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank  was  one  million  sterling.  A divi- 
dend at  the  usual  rate  of  6 per  cent  was  declared,  and  £ 4,223  4s.  10d. 
was  added  to  the  surplus  fund. 

The  chairman  stated  that,  in  the  week  preceding  the  letter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment suspending  the  act  of  1844,  the  bank  had  sold  Government  secu- 
rities to  a large  amount,  which  could  not  afterwards  be  replaced  but  at  an 
advanced  price.  The  loss  thus  occasioned  amounted  to  nearly  £ 20,000. 
The  following  is  the  paragraph  in  the  report  referring  to  this  sub- 
ject : — 

“ From  the  severe  pressure  on  the  money  market  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  realize  some  portion  of  our  Gov- 
ernment securities ; and  although  the  profits  of  the  year  have,  conse- 
quently, been  curtailed,  yet  the  directors  feel  assured  that  the  liberality 
which  they  were  thus  enabled  to  exercise  towards  its  customers  will  tend 
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to  the  advantage  of  the  bank.  The  whole  of  the  stock  th  t was  sold  has 
since  been  replaced.” 

At  this  meeting  the  proprietors  recommended  to  the  di  ectors  that  the 
geneml  meetings  should  be  held  half-yearly,  and  that  th  s first  meeting 
should  be  held  earlier  in  the  year.  The  directors  accoi  lingly  called  a 
special  meeting  on  the  19th  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  re  ;eiving  a half- 
yearly  report,  and  for  making  such  alterations  in  the  deed  >f  settlement  as 
would  enable  the  proprietors  to  meet  on  the  third  Wednesc  xy  in  January, 
instead  of  the  first  Wednesday  in  March.  The  result  of  th  is  resolution  is, 
that  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  bank  will  in  future  be  held,  under 
the  deed,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  January,  and  a half-  pearly  meeting 
may  be  called  specially  by  the  directors  either  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
July,  or  on  any  other  day,  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  n<  cessary  or  ex- 
pedient. 

From  this  half-yearly  report  it  appeared,  that,  from  lost  es  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  it  had  become  necessary  to  take  £ 5,161  3«.  Id.  from  the  sur- 
plus fund  to  make  up  the  half-yearly  dividend.  But  in  the  second  half- 
year  the  profits  exceeded  the  dividend  by  £ 7,237  8s.  2d.,  making  on  the 
whole  of  the  year  1848  an  addition  to  the  surplus  fund  of  ;f2,076  Os.  Id., 
after  paying  the  dividend  of  6 per  cent  on  the  increased  jiaid-up  capital 
of  £ 1,000,000. 

II.  Its  Principles.  — At  the  time  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
was  announced,  it  was  contended  by  the  advocates  of  the  previous  system 
that  the  principles  of  joint-stock  banking  were  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
wants  and  habits  of  the  population  of  London.  Had  the  founders  of  this 
bank  possessed  zeal  without  discretion,  they  would  probably  have  disre- 
garded the  peculiarities  of  the  field  of  their  operations,  and  have  adopted 
entirely  the  system  of  banking  so  long  acted  upon  in  Scotland.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  combined  the  enlightened  views  of  statesmen 
with  the  caution  and  practical  knowledge  of  men  of  business.  Hence, 
they  followed  or  discarded  the  principles  of  Scotch  banking  according  as 
they  found  them  adapted,  or  otherwise,  to  the  local  circumstances  of  the 
London  population.  They  seemed  not  so  anxious  to  introduce  a new  sys- 
tem of  banking,  as  to  guard  against  the  imperfections  of  the  one  previous- 
ly in  existence.  From  the  original  prospectus  and  other  documents  issued 
by  the  company,  we  learn  that  the  fbllowing  principles  were  those  ulti- 
mately adopted. 

1.  That  the  bank  should  consist  of  an  unlimited  number  of  partners. 
This  is  essential  to  its  character  as  a joint-stock  bank.  It  was  ascertained 
that  within  the  previous  twenty  years  about  twenty  private  banking  houses 
had  stopped  payment  in  London ; that  by  most  of  these  failures  the  public 
had  sustained  considerable  losses,  and  that  great  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments had  been  occasioned  by  the  interruption  to  business  and  the 
want  of  confidence  which  these  failures  had  occasioned.  A bank  com- 
posed of  several  hundred  partners,  all  of  whose  property  would  be  an- 
swerable for  its  obligations  to  the  public,  seemed  the  most  effectual  way 
of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  these  evils.  To  show  the  strength  of  the 
company  and  the  extent  of  the  confidence  to  which  they  are  entitled,  a 
list  of  the  shareholders  is  published  with  the  annual  report  of  the  directors. 
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Since  the  Act  of  1644,  these  names  have  also  been  published  at  the 
commencement  of  each  year  in  a Supplement  to  the  Royal  Gazette. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  those  published  in  the  year  1847 : — 
Spinsters,  140 ; married  women,  16 ; widows,  66 ; clergymen,  34 ; medi- 
cal men,  13 ; naval  and  military  officers,  45 ; solicitors,  barristers,  and 
writers  to  the  signet,  9 ; men  of  title,  12 ; gentlemen  and  others,  731 : 
making  a total  of  1,066.  These  are  resident  as  follows : — 

In  London,  and  within  fifteen  miles 

thereof, 675 

In  other  parts  of  England,  . . 390 

In  Scotland, 49 


In  Ireland, 11 

In  other  countries,  ...  18 

Total,  . . 1,066 


2.  A second  principle  adopted  was,  that  the  bank  should  have  a large 
paid-up  capital. 

It  was  observed  that  the  London  bankers  did  not  carry  on  business 
with  their  own  capital,  but  merely  upon  their  credit : they  were  supposed 
to  be  men  of  property,  and,  in  some  cases,  this  supposition  constituted  the 
whole  of  their  working  capital.  Hence,  in  some  instances,  London  bank- 
ers had  stopped  payment  who  were  perfectly  solvent ; but  their  property 
was  not  engaged  in  their  business,  and  could  not  suddenly  be  realized  to 
pay  their  debts.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  to  be  prepared  at  all 
times  for  a withdrawal  of  its  deposits,  to  be  able  to  give  adequate  accom- 
modation to  its  customers,  and  to  support  public  confidence  in  seasons  of 
extreme  pressure,  a large  paid-up  capital  was  deemed  requisite.  No  idea 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  of  remaining  satisfied  with  a small  capital 
in  order  to  pay  larger  dividends.  The  directors  do  not  appear  to  have 
regarded  themselves  as  mere  agents,  employed  to  obtain  the  most  rapid 
return  for  a sum  of  money ; but  they  acted  as  the  founders  of  an  estab- 
lishment destined  to  take  a high  rank  among  the  national  institutions  of 
the  country.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  fixed  at  £ 5,000,000  sterling, 
divided  into  50,000  shares  of  £ 100  each.  All  these  shares  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  partners,  and  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank  is  thus 
£ 1 ,000,000,  with  a power  in  the  directors  of  calling  up  an  additional  sum 
of  JS  4,000,000  sterling. 

3.  It  was  observed  that  the  London  private  banks  were  adapted  only 
for  the  rich.  An  indispensable  condition  of  having  an  account  was  that  a 
certain  sum  should  be  kept  unproductive  in  the  banker's  hands.  Thus  the 
middle  class  of  society,  who  had  the  means  of  employing  the  whole  of 
their  capital  in  their  respective  occupations,  were  altogether  excluded  from 
the  advantages  of  banking.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  determined  to  open  accounts  with  persons  who  had 
not  the  means  of  keeping  large  balances  unemployed,  but  who  were 
willing  to  pay  the  bank  a small  commission  for  conducting  their  ac- 
counts. The  principle  of  commission  is  not  practised  in  Scotland  with 
regard  to  current  accounts,  as  the  banks  look  for  payment  chiefly  by  the 
issue  of  their  notes.  In  this  country  the  principle  is  adopted  in  the  provin- 
ces, and  even  by  the  London  bankers  in  regard  to  their  country  accounts. 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  London  accounts  was  an  improvement 
introduced  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and  it  brought  the  ad- 
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vantages  and  conveniences  of  banking  within  the  grasp  of  a large  class  of 
the  community  to  whom  they  were  previously  denied.  The  expense  of 
keeping  a banking  account  was  also  reduced  by  the  prohibition  of  pres* 
ents  or  Christmas  boxes  to  the  clerks.  Although  the  system  of  Christmas 
boxes  is  sanctioned  by  the  Bank  of  England  as  well  as  by  the  private 
bankers,  it  is,  we  consider,  a practice  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  Whether  these  presents  are  regarded  as  taxes  upon  the 
customers,  or  as  charitable  donations  to  the  clerks,  they  were  deemed  to 
be  equally  objectionable. 

4.  A further  attempt  was  made  to  popularize  the  system  of  banking  in 
London,  by  allowing  interest  upon  small  sums  of  money  lodged  on  de- 
posit  receipts.  All  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committees  of  1826  had  borne  testimony  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  system  in  Scotland.  And  although  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  not  being  a bank  of  issue,  could  not  regard  these  small  deposits  as 
an  instrument  of  increasing  its  circulation  of  notes,  yet  it  was  thought  that 
the  system  might  be  rendered  a source  of  profit  to  die  bank,  and  certainly 
an  advantage  to  the  community.  The  savings  banks  could  receive  no 
more  than  £ 30  from  a depositor  in  each  year,  and  only  £ 150  in  the 
whole.  Those  parties  who  had  further  sums  they  wished  to  deposit  in  a 
place  of  security  upon  the  principle  of  receiving  interest  on  the  sums  thus 
lodged,  were  provided  with  such  a place  in  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank.  Sums  from  £ 10  to  £ 1,000  are  received  on  deposit,  and  interest 
allowed  at  a known  rate,  and  they  are  at  all  times  repayable  upon  demand 
without  notice. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  have  not  adopted  the  system  of 
cash  credits  as  practised  in  Scotland.  These  credits  are  valued  by  the 
Scotch  banks  chiefly  as  an  instrument  for  the  issue  of  their  notes ; and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  system  can  be  rendered  a source  of  profit 
to  a non-issuing  bank  without  imposing  heavy  charges  in  the  form  of  in- 
terest and  commission  upon  the  customers. 

5.  While,  however,  the  founders  of  the  bank  were  thus  regardful  of  the 
industrious  classes  of  the  community,  they  were  not  inattentive  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  wealthy.  Professional  men,  merchants,  and  gentlemen  of 
fortune  have  often  large  sums  of  money  in  their  hands  for  a short  time, 
waiting  favorable  seasons  of  investment.  For  these  sums  the  private 
bankers  would  allow  no  interest  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
determined  to  take  temporary  or  permanent  lodgments  of  sums  of  £ 1,000 
and  upwards,  upon  special  agreement  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  and  time 
of  repayment  The  rate  of  interest  is  usually  governed  by  the  state  of 
the  money  market,  and  the  principal  is  repaid  at  a fixed  time,  or  at  a few 
days'  notice,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Parties  may  lodge  money  upon  an 
interest  account  who  have  no  current  account,  and  those  who  have  cur- 
rent accounts  may  transfer  any  portion  of  their  balance  to  an  interest  ac- 
count ; but  the  bank  allows  no  interest  on  the  balance  of  a current  ac- 
count. It  is  considered  that  a large  portion  of  the  fluctuating  balance  of  a 
current  account  must  be  kept  in  the  till  to  meet  the  daily  cheques  drawn 
by  the  customers ; that  the  remainder  must  be  invested  in  the  most  avail- 
able, and  therefore  the  least  productive  securities ; and  that  considerable 
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expense  is  incurred  by  books,  cheques,  salaries,  &c.,  in  conducting  these 
accounts ; and  hence  that  the  bank  could  not  afford  to  grant  any  rate  of 
interest  which  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  customers  to  receive.  A 
person,  therefore,  may  have  two  accounts,  — a current  account,  and  a de- 
posit account.  Upon  one  he  receives  interest,  upon  the  other  the  re- 
ceives none.  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  think  it  better  to  keep 
these  two  accounts  distinct,  than  to  adopt  any  system  of  amalgamation. 

6.  Another  principle  of  the  bank  — not  announced  in  the  prospectus, 
but  adverted  to  in  some  of  the  Annual  Reports  — is  that  of  keeping  a 
large  portion  of  its  funds  at  all  times  in  a convertible  state.  In  the  Re- 
port of  March,  1839,  the  directors  state,  “ Although  a low  rate  of  in- 
terest prevailed  during  the  last  year,  the  directors  did  not  allow  the  desire 
of  making  large  profits  to  tempt  them  into  advances  upon  inferior  securi- 
ties, or  to  lock  up  their  funds  in  inconvertible  investments ; they  feel  as- 
sured, that  any  departure  from  sound  principles  in  banking,  even  when 
attended  with  immediate  profit,  must  always  result  in  loss  to  the  proprie- 
tors,'and  danger  to  the  establishment.”  Again,  in  the  Report  delivered 
in  March,  1844,  we  read,  “ Throughout  the  whole  of  last  year  money 
was  exceedingly  abundant,  and,  consequently,  cheap.  But  although  a low 
value  of  money  affects  most  severely  those  banks  that  have  the  largest 
paid-up  capital,  and  which  have  been  so  managed  as  to  retain  the  full  com- 
mand of  their  funds,  yet  the  directors  did  not  suffer  the  desire  of  obtaining 
a higher  rate  of  interest  to  betray  them  into  advances  upon  doubtful  or  in- 
convertible securities.”  In  conformity  with  this  principle,  we  find,  from 
the  account  of  assets  and  liabilities  attached  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
directors,  that  the  amount  invested  in  Government  securities  is  consider- 
ably more  than  the  whole  capital  of  the  bank.  The  propriety  of  such  a 
course  must  have  been  abundantly  evident  during  the  existence  of  the 
bank,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  so  many  “ pressures  ” on  the 
market,  or  so  much  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  money,  within  any  similar 
period  in  the  history  of  banking.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  directors 
spoke  from  their  own  experience,  when  they  stated  in  their  Report  of 
March,  1840,  “The  years  1837  and  1838  were  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  money,  and  the  year  1839  for  scarcity  and 
pressure.  Neither  of  these  extremes  is  favorable  to  large  banking  profits : 
a state  in  which  money  is  easy  without  being  abundant,  and  valuable 
without  being  scarce,  is  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  both  the  banking 
and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.” 

7.  The  last  principle  we  shall  mention  as  adopted  by  the  London  and 
Westminster  IJank  is  the  system  of  branches. 

This  system,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  now  carried,  doos  not  seem  to 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  original  founders  of  the  bank.  The  first 
prospectus  announced  merely  that  a bank  would  be  established  in  the 
City,  with  a branch  at  the  West-end  of  the  town.  But  a power  to  estab- 
lish other  branches  was  inserted  in  the  deed  of  settlement,  and  it  was  soon 
observed,  that,  from  the  increasing  extent  and  business  of  London,  there 
were  districts  which  were  inadequately  supplied  with  banking  accommo- 
dation. In  these  districts  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  either  to  forego 
all  banking  f«^»liti>f.  or  to  submit  to.  the  inconvenience  of  keeping  their 
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account  with  a bank  at  a distance  from  their  habitation.  It  was  to  meet 
the  public  wants,  more,  perhaps,  than  with  any  sanguine  expectation  of 
reaping  any  large  amount  of  immediate  profit,  that  the  directors  extended 
their  branches.  Peradventure,  too,  it  was  feared  that  unless  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  occupied  these  districts,  the  inhabitants  might  be 
induced  to  form  among  themselves  small  joint-stock  banks  with  inade- 
quate capital,  and  thus  have  impaired  the  respectability  of  the  system. 
In  one  instance  this  in  fact  actually  occurred.  The  mode  of  conducting 
business  is  the  same  at  the  branches  as  at  the  City-office.  A customer’s 
cheque  can  be  paid  only  at  the  branch  on  which  it  is  drawn,  but  he  may 
have  money  placed  to  his  credit  with  that  branch  at  any  of  the  other  es- 
tablishments. Those  country  notes  that  are  made  payable  at  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  are,  as  matter  of  courtesy,  paid  at  any  of  the 
branches.  Each  branch  makes  both  daily  and  weekly  returns  of  its 
transactions,  which  are  laid  before  the  directors  ; and  the  affairs  of  all  the 
branches  are  subjected  to  the  personal  inspection  of  the  general  manager : 
at  the  same  time  all  the  arrangements  tend  to  localize  the  branches,  so  as 
to  give  them  as  much  as  possible  the  character  of  independent  banks. 
The  managers  are  selected  for  their  experience  in  banking,  and  they  give 
immediate  replies  to  the  inquiries  of  both  their  customers  and  the  public. 
They  are  ready  to  afford  every  facility  to  the  parochial  and  other  authori- 
ties, in  conducting  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  districts.  They  al- 
low the  same  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  which  is  allowed  at  the  City- 
office  : and  in  making  advances  or  discounts,  they  are  not  restricted  to  the 
amount  which  their  own  funds  can  supply.  Thus  each  district  has,  in  s 
branch  bank,  all  the  advantages  that  could  be  derived  from  an  independent 
local  bank,  combined  with  the  additional  security  and  accommodation  to 
be  obtained  from  a more  extended  and  wealthy  establishment. 

Most  of  the  branches  have,  since  their  establishment,  transferred  their 
business  to  other  premises. 

The  Westminster  Branch  was  opened  on  the  10th  of  March,  1834,  at 
No.  9,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall,  and  was  removed  to  its  present  premises, 
No.  1,  St.  James’s-square,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1844. 

The  Bloomsbury  Branch  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  January,  1836,  at 
No.  213,  High  Holboro;  and  the  adjoining  house,  No.  214,  was  added 
for  transacting  business  with  the  public  on  die  1st  of  October,  1838. 

The  Southwark  Branch  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  February,  1836,  at 
No.  12,  Wellington-street,  in  the  Borough,  and  was  removed  to  No.  3,  in 
the  same  street,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1839. 

The  St  Marylebone  Branch  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  June,  1836,  at 
No.  155,  Oxford-street,  and  was  removed  to  No.  4,  Stratford-place,  Ox- 
ford-street, on  the  23d  of  April,  1844. 

Though  the  system  of  branches  appears  to  be  an  extension  of  the  orig- 
inal views  of  the  Directors,  yet  the  principles  on  which  the  business  is 
conducted  have  undergone  no  change.  It  is  a proof  of  the  consideration 
and  practical  knowledge  brought  to  bear  upon  die  subject,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  no  alteration  or  improvement  has  since  been  found  necessary. 
The  success  of  the  company  has  been  attributed  more  to  the  general  ap- 
probation with  which  these  views  have  been  received  than  to  any  extended 
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lystem  of  private  solicitation.  This,  if  correct,  must  be  the  more  gratify- 
ing to  the  directors,  as  the  prosperity  of  the  bank  is  thus  a public  homage 
to  the  soundness  of  its  principles. 

HI.  Its  Government.  — The  government  of  the  bank  is  in  a board  of 
directors,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  members.  Three  go  out 
annually  by  rotation,  but  are  eligible  for  reelection.  The  present  number 
is  fifteen,  but  it  can  be  increased  at  any  time  by  a vote  of  the  general 
meeting  of  proprietors.  There  is  no  governor,  or  deputy-governor,  or 
permanent  chairman.  Five  of  the  directors  are  trustees,  and  are  also 
registered  as  the  public  officers  of  the  company,  in  whose  names,  or  any 
one  of  them,  the  bank  may  sue  and  be  sued.  The  payment  of  the  direc- 
tors is  fixed  by  the  shareholders  at  their  general  meetings.  This  sum 
was  voted  annually  until  the  year  1839.  Up  to  that  year  inclusive  the 
annual  profits  are  stated  in  the  reports  before  the  payment  to  the  directors 
is  deducted.  In  subsequent  years  these  payments  are  deducted  first,  and 
the  profits  are  announced  “ after  defraying  the  whole  expense  of  manage- 
ment, including  payment  to  directors.” 

By  the  resolutions  of  the  general  meetings  appended  to  the  Annual  Re- 
ports, it  appears  that  the  first  payment  to  the  directors  was  a sum  of 
j£2,500,  voted  at  the  general  meeting  in  March,  1836,  for  the  services 
rendered  in  the  two  preceding  years.  In  subsequent  years,  the  payment 
was  £ 2,500  annually,  until  March,  1847,  when  the  sum  of  £ 4,500  was 
voted  for  the  year  1846,  and  the  same  amount  was  to  be  continued  in 
each  future  year.* 


A.  Table , showing  the  amount  ofPaid-up  Capital,  Annual  Profits,  Dividends,  and  Surplus 
bisnd,  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  on  the  31st  of  December  in  each  Year, 
from  the  Opening  of  the  Bank. 


Dale. 

Paid-up  Capital. 

Profits  of  the  Yaar  f 

Dividends, 

Surplus  Fund. 

£ 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

1894 

182^55 

8,540  6 6 

2,334  18 

1 

1,205  8 5 

1835 

267,270 

11,520  10  0 

10,818  12 

0 

1,907  6 5 

1836 

597,255 

82,483  14  1 

29,864  0 

0 

4,527  0 6 

1837 

597,280 

32,404  10  8 

29,864  0 

0 

7,067  11  2 

1838 

597,280 

597,280 

43,635  12  11 

29,864  0 

0 

20,839  4 1 

1839 

48,098  3 0 
48,951  8 10 

35,836  16 
35,836  16 

0 

33,100  11  1 

1840 

597,280 

786,800 

0 

46,215  3 11 

1841 

51,300  0 9 

41,507  8 

0 

56,007  16  8 

1842 

800,000 

800,000 

55,118  14  2 1 

48,000  0 
48,000  0 

0 

63,126  10  10 

1843 

51,696  5 7 1 

0 

66,822  16  5 

1844 

800,000 

51,081  18  11 

46,000  0 

0 

69,904  15  4 

1845 

800,000 

66,344  1 0 

48,000  0 

0 

68,248  16  4 
98,424  12  1 

1846 

800,000 

72,175  15  9 

48,000  0 

01 

(Bonos) 

• • e 

• . . 

16,000  0 

0$ 

• • . 

1847 

988,882 

68,223  4 10 

54,000  0 

0 

100,647  16  11 

1848 

998,768 

62,076  0 0 

60,000  0 

0 

102,723  16  11 

Totals, 

998,768 

688,650  7 0 

585,926  10 

1 

102,723  16  11 

* The  above  article  was  prefixed  to  a volume  of  the  Reports  and  other  public  docu- 
ments printed  (not  published)  in  1847,  under  the  title  of  **  A Record  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  First  Thirteen  Years  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  with  Portraits  of 
its  Principal  Officers” 

t These  are  the  net  profile  after  making  all  deductions,  Including  the  payment  to  director*,  the  In- 
Oame-taY,  and  £ 1 ,000  towards  the  preliminary  expenses. 

1 This  amount  includes  a sum  of  £ 1,306  arising  from  premiums  on  shares  sold. 
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Mr.  James  William  Gilbert  ha9  been  the  General  Manager  of  the  Bank 
from  its  commencement.  He  was  previously  the  manager  of  the  Water- 
ford Branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland. 


The  Prospectus  of  the  Bank,  January  1,  1849  : — 

LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK. 

Established  10th  March , 1834, — under  the  Act  of  Parliament , 3 fr  4 WilL  IV.  c.  98, — 
and  Registered  under  the  Act  7 8 Viet . c.  113. 

Directors.  — Henry  Bosanquet,  Esq. ; Henry  Buckle,  Esq.:  Frederick  B arm  ester, 
Esq. ; John  Garr&tt  Cattley,  Esq. ; Thomas  Chapman,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S. ; James  Denis 
de  Vitre,  Esq.;  Joseph  Esd&ile,  Esq.;  Thomas  Famcombe,  Esq.,  Aid.;  Charles 
Gibbcs,  Esq.;  William  Haigh,  Esq.;  George  Hanson,  Esq.;  Henry  Harvey,  Esq., 
F.R.  S. ; David  Salomons,  Esq.,  Aid.;  John  Stewart,  Esq.;  Joshua  Walker,  Esq. 

Trustees  akd  Registered  Public  Officers.  — Henry  Bosanquet,  Esq. : Fred- 
erick Burmester,  Esq. ; Joseph  Esdaile,  Esq. ; Charles  Gibbes,  Esq. ; Henry  iWvey, 
Esq. 

Gskeral  Mar aoer. — James  William  Gilbart,  Esq.,  F.R.  8. 

Cfty  Office.  — Loth  bury ; W.  T.  Henderson,  Manager. 

Westminster  Branch . — 1,  St.  James’s-square  ; Oliver  Vile,  Manager. 

Bloomsbury  Branch.  — 214,  High  Holbom  ; William  Ewings,  Manager. 

Southwark  Branch.  — 3,  Wellington-street,  Borough:  Edward  Kingsford,  Manager. 
Eastern  Branch.  — 87.  High-street,  Whitechapel  ;W.  D.  Aspeme,  Manager. 

St.  Marylebone  Branch . — 4,  Stratford -place,  Oxford-street ; George  M.  Mitchell,  Man- 
ager. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  is  £ 5,000,000  sterling,  in  50,000  shares  of  £ 100  each.  The 
sum  of  £ 20  has  been  paid  on  each  share,  so  that  the  paid-up  capital  is  £ 1,000,000  ster- 
ling. This  presents  the  most  perfect  security  to  tne  public,  and  gives  the  bank  the 
most  ample  means  for  affording  to  its  customers  every  reasonable  accommodation. 

The  bank  has  above  eleven  hundred  partners,  whose  names  are  registered  at  the 
Stamp  Office,  and  are  printed  with  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors.  The  advan- 
tage obtained  bjr  a joint-stock  proprietAir  is.  that  those  partners  who  are  customers  to 
the  bank  participate  in  the  profits  made  by  their  own  accounts. 

Current  accounts  are  received  on  the  same  principles  as  those  observed  by  the  Lon- 
don bankers.  Every  person  connected  with  the  establishment  signs  a declaration  of 
secrecy  as  to  the  accounts  of  individuals.  No  Christmas  boxes  or  other  gratuities  are 
allowed  to  be  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  bank. 

Parties  who  are  desirous  of  having  current  accounts,  without  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  a balance,  are  charged  & small  commission,  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  their  transactions.  This  extends  the  advantage  of  a banking  account  to  parties 
having  moderate  incomes,  or  who  in  the  course  of  their  business  find  ample  employ- 
ment for  their  capital. 

Sums  from  £ 10  to  £ 1,000  are  received  on  deposit,  at  a rate  of  interest  to  be  fixed 
at  the  time,  and  they  are  repayable  upon  demand,  without  notice.  For  these  sums  re- 
ceipts are  granted,  called  deposit  receipts.  By  allowing  interest  for  small  sums,  the 
benefit  of  the  deposit  system,  as  practised  in  Scotland,  is  extended  to  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

Sums  of  £ 1 ,000  and  upwards  are  also  received  on  deposit  receipts,  upon  such  terms 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  time  of  repayment. 
Trustees,  and  others  who  have  money  which  they  cannot  immediately  employ,  may 
thus  obtain  an  interest  for  it  until  an  opportunity  occurs  for  its  permanent  investment 
Parties  may  lodge  money  upon  an  interest  account  who  have  no  current  account  and 
those  who  have  current  accounts  may  transfer  any  portion  of  their  balance  to  an  in- 
terest account. 

Circular  notes  and  letters  of  credit  are  issued  for  the  use  of  travellers  and  residents 
on  the  Continent  and  the  United  States.  These  notes  are  payable  at  every  important 
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plsce  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  State*,  and  thns  enable  a traveller  to  vwt  hi*  route 
without  inconvenience.  No  expense  whatever  is  incurred,  and  when  cashed  no  charge 
is  made  for  commission.  These  notes  may  be  obtained  at  the  City-Office  in  Lothbnry, 
or  at  any  of  the  branches. 

The  bank  takes  the  agency  of  joint-stock  banks,  private  bankers,  and  other  parties 
residing  at  a distance.  By  the  Act  7 & 8 Victoria,  c.  32,  this  bank  obtained  the  right 
of  accepting  bills  drawn  at  a less  period  than  six  months  after  date,  and  by  the  Act 
7 48  Victoria,  c.  1 13,  it  acquired  the  privilege  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  die  name 
of  any  one  of  its  registered  public  officers. 

II.  — The  London  Joint-Stock  Bank. 

The  Joint-Stock  Bank  was  formed  in  the  year  1836.  That  year  was 
one  of  great  excitement  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  joint-stock  banking 
both  in  London  and  in  the  country.  The  shares  of  the  new  bank  were 
readily  taken  by  a very  respectable  proprietary,  most  of  whom  were  resi- 
le dent  in  London.  The  bank  had  also  from  its  commencement  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  influential  commercial  directory.  A new  feature  in  London 
banking  was  announced.  The  bank  agreed  to  allow  interest  at  2 per 
cent  on  the  minimum  balance  of  a current  account.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  interest  was  allowed  on  the  lowest  balance  that  had  appeared  to  the 
party's  credit  at  the  close  of  any  day  during  the  month.  Previous  to  the 
commencement  of  business,  the  bank  engaged  as  manager  Mr.  George 
Pollard,  who  had  for  many  years  been  the  chief  clerk  in  the  private  bank 
of  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  A Co. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  was  fixed  at  £ 3,000,000,  divided  into  60,000 
shares  of  £ 50  each. 

The  bank  was  opened  on  the  21st  of  November,  1836,  at  temporary 
offices  in  Coleman-street  The  shares  subscribed  for,  and  upon  which 
the  deposit  of  £2  per  share  had  been  paid,  then  exceeded  £ 30,000. 
Soon  afterwards  the  bank  removed  to  their  present  premises  in  Prince’s- 
street 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1837,  at  the  bank  premises  in  Princes-street.  The  number  of 
shares  on  which  the  £ 2 deposit  and  the  first  call  of  £5  per  share  had 
i been  paid  was  then  31,080,  making  a paid-up  capital  of  £ 217,560. 
Upon  this  capital  a dividend  was  declared  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  and 
£ 2,932  0s.  9 d.  carried  to  the  credit  of  “ the  Guarantee  Fund." 

In  the  year  1838  the  directors  made  a call  of  £ 3 a share,  payable  the 
2ist  of  May,  1838,  which  increased  the  paid-up  capital  to  £ 10  a share. 
And  in  this  year  the  dividend  was  raised  to  5 per  cent. 

, At  the  meeting  in  June,  1839,  the  directors  stated  that  the  deed  of  set- 
tlement required  all  the  effects  of  the  bank  to  be  taken  strictly  at  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  day  on  which  the  accounts  are  made  up.  The  half  year's 
profits  were  consequently  lower,  from  the  exchequer  bills  held  by  the 
; bank  being  valued  at  their  then  low  price  in  the  market 

It  was  resolved  at  this  meeting  that  the  time  of  balancing  the  books  of 
’ die  company  be  in  future  the  30th  day  of  June  and  the  31st  day  of  De- 
cember in  each  year,  instead  of  the  20th  day  of  May  and  the  20th  day  of 
November  * and  that  the  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  company  be  in  fu- 
ton, held  in  the  months  of  January  and  July. 
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At  the  general  meeting  held  on  the  11th  of  January,  1840,  the  direc- 
tors announced  their  intention  to  issue  12,432  of  the  reserved  shares,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  every  five  held  by  each  shareholder.  The  shares 
were  issued  at  £ 1 premium,  and  these  premiums  were  added  to  the 
guarantee  fund.  At  the  meeting  on  the  11th  of  July,  1840,  the  report 
stated  that  out  of  these  12,432  shares,  12,254  had  been  claimed,  and  the 
remaining  178  had  been  sold  on  account  of  the  bank  at  a premium  of  £% 
each.  The  report  further  stated,  that  “ the  manager,  Mr.  Pollard,  having 
claimed  for  his  nominees  the  1,000  shares  at  par  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  his  agreement  when  originally  engaged,  the  same  have  been 
issued  to  diem,  which  increases  the  number  of  paid-up  shares  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  present  dividend  to  32,080.” 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1840,  Messrs.  Wright  & Co.,  a very  old 
banking-house,  having  many  connections  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
stopped  payment.  The  London  Joint-Stock  Bank  determined  to  open  a 
branch  at  the  West-end  of  London,  and  appointed  two  of  Mr.  Wright’s 
partners  to  be  their  managers. 

The  directors  made  the  following  announcement  of  this  event  to  die 
shareholders  at  the  meeting  held  the  13th  of  January,  1841 : — 

“ Circumstances  having  occurred  which  appeared  to  present  a favora- 
ble opportunity  to  establish  another  joint-stock  bank  in  the  western  part 
of  the  metropolis,  the  directors  resolved  to  open  a branch  of  this  bank  in 
the  premises  recently  occupied  by  Messrs.  Wright  & Co.,  No.  6,  Henri- 
etta-street.  Covent-garden. 

(t  Business  was  commenced  at  the  branch  in  question,  which  is  called 
* The  Western  Branch  of  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank,’  on  Saturday  the 
5th  ultimo,  and  the  directors  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  ma- 
terially contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  this  establishment.” 

At  the  same  meeting  the  directors  announced  their  intention  to  issue 
the  remainder  of  their  shares  : — 

**  On  reference  to  the  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  the  proprietors 
will  perceive  that  the  number  of  shares  has  been  increase^  by  the  issue 
of  reserved  shares  during  the  past  year,  to  44,512  ; and  the  directors  are 
of  opinion  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  expedient  to  complete 
the  number  originally  contemplated,  by  the  issue  of  the  remainder,  which 
they  have  accordingly  resolved  to  do. 

“ As  the  directors  have  learned,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  princi- 
ple adopted  on  the  former  occasion  was  very  generally  approved  of,  they 
have  decided,  in  the  present  instance,  to  follow  the  same  plan,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  by  issuing  at  a premium  of  £ 1 each,  one  for  every  three 
shares  held  by  the  present  proprietors,  and  by  dividing  the  payment  for 
the  shares  into  four  instalments  of  £ 2 10*.  each,  payable  on  the  15th  of 
April,  31st  of  May,  29th  of  July,  and  15th  of  September  next  The  pre- 
mium to  be  received  on  the' said  shares  will  again  be  carried  to  the  Credit 
of  the  guarantee  fund. 

“ There  will  then  remain  to  complete  the  number  of  60,000  shares  the 
small  excess  of  651,  which  will  be  disposed  of  by  the  directors  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank.” 

At  the  meeting  in  July  the  directors  stated  that,  having  been  unable  to 
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agree  with  the  assignees  of  Messrs.  Wright  4s  Co.  upon  terms  for  the 
purchase  of  the  premises  in  Henrietta-street,  and  the  opportunity  4>fiering 
of  obtaining  the  premises  that  had  recently  been  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Hammersley  & Co.  (who  had  also  failed)  in  Pall  Mall,  the  directors  de- 
termined upon  removing  the  business  of  their  Western  Branch  to  the  lat- 
ter house.  The  house  in  Henrietta-street  was  taken  by  th$  Commercial 
Bank  of  London,  who  then  opened  a Western  Branch. 

At  the  general  meeting  held  on  the  12th  of  January,  1842,  the  direc- 
tors announced,  that  the  instalments  on  the  last  issue  of  shares  having 
been  received,  the  paid-up  capital  was  £ 588,700,  and  as  they  considered 
it  desirable  to  complete  the  issue  of  the  whole  60,000  shares,  they  in- 
tended to  dispose  of  the  remaining  1,090  to  the  public.  These  shares 
were  afterwards  sold  at  a premium  of  £ 3,025  12s.  6d.,  which  amount 
was  added  to  the  guarantee  fund. 

At  this  meeting  the  dividend  was  raised  to  6 per  cent,  at  which  rate  it 
has  since  remained. 

At  the  July  meeting  in  1843,  the  directors  announced  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abundance  of  money  and  the  low  rate  of  interest,  the  profits 
were  only  £ 12,183  17s.  5d.,  and  they  had  recourse  to  the  guarantee  fund 
for  a sum  equal  to  pay  the  usual  half-yearly  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  6 per 
cent,  per  annum,  — .£5,817  2s.  Id. 

In  January,  1844,  the  directors  took  £ 1,529  3s.  4 d.  from*  the  guaran- 
tee fund,  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  usual  dividend. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  July,  1844,  the  directors  announced  a change 
in  their  allowance  of  interest  on  current  accounts.  They  had  come  to  a 
resolution  in  February  last,  “ that  on  and  after  the  1st  of  March,  the  in- 
terest allowed  by  the  bank  to  customers  on  their  minimum  balance  be  one 
per  cent.,  except  on  accounts  the  monthly  minimum  balance  of  which 
on  the  average  of  the  half-year  shall  be  under  two  hundred  pounds.” 
£ 1,959  12s.  1(W.  was  taken  from  the  reserved  fund  to  make  up  the  half- 
yearly  dividend. 

In  January,  1847,  the  directors  announced  the  following  plan  for  the 
future  regulation  of  the  guarantee  fund : — 

44  In  meeting  the  shareholders  at  the  usual  period,  the  directors  have 
satisfaction  in  laying  before  them  accounts  which  show  that  during  the 
last  six  months  the  bank  has  realized  a net  profit  of  £ 31,580  17s. 

44  The  question  how  this  profit  ought  to  be  appropriated  has  necessarily 
brought  under  the  serious  consideration  of  the  directors  the  present  state 
of  the  guarantee  fund,  and  the  amount  to  which  it  should  attain  in  order 
to  carry  out  fairly  the  design  for  which  it  was  instituted.  And  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  has  been  a resolution  that  it  will  not  be  expedient 
that  it  should  at  present  exceed  £ 120,000  except  by  the  accumulation  of 
its  own  interest,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  too  small  to  apply  to  a bonus. 
But  that  at  the  end  of  each  year,  in  addition  to  the  dividend  of  6 per  cent, 
the  surplus  profit  should  be  divided  among  the  shareholders,  provided 
such  surplus  amount  to  2s.  per  share  in  the  capital  of  the  company,  other- 
wise that  it  should  be  added  to  the  guarantee  fund. 

44  In  accordance  with  this  decision,  the  board  will  have  on  this  occasion 
the  pleasure  of  paying  to  the  shareholders  a bonus  of  2s.  per  share,  in  ad- 
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dition  to  the  usual  dividend,  and  the  guarantee  fund  will  then  amount  to 
£ 120,117  14s.  3d.” 

In  January,  1848,  the  directors  declared  a bonus  of  7s.  6 d.  a share,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  dividend  of  6 per  cent ; after  sustaining  a loss  of 
£ 6,000  by  the  defalcation  of  one  of  their  clerks  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Western  Branch. 

In  January,  1849,  the  directors  declared  a bonus  of  7s.  a share,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  dividend  of  6 per  cent 


A Statement  of  the  Paid-up  Capital , Profit*.  Dividend,  and  Snrphie  Find,  of  the  Lonos 
Joint-Stock  Bask,  on  the  31ft  December  in  each  Year. 


Data. 

Paid-up  Capital. 

Profit*  of  tbs  Tear. 

Amount  of  Dividend. 

Surplus  Fund. 

£ 

£ *.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d 

1837 

217,560 

11,634  8 9 

8,702 

8 

0 

2,932 

0 

9 

1838 

310,800 

81,243  18  6 

13,209 

17,285 

0 

0 

10,966 

13 

4 

1839 

310,800 

87,068  6 10 

11 

3 

20,749 

8 

10 

1840 

445,120 

47,922  3 10* 

19,148 

0 

0 

49,523 

12 

8 

1841 

589,700 

61,027  5 4t 

28,819 

0 

0 

81,731 

18 

0 

1842 

600,000 

48,671  19  2} 

36,000 

0 

0 

94,403 

17 

2 

1843 

600,000 

31,420  16  6 

36,000 

0 

0 

89,824 

13 

8 

1844 

600,000 

600,000 

87,041  14  4 
41,440  14  6 

36,000 

0 

0 

90,856 

96,297 

8 

0 

1845 

36,000 

0 

0 

2 

6 

1846 

(Bonos) 

600,000 

65,820  11  9 

36,000 

6,000 

0 

0 

si 

120,117 

14 

3 

1847 

(Bonus) 

600,000 

62,131  7 4 

36,000 

22,500 

0 

0 

Si 

123,759 

1 

7 

1848 

600,000 

62,005  is  114 

36,000 

0 

°l 

128,765 

n 

$ 

(Bonus) 

• • • . 

. . . 

21,000 

0 

OJ 

w 

D 

Totals, 

600,000 

517,428  19  9 

388,663 

19 

8 

128,765 

0 

6 

• Tbl*  sum  Includes  £ 18.778  8t.  9 d.  received  from  premiums  on  shares  sold. 

f “ £ 14,468  Os.  0 d.  ditto  ditto. 

I “ £ 3,026  12s.  64.  ditto  ditto. 

4 These  annual  amounts  of  profits  include  the  sums  applied  as  interest  of  the  surplus  fund. 

Prospectus  for  1849  : — 

THE  LONDON  JOINT-STOCK  BANK. 

Head  Office.—  Princes-st&bkt,  Mansion  Housx. 

Western  Branch.  — 69,  Pall  Mall. 

Capital,  £ 3,000,000  in  60,000  Shares  of  £50  each. 

The  business  of  the  bank  is  conducted  on  the  following  principles : — 

Accounts  of  parties,  properly  introduced,  ore  received  agreeably  to  the  present  cus- 
tom of  London  bankers,  with  this  advantage,  that  interest  is  allowed  on  current  ac- 
counts  kept  at  the  Head  Office. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  £ 1 per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  allowed  on  the  smallest  bal- 
ance which  may  appear  to  the  credit  of  each  account,  kept  at  the  Head  Office,  at  the 
dose  of  any  day  during  the  preceding  month : provided  the  monthly  minimum  balance, 
on  the  average  of  the  half-year,  shall  not  be  under  £ 200. 

Sums  of  money  received  on  deposit,  at  such  rate  of  interest,  and  for  such  periods,  ss 
may  be  agreed  upon,  reference  being  had  to  the  state  of  the  money  market ; and,  if 
required,  bills  or  promissory  notes,  at  not  less  than  six  months’  date,  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  depositors,  in  lieu  of  receipts,  for  sums  of  not  less  than  £100. 

The  agency  of  joint-stock,  and  other  country  and  foreign  banks,  undertaken  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Investments  in,  and  sales  of,  all  descriptions  of  British  and  foreign  securities,  bol- 
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tea.  rpsaie,  *e-,  effected,  dividends  received,  and  every  other  description  of  hank* 
iogbnsiness  and  money  agency  transacted. 

The  board  of  directors  meets  weekly,  when  a foil  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 


bank  is  laid  before  them. 


Circular  Letters  of  Credit  granted  on  the  Continent  and  on  the  chief  commercial 
towns  of  the  world- 
January  IStA,  1849. 


III.  — The  Union  Bank  of  London. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London  was  formed  chiefly  by  gentlemen  who 
were,  by  birth  or  otherwise,  connected  with  Scotland.  The  capital  wan 
fixed  at  £ 3,000,000  in  60,000  shares  of  £ 50  each- 

The  bank  adopted  the  principle  of  allowing  2 per  cent  interest  on  the 
minimum  balance  of  a current  account : — r “Parties  keeping  current  or 
drawing  accounts  will  be  credited  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  on  the 
smallest  balance  at  the  credit  of  their  account  at  the  close  of  business  oq 
any  day  during  the  past  month,  provided  that  such  balance  shall  not  be 
less  than  £ 100.  The  total  amount  of  interest  will  be  passed  to  account 
every  six  months.” 

The  bank  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  February,  1839,  at  No.  8,  Moor- 
gate-street ; and  a branch  was  opened  on  the  25th  of  March  following, 
at  temporary  offices  in  Argyle-street,  Regent-street,  until  a bank-house, 
should  be  erected  on  the  freehold  ground  which  the  directors  bad  pur- 
chased for  that  purpose. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  bank  the  directors  engaged,  as  general 
manager,  Mr.  William  Wilson  Scrimgeour,  one  of  the  principal  officers 
in  the  discount  department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  first  meeting  of  shareholders  was  held  on  the  6th  of  July,  1840. 
The  report  stated  that  on  the  30th  June  the  paid-up  capital  was  <£210,025, 
being  £ 5 per  share  paid  on  42,005  shares,  held  by  738  proprietors.  A 
dividend  was  declared  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent. ; and,  after  liquidating 
a portion  of  the  preliminary  expenses,  £2,000  was  set  apart  as  the 
foundation  of  a surplus  or  guarantee  fund. 

In  the  Second  Annual  Report,  made  to  the  general  meeting  of  pro- 
prietors the  12th  of  July,  1841,  the  directors  stated  they  had  made  an 
additional  call  of  £5  per  share,  vhiph  had  been  most  promptly  re- 
sponded to  by  the  proprietors ; and  the  paid-up  capital  then  amounted  to 
£422,700. 

The  report  also  stated  that,  a favorable  opportunity  having  offered  itself 
for  opening  a branch  at  Charing-cross,  the  directors  availed  themselves  of 
it,  by  purchasing  the  premises  No.  4,  Pal)  Mall  East,  lately  occupied  by 
the  Metropolitan  Bank,  which  had  withdrawn  from  business.  Mr.  Wight, 
the  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  was  appointed  the  manager  of 
the  branch. 

At  the  general  meeting  held  in  July,  1844,  the  directors  stated  that, 
u the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  bank  having  become  inadequate  for 
die  convenient  transaction  of  its  extended  business,  the  directors  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  from  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  their  extensive  freehold  premises  in  Princes- 
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street,  which  will  secure  a permanent  position  for  the  h*nlr  in  the  most 
convenient  situation  in  the  city.” 

The  directors  state  in  their  report  of  July  1847 : — 

“The  directors  consider  they  are  justified  in  increasing  the  rate  of 
dividend,  and  they  have  therefore  declared  a dividend  for  the  last  six 
months  of  3|  per  cent,  which,  with  2^  per  cent  paid  in  January,  will 
make  the  dividend  6 per  cent  clear  of  income-tax,  for  the  whole  year.” 
The  report  also  states  : — 

“ The  directors  have  considered  the  subject  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
reserved  shares,  and  have  resolved  that  they  shall  be  offered  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  shareholders  only,  in  ratable  proportion  to  the  shares 
held  by  them,  and  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  a liberal  bonus. 
And  the  proprietors  may  rely  on  the  directors  giving  ample  notice  of,  and 
selecting  such  period  for,  this  appropriation  as  shall  be  most  desirable  for 
the  interests  of  the  bank,  and  advantageous  to  the  proprietors  individ- 
ually.” 

In  the  report  of  July,  1848,  the  directors  again  refer  to  this  subject : — 
“ With  respect  to  these  shares,  which  were  alluded  to  in  the  last  an- 
nual report,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  refer  to  the  unprecedented  mer- 
cantile crisis  which  has  marked  the  eventful  period  since  the  last  general 
meeting,  as  having  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  appropriate  them  at  a time 
when  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  many  proprietors  to  avail  themselves 
even  of  so  advantageous  an  investment” 


Table  of  the  Paid-up  Capital,  Annual  Profit,  Dividends,  and  Amount  of  Surplus  Fund, 
of  the  Uni  OK  Bark  or  London,  during  each  Year  ending  the  SO th  of  June. 


Data. 

Paid-up  Capital. 

Profit*  of  tha  Year. 

Amount  of  Dividend. 

Surplus  Fund. 

£> 

£. 

*. 

d 

£• 

*. 

d 

£•  «. 

d 

1840 

210,025 

12,501 

5 

0 

10,501 

5 

0 

2,000  0 

0 

1841 

422,700 

17,851 

5 

0 

15,851 

5 

0 

4,000  0 

0 

1842 

422,900 

23,145 

0 

0 

21,145 

0 

0 

6,000  0 

0 

1843 

422,900 

23,145 

0 

0 

21,145 

0 

0 

8.000  0 

0 

1844 

422,900 

24,613 

16 

1 

21,145 

0 

0 

11,468  16 

1 

1845 

422,900 

28,630 

12 

2 

21,145 

0 

0 

18,954  8 

3 

1846 

422,900 

23,145 

42,070 

0 

0 

21,145 

25,374 

0 

0 

20,954  8 

3 

1847 

422,900 

422,900 

5 

5 

0 

0 

37,650  13 

8 

1848 

34,474 

0 

0 

25,374 

0 

0 

46,750  13 

8 

Totals, 

422,900 

839,576 

3 

8 

182,825 

10 

0 

46,750  IS 

8 

Present  Prospectus : — 

UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON. 

Capital  £ 3,000,000,  in  Shares  of  £50  each. 

Dibzotoxs.  — Sir  Peter  Laurie,  Alderman,  Governor;  William  Mountford  None, 
Esq.,  Deputy  Governor ; George  Webster,  Esq. ; John  Barnes,  Esqj  J.  W.  Sutherland, 
Esq.;  James .Farqnhar, Esq. ; Peter  Laurie, Esq.:  John  Connell,  Esq. ; Charles  Lvall, 
Esq. : John  Chapman,  Esq. ; Henry  Hulbert,  Esq. ; Archibald  Boyd,  Esq. ; iieat 
CoL  Matheson,  M.  P. ; John  Scott,  Esq. 

Principal  Office.  — 2,  Princes -street,  Mansion-house. 

William  Wilson  Scrimgeonr,  General  Manager. 

Regent-street  Branch  Office.  — Argyll-place ; Henry  T.  Clack,  Manager • 

Charing  Cross  Branch  Office. — 4,  Pall-mall,  East;  Alexander  Wight,  Manager. 
Secretary. — Walter  Laurie. 
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The  capital  of  die  bank  is  £ 3,000,000  sterling,  in  60,000  shares  of  £ 50  each ; 49,290 
of  these  shares  (on  each  of  which  £ 10  has  been  paid,  making  the  paid-up  capital 
£429,900)  are  held  b y nearly  900  proprietors,  whose  names  are  published  periodically. 

TERMS. 

Qtrrent  Accounts.  — Parties  keeping  current  or  drawing  accounts  will  be  credited  on 
the  first  day  of  every  month  with  a month's  interest,  at  the  rate  of  2 per  cent  per 
annum,  on  the  smallest  balance  at  the  credit  of  their  account  at  the  close  of  business 
on  any  day  during  the  past  month,  provided  that  such  balance  shall  not  be  less  than 
£ 100.  The  total  amount  of  interest  will  be  passed  to  account  every  six  months. 

Deposit  Accounts.  — The  rate  of  interest  at  present  allowed  on  money  placed  on  de- 
posit at  ten  days'  notice,  is  £2  per  cent.,  but  which  will  rise  or  fall,  pro  raid,  with  the 
Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  for  first-class  bills,  being  always  one  per  cent,  under 
that  rate.  The  maximum  not  to  exceed  5 per  cent.  Receipts  for  the  sums  so  de- 
posited will  be  granted  to  the  parties ; or,  for  the  convenience  of  depositors  going 
abroad,  bills  or  promissory  notes,  at  not  less  than  six  months’  date,  including  interest 
till  maturity,  will  be  issued. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

The  agency  of  country  and  foreign  banks,  whether  joint-stock  or  private. 

Circular  notes  and  letters  of  credit  issued  for  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

Purchases  and  sales  effected  in  all  the  British  and  foreign  stocks  and  securities,  and 
the  dividends  received  without  chazge. 

The  half-pay,  Ac.,  of  officers,  being  customers,  also  received  without  charge. 

W.  W.  Scrxxoboub,  General  Manager 


IV.  — The  Commercial  Bank  of  London. 


This  bank  commenced  at  No.  3 Moorgate  Street,  Lothbuiy.  Its  shares 
were  £ 1,000  each.  The  first  manager  was  Mr.  Sparkes,  who  had  been 
a private  banker  at  Exeter.  The  present  manager,  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Cutbill, 
was  sub-manager  of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 


A Statement  of  the  Paid-up  Capital,  Profits , Dividend,  and  Surplus  Fund,  of  the  Com* 
maciAL  Bank  or  London,  on  the  31  st  of  December  in  each  Year . 


Profits  of  tbs  Year. 

£ 8 . <L 

3,619  19  5 
4,534  4 3 
3,249  0 0 
4,945  12  2 
6,931  16  8 
12,600  16  8 
12,382  13  2 
10,257  19  4 


Amount  of  Dividend. 
£ a d. 
2,684  14  3 
4,000  0 0 
3,200  0 0 
4,000  0 0 
4,987  6 9 
7,042  8 6 
7,624  7 2 
7,696  16  0 


I W 

1S41,  . 

1842, 

1843,  . 

1844, 

1845,  . 

1846, 

1847,  . 

1848, 

Totals,  . 


Ptid-up  Capital. 
£ 

. 80,000 
80,000 
. 80,000 
80,000 
. 100,000 
• 122,860 

. 128,280 
. 128^80 

. 128,280 


58,622  1 8 


41,235  12  8 


Sorptae  Fund. 

£ 8.  d. 

935  5 2 
1,519  9 6 
1,568  9 5 
2,514  1 7 
4,508  11  6 
10,066  19  8 
14,825  5 8 
17,386  9 0 


17,386  9 0 


The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  30th  of  June,  1841,  when 
the  paid-up  capital  amounted  to  £ 80,000,  on  which  a dividend  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  per  annum.  The  bank  had  opened  a Western 
Branch  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  premises  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  private  bank  of  Messrs.  Wright  & Co.,  who  had  become 
bankrupts. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  in  1842  the  dividend  was  raised  to  9 per  cent 

In  the  year  1843  the  dividend  declared  was  4 per  cent,  and  in  1844  it 
was  5 per  cent 

At  a special  meeting,  held  on  the  3d  of  June,  1844,  it  was  resolved  to 
reduce  the  shares  from  £ 1,000  to  £ 100  each. 

In  July,  1845,  the  directors  met  their  proprietors  for  the  first  time  in 
their  new  house,  in  Lothbury.  The  rate  of  interest  was  advanced  to  six 
per  cent 

Present  Prospectus : — 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  LONDON, 

LOTHBUKY,  AID  6,  HBXXIXTTA  STSXBT,  OOTBXT  4 ABDUL 

Capital,  £2,000,000,  in  20,000  Shares,  of  £100  each. 

Dikbctors.  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  Chairman.  Thomas  Barnewall,  Esq.,  Deputy 
Chairman.  Charles  Dickson  Archibald,  Esq. ; William  Beresford,  Esq.,  M.  P. ; William 
Sprott  Boyd,  Esq. ; John  Alfred  Chowne,  Esq. ; William  Cooper,  Esq. ; James  Alex- 
ander Douglas,  Esq. ; Charles  Hill,  Esq. ; Jonathan  Hopkinson,  Esq. ; Edward  Ox- 
enford,  Esq. : John  Savage,  Esq. ; Joseph  Thompson,  Esq. ; Joseph  Underwood,  Bsq. ; 
Bichard  Walker,  Esq-,  M-  P. ; Thomas  Winkworth,  Esq. 

Mabaoxb.  — Mr.  Alfred  B.  CutbilL 

Solicitoxs. — Messrs.  Amory,  Nelson,  Travers,  A Wynn,  and  Messrs.  Norris  A Sons. 

Accounts  of  parties  received  and  kept  on  the  plan  generally  adopted  by  London 
bankers. 

Parties  having  current  accounts  with  this  bank  have  the  advantage  of  transferring 
any  surplus  balance  to  a deposit  account  bearing  interest ; and  sums  of  money  are  re- 
ceived on  deposit  from  parties  not  keeping  current  accounts,  at  such  rate  of  interest, 
and  for  such  periods,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  agency  for  country  and  foreign  hanks  undertaken  on  such  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

Purchases  and  sales  of  British  and  foreign  securities,  Ac.,  effected,  dividends  re- 
ceived, and  every  description  of  banking  business  transacted. 


V.  — The  London  and  County  Bank. 


This  bank  was  originally  called  the  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex  Bank, 
and  it  was  intended  that  its  head  office  should  be  fixed  in  Southwark.  It 
afterwards  assumed  the  above  title,  and  took  the  premises  formerly  occu- 
' pied  by  the  private  bank  of  Messrs.  Lees,  Brassey,  & Co.,  at  No.  71 
Lombard  Street.  From  thence  it  removed  to  No.  21  Lombard  Street, 
the  premises  formerly  occupied  by  the  private  bank  of  Messrs.  Esdaile  ds 
Co.  It  has  forty-five  branches,  all  in  the  country. 

The  following  Private  Banks  have  been  absorbed  ip  the  London  and 
County  Bank : — 


1.  Aylesbury, 

2.  Chatham, 
S.  Cranbrook, 
4.  Oxford, 


J.  A T.  Chapman. 
Jeffreys  A Hill. 
Wilmnurst  A Co. 
Davenport  A Co. 
X 


5.  Pctersfleld, 

6.  Sandwich, 

7.  Fetworth, 
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Tbe  branches  at  Abingdon,  Arundel,  Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Chiches- 
ter, Romford,  St/  Alban’s,  and  Stoney  Stratford,  were  established  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  private  banks  in  those  places. 

Present  Prospectus : — 


THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  JOINT-STOCK  BANKING  COMPANY. 


Subscribed  Capital  £500,000,  in  Shares  of  £50  each;  £20  paid. 

Parent  Establishment , 21  Lombard  Street 

Dibzctobs. — John  Sadleir,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Chairman.  John  Griffith  Frith,  Esq., 
Deputy  Chairman.  William  Cory,  Esq. ; James  William  Deacon,  Esq. ; J.  A.  Durham, 
Esq. ; Swynfen  Jervis,  Esq. ; John  Cuthbert  Joyner,  Esq. : J.  H.  Lance,  Esq. ; Richard 
Springett,  Esq. ; Clement  Tabor,  Esq. ; John  Wheelton,  Esq. ; James  Rhodes,  Esq., 
Inspecting  Director. 

Trustees. — Wm.  Cory,  Esq. ; James  William  Deacon,  Esq. ; Swynfen  Jervis,  Esq. 
Gmxsbal  Mjlkaobr.  — Henry  Luard,  Esq. 

STAimuro  Couvsbl. — Sir  John  Jervis,  M. P.,  Attorney  General;  Russell  Gurney, 

Esq.,  Q.  C. 

Secretary. — R.  P.  Nichols,  Esq. 

Solicitors. — Messrs.  Wilkinson  A Gurney. 


Abingdon  and  Wantage, 
Arundel  and  Worthing, 
Ashford, 

Aylesbury  and  Thane, 
Banbury, 

Bishop’s  Stortfbrd  and  Saf- 
fron Walden, 

Braintree, 

Brighton , 

Buckingham, 

Cambridge, 

Canterbury, 

Chatham, 

Chelmsford, 

Chichester, 

Coggeshall, 

Cranbrook, 


Branch  Banks  of  the  Company. 


Croydon, 

Dorking, 

Dover, 

Gravesend 

Greenwich, 

Halstead, 

Hastings  and  Battle, 
Hertford, 

Horsham, 

Huntingdon,  St  Ive’s,  and 
St  Neotfs, 

Leighton  Buzzard, 

Lewes,  Hailsham,  and  New- 
haven, 

Luton,  Dunstable,  and 
Hitchin, 

Maidstone, 


M&ldon. 

Oxford  and  Witney, 
Petersfleld, 

Petworth  and  Midhurst, 
Romford  and  Chipping 
Ongar, 

Rye, 

Sandwich, 

Seven  Oaks, 

St  Alban’s, 

Stoney  Stratford, 
Tenterden, 

Tunbridge, 

Tonbridge  Wells, 
Woolwich, 

Wrotham. 


« I look  upon  the  principle  of  joint-stock  companies  as  one  of  the  great  discoveries 
of  modern  times.  I regard  them,  when  made  responsible  to  public  opinion,  as  the 
ground  on  which  all  successful  enterprise  must  be  founded.  I say  further,  that  if  there 
be  any  one  description  of  bnsiness  to  which  the  principle  of  a joint-stock  company  can 
be  more  applicable  than  another,  it  is,  under  due  restrictions,  the  business  of  banking.”  * 
The  history  of  joint-stock  banks  is  short,  — they  sprang  from  necessity.  The  panic 
of  1825  provoked  an  inquiry  into  the  banking  system,  and  the  result  was  the  en- 
actment of  the  7th  Geo.  IV.,  the  statute  to  which  they  owe  their  origin  in  this 


country. 

Their  success  has  been  extraordinary.  Established  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Eng- 
land, their  shares  command  high  premiums,  in  many  cases  exceeding  100  per  cent  on 
tbe  paid-up  capital.  Their  stability  and  prosperity  in  Scotland,  from  the  date  of  their 
original  foundation  up  to  the  present  hour,  are  notorious : it  is  beyond  a question,  that 
no  principle  of  banking  which  has  yet  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  experience  has  af- 
forded an  equal  extent  of  credit  with  equal  security. 

They  have  been  tendered  by  the  Legislature  as  a safe  medium  of  commercial  trans- 


• Extract  from  the  Speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1835. 
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actions;  they  have  been  accepted  by  the  leading  capitalists;  and  they  have  received 
the  stamp  of  approbation  and  implicit  confidence  from  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  primary  advantage  of  joint-stock  banks  is  their  undoubted  stability.  They 
offer  to  individuals  the  opportunity  of  becoming  their  own  bankers.  As  shareholders, 
they  participate  in  the  profits  of  their  own  accounts.  If  they  require  accommodation, 
a part  of  the  consideration  they  pay  for  it  returns  to  them ; if  they  deposit,  the  amount 
is  doubly  fruitful : first,  they  receive  from  the  bank,  interest  on  the  sum  deposited ; and 
secondly,  they  share  in  the  profit  which  the  bank  itself  makes  by  the  use  of  their  in* 
vestment  In  a word,  private  individuals,  instead  of  giving  the  profit  of  their  accounts 
to  private  bankers,  by  becoming  shareholders  in  joint-stock  banks  divide  it  amongst 
themselves. 

As  a short  summary,  it  may  be  said,  that  joint-stock  banks  owe  the  public  approba- 
tion bestowed  on  them,  and  the  public  confidence  they  enjoy,  to  the  number  and 
wealth  of  their  proprietors,  to  the  publicity  of  their  transactions,  to  their  actually  sub- 
scribed capital,  to  the  security  which  they  offer  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements, 
to  the  almost  unlimited  credit  of  a large  and  rich  proprietary,  to  the  power  thence  de- 
rived to  afford  to  the  public  the  greatest  accommodation  consistent  with  prudence,  to 
the  individual  influence  of  each  member  of  the  oompany,  whose  exertions  secure  to  it 
considerable  business  at  the  outset,  and  to  their  perfect  freedom  from  a dread  of  the 
sudden  and  ruinous  checks  to  which  private  banks,  however  solvent  and  honorable  the 
partners,  are  liable  in  those  panics  wnich  seem  to  occur  periodically  in  great  trading 
communities.  These  advantages  are  found  to  be  obtainable  from  banking  companies 
founded  on  the  joint-stock  principle,  and  from  them  alone. 

The  London  and  County  Bank  was  established  with  the  avowed  object  of  introduc- 
ing these  advantages  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts  of  London, 
within  sixty-five  miles ; and  whatever  the  difficulties  of  prejudice  and  opposition  whiek 
the  directors  had  to  encounter  in  the  first  instance,  such  has  been  the  growing  favor  of 
the  ioint-stock  system  of  banking,  engendered  by  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
confirmed  by  the  disastrous  results  consequent  upon  the  failure  or  private  banks,  that 
the  London  and  County  Banking  Company  can  now  triumphantly  point  to  upwards 
of  forty  branches  which  have,  one  after  the  other,  been  raised  into  existence,  and 
which,  nurtured  by  the  wants  of  their  various  localities,  are  steadily  and  progressively 
increasing  in  profit  and  importance. 

The  London  and  County  Bank  is  protected  from  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of 
loss  to  a bank,  — panic ; by  not  being  a bank  of  issue,  it  does  not  coin  a circulation 
of  its  own ; it  coniines  its  payments  to  that  which  has  ever  merited  public  confidence, 
the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  the  notes  of  the  most  powerful  joint-stock  bank  in  the  world, 
— the  Bank  of  England. 

The  company  at  the  parent  hank  and  its  branches  open  accounts  with  commercial 
houses  and  private  individuals,  either  upon  the  plan  usually  adopted  by  the  London 
bankers,  or  by  charging  a small  commission  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  may  he  mom 
convenient  to  use  the  whole  of  their  capital. 

They  allow  interest  at  the  rate  of  1 per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  minimum  balance  exceeding  £ 100,  which  is  passed  to  the  customer's  credit 
at  the  expiration  of  the  quarter. 

They  receive  deposits  at  such  rate  of  interest  and  for  sneh  periods  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  reference  being  had  to  the  state  of  die  money  market. 

They  obtain  letters  of  credit  for  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  foreign 
countries. 

They  receive  dividends;  army,  navy,  and  civil  pay,  and  pensions;  proceeds  of  ec- 
clesiastical property,  and  rents ; effect  transfers  and  sales  of  stock  mid  shares ; and 
transact  financial  business  generally. 

The  following  are  the  leading  features  in  the  deed  of  settlement  on  which  the  com- 
pany has  been  constituted : — 

1.  The  shares  of  the  London  and  County  Bank  are  £50  each,  and  they  are  dis- 
persed amongst  upwards  of  400  proprietors,  mostly  residing  in  the  immediate  localities 
of  its  branches. 

2.  As  regards  the  liability  of  the  shareholder,  the  deed  of  settlement  contains  a 
clause,  which,  while  it  leaves  unimpaired  that  great  principle  of  the  law  on  which  the 
stability  of  ioint-stock  hanks  is  founded,  and  which  secures  to  diem  “unlimited1* 
public  confidence,  namely,  the  “unlimited”  liability  of  each  shareholder  for  the  obli- 
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ffitioa*  of  the  company,  at  the  same  time  efficiently  protects  him,  by  providing,  that  if 
ever  the  losses  or  the  company  shall  amount  to  one  third  of  the  paid-up  capital,  a 
, meeting  shall  be  called  to  consider  the  propriety  of  dissolving  it ; and  that  if,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  views  of  any  shareholder,  it  be  detetermined,  notwithstanding  the  loss,  to 
' continue  the  company  m existence,  he  may  call  on  those  shareholders  wno  so  resolve 
to  purchase  his  snares,  and  thus  release  him  from  all  future  responsibility. 

! 3.  A proportion  of  the  profits  is  reserved  to  form  a permanent  guarantee  fond ; and 

after  a sufficient  accumulation,  the  entire  future  profits  will  be  divided  among  the 
1 shareholders. 

4.  A balance-sheet,  clearly  showing  the  state  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  company, 
* wiD  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  shareholders  seven  days  previous  to  each  annual 

■meeting. 

5.  Shareholders  are  entitled  to  one  vote  for  five  shares ; to  two  votes  for  twenty 
riiares ; to  three  votes  for  fifty  shares ; and  to  five  votes  for  one  hundred  shares  ana 
upwards. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

B.  P.  Nichols, 

21,  Lombard  Street . Secretary. 


The  total  number  of  places  at  which  business  is  carried  on  in  London 
by  joint-stock  banks  is  fourteen,  of  which  seven  are  to  the  east,  and  seven 
to  the  west  of  Temple-bar. 


No.  I .^-Analysis  of  the  Returns  made  to  the  Qmmissionere  of  Stamps  and  These*  by  ths 
Joint-Stock  Banks  of  London,  in  January,  1849. 


London  and  London 
Westminster  Joint-Stock 

Union  Bank 
of  London. 

878 

Commercial  London  and 
Bank  County 

Total 

Bank. 

Parties  resident  In  London  and 
within  15  miles,  . • 761 

Bank. 

694 

of  London. 

no 

Bank. 

99 

1,967 

Dh.  in  other  parts  of  England,  861 

177 

109 

53 

963 

963 

Do.  in  Scotland,  ...  44 

17 

80 

5 

— 

146 

Dol  fas  Ireland,  ...  14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

Do.  abroad,  ....  19 

9 

7 

10 

— 

45 

1,199 

*670 

~179 

363 

3,139 

No.  U — Abstract  of  the  Affaire  of  the  Joint-Stock  Banks,  from  their  last  Reports. 


Nan.  of  Bufc.  a&g&a. 

Capita] 

Amount  of 

Reserved 

Amount  Paid-up 

Dividend 

Paid-op. 

Deposha. 

Fund. 

of  Shares.  perShr. 

perCsnt. 

London  and  Westmhi-  £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

■tar  Bank,  . . 5,000,000 

London  Jomt-Sioek 

1,000,000 

3,009*669 

109,723 

100 

20 

0 

Bank,  . . . 3,000,000 

000,000 

2,328,066 

128,765 

50 

10 

6A3*Bo. 

Union  Bank  of  London,  3,000,000 
Ootnmercial  Bank  of 

432,900 

2,644,728 

46,750* 

50 

10 

6 

London,  • 641,400 

London  and  CoUaty 

128,290 

406,217 

17,886 

100 

90 

6 

. . . 600,000 
£13,141,400 

199,800 

2,360,980 

1,354,730 

9,823,390 

27,660 

823,174 

60 

90 

6 

a This  Is  ths  amount  transferred  from  the  Profit  and  Loes  Account,  without  the  accsmulatioas. 
With  these,  It  amounts  to  £ 60,000,  which  Is  invested  In  Bank  Stock. 


Two  joint-stock  banks  have  been  discontinued  in  London.  1.  “The 
Metropolitan  Bank,”  which  was  formed  in  1889,  and  wound  up  in  1841. 
The  manager,  the  premises,  and  the  customers  were  transferred  to  the 
Union  Bank  of  London,  who  then  opened  a branch  at  Charing-cross.  2. 
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u The  St  Marylebone  Bank,"  opened  in  1836,  was  wound  up  in  1841. 
The  business  of  the  bank  was  transferred  to  the  St  Marylebone  Branch 
of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

The  Cleahing-Housk. 

The  joint-stock  banks  are  not  admitted  into  the  Clearing-house.  This 
exclusion  puts  them  to  some  inconvenience,  and  to  considerable  expense. 
There  are  certain  classes  who  cannot  conveniently  keep  their  account 
with  a bank  that  does  not  clear.  The  banks  have  to  keep  a larger 
amount  of  money  in  their  tills,  and  thus  there  is  a loss  of  interest  They 
have  to  employ  more  clerks,  to  present  their  bills  and  cheques  at  the 
houses  of  the  clearing  bankers,  and  thus  there  is  a greater  expenditure  in 
salaries.  In  lending  money  on  the  Stock  Exchange  they  have  to  stipu- 
late for  payment  in  bank  notes,  and  not  by  a clearing  cheque.  In  selling 
stock  they  have  to  make  the  same  agreement  In  these  cases  they  have 
sometimes  to  submit  to  less  favorable  terms,  as  it  is  not  always  conve- 
nient, and  never  agreeable,  to  the  stock-brokers  to  supply  bank  notes 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Other  inconveniences  are  also  occasionally 
experienced. 

The  exclusion  of  the  joint-stock  banks  inflicts  also  some  inconvenience 
and  loss  on  the  clearing  bankers.  The  joint-stock  banks  present  all  their 
bills  and  cheques  at  the  counters  of  the  respective  clearing  bankers  three 
times  a day,  and  receive  payment  in  bank  notes.  On  the  other  hand, 
each  clearing  banker  presents  his  bills  and  notes  at  the  same  hours  on  the 
several  joint-stock  banks,  at  their  respective  counters,  and  receives  pay- 
ment in  bank  notes.  To  meet  the  claims  made  upon  them  daily  by  the 
private  banks,  the  joint-stock  banks  have  to  keep  in  their  tills  a larger 
amount  of  bank  notes  than  they  would  keep  were  they  members  of  the 
Clearing-house.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  each  clearing  banker  has  also 
to  keep  a larger  amount  of  bank  notes  to  meet  the  claims  made  upon  him 
at  his  counter  by  the  joint-stock  banks.  The  customer  of  the  private 
banker  must  also  make  provision  the  day  before  they  fall  due  for  any 
bills  he  may  have  made  payable  at  his  banker’s.  For  should  those  bills 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  joint-stock  bank  who  will  present  them  early  in  the 
morning,  and  if  provision  is  not  previously  made,  the  bills  will  be  dishon- 
ored. Stock-brokers,  too,  have  sometimes  sustained  annoyance  from  this 
cause.  They  have  sold  stock  for  parties  who  keep  their  account  with  a 
joint-stock  bank,  and  when  their  cheque  has  been  presented  for  payment 
by  the  joint-stock  bank,  it  has  not  been  paid.  The  answer  given  has 
been  that  it  must  come  through  the  clearing ; and  as  the  joint-stock  hanfc 
could  not  pass  it  through  the  clearing,  it  has  been  returned  dishonored  to 
the  broker’s  customer.  These  inconveniences  and  annoyances  to  all  par- 
ites  will  necessarily  multiply  as  the  business  of  the  joint-stock  banks  shall 
increase. 

The  Clearing-house  was  established  about  seventy-five  years  ago,  by 
some  of  the  London  bankers,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  exchan- 
ges with  each  other.  It  was  at  first  by  no  means  generally  approved,  and 
some  of  the  principal  bankers  refused  to  have  recourse  to  it.  After 
the  number  of  clearing  bankers  had  increased,  a committee  was  formed 
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for  its  government.  This  committee  is  composed  of  five  or  six  of  the 
leading  bankers,  and  any  new  bank  that  desires  to  have  the  privilege  of 
clearing,  must  now  apply  for  permission  to  the  committee. 

The  object  the  clearing  bankers  had  in  view  was  to  exchange  bills  and 
cheques  against  bills  and  cheques,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
business  with  a less  amount  of  capital.  But  while  the  bankers  endeav* 
oared  to  promote  their  own  interest,  they  promoted  at  the  same  time  the 
interest  of  the  public.  The  sums  liberated  from  employment  in  this  way 
became  available  for  employment  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. Whenever  any  banker,  therefore,  is  excluded  from  the  Clearing- 
house, and  is  consequently  obliged  to  keep  a larger  amount  of  cash  in  his 
coders,  his  available  capital  is  so  far  reduced,  and  thus  the  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  country  receive  less  encouragement. 

The  establishment  of  the  Clearing-house  has  led  to  new  arrangements 
in  several  branches  of  business.  The  stock-brokers,  for  instance,  now 
settle  all  their  receipts  and  payments  by  cheques,  to  be  paid  through  the 
Clearing-house.  The  cheques  a broker  draws  on  his  banker  are  paid  at 
die  Clearing-house  by  cheques  of  other  brokers,  which  he  lodges  to  his 
credit.  The  colonial  brokers  also,  and  other  clases  of  commercial  men, 
have  fixed  days  for  settling  their  accounts,  and  on  these  days  draw 
cheques  on  their  bankers  in  the  morning,  and  pay  in  cheques  to  meet 
them  at  a subsequent  part  of  the  day.  Thus  the  institution  of  the  Clear- 
ing-house has  become  entwined  with  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
could  not  be  discontinued  without  deranging  every  branch  of  business. 
It  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  the  land,  the  courts  of  law 
having  decided  that  the  presentment  of  a bill  of  exchange  at  the  Clear- 
ing-house is  a legal  presentment.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the 
custom  of  bankers  and  merchants  has  become  law.  Many  of  our  com- 
mercial laws  have  had  the  same  origin.  They  have  at  first  been  mere 
regulations  established  by  merchants  for  their  own  convenience;  these 
regulations  have  been  adopted  by  other  classes  of  the  community  ; they 
have  been  followed  for  a number  of  years ; and  then  the  law  has  recog- 
nized them  as  a portion  of  the  commercial  institutions  of  the  country. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  allowing  three  days’  grace  upon  bills  of  exchange, 
and  such  has  been  the  case  with  the  Clearing-house.  The  Clearing- 
house is  no  longer,  therefore,  a private  subscription-room,  from  which  the 
parties  admitted  may  exclude  whomsoever  they  please  at  their  own  ca- 
price. They  may  exclude  improper  banking  companies,  as  the  Edinburgh 
banks  refuse  to  exchange  with  any  bank  that  is  not  respectable  ; but  they 
are  bound  in  justice  to  admit  all  respectable  banks  who  may  apply  for 
admission. 

“ Another  amendment  which  I would  propose  as  connected  with  the 
currency  of  London,  would  be  a regulation  of  the  Clearing-house  by  the 
Legislature.  Although  the  Clearing-house  was  a voluntary  association 
of  bankers  at  first,  yet  it  has  now  existed  for  60  years,  and  has  become 
interwoven  with  several  branches  of  London  trade  ; it  is  therefore  for  all 
practical  purposes  a public  institution,  and,  like  a market  or  any  other 
public  institution,  might  become  the  subject  of  legislative  interference. 
The  exclusion  of  banks  in  London  from  die  Clearing-house  whose  capi- 
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tal  now  amounts  to  about  two  millions  sterling,  and  who  have  about  2,006 
partners,  is  not  only  a great  inconvenience  and  a great  loss  to  those 
banks,  but  is  a great  inconvenience  also  to  the  public  in  general,  and  such 
an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  trade,  as  carried  on  by  individual 
companies  in  London,  as  alone  would  justify  -the  interference  of  the  Leg- 
islature ; and,  besides,  it  is  quite  unreasonable  that  an  association  of  om- 
nibus proprietors  should  be  indicted  and  tried  for  a conspiracy  because 
they  have  tried  to  run  a rival  omnibus  off  the  road,  and  yet  that  a body 
of  bankers  may  conspire  for  a similar  object  without  any  interference  of 
the  Legislature  at  all.”  (Evidence  of  J.  W.  Gilbert  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banks  of  Issue,  March,  1841.) 

The  following  evidence  was  given  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  before  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Distress,  in  answer  to 
questions  from  Sir  William  Clay : — 

“ It  must  be  known  to  yon,  I suppose,  that  the  joint-stock  banks  of  London  are  e* 
eluded  from  die  Clearing-house  ? — Yes. 

•*  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  exclusion  (which  of  course  it  is  perfectly  within  the 
right  and  discretion  of  private  banks  to  insist  upon,  if  they  please)  tends  to  public  in- 
convenience, inasmuch  as  it  lessens,  pro  tanto,  that  economy  of  the  circulating  median 
which  the  Clearing-house  is  calculated  to  produce  1 — Allowing  joint-stock  banks  to 
clear  with  other  bankers,  I have  no  doubt  would  produce  an  economy  in  the  use  of 
hank  notes. 

“ And  economy  in  the  circulating  medium  ? — And  economy  in  the  diculatang  me- 
dium. 

“ Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  to  which  the  admission  to  the 
Clearing-house  of  joint-stock  banks  would  economise  the  amount  of  circulation  now 
required  for  the  use  of  London  ? — I have, not;  I have  heard  it  stated  at  half  a mil- 
lion, but  I cannot  say  if  that  is  correct. 

“ I believe  that  the  chairman  of  one  large  London  joint-stock  bank,  namely,  die 
London  and  Westminster,  did  state  publicly  that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a reserve  of  £ 150,000  in  bank  notes,  more  than  it  wonld  have  been  necessary 
for  them  to  keep  if  they  had  been  admitted  to  the  Clearing-house  ? — I know  that  he 
made  some  statement  of  that  sort ; I cannot  say  what  it  was. 

w That  must  imply,  not  perhaps  the  necessity  of  a corresponding  amount  being  kept 
by  all  private  banks,  but  something  approaching  to  it,  inasmuch  as  all  cheques  on 
such  banks  held  by  joint-stock  banks  must  be  presented  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
at  the  banks,  instead  of  being  brought  to  the  Clearing-house  in  the  evening  ? — Yes. 

“ It  is,  therefore,  not  merely  the  amount  of  notes  which  the  joint-stock  banks  are 
obliged  to  keep  in  reserve,  but  the  amount  of  extra  bank  notes  which  the  private  bank- 
ers are  obliged  to  keep  in  reserve  ? — Yes. 

u There  are,  besides  the  London  and  Westminster,  four  other  joint-stock  banks  in 
London ; I believe  their  capital,  from  the  published  reports,  amount  to  £ 2,645,000 
paid-up  capital,  and  their  deposits  to  £ 8,864,000,  together  £ 1 1 ,509,000,  of  which  these 
joint-stock  banks  have  the  control  ? — I cannot  say  whether  those  figures  are  correct 
or  not. 

44  But  assuming  that  those  figures  are  correct,  and  that  it  is  also  correct  that  one  of 
these  banks,  namely,  the  London  and  Westminster,  is  compelled  to'  keep  £ 150,000 
more  of  notes  in  reserve,  because  they  are  not  admittted  to  the  Clearing-house,  is  it 
not  probable  that  the  sum  you  have  mentioned  of  £ 500,000  is  not  too  large  an  esti- 
mate of  the  increased  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  which  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  circumstance  of  these  joint-stock  banks  not  being  admitted  to  the  Clearing-house*? 
— Assuming  as  a fact,  that  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  keep  £150,000  of 
notes  more  than  they  would  otherwise  keep  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  clear, 
probably,  I should  say,  that  that  statement  is  correct 

“But  at  all  events,  without  assuming  that  these  figures  are  exactly  correct,  is  it  not 
true,  that  that  exclusion  must,  in  reality,  produce  the  necessity  for  a larger  amount  of 
circulating  medium  to  supply  the  daily  necessities  of  the  public  1 — Yes.” 
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Section  IV.  — THE  COUNTRY  PRIVATE  BANKS. 

These  banks  cannot  have  more  than  six  partners.  They  are  banks  of 
deposit,  of  loan,  and  of  discount.  As  banks  of  deposit,  they  usually  al- 
low interest  on  both  deposits  and  balances  of  current  accounts,  and 
charge  a commission  on  the  amount  of  the  transactions.  In  commercial 
or  manufacturing  districts  their  advances  are  usually  made  by  way  of  dis- 
count ; in  agricultural  districts,  frequently  by  loans.  They  remit  money 
by  issuing  bills  or  letters  of  credit  on  London,  or  they  direct  their  agents 
to  make  payments  to  bankers  or  other  parties  resident  in  London.  As 
banks  of  circulation,  they  have  at  various  times  occupied  a large  portion 
of  public  attention,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  much  legislation. 

Those  bankers  who  wish  to  issue  notes  must  take  out  a license,  which 
will  cost  £ 30  and  must  be  renewed  every  year.  They  may  re-issue 
any  notes  not  above  the  value  of  £ 100  as  often  as  they  think  proper. 
And  should  any  of  the  firm  die  or  remove  from  the  business,  the  notes 
may  be  issued  by  the  remaining  partners.  But  they  cannot  be  re-issued 
by  a new  firm,  which  does  not  include  any  member  belonging  to  the  firm 
by  whom  the  notes  were  first  issued. 

If  the  half  of  a note  be  lost  or  stolen,  a banker  cannot  be  compelled  to 
give  a new  note  in  exchange  for  the  remaining  half.  But  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  one  half  of  a note  is  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  then  the 
holder  may  perhaps  recover  the  note  from  the  banker. 

In  such  cases,  the  bankers  always  pay  the  value  of  the  note  on  receiv- 
ing a respectable  indemnity. 

Bankers  may  be  compelled  to  pay  whole  notes  that  have  been  lost  or 
stolen,  provided  the  holder  has  given  actual  value  for  them. 

The  stamp  duty  on  country  notes  is  as  follows  : — 
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Country  banks  are  allowed  to  compound  for  the  stamp  duties  on  their 
notes,  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  amount 
in  circulation,  and  to  include,  on  the  same  terms,  their  bills  drawn  on 
London  at  twenty-one  days  after  date.  But  whether  a country  banker 
compounds  for  the  stamp  duties  or  not,  he  must  make  a return  to  the 
Government  of  the  amount  of  his  notes  in  circulation  every  Saturday 
night.  These  returns  are  consolidated,  and  the  result  published  in  the 
London  Gazette. 

The  following  are  the  enactments  respecting  country  bankers  in  the 
Act  7 & 8 Viet.  c.  32,  passed  in  1844  : — 
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No  New  Bank  of  Issue. 

“ X.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  no  person  other 
than  a banker,  who , on  the  sixth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four, 
was  lawfully  issuing  his  own  bank  notes,  shall  maJfce  or  issue  bank  notes  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.'* 


Restriction  against  Issue  of  Bank  Notes . 

w XI.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  banker  to  draw,  accept,  make,  or  issue,  in  England  or  Wales,  any  bill 
of  exchange,  or  promissory  note,  or  engagement  for  the  payment  of  money  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand,  or  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up,  in  England  or  Wales,  any  sums 
or  sum  of  money  on  the  bills  or  notes  of  such  banker  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
saye  and  except  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  banker  who  was  on  the  sixth  day  of 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  carrying  on  the  business  of  a banker 
in  England  or  Wales,  and  was  then  lawfully  issuing,  in  England  or  Wales,  his  own 
bank  notes,  under  the  authority  of  a license  to  that  effect,  to  continue  to  issue  such 
notes,  to  the  extent  and  under  the  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned,  but  not  further  or 
Otherwise;  and  the  right  of  any  company  or  partnership  to  continue  to  issue  such 
notes  shall  not  be  in  any  manner  prejudiced  or  affected  by  any  change  which  may 
hereafter  take  place  in  the  personal  composition  of  such  company  or  partnership, 
either  by  the  transfer  of  any  shares  or  share  therein,  or  by  the  admission  of  any  new 
partner  or  member  thereto,  or  by  the  retirement  of  any  present  partner  or  member 
therefrom : Provided  always,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  'for  any  company  or  partnership 
now  consisting  of  only  six  or  less  than  six  persons  to  issue  bank  notes  at  any  time  after  the 
number  of partners  therein  shall  exceed  six  in  the  whole” 

Bankers  ceasing  to  issue  Notes  may  not  resume . 

44  XII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  banker  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
who,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  be  entitled  to  issue  bank  notes,  shall  become 
bankrupt , or  shall  cease  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a banker,  or  shall  discontinue  the 
issue  of  bank  notes , either  by  agreement  with  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England  or  otherwise,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  such  banker  at  any  time  thereafter  to 
issue  any  such  notes.” 

Existing  Banks  of  Issue  to  continue  under  certain  Limitations . 

“ Xm.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  banker  claiming  under  this  Act  to  continue 
to  issue  bank  notes  in  England  or  Wales  shall,  within  one  month  next  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act,  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes, 
at  their  head  office  in  London,  of  such  claim,  and  of  the  place,  and  name,  and  firm,  at 
and  under  which  such  banker  has  issued  such  notes  during  the  twelve  weeks  next  preced- 
ing the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April  last ; and  thereupon  the  said  commissioners  shall  as- 
certain if  such  banker  was  on  the  sixth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-four,  carrying  on  the  business  of  a banker,  and  lawfully  issuing  his  own  bank 
notes  in  England  or  Wales,  and  if  it  shall  so  appear,  then  the  said  commissioners  shall 
proceed  to  ascertain  the  average  amount  of  the  bank  notes  of  such  banker  which  were 
in  circulation  during  the  said  period  of  twelve  weeks  preceding  the  twenty- seventh 
day  of  April  last,  according  to  the  returns  made  by  such  banker  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act  passed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  entitled 
4 An  Act  to  make  further  Provision  relative  to  the  Returns  to  be  made  by  Banks  of 
the  Amount  of  their  Notes  in  circulation  ’ ; and  the  said  commissioners,  or  any  two 
of  them,  shall  certify  under  their  hands  to  such  banker  the  said  averaae  amount , when 
so  ascertained  as  aforesaid ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every  such  banker  to  continue 
to  issue  his  own  bank  notes  after  the  passing  of  this  Act : Provided  nevertheless,  that 
such  banker  shall  not  at  any  time  after  the  tenth  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty- four,  have  in  circulation  upon  the  average  of  a period  of  four  weeks , to  be  asccr 
tained  as  hereinafter  mentioned , a greater  amount  of  notes  than  the  amount  so  certified . 

Provision  for  United  Banks . 

44  XIV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  that  any  twa*>r  more  banks  have,  by  written 
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contract  or  agreement  (which  contract  or  agreement  shall  be  produced  to  die  said  com- 
missioners) , become  united  within  the  twelve  weeks  next  preceding  such  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  April  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  to  as- 
certain the  average  amount  of  the  notes  of  each  such  bank  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
directed,  and  to  certify  the  average  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  two  or  more  banks  so 
united  as  the  amount  which  the  united  bank  shall  thereafter  be  authorized  to  issue, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  this  Act. 

Duplicate  Certificate  to  be  published  in  the  Gazette . Gazette  to  be  Evidence. 

"XV.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  shall,  at 
the  time  of  certifying  to  any  banker  such  particulars  as  they  are  hereinbefore  required 
to  certify,  also  publish  a duplicate  of  their  certificate  thereof  in  the  next  succeeding 
London  Gazette  in  which  the  same  may  be  conveniently  inserted ; and  the  gazette  in 
which  such  publication  shall  be  made  shall  be  exclusive  evidence  in  all  courts  what- 
soever of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  which  the  banker  named  in  such  certificate  or 
duplicate  is  by  law  authorized  to  issue  and  to  have  in  circulation  as  aforesaid. 

In  case  Banks  become  united , Commissioners  to  certify  the  Amount  qf  Bank  Notes  which  each 

Bank  was  authorized  to  issue. 

"XVI.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  case  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  at  any  time  hereafter,  that  any  two  or  more  banks , each 
such  bank  consisting  of  not  more  than  six  persons , have,  by  written  contract  or  agreement 
(which  contract  or  agreement  shall  be  produced  to  the  said  commissioners),  become 
united  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  said  commis- 
sioners, upon  the  application  of  such  united  bank,  to  certify,  in  manner  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  of  bank  notes  wnich  such  separate  banks 
were  previously  authorized  to  issue,  and  so  from  time  to  time ; and  every  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  published  in  manner  hereinbefore  directed ; and  from  and  after  such 
publication  die  amount  therein  stated  shall  be  and  be  deemed  to  be  the  limit  of  the 
■mount  of  bank  notes  which  such  united  bank  may  have  in  circulation : Provided  al- 
ways, that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  such  united  bank  to  issue  bank  notes  at  my  time  after 
the  member  of  partners  therein  shall  exceed  six  in  the  whole. 

Penalty  on  Banks  issuing  tn  Excess . 

u XVLL  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  the  monthly  average  circulation  of  bank  notes 
of  any  banker,  taken  in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed,  snail  at  any  time  exceed  die 
■mount  which  snch  banker  is  authorized  to  issue  and  to  have  in  circulation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  such  banker  shall  in  every  snch  case  forfeit  a sum  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  average  monthly  circulation,  taken  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  which  such  banker  was  authorized  to  issue  and  to  have  in  tireul#» 
tion  as  aforesaid* 


Issuing  Banks  to  render  Accounts. 

“ XVffl.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  banker  in  England  and  Wales  who,  after 
the  tenth  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  shall  issue  bank 
notes,  shall  on  some  one  day  in  every  week  after  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  (such  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Stamps  and  Taxes)  transmit  to  the  said  commissioners  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
foe  bank  notes  of  such  hanker  in  circulation  on  eveiy  day  during  the  week  ending  on 
foe  next  preceding  Saturday,  and  also  an  account  of  the  average  amount  of  the  bank 
notes  of  snch  banker  in  circulation  during  the  same  week ; and  on  completing  foe 
first  period  of  four  weeks,  and  so  on  completing  each  successive  period  of  four  weeks, 
every  such  banker  shall  annex  to  such  account  the  average  amount  of  bank  notes  of 
such  banker  in  circulation  during  the  said  four  weeks,  and  also  the  amount  of  bank 
notes  which  such  banker  is  authorized  to  issue  under  foe  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 
every  such  account  shall  be  verified  by  foe  signature  of  such  banker  or  his  chief 
cashier,  or,  in  the  case  of  a company  or  partnership,  by  the  signature  of  a managing 
director,  or  partner,  or  chief  cashier  of  such  company  or  partnership,  and  shall  be 
made  in  the  form  to  this  Act  annexed  marked  (B.) ; and  so  much  of  foe  said  return 
as  states  the  weekly  average  amount  of  the  notes  of  such  bank  shall  be  published  by 
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the  said  commissioners  in  the  next  succeeding  London  Gazette  in  which  the  same  may 
be  conveniently  inserted ; and  if  any  such  banker  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  render  any 
auch  account  in  the  form  and  at  the  time  required  by  this  Act,  or  shall  at  any  time 
render  a false  account,  such  banker  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  for 
every  such  offence. 

Mode  of  ascertaining  the  Average  Amount  of  Bank  Notes  of  each  Banker  in  circulation 

during  the  first  Four  Weeks  after  10  M October , 1844. 

M XIX.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  monthly  aver- 
age amount  of  bank  notes  of  each  banker  in  circulation,  the  aggregate  of  the  amount 
of  bank  notes  of  each  such  banker  in  circulation  on  every  day  of  business  during  the 
first  complete  period  of  four  weeks  next  after  the  tenth  day  of  October,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  such  period  ending  on  a Saturday,  shall  be  divided  by 
the  number  of  days  of  business  in  such  four  weeks,  and  the  average  so  ascertained 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  average  of  bank  notes  of  each  such  banker  in  circulation 
during  such  period  of  four  weeks,  and  so  in  each  successive  period  of  four  weeks,  and 
such  average  is  not  to  exceed  the  amount  certified  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps 
and  Taxes  as  aforesaid.91 


Bankers  to  take  out  a separate  License  for  every  Place  at  which  they  issue  Notes  or  Bids. 

Proviso  in  Favor  of  Bankers  who  had  Four  such  Licenses  in  fores  on  the  6th  of  May) 

1844. 

“ XXII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  eveiy  banker  who  shall  be  liable  by  law  to  taka 
out  a license  from  the  Commissioners  of  stamps  and  Taxes  to  authorize  the  issuing 
of  notes  or  bills  6hall  take  out  a separate  and  distinct  license  for  every  town  or  place  at 
which  he  shall,  by  himself  or  his  agent,  issue  any  notes  or  bills  requiring  such  license 
to  authorize  the  issuing  thereof,  any  thing  in  any  former  Act  contained  to  the  contrary 
thereof  notwithstanding : Provided  always,  that  no  banker  who  on  or  before  the  sixtli 
day  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  had  taken  out  four  such  licenses, 
which  on  the  said  last-mentioned  day  were  respectively  in  force,  for  the  issuing  of  any 
such  notes  or  bills  at  more  than  four  separate  towns  or  places,  shall  at  any  time  here- 
after be  required  to  take  out  or  to  have  in  force  at  one  and  the  same  time  more  than 
four  such  licenses  to  authorize  the  issuing  of  such  notes  or  bills  at  all  or  any  of  the 
same  towns  or  places  specified  in  such  licenses  in  force  on  the  said  sixth  day  of  Ms v, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  and  at  which  towns  or  places  respectively 
such  bankers  hod  on  or  before  the  said  last-mentioned  day  issued  such  notes  or  lulls 
in  pursuance  of  such  licenses  or  any  of  them  respectively/' 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  re- 
quire: — 

1.  That  no  new  bank  of  issue  be  established  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  That  the  maximum  of  each  bank  of  issue'  in  England  shall  be  the 
average  of  the  notes  in  circulation  during  the  four  weeks  ending  the  27th 
of  April,  1844. 

3.  That  if  any  bank  having  not  more  than  six  partners  should  exceed 
that  number,  it  would  lose  its  issue.  This  tends  to  prevent  private  banks 
merging  into  joint-stock  banks. 

4.  That  no  union  can  take  place  between  a joint-stock  bank  and  a pri- 
vate bank,  or  between  two  joint-stock  banks  of  issue,  without  one  of  them 
at  least  losing  its  circulation. 

5.  Every  new  branch  at  which  notes  shall  be  issued  must  take  out  a 
separate  license.  Hitherto  no  bank  had  been  obliged  to  take  out  more 
than  four  licenses,  however  numerous  its  branches.  This  tends  to  check 
the  opening  of  new  branches  of  issue. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  object  of  this  Act  was  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  one  bank  of  issue.  These  provisions  are  certainly 
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not  31  adapted  for  such  an  end.  They  will  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
country  circulation.  They  will  produce  other  ill  effects.  The  formation 
of  large  banks  will  be  retarded.  In  some  places  it  would  be  for  the  pub- 
lic advantage  that  a private  bank  should  become  a joint-stock  bank.  In 
other  districts,  it  might  be  desirable  that  two  small  joint-stock  banks  of 
issue  should  unite  and  form  a large  one.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  this 
Act  .will  tend  to  prevent  such  unions.  Perhaps  in  other  respects  its  effects 
may  be  beneficial.  It  may  lead  a larger  number  of  persons  to  keep  cur- 
rent accounts  with  bankers,  and  to  make  their  payments  with  cheques. 
A smaller  amount  of  notes  will  then  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
country.  The  advantages  of  having  a banker  will  be  extended  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  and  will  not  as  much  as  heretofore  be  confined 
to  the  wealthy.  The  Act,  too,  may  have  the  effect  of  exempting  the 
banks  of  issue  from  those  accusations  to  which  they  have  always  been 
subjected  on  the  occurrence  of  any  national  calamity.  The  whole  Act  of 

1844  is  formed  upon  the  notion  that  the  country  bankers  can  extend  their 
issues  as  much  as  they  please,  — “ a vulgar  error,”  that  has  over  and  over 
again  been  abundantly  refuted.  Yet,  had  the  Act  not  been  passed,  and 
had  the  country  circulation  increased  a million  or  two,  as  possibly  it  might, 
from  the  increased  transactions  of  the  country,  the  railway  speculations  of 

1845  and  1846  would  doubtless  have  been  ascribed  to  the  excessive  issues 
of  the  country  banks.  The  following  languagej  which  I addressed  in 
1844  to  the  joint-stock  banks,  may  not  be  considered  inapplicable  to  all 
banks  of  issue  : — 

“ Another  advantage  is,  that  the  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  will  be  de- 
livered from  those  unjust  accusations  to  which  they  haVe  hitherto  been  ex- 
posed. Almost  every  evil  that  has  befallen  the  country  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  ascribed  by  different  writers  to  the  reckless  issues  of  the 
joint-stock  banks  ; and  though  the  charge  has  been  oft  refuted,  yet  such 
has  been  the  talent,  zeal,  and  perseverance  with  which  it  has  been  re- 
vived, that  it  has  doubtless  in  some  degree  prejudiced  the  public  mind. 
But  now  this  charge  can  be  made  no  more.  Our  assailants  are  compelled 
to  observe  at  least  a ten  years’  truce.  During  this  period  we  shall  have 
no  bank  directors  publishing  pamphlets  to  show  that  their  efforts  to  regu- 
late the  exchanges  have  been  counteracted  by  the  imprudent  issues  of  the 
joint-stock  banks.  Our  notes  will  not  again  be  classed  by  the  authors  of 
* prize  essays  ’ among  the  causes  of  national  distress,  and  philosophical 
writers  will  no  longer  declaim,  in  eloquent  metaphor,  against * the  wild 
democracy  of  rival  issuers.’  It  is  no  small  matter  to  be  put  into  a position 
wherein  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  peltings  of  unjust  accusations.” 
( Letters  of  Nehemiah , p.  11.) 

Some  banks  had  ceased  to  issue  their  notes  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  by  virtue  of  agreements  with  the  Bank  of  England.  The  twenty- 
third  section  of  the  Act  contains  a special  provision  with  reference  to  these 

banks. 

Compensation  to  certain  Bankers  named  in  the  Schedule. 

“ TV  III  And  whereas  the  several  bankers  named  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed 
(C.)  have  ceased  to  issue  their  own  bank  notes  under  certain  agreements  with 
the  covernor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England ; and  it  is  expedient  that  such 
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agreements  should  cease  and  determine  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  next,  and 
that  such  bankers  should  receive  by  way  of  compensation  such  composition  as  hereafter 
mentioned  ; and  a list  of  such  banters,  and  i statement  of  the  maximum  sums  in  re- 
spect of  which  each  such  banker  is  to  receive  compensation,  hath  been  delivered  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  signed  by  the  chief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ; be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  the  several  agreements  subsisting  between  the  said 
governor  and  company  and  the  several  bankers  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereto  re- 
lating to  the  issue  of  bank  of  England  notes  shall  cease  and  determine  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December  next ; and  from  and  afler  that  day  the  said  governor  and  com- 
pany shall  pay  and  allow  to  the  several  bankers  darned  in  the  schedule  hereto  marked 
(C.),  so  long  as  such  bankers  shall  be  willing  to  receive  the  same,  a composition  at  and 
after  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  average  amount  of  the  Bank 
of  England  notes  issued  by  such  bankers  respectively  and  actually  remaining  in  circu- 
lation, to  be  ascertained  as  follows  ; that  is  to  say,  on  some  day  in  the  month  of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  to  be  determined  by  the  said  governor  and 
company,  an  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes  delivered  to  such 
bankers  respectively  by  the  said  governor  and  company  within  three  months  next  pre- 
ceding, and  of  such  ot  the  said  Bank  of  England  notes  as  shall  have  been  returned  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  balance  shall  bc  deemed  to  be  the  amount  of  the  Bank 
of  England  notes  issued  by  such  bankers  respectively  and  kept  in  circulation ; and  a 
similar  account  shall  be  taken  at  intervals  of  three  calendar  months  ; and  the  average 
of  the  balances  ascertained  on  taking  four  such  accounts  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
average  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  issued  by  such  bankers  respectively  and 
kept  in  circulation  during  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  on 
which  amount  such  bankers  are  respectively  to  receive  the  aforesaid  composition  of 
one  per  centum  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five ; and  similar 
accounts  shall  be  taken  in  each  succeeding  yean;  but  in  each  year  such  accounts  shall 
be  taken  in  different  months  from  those  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  last  preceding 
year  were  taken,  and  on  different  days  of  the  month,  such  months  and  days  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  said  governor  and  company  ; and  the  amount  of  the  composition  pay- 
able as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  governor  and  company  out  of  their  own 
funds  ; and  in  case  any  difference  shall  arise  between  any  of  such  bankers  and  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  respect  of  the  composition  payable 
as  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
time  being,  or  by  some  person  to  be  named  by  him,  and  the  decision  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  or  his  nominee,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  : Provided  always,  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  banker  named  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed  marked  (C) 
to  discontinue  the  receipt  of  such  composition  as  aforesaid,  but  no  such  banker  shall 
by  such  discontinuance  as  aforesaid  thereby  require  any  right  or  title  to  issue  bunk 
notes.” 


The  following  are  the  Banks  named  in  the  schedule : — 


Bank  of  Liverpool 

J.  Barned  & Co 

Biddulph,  Brothers,  & Co 

Birmingham  Banking  Company 
Birmingham  Town  & District  Bank  . 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Banking  Company 

Burgess  & Son 

Coopers  & Purton 

Cunliffcs,  Brookes,  & Co 

Deane,  Littlehales,  & Deane 
Dendy,  Comper.  & Co.  . 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Banking  Company  . 

Grants  & Gillman 

Hampshire  Banking  Company  . 

James  W.  R.  Hall 

J.  M.  Head  & Co 

Henty,  Upperton,  & Olliver  .... 

Thomas  Kinnersly  & Sons 

R.  J.  Lambton  & Co 
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Liverpool. 

ditto. 

Pembroke. 

Birmingham 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Ramsgate. 

Bridgenorth. 

Blackburn. 

Winchester. 

Chichester. 

Plymouth. 

Gosport. 

Southampton. 

Ross. 

Carlisle. 

Arundel. 

Newcastle-under- Line. 
Newcaatle-on-Tync. 
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Liverpool  Commercial  Banking  Company 

Liverpool  Union  Bank 

Liverpool  Borough  Bank 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company 
Manchester  and  Salford  Banking  Company 
Monmouth  and  Glamorgan  Banking  Company  • 

Moss  & Company 

Mangles,  Brothers 

Newcastle  Commercial  Banking  Company  . 
Newcastle-on- Tyne  Joint-Stock  Banking  Company  . 
North  of  England  Joint-Stock  Banking  Company 
liumberland  and  Durham  District  Bank  . 
Portsmouth  and  South  Hants  Bank  Company 

T.  & R.  Raikes  & Co 

Robinson  & Broad  hurst 

Sheffield  Union  Bank  ...  . 

John  Stoveld 

Sunderland  Joint-Stock  Banking  Company 

Tugwell  & Co 

Union  Bank  of  Manchester 

Vivian,  Kitson,  & Co 

Watts,  Whiteway,  & Co 

J.  & J.  C.  Wright  & Co 

Webb,  Holbrook,  & Spencer 


Liverpool. 

Liverpool. 

' ditto. 

Manchester. 

ditto. 

Newport. 

Liverpool. 

Guildford. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Portsmouth. 

Hull. 

Mansfield. 

Sheffield. 

Sunderland. 

Bath. 

Manchester. 

Torquay. 

Newton. 

Nottingham. 

Ledbury. 


The  following  account  of  the  state  of  the  fixed  issue  under  this  Act  is 
taken  from  the  “ Banking  Almanac  99  for  1849,  page  37 : — 

At  Oct.,  1848. 

Fixed  issue  of  the  Private  Banks  (England  and  Wales)  by  the  Act  of 


1844, £5,153,407 

Deduct  21  Private  Banks,  since  ceased  to  issue, 330,919 

Amount  of  Private  Banks’  issue, £ 4,822,488 

Fixed  issue  of  Joint-stock  Banks,  by  same  Act,  . . £3,495,446 

Deduct  6 Joint-stock  Banks,  since  ceased  to  issue,  . • 85,459 

Amount  of  Joint-stock  Banks’ issue, £3,409,987 

Fixed  issue  of  Private  and  Joint-stock  Banks,  . . . £8,232,475 


Pbesent  State  of  the  Fixed  Issues. 

1.  Fixed  issue  in  England  and  Wales, £ 8,232,475 

2.  u Bank  of  England, 14,000,000 

3.  a Banks  in  Scotland, 3,087,209 

4.  u Banks  in  Ireland, 6,354,494 

Fixed  issue  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  7th  October,  1848,  . . .£31,674,178 


NUMBER  OF  BANKS  OF  ISSUE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

At  October  7,  1848. 

1 Bank  of  England  in  England  and  Wales,  having  . . . .14  Banks. 

184  Private  Banking  Firms  in  England  and  Wales,  having  . . 375  44 

66  Joint-stock  Banking  Companies  in  England  and  Wales,  having  . 407  41 

251  Firms  and  Companies  in  England  and  Wales,  having  • . 796  Banks. 

18  Joint-Stock  Banking  Companies  in  Scotland,  having  . . . 403  44 

8 44  u 44  in  Ireland,  having  . . . 155  44 

277  Firms  and  Companies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  having  . . . 1354  Banks. 
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REDUCTION  IN  THE  FIXED  ISSUES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


The  Maximum  Circulation  of  the  Private  and  Joint-Stock  Banks  was  reduced  at  the  under- 
mentioned dates , by  the  following  Banks  honing  ceased  to  issue  their  own  Notes:— 


Date  of  last 
Batura. 


NAMES. 


No.  of 


Prior  to  the 
18th  Oct., 
1844,  when 
the  Act 
came  into 
operation. 


I ' 1.  Bristol  OM  Bank.  — Baillle,  Ames,  A Oo.  . . Bank  of  Eng.  Notes. 

2.  Bishop  Waltham,  Hampshire.  — Gunner  A Oo.  Ditto. 

3.  Cambridge  Bank.  — Fisher  A Sons.  . . Ditto. 

4.  Ditto.  — Humphrey  A Son.  • . Closed,  1845. 

«<  6.  Margate  Bank.  — Cobb  A Co.  Bank  of  Eng.  Notes. 

6.  Oxford  Uni  v.  and  City  Bank.  — Sir  J.  Locke  A Co.  Ditto. 

7.  Staines  Bank.  — Thos.  Ashley  A Co.  . . • Ditto. 

8.  Wrexham  and  N.  Wales  Bank.  — R.  M.  Loyd.  Ditto. 

„ 1.  Western  District  Joint-Stock  Banking  Company.  Dissolved. 


6 


£ 

89,640 

1,993 

8,753 

2,615 

9,996 

15,786 

9,244 

4,464 

18,125 


April  12, 1845  9.  Whitby  Bank.  — Frankland  A Wilkinson.  . York  City  and  C*nty. 

Sept.  13,  “ 2.  Suffolk  Joint-Stock  Banking  Company.  . • Dissolved.  • . • 

April  11, 1846  10.  Dover  Union  Bank.  — Latham  A Co.  . . Bankrupts.  • 

July  4,  44  3,  Stockton  A Durham  County  Joint-Stock  Bank.  Dissolved. 

Oct.  10,  44  11.  Romsey  A Hamp.  Bank.  — Wm.  Footner  A Sons. Bank  of  Eng.  Notes. 
Dec.  5,  44  4.  Leeds  A West  Riding  Joint-Stock  Banking  Co.  .Dissolved.  . . 

May  29,  1847  5.  Leeds  Commercial  Joint-Stock  Bank.  • . Ditto.  . . 

Oct.  9,  44  12.  Abingdon  A Wantage.  — Henry  Knapp.  . . Bankrupt.  . 

“ 44  13.  Penzance  Union  Bk. — Ricketts,  Entboven  A Co.  . 

OcU  16,  “ 14.  Leek  A Congleton.  — Fowler,  Gaunt,  A Oo.  . Bank  of  Sag.  Notes. 

OcU  23,  15.  Salisbury  A Fordingbridge  Bk.  — Brodie  A Co.  Bankrupts. 

“ “ 16.  Shaftesbury  A Hendon  Bank.  —Brodie  A King.  Closed.  . . 

OcU  80,  “ 17.  Shrewsb'y  A Market  Drayton. — Adams  A Warren.  Bankrupts.  . 

" 41  18.  Honiton  Bank.  — Flood  A Lott.  • . . Ditto.  . 

Nov.  6,  “ 19.  Bridport  Bank.  — Gtindry  A Co.  • Ditto. 

Nov.  27,  14  20.  SU  Alban’s  A Herts  Bank.  — Gibson  A Sturt.  . Closed.  . 

July  29,  1848  21.  Grantham  Bank.  — Kewney  A King. 

OcU  7,  14  22.  Sheffield  A Retford  Bank.  .....  Closed.  . • 


£160,435 
1 2,076 

6 7,449 

1 9,677 

2 8,290 

1 3,875 

2 18,937 

1 13,914 

2 29,316 

4 31,461 

2 4,009 

2 23,336 

2 9,813 

2 9,700 

1 19,015 

6 24,698 

1 2,333 

2 19,401 

2 18,744 


Total  Reduction  in  the  Circulation,  under  Act  7 and  8 VlcU  c.  32,  to  OcU  7,  1848,  . £416,378 

21  Private  Banking  Firms,  having  34  Banks,  . £330,919 

6 Joint-Stock  Banking  Companlea,  having  18  Banks,  • 86,469 

£416,378 


All  banks  of  issue  are  still  excluded  from  receiving  accommodation,  by 
discount  or  otherwise,  from  the  Bank  of  England.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a difference  of  opinion  among  the  directors  as  to  the  propriety 
of  continuing  this  exclusion.  Mr.  Morris  thinks  that  under  the  Act  of 
1644,  the  rule  may  be  relaxed : — 

“Do  you  not  refuse  discounts  to  all  banks  of  issue  ? — We  have  always  refused  dis- 
count accounts  to  banks  issuing  their  own  notes. 

“ Upon  what  ground  1 — The  ground  upon  which  I understand  it  has  been  refused 
is,  that,  previous  to  the  Act  of  1844,  the  bank  made  arrangements  with  certain  joint- 
stock  hanks,  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  Bank  of  England  circulation  ; and  after  the 
Act  of  1844  had  been  passed,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  he  hard  not  to  continue  the 
same  facilities  to  those  banks  which  they  nad  obtained  from  the  bank  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act;  that  arrangement  having  been  made  for  our  mutual  convenience. 

“It  is,  however,  a complaint,  that  you  have  a stringent  rule,  by  which  you  refused 
discounts  or  accommodation  to  all  hanks  of  issue  ? — I have  no  objection  to  state, 
speaking  individually,  that  now  that  the  Act  of  1844  has  been  passed,  I do  not  see  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  he  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  others ; but  the  rea- 
son the  court  has  not  acceded  to  that,  is  in  consequence  of  those  parties  having 
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raked  with  ns  at  a period  when  it  was  useful  to  vs  that  they  should  do  so.”  (Cbm- 
aoss,  2996  to  3000.) 

But  Mr.  Cotton  entertains  different  sentiments : — 

" Can  you  inform  the  committee  of  the  reasons  why  the  Bank  of  England  refuses 
accommodation  to  parties  who  issue  notes  ? — There  are,  in  my  opinion,  good  reasons 
for  that ; those  reasons  appear  in  the  following  paper,  which  I have  drawn  up  : 4 Issu- 
ing banks,  were  the  right  of  discounting  conceded  to  them,  would  keep  an  insufficient 
reserve  of  their  own  notes,  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  coin,  perhaps  none,  relying 
on  discounting  with  the  bank  on  every  demand,  and  most  pressing  on  the  bank  when 
it  was  restricting  its  issues. — There  are  about  300  banks  of  issue  in  England  and 
Wales,  for  all  of  which  the  bank  would  have  to  provide  gold.  — The  measure  would 
tend  to  frustrate  one  of  the  objects  of  Act  7 and  8 Viet.  c.  32  ( the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  a single  bank  of  issue),  by  withdrawing  a motive  to  banks  of  issue  to  adopt 
Bank  of  England  circulation.  It  would  give  some  ground  of  complaint  to  those  bank- 
ers who  have  already  abandoned  their  circulation,  by  placing  their  issuing  competitors 
on  a level  with  themselves  as  to  discounting.  It  would,  as  respects  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  be  inoperative,  there  being  no  banks  of  issue  at  those  places.  It  would  be 
difficult  in  times  of  pressure  or  adverse  exchanges  to  control  the  discounts ; and  such 
contraction,  if  enforced,  would  be  obnoxious  to  such  issuing  banks  as  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  discounting.  The  banks  would  consider  they  had  acquired  a right  to  dis- 
counts, and  would  probably  ascribe  to  the  capricious  action  of  the  Bank  of  England 
any  losses  consequent  on  a necessary  contraction  of  accommodation.’  ” — ( Common^ 
4312.) 

The  Lams  of  the  Currency  with  Reference  to  the  Country  Banks. 

These  are  thus  stated  in  the  article  previously  quoted,  in  the  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Review : — 

M It  will  readily  occur  to  every  reader,  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
circulation  of  these  country  banks  must  be  different  from  those  which  reg- 
ulate  the  London  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England.  They  do  not  pay 
the  public  dividends ; they  cannot  issue  their  notes  in  purchasing  bullion, 
or  Government  stock,  or  Exchequer  bills,  as  all  these  operations  take 
place  in  London,  where  their  notes  do  not  circulate.  They  are  also  sub- 
ject to  certain  restrictive  laws  to  which  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
are  not  subject.  Their  notes  are  not  only  legally  payable  on  demand, 
but  payment  is  constantly  demanded ; while  no  one  demands  payment  of 
a Bank  of  England  note,  unless  he  has  occasion  to  export  the  gold. 
There  is  also  a system  of  exchanges  between  country  bankers,  by  which 
all  notes  that  are  paid  into  any  of  the  banks  are  immediately  brought  back 
for  payment  to  the  banks  that  issued  them.  It  is  the  practice,  too, 
throughout  the  country,  to  allow  interest  on  deposits ; and  thus  all  notes 
not  required  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  community  are  promptly  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  and  lodged  with  a bank  upon  interest. 

44  On  inspecting  the  monthly  returns  of  the  country  circulation  for  the 
last  ten  years,  we  find  that  the  highest  amount  is  in  the  month  of  April ; 
thence  it  descends,  and  arrives  at  the  lowest  point  by  the  end  of  August, 
which  is  the  lowest  point  in  the  year.  It  gradually  increases  to  Novem- 
ber ; a slight  reaction  takes  place  in  December ; but  it  then  advances, 
until  it  reaches  the  highest  point  in  April.  The  general  law  is,  that  the 
country  circulation  always  makes  one  circuit  in  the  year ; being  at  its 
lowest  point  in  August,  and  advancing  to  December,  and  continuing  to 
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advance  to  its  highest  point  to  the  month  of  April,  and  then  again  de- 
scending to  its  lowest  point  in  August. 

“ The  laws  which  regulate  the  circulation  of  the  country  banks  are  de- 
rived from  the  state  of  trade  in  the  respective  districts  in  which  the  banks 
are  established.  As  these  banks  are  chiefly  located  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, the  operations  of  agriculture  have  a very  considerable  influence  in 
their  regulation.  Hence  the  advance  in  the  spring,  and  the  advance 
again  after  August,  in  consequence  of  the  harvest.  It  is  clear  that  the 
laws  must  be  uniform  in  their  operation,  because  the  fluctuations  of  circu- 
lation in  each  year  are  uniform,  and  constantly  recur  with  the  return  of 
the  season.  The  slight  reaction  in  December  is  probably  occasioned  by 
the  collection  of  the  public  revenues  and  of  landlords’  rents  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  and  the  general  dulness  of  trade  in  that  month. 

“ It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  issues  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  and 
of  the  private  banks,  are  subject  to  the  ^ame  laws.  The  issues  of  both 
classes  of  banks  rise  together  and  fall  together,  and  they  have  maintained 
nearly  the  same  relative  amount  during  the  last  seven  years. 

“ The  laws  which  regulate  the  annual  fluctuations  of  the  country  circu- 
lation, that  is,  which  determine  the  variations  b the  amounts  of  the  coun- 
try circulation,  not  within  the  year,  but  takbg  corresponding  periods  of 
different  years,  are  also  dependent  on  the  state  of  trade  in  those  years. 
If  there  be  an  increase  of  trade  without  an  increase  of  prices,  more  notes 
will  be  required  to  circulate  the  increased  quantity  of  commodities.  If 
there  be  an  bcrease  of  commodities,  and  also  an  advance  of  prices,  a 
still  larger  amount  of  notes  would  be  required.  There  are  also  other  cir- 
cumstances that  may  permanently  affect  the  amount  of  the  country  circu- 
lation. 

“ During  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a gradual  reduction  in  the 
annual  amount  of  the  country  circulation,  as  appears  from  the  following 
Table,  which  shows  the  average  amount  b each  year,  from  1839  to 
1843,  both  inclusive : — 

1839,  ....  £11,715,527 

1840 10,457,057 

1841,  ....  9,671,643 

“ We  attribute  this  extensive  reduction  in  the  country  circulation  to  the 
following  causes:  — First,  The  great  dulness  of  trade  which  has  taken 
place  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Secondly,  The  fall  b the  price  of 
corn  in  connection  with  bad  harvests.  Thirdly,  The  introduction  of  the 
jenny  postage,  and  the  system  of  registered  letters.  The  uniform  penny 
jost  was  commenced  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  and  the  registry  of 
etters  on  the  6th  of  January,  1841.  In  consequence  of  these  arrange- 
ments, every  banker  sends  off  every  night,  either  to  Ixjndon  or  elsewhere, 
for  payment,  all  the  notes  of  other  banks  he  may  have  received  during 
the  day,  excepting  those  issued  in  the  same  town.  This  must  have  occa- 
sioned a large  reduction  in  the  amounts  returned  as  notes  b circulation. 
The  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  public  is  the  same,  but  the  amount  in  the 
hands  of  other  bankers  is  considerably  reduced.  Fourthly,  The  practice 
of  keeping  banking  accounts  has  extended  very  much  of  late  years.  In- 
v*  293 


1842,  ....  £8,249,052 

1843,  ....  7.667,916 
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A Treatise  on  Banking. 

stead  of  carrying  notes  in  their  pockets  as  formerly,  people  now  lodge 
the  notes  with  their  banker,  and  make  their  payments  by  giving  cheques 
on  the  bank.  The  facilities  of  travelling  by  railways  and  other  means 
have  also  tended  to  diminish  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  returned  more  rapidly  for  payment  to  the  bankers. 
Fifthly,  the  circulation  of  the  private  bankers  has  been  reduced  by  fail* 
ores,  and  by  merges  into  joint-stock  banks ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  sever- 
al joint-stock  banks  have  withdrawn  their  own  notes,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  issuing  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England/* 


Not*.— Sbch  haa  been  the  demand  for  J.  W.  Gilbert's  Practical  Treaties  on  Banking , that  a eec- 
ood  edition  of  the  New  York  reprint  has  already  been  leaned  by  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Putnam.  We  recommend 
oer  taking  friends  to  procure  a eat  of  the  following  works,  the  coat  of  all  which  la  only  fire  dollars. 

L Gilbert'*  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking,  from  the  Fifth  London  Edition.  Thle  work  embraces 
the  bm  complete  exhibit  of  the  banking  systems  of  Europe  end  the  United  States.  8m  pp.  400. 
• 15a 

& J.  R.  M'CuHoeh’e  Essays  on  Money,  Goins,  Bullion,  Interest,  Exchange,  foe.  Pint  American 
Edition.  8m  75  cants. 

m.  Francis's  Chronicles  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  8m  pp.  144.  75  cents.  “ Mr.  Francis  has  ad* 
minbly  fulfilled  the  title  of  his  book.”  — London  Atlas, 

IT.  The  Banker's  Commonplace  Book.  50  cents. 

T.  The  Bankers'  Almanac.  Second  Edition.  8m  pp.  190.  50  eta. 

AQ  these  works  will  prove  useful  to  hank  officers  of  every  grade,  and  may  he  read  with  profit  by 
talk  directors  and  hank  stockholders. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  United  States,  from  1st  Jan- 
uary to  31st  March,  1851. 

Tbxaeubt  Drpastxxht,  Register’s  Office,  Mag  1, 1851. 


Rbcbxpts. 

tao  cartons, * .....  . 914,448,379.17 

K sales  of  public  lands, 827,076.79 

11  loro  of  1847  ( treasury «notee  funded), 9,400.00 

“ mfoceQeneoae  sources, 319,261.16 

Total  receipts,  916,604,117.11 

EjLMMOiiuua. 

^▼0,  mSseaOsMoae,  and  foreign  intercourse, 94,364,241.49 

Apartment  of  Interior  (Indian  department  and  pensions), 1,127,592.93 

iruf  proper,  foe.,  and  fortifications, 3,049,278.87 

t”! 2,908,462.05 

Herart,  foe.,  on  public  debt  and  treasury-notes,  7,996.16 

dnbanefnent  of  treasury-notes, 9,600.00 

tfemptlon  of  treasury-notes,  per  act  4th  February,  1849,  ••••..  627.00 

Total  expenditures, 0 10,847,898.60 

These  returns  clearly  indicate  that  the  custom*  revenue  for  the  year  will  largely 
cceed  the  estimate*  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
ggregate  far  the  twelve  months  should  amount  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
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The  following  ire  the  revenues  of  the  United  Stiles  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  ear 
rent  year,  and  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  comprising  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  for  several  years : — 


BBsceUansom. 

1844, $106,284 

1846,  20,000 

1848,  11,648 

1847,  17,000 

1849,  86,600 

1860 868,903 

1861, 319,381 


XeadS. 

Owimm. 

M 

6449,338 

• 6,676,336 

$7,299,963 

486,632 

6,376,678 

6,881,108 

437,226 

7,300,000 

7,808,870 

240,000 

6,300,009 

6,607,000 

689,606 

8,174,896 

8,896,494 

666,447 

11,600,144 

12,923,964 

827,077 

14,448,379 

15,694,816 

The  following  is  the  rerenue  for  dune  quarters  from  June  30, 1850,  to  March  31, 
1851:  — 


Total  theta  quartan  1861,  • 
Total  thraa  quartan  I860,  • 


. 6406,964 

0817,090 

. 06,400 

688,080 

819,281 

807,077 

. 6803,846 

1,677,683 

. 297,999 

1,383^63 

• M, 784, 848  #16,606,896 

8,9fO,MO  9,808,198 

14,448,879  16,844,737 


88,122,662  40,664,850 

24,646,316  26^684 


Emigbjltiow  Returns.  — The  following  returns,  just  issued  by  her  Majesty’s  Co- 
lonial Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners,  show  the  annual  emigration  for  twenty- 
six  years,  from  1825  to  1850,  inclusive.  It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  last  year, 
whilst  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  has  increased  by 
3,628,  and  to  other  places  by  2,183,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there  has 
been  a falling  off  or  emigrants  to  the  Australian  colonies  of  above  one  half,  and  te 
our  North  American  possessions  of  one  fifth,  in  the  same  period : — 


Yaor. 


1896,  .... 
1825,  . . . . 

1827,  .... 

1828,  . . . 

1829,  .... 

1830,  . . 

1831,  . . 

1832,  . . 

1833,  . . . 

1834,  • . . 

1836,  . . • 

1836,  . . . 

1837,  .... 
1880,  .... 

1839,  .... 

1840,  ...  . 

1841,  .... 

1842,  . . . . 

1848,  .... 
1844,  . . . . 

1848,  . . . . 

1846,  . . . . 

1847,  .... 

1848,  . . . . 

1849,  .... 

1860,  . . . . 

Ifeal,  . . . 
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North 

American 

Colonial. 

United  Statu. 

Australian 
Colonies  and 
New  Zealand. 

AUothtr 
Places.  . 

Total 

8,741 

6,661 

486 

114 

14^01 

12,818 

7,068 

903 

116 

20,900 

12,648 

14,696 

716 

114 

28,006 

11,004 

12,817 

1,066 

136 

OSyOBi 

13,907 

16,078 

2,016 

197 

31,196 

30,674 

24,867 

1,242 

204 

66,90? 

68,067 

28,418 

1,661 

114 

83,160 

66,339 

82,872 

3,733 

196 

103,140 

28,808 

29,100 

4,093 

617 

82,627 

40,000 

16,673 

33,074 

2^00 

288 

76,222 

26,790 

1,860 

826 

44,478 

34,226 

87,774 

8^124 

293 

76,417 

29,884 

36,770 

6,064 

806 

72,084 

4,677 

14,332 

14,021 

292 

33,222 

12,666 

33,636 

16,785 

227 

62,207 

82,293 

40,642 

16,860 

1,968 

2,786 

90,743 

38,164 

46,117 

82,826 

118,692 

64,123 

63,862 

8,634 

1,836 

1,881 

128,344 

23,618 

98,335 

8,478 

67,212 

29,924 

43,060 

2,229 

1,873 

70,686 

31,803 

68,638 

830 

2,330 

93,502 

43,439 

82,239 

2,347 

1,828 

129,661 

109,680 

142,164 

4,949 

23,901 

1,487 

288^70 

81,066 

108,983 

4,887 

248,089 

41,367 

219,460 

32,091 

6,690 

299,498 

82,961 

223,078 

16,037 

8,773 

280,849 

841,701 

1,483,336 

130 

mpa 

39,684 

—Lomd 

2^66,00 

km  Paper. 
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A Nbwwapxb  Punted  nr  Gold.  — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Oak 
Hall,  who  has  just  returned  from  a business  visit  to  California,  for  a look  at  a copy  of 
the  Alta  Californian,  printed  in  gold,  and  designed  for  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London. 
The  paper  is  white  satin,  printed  on  both  sides,  with  some  preparation  of  the  real  dost, 
so  at  to  exhibit  a gold  face,  rendering  the  paper  a more  emphatic  illustration  of  the 
character  and  productions  of  El  Dorado.  — Boston  Transcript. 


Census  of  thb  United  States. 

Abstract  from  the  Returns  of  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States , 
being  for  the  Year  1850. 


States, 

Wba  Free  Cot,  ovesJ  i^ai 
Populatym,  Population.  *ytB' 

Federal  Rep.  No.  of 
Population.  Reps. 

Fractions, 

Alabama,  . 

420,615 

2,250 

488,766 

342,894 

634,601 

7 

*72,883 

Arkansas, 

• 

180,071 

687 

162,668 

46,968 

190,848 

8 

3,444 

California,  . 

800,000 

• • • 

800,000 

a a * 

800,000 

a 

12,596 

OMUttctkat,  . 

963,189 

7,416 

370,604 

a a a 

370,604 

4 

439,498 

Dataware,  . 

71,288 

17,967 

89,239 

2,289 

90,618 

1 

a a a 

Florida, 

47,180 

996 

48,046 

39,341 

71,640 

1 

a a a 

<****,  . 

613,083 

8,680 

615,669 

362,966 

733,448 

8 

*77,634 

Indiana, . 

963,631 

6,100 

968,734 

a a 

988,734 

11 

*61,714 

Illinois, 

863,009 

6,239 

866,298 

* a 

868,298 

9 

14,980 

. . 

191,830 

993 

192,123 

* • a 

192,122 

8 

4,718 

Kentucky,  . 

770,001 

9,667 

779,788 

22!, 768 

918,788 

K> 

*68,470 

Lonkjann, 

864,271 

16,686 

809,966 

230,807 

408,440 

4 

38,638 

Mains, 

681,920 

1,312 

683,238 

• • a 

663,232 

6 

21,080 

Missachuactts, 

965,498 

8,773 

994,271 

• a a 

994,271 

n 

*67,861 

Maryland,  . 

418,763 

73,943 

492,706 

89,800 

646,686 

6 

*78,076 

***■*«*,  . 

291,636 

898 

292,434 

300,419 

472,685 

6 

4,176 

Mtehig^  . 

393,166 

2,547 

396,703 

• • . 

396,703 

4 

80,996 

New  Hampshire, 

598,176 

2,667 

694,843 

09,289 

648,416 

7 

•86,904 

317,364 

477 

317,831 

a a 

317,831 

3 

36,786 

Now  York,  . 

3,042^74 

47,448 

3,090,022 

a a a 

3,090,023 

33 

*91,668 

Blew  Jersey, 

406,863 

22,269 

488,562 

119 

488,623 

6 

80,113 

North  Carolina, f 

568,477 

27,871 

660,468 

268,412 

763,606 

8 

3,889 

Ohio,  . . 

1,961,101 

86,930 

1,977,031 

a a a 

1,977,031 

81 

9,889 

Fbonejlvania, 

2,866,480 

63,201 

2,311,681 

a a a 

2,311,681 

86 

*62,833 

Shade  bland, 

144,018 

3,543 

147,566 

# • a 

147,666 

2 

*63,863 

Carolina, 

874,776 

767,319 

8,709 

283,644 

384,985 

614,499 

6 

46,989 

TeuMsaee,  . 

6,980 

773,699 

819,619 

923,310 

10 

489,998 

. 

133,131 

986 

134,067 

63*346 

166,064 

2 

•72,362 

Vemout,  . 

818,756 

710 

313,466 

a a a 

313,466 

3 

32,360 

894,146 

63,906 

946,066 

473,080 

1*231,870 

13 

13,744 

Wiecmwiii, 

303,600 

020 

304,296 

• • • 

304,226 

3 

23,120 

TVWtoriat. 

19,617,886 

409,200 

19,987,085 

3*176,908 

21,832,621 

833 

IKstria  of  Columbia, 

38,027 

9,973 

48,000 

3,687 

a a a 

NiUMSta,  . 

9 

6,198 

• • e 

6,198 

a a a 

a a a 

New  Mexico,  . 

61,638 

see 

61,638 

a a a 

a a a 

• . 

8 

80,000 

• a a 

80,000 

a a a 

a a a 

tosh,  . . 

86,000 

• • a 

86,000 

• a a 

a a a 

19,666,736 

419,173 

80,067,909 

3,179,689 

21,832,621 

mryu  Representative  population  give*,  a*  the  nearest  approximate  ratio  for  833  msmbeta 
(the  lumbar  fixed  by  law),  a ratio  of  93,708 ; but  this  ratio  gWea  only  880  members,  tearing  the  ra» 
thirteen  to  be  assigned  to  the  States  baring  the  largest  residuary  fractions.  The  State*  which 
* member  are  designated  In  the  above  table  by  a * 
t including  710  Indiana. 
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Recapitulation. 

Total  Free 
Population . 

Froe&ai ee, 13,633,338  119  13,5 

S*reholdinf  Sta Urn, 6,393,758  8,175,783  8,399,296 

District  and  Territories,  ....  160,834  8,687  .... 

20,087,909  8,179,589  21,832,636 

Total  fres  population, 20,087,909 

Total  slaves, 3,179,586 

23,267,498 

Ratio  of  Representation, 93,703 


Customs  Receipts  op  the  United  States.  — The  Washington  Republic  publishes 
the  following  table,  showing  the  receipts  at  the  custom-honses  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  California  and  Oregon,  for  the  past  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year : — 


From  July  1,  1849,  to  Match  31,  I860, • 29,819,548 

In  April  and  May,  I860,  6,796,642 


• 36,618,490 

From  July  1,1860,  to  March  31, 1651, 9 36,737,486 

In  April  and  May,  1851, 7,611,677 

44,349,063 


Increase, 9 7,730,573 

Mexican  Coinage.  — According  to  the  report  presented  to  the  Mexican  Congress 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance  last  year,  it  appears  that,  in  the  eighteen  months  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1848,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1849,  the  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
coined  in  the  mints,  without  including  that  of  Hermosillo,  in  which  none  was  coined 
during  that  period,  was  as  follows : — 


Gold 

Silver . 

TotmL 

Chihuahua,  . . 

» e e e e • 

• 332.206 

*332^08 

Guadalajara,  .... 

. . 921,652 

938,890 

960,642 

Guadalupe  y Cairo, 



1,046,186 

1,045,185 

Guanajuato,  .... 

. . 961,480 

10,661,600 

11,523,080 

Mexico, 

. 126,920 

2,430,778 

2,556.698 

San  Luis  Potoei, 

2,052,268 

2,062,289 

Zacatecas, 

e e e e e 

7,129,920 

7,129,920 

Durango,  .... 

. . 26,067 

1,483,669 

1,506,326 

Culiacan, 

. . 317,307 

929,671 

1 '246,878 

Total,  ..... 

. . $1,361,416 

• 27,003^89 

• 28,356,406 

Adding  now  to  this  sum  nine  or  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the  six  or  six  and  a half 
millions  that,  according  to  certain  data,  are  left  uncoined,  and  which  in  virtue  of  per- 
mission are  fraudulently  exported,  the  result  is,  the  whole  amount  extracted  during 
the  period  above  cited  exceeds  $ 38,000,000. 

The  London  Monet  Market.  — Of  the  English  money  market,  the  correspondent 
of  the  National  Intelligencer  (who  has  most  ample  means  of  ascertaining  its  condition) 

says:  — 

“ City  business  is  steady,  without  being  remarkably  active ; it  is  more  sound  than 
speculative,  more  free  from  absolute  loss  than  productive  of  exorbitant  profit  The 
money  market  is  without  alteration,  but  there  is  a general  apprehension  that  money 
will  be  dearer.  The  Bank  Parlor  is  looked  to  every  week  with  considerable  interest, 
and,  as  that  institution  objects  to  lend  money  for  long  periods  at  the  present  rate,  an 
advance  of  the  price  of  discount  is  generally  looked  for.  Money  has  been  in  consider^ 
able  demand  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  prices  there,  although  not  quotably  lower, 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  being  firm.  The  railway  market  has  been  and  is  heavily 
depressed,  chiefly  owing  to  many  forced  sales.  The  bank  returns  are  satisfactory ; 
the  circulation  has  decreased  £229,485,  the  public  deposits  have  increased  £ 392,100, 
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fa  private  deposits  diminished  £599, 860.  The  government  securities  have  dimin- 
ished £ 518,740,  the  private  securities  increased  £67,735.  The  bullion  has  increased 
£16,060.  The  only  peculiarity  in  the  return  is  the  diminution  of  government  securi- 
ties, which  seems  to  indicate  the  desire  of  the  bank  to  limit  the  circulation  and  check 
the  drain  of  gold.  This  latter  effect,  it  will  be  observed,  has  been  obtained  by  a trifling 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  bunion.” 

Dbposits  aiw  Cootagb  of  thjb  Mura  at  Philapblphia,  Mat,  1851. 

Deposit*. 


Goii-FramCUifcnia, 63,006,000 

“ other  sources, 66,606 

Star, 14,800 


Total  deposits, 63,286,000 


Qrinage  fir  1%,  1851. 
Gold.- Double  Esgtoe, 

&6K 

Ha^Eagke, 

Qaarter-Eegtee, 

DaOaa, 


SDrsr. — Three  Osata, 
Copper.— Omta,  . 


86,747  pieces,  or  f 1,754,910 
66,696  « “ 966,960 

43,000  M « 215,000 

934,678  “ “ 661,680 

489,689  “ “ 492,689 

63,201,262 
1/264,600  « M 37,638 

969,900  “ M 9,699 


Total  coinage, 


63,9(8,686 


The  coinage  in  pieces,  during  this  month,  is  believed  to  have  exceeded  any  ever  be- 
fore executed  at  trie  mint  within  the  same  time.  Of  the  smaUer  gold  coins,  a large 
•mount  has  been  accumulated  beyond  the  demands  of  the  depositors. 

The  coinage  for  May,  as  above,  amounts  to  8 3,248.599,  which,  added  to  the  previ- 
ous coinage  this  year,  $ 17,311,008,  makes  a total,  from  January  1 to  May  31,  of 
$ 20,559,607.  The  annexed  table  will  show  the  coinage  in  each  month  since  the  1st 
of  January:  — 


Gold. 

Stiver. 

Three  Cents. 

Copper. 

Total 

&MMT,  . 

. . #9,690,966 

676,960 

• . • 

67,277 

#2,706,198 

• . 6,082,987 

16,600 

• • * 

16,861 

6,116,3(8 

Much,  . 

. . 6,286,735 

6,400 

... 

6,537 

6,298,672 

April,  . . . 

. . 3,176,058 

2,400  * 

• • • 

13,337 

8,191,796 

. . 3,201,262 

• • • 

#37,638 

9,699 

3,2(8,509 

Took,  . . 

. . 690,367,008 

6 101/260 

637,638 

663,711 

6 20,660,607 

The  deposits  of  California  gold  dust  during  the  month  of  May  amount  to  8 3/205,600, 
making,  with  previous  receipts  this  year,  a total  of  8 16,425,100.  Annexed  are  the 
deporin  in  each  of  the  pest  five  months : — 


CalQotd.  Other  Geld.  Stiver.  Total 

'""my, 64,6(0,000  680,000  . . . 66,000,000 

Primary, 9,860,000  140,000  67,700  8,007,700 

Hut*.  . . * 2,634,000  37,000  8,400  9,679,400 

April, 2,786,600  76,000  18,000  2,878,609 

X*T, 3,206,600  06,000  14,800  8,986,000 


Touls, 616,496,100  6377,600  #48,900  618,851,600 


Thb  Mxbt  abi>  th*  shall  Gold  Coiwaob.  — The  Philadelphia  North  American 
publishes  an  article  defending  the  United  States  Mint  from  strictures  which  have  been 
made  against  it,  for  its  disproportionate  issue  of  large  denominations  of  gold  coins. 
If  there  is  a disproportion,  it  is  owing  to  the  law  which  requires  the  wishes  of  the  de- 
positors of  the  gold  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  not  to  the  officers  of  the  mini. 
The  American  says:  — 

* If  the  mint  were  to  refuse  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  its  depositors  in  regard  to 
the  kind  of  coin  issued,  it  would  indeed  be  subject  to  censure.  But  it  does  not  do  so, 
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and  has  never  done  so,  except  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  exigency,  such  as 
have  already  been  referred  to.  We  are  informed  that,  of  the  coin  which  nas  been  sup- 
posed most  in  request  by  the  public,  namely,  the  gold  dollar,  there  is  now  a surplus 
of  over  $ 250,000  in  the  mint  treasury,  beyond  all  demands.  Of  the  quarter-ea^le, 
$ 400,000  worth  have  lately  been  transferred  to  the  Assistant  Treasury,  as  not  being 
required  in  the  mint. 

“ Considering  these  facts,  it  would  seem  that,  even  if  the  amount  of  small  gold  coin- 
age had  really  been  diminished,  yet  as  long  as  the  mint  complies  with  the  ‘ wishes  of 
the  depositor  ’ in  regard  to  the  denominations  of  coin  paid  out,  it  is  neither  legally 
nor  justly  blamable.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  not  only  has 
this  small  coinage  been  very  greatly  increased,  of  late  years,  but  the  proportion  of  it  to 
the  whole  amount  issued  is  larger  than  ever  before. 

M Dismissing  the  subject  of  the  gold  coinage,  a few  words  may  be  added  respectinr 
that  of  silver.  Among  other  subjects  of  censure  against  the  mint,  it  has  been  charged 
with  an  instrumentality  in  causing  the  scarcity  of  silver  coin.  Upon  this  point  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  mint  promptly  coins  all  the  silver  which  it  receives, 
and  if  the  value  issued  is  small,  so  is  that  received.” 


English  Penny  Banks.  — It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  penny  bank  is  taking 
such  solid  hold  of  the  public,  for  whose  special  advantage  it  is  designed.  More  than  a 
dozen,  we  believe,  of  tnese  most  useful  establishments  are  now  in  full  operation. alone; 
and  the  number  of  depositors  is  counted  already  by  tens  of  thousands.  The  first  ex- 
periment was  tried  in  Commercial  Street,  Whitechapel,  and  with  the  following  grati- 
fying results.  The  institution  was  opened  on  the  30th  of  Januanr,  in  the  present  year; 
in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  days  which  had  elapsed  on  the  15th  instant, 
49,516  deposits  had  been  made  by  7,852  different  persons,  and  the  whole  of  their  sav- 
ings in  these  eight  and  a half  months  amounted  to  £2,017.  In  every  respect  the 
issue  of  this  experiment  is  interesting  and  encouraging.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  of  each  deposit  is  somewhat  under  tenpence,  — one  of  the  small  sums  which 
are  so  easily  spent  by  the  working  classes.  A pot  or  two  of  beer,  and  it  is  all  gone. 
Who  shall  estimate  the  virtues  to  which  this  habit  of  self-denial  may  give  rise  ? It  is 
pleasing  also  to  find  so  large  a number  of  depositors  in  one  neighborhood.  One  would 
nave  thought  that  8,000  savers  among  the  most  improvident  classes  of  society  must  be 
sought  over  a large  space.  Strongly  as  we  urged  a trial  of  the  penny  bank  in  the 
neglected  districts  of  London,  we  must  confess  we  were  not  preparea  to  find  its  success 
so  rapid  and  complete  as  the  statement  of  the  Whitechapel  Directors  makes  it  appear. 
Those  who  were  waiting  for  some  tangible  results  on  which  to  base  their  operations  in 
the  same  line,  may  take  courage  from  this  example,  and  begin.  — London  Athenaeum, 
September , 1850. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

I.  Exchange  Table*.  Table*  of  Sterling  Exchange , in  t thick  are  shown  the  Value  of  a Sterling 
Bill , in  Federal  Money,  for  any  Amount  from  £ 1 to  £ 10.000,  at  every  Rate  of  Premium,  from  on e 
eighth  of  one  per  cent . to  ttodve  and  a half  per  cent. , by  Eighth*  ; and  also  how  to  invest  any 
amount  of  Federal  Money  from  • 1 to  $ 10.000  in  a Sterling  Bill  at  the  same  Rate*  of  Premium*. 
By  George  Oates,  Author  of  “ Six  and  Seven  Per  Cent  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Interest  Tables, ” and  ” Five  Per 
Cent  Sterling  Interest  Tables.”  This  is  a royal  octavo  volume,  of  207  pages,  containing  a aeries  of 
tables  exhibiting  the  value  of  any  sum  in  sterling  money,  reduced  to  dollars  ana  cents,  at  every  rate  of 
premium  ranging  from  one  eighth  of  one  per  cent  to  twelve  and  a half  per  cent  They  also  show  the 
value  of  any  sum  in  federal  money  converted  into  sterling  at  similar  rates  of  premium.  Great  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  distinguish  these  tables,  and  render  them  exceedingly  valuable  to  bankers  and  mer- 
chants. Mr.  Oates,  the  author,  is  a resident  of  Charleston,  S.  C , and  already  well  known  as  the  author 
of  several  publications  of  much  value  to  mercantile  men.  The  volume  of  Exchange  Tables  is  very 
neatly  printed  with  clear  type,  fine  paper,  and  substantially  bound.  Published  by  Appleton  and  Ox, 
New  York.  Price  #3. 

II.  First  Impression*  of  England  and  it s People.  By  Hugh  Miller,  Author  of  the  “ Footprints  of 
the  Creator,”  “ The  Old  Red  sandstone,”  &c.  Published  by  Gould  and  Lincoln,  Boston.  12mo.  pp. 
430.  This  is  a curious  and  philosophical  view  of  many  topics  suggested  in  a journey  through  England, 
by  one  whose  habits  of  sluay  and  tastes  have  led  him  to  examine  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  God’s 
creative  skill.  His  views  are  both  comprehensive  and  philanthropic.  His  “ journeys  by  moonlight^' 
and  “ travels  by  the  wayside,”  make  us  somewhat  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  English  people  in 
private  life  ; and  with  scenes  and  characters  which  the  mere  railroad  traveller  does  not  witness.  Tbs 
author  is  already  -favorably  known  as  the  celebrated  Scotch  geologist,  and  author  of  two  remarkable 
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pnbDcaitofM  that  bare  been  printed  In  the  United  Slates,  entitled  “ Footprints  of  the  Creator,”  and 
“The Old  Rod  Sandstone.”  The  “ First  Impressions ” are  the  result  of  an  English  tour,  undertaken 
Ibr  purposes  of  relaxation,  and  exhibit  great  minuteness  of  observation,  soundness  of  criticism,  and 
genial  piety,  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

m.  Silliman’s  American  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arte.  Published  every  second  month,  under 
the  editorial  management  of  Professor  B Silliman,  Sen.,  Professor  B.  Siliiman,  Jr.,  and  James  D. 
Dana,  aided  in  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  by  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs.  Two  large  volumes 
annually.  $ 5.  We  have  taken  frequent  occasion  to  remind  our  scientific  readers  of  this  able  journal 
of  science.  It  is  a work  which  reflects  high  honor  upon  the  projector  and  his  present  colaborers, 
while  at  the  same  lime  it  reflects  credit  upon  the  country  which  so  liberally  sustains  it.  In  the  July 
No.  now  issued,  will  be  found  several  valuable  communications  from  J.  H.  Alexander  (of  Baltimore. 
Md  ),  W.  P.  Blake,  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith,  Professor  Faraday,  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  George  P.  Bond 
(of  Cambridge),  Professor  Peirce,  and  numerous  other  gentlemen  of  celebrity  as  writers.  To  these 
communications  is  added  recent  information  upon  chemistry  and  physics,  geology,  zoology,  astronomy, 
bibliography,  dec.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  the  journal  on  the  cover  of  the  Bankers’ 
JfagOZIIK. 

IV.  The  Tar  mere9  Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture,  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.  R.  S.  E., 
and  John  P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  College.  This  work  is  now  completed, 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Leonard  Scott  and  Co.,  New  York,  forming  22  Nos.  of  61  pages  each,  or  two 
large  volumes  of  nearly  fourteen  pages,  In  double  columns,  embellished  by  twenty  engravings  on  steel, 
and  six  hundred  wood  engravings  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  The  additions  bv  the  American  editor 
render  the  work  very  attractive  to  our  practical  and  scientific  men,  because  ft  embodies  the  most 
recent  and  valuable  contributions  upon  the  subject,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  various  Slates  of  the 
Union. 


V.  The  North  British  Reveite,  No.  29,  May,  1851.  This  work  forms  the  fourth  of  the  series  re- 
published by  Leonard  Scott  and  Co.,  New  York.  These  Reviews  are  carefully  printed  from  the  original 
copiea.  and  generally  issued  in  about  one  week  after  their  reception  In  this  country.  The  subjects  of 
the  North  British  Review  are, — 1.  France  since  1843.  II.  Forms  of  Infidelity  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  III.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  IV.  Recent  Extensions  of  Formal  Logic.  V.  Autobiography 
of  the  Rev.  William  Walford.  VI.  Recent  Experiments  in  Animal  Magnetism.  VII.  Statistics  of  Pub 
Ik  Libraries.  VIII.  Life  of  Carnot  by  Arago.  IX.  The  Supply  of  Water  for  London,  — Sanitary  Con- 
ffitfcon  of  the  Metropolis.  X Royal  Supremacy  and  Papal  Aggression.  The  first  article  in  this  Yoi 
deserves  careful  reading  by  our  own  citizens. 

VL  De  Bow’s  Review  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  : a Monthly  Industrial  and  Literary 
Journal.  Published  and  edited  by  J.  D.  De  Bow,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  or 
Louisiana.  This  work  has  now  reached  Its  tenth  volume,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable 
•ad  reliable  exponent  of  the  condition  of  the  commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures,  internal  improve- 
ments. statistics,  Ac  , of  the  Southern  and  Western  Slates.  The  Nos.  for  the  current  year  are  accom- 
panied by  fine  engravings  of  John  G.  Winter,  Esq.,  of  Georgia;  C.  Le Baron,  Esq.,  of  Mobile  ; Daniel 
Pratt,  of  Alabama:  Henry  W.  Conner,  Esq.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ; Charles  T.  James,  of  Rhode  Island; 
and  eminent  merchants  of  the  South.  For  further  details,  refer  to  our  advertising  pages.  Monthly. 
• 5 per  annum. 

VTI.  Appleton’s  Mechanics*  Magazine  and  Engineers’  Journal . Edited  by  Julius  W.  Adams,  Chief 
Engineer,  New  York.  This  work  has  now  reached  its  sixth  No. ; and  more  then  realizes  the  expecta- 
tions formed  at  its  first  appearance.  The  original  communications  are  by  writers  of  eminent  talent. 
The  work  is  profusely  embellished  by  engravings,  to  illustrate  the  machinery  so  fully  described  In  Its 

VIIL  Europe.  Past  and  Present : a comprehensive  Manual  of  European  Geography  and  History : 
with  separate  Descriptions  and  Statistics  of  each  State,  to  facilitate  References  to  every  essential 
Tact  in  the  History  and  present  State  of  Europe.  By  Francis  H.  Unge wetter,  LL.  D.  8vo.  700 
pages.  Geo.  P.  Putnam.  New  York.  This  work  forms  part  of  a series  of  valuable  and  standard  vol- 
umes of  reference,  issued  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam.  The  great  value  of  such  a work  depends  mainly  upon 
its  authenticity  and  accuracy.  The  present  volume  is  derived  from  such  materials,  and  the  author  Is 
enabled  to  compile  from  the  official  annual  almanacs  of  various  European  countries,  and  from  the  census 
returns  of  numerous  governments,  information  of  much  value,  which  is  now  presented  in  a concentrated 
form,  particularly  in  reference  to  special,  geographical,  ana  historical  descriptions.  The  index  an- 
nexed to  the  work  contains  nearly  ten  thousand  names,  which  the  compiler  very  justly  says  will  enable 
his  readers  to  find  readily  any  essential  feet  connected  with  European  geography  or  history.  This  work 
possesses  great  value  for  public  libraries  and  the  student.  It  will  be  found  to  embrace  essential  details 
relating  to  the  area  and  Population,  surface,  toil,  natural  products,  manufactures,  commerce  and  trade, 
public  finances,  form  of  government,  army  and  navy,  history,  and  topography  of  fifty-six  different 
states  of  Europe. 


Wills  and  Go.,  8ajt  Paaitoisoo. —It  has  been  s matter  for  surprise,  snd  s subject  of  comment 
among  many,  how  the  building  of  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co  , so  well  built,  and  supposed  so  comp'etely 
fire-proof,  was  among  those  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  May  4.  Trusting  in  the  perfect  security 
of  the  house,  most  of  the  occupants  preferred  not  removing  any  of  their  goods,  and  Messrs.  Cooke  and 
LeOonnt,  besides  not  removing  a single  article  of  merchandise,  received  many  valuable  things  into  their 
store  for  safety.  They  would  certainly  have  neither  left  their  own,  nor  received  other  things,  had  ft 
not  been  for  the  perfect  confidence  they  had  in  their  security.  The  building  will  be  replaced  immedi- 
ately, and  in  six  weeks  it  will  be  occupied.  The  work  will  commence  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wells  Is  suffl- 
ckotjy  recovered  to  superintend  its  construction.  — Alta  Californian , May  13/ A,  1851. 
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BANK  ITEMS. 

Vermont.  — We  learn  that  four  or  five  thousand  shares  of  stock  in  the  White  River 
Bank,  at  Bethel,  Vermont,  have  been  subscribed  for.  The  whole  number  of  sham 
allowed  by  the  charter  is  fifteen  hundred. 

Massachusetts.  — The  following  Boston  banks  have  increased  their  capital  stock, 
under  recent  acts  of  the  legislature ; viz.  The  Bank  of  Commerce,  $ 750,000  ; The 
Traders’  Bank,  $ 200,000;  The  Boylston  Bank,  $ 50,000 ; the  Shoe  and  Leather  Dealen? 
Bank,  $ 250,000  ; making  together  $ 1 ,250,000.  The  following  will  be  paid  on  or  before 
October  1 : — Excnange  Bank,  $ 500,000 : Cochituate  Bank,  $ 100,000 ; Granite  Bank, 
$ 250,000;  Freeman’s  Bank,  $ 50,000.  The  new  stock  will  receive,  in  October,  a pr* 
rata  dividend  only,  according  to  the  time  when  it  shall  have  been  paid  in. 

Cochituate  Bank . — This  bank  has  hitherto  been  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States  Hotel,  Beach  Street.  Under  a recent  act  of  the  legislature  the  bank  has 
now  removed  to  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Summer  Streets,  a position  much 
more  favorable  than  the  former  for  the  accumulation  of  deposits.  The  new 
authorized  will  be  probably  paid  before  October  next. 

Merchants'  Bank , New  Bedford.  — Thu  bank  has,  within  nine  months,  declared  three 
dividends  amounting  to  seventeen  per  cent. 

Marine  Bank , New  Bedford.  — At  a meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  institution, 
a dividend  of  six  per  cent  was  declared,  payable  to  the  holders  of  the  old  stock.  The 
new  stock,  under  the  act  of  the  last  legislature,  has  all  been  subscribed  for.  A com- 
mittee  was  appointed  to  present  to  Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell,  in  the  name  of  the  stock- 
holders, a suitable  testimonial  of  their  regard  and  appreciation  of  his  services  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  institution. 

Connecticut.  — The  capital  of  the  Farmers’  Bank  at  Bridgeport  has  been  in- 
creased to  $ 200,000. 

Report  of  the  Bank  Commissioners . — The  commissioners  assert  that  some  few  cash- 
iers have  not  been  as  particular  in  their  returns  as  they  could  have  wished,  but  as  the 
gentlemen  say  that  they  varied  somewhat  their  questions  from  those  asked  by  their 
predecessors,  the  neglect  of  such  cashiers  may  have  arisen  from  the  novelty  of  tike 
question  asked,  and  not  from  any  wish  to  conceal  the  actual  state  of  the  bank.  In- 
deed, the  commissioners  say  that  every  facility  was  given  to  them  to  perform  their 
duties,  in  their  visit  to  each  bank,  and  that  the  officers  and  cashiers  invited  rather  than 
shunned  the  strictest  scrutiny. 

The  whole  amount  of  banking  capital  in  the  State,  April  1, 1851,  was  $ 10,575,657.50 


Whole  amount  of  surplus  funds, 882,476.11 

Whole  amount  of  deposits, 2,707,95638 

Amount, $ 14,176,08939 


It  is  stated  that  huge  amounts  are  loaned  out  of  the  State.  This,  we  think,  cannot  be 
objected  to,  provided  it  is  done  on  good  seenrity,  and  no  paper  of  our  own  citizen*, 
with  sufficient  seenrity,  is  thrown  ont 

The  Report  recommends  the  u Suffolk  Bank  system " of  redemption  as  a great 
security  to  the  public  against  the  danger  of  over-issues.  The  custom  of  receiving 
usurious  interest  by  way  of  exchange  is  complained  of.  It  is  stated  that  snch  exchange 
is  charged  upon  the  banks  against  the  applicant  for  a discount,  whether  he  receives 
Hew  York  funds  or  not.  The  commissioners  complain  of  the  law  which  allows  banks 
to  loan  npon  deposits,  as  an  indefinite  increase  of  capital.  They  recommend  an  alter- 
ation of  the  law  in  this  respect 

Upon  the  whole,  they  look  npon  the  present  condition  of  the  forty-one  banks  as 
eminently  prosperous,  and  assert  that  their  future  soundness  will  depend  upon  their 
i keeping  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  operations  contemplated  by  the  power  which 
created  them. 

New  York.  — Charles  Fink,  Esq.,  was  on  the  3d  day  of  June  elected  Cashier  of 
the  Chatham  Bank,  Chatham  Square,  New  York. 
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North  River  Bank. — The  North  River  Bank  has  changed  its  directory.  The  new 
Directors  are  Moses  Taylor,  August a Belmont,  M.  0.  Roberts,  Henry  Suydam,  Jr., 
Cornelius  V.  B.  Ostrander,  J.  Hoyt,  John  I).  Johnson,  Charles  A.  Heckscher,  George 
Tredwell,  Matthew  Armstrong,  James  S Thayer,  B.  C.  Webster,  Charles  J.  Richards. 
The  new  President  is  M O.  Roberts;  Aaron  D.  Hayes,  Esq.,  formerly  Cashier  of  the 
bank,  and  latterly  Cashier  of  the  new  Chatham  Bank,  has  been  reinstated  as  Cashier  of 
the  North  River  Bank. 

Bank  of  the  Republic.  — This  bank,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Wall  Street,  will  be  an  elegant  structure.  The  foundations  arc  partly 
laid,  and  it  is  expected  the  whole  will  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  October.  It  will  be 
five  stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement.  The  corner  will  be  circular,  and  arranged 
to  form  a spacious  entrance,  twelve  feet  in  width,  to  which  access  will  be  had  by  means 
of  a flight  < >t  steps,  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  base.  The  doorway  will  be  surmounted  by 
an  arched  pediment,  with  a frieze  of  sculptured  scroll-work.  Beneath  this  will  be  a 
slab  bueribod  with  the  name  of  the  bank.  The  whole  will  be  supported  by  massive 
ornamental  trusses,  springing  from  pilasters.  The  stone-work,  facing  the  first  story, 
will  be  rusticated , with  semicircular  window-heads,  and  sculptured  key-stones.  The 
1 latter  support  a cornice  extending  around  the  entire  front.  From  this,  pilasters  are 
erected,  running  to  the  top  of  the  fourth-story  windows.  These  are  surmounted  by 
lintels,  supported  by  carved  brackets.  All  the  comers  are  finished  with  quoins.  The 
j style  is  denominated  the  Italian.  The  entrance  to  the  bank  will  be  closed  by  sliding 
iron  doors.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  structure  is  $ 50,000.  Hurry  & Rogers  are  the 
architects.  — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Wall  Strrrt.  — A number  of  important  improvements  arc  to  be  made  in  Wall  Street* 
chiefly  consisting  of  banking  and  insurance  houses.  On  the  northeast  corner  of  Wall 
and  Pearl  Streets,  an  old  four-story  building  has  given  place  to  an  elegant  structure 
now  goin^  up,  for  the  Seaman’s  Savings  Bank ; which  will  be  five  stories  in  height, 
fronted  with  stone,  and  extending  thirty  feet  on  Wall  and  fifty-three  feet  on  Pearl 
Streets.  It  will  be  built  in  the  Italian  stvle. 

On  the  southwest  comer  of  Wall  and  William  Streets,  the  Atlantic  and  Sun  Mutual 
Insurance  Companies  have  purchased  the  Mesier  estate  and  the  Furman  property,  with 
two  adjoining  lots  on  William  Street,  for  the  sum  of  S 350,000.  The  ground  included 
in  diLg  purchase  measures  eighty  feet  on  Wall  Street,  and  ninety-one  on  William 
Street.  The  old  buildings  have  been  demolished,  and  the  new  structure  will  be  com- 
pleted by  February,  1852.  The  main  office,  to  be  termed  the  Insurance  Buildings,  will 

* front  on’ Wall  Street  fifty-eight  feet,  and  ninety-one  feet  on  William  Street.  The  style 
$ of  architecture  will  he  the  Italian.  The  comer  office  on  the  first  story  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Atlantic  Company,  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  entrance  being  designed 
for  the  San  Mutual.  The  remaining  twenty-two  feet  will  be  occupied  by  Beebe,  Lud- 
low, & Co.,  the  lessees  of  the  Mesier  Building.  The  upper  floors  are  designed  for 
offices.  The  structure  will  cost  about  S 100,000.  The  amount  expended  on  this  im- 
provement will  therefore  be  nearly  $ 450,000. 

On  the  southwest  comer  of  Wall  and  Broad  Streets,  an  old  building  has  been  de- 
molished, and  will  be  replaced  by  a structure  of  six  stories,  to  be  known  as  the  Tele- 
graph Building.  It  will  be  occupied  by  several  Telegraph  Companies;  the  upper 
floors  being  arranged  for  the  preparation  of  chemicals  and  the  receipt  and  delivery  of 
despatches.  The  property  is  owned  by  John  Glover,  and  is  leased  by  Jacob  R.  Hal- 
stea.  — New  York  Tribune. 

77.*  i Bank  of  New  York , Wall  Street,  has  erected  a handsome  four-story  building 
in  the  rear  of  its  banking-house.  The  new  building  fronts  on  William  Street,  and  is 
faced  with  Portland  stone.  It  matches  well  with  the  Leather  Bank  building  opposite. 
It  will  pay  a good  rent,  which  will  be  nearly  a clear  gain  to  the  bank.  — Ibid. 

Schenectady.  — Nicholas  Swits,  Esq.,  was  on  the  28th  of  May  last  elected  Cashier  of 
the  Mohawk  Bank. 

Saratoga  County.  — The  Farmer’s  Bank  of  Saratoga  County  is  the  name  given  to 

* a new  bank  to  be  formed  and  located  at  Half- moon  Village,  with  a capital  of  $ 100,000. 

New  Jersey.  — We  learn  from  the  True  American , that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
issued  a certificate  of  the  deposit  of  the  evidences  of  $ 50,000  of  public  stocks,  for  the 
J establishment  of  u The  Merchants’  Bank " at  May’s  Landing,  in  Atlantic  County. 
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This  makes  the  fourth  bank  established  under  the  general  banking  law,-*  time  of 
which  are  located  in  Ocean,  and  one  in  Atlantic'County.  These  banks  hare  the  prhi* 
lege  of  increasing  their  capital  to  $ 350,000  by  deposits  of  the  requisite  security. 

We  find  that  in  New  Jersey  the  following  seven  hanks  have  been  established  within 


two  months : — 

Ocean  Bank  at  Bergeri  Iron  Works,  Capital  $60,000 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Bank  at  Tom's  Hirer, *\  50,000 

Union  Bank  at  Tom’s  River, “ 60,000 

Merchant’s  Bank  at  May’s  LandJnf, “ 50,000 

Atlantic  Bank  at  Cape  May  Court  House, “ 60,000 

Atlantic  Bank  at  May's  Landing, “ 100,000 

Fanners’  Bank  at  Freehold, **  60,000 


Tetal  Capital, 


0 400,000 


New  Banks. — The  banks  established,  — or  at  least  most  of  them,  — instead  of  being 
legitimate  institutions  of  discount  as  well  as  of  issue,  are  simply  manufactories  of  paper 
money  for  the  benefit  of  their  owners  residing  in  other  States  ; having  no  affinities  here, 
and  of"  no  advantage  to  New  Jersey,  save  in  the  amount  of  tax  upon  their  capitals  that 
may  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  ; and  it  is  questionable  whether  that  is  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  to  the  people  of  the  State  by  the  loss  they  sustain  in  the  discount 
upon  the  notes  passing  through  their  hands.  As  the  profit  to  the  owners  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  44  depreciation  ” and  44  circulation  ” of  their  notes,  it  becomes,  of  coarse, 
desirable  that  the  banks  should  be  ostensibly  located  in  places  difficult  of  access,  so 
that  no  one  will  be  disposed  readily  to  apply  at  their  counters  (if  they  should  per- 
chance have  offices)  for  tne  specie  or  its  equivalent ; and  the  more  distant  and  out  of 
the  way  the  greater  the  discount  they  will  bear,  and  the  greater  the  accruing  profit-.  And 
to  extend  their  circulation,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  adopt  the  name  and  general  ap- 
pearance  of  the  bills  of  some  well-known  bank  in  good  credit,  keeping  the  place  of 
issue  as  much  in  the  background  as  possible,  — for  example,  locating  a “ Delaware 
mid  Hudson  Bank  ” amid  the  sands  and  pines  of  Ocean  County,  — making  the  title 
very  prominent,  but  having  the  place  quite  the  reverse,  so  that  the  inexperienced  are 
readily  induced  to  receive  the  notes.  — Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 

Maryland.  — During  the  trial  of  E.  Collier,  the  late  Cashier  of  the  defunct  Havre 
de  Grace  Bank,  at  Elk  ton,  in  June,  1851,  Richard  Grason,  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
stated  that,  on  the  28th  of  August  last,  the  resources  of  the  bank  amounted  to 
$28,842.32,  while  its  liabilities  were  $ 136,050,  leaving  a deficit  of  $ 107,207.68,  which 
amount  Mr.  Collier  was  charged  with  embezzling.  Mr.  Constable,  for  the  defence, 
contended  that  all  the  operations  of  the  bank  were  fictitious,  — that  the  funds  soon 
after  they  were  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  were  returned  to  them  in  New  York,  where 
all  the  money  belonging  to  the  concern  was  kept,  so  that  there  was  nothing  left  for 
Collier  to  steal.  The  jury  acquitted  Mr.  Collier  of  the  fraud  against  the  institution 
but  if  what  his  counsel  stated  be  true,  somebody  ought  to  be  indicted  for  a fraud  upon 
the  public. 

Virginia.  — We  find  that  the  circulation  of  the  Virginia  banks  is  gradually  ex- 
panding, to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  trade,  and  promising  larger  dividends  too 
the  stockholders.  The  Bank  of  Virginia  exhibits  the  following  items  for  April, 
1850,  and  April,  1851 : — 

Capital,  ....  April,  I860, 82,560,870  April,  1861,82^80,900 

Circulation,  ...»  “ 2,060,000  “ ,2^38,000 

Loans,  ....  14  4,632,000  44  4,900,000 

Specie, 44  816,000  44  874,000 


North  Carolina.  — The  Bank  of  Wadesborongh,  Anson  County,  North  Carolina, 
has  commenced  business  under  a charter  granted  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
of  that  State.  Capital,  $ 200,000.  President,  W.  R.  Leak,  Esq.  Cashier,  Hampton 
B.  Hammond,  Esq. 

Kentucky.  — Books  of  subscription  to  the  new  stock  of  the  Fanner’s  Bank  of 
Kentucky  were  opened  in  June,  at  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  William  B.  Rob- 
bins, Esq.  About  $ 150,000  have  been  subscribed. 

New  Orleans.  — George  A.  Freret,  Esq.,  was,  on  the  31st  of  May,  elected  Cashier 
of  the  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,  in  place  of  Frederick  Frey,  Esq.,  deceased. 
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Ohio.  — The  Springfield  Bank  will  commence  operations,  July  1,  under  the  free 
bank  law.  President,  Oliver  Clark ; Cashier,  William  M.  Green.  The  capital  will  be 
$ 100,000,  of  which  S 60,000  Ls  now  paid  in.  $ 75,000  State  bonds  have  been  deposit- 
ed with  the  Comptroller-by  the  bank,  as  collateral  security  for  the  circulation. 

Michigan. — On  the  27th  of  May  last,  Elisha  C.  Litchfield,  Esq.,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Bank  at  Detroit.  Powers  L.  Green,  Esq.,  was 
then  elected  Cashier,  in  place  of  Mr.  Litchfield. 

Illinois. — Commercial  Exchange  Company , at  Chicago. — This  company,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  a general  banking  and  exchange  business,  was  fully  organized  on 
the  25th  instant,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Directors  : — Henry  Moore, 
L Cook,  J.  S.  Newhouse,  P.  Eddy,  and  James  Long. 

At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  Directors,  Henry  Moore  was  chosen  President,  and 
A.  Gilbert  appointed  Secretary. 

Canada.  — It  is  said  that  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada  is  about  to  be 
established  in  the  Upper  Town  of  this  city. — Quebec  Gazette. 
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Boston,  24th  June,  1851. 

Exchange  on  London , 60  days,  1101  to  111. 

Thku  has  been  a continued  reduction  in  the  rates  for  money  during  the  last  three  months.  The 
market  at  present  may  be  termed  quite  easy.  Negotiations  with  private  capitalists  occur  daily  at  six 
per  cent,  interest  per  annum ; while  business  paper  of  a second-rate  character  ranges  from  seven  to 
fight  per  cent.  At  New  York  the  rates  are  somewhat  less,  — loans  at  call  being  common  at  5 to  5$  per 
cent.  The  banks  of  both  cities  are  extending  their  business  gradually,  with  the  aid  of  increased  capital 
and  circulation.  * 

The  intelligence  from  San  Francisco  furnishes  details  of  the  great  fire  in  that  place  on  the  4th  of  May 
last.  We  regret  to  record  the  severe  loeses  sustained  by  the  bankers  established  there,  viz.  Messrs. 
Wells  A Co.,  Messrs.  Page,  Bacon,  A Co.,  and  Mr.  Davidson,  agent  of  Rothschilds.  Their  banking- 
houses  were  entirely  destroyed,  but  fortunately  the  books,  papers,  and  treasures  of  the  firms  were 
secured  from  damage,  and  business  was  promptly  resumed  by  all  these  parties,  without  any  inconven- 
ience resulting  to  tbeir  customers. 

The  effect  upon  the  Boston  and  New  York  market  is  a temporary  depression ; but  the  losses  are  gen- 
erally so  distributed  that  they  do  not  fall  with  such  severity  on  Eastern  firms  as  to  occasion  any  suspen- 
sions. 

Among  the  important  negotiations  of  the  month  has  been  the  sale  of  $ 350,000  in  bonds  of  the  Sea- 
board and  Roanoke  Railroad  Company,  bearing  seven  per  cent,  interest.  The  accepted  bids  ranged  from 
87.51  to  90.20.  There  were  also  bids  to  the  amount  of  $ 258,060  beyond  the  amount  required.  These 
bends  are  secured  by  a mortgage  held  upon  the  road  and  its  appurtenances,  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  J. 
Palmers,  as  trustee. 

A sale  of  #900,000  Panama  Railroad  Company  bonds  was  effected  on  the  14th  instant,  at  par.  Hmb* 
are  likewise  seven  per  cent,  bonds,  and  are  considered  an  excellent  investment. 

The  new  stock  of  the  Farmers1  Bank  of  Kentucky  has  been  offered  In  the  New  York  market. 
About  $ 150,000  has  thus  far  been  taken,  out  of  the  $500,000  authorized,  through  the  agency  of  W.  B. 
Robbins,  Esq.,  the  special  agent  of  the  bank.  Transfer  books  will  be  kepi  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
this  stock,  and  the  dividends  to  Eastern  stockholders  will  be  payable  there. 

Of  the  bank  capital  authorized  to  the  banks  in  Boston,  the  following  have  been  paid : — 


Buik  of  Commerce, $ 750,000 

Traders’  Bank, 200,000 

Shoe  and  leather  Dealers'  Bank, 250,000 

Boylston  Bank, 60,000 
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And  the  following  will  be  paid  at  the  times  stated,  viz. : — 

Exchange  Bank,  July  16, $ 600,000 

Granite  Bank,  on  or  before  October  1, '.  250,000 

Cochituate  Bank,  11  , 100,000  * 

Freeman’ a Bank,  " 60,000 

i 900,000 


Of  the  addition  a capital  authorized  to  the  country  banka  of  Massachusetts,  the  following  are  ascer- 
tained to  be  paid : — Fall  River  Bank,  9 60,000  ; Merchants’  Bank,  New  Bedford,  9 80,000;  Worcester 
Bank,  950,000  ; Adams  Bank,  9 25,000 ; Prescott  Bank,  925,000;  Rollstone  Bank,  9 100,000;  Mechan- 
ics’ Bank,  Worcester,  976,000;  Tradesmen’s  Bank,  9 50,000;  Leighton  Bank,  950,000. 

The  following  remain  to  be  paid:  — Adame  Bank  (balance),  9 25,000,  October  1.  Bay  Slate  Bank, 
9 100,000,  October  1 ; 9 100,000,  April  1,  1862.  Lee  Bank,  9 50,000,  July  28.  Prescott  Bank,  925,000, 
September  1.  Merchants’  Bank,  New  Bedford,  960,000,  July  16,  and  960,000,  August  13.  Mechanics1 
Bank,  Worcester,  9 75,000,  October  1 ; Lancaster  Bank,  925,000,  July  7. 

No  less  than  seren  new  banks  hare  been  established  within  eight  weeks,  under  the  general  banking  law 
of  New  Jersey.  These  are  all  small  concerns,  with  extremely  limited  capital,  and  generally  believed  to 
bo  controlled  or  owned  by  capitalists  in  Wall  Street. 

A bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  at  Its  present  session,  authorizing  the  bori- 
ness  of  banking  under  a general  law,  as  adopted  in  other  States.  The  proposition  has  been  defeated  In 
both  houses.  In  the  lower  house  by  a rote  of  127  to  93,  and  afterwards  In  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  11  to 
9.  There  are  now  numerous  applications  before  the  legislature  of  that  State,  for  the  incorporation  of 
new  banks,  and  for  the  extension  of  former  charters  and  increase  of  capital.  The  late  annual  report  of  tbs 
Bank  Commissioners  of  the  State  represents  the  banks  as  all  in  a sound  condition  and  doing  a profit- 
able business. 

A decline  of  25  to  33|  per  cent,  has  been  experienced  In  the  prices  of  cotton  since  January  last,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  stoppage  of  two  or  three  firms  in  Liverpool,  and  several  at  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans. These  suspensions  have  arisen  from  holding  too  large  stocks,  in  a falling  market.  The  export 
of  cotton  this  year  to  Europe  has  been  1,750,000  bales  against  1,240,000  bales  last  year.  Of  this  large 
export  for  1851,  Great  Britain  has  taken  no  less  than  1,250,000  bales. 

The  stock  market  for  June  has  exhibited  some  violent  fluctuations.  Bank  stocks  maintain  their  prices, 
with  premiums  ranging  from  4 to  30  per  cent.  Railroad  securities  are  In  demand,  and  shares  are  gener- 
ally near  par. 

In  the  London  money  market,  Interest  is  yet  2}  to  3 per  cent.,  accompanied  by  a redundancy  of  op* 
ltal.  We  find  that  the  export  of  specie  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  baa  already  reached  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  9 18,800,000,  to  this  date,  while  the  aggregate  receipts  from  Califomlahave  been  about 
twenty- five  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement  bill  will  pass  the  New  York  legislature  this  month 
This  act  will  create  several  millions  of  State  stock,  which  will  be  In  demand  for  such  new  Wmir?  as 
shall  become  organized  during  1851  and  1852.  No  less  than  twelve  charters  of  existing  banks  will  ex- 
pire in  New  York  State  and  City  in  the  next  two  years,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  seven  millions,  and 
with  a circulation  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  all  of  which  latter  must  be  replaced  by  new  paper  based 
upon  new  securities: 

The  coin  In  the  New  York  City  banks  and  sub- treasury  at  six  different  periods  of  the  present  year 
was  as  follows : — 


1861. 

Bank*. 

8ub-Trta*wry. 

TbtaL 

January  27,  .... 

. . . .§8,800,000 

9 4,000,000 

# 12,800,000 

March  3,  • • . • ■ 

. . . 8,053,000 

3,803,000 

11,856,000 

April  10,  ... 

. . . . 7,218,000 

4,287,000 

11,505,000 

M.JTI2, 

. . . 7,967,000 

4,400,000 

12,367,000 

June  2, 

. , . 9,731,000 

2,307,000 

12,038,000 

June  16, 

. . . 8,733,000 

2,662,000 

11,386,000 

DEATH  8. 

At  Easton,  Maryland,  on  the  26th  of  May,  Theodore  R.  Lockerman,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Farmers’ 
Bank  of  Maryland  at  that  place. 

At  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  June  3,  Titus  Welles,  Esq.,  aged  75,  President  of  the  Eagle  Bank  from  Its 
charter  in  1822  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

At  Nmw  Oelbans,  in  May  last,  Frederick  Frey,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana. 
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EARLY  CURRENCY  IN  THE  COLONIBS. 

No.  n. 

SlETCH  07  THE  EARLY  CURRENCY  IN  MARYLAND  AND  VlSOlNIA  ; A Me- 
NOIB  BEAD  BEFORE  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MARYLAND,  ON 

Thursday,  February  6,  1851.  By  Sebastian  F.  Streeter,  Esq., 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  principal  production  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  of  Virginia,  for  a 
long  period  after  their  first  settlement,  was  tobacco ; and  this  also 
formed  their  principal  article  of  currency.  While  settlers  and  servants 
were  few  in  number,  and  the  price  of  the  article  was  high,  there  was 
but  little  difficulty ; but  as  the  population,  and  consequently  the  produc* 
tion,  increased,  and  the  value  of  tobacco  suffered  a marked  diminution, 
the  resources  and  comforts  of  the  colonists  were  seriously  abridged,  and 
their  progress  impeded. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Maryland,  the  Virginians  had  already 
begun  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  thus  relying  upon  an  article  of  fluc- 
tuating and  diminishing  value,  as  currency ; and  in  August,  1633,  the 
Assembly  of  that  Colony  passed  a law  requiring  all  contracts,  bargains, 
pleas,  and  judgments  to  be  made  in  money,  and  not  in  tobacco ; since  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  latter  “ had  bred  many  inconveniences  in  trade,  and 
occasioned  many  troubles,  as  well  to  the  merchants  as  the  planters  and 
inhabitants,  among  themselves.”  In  January,  1640,  “ tobacco,  by  rea- 
wn of  excessive  quantities  made,”  had  become  so  cheap,  that  it  was 
yol.  i.  8 
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decided  to  burn  all  the  bad  and  half  the  good  tobacco  in  the  country ; 
require  all  creditors  to  take  forty  pounds  in  the  hundred,  and  to  demand 
for  all  tobacco  made  during  the  year  one  shilling  per  pound,  and  two 
shillings  for  the  next  year’s  crop.  These  measures,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  have  increased  the  quantity  of  specie  in  circulation  ; for  the 
next  year,  a law  was  passed,  making  money  debts  not  recoverable  or 
pleadable,  on  account  of  the  “ manie  and  great  inconveniencies  which 
do  dayly  arise  by  dealing  for  monie.”  In  March,  1643,  “ for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  owners  of  horses,  mares  or  sheepe,”  an  exception 
was  made  in  their  favor,  and  they  w^re  allowed  to  require  and  receive 
cash  for  the  sale  of  those  animals. 

At  the  same  session  was  confirmed  an  agreement,  which  had  been 
made  with  the  Governor  of  Maryland  on  the  3d  of  June,  1642,  allowing 
the  people  of  the  two  Colonies  to  trade  or  barter  for  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities raised  within  their  respective  territories  (servants  and  goods 
imported,  and  horses,  mares,  and  sheep  excepted),  provided  tobacco 
was  not  used  as  a medium  of  exchange ; yet  the  last  act  of  this  Assem- 
bly brought  the  circulating  medium  nearer  to  that  appropriate  for  a 
primitive  condition  of  society,  than  had  been  recognized  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Colony.  The  troubles  in  England  between  Charles  the 
First  and  his  Parliament  had  cut  off  the  supplies  of  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, his  Majesty’s  Governor,  and  a levy  was  therefore  made  of  two  shil- 
lings a head  on  every  tithable  person  in  the  Colony,  to  be  paid  in  provis- 
ions at  fixed  rates.  Among  these  were,  — “ com  at  10».  per  barrel ; 
wheat  at  4s.  per  bushel ; beef  at  3id.  per  lb. ; good  hens  at  12 d. ; ca- 
pons at  Is.  6 d.  ; calves  at  six  weeks  old,  25s. ; butter  at  8 d.  per  lb. ; 
good  weather  goats  at  20s. ; piggs  to  roast  at  three  weeks  old,  at  3s. 
per  pigg ; cheese  at  6 d.  per  lb. ; and  geese,  turkeys,  and  kidds  at  5s. 
per  peece.”  These  articles  were  deposited  at  places  appointed,  and 
transported  in  boats  to  James  City,  where  they  were  deposited  in  the 
Governor’s  grand  larder  or  treasury.  About  the  same  period  tavern- 
keepers  were  by  law  forbidden  to  take  more  than  ten  pounds  of  to- 
bacco for  a meal,  and  to  sell  any  wines  or  strong  liquor  excepting  strong 
beer,  for  which  they  were  allowed  to  charge  “eight  lbs.  of  tobacco 
per  gallon,  and  no  more ; and  ratably  for  smaller  quantities.”  The 
tonnage  duties  upon  vessels  arriving  at  this  time  were  payable  in  powder 
and  shot,  “ one  halfe  pound  of  powder  per  every  tunne  burthen,  and 
three  pound  of  leaden  shott  or  lead.” 

In  November,  1645,  the  “ Governor,  Council,  and  Burgesses,  hav 
ing  maturely  weighed  and  considered  how  advantageous  a quoine  current 
would  be  for  the  Colony,  and  the  great  wants  and  miseries  which  do 
daily  happen  unto  it  by  the  sole  dependency  upon  tobacco,”  resolved  to 
take  Spanish  pieces  of  eight  at  six  shillings,  and  other  Spanish  coins  in 
proportion  ; and  to  introduce  a coin  of  copper  from  a colonial  mint  into 
circulation.  The  people  were  therefore  forbidden  to  use  tobacco  any 
longer  as  a circulating  medium,  and  it  was  determined  to  coin  pieces  of 
the  value  of  two,  three,  six,  and  nine  pence,  for  general  use,  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  public  in  case  it  should  become,  from  any  cause,  not 
current.  On  each  coin  there  were  to  be  two  rings,  one  for  a motto,  and 
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the  other  to  receive  an  impression,  which  was  to  be  changed  every  year. 
The  appointment  of  a mint-master-general,  to  superintend  this  formida- 
ble emission  of  copper,  completed  this  grand  financial  measure  of  the 
day.  Whether  it  was  ever  carried  into  effect,  we  ate  not  informed  ; but 
if  it  was,  the  conflicting  legislation,  the  various  expedients,  and  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  colony  in  after  years,  show  that  the  new  issue 
neither  supplied  the  place  of  tobacco,  nor  met  all  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity for  purposes  of  convenience  and  traffic. 

Maryland,  from  the  first  period  of  her  settlement,  suffered  similar 
difficulties  in  reference  to  a circulating  medium  to  those  experienced  in 
Virginia.  Indeed,  the  establishment  of  a new  settlement  engendered  an 
additional  competition,  which  tended  to  depress  the  value  of  tobacco, 
and  thus  made  it  less  available  than  before  as  an  article  of  currency. 
The  amount  of  money,  therefore,  which  found  its  way  into  the  Colony, 
or  which  remained  there,  was  but  small ; the  rents  of  land  being  payable 
in  tobacco  at  a fixed  value,,  and  traffic  for  goods  being  carried  on  in  the 
same  article,  or  with  such  furs  as  were  obtained  by  traders  licensed  to 
deal  with  the  Indians. 

During  one  period  of  great  distress  and  civil  difficulty,  his  Lordship’s 
cattle  were  made  to  fulfil  the  office  from  which  one  of  our  terms  indi- 
cating money  is  derived,  and  discharged  a pecuniary  obligation  due  to 
certain  soldiers,  who  were  somewhat  mutinous,  on  account  of  not  re- 
ceiving their  pay  ; and  in  1650,  instead  of  a money  tax,  a levy  of  half 
a bushel  of  corn  per  poll  was  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Ann  Arun- 
del, St.  Mary’s,  and  Kent  counties,  for  the  support  of  Governor  William 
Stone.  Powder  and  shot  were  also  common  articles  of  currency,  and 
formed,  as  in  Virginia,  almost  the  only  medium  in  which  ship  duties 
were  paid  ; when,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  leading  colonists, 
his  Lordship  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  providing  a currency  for  his 
Colony,  which  would  greatly  diminish  the  obstacles  then  existing  in  the 
way  of  trade,  and,  it  was  hoped,  prove  profitable  to  him,  as  well  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Colony. 

He  accordingly  had  the  dies  prepared  in  London,  and  specimens  of 
the  coins  which  he  proposed  to  put  in  circulation  struck  off,  which,  with 
letters  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  to  his  brother,  Philip  Calvert, 
he  despatched  on  the  12th  of  October,  1659.  The  nature  of  these  com- 
munications will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  original 
records  of  the  Council : — 

**  At  a Councell  held  at  Bushwood,  Mr.  Slyes  howse,  in  St.  Mary’s 
County,  on  Saturday,  the  3d  of  March,  1659  - 60, 

“ Present,  — The  Gov.  Josias  Fendall,  Esq.;  Phillip  Calvert,  Esq., 
Secretary  ; Thomas  Gerrard,  Esquier,  Coll.  John  Price,  Robert  Clarke, 
Esqr.,  Col.  Nathaniell  Utye,  Baker  Brooke,  Esqr.,  Doctor  Luke  Barber. 

•*  Then  was  read  his  L’d’ps  Letter,  directed  to  his  Lieutenant  and 
Councell,  dated  12th  of  October,  and  directed  to  the  Secretary,  touching 
the  Mint,  as  followeth,  viz. : — 

*4  After  my  hearty  commendations,  &c.  Having  with  great  paines  and 
charge,  procured  Necessaries  for  a particular  coyne  to  be  currant  in 
Maryland,  a sample  whereof,  in  a peece  of  a shilling,  a sixpence,  and  a 
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groate,  I herewith  send  you,  I recommend  it  to  you  to  promote,  all  yea 
can,  the  dispersing  it,  and  by  Proclamation  to  make  currant  within 
Maryland,  for  all  payments  upon  contracts  or  causes  happening  or  aw- 
ing after  a day  to  be  by  you  limited  in  the  said  Proclamation  ; And  to 
procure  an  act  of  Assembly  for  the  punishing  of  such  as  shall  counter* 
feit  the  said  Coyne,  or  otherwise  offend  in  that  behalfe,  according  to  the 
form  of  an  act  recommended  by  me  last  year  to  my  Governour  and 
Secretary ; or  as  neere  it  as  you  can  procure  from  the  Assembly,  and 
to  give  me  your  advice  next  year  touching  what  you  think  best  to  be 
further  done  in  that  matter  touching  coyne  ; for,  if  encouradgment  be 
given  by  the  good  success  of  it  this  yeare  there  wilbe  abundance  of  ad- 
venturers in  it  the  next  yeare.” 

With  this  communication  was  also  forwarded  the  following  letter  to 
his  brother  Philip,  then  Secretary  of  State. 

“ To  my  most  affectionat  loving  brother,  Philip  Calveht,  Esqb.,  at 
Saint  Mary’s,  in  Maryland. 

“ I sent  a sample  of  the  Maryland  money,  with  directions  for  the  pm- 
curing  it  to  pass,  because  I understood  by'  letters  this  yeare  from  the 
Governor  and  you  and  others  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  the  people 
there  would  accept  of  it,  which  if  we  find  they  do,  there  wilbe  meanes 
found  to  supply  you  all  there  with  money  enough ; but  though  it  would 
be  a very  great  advantage  to  the  Colony  that  it  should  pass  current 
there,  and  an  utter  discouradgment  for  the  future  supply  of  any  more, 
if  there  be  not  a certain  establishment  this  yeare  and  assurance  of  its 
being  vented  and  currant  there,  yet  it  must  not  be  imposed  upon  the 
people  but  by  a Lawe  there  made  by  their  consents  in  a Generali  Assem- 
bly, which  I pray  faile  not  to  signify  to  the  Governor  and  Councell  there 
to  gether  from  me,  by  shewing  them  this  Letter  from 

Your  most  affectionat  Brother 

“ London,  12  October,  C.  Baltemore. 

1659.” 


Ten  days  after  the  reception  of  his  Lordship’s  letters,  and  the  discus- 
sion in  Council  of  the  question  of  the  best  mode  of  introducing  his  new 
coinage  among  the  people,  Governor  Fendall,  with  a part  of  the  Coun- 
cil, attempted  to  revolutionize  the  Province,  and,  throwing  off  all  de- 
pendence upon  Lord  Baltimore,  to  concentrate  all  power  in  themselves. 
They  were  probably  incited  to  this  by  the  unsettled  state  of  affaire  in 
England  ; but  they  soon  found  there  was  no  hope  of  success,  and  were 
glad  to  give  in  their  submission  to  the  newly  restored  king,  and  to  Lend 
Baltimore,  as  the  lawful  Proprietary  of  the  Province. 

The  confusion  that  followed  this  wild  attempt  of  Fendall  and  his 
party,  of  course,  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan 
in  reference  to  a specie  currency.  According  to  his  Lordship’s  pruaent 
and  just  instructions,  the  coins  were  not  to  be  forced  upon  the  people ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  not  consent  to  their  introduction,  until  the 
people,  by  their  representatives,  had  not  only  expressed  their  assent,  but 
had  even  invited  their  emission. 

Philip  Calvert  received  his  commission  to  act  as  Governor  in  Novem- 
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ber,  1660,  and  complied  as  promptly  as  possible  with  the  wishes  and 
instructions  of  his  brother.  In  April  following,  an  Assembly  was  held 
in  St.  John's,  and,  at  his  instance,  an  act  was  drawn  up  and  passed, 
“ for  setting  up  a mint  within  the  Province  of  Maryland.” 

After  a preamble,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  want  of  money  is  a 
great  hinde  ranee  to  the  advancement  of  the  Colony  in  trade  and  pros- 
perity, the  Burgesses  agree  to  the  following  enactments : — 

I.  That  his  Lordship  be  petitioned  to  set  up  a mint  for  the  coining  of 
money  within  the  Province. 

1L  That  the  money  coined  therein  be  of  as  good  silver  as  English 
sterling  money. 

III.  That  every  shilling,  so  coined,  weigh  above  ninepence,  in  such 
silver ; and  other  pieces  in  proportion. 

IV.  That  the  offences  of  clipping,  scaling,  counterfeiting,  washing,  or 
in  any  way  diminishing  such  coin,  be  punishable  with  death,  and  forfeit* 
ure  of  lands,  goods,  6t c.  to  the  Lord  Proprietary. 

V.  That  his  Lordship  receive  said  coin  in  payment  for  rents  and  all 
amounts  due  to  him. 

These  proceedings  were  transmitted  to  the  Proprietary  in  England ; 
upon  the  receipt  of  which  he  prepared  to  send  to  the  Colony  a sufficient 
quantity  of  coin  to  supply  its  wants.  The  main  object  was  now  to 
throw  a considerable  amount  at  once  into  circulation ; and  to  this  end 
the  aid  of  the  Assembly  was  again  invoked.  At  the  session  of  April, 
1662,  an  act  was  passed,  requiring  every  householder  and  freeman  u to 
take  up  ten  shillings  per  poll  of  the  newly  issued  coin,  for  every  taxable 
under  their  charge  and  custody,  and  pay  for  the  same  in  good  casked 
tobacco,  at  two  pence  per  pound,  to  be  paid  upon  tender  of  the  said 
suras  of  money,  proportionably  for  each  respective  family.”  x 

The  effect  of  this  measure  was  to  cause  a forced  exchange  of  sixty 
pounds  of  tobacco  by  every  tithable  for  ten  shillings  of  the  new  coin- 
age ; and,  as  there  were  at  least  five  thousand  tithables  then  in  the 
Province,  this  act  alone,  if  it  were  carried  fully  into  effect,  must  have 
thrown  into  circulation  coin  to  the  anpount  of  twenty-five  hundred 
pounds  sterling. 

It  is  probable  that  the  new  emission  proved  acceptable  to  the  people, 
as  it  must  have  greatly  facilitated  exchanges ; yet  it  by  no  means  super- 
’ seded  tobacco  as  an  article  of  currency.  That  still  continued  largely 
k in  use,  especially  in  important  transactions ; and  many  of  the  public 
dues  were  still  collected  in  tobacco,  and  not  in  coin.  What  was  the 
amount  of  this  new  currency  in  circulation  at  any  time  after,  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining ; neither  do  we  know  when  it  began  to  be  dis- 
, used. 

Nearly  ten  years  after,  (as  we  learn  from  Ogilby's  America,  a rare 
, and  valuable  publication  of  the  date  of  1671,)  there  were  in  circulation 
in  the  Colony,  “ besides  English  and  other  foraign  coyns,  some  of  his 
\ Lordships  own  coyn,  as  Groats,  Sixpences,  and  Shillings,  which  his 
' lordship,  at  his  own  charge,  caus'd  to  be  coyn'd  and  dispers'd  through- 
k out  that  Province.  *T  is  equal  in  fineness  of  silver,”  says  the  same 
writer,  “ to  English  Sterling,  being  of  the  same  Standard,  but  of  some- 
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what  less  weight.  It  hath  on  the  one  side  his  Lordships  coat  of  arms, 
stamp’d  with  this  motto  circumscrib’d  * Crescite  et  Multiplicamini * ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  his  Lordships  Effigies,  circumscribed  thus : ‘ C< s 
cilius , Dominus  Terra  Mariae , tfc.%  ” 

From  the  title  of  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1661,  in  Bacon’s  Laws  of 
Maryland,  some  have  inferred  that  a mint  was  established,  and  that  the 
coinage  was  actually  done  in  Maryland  ; but  it  appears  more  probable 
that  the  coins  were  struck  in  England,  under  die  supervision  of  the 
Lord  Proprietary,  and  transmitted  to  the  Governor,  as  circumstances 
made  it  necessary  or  convenient.  The  operation  was  a profitable  one, 
inasmuch  as  the  shilling  contained  but  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  its 
nominal  value  in  silver,  and  was  exchanged,  in  the  first  instance,  for  to- 
bacco at  the  ordinary  price. 

Specimens  of  this  coinage,  so  interesting  in  the  commercial  and 
pecuniary  history  of  Maryland,  ought  certainly  to  be  in  the  cabinet  of 
this  Society,  and  I trust  that  the  movement  now  set  on  foot  may  result 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  coins  either  from  collections  in  this  country  or 
in  England. 


Corbencv  of  MASSACHUSETTS  in  1631.  — As  proof  that  our  ances- 
tors were  interested  in  the  preservation  of  gold  and  silver  money  from 
unlawful  diminution,  as  well  as  of  due  regard  to  the  administration  of 
justice  in  their  native  land,  they  apprehended  one  Robert  Wright,  who 
had  escaped  hither  from  London,  being  accused  of  “ clipping  the  king’s 
coyne.” 

This  sort  of  money,  so  introduced  to  our  notice,  suggests  the  ensuing 
remarks.  The  method  of  keeping  accounts  by  our  Colonists,  relative  to 
specie  as  well  as  other  currency,  was  by  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and 
farthings.  It  was  first  introduced  in  England  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. He  ordered  the  pound  of  account  to  equal  a pound  of  silver, 
and  this  to  be  divided  either  into  twelve  shillings  of  twenty  pennies,  or 
twenty  shillings  of  twelve  pennies,  in  accordance  with  the  table  of  Troy 
weight.  It  was  not  till  several  reigns  after  this,  that  such  a pound  was 
denominated  a pound  sterling.  So  reduced  had  this  standard  become 
under  Charles  the  First,  who  granted  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts,  that 
a pound  of  silver  was  estimated,  while  he  was  on  the  throne,  both  here 
and  in  the  mother  country,  at  more  than  three  times  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  William.  Owing  to  the  unsteady  and  injudicious  system  of  the 
predecessors  of  Charles,  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  as  well  as 
to  large  debts  contracted  under  his  father’s  administration,  coin  was 
very  scarce  when  our  ancestors  emigrated  to  this  country. 

Hence,  we  have  one  reason  why  they  adopted  such  a medium  of  ex- 
change as  has  been  already  described. 

This  they  applied  to  their  judicial  as  well  as  commercial  proceedings. 
June  14,  1631,  “ Chickataubott  is  fyned  a skyn  of  beauer  for  shooteinge 
a swine  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall.”  — Historical  Account  of  Massa- 
chusetts Currency , by  J.  B.  Felt. 
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CHAPTER  D. 

ORIGIN  OF  BANKS  IN  ENGLAND. 

First  Establishment  of  the  Exchequer.  — Its  Functions  as  a Bank.  — Nature  of  Exchequer 
t Bills.  — Revenues  of  the  Crown  originally  paid  in  Kind.  — The  Brotherhood  of  St. 
' Thomas- d-  Bechet  incorporated.  — The  Merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard  incorporated.  — 
Some  Account  of  the  Gunbium  Regis,  or  Royal  Office  of  Exchange.  — Antiquity  of  the 
Company  of  Moneyers.  — Exchanges  as  originally  practised  by  the  Jews.  — Introduction 
of  the  Jews  into  England  by  William  the  Conqueror. — Their  Functions  as  Bankers.— 
Their  Expulsion.  — Origin  of  the  term  Bankrupt.  — Introduction  of  the  Lombards  into 
England  as  Bankers.  — Many  of  them  banished.  — First  legalising  of  Interest  of 
Money  by  Act  of  Parliament. — Variations  in  the  Rate  qf  Interest. — Jonah  Child's  £h~ 
ocription  of  the  Effect  of  lowering  the  Rate  of  Interest. 

Banking,  as  an  assistant  to  commerce,  and  as  now  understood,  had 
no  existence  in  England  prior  to  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  The  operations 
comprehended  under  that  term  were  few,  and  of  an  exceptional  charac- 
ter. The  lending  of  money  on  the  mortgage  of  personal  valuables,  of 
lands,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  were  the  occupations  of  the 
bankers  of  our  ancestors. 

The  first  public  institution  in  England  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a bank  was  the  Exchequer  founded  by  William  the  First:  it  still 
flourishes  under  Victoria,  and,  after  an  existence  of  eight  hundred 
years,  its  objects  remain  unchanged,  its  operations  only  being  modified 
by  the  lapse  of  ages. 

The  original  name  of  the  Exchequer  was  Scaccarium.  Various  con- 
jectures have  been  hazarded  respecting  the  origin  of  this  word,  but  it 
is  not  improbably  derived  from  scaccut  or  scaccum,  the  “ chess-board,* ** 
because  a checkered  cloth  was  used  at  the  Exchequer  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  squares  of  a chess-board.  These  checkered  cloths 
were  anciently  of  great  use  to  the  accountants  of  the  English  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  counting  the  money,  inasmuch  as  the  squares  were 
understood  to  represent  figures  corresponding  to  the  amounts  placed 
thereon. 

Sometimes,  when  money  was  paid  in  or  tendered  to  the  Exchequer, 
supposed  to  be  alloyed  beneath  the  legal  standard,  it  was  brought  to  the 
fire  to  be  tested ; this  was  called  combustio  examcn. 

Previous  to,  and  immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  there  was 
very  little  money  in  use  in  England ; all  obligations  were  discharged 
by  personal  service  and  by  payments,  such  as  cattle,  horses,  dogs, 
hawks,  it. c.,  &c.  Rent  of  land  was  reckoned  in  kind,  as  appears  in  page 
248  of  “ Spelman’s  Ancient  Deeds  and  Charters,”  where  it  is  stated, 
that  “ the  rent  of  Hicklinge  is  ten  measures  of  malt,  five  of  groute, 
five  of  wheat  meale,  eight  gammons  of  bacon,  sixteen  cheses,  and  two 
fiat  cows.”  • 


* The  tax  called  Danegeld,  originally  levied  by  Ethelred  the  Second,  was  an  annual 
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Down  to  the  period  of  Henry  the  First,  the  rents,  taxes,  and  fines 
due  to  the  king  were  paid  in  provisions  and  necessaries  for  his  house* 
hold.  Afterwards,  in  succeeding  reigns,  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
were  chiefly  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  but  sometimes  made  up  with  horses, 
dogs,  and  birds  for  game : on  some  occasions  an  entire  payment  was 
made  in  horses  and  dogs  singly,  of  which  there  are  numerous  instances 
to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient  rolls  of  the  Exchequer. 

When  the  king's  revenue,  in  money,  was  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another,  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  or  some  other  of  the  king's  offi- 
cers, used  to  have  the  care  of  conveying  it,  and  were  allowed  their  ex- 
penses upon  the  next  account.  Sometimes  the  king's  money  was  con- 
veyed by  persons  specially  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it,  who,  for 
their  security,  were  furnished  with  letters  of  aid  and  safe-conduct. 

A great  portion  of  the  yearly  revenue  consisted  of  fines,  which  were 
paid  for  grants  of  land  and  confirmations  of  liberties  and  franchises 
of  various  kinds.  When  the  receivers  of  the  public  revenue  lodged  the 
money  in  the  Exchequer,  they  received  a discharge  for  the  same,  called 
a tally. 

Tallies  were  of  great  and  constant  use  in  the  Exchequer,  coeval  with 
the  institution  of  the  Exchequer  itself.  The  word  tallies  is  originally 
French,  — taillie , cutting. 

These  tallies  were  pieces  of  wood  cut  in  a peculiar  manner.  For  ex- 
ample : a stick  or  rod  of  hazel  well-dried  and  seasoned,  was  cut  square 
and  uniform  at  each  end,  and  in  the  shaft.  The  sum  of  money  which 
it  bore  was  cut  in  notches  in  the  wood  by  the  cutter  of  the  tallies,  and 
likewise  written  on  both  sides  of  it  by  the  writer  of  the  tallies. 

These  notches  were  cut  at  two  opposite  angles  of  the  prism,  which 
being  split,  converted  it  into  two  prisms  with  triangular  bases : these  two 
notched  cuts  of  wood  were  exactly  equivalent  to  the  modern  engraved 
check  and  counterfoil ; one  was  given  to  the  parties  paying  money,  and 
the  other  retained  at  the  Exchequer. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  tallies  were  a means  of  keeping  ac- 
counts. On  the  contrary,  they  were  official  receipts  for  money  paid 
into  the  King's  Exchequer.  Clumsy  as  such  instruments  must  appear 
to  modem  ideas,  they  were  undoubtedly  an  effectual  protection  against 
forgery  or  fraud.*  Counters  were  sometimes  used  at  the  Exchequer 


tax  of  two  shillings  on  every  hide  of  arable  land,  and  was  in  its  nature  a land  tax, 
and  is  the  first  stated  tax  mentioned  by  oar  historians.  It  was  called  Danegeld  be- 
cause it  was  originally  paid  to  the  Danes ; but,  like  many  other  things,  continued  to 
retain  the  name  long  after  it  became  appropriated  to  other  uses.  Camden,  in  his 
Britannia,  makes  the  number  of  hides  of  land  in  England  amount  to  243,600  ; con- 
sequently, the  gross  produce  of  this  tax,  at  two  shillings  per  hide,  would  amount  to 
£ 24,360,  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 

* The  circumstances  attending  the  entire  extinction  of  these  primitive  instruments 
are  somewhat  remarkable.  In  the  month  of  October,  1834,  the  authorities  of  the  Ex- 
chequer gave  directions  that  the  tallies  and  foils  (which  were  no  longer  required) 
should  be  destroyed.  They  were,  accordingly,  removed  from  the  Exchequer  to  the 
cellars  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  placed  in  the  flues  to  be  consumed. 

The  operation  of  burning  the  tallies  (of  which  there  were  several  cart-loads)  began 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  16th  October,  1834,  and  continued  the 
whole  of  the  day,  until  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  when,  the  flues  having  become 
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in  the  way  of  computation  ; in  which  case  the  counters  were  laid  in 
rows  upon  the  several  marks  of  the  checkered  cloth,  namely,  one  row 
or  place  for  pounds,  another  for  shillings,  &c.,  &c. 

Tallies  and  counters  are  now  disused,  but  ancient  instruments  still  re- 
main famous  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  pledges  of  the  wealth  of 
the  British  Islands.  The  holder  of  an  Exchequer  bill'  does  in  fact  hold 
a mortgage  on  all  the  property,  both  movable  and  immovable,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ; a mortgage  binding  in  law,  but  more  binding  still  in 
the  unbroken  faith  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom.*  Ex- 
chequer bills  are  a species  of  government  paper  money  peculiar  to  this 
country  ; they  are  simply  orders  upon  the  Exchequer,  entitling  the  bear- 
er to  the  sum  specified  therein,  together  with  interest  at  a fixed  rate  per 
cent,  per  day,  until  a period  is  named  for  their  payment,  that  period  be- 
ing at  the  option  of  the  government,  but  seldom  exceeding  twelve' 
months  from  the  date  of  the  issue,  when  they  are  advertised  t6  be  paid 
off  or  exchanged  on  a given  day.  The  interest  on  such  bills  as  are  not 
sent  in  for  payment,  or  exchanged,  ceases  from  that  period. 

The  Exchequer  was  originally  a court  of  conservation  of  the  prerog- 
atives as  well  as  the  revenues  of  the  crown.  It  was  the  especial  duty 
of  the  Treasurer  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  see  that  the  rights  of 
the  crown  were  not  invaded  by  such  as  claimed  liberties  or  exemptions. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  these  realms,  the  Exchequer  is  the 
grand  receptacle  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  state ; and  when  moneys 
are  once  deposited  there,  they  are  removable  only  by  a warrant  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who  now  exercise  the  power  formerly  delegated 
to  a single  officer  of  the  crown,  styled  the  Lord  High  Treasurer. 

At  present  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  be  said  to  be  the 
grand  receiver-general,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  commonly 
called  the  Premier,  the  grand  paymaster-general  of  the  nation;  and 
although,  unquestionably,  there  are  benefits  accruing  to  the  public  from 
the  continuance  of  a variety  of  checks,  arising  from  certain  forms  of 
office,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  and  custom  of  the  Exchequer; 
yet,  in  effect,  the  modem  Treasury  is  the  ancient  Exchequer ; and  in 
common  discourse,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the  terms  are  often 
used  synonymously.  But,  although  all  the  moneys  of  the  state  are  thus 
virtually  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  ac- 
tual coin  and  bank-notes  are  deposited  in  vaults  under  the  roof  of  {he 
old  building  at  Westminster. 

In  former  times,  indeed,  the  Exchequer  was  literally  the  bank  of  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer  ; but  this  was  at  a period  when  the  existing  facilities 
and  securities  for  the  transfer  of  money  were  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
unknown  ; when  bank  credits,  bank  checks,  and  bank  notes  had  no  ex- 
istence ; and  when  the  whole  system  of  pecuniary  intercourse  was  rude 


over-heated,  a terrific  fire  bant  forth,  and  in  a few  boon  the  entire  building  was  a heap 
of  ruins. 


By  a Report  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  conflagration  was  ascribed  to  the  burning  of 
the  tallies ; but  the  calamity  was  attributed  to  accident 

* See  History  of  Exchequer  Bills,  in  No.  6,838  of  the  Harleian  Collection  of  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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and  imperfect ; but,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Exchequer  has  become  rather  an  office  of  accounts  and  control  than  a 
repository  for  the  safe  custody  of  cash.  . 

The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  bankers  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  now  -take  that  charge  upon  themselves : 
some  of  their  principal  clerks  attend  every  day  at  the  Exchequer  to 
regulate  the  money  business  of  the  Treasury,  the  money  itself  remain- 
ing in  the  coifers  of  the  bank  to  be  distributed  among  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Treasury 
issued  at  the  Exchequer. 

This  short  account  of  the  English  Exchequer  will  give  the  reader  as 
clear  a view  of  the  condition  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  state  as 
we  are  able  to  collect : those  who  wish  for  more  detailed  information 
respecting  this  institution  will  do  well  to  consult  Maddox’s  “ History  of 
the  Exchequer,”  and  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  manner  in  which  the  public  money  is  received  and  paid, 
dated  October,  1831. 

As  England  had  in  some  measure  a royal  or  state  bank  in  the  Ex- 
chequer at  a very  early  period,  so  she  was  not  destitute  of  those  insti- 
tutions which,  partaking  both  of  a public  and  private  nature,  have  at  all 
times  formed  a prominent  feature  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Looking  at  the  ordinary  course  of  business  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  is  by  no  forced  analogy  that  we  can  perceive  a 
strong  likeness  between  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas-i-Becket,  after- 
wards the  Merchant  Adventurers,  the  Merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard, 
and  the  various  trading  and  banking  corporations  of  the  present  day. 
The  monopolies  with  which  they  were  invested,  however  repugnant  to 
our  present  notions,  were  probably  necessary  powers.  At  that  time,  the 
people  and  the  nobility  being  equally  unscrupulous  and  rapacious,  pri- 
vate persons  were  unable  successfully  to  resist  their  aggressions.  And, 
more  especially  that  the  subsidies  annually  granted  by  Parliament  con- 
sisted of  a certain  number  of  sacks  of  wool,*  the  monarchs  required 
the  aid  of  a trading  company  to  turn  the  wool  into  money. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  corporations  in  England  was  the  Society  of 
Merchant  Adventurers,  which  was  first  called  “ The  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Thomas- k-Becket  of  Canterbury.”  In  1248,  the  corporation  obtained 
privileges  of  John,  Duke  of  Brabant,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed 
to  them  by  Edward  the  Third  of  England.  They  subsequently  obtained 
charters  of  incorporation  from  Henry  the  Fourtn,  which  charters  were 
confirmed  by  every  succeeding  monarch.  Henry  the  Seventh  gave 
diem  the  title  of  Merchant  Adventurers  to  Calais,  Holland,  &c. 

Wheeler,  who  was  secretary  to  the  company  in  1601,  published  “ A 
Treatise  on  Commerce,”  in  which  he  gives  a full  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  traffic  carried  on  by  them.  This  important  corporation 
appears  to  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  crown  in  advancing  money 

* The  article  of  wool  was  of  so  much  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
kings,  that,  to  have  it  in  constant  remembrance,  the  seats  of  oar  judges  and  those  of 
the  peers  were  stufled  with  it ; and  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  this  day  sits  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  a sack  of  wool. 
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by  way  of  loan.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  in  his  “ Interest  of  England  consid- 
ered,” published  in  1620,  gives  a copy  of  an  acknowledgment  in  the 
handwriting  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  follows  : — “ Because  I had  a pay 
of  £ 48,000  to  be  paid  in  December,  and  had  as  yet  but  £ 14,000  be- 
yond sea  to  pay  it  withal,  the  merchants  did  give  me  a loan  of  £ 40,000, 
to  be  paid  by  them  the  last  of  December,  and  be  repaid  again  by  me  the 
last  of  March.”  This  grant  appears  to  have  been  confirmed  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  company,  at  which  three  hundred  merchants  were  present. 

In  Whitelock’s  “ Memorials  ” it  is  recorded,  that  in  1647  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  lent  £ 10,000  towards  the  pay  of  the  army ; and 
in  1649,  £ 10,000  for  the  service  of  the  navy,  for  which  they  received 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  year  1661,  the  company 
consisted  of  3,500  members,  many  of  them  wealthy  and  experienced 
merchants:  they  traded  to  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Their  charter  of  this  year  confirmed  to  them  all  their  ancient  privileges, 
allowing  them  to  have  officers  in  the  custom-house.  This  gave  great 
offence  to  a large  number  of  traders  not  connected  with  the  corporation, 
who  in  the  following  year  petitioned  Parliament  for  its  suppression  : the 
result,  according  to  a tract,  published  in  1689,  called  “ Reasons  humbly 
offered ,”  was  “ a temporary  liberty  granted  to  all  persons  to  buy  and  ex- 
port our  woollen  manufactures  ; but  so  far  was  it,  on  trial,  from  answer- 
ing the  end  proposed,  that  the  very  clothiers  themselves  in  the  following 
year  petitioned  that  the  said  liberty  might  be  revoked,  and  it  was  re- 
voked accordingly.” 

The  Merchants  of  the  Still  Yard  or  Steel  Yard,  so  called  from  the 
steel  imported  by  them,  was  another  ancient  corporation,  established  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  : they  were  principally  German  merchants 
trading  with  London,  who  were  endowed  with  many  important  privi- 
leges, and  were  exempted  from  several  fiscal  duties  paid  by  other  aliens. 
Previously  to  the  year  1284,  they  were  not  permitted  to  rent  any  houses 
or  warehouses  in  London,  but  lodged  during  their  stay  with  the  brokers 
who  sold  their  produce  for  them.  When,  however,  they  were  permitted 
to  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  of  their  own,  they  no  longer  em- 
ployed the  brokers,  but  sold  their  merchandise  themselves,  in  the  sale 
of  which  they  practised  many  frauds,  particularly  in  their  weights. 
They  were  detected  in  the  year  1286,  when  many  of  them  were  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  according  to  Fabian,  their  weights  were  publicly 
burnt. 

Sir  John  Haywood,  in  his  “ Life  and  Reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,” 
gives  some  account  of  the  dissolution  of  this  corporation.  He  says, 
“ The  Merchant  Adventurers  exhibited  a bill  at  the  Council  table  against 
the  Merchants  of  the  Still  Yard.  After  answer  by  those  of  the  Still 
Yard  and  reply  by  the  Adventurers,  it  was  determined,  after  examin- 
ing their  various  charters,  that  the  Merchants  of  the  Still  Yard  were  no 
sufficient  corporation,  as  their  numbers,  names,  and  nation  could  not  be 
known ; and  their  dissolution  followed.” 

In  the  year  1597,  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a commission  to  the  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs  of  London  to  shut  up  the  house  inhabited  by  the  Merchants 
of  the  Steel  Yard  in  London,  and  ordered  all  the  merchants  to  quit  her 
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dominions.*  From  this  time  the  Steel  Yard  was  never  again  used  for 
a like  purpose. 

While  the  Exchequer  might  be  considered  the  royal  bank  and  treas- 
ury, while  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas-i-Becket  and  the  Merchants 
of  the  Steel  Yard  appeared  in  the  double  capacity  of  merchants  proper 
s and  of  the  modem  loan  contractors,  the  business  now  carried  on  by 
our  Rothschilds  and  Barings,  of  foreign  bankers  and  dealers  in  foreign 
bills  of  exchange,  was  the  subject  of  a royal  monopoly. 

The  Cambium  Regis,  or  Royal  Office  of  Exchange,  was  undoubted- 
ly the  least  vigorous  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  Plantagenet  kings,  and 
on  that  account  we  can  trace  but  few  of  its  proceedings. 

In  the  famous  collection  of  English  records  in  the  Feeders,  however, 
there  is  a circumstantial  account  of  a grant  by  King  Henry  the  Fifth  to 
Lewis  Johan,  whom  he  calls  his  servant,  or  to  his  deputy  for  three 
years,  of  the  sole  privilege  of  taking  or  receiving  moneys  by  exchange 
of  any  persons  who  had  occasion  to  visit  Rome,  Venice,  or  any  other 
place  where  the  Pope  may  reside,  or  who  may  have  business  to  transact 
with  any  merchant  abroad.  For  which  moneys  so  received,  he  or  his 
deputy  was  to  deliver  bills  of  exchange  payable  in  those  parts ; and  for 
this  privilege  he  was  to  pay  to  the  king  two  hundred  marks  yearly. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
office  was  farmed  to  individuals : it  was  granted  by  this  king  for  one 
year  to  Peter  Corsy,  a Florentine,  who,  by  the  king’s  authority,  was  to 
take  three  pence  for  the  exchange  and  rechange  of  every  gold  ducat. 
For  this  privilege  he  was  to  pay  the  king  £ 250  sterling.  The  grant 
was  styled  “ the  custody  of  the  increase  of  the  change,  exchange,  and 
rechange,”  and  was  in  the  subsequent  reign  granted  to  Thomas  Boleyn, 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Ann  Boleyn,  who  was  the  last  that  enjoyed  the 
office. 

The  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  held  the  office  of  King’s  Ex- 
changer, or  King’s  Agent,  as  the  office  was  then  called,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  also  by  Wolsey.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Cardinal  being  deprived  of  the  great  seal,  he  was  heard  to 
say,  that  what  grieved  him  most,  after  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  was, 
that  he  would  not  now  be  able  to  pay  to  Mr.  Gresham  the  two  hundred 
pounds  which  he  was  indebted  to  him. 

Sir  Thomas  succeeded  his  father  in  his  royal  office  ; but  was  superseded 
by  Queen  Mary  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  and  afterwards  restored. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  English  merchants  that  traded  to  the  East  In- 
dies ; and,  having  fitted  out  several  ships,  he  miscalculated  the  time  at 
which  they  would  return,  a circumstance  that  caused  him  much  embar- 
rassment. He,  however,  soon  recovered  from  this  temporary  incon- 
venience. One  day,  while  despondingly  walking  about  the  Bourse,  or 
Exchange,  which  was  then  held  in  Lombard  Street,  a sailor  presented  him 
with  a letter  from  the  captain  of  one  of  his  ships,  which  contained  the 

f ratifying  information  that  two  of  his  ships  had  arrived  safe  from  the 
last  Indies ; and  that  the  box  which  the  bearer  would  deliver  contained 


* Anderson’s  History  of  Commerce,  Vol.  II.  p.  192. 
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some  diamonds  and  pearls  of  great  value,  as  a sample  of  the  riches  the 
ships  had  brought  home.* 

Sir  Thomas  was  about  this  time  very  wealthy ; he  built  a sumptuous 
house  on  the  west  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  afterwards  known  as 
Gresham  College.t 

Queen  Elizabeth  employed  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  many  intricate 
and  confidential  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  both  in  reference  to 
her  pecuniary  and  mercantile  affairs,  on  which  account  he  was  called 
the  Royal  Merchant ; and  his  house  was  sometimes  appointed  for  the  re- 
ception of  foreign  princes  upon  their  arrival  in  London. 

The  following  singular  anecdote  is  related  of  this  princely  mer- 
chant. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  to  the  English  court  having  extolled  the 
great  riches  of  the  king  his  master,  and  of  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom, 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  present,  told  him  that 
the  queen  had  subjects  who,  at  one  meal,  expended  not  only  as  much  as 
the  daily  revenues  of  his  king,  but  also  of  all  his  grandees  ; and  added, 
44  This  I will  prove  any  day,  and  lay  you  a considerable  sum  on  the  re- 
sult.” 

The  Spanish  ambassador  soon  after  came  unawares  to  the  house  of 
Sir  Thomas,  and  dined  with  him  ; and,  finding  only  an  ordinary  meal, 
said,  44  Well,  Sir,  you  have  lost  your  wager.”  44  Not  at  all,”  replied 
Sir  Thomas  ; 44  and  this  you  shall  presently  see.”  He  then  pulled  out  a 
box  from  his  pocket,  and,  taking  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  Eastern 
pearls  out  of  it,  exhibited  it  to  the  ambassador,  and  then  ground  it,  and 
drank  the  powder  of  it  in  a glass  of  wine,  to  the  health  of  the  queen, 
his  mistress.  44  My  Lord  Ambassador,”  said  Sir  Thomas,  44  you  know 
I have  often  refused  £ 15,000  for  that  pearl : have  I lost  or  won  ? ” 

44 1 yield  the  wager  as  lost,”  said  die  ambassador ; 44  and  I do  not 
think  there  are  four  subjects  in  the  world  that  would  do  as  much  for 
their  sovereign.”  J 

Sir  Thomas  appropriated  a great  portion  of  his  vast  wealth  in  the 
erection  of  public  edifices.  He  built  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  founded 
3 resham  College,  which  he  endowed  with  six  professorships,  viz. 
livinity,  law,  physic,  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  music,  with  fifty 
rounds  per  annum  to  each,  so  that  they  might  give  gratuitous  lectures 
>n  those  sciences  to  the  citizens  of  London  for  ever.  He  also  left,  by 
vill,  considerable  donations  to  public  charities. 

In  an  abstract  of  the  Records  of  the  Tower,  compiled  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  we  find  a recommendation  to  the  king,  Charles  the  First,  44  to 
rect  again  the  Cambium  Regis,  his  own  Exchange,  an  office  as  ancient 
a before  Henry  the  Third,  and  so  continued  until  die  middle  of  Henry 
he  Eighth ; the  profit  of  it  being  now  engrossed  amongst  a few  gold- 

• The  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  which  was  very  appropriately  placed  in  the 
Id  Royal  Exchange,  represented  him  as  holding  an  open  letter  in  his  hand ; of  the 
nport  of  which  the  above  incident  is  understood  to  have  been  an  explanation. 

f This  boose  was  palled  down  some  years  ago,  and  the  present  Excise  Office  built 
n the  site. 

) Guide  to  London,  17S6. 
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smiths,  and  wonld  yield  about  £ 2,000  a year  if  it  was  heed  fully  re- 
garded.” 

Charles,  partly  from  his  necessitous  condition,  and  partly  from  a te- 
nacity to  uphold  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  was  not  slow  in  t»lring 
advantage  of  this  recommendation ; and  in  the  year  1627  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  granting  to  “ Henry,  Earl  of  Holland,  and  his  deputies,  the 
office  of  our  Changes,  Exchanges,  and  Outchanges  whatsoever,  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland.” 

This  proclamation  expressly  prohibited  the  bankers  from  making  the 
said  exchanges. 

A pamphlet  was  published  in  the  following  year  by  the  king's  author- 
ity, called,  “ Cambium  Regis,  or  the  Office  of  his  Majesty's  Exchange 
Royal,  declaring  and  justifying  his  Majesty’s  right  thereto  and  the  con- 
veniency  thereof.” 

This  pamphlet  states  that  the  prerogative  of  exchange  “ has  always 
been  a flower  of  the  crown,”  of  which  instances  are  quoted  from  the 
time  of  Henry  the  First ; “ that  King  John  farmed  out  the  office  for 
five  thousand  marks  ; that  the  place  or  office,  the  Exchange,  was  made 
in  his  reign,  was  near  St.  Paul’s,  in  London,  and  gave  name  to  die 
street  called  * Old  Change ' ; that  this  method  continued  till  the  time  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  allowance  in  the  old  Cambium  Regis 
was  Id.  and  sometimes  l$d.  exchange  upon  the  value  of  every  noble  of 
6s.  8 d.,  which  yielded  a considerable  revenue.” 

Against  the  revival  of  this  Royal  Exchange  the  Goldsmiths*  Com- 
pany of  London  petitioned  the  king,  as  did  also  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aider- 
men,  and  Common  Council.  The  king  replied,  “ Trouble  me  no  more 
in  the  matter,  since  my  right  to  the  office  is  undoubtedly  clear.” 

The  patent  was,  however,  never  acted  upon,  and  the  office  has  entire- 
ly ceased,  and  will  never,  we  imagine,  be  attempted  to  be  revived  by 
any  future  sovereign.  An  arbitrary  monarch  may  interpose  in  the  bar- 
gains and  relations  subsisting  among  his  own  subjects  ; but  it  is  without 
the  pale  of  his  power  to  enforce  a discipline  in  the  transactions  between 
his  own  subjects  and  those  of  other  sovereigns.  He  may  levy  duties  on 
exports  and  imports,  and  “ crib,  cabin,  and  confine  " the  mercantile 
operations  of  both  subjects  and  foreigners  as  regards  his  own  kingdom ; 
but  the  arbitration  of  exchange  is  far  beyond  his  power ; it  is  a matter 
which  has  ever  been  exclusively  controlled  by  the  extent  of  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  nations  trading  with  each  other. 

In  addition  to  the  business  of  receiving  moneys  from  parties  going 
abroad,  and  giving  them  foreign  money  or  bills  of  exchange,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  officer  at  the  king’s  Exchange  to  deliver  to  the  coiners  of 
money  throughout  England  their  coining-irons,  which  consisted  of  one 
standard,  or  staple,  and  two  puncheons ; and  when  the  same  were  worn 
out,  to  receive  them  back,  with  an  account  of  what  sums  had  been 
coined,  and  also  the  pix  or  box  of  assay,  and  to  deliver  other  irons  new- 
ly engraven. 

This  part  of  the  business  was  under  the  immediate  control  of  “ tbs 
Company  of  Moneyers  ” ; a company  still  in  existence,  though  institut- 
ed at  so  early  a period  that  its  origin  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
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moneyers  are  the  only  persons  mentioned  in  Alfred’s  Domesday  Book, 
or  in  any  of  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  relating  to  money. 

They  appear  to  have  travelled  in  the  suite  of  the  early  kings ; and 
whenever  the  monarch  arrived  at  a town  where  there  was  a mint,  and 
i required  money,  the  moneyers  were  called  upon  to  see  that  the  coin 
was  made  from  the  king’s  bullion. 

The  Provost  and  Company  of  Moneyers  take  to  themselves  the  title 
of  a corporation  ; yet  they  are  unable  to  trace  when  and  by  what 
/ authority  they  became  incorporated  : they  have,  however,  been  recog- 
nized for  many  centuries  ; and,  although  they  cannot  show  any  charter 
l of  association,  yet  the  law  places  them  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
i City  of  London,  by  prescription. 

Attempts  have  on  many  occasions  been  made  to  put  an  end  to  this 
corporation,  but  hitherto  without  effect.  So  far  back  as  1796,  a commit- 
i tee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  specially  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
i miscarriages  of  the  officers  of  the  mint,  after  examining  various  official 
i papers,  grants,  &,c.,  relating  to  the  mint,  reported,  that  “ they  could  not 
find  any  grant  to  the  Corporation  of  Moneyers : they  live  in  the  country, 
attend  the  mint  whenever  called,  take  apprentices,  and  form  themselves 
into  a government  by  electing  one  of  them  to  be  their  provost.”  But 
no  proceedings  followed  this  report. 

The  business  of  the  moneyers  of  the  present  day  consists  in  their 
superintending  the  coinage,  and  providing  the  necessary  machinery,  &c., 
for  coining  the  money,  for  which  they  get  a percentage  on  the  amount 
coined.* 

Having  given  due  precedence  to  royal  institutions,  and  to  important 
corporations,  we  turn  to  the  origin  of  private  bankers,  or  money  dealers. 

The  private  bankers  of  England  of  whom  we  have  the  earliest  cog- 
nizance were  in  a very  different  position-  from  their  successors  of  the 
present  day.  The  first  were  Jews,  aliens  in  blood  and  religion  ; con- 
temned, hated,  feared,  and  despised.  In  the  land  of  their  adoption 
they  were  very  soon  made  the  victims  of  more  barbarous  cruelties  and 
oppressions  than  were  ever  inflicted  upon  any  people  whatever. 

The  Jews  were  originally  introduced  into  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  to  them  belongs  the  merit  of  benefiting  commerce  by 
that  important  improvement,  — the  inventing  bills  of  exchange.  Their 
industry  and  frugality  caused  them  to  accumulate  vast  sums  of  money, 
which  the  idleness  and  profusion  common  to  the  English  nobility  in 
those  days  enabled  them  to  lend  out  at  a high  rate  of  interest,  upon  the 
security  of  property.  They  were  the  principal  artificers  of  the  time, 
and  wrought  most  of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  for  the  use  of  the 


• By  a return  made  to  Parliament  relative  to  the  coinage  in  1846,  at  page  443,  VoL 
XXV.,  it  appean  that  for  the  year  1844  the  Company  of  Moneyers  received  as  commis- 
sion,— 

£ t.  d. 

For  the  gold  coinage,  .......  11,577  0 0 

“ silver  “ 8,238  16  1 

44  copper  u 2,067  13  4 
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churches,  which  on  many  occasions  they  were  afterwards  called  npoa 
to  take  as  pledges  for  die  repayment  of  money  lent  to  the  priors  and 
other  ecclesiastics.  They  were  not,  however,  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  their  trade  unmolested  ; for  each  successive  monarch  extorted 
from  them  large  Bums  of  money,  and  that  frequendy  by  the  most  bar* 
barous  and  cruel  methods. 

It  was  a custom  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Christians,  to  deposit 
the  securities  on  which  they  had  lent  money  in  some  public  building; 
and  at  the  general  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  York,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
were  all  indebted  to  the  Jews,  ran  to  the  cathedral,  the  place  where  their 
bonds  were  kept,  and  made  a solemn  bonfire  of  the  papers  before  the 
altar.  The  compiler  of  the  “ Annals  of  Waverley,  in  relating  these 
events,  blesses  the  Almighty  “ for  thus  delivering  over  this  impious  race 
to  destruction.”  • 

It  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  describe  in  detail  the  many  atrocities 
committed  by  the  people  of  England  upon  the  Jews.  Richard  the  First, 
after  the  massacre  above  related,  banished  the  remainder. 

John,  experiencing  an  inconvenience  in  their  absence,  tempted  them 
to  return,  by  the  promise  of  allowing  them  to  elect  their  own  High 
Priest  Even  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties  sanctions  an  injustice  to 
the  Jews,  by  enacting  that,  “ if  any  persons  have  borrowed  money  of  the 
Jews,  more  or  less,  and  die  before  they  have  paid  the  debt,  such  debt 
shall  not  grow  whilst  the  heir  is  under  age.” 

Edward  the  First  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  atrocity.  Fifteen 
thousand  Jews  were  robbed  of  all  they  possessed,  and  then  banished  the 
kingdom.  Tovey  relates  a horrible  story  in  connection  with  this  event. 
Some  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Jews,  having  obtained  the  king's  permis- 
sion to  take  with  them  their  property,  loaded  a ship  with  immense  wealth 
and  set  sail ; but  when  they  had  got  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  the 
captain  of  the  ship  cast  anchor,  and,  it  being  low  water,  the  ship  rested 
on  the  sands.  He  then  persuaded  the  Jews  to  leave  the  ship,  and  go 
with  him  on  the  sands,  telling  them  the  tide  would  not  flow  for  a long  time. 
Having  led  them  some  distance  from  the  ship,  and  finding  the  tide  was 
coming  in,  he  stole  away  from  them,  got  on  board,  and  set  sail.  The 
wretched  Jews,  when  they  discovered  their  situation,  called  to  him,  im* 
ploring  help ; but  the  captain,  mocking  them,  bade  diem  call  upon  Moses, 
who  conducted  their  forefathers  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  left  them 
to  perish. 

The  captain  returned  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  related  the  result  of  his 
scheme,  and  delivered  up  the  treasure,  receiving  in  return  both  honor 
and  reward.  A partial  retribution  followed  this  atrocious  crime  ; for  by 
some  unaccountable  means  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  plunder  was 
squandered,  not  one  penny  being  set  aside  for  the  pious  purposes  which 
the  king  used  as  a pretext  to  justify  his  cruelty. 

After  this  event,  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  Jews  in  England 
can  be  found  till  long  after  the  Reformation,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to 


1 Hume’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  I.  page  167. 
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trace  them  further ; but  simply  to  record  — extraordinary  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, and  yet  what  from  our  researches  we  find  — that  this  oppressed 
people  paid  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  created  great  inconvenience,  as  there  were 
none  either  to  lend  money  or  manage  foreign  business.  At  this  time 
the  family  of  Causini  were  settled  as  bankers  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy.  Being  invited  to  England,  they  soon  began  to  practise  usury  to 
a greater  extent  than  had  been  done  by  the  Jews  themselves.  The  old 
course  was  in  some  measure  adopted : they  were  threatened  with  ban- 
ishment, and  in  some  instances  the  threat  was  carried  out.  After  this 
they  conducted  their  business  with  more  moderation.  In  process  of 
time  other  Lombards  settled  in  London,  in  the  street  known  by  their 
name,  and  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  the  very  centre  and 
focus  of  monetary  transactions,  extending  in  their  ramifications  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

The  occupations  of  the  Lombards,  like  those  of  the  Jews,  were  those 
of  the  goldsmith,  the  pawnbroker,  and  the  merchant ; and  finally  that  of 
the  banker.  They,  too,  amassed  immense  wealth,  and  had  at  one  time 
in  their  hands  an  enormous  amount  of  church  revenues.  They  also 
accommodated  the  kings  of  England  with  loans  of  money;  but  they 
were  more  fortunate  than  the  Jews,  for  they  received  many  marks  of 
favor  and  approbation.  Each  succeeding  year  wore  away  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  Lombard  goldsmith  and  the  native  Englishman ; and 
centuries  have  passed  since  the  acute  Italians  of  the  middle  ages  were 
absorbed  into  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  family. 

In  the  simple  state  of  money-dealing  which  prevailed  in  Italy  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  treasure  to  be  lent  out  at  inter- 
est was  commonly  displayed  on  a table  or  board,  called  Banco,  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  term  now  so  generally  appropriated  to  those  im- 
mense establishments  which  circulate  the  wealth  and  promote  the  trade 
of  modern  Europe. 

Hence  also  the  term  bankrupt,  as  applied  to  such  as  were  no  longer 
able  to  discharge  their  obligations  in  the  way  of  business ; for  when  the 
dealer  in  money  in  former  times  failed  to  meet  the  claims  made  upon 
him  by  his  professional  brethren,  his  table  or  board  was  publicly  broken 
in  pieces,  and  himself  declared  unworthy  of  credit.  The  stigma  of 
baneorotto  henceforth  adhered  to  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  driven 
out  from  the  society  of  the  still  solvent  usurers. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  money-lenders  among  the 
ancients  were  distinguished  by  a similar  name,  derived  too  from  a simi- 
lar circumstance,  viz.  from  the  tables  on  which  they  were  wont  to  ex- 
pose their  bullion,  and  which,  like  their  successors,  the  Lombards,  they 
took  care  to  set  forth  in  the  most  public  places,  even  in  the  porches  and 
the  aisles  of  their  sacred  temples. 

Of  the  practice  of  the  Jews  it  is  recorded,  “ that  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  month  Ada,  proclamation  was  made  throughout  all  Israel  that 
the  people  should  provide  themselves  with  half-sbekels,  which  were 
yearly  paid  towards  the  service  of  the  Temple,  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  God.  On  the  25th  Ada,  they  brought  tables  into  the  tem- 
9*  19 
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pie,  that  is,  into  the  outward  court,  where  the  people  stood.  (Exodui 
xxx.  13.)  On  these  tables  lay  the  lesser  coins,  which  were  to  provide 
those  who  wanted  half-shekels  for  their  offerings,  or  smaller  pieces  of 
money  in  payment  for  oxen,  sheep,  doves,  & c.,  which  stood  there  ready 
in  the  said  court  to  be  sold  for  sacrifices  ; but  this  supply,  and  furnish- 
ing the  people  from  the  tables,  was  not  without  an  exchange  for  other 
money  or  other  things  in  lieu  of  money,  and  that  at  an  advantage  to  the 
exchanger.  Hence  all  those  who  sat  at  the  table  were  called  Bankers,  or 
Masters  of  the  Exchange.”  — See  “ Postlethwayt’s  Universal  History 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  ” for  further  information  on  this  subject. 

The  principal  crime  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Jews  and  the  Lombards 
was  that  of  practising  usury  : this  offence  was  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Church  so  heinous,  that  it  invariably  placed  all  those  who  took  money 
at  usury  in  the  highest  rank  of  excommunicated  persons  : to  such  were 
attributed  the  omitting  of  every  good,  and  committing  of  every  evil.* 
The  enemies  of  interest  made  no  distinction  between  that  and  usury, 
holding  any  increase  of  money  to  be  beyond  all  question  usurious,  and 
this  opinion  they  grounded  on  the  prohibition  of  it  by  the  Law  of  Moses; 
but  the  Mosaical  precept  was  clearly  a political,  and  not  a moral,  pre- 
cept. It  only  prohibited  one  Jew  from  taking  interest  from  another; 
but  in  express  terms  (Deut.  xxiii.  20)  permitted  him  to  take  it  of  stran- 
gers. 

In  the  dark  ages  of  monkish  superstition,  such  were  the  ignorance 
and  bigotry  of  our  rulers,  that  we  find,  in  the  year  1342,  King  Edward 
the  Third  caused  a statute  to  be  passed,  “ prohibiting  usury  or  interest 
for  money,  as  being  the  bane  of  commerce.” 

The  37th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap.  9,  is  the  first  statute  legalizing 
the  taking  of  interest,  the  rate  of  which  was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent  per 
annum.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  religious  zeal  prohibited  all 
interest.  The  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  revived  by  the  13th 
Elizabeth,  cap.  8,  which  declared  that  “ all  brokers  shall  be  guilty  of 
prcemunire  that  transact  any  contracts  for  more  than  ten  pounds  to  the 
hundred,  and  the  securities  themselves  shall  be  void.”  f 

Ten  per  cent,  continued  the  legal  rate  of  interest  till  the  21st  James 
the  First,  cap.  1,  which  enacted  that  “ all  bonds,  contracts,  and  assur- 
ances made  after  the  passing  of  this  act  for  any  usury  above  the  rate  of 
eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  should  be  utterly  void.”  The  act  to  con- 
tinue for  seven  years ; but  it  was  by  the  3d  Charles  the  First  made  per- 
petual. 

Sir  Josiah  Child,  in  his  “ Discourse  on  Trade,”  remarks,  that  “ in 
the  year  1635,  which  was  but  ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  above 


• In  Yol.  II.  p.  332,  of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  there  is  a petition  of  the  Common! 
to  the  kins,  Edward  the  Third,  praying  that  the  Lombards,  following  no  other  mp* 
tery  bat  mat  of  broker,  may  be  banished  the  realm  on  account  of  their  usury,  soa 
being  spies,  and  “ Ont  ore  tard  menez  deins  la  lerre  un  trop  horrible  vice  q'  ne  fait  pat  * 
nomer,"  #-c. 

♦ Parties  convicted  of  this  offence  were,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  1 InstlWi 
“ ont  of  the  king’s  protection,  and  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels  shall  be 
feited  to  the  king,  and  his  body  shall  remain  in  prison  at  the  king’s  pleasure." 
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act,  there  were  more  merchants  to  be  found  on  the  Exchange  of  Lon- 
don worth  each  one  thousand  pounds  and  upwards  than  were  before  the 
year  1600  to  be  found  worth  one  hundred  pounds.  That  the  lowering 
of  interest  enables  merchants  to  increase  foreign  trade,  whereby  home 
manufacturers  and  artificers  will  be  increased,  as  also  our  stock  of  other 
useful  people ; and  the  poor  will  be  employed.” 

The  rate  of  interest  of  money  was  further  reduced  by  Cromwell  to  six 
per  cent. ; the  same  reduction  was  reenacted  after  the  Restoration  by 
statute  12  Charles  II.  cap.  13 ; but  the  canon  law  still  continued  op- 
posed to  the  practice  of  interest  for  money.* 

By  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne,  interest  of  fnortey  was  reduced  to  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  at  which  rate  it  still  continues,  except  as  applied 
to  loans  on  personal  security  by  bills  of  exchange,  not  having  more  than 
twelve  months  to  run.t 

These  alterations  in  the  law  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  gradual 
changes  which  took  place  from  time  to  time  in  our  commercial  system  ; 
and  as  the  business  of  banking  began  to  unfold  its  various  uses,  the 
monetary  operations  of  the  country,  which  had  previously  been  dis- 
charged by  different  hands,  were  centerd  in  one  distinct  pursuit. 

Very  few  of  the  writers  on  our  monetary  system  take  notice  of  the 
important  part  which  interest  of  money  performs  in  our  financial  opera- 
tions, and  the  tendency  it  has  to  centralize  capital ; for  undoubtedly 
some  men  through  such  operations  accumulate  immense  wealth ; and, 
provided  the  length  of  the  lives  of  the  great  capitalists  was  not  confined 
to  the  ordinary  limits  of  man's  existence,  they  would  be  the  sole  posses- 
sors of  money,  leaving  thousands  penniless  ; for,.  “ whatever  store  of 
sap  the  tree  hath,  yet  many  sprigs  and  leaves  wither  for  want  thereof.” 
Nature,  however,  finds  a remedy  for  man's  folly : by  the  time  a man 
has  by  compound  interest  doubled  his  capital,  it  is  rare  that  another 
period  is  permitted  him  to  double  it  a second  time,  and  by  his  death  his 
accumulated  wealth  is  distributed  among  his  relatives  or  friends. 

Our  history  of  the  progress  of  banking,  and  its  inseparable  compan- 
ion, the  doctrine  of  interest  of  money,  has  now  reached  that  point  when 
the  practice  and  principles  of  the  science  assumed  a definite  form.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  proceed  further  in  our  history  of  banking,  our  con- 
sideration must  be  directed  to  an  important  Collateral  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject ; viz.  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  the  laws  respecting  them. 


* In  the  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England  for  Bogation  week,  in  nse  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  following  passage  occurs : — “If  the  merchant  and  worldly 
occupier  knew  that  God  is  the  giver  of  riches,  he  would  content  himself  with  so  much 
as,  by  just  means  approved  of  God,  he  could  get  to  his  living:,  and  would  be  no  richer 
than  truth  would  saner  him  : he  would  never  procure  his  gains  and  ask  his  goods  at 
the  devil’s  hands.”  — “ God  forbid,  ye  will  say,  that  any  man  shonld  take  his  riches  of 
the  devil.  Verily,  so  many  as  increase  themselves  by  usury,  by  extortion,  by  peijuiy, 
by-  stealth,  by  deceit,  and  craft,  they  have  their  goods  at  the  devil's  gift,”  Ac. 
t 8ee  3 and  4 Will.  IV.  and  subsequent  acts  renewing  the  same. 
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Banks  of  New  Hampshire,  April  and  Mat,  1851. 


LlABZLITXm. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

Depooito. 

Profit*. 

Claremont  Bank, 

• 

• 

. g 100,000 

881,842 

89,711 

•MBS 

Connecticut  River  Bank, 

• 

• 

90,000 

72,370 

10,477 

126 

Mechanics'  Bank,  • • • 

• 

. 100,000 

97,166 

45,610 

12r297 

Merrimack  County  Bank,  • 

• 

• 

80,000 

78,130 

26,206 

18,864 

Strafford  Bank,  • • 

• 

. 100,000 

89,666 

37,968 

10,067 

Dover  Bank,  . . • • 

• 

• 

100,000 

84,036 

26,326 

12,912 

Monadnock  Bank,  . . • 

• 

. 50,000 

42,267 

4,866 

1,001 

Granite  Bank,  Enter,  . 

• 

# 

100,000 

83,996 

21,956 

14,941 

Ashuelot  Bank,  . • • 

• 

• 100,000 

74,628 

16,793 

4,660 

Cheshire  Bank,  • • • 

• 

• 

100,000 

83,170 

16,088 

11,282 

Lancaster  Bank,  • • 

• 

• 50,000 

29,667 

13,644 

• . 

Lebanrfh  Bank,  . • 

• 

« 

100,000 

94,123 

6,668 

4,328 

Amoskeag  Bank,  . • 

• 

. 150/100 

146,191 

22,648 

10,600 

Belknap  County  Bank, 

• 

65,000 

64^66 

7,046 

2,431 

Nashua  Bank,  . • • • 

• 

• 125,000 

122,648 

32,666 

9,783 

New  Ipswich  Bank,  • • 

• 

e 

100,000 

77,333 

7,314 

9,906 

Mechanics  and  Traders'  Bank, 

• 

. 141,000 

118,003 

57,260 

14,500 

Ptocataqua  Exchange  Bulk,  • 

• 

e 

900,000 

161,147 

63,147 

6,756 

Rockingham  Bank,  • • • 

• 

. 160,000 

111,084 

80,830 

98,146 

Rochester  Bank,  . • • 

• 

• 

119,400 

77,670 

6,733 

. *** 

Great  Fails  Bank,  . . 

• 

. 190,000 

86,870 

17,486 

3,800 

Warner  Bank, 

• 

• 

50,000 

46,310 

1,066 

1,767 

Winchester  Bank,  . 

e 

. 100,000 

72,384 

4,606 

6, 0B 

Manchester  Bank,  • • 

• 

• 

110,000 

106,661 

38,798 

14,554 

Ibtal,  94  banka,  • • 

• 

• 8 2,600,400 

82,120,460 

• 663,813 

8186,191 

Funoiou. 

Loam, . 

Sped*. 

Bank 

Balance*. 

Pool 

Baum. 

Claremont  Bank,  • , 

• 

. $164,636 

85,118 

821,924 

8 1,000 

Connecticut  River  Bank,  • 

156,427 

4 ,671 

12,874 

Mechanics'  Bank,  . • • 

• 

. 901,806 

7,607 

44,660 

l^no 

Merrimack  County  Bank,  • 

• 

151,566 

9,904 

29,206 

2,526 

Strafford  Bank,  . . . 

• 

. 163,832 

5,306 

39,106 

9,475 

Dover  Bank,  . . • • 

e 

188,163 

4,192 

23,918 

6,000 

Monadnock  Bank,  . 

s 

. 75,986 

2,178 

19,974 

Granite  Bank,  • • , 

• 

202,872 

6,560 

8,360 

4,040 

Ashuelot  Bank, 

• 

. 178,828 

4,761 

9,387 

2,993 

Cheshire  Bank,  . . . 

• 

187,960 

6,840 

11,760 

4,000 

Lancaster  Bank,  • . . 

• 

. 77,278 

1,160 

14,863 

Lebanon  Bank, 

• 

149,994 

8,616 

43,780 

2£00 

Amoskea*  Bank, 

. 304,678 

4,100 

20,761 

e • 

Belknap  County  . . 

• 

127,926 

2,778 

6,140 

• • 

Nashua  Rink,  . . • • 

• 

. 964,498 

13,228 

22,371 

• • 

New  Ipswich  Bank,  . 

• 

161,636 

6,068 

29,258 

Mechanics  and  Traders'  Bank, 

e 

. 306,606 

4,722 

19,436 

Piscataqua  Exchange  Ihn^ , 

• 

402,800 

7,765 

28,686 

1,800 

Rockingham  Bank,  . . ♦ 

e 

. 296,961 

13,436 

67,673 

Rochester  Bank,  . . « 

• 

186,098 

6,668 

15,690 

1,560 

Great  Fails  Bank,  , 

• 

• 206,342 

4,842 

13,012 

2,960 

Warner  Bank, 

• 

80,270 

2,070 

16,093 

Winchester  Bank,  . . . 

• 

. 166,816 

3,470 

7,734 

4,022 

Manchester  Bank, 

• 

209,460 

4,668 

66,906 

Total,  24  banks,  . 

• 

• 

, $4,613,045 

8138,107 

8574,322 

844,380 
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LiAazum. 

June,  1847. 
20  Bank*. 

March,  186a 
28  Bomb. 

May,  1861. 
24Amb. 

Capital,  . 
Circulation,  • 

Deposit*, 

Surplus,  . • 

a a 81,890,000 

. 1,512,072 

a a 638,068 

a ... 

• 2,203,960 
1,761,098 
463,670 
136,800 

• 2,600,400 
2,120,450 
663,813 
165,191 

Totals, 

• a . . « 

• a a a a 

• 4,644,616 

• 6,369,854 

RasotmcHs, 

June,  1847. 

March,  1850. 

May,  1861. 

Loans,  ....... 

Sp«K 

Bank  balances  and  notes,  .... 
Real  estate, 

• 3,406,083 
. . 144,018 

• • 9 • 

• a • a • 

• 3,868,168 
149,671 
648,687 

• at 

•4,613,046 

138,107 

674,388 

44,380 

Totals,  , 

# see 

• 4,644,61# 

• 6,369,864 

Banks  of  Mains,  Mat,  1851. 


LlABIUTISS. 

Capital. 

Circulation, 

Profile, 

Due  BanJee, 

Depoeite. 

August*  Bank,  • 

• 

•88,000 

#84,111 

• 8,315 

# 17,996 

•43,118 

Freeman’s  Bank,  . 

60,000 

63,136 

3,677 

• . a 

30,070 

Granite  Bank,  • • 

a 

76,000 

80,118 

4,383 

470 

7,070 

Eastern  Bank,  • • 

100,000 

.106,608 

3,988 

6,743 

18,630 

Exchange  Bank,  • • 

m 

60,000 

64,736 

8,144 

a a a 

16,018 

Kenduskeag  Bank,  . 

100,000 

98,666 

8,067 

a a a 

74,336 

Mercantile  Bank,  . 

a 

60,000 

62,798 

4,218 

a a e 

43,697 

Merchants’  Bank,  Bangor,  . 

60,000 

60,630 

488 

• a a 

17,267 

VeaxieBank,  . • 

• 

800,000 

211,330 

4,676 

1,626 

2,130 

106,116 

Commercial  Bank, 

76,000 

47,884 

731 

19,370 

Lincoln  Bank,  • • 

a 

800,000 

67,938 

998 

2,966 

66,168 

Stgadabock  Bank,  • 

100,000 

72,786 

8,288 

4,193 

#6,689 

Bd  Cue  Bulk,  . 

. 

60,000 

60,361 

3,713 

a a a 

30,911 

BWdefcrd  Bank,  • 

160,000 

93,696 

3,967 

• e s 

29,941 

Brunswick  Bank,  . 

• 

#0,000 

31,143 

4,436 

see 

16,370 

Union  Bank, 

26,000 

43,348 

470 

a . . 

16,666 

CaUiaBuk,  . 

a 

60,000 

43,106 

8,701 

4,806 

11,133 

Frontier  Bank,  • 

76,000 

81,340 

8,837 

086 

34,254 

Gardiner  Bank, 

• 

100,000 

74,670 

6,673 

6,296 

42,415 

Northern  Bank,  . 

76,000 

86,363 

4,384 

827 

33,804 

Atlantic  Bank,  • • 

. 

51,200 

68,817 

1,7 67 

1,894 

18,300 

Bank  of  Cumberland,  . 

100,000 

88,431 

8,630 

9,128 

39,814 

Canal  Bank,  . 

• 

400,000 

342,317 

87,822 

17,100 

142,128 

Ouco  Bank,  . • . 

300,000 

206,968 

9,928 

13,830 

112,601 

Manufacturers  and  Traders’  Bulk, 

100,000 

97,075 

8,771 

640 

82,143 

Merchants’  Bank,  Portland, 

a 

160,000 

118,300 

19,370 

14,368 

118,001 

Manukctursrs’  Bank,  . 

a 

100,000 

69,922 

6,388 

a e a 

14,896 

York  Bank,  . . 

a 

75,000 

83,674 

6,623 

263 

80,910 

Skowhegan  Bank,  . 

a 

76,000 

73,366 

1,974 

1,012 

6,838 

South  Berwick  Bank,  . 

100,000 

46,632 

8,114 

a a • 

13,686 

Lime  Rock  Bank,  . . 

a 

100,000 

67,421 

1,086 

077 

48,110 

Tbomaston  Bank, 

a 

60,000 

64,479 

686 

047 

68,768 

Androscoggin  Bank,  • 

a 

60,000 

84,670 

5,864 

a a a 

13,666 

Medomak  Bank,  . 

a 

60,000 

66,316 

3,968 

aea 

18,648 

TSconic  Bank,  • 

a 

76,000 

71,733 

1,617 

7,940 

13,696 

HWill,  Bulk, 

a 

86,900 

46,673 

1,813 

a a a 

7,463 

Mariners'  Bank, 

a 

a 

60,000 

46,800 

1,418 

360 

11,876 

• 

#8,686,100 

•8,994,906 

• 169,890 

• 111, 727 

• i^WMi 7 
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August*  Bank, 

. 

#24,547 

• 4,760 

$7,060 

$18,240 

• 186,944 

Freeman’s  Bank, 

. 

15,603 

• • • 

14,966 

17,470 

96,753 

Granite  Bank,  • 

. 

20,133 

300 

962 

10,173 

135,415 

Eastern  Bank, 

26,772 

10,000 

2,659 

7,004 

199,429 

Exchange  Bank,  . 

11,700 

. . • 

6,806 

23,170 

81,951 

Kenduskeag  Bank, 

. 

29,168 

6,000 

16,416 

26,766 

197,500 

Mercantile  Bank,  . 

a 

14,266 

6,000 

11,232 

25,814 

101,400 

Merchants’  Bank,  Bangor,  . 

12,475 

• . • 

10,194 

12,776 

92.9® 

Veazie  Bank,  . 

46,466 

... 

3,660 

77,750 

30G483 

Commercial  Bank, 

8,028 

560 

3,720 

18,706 

113,448 

Lincoln  Bank, 

29,636 

. • . 

9,672 

71,020 

207.830 

Bagadahock  Bulk, 

9,296 

• . . 

1,926 

50,542 

174,119 

Belfast  Bank,  . 

8,545 

3,360 

987 

12,760 

109.344 

Biddeford  Bank,  . 

7,018 

10,270 

4,200 

7,768 

248,248 

Brunswick  Bank,  . 

4,727 

500 

166 

18,013 

87,321 

Union  Bank, 

10,173 

... 

• • • 

28,480 

45,813 

Calais  Bank,  . 

8,440 

4,532 

2,106 

984 

96,686 

Frontier  Bank,  . 

6,266 

300 

6,378 

4,731 

122.799 

Gardiner  Bank, 

19,572 

2,000 

3,190 

16,744 

186,346 

Northern  Bank,  . 

18,900 

200 

6,914 

20,666 

154.200 

Atlantic  Bank, 

17,752 

• • # 

3,690 

15,300 

104,796 

Bank  of  Cumberland,  . 

14,281 

11,000 

27,842 

15,137 

171,741 

Canal  Bank,  . 

56,206 

6,600 

26,786 

16,161 

824,110 

Casco  Bank, 

. 

21,483 

13,030 

20,000 

21,570 

667, 1(S 

Manufacture ra  and  Traders'  Bank, 

21,157 

800 

20,256 

13,073 

177,343 

Merchants'  Bank,  Portland, 

44,236 

. • . 

10,534 

60,736 

893,48 

Manufacturers'  Bank, 

. 

, 

4,838 

4,610 

11,970 

... 

158,786 

York  Bank,  • • 

• 

15,490 

4,136 

1,982 

16,146 

149,607 

Skowhegan  Bank,  . 

. 

. 

• 

12,106 

1,046 

430 

... 

143,607 

South  Berwick  Bank,  . 

• 

3,394 

1,000 

940 

4,996 

153,004 

Lime  Rock  Bank,  . 

, 

# 

12,016 

4,478 

6,422 

39,715 

144,009 

Thomas  ion  Bank,  • 

16,973 

2,600 

6,356 

68,707 

81,178 

Androscoggin  Bank, 

. 

5,346 

800 

1,777 

27,582 

68,696 

Medomak  Bank,  . 

15,432 

206 

262 

19,334 

96,600 

Tlconic  Bank, 

. 

. 

21,394 

1,600 

786 

2,530 

143,506 

Waterrille  Bank, 

10,125 

• • • 

1,366 

13,478 

67,9® 

Mariners’  Bank, 

• 

• 

• 

9,466 

4,004 

4,294 

10,173 

61,306 

Total,  . . . 

. 

. 

6630,296 

$102,570 

$264,701 

$813,232 

• 6^49 

Recapitulation. 

The  following  banks  hare  increased  their  capital  stock  at  the  dates  mentioned : — 
Biddeford  Bank,  1849,  Sept  8,  $ 25,000  Commercial  Bank,  1851,  April  1,  $ 25,000 
Bagadahock  Bank,  1849,  Oct  1,  50,000  Lincoln  Bank,  1851,  March  31,  75,000 

Man.  and  Traders9, 1851,  April  15,  25,000 

The  Augusta  Bank  reduced  its  capital  stock,  September  15,  1849,  in  the  snm  of 

$22,000. 

The  entire  bank  circulation  is  represented  to  be  $ 2,994,905,  of  which  die  sum  of 
$ 389,000  is  in  bills  under  five  dollars. 

The  aggregate  dividends  declared  by  thirty-two  of  the  banks,  for  the  last  six  month*, 
were  $ 144,050,  on  a capital  of  $ 3,373,000,  equivalent  to  about  4j  per  cent  Five  of 
the  banks  enumerated  are  newly  established,  and  have  not  yet  declared  a dividend. 

The  amount  due  from  presidents  and  directors  of  all  the  banks,  as  principeh^ 
$ 224,227,  and  as  sureties  $ 354,718,  and  from  stockholders,  as  principals,  $ 278,285. 
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Names  of  the  Thirty-seven  Banks  in  Maine , May,  1851 ; Location  of 
each  ; Date  of  Charter  ; Aggregate  Liabilities  ; and  Last  Dividend. 
Compiled  from  the  Annual  Abstract  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
State , May , 1851. 


Bank*.  Town*.  Incorporated.  Re-chartered.  Total  Resource*.  Dividend . 


Androscoggin, 

Topeham, 

1834,  Feb.  1, 

1846,  Aug.  10, 

• 94,200.22 

3 per  cent. 

Atlantic, 

Portland, 

I860,  Aug.  28, 

141,368.18 

Augusta, 

Augusta, 

1814,  Jan.  21, 

1846,  Aug.  10, 

241,470.92 

6 per  cent 

Bank  of  Cumbarteod, 

Portland, 

1836,  March  19, 

« 

II 

940,003.70 

5 

ii 

BMdeford, 

Biddeford, 

1847,  July  26, 

277,604.78 

4 

ii 

Belfast, 

Belfast, 

1836,  April  1, 

1846,  Aug  10 

134,975.30 

6 

ii 

Britos  wick. 

Brunswick, 

1636,  April  1, 

« 

II 

110,948.15 

4 

<i 

Canal, 

Portland, 

1825,  Fete  19, 
1824,  Fete  18, 

a 

II 

928,761.06 

3 

ii 

Chaco, 

u 

it 

II 

643,228.01 

3* 

ii 

Commercial, 

B*h, 

1882,  Fete  16, 

t« 

II 

144,452.22 

3 

ii 

Chlaia, 

Chlaia, 

1831,  April  1, 

it 

II 

112,746.49 

3 

ii 

Eastern, 

Bangor, 

1835,  March  21, 

it 

II 

234,864.00 

6 

ii 

Exchange, 

fiucor, 

1860,  July  18, 

121,923.92 

Freeman's, 

Augusta, 

1833,  March  2, 

1846,  Aug.  10, 

146,782.94 

6 percent. 

Frontier, 

Qmaite, 

Eaatport, 

1836,  April  1, 

«< 

M 

139,467.06 

4 

ci 

Augusta, 

1836,  April  1, 

it 

II 

166,962.10 

6 

ii 

Gardiner, 

Gardiner, 

1814,  Jan.  31, 

ii 

II 

228,053.03 

6 

ii 

Kaodukeeg, 

Bangor, 

1847,  July  13, 

274.948.44 

5 

it 

Uncotn, 

Bath, 

1813,  June  16, 

1847,  June  94, 

318,058.67 

5 

it 

Lime  Rock, 

Rockland, 

1836,  April  1, 

1016,  Aug.  10, 

906,682.67 

34 

tt 

Manufacturer**, 

Shco, 

1826,  Fete  28, 

ii 

If 

180,205.92 

4 

ii 

ManuC  and  Trades*, 

Portland, 

1832,  Fete  27, 

ii 

II 

232,629.12 

6 

ii 

Mariners’, 

Wiacaeaet, 

1836,  March  21, 

«t 

II 

109,434.68 

4 

cl 

Merchants', 

Mercantile, 

Bangor, 

1850,  July  18, 

126,326.32 

Bangor, 

1833,  Fete  21, 

1846,  Aug.  10, 

160,713.26 

6 per  cent. 

Merchants', 

Portland, 

1826,  Fete  19, 

ii 

II 

413,998.92 

4 

ii 

Madomak, 

Waldobofough, 

1836,  April  1, 

«i 

II 

131,832.08 

4* 

ii 

Northern, 

Hallo  well, 

1833,  March  2, 

c« 

II 

199,879.15 

6 

li 

Shgadahoek, 

Bath, 

1836,  April  1, 

ii 

II 

235,875.16 

6 

if 

Sooth  Berwick, 

South  Berwick, 

1823,  Jan.  31, 
1833,  March  4, 

1847,  June  94, 

162,390.85 

3| 

II 

Skovhegan, 

8kowhegan, 

1846,  Aug.  10, 

157,186.57 

4 

ii 

Ticonic, 

Water rille, 

1831,  April  1, 

ii 

II 

169,815.41 

34 

if 

Thnmaston, 

Tbomaston, 

1826,  Fete  22, 

ii 

II 

173,813.32 

4 

tt 

Union, 

Brunswick, 

1860,  July  27, 

84,467.29 

Teeaie, 

Bangor, 

1848,  July  14, 

694,251.72 

9 per  cent. 

Waierrilte, 

Waterrille, 

1850,  July  21, 

92^48.52 

York, 

Saco, 

1831,  April  1, 

IMS,  An*  10, 

186,369.56 

4 per  cent. 

• 8,261^260.06 

Specie  in  New  Tore. 


The  uDoaot  of  epecle  fn  the  banks  and  Sub-Treeeiirj  is  npwudeof  four  mlllione  of  doflan  leaa  than  In 
December  teat.  The  following  atatement  eahibfte  the  amount  in  the  city  banka,  at  the  aerogel  periods 
earned  below,  Tin. : — 


Jane  21 ,1961,  . 
March  29,  1861,  . 

December  21,  1860, 
September  28,  I860, 
*«e»,  I860,  . 


City  Bank*. 
• 7,794,986 
7,982,480 
11,011,104 
9,061,763 
10,753,962 


Bub- Treasury.  Total. 
$2,602,187  •10,897,179 

3,864,607  11,786,98 7 

3,792,760  14,808,864 

6,431,164  14,492,927 

2,089,148  12,843,110 
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Bank  Statistics. 


Banks  of  New  York  Cxtt,  June,  1851. 

From  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 


Incorporated  Banks. 


Rjvourcbs. 

Loan*. 

Specie. 

Bonk 

Balance 

Bank  of  America,  ... 

. 84,615,836 

§1,061,099 

1 585.421 

Bank  of  New  York, 

9,657,961 

1,008,845 

97,400 

Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

4,123,967 

301,121 

691.® 

Mechanics’  Bank,  .... 

4,064,894 

894,626 

154  *3 

Pbcnix  Bank,  .... 

. . . 3,362,616 

258,414 

154  ro 

Union  Bank, 

. . . 9,673,401 

396,603 

2oo.  m 

Merchants’  Bank,  . 

. 4,396,013 

962,430 

579  276 

National  Bank,  .... 

1,521,949 

131,217 

23.191 

CltJ  Bank,  . 

1,649,196 

138, 271 

129.0* 

Manhattan  Company,  . • • 

. . 3,948,246 

990,821 

iTo.rz 

Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank,  . 

1,706,840 

196,000 

79.01 

Butchers  and  Drovers'  Bank, 

. . . 1,618,811 

140,396 

30.115 

Greenwich  Bank,  • 

. . . 631,000 

31,000 

Mechanics  and  Traders1  Bank, 

. 682,460 

39,699 

127,961 

Dry  Dock  Bank,  ... 

. . . 166,680 

13,070 

Tradesmen’s  Bank,  • 

. . . 1,322^63 

60,871 

23.6K 

Seventh  Ward  Bank, 

. . . 1,946,713 

106,929 

43,63 

Total,  17  banks, .... 

. . . §39,736,866 

*6,783^8 

• 3,134, & 

Associated  Banks. 

Bank  of  Commerce,  . 

. . . §7,923,114 

§409,331 

$114,615 

American  Exchange  Bank,  . • 

. . . 4,733,090 

387,733 

413,657 

Mechanics’  Banking  Association, 

. . . 1,322,877 

80,378 

147,(63 

Merchants’  Exchange  Bank,  j 

3,466,348 

93,630 

U3.es 

North  River  Bank,  . • 

. . . 1,308,083 

161,838 

49,496 

Chemical  Bank,  • 

. . . 1,436,800 

101,816 

91,™ 

Pulton  Bank,  • • . 

. . . 9,929,099 

949,666 

76,13 

Bowery  Bank,  • . • 

. . . 1,227,666 

47,271 

71,39 

Broadway  Bank, 

. . . 1,069,199 

113,061 

33,791 

Ocean  Bank,  • 

. . . 1,344,936 

136,689 

74,411 

Pacific  Bank,  • , 

• • . 767,808 

94,743 

66,91 

Irving  Bank, 

. . . 333,603 

36,760 

28,911 

People’s  Bank,  .... 

. . 467,196 

98,089 

23,62 

Bank  of  the  Republic,  • . • 

• . . 838,259 

44,969 

32,67 

Chatham  Bank,  • • • 

• . . 329,446 

38,606 

52,63 

Citizens’  Bank,  • • • • 

. . . 328,906 

40,212 

66.43 

Mercantile  Bank,  . • . 

• . . 919,000 

89,696 

154,67 

New  York  Exchange  Bank, . 

93,686 

14,739 

104.6? 

Bank  of  North  America,  • 

• . . 1,294,757 

46,966 

27,08 

Hanover  Bank,  .... 

. . . 675,386 

47,661 

30.8$ 

Total,  90  banks, 

. . §30,978,404 

§9,141,499 

$ 1,769,31 

Recapitulation. 

17  Incorporated  banks,  • 

. . . §39,736,856 

§6,793,929 

$3,134.3 

90  associated  banks, 

• . . 30,978,404 

2,141,423 

1,769,3 

37  banks,  • ....« 

. . . § 70,714,269 

§7,934,661 

$<.894,2 

81  banks,  March  99, 1851,  . 

. . . 67,515,610 

7,922,480 

4,466,1 

99  banks,  December  31,  1890,  . 

. 65,454,349 

11,011,104 

98  banks,  September  98,  1860, 

62.466,800 

9,061,763 

# * 

97  banks,  June  99,  1860,  . 

. . . 59,878,038 

10,753,682 

a s 

The  above  table  ehowi  but  a trifling  decrease  In  the  amount  of  specie  bald  by  the  banks,  since  Marc 
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Incorporated  Banks. 


LtABUTIBB. 

Circulation. 

Depoeite. 

Due  Bank*. 

Bank  of  America, 

. . . #300,661 

#2,306,375 

#3^66,394 

Btok  of  New  York,  . . . 

• . . 460,300 

2,434,630 

379,600 

> Bmk  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

. . . 467,760 

1,771,380 

1,967,341 

Mechanics’  Bank,  .... 

. . . 374,764 

2,310,343 

1,139,879 

Pbenix  Bank,  .... 

. . . 310,269 

1,938,349 

1,169,817 

Union  Bank, 

. . . 367,864 

2,063,190 

646,530 

Merchants’  Bank, 

. . . 981,666 

3,041,697 

3,437,144 

National  Bank,  • • • • 

. . . 126,863 

769,069 

130,681 

City  Bank, 

. . . 146,616 

1,092,296 

139,308 

Manhattan  Company,  . • • 

. . . 373,908 

1,918,300 

623,133 

Leather  Manufacturers’  Bank,  • 

. . . 169,000 

1,096,000 

306,000 

Botchers  and  Drovers’  • • 

. . . 391,014 

1,002)941 

69,234 

Greenwich  Bank 

. . . 900,000 

360,000 

70,000 

Mechanics  and  Traders’  Rank,  . 

. . . 111,967 

460,163 

70,793 

Dry  Dock  Bank,  .... 

. . . 14,177 

71,438 

11 

Tradesmens’  Bank,  . . • • 

. . . 360,416 

662,176 

38,843 

Seventh  Ward  Bank,  . 

941,669 

662,964 

61,318 

Total,  17  taolu,  . . . . 

. . . #4^77,779 

#23^49,499 

911,277,711 

i 

Associated  Banks. 

Bank  of  Commerce,  . . . 

. . . #7,336 

#2,516,164 

#2,300,003 

• American  Exchange  Bank, 

. . . 910,000 

3,066,375 

2,179,363 

Mechanics’  Banking  Association, 

. . . 969,649 

1,071,344 

134,343 

Merchants’  Exchange  Bank,  • • 

. . . 106,609 

1,082,949 

628,617 

North  River  Ranlr|  • • • 

. . . 330,496 

1,078,963 

160,961 

Qiemical  Bank,  • • • • 

. . . 393,000 

1,101,900 

63,061 

Pol  ton  Bank,  .... 

. . . 196,664 

1,047,938 

1,096,140 

fcowery  Bank,  ..... 

. . . 192,681 

1,098,969 

19,294 

Broadway  Bank,  . 

. . . 308,874 

802,413 

36,823 

Ocean  Bank, 

• . . 119,164 

779,643 

66,878 

Phclfic  Bank,  .... 

. • . 113,999 

460,309 

62,207 

Crving  Bank,  .... 

. . . 86,688 

162,574 

26,647 

People’*  Bank,  .... 

. . . 74,317 

250,263 

90,326 

Bank  of  the  Republic, 

. . . 66,410 

397,747 

43,190 

Chatham  Bank,  .... 

. . . 90,491 

138,289 

29,836 

3llzens’  Bank,  • • • • 

. . . 99,360 

904,199 

66,996 

Mercantile  Bank, .... 

. . . 112,313 

419,390 

366,649 

few  York  Exchange  Bank,  . . 

. . . 68,490 

91,323 

31,016 

9ank  of  North  America,  • • 

. . . 49,487 

837,510 

68,037 

Hanover  Bank,  . . . 

• . . 98,887 

490,189 

16,108 

Total,  20  banks. 

. . . #2,801,807 

#16,887,160 

#7,094,166 

Recapitulation. 

7 incorporated  banks,  . 

. . . #4^77,779 

#23,849,499 

# 11,977,711 

0 associated  hanks,  • 

. . . 3,801,807 

16,887,160 

7,094,166 

7 banks, 

. . . #7,079,686 

•40,736,649 

# 18,371,866 

1 banks,  March  29,  1861,  . . 

. . . 7,404,163 

38,388,697 

18,171,797 

9 banks,  December  81, 1060,  . 

. . 6,966,839 

40,662,763 

18,469,494 

8 banks,  September  28, 1850, 

. . 6,671,163 

37,903,902 

13,206,070 

tf  banks,  Jane  29, 1860,  • 

. . . 6,919,863 

36,861,139 

17,438)396 

vol.  j.  10 
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Bank  Statistic*. 


Digitized  by 


Bank  of  British  North  America. 

Account  showing  the  whole  amount  of  the  debts  and  assets  of  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1850 ; and  showing  also  the  amount  of  its 
notes  payable  on  demand  which  hare  been  in  circulation  during  every  month  of  that 
year,  together  with  the  amount  of  specie  and  other  assets,  distinguishing  each  hfad 
immediately  available  in  every  such  month  for  the  discharge  of  such  notes : — 

Liabilities , Dec.  31,  1850. 


CkpKai, 

Circulation,  .... 

Deposits 

Bin*  payable,  tad  other  liabilities, 
Reserve  for  Christmas  dividend,  , 
Undivided  net  profit,  . 

Trtal, 


Asset*. 


Speck  and  cash  at  bankers, 

BtHa  receivable,  and  other  securitise, 
Bank  promisee,  .... 

Total, 


. £1,000,000 

•4,888,888 

979,914 

1,366,010 

•67,617 

1,748,310 

404,446 

8*, 400 

W 96,000 

1994*8 

60,648 

901,100 

. £8^06.819 

• 10,783,999 

£106,060 

•963* 

. 1,961,011 

9,687,160 

40,768 

9434*0 

. £9,906,819 

• 10,788,990 

Pro/it  and  Loss  Account  from  January  31  to  December  31, 1850. 


Dividends  declared  as  follows : — 

At  Midsummer,  1860,  payable  July,  I860,  £35,000  ) 

At  Christmas,  1850,  payable  January,  1851, 96,000  i 

in  band,  being  undivided  net  profit  to  December  81, 1860,  • 60,648 


•244,441 

901,100 


TMal, 


£109,549  0636,514 


Balance  of  undivided  net  profit  to  December  81, 1849,  „ , . . .£68,360 

Net  profit  for  the  year  1860,  after  deduction  of  all  current  charges  and 


providing  for  bad  and  doubtftil  debts, . ......  61,189 

Total,  - £109,64T 


• *,310 

960,9* 

• 636,544 


Circulation . 

Specie. 

Notee  of  other  Bmmi 

186a 

'Halifax  curr. 

Halifax  curr . 

Halifax  curr. 

£ s.  d. 

£ ••  4 

£ a A 

January, 

*,444  16  0 

164,161  18  8 

31,966  18  7 

February,  . • ■ • • 

993,899  0 0 

166*  13  10 

34,961  17  9 

Fifth,  ...... 

901,649  0 • 

167,381  9 3 

41,678  7 8 

Ap*B, 

997,827  0 0 

163,983  3 10 

36,679  17  7 

May,  ....... 

303,641  6 0 

176,638  6 8 

40,*  a 9 

June, 

* 699  6 <0 

166,906  10  4 

37,406  3 1 

Wy 

960,998  16  0 

189,771  16  0 

36*  8 1 

**«w. 

901,609  5 0 

167.434  16  S 

39,310  18 

390,136  10  0 

166,867  6 6 

38,96313  3 

ttetober, 

303,754  16  0 

166,666  10  7 

27,761  18  7 

November, 

367,444  10  0 

149,401  18  0 

39,519  8 8 

December, 

860,190  10  0 

164,883  1 7 

•0*10  a 

Bank  of  British  North  America,  ? 
London,  97 th  May,  1861.  $ 


Ds  6.  Atwood,  Secretary. 
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NEW  YORK  CURRENCY. 

Circular  of  thb  Metropolitan  Bank. 

Mxtsopolitax  Bans*  He*  York,  Jut*,  1861. 

Tax  time  ie  not  for  distant  when  thle  institution  will  receive  bills  of  all  the  banks  in  this  State,  and 
also  all  New  England  bank-notes  (depositable  at  the  Suffolk),  from  its  dealers  here,  and  from  country 
tanks  which  may  keep  an  account  with  this  bank,  or  which  may  otherwise  arrange  with  ns  for  the  re* 
demotion  of  their  biUs.  Having  it  expressly  underatood,  however,  that  this  bank  will  agree  to  taka 
only  the  uncunent  money  received  by  the  country  banks  in  their  ordinary  business,  and  not  such  as 
they  may  receive  from  dealers  in  uncurrent  money,  or  from  banks  which  have  made  no  arrangement 
with  this  bank. 

The  following  terms  are  now  proposed,  via. : — 

1st  The  Metropolitan  Bank  will  receive  bills  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York,  unassorted, 
tad  pass  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  bank  which  atnds  them,  the  day  after  they  are  received,  at  a die* 
Count  of  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent. 

fcL  New  England  money  will  be  received  from  such  bonks,  and  credited  also  the  day  after,  at  a dis- 
count of  one  fifteenth  of  one  per  cent,  (equal  to  four  days’  interest).  This  last  to  be  sealed  up  in  a top- 
amis  package,  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  bank  which  sends  it,  the  amount,  and  date. 

3d.  The  bills  of  all  those  hanks  which  keep  an  account  with  the  Metropolitan  Bank  will  be  debited  to 
them,  lees  one  eighth  of  one  per  cent.,  — thus  dividing  the  discounts  with  each  of  such  banks. 

4Ul  The  bank  will  allow  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  daily  balance  of  sue!} 
tanks  as  have  to  their  credit  five  thousand  dollars  and  upward,  but  no  interest  will  be  allowed  whm  the 
Inknee  runs  below  that  sum. 

6th  The  Metropolitan  Bank  will,  to  the  extent  of  Its  ability,  discount  paper  for  banks  keeping  an  ao> 
count  with  it,  and,  when  requested,  allow  them  to  anticipate,  to  a reasonable  amount,  the  paper  that 
they  may  lodge  with  this  bank  for  collection,  charging  for  such  overdrafts  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven 
pwosnt.  per  annum. 

fck.  This  bank  does  not,  at  present,  propose  to  become  the  legal  agent  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills 
of  say  banks  except  such  as  redeem  at  par  in  this  city. 

7th.  Tbs  bills  of  each  bank  will  be  sealed  up  and  delivered  to  the  order  of  the  president  or  cashier. 

fob.  This  bank  proposes  to  receive  from  those  banks  which  now  do,  or  may  hereafter,  redeem  in  this 
city,  at  par,  all  uncunent  money  of  this  Slate,  and  also  all  New  England  money  received  by  the  Suffolk 
Bmk,  on  the  same  terms,  viz. : — New  York  Stale  money  will  be  credited  less  one  quarter  of  ooa 
pvceoi,  and  New  England  lesa  one  fifteenth  of  one  per  cent.,  the  day  after  it  Is  received ; and  lhalf 
own  bills  will  be  redeemed  by  this  bank,  as  their  legal  agent,  at  par : Provided,  such  par  redeeming 
bwiki  shall  each  keep  In  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  without  interest,  a balance  not  less  than  five  thousand 
doihri,  and  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  percent,  per  annum  whenever  the  balance  foils  below  that 
mm;  this  bank  agreeing  to  pay  interest  on  the  daily  balance  above  five  thousand  dollars  at  the  rate  of 
fcw  per  cent,  per  annum. 

This  proposition  must  be  understood  as  subject  to  such  modifications  hereafter  as  may  seem  necessary 
•ad  equitable. 

Stately  notice  will  be  given  of  the  day  whan  this  bank  will  be  prepared  to  receive  uncunent  money* 

J.  E.  Williams,  Ctrnkm. 

Circular  issued  July , 1851. 

Krmnuui  but,  Tirt,  JtU,  8, 1861. 

foe,— Thle  bank  will  now  receive  from  you  such  uncurrent  money,  and  snob  only,  as  you  may  take  fen 
foe  regular  or  ordinary  course  of  your  business,  on  the  following  terms,  via. : — New  York  State 
Booty  at  a quarter  of  one  per  cent.,  and  New  England  money  (depositable  at  the  Suffolk  Bank)  at  one 
fiftetnih  of  one  per  cent,  discount,  with  the  understanding  that  the  amount  is  not  to  bo  drawn  out  un* 
Iff  tbs  day  after  it  is  deposited.  And  provided  further,  that  the  New  York  and  New  England  money  be 
P*  io  asperate  straps,  designating  each,  and  marking  the  amount,  the  date,  and  your  name,  thereon. 
&Kh  bills,  with  a ticket  prepared  like  the  one  inclosed,  to  be  deposited  before  two  o’clock  with  the  Un* 
mrrent  Money  Teller,  who  will  examine  and  return  the  said  ticket  for  the  amount,  leas  the  exchange. 
Tfcie  ticket  for  the  oat  amount  will  then  be  depositable  with  the  Receiving  Teller,  either  with  or  with* 
yeur  current  funds. 

John  Earl  Williams,  Oaohior. 
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OHIO  FREE  BANKING  LAW. 

Wb  publish  this  important  law,  and  add  a synopsis  of  its  main  provis- 
ions.  It  authorizes  associations  of  not  less  than  three  persons  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  banking,  with  a capital  stock,  divided  into  shares  of 
$ 50  each,  pf  not  less  than  $ 250,000,  nor  more  than  $ 500,000,  of  which 
sixty  per  cent,  must  be  paid  in  before  the  bank  goes  into  operation. 
Bank-notes  of  the  denominations  of  one,  two,  three,  five,  ten,  twenty, 
fifty,  and  one  hundred  dollars  each,  payable  on  demand,  at  the  usual 
place  of  business  of  the  bank,  are  to  be  engraved  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Auditor  of  the  State,  and  to  be  countersigned,  numbered,  and 
registered  in  his  office.  These  notes  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  bank  in 
exchange  for  an  equal  amount,  not  exceeding  three  times  the  capital  of 
the  bank  actually  paid  in,  of  Ohio  or  United  States  stocks,  these  stocks 
to  be  estimated  neither  above  par  nor  above  their  market  value.  Asso- 
ciations organized  under  this  act  are  created  bodies  corporate  till  1872, 
and  thereafter,  till  the  repeal  of  the  law ; and  they  are  invested  with  the 
ordinary  privileges  of  a corporation,  but  their  right  to  hold  real  estate  is 
limited  to  the  quantity  necessary  to  the  convenient  transaction  of  their 
business,  and  to  such  property  as  is  pledged  to  secure  a debt,  or  may  be 
purchased  on  execution  to  satisfy  judgments  obtained  in  their  favor,  and 
this  last  they  may  hold  only  long  enough  to  avoid  loss  by  the  transac- 
tion ; and  before  its  sale  by  the  bank  the  preceding  owner  or  representa- 
tive may  redeem  it  by  paying  all  the  costs  incident  to  its  transfer  to  the 
bank.  No  bank  can  take  its  own  stock  as  security  for  a loan,  nor  can 
it  buy  its  own  nor  the  stock  of  other  incorporated  companies,  except 
to  save  itself  from  loss,  and  then  it  can  only  hold  the  same  for  six 
months.  No  officer  of  a bank  may  act  as  a proxy  in  elections.  Direc- 
tors, of  which  there  shall  not  be  more  than  five,  nor  less  than  three, 
must  reside  in  this  State.  Each  bank  is  required  to  receive  the  notes 
of  every  other  specie-paying  bank  in  payment  of  debts,  and  must  have 
specie  on  hand  equal  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  its  circulation.  The  penalty 
for  official  fraudulent  delinquency  is  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
from  five  to  ten  years.  In  case  of  failure  of  a bank  to  redeem  on  de- 
mand, and  of  protest  of  its  notes,  all  banking  business  must  be  suspend- 
ed, and  the  Auditor  of  State,  within  twenty  days  of  failure,  is  required 
to  sell  the  stocks  pledged  to  secure  the  circulation,  and  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds pro  rata  among  the  bill-holders,  and  for  any  deficiency  the  stock- 
holders are  individually  liable,  in  proportion  to  their  stock,  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  stock  held  by  them.  Where  a bank  is  owned  by  six 
stockholders,  they  shall  be  individually  liable,  as  natural  persons,  for  all 
debts  and  liabilities  of  such  bank.  The  circulating  notes  of  a suspend- 
ed bank  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  a 
bank  purchase  its  own  notes  at  a discount,  all  its  stockholders  are  made 
individually  liable  for  the  discount,  for  interest  due  on  the  bills  so  pur- 
chased, and  for  twenty-five  per  cent,  damages  on  the  sum  purchased.— 
Cleveland  Herald , May  29. 
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LEGAL  MISCELLANY. 

/ 

Checks  on  Banks.  — Fraud. — Forgery. 

Before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana. 

John  Chandler  Smith  vt.  Mechanics  and  Traders’  Bank. 

In  thi»  cate,  appealed  from  the  Fifth  District  Court,  where  judgment  wu  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  the 
Supreme  Court  h a*  rendered  its  decision.  The  facta  were  these : — Smith  discounted  a forged  note,  pur- 
porting to  bare  been  drawn  by  Payne  A Harrison.  The  discount  was  obtained  by  a person  who  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  Smith,  who  gave  a check  on  the  Mechanics  and  Traders’  Bank  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
hill,  amounting  to  1 2,900,  which  check  was  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Payne  A Harrison.  The 
check  was  presented  with  a miserable  counterfeit  in  the  signature  of  Payne  A Harrison,  — in  fact,  the 
last  name  was  not  spelt  properly,  for  the  indorsement  was  written  “ Payne  A Horrin,”  or  “ Payne  A 
Horrim.”  The  check  was  paid  without  hesitation  by  the  bank  teller,  and  charged  to  Smith.  Smith  re» 
fused  to  acknowledge  the  charge ; and,  the  bank  insisting,  the  suit  was  the  consequence.  In  the  evi- 
dence, it  was  shown  that  Payne  A Harrison  were  not  known  in  the  bank,  never  having  had  an  account 
there,  but  Smith  had  an  account,  and  had  dealt  with  the  institution  for  a long  time.  The  District  Court 
decided  In  favor  of  Smith,  but  the  Supreme  Court  ravened  the  decision.  Three  of  the  judges,  viz.  Eue- 
tte.  Boost,  and  Preston,  ware  for  the  reversal,  and  Slidell,  dissenting,  was  for  affirming  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court. 

It  turned  out  that  the  name  of  the  drawer,  a planter,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  acceptor,  was  forged.  It  was  presented  by  a stranger,  no 
doubt  the  counterfeiter,  to  whom  was  given  a check  on  the  Mechanics 
and  Traders’  Bank  in  favor  of  Payne  & Harrison  for  the  proceeds. 
By  a forged  indorsement  of  their  name,  the  amount  of  the  check  was 
drawn  from  the  bank,  and  Smith  sues  for  the  balance  of  his  account 
without  deducting  the  check. 

If  the  defendants  are  liable  at  all,  it  is  either  for  negligence  in  paying 
die  plaintiff's  money  on  a forged  indorsement,  or  absolutely,  whether 
negligently  or  not,  because  they  paid  out  his  money  deposited  with 
them  to  other  persons  than  those  to  whom  he  ordered  payment 

On  the  score  of  negligence,  Smith  was  more  in  fault  than  the  defend* 
ants.  He  gave  out  his  check  on  the  forgery  of  the  name  of  the  drawer 
and  the  acceptors  of  a draft.  The  name  of  these  acceptors  alone 
was  counterfeited  on  the  back  of  the  check,  and  deceived  the  defend* 
ants.  He  had  the  time  and  leisure  to  discover  the  reality  of  this  trans* 
action,  and  should  have  used  both  before  giving  his  check  on  a double 
forgery.  It  could  have  been  done  by  stepping  to  the  counting-house  of 
the  acceptors,  probably  but  a few  squares  from  his  office. 

The  paying  teller  of  the  bank,  seeing  his  well-known  name  to  a 
check  in  favor  of  and  indorsed  by  a well-known  house,  might  easily  be 
led  by  his  signature  into  the  error  of  taking  for  granted  that  the  whole 
was  genuine.  He  had  no  leisure  to  go  out  to  verify  the  signatures  of 
the  acceptors,  but  was  confined  to  his  counter.  Checks,  it  is  a matter 
of  notoriety,  are  constantly  pouring  in  upon  the  paying  tellers  of  our  few 
remaining  banks. 

On  the  score  of  negligence,  Smith  was  most  in  fault,  and  might  well 
excuse  that  in  defendants  of  which  he  himself  was  doubly  guilty, 
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with  far  more  facilities  of  avoiding  its  effects.  Where  two  parties  are 
equally  guilty  of  negligence,  he  who  suffers  loss  must  bear  it,  and 
neither  can  recover  from  the  other.  3 Burr.  Rep.  1354.  1 Black.  390. 
2 Term  Rep.  70. 

But  the  main  ground  of  the  plaintiff's  action  is  that  he  ordered  the 
money  to  be  paid  to  Payne  & Harrison,  and  that  the  bank  paid  it  to 
other  persons.  The  fallacy  of  the  argument  in  support  of  this  ground 
consists  in  this,  that,  having  given  out  his  check,  it  was  immaterial  to 
Smith  to  whom  the  money  was  paid.  His  check  being  out,  the  money 
he  deposited  in  bank,  to  the  amount  of  the  check,  was  no  longer  his. 
He  had  parted,  for  its  supposed  value,  with  all  his  interest  in  the  check 
and  the  money  it  represented. 

That  the  holder,  perhaps  an  innocent  holder  of  the  check,  drew  the 
money,  was  no  injury  to  him ; the  injury  to  him  was  done  before,  by 
the  counterfeiter,  in  imposing  a forged  draft  upon  him. 

The  money  in  bank  belonging  to  the  holder  of  the  check,  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  holder  to  go  to  Payne  & Harrison  to  give  it  in  pay- 
ment of  a debt,  or  purchase  goods  with  it,  or  obtain  its  discount,  and 
the  check  would  have  become  theirs  also,  the  money  in  bank,  and  the 
transaction  binding  upon  Smith,  beyond  a doubt.  He  thus  puts  it  into 
the  power  of  the  counterfeiter  to  dispose  of  his  check  and  money.  It 
was  his  business  to  stop  the  payment  of  the  check,  and  to  regain  it  be- 
fore it  got  into  the  possession  of  an  innocent  holder,  and  his  misfortune 
and  loss  if  he  failed  to  do  so. 

For,  in  fact,  Smith  did  not  order  the  money  to  be  paid  to  Payne  Si 
Harrison,  but  through  them  to  the  counterfeiter.  He  gave  his  check 
which  represented  his  money  to  the  counterfeiter  for  a draft  supposed  to 
be  genuine,  and  not  to  Payne  & Harrison,  with  whom  he  had  no  trans- 
action, and  who  would  not  have  indorsed,  or  incurred  any  responsibility 
with  regard  to  it,  until  it  became  theirs  by  some  transaction  with  the 
holder.  And  therefore,  as  well  observed  by  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ants, no  action  can  be  found  in  the  books,  in  which  the  drawer  of  a 
genuine  check  has  recovered  its  amount  from  a banker  on  account  of  a 
negligent  payment  of  the  check.  If  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
payee,  the  right  of  action  belongs  to  him  for  die  payment  on  a forged 
indorsement,  but  in  no  case  has  such  a right  been  claimed  by  the 
drawer  of  the  check. 

The  paying  teller  of  the  bank,  so  far  as  Smith  was  concerned,  was 
bound  to  know  only  his  signature.  The  bank  was  the  depositary  of  his 
money,  and  bound  to  pay  it  on  his  check,  which  was  genuine.  As  to 
him,  the  bank  was  not  bound  to  send  out  and  ascertain  the  genuineness 
of  the  signatures  of  the  indorsers  of  the  check.  They  were  required 
to  do  so  to  secure  themselves  from  liability  to  the  indorsers  alone.  The 
bank  was  not  bound  to  know  the  genuineness  of  the  signature  of  Payne 
& Harrison  only  at  the  risk  of  being  liable  to  them  and  not  to  Smith, 

It  is  not  contended  that  Payne  &.  Harrison  have  any  right  of  action 
against  the  bank.  If  they  had,  it  is  their  right  of  action,  not  the 
plaintiff’s. 

The  drawer  of  a check  has  never  recovered  from  the  banker  unless 
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his  name  was  forged,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Hall  vs.  Fuller,  when  the 
amount  was  altered  from  £3  to  i 330,  and  the  last  sum  was  paid  by 
the  banker.  He  checked  for  £ 3,  and  was  to  be  charged  with  that  sum, 
and  not  £ 330,  for  which  he  did  not  check.  But  he  is  to  be  charged 
for  the  sum  for  which  he  actually  checked,  unless  there  be  greater  neg* 
ligence  in  paying  it  than  that  of  which  he  himself  was  guilty. 

Smith  bad  no  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  transaction  with  the 
stranger,  for  then  it  would  have  been  his  duty,  in  order  to  recover,  to 
have  communicated  his  suspicions  to  the  bank,  and  stopped  the  payment 
of  the  check,  and  he  could  not  use  the  name  of  Payne  & Harrison  to 
impose  on  the  bank  a risk  he  was  unwilling  to  incur  himself. 

He  had  no  transaction  with  Payne  & Harrison  which  authorized  him 
to  use  their  name  as  payees  of  the  check.  The  use  of  it  was  fictitious 
as  to  them,  and  fictitious  as  to  the  bank,  and  can  give  him  no  rights 
which  he  would  not  have  had  if  the  check  had  been  made  payable  to 
bearer  or  to  a fictitious  person,  in  which  case  it  is  admitted  he  could  not 
recover  the  money  paid  in  the  check  from  the  bank. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to  make 
a check  payable  to  a payee  with  whom  he  has  no  business  transactions, 
and  on  that  account  Smith,  and  not  the  bank,  should  bear  the  loss.  The 
case  should  be  likened  to  a check  to  the  order  of  a fictitious  person, 
which  has  often  been  held  to  be  the  appropriation  of  so  much  money  to 
be  charged  to  the  drawer  and  credited  to  the  account  of  the  holder  of 
the  check  or  bill,  as  the  case  may  be.  Both  are  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  and  should  expose  to  loss  only  the  author  of  the  fic- 
tion,  if  there  be  reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  the  other  parties  to  the 
transaction. 

In  fact,  courts  should  encourage  only  real,  and  not  fictitious  transac- 
tions, which  are  so  liable  to  give  rise  to  losses. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  if  I give  a check  to  a tradesman  for  goods, 
payable  to  his  order,  and  it  is  paid  without  his  order,  I can  recover  the 
amount  from  the  banker. 

I think  not.  The  tradesman  took  the  check  in  payment  of  his  goods, 
and  I was  discharged  from  his  bill.  “ My  genuine  check  ” was  charged 
to  my  account,  and  I could  only  claim  the  balance  of  my  deposit. 
The  tradesman  could  sue  the  bank  for  the  amount  of  the  check,  be- 
cause the  money  belonged  to  him  as  holder  of  the  check,  and  was  paid 
without  his  order,  on  a forged  indorsement.  But  having  paid  my  bill 
with  the  check,  and  got  my  discharge,  I can  have  no  such  right  of  action. 

I am  of  opinion,  for  these  reasons,  and  those  given  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, that  the  judgment  of  the  District  Court  should  be  reversed,  and 
judgment  rendered  for  the  defendants,  with  costs. 

Dissenting  Opinion  of  Judge  Slidell. 

The  facts  out  of  which  this  suit  has  arisen  are  as  follows : — On  the 
7th  of  November,  1850,  a person  unknown  to  Smith,  who  is  a money 
broker,  offered  to  him,  for  discount,  a bill  of  exchange  for  9 3,000,  at 
ninety  days  after  date,  purporting  to  be  drawn  at  Donaldsonville,  No- 
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▼ember  5th,  1850,  by  W.  C.  S.  Ventriss,  in  favor  of  W.  P.  Garland, 
and  by  the  payee  indorsed,  upon  and  accepted  by  Payne  & Harrison, 
of  New  Orleans.  It  is  admitted  that  the  names  of  the  drawer  and  ac- 
ceptor are  forged.  Smith  discounted  the  bill,  and  gave  his  check  for 
♦ 2,908.67,  on  the  Mechanics  and  Traders’  Bank,  payable  to  the  order 
of  Payne  d t Harrison.  The  check  was  paid  at  the  bank  on  the  same 
day,  to  an  unknown  holder,  the  name  of  Payne  & Horrin  (or  Horrim) 
being  written  thereon.  Both  the  acceptance  of  the  bill  and  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  check  are  proved  by  a member  of  the  house  of  Payne  & 
Harrison  to  be  forgeries.  Payne  & Harrison  are  not  customers  of  the 
bank,  but,  being  a prominent  house,  they  pay,  as  testified  by  one  of  the 
house,  large  amounts  of  their  discounted  and  collection  paper  in  that 
bank.  It  is  in  evidence  that  Smith  had  been  for  many  years  a customer 
of  the  bank,  and  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  drawing  his  checks  to  order 
when  he  discounted  mercantile  paper.  The  motive  would  seem  to  have 
been  (though  there  is  no  admission  or  direct  proof  as  to  this  particular 
case)  to  guard  against  any  want  of  title  on  the  part  of  the  person  get- 
ting the  discount,  by  making  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Payne  & 
Harrison  anjj  get  their  indorsement  That  Smith  had  doubts  whether 
the  acceptance  was  genuine  is  quite  improbable,  considering  he  took  it 
at  a rate  which  is  not  pretended  to  be  unusual.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  bill,  which  has  been  exhibited  to  us  in  the  origi- 
nal, is  not  suspicious.  The  body  and  signatures,  it  seems  to  me,  have  a 
free  and  genuine  character,  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  handwriting 
of  the  parties. 

We  may  here  observe,  as  a matter  not  proved  in  this  case,  but  famil- 
iarly known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  daily  course  of  busi- 
ness in  New  Orleans,  and  frequently  shown  by  our  own  records,  that 
money  is  raised  by  or  for  the  planter  through  the  accommodation  or  ac- 
ceptance of  his  factor,  discounted  in  the  New  Orleans  market ; or  the 
planter  gives  such  bills  for  purchases,  at  his  plantation,  of  Western  prod- 
uce, pork,  com,  horses,  &c.,  from  the  passing  flatboatman  or  drover. 
The  acceptor  himself  is  sometimes  the  party  who  gets  the  acceptance 
discounted,  and  puts  the  proceeds  to  the  planter’s  credit  in  account. 
The  question  we  have  to  decide  is,  whether  the  bank  has  a right  to 
charge  Smith’s  check  so  issued  and  paid  to  his  debt  in  account. 

The  District  Judge  has  decided  in  the  plaintiff’s  favor,  and  the  bank 
has  appealed. 

It  is  said  that  Smith  committed  the  first  fault  in  permitting  himself  to 
be  imposed  upon  for  want  of  proper  previous  inquiry ; that  he  gave  the 
stranger  the  means  of  imposing  upon  the  bank,  by  the  forged  indorse- 
ment of  a house  whose  signature  was  not  in  the  bank ; that  he  is  a 
broker,  who  receives  propositions  at  his  leisure,  can  tell  the  applicant  to 
call  again,  and  meanwhile  inquire ; that  the  paying  teller  is  confined  to 
his  counter,  and,  having  a great  press  of  business,  cannot  stop  to  verify 
every  signature,  and  is  only  bound  to  know  that  the  drawer’s  name  is 
genuine. 

Some  of  these  propositions  are  certainly  not  without  force,  but  H 
seems  to  me  that  they  cannot  control  their  case  when  we  analyze 
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the  nature  of  the  contract  between  the  bank  and  Smith.  What  was  it  ? 

’ The  defendant  agrees  to  receive  his  money  on  deposit,  which  is  an  ad* 
vantage  to  the  bank,  because  it  has  the  use  of  the  money,  the  deposit  not 
being  special,  and  agrees  to  pay  it  out  as  he  may  order.  Now,  here 
, Smith  ordered  the  bank  to  pay  the  sum  to  Payne  &,  Harrison,  to  their 

. order,  to  be  shown  by  their  indorsement.  But  the  bank  has  not  paid  it 

to  Payne  & Harrison,  but  has  paid  it  to  some  one  without  their  indorse* 
ment,  and  upon  an  indorsement  which  does  not  even  purport  to  be 
. theirs.  The  duty,  therefore,  which  the  bank  for  a valuable  considera- 
tion undertook  to  perform,  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Instead  of  paying 
as  he  directed,  it  has  been  paid  against  his  directions,  and  my  brethren, 
as  1 understand,  all  think  that,  in  the  payment  of  this  check,  there  was 
gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  of  the  bank. 

An  long  as  Smith  kept  himself  within  the  terms  of  his  contract  with 
the  bank,  they  would  seem  to  have  no  right  to  inquire  into  and  And 
fault  with  his  reasons  for  drawing  the  check  to  Payne  & Harrison's 
order. 

Smith  had  no  intention  to  do  the  bank  an  injury  in  the  course  which 
he  pursued,  he  merely  used  the  right  given  to  him  under  the  contract 
with  the  bank  for  his  own  protection.  If  the  bank  had  fulfilled  its  duty, 
by  requiring  a genuine  indorsement,  the  guilty  person  would  have  been 
foiled. 

The  precaution  taken  by  the  plaintiff  is  not  unusual.  People  fre- 
quently do  it  without  intending  any  wrong  to  the  banks,  or  any  idea  that 
they  are  doing  an  act  of  which  the  propriety  could  be  questioned.  A 
person,  for  example,  whom  you  do  not  know,  brings  you  a tradesman's 
account,  which  you  pay,  by  check,  to  the  tradesman's  order,  thus  guar- 
anteeing yourself  that  the  check  must  go  into  his  hands,  or  else  not 
be  paid,  and  so  you  cannot  be  defrauded  by  a person  untruly  represent- 
ing himself  as  the  tradesman's  clerk.  A business  man  would  hardly 
say  this  was  negligent  or  wrong. 

My  impression  is,  that  it  is  not  unusual  among  merchants,  if  a stran- 
ger presents  a bill  of  exchange  for  payment,  to  ask  him  if  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  any  respectable  house  or  person,  and  if  he  names  one,  to 
give  him  a check  to  the  order  of  such  person  or  house.  We  are  not  in- 
■ formed  by  the  evidence  what  passed  between  Smith  and  this  stranger, 
and  cannot  know,  since  Smith  could  not  offer  himself  as  a witness,  and 
’ no  one  else  appears  to  have  been  present.  For  aught  we  know,  Smith 
may  have  put  this  question  to  the  stranger,  and  the  check  thus  have 
taken  the  form  it  presents,  or  Smith  might  have  supposed  the  person 
was  sent  by  the  acceptors  to  get  the  bill  discounted.  We  are  not  to 
presume  bad  faith  on  Smith’s  part. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  defendants  has  asked  us  to  apply  to  this 
case  the  well  settled  rule  respecting  fictitious  payers,  to  wit : that  if  a 
bill  or  note  irfiport  to  be  payable  to  a person  not  in  esse , or  his  order, 
and  is  issued  with  an  indorsement  in  blank  purporting  to  be  made  there- 
on by  him,  it  is,  against  the  drawer  or  maker,  to  be  considered  as  a bill 
or  note  payable  to  bearer ; and  so  is  a bill  against  the  acceptor,  if  he 
knew  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance  that  the  payee  was  a fictitious  per- 
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son.  But  this  assumes  that  Payne  & Harrison  were  fictitious  payees. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  persons  in  esse , and  the  plaintiff  intended 
that  the  stranger  who  negotiated  their  acceptance  should  go  to  them 
and  get  their  indorsement. 

It  is  said  there  is  no  case  in  the  books  where  the  drawer  has  recov- 
ered, when  the  bill  has  been  paid  on  a forged  indorsement,  and  that 
Payne  & Harrison  are  the  only  persons  who  could  maintain  an  action 
against  the  bank.  The  reason  why  the  books  do  not  show  such  actions 
is  because  the  payee  or  indorsee  whose  indorsement  has  been  forged 
is  generally  the  party  who,  having  been  the  holder  of  it,  has  lost  its  pos- 
session by  accident  or  theft,  and  so  has  suffered  the  loss.  But  hero 
Pbyne  & Harrison  never  owned  the  check,  but  were  merely  intended 
by  the  drawer  as  intermediaries,  through  whom  the  check  would  pass. 
The  testimony  of  one  of  their  house  shows  that  the  only  lawful  inter- 
est is  in  the  plaintiff,  and  of  course,  by  their  intervention  through  one  of 
their  own  house  as  a witness  in  this  cause,  they  would  be  estopped  from 
ever  making  any  claim  against  the  bank. 

Without  being  considered  as  expressing  a positive  opinion  upon  the 
point,  I think  it  proper  to  add,  that  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  if  the 
bill  had  been  a genuine  bill,  which  had  been  lost  or  stolen,  and  got  un- 
lawfully into  the  possession  of  the  stranger,  the  true  owner  could  have 
recovered  the  bill  from  Smith  upon  the  evidence  we  have  before  us. 
See  the  cases  and  authorities  cited  in  Wilcox  vs.  Beal,  3d  Annual,  407. 

This  case  certainly  shows  that  banks,  by  permitting  their  depositor* 
to  draw  checks  to  order,  expose  themselves  to  an  increased  responsibil- 
ity ; but  if  they  do  not  choose  to  take  deposits  on  those  terms,  it  is  in 
their  own  power  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  by  requiring  their  custom- 
ers to  draw  their  checks  to  bearer. 

I think  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed. 


Bank  Balances.  — Set-Off. 

Esther  V.  Weisses  and  G.  W.  Hewnixos  vs.  Charles  Denison,  President  of 

the  North  River  Bank. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  a balance  of  8 1,739,  alleged  to  have 
been  due  by  the  bank  to  the  late  Wm.  Weisser  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  August,  1849.  The  bank  admitted  that  8 1,150  was  due  to  the  de- 
ceased, and  contended  that  they  had  paid  the  balance  of  the  8 1,739, 
being  8 589,  claimed  by  the  plaintiff.  According  to  the  books  and  vouch- 
ers of  the  bank,  no  more  than  8 1,150  was  due  to  the  deceased.  But 
ffie  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  8 589  had  been  dmwn  from  the  bank  on 
fifty-one  forged  checks,  alleged  to  have  been  forged  by  a confidential 
clerk  of  Weisser’s.  The  evidence  as  to  the  checks  being  forged  was  so 
conflicting  as  to  leave  the  matter  in  considerable  doubt,  — some  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  on  this  point  testifying  to  some  of  the 
geauine  checks  being  forgeries,  and  some  of  the  alleged  forgeries  being 
genuine.  It  was  also  alleged  that  some  of  the  forgeries  were  genuine 
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as  to  the  signature,  but  forgeries  as  regarded  the  filling  up.  It  was  con* 
tended  for  die  defence,  that  while  Weisser  kept  his  account  in  the  bank, 
from  January,  1848,  to  August,  1849,  he  had  repeatedly  sent  his  bank- 
book to  the  bank  for  settlement,  and  his  checks  were  returned  to  him, 
and  never  having  disputed  any  of  the  checks  as  being  forged,  he  adopt- 
ed them  as  his  own,  and  was  now  precluded  from  denying  them. 

The  court  charged  the  jury : In  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
tain you  by  many  comments  on  the  evidence.  I am  unwilling  to  give 
any  bias  to  your  judgment  in  the  matter.  It  is  a case  exclusively  for  you 
to  determine.  I shall  therefore  confine  myself  merely  to  the  facts  in  the 
case.  It  is  admitted  that  a series  of  frauds  were  perpetrated  by  a clerk 
in  Weisser’s  employ,  and  it  is  not  denied  that  the  money  did  not  reach 
his  hands.  You  must  be  satisfied  that  the  signature  as  well  as  die  filling 
up  is  a forgery,  and  if  you  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  checks  are 
forged,  I charge  you  to  find  for  the  plaintiffs  with  interest. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  of  $ 1,896,  being  the 
amount  claimed,  with  interest.  For  plaintiffs,  Sandford  and  Porter. 
For  defendant,  Theodore  Hinsdale  and  Mr.  Kimbell.  Before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York,  Judge  Duer  presiding. 


Liabilities  of  Banks. 

A bathes  important  case  to  bankers  was  tried  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  New  York  a few  weeks  since. 

Thatcher  vs.  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York.— -Plaintiff,  who  resid- 
ed in  St.  Louis,  drew  a bill  of  exchange  on  Daniel  Thatcher,  who  ac- 
cepted it,  payable  at  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York ; where,  how- 
ever, he  kepi  no  account.  On  the  day  of  the  maturity  of  the  accept- 
ance, E.  D.  Morgan  &.  Co.  left  with  the  paying  teller  a certified  check 
for  the  amount  of  the  acceptance,  and  requested  him  to  pay  it.  He 
neglected  to  do  so,  — the  bill  was  protested,  and  drawer  brings  his  ac- 
tion against  the  bank  and  the  acceptor  to  recover  the  ten  per  cent,  dam- 
ages he  was  obliged  to  pay  upon  the  return  of  the  bill.  The  defence 
among  other  things  set  up  that  the  teller  was  the  agent  of  E.  D.  Mor- 
gan Si,  Co.,  and  not  of  the  bank.  The  judge  directed  a verdict  pro 
forma , in  order  to  bring  the  case  up  to  the  general  term.  Until  the 
non-liability  of  the  bank  be  judicially  established,  it  will  be  advisable  for 
tellers  not  to  take  checks  or  invoices.  What  has  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered a matter  of  courtesy  may  be  construed  an  engagement  upon  the 
part  of  the  banks. 

Ham  — Wa  pabHah  thto  eaaa,  not  bams*  H aaiaMMaatkafanren  tba  point  to  dfcfMb,  bnUnWtfcrta 
gaud  bonk*  and  broken  agaluvt  encouraging  eoch  a dHaiw  from  comet  deefoga*  Wee  attempted  4k 
Mu  teromrt  Dow  cited.  Broke  generally  hare  baeinerte  enough  to  attend  to  hr  their  own  Mtomen, 
without  being  aumtyed  by  the  Irregular  tveneecUone  of  other*  In  the  promt  taotance,  the  hill  Aodl 
hero  been  made  payable  at  the  countiaf-room  of  K.  D.  Morgan  & Go.  — Eo.  B.  M. 
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Continued  from  page  73,  July  No. 

Section  IV.  The  Country  Bank  Circulation.  V.  Country  Joint- 
Stock  Banks.  VI.  The  Banks  of  Scotland. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table,  that  the  country  circulation  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844 : — 

An  Account  of  the  Average  Circulation  of  the  Private  and  Joint-Stodc  Bank*  of  Itsue, 
during  the  latt  Week  in  the  Month*  of  April , August,  and  December,  for  the  Year*  1845, 
1846,  1847,  and  1848. 


Private  Baku.  JouttStoce  Baiter. 


Bate. 

No.  of  Banka. 

Authorised 

leaue. 

Actual 

Circulation. 

No.  of  Banka. 

Authorized 

Iaeue. 

Actual 

Circulation. 

1845. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

April  26 

199 

5,011,097 

4,655,636 

4,369,458 

71 

3,477,321 

3,272,034 

Aug.  30 

199 

5,011,097 

71 

3,477,321 

3,129,952 

3,160,010 

Dec.  27 

197 

5,009,021 

4,481,038 

70 

3,469,872 

1846. 

April  25 

197 

5,009,021 

4,700,170 

4*384,136 

70 

3,469,872 

3,229,744 

Aug.  29 

197 

5,009,021 

70 

3,469,872 

3,085,200 

Dec.  26 

196 

4,999,444 

4,528,208 

67 

3,418,277 

3,145,702 

1847. 

April  24 

196 

4,999,444 

4,700,169 

67 

3,418,277 

3,228,717 

Aug.  28 

196 

4,999,444 

4,880,389 

4,150,688 

67 

3,418,277 

3,261,906 

2,927,462 

Dec.  25 

187 

3,525,157 

65 

2,417,528 

1848. 

April  29 

187 

4,880,389 

3,919,739 

67 

3,409,987 

2,834,799 

Aug.  26 

187 

4,880,389 

3,473,839 

3,492,340 

67 

3,409,987 

2,455,664 

2,529,498 

Dec.  30 

184 

4,822,488 

66 

3,409,987 

From  the  pressure  in  the  year  1847,  the  country  circulation  in  Decem- 
ber was  less  than  in  August.  Will  they  who  contend  that  country  bank- 
ers can  extend  their  issues  as  they  please,  have  the  kindness  to  inform 
us  why  those  bankers  did  not  increase  their  issues  when  money  was  so 
valuable  ? 

I cannot  better  state  my  own  views  of  the  principles  of  the  country 
circulation,  than  by  transcribing  a portion  of  my  evidence  given  before 
the  Committee  on  Banks  of  Issue,  in  March,  1841,  when  examined  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel : — 

“ Sir  Robert  Peel.  — Would  you  recommend  that  the  paper  thus  is- 
sued should  be  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder  ? — Yes. 

“ You  think  that  is  an  absolutely  necessary  check  against  excessive 
issues  ? — I think  it  is  a necessary  check. 

“ What  reference  is  made  in  the  issue  of  paper  to  the  quantity  of  gold 
in  the  country,  and  to  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  parties  to  discharge  their 
paper  engagements  in  gold  ? — The  bankers  in  issuing  their  notes  do  not 
make  any  reference  to  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  country,  but  they  make 
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reference  to  their  ability  to  discharge  those  notes  when  returned  to  them 
for  payment, 

44  What  is  the  nature  of  the  reference  which  they  make  ? — By  keep* 
ing  securities  available  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  in  order  to  discharge 
those  notes  whenever  presented  to  them  for  payment 

“ They  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges  ? — 
No ; when  I say  no,  I mean  not  with  the  view  of  regulating  the  amount 
of  notes  by  the  exchanges ; but  bankers,  whether  banks  of  issue  or  not,  no- 
tice the  exchanges  as  naturally  as  they  would  notice  the  prices  of  the  funds, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the  future  value  of  money, 
so  as  to  exercise  their  discretion  with  reference  to  their  investments. 

“ They  do  not  notice  the  state  of  the  exchanges  with  a view  to  deter- 
mine the  policy  of  contracting  or  increasing  their  issues  ? — No ; not 
with  a view  of  making  the  amount  of  their  issues  correspond.  If  they 
see  that  the  exchange  is  likely  to  become  unfavorable,  bankers  will  natu- 
rally be  more  cautious  in  making  advances,  and  more  cautious  of  com- 
ing under  engagements,  than  they  would  be  when  they  found  that  the  ex- 
changes were  favorable ; but  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try banks  to  make  their  notes  correspond  with  the  amount  of  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank  of  England. 

“ A country  banker  would  rely  upon  the  sale  of  his  securities,  and 
that  only  in  case  of  a demand  for  gold  ? — In  case  of  a general  run,  he 
would  depend  upon  the  stock  he  had  in  hand,  and  the  further  stock  he 
» might  realize  by  a sale  of  securities. 

44  If  all  parties  continued  to  issue,  none  of  them  having  reference  to 
die  state  of  the  exchanges,  but  relying  upon  the  available  resources  which 
a sale  of  securities  might  supply,  do  not  you  think  that  there  might  be  a 
' danger  of  a sudden  demand  for  gold,  and  of  an  inability  on  the  part  of 
those  issuers  to  discharge  their  engagements  in  gold  ? — I do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  danger  of  that  at  all,  because  each  bank  would  take 
care  of  itself ; if  you  suppose  that  the  whole  circulation  of  the  country 
comes  in  at  once  and  demands  gold,  it  is  quite  clear  that  gold  cannot  be 
found  to  pay  it  off,  and  that  is  equally  the  case  with  the  Bank  of  England 
and  any  other  bank,  and  it  is  equally  the  case  with  us  who  are  banks  of 
deposits ; if  all  the  depositors  were  to  come  together  at  the  same  time 
and  require  their  deposits,  we  should  be  unable  to  pay  them,  but  we 
could  realize  our  securities,  and  pay  them  off,  if  they  were  to  come 
gradually. 

44  Suppose  there  was  one  hank  which  had  the  charge  of  the  paper  cir- 
culation of  the  country,  and  had  the  means,  therefore,  by  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  pa- 
per circulation,  do  not  you  think  that  there  would  be  a greater  security 
against  a sudden  demand  for  gold,  and  an  inability  to  pay  that  gold,  than 
there  is  when  there  are  a great  many  issuers,  none  of  whom,  according 
to  your  own  statement,  pay  the  slightest  regard  to  the  state  of  the  exchan- 
ges ? — No,  I think  not. 

44  What  then  supplies  the  check  ? — The  check  upon  the  private  bank- 
ers is,  that  their  circulation  cannot  be  issued  to  excess ; whereas,  if  you 
had  a bank  which  should  issue  notes  for  so  much  gold,  then  every  time 
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there  was  a favorable  course  of  exchange,  there  would  be  a large  issue 
of  notes,  which  notes  would  necessarily  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  lead 
to  speculation,  and  turn  the  exchanges  again  by  causing  investments  to  be 
made  in  foreign  countries.  Now,  as  issues  are  at  present  conducted, 
bankers  are  under  several  checks  which  would  not  apply  to  such  a bank  ; 
for  instance,  the  check  of  the  interchange  with  each  other  of  their  differ- 
ent notes  once  or  twice  a week,  and  the  check  of  having  their  notes  pay- 
able on  demand ; whereas  the  notes  of  such  a bank  as  you  suppose  would 
not  be  diminished  except  when  gold  was  wanted  to  be  sent  abroad. 
Another  check  is  the  practice  of  giving  interest  upon  deposits,  by  which 
all  the  surplus  circulation  is  called  in  and  lodged  with  the  banks ; now, 
such  a bank  as  you  have  supposed  would  not  be  under  the  control  of 
those  checks,  and  it  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  cir- 
culation whenever  the  exchange  became  favorable ; and  we  know  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  most  sure  way  of  making  the  exchanges  unfavorable  is 
a previous  excessive  issue ; that  previous  excessive  issue  would  necessari- 
ly arise,  on  the  principle  you  have  supposed,  every  time  the  exchange  was 
favorable. 

“ You  think  that  there  is  some  cause  in  operation  which  applies  equally 
to  all  issuers  of  paper,  and  prevents  any  undue  issue  of  paper,  and  dis- 
penses with  the  necessity  of  any  reference,  on  the  part  of  each  issuer,  to 
the  state  of  the  exchanges  i — That  is  the  case  with  all  country  issuers  of 
paper.  With  regard  to  the  Bank  of  England,  who  have  the  power  of  is- 
suing their  notes  in  exchange  against  bullion,  in  the  purchase  of  Excheq- 
uer bills  and  Government  stock,  it  is  quite  clear  that  notes  put  into  opera- 
tion in  that  way,  being  thrown  in  a mass  upon  the  previously  existing 
state  of  trade,  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  prices  and  reducing  interest, 
and  turn  the  exchanges  ; but  if  notes  are  issued  merely  to  pay  for  trans- 
actions that  have  previously  taken  place,  and  are  drawn  out  by  the  oper- 
ations of  trade,  those  notes  will  have  no  such  effect. 

“ Supposing,  at  present,  the  Bank  of  England  observed  that  the  ex- 
changes continued  unfavorable  for  a long  period,  and  that  there  was  a 
progressive  diminution  in  the  amount  of  their  bullion,  and  supposing  that 
they  saw  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  their  bullion  was  reduced  from 
ten  millions  to  four  millions ; do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  take  any  step  whatever  to  guard  against  the  ul- 
timate consequences  of  that  state  of  things,  by  restricting  the  paper  cir- 
culation ? — I think  such  a case  may  occur,  but  1 think  in  ordinary  times 
the  Bank  of  England  might  hold  foreign  securities,  by  which  they  would 
bring  back  gold  to  this  country,  and  thus  prevent  any  necessity  for  a con- 
traction of  the  circulation ; at  the  same  time,  1 do  not  at  all  question  the 
possibility  of  such  a case  occurring  as  may  render  a contraction  necessa- 
ry ; nor  do  I at  all  question  the  influence  of  a contraction  to  have  some 
effect  upon  the  exchanges  ; but  I contend  that,  as  an  ordinary  principle 
of  action,  the  bank  ought  not  to  expand  their  circulation,  so  as  to  cause 
the  exchanges  to  be  unfavorable,  nor  calculate  upon  a contraction  of  the 
circulation  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  exchanges. 

“ Then  you  do  think  that  the  expansion  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank 
of  England  may  cause  unfavorable  exchanges  t — Yes. 
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w Why  should  not  the  expansion  of  the  circulation  on  the  part  of  the 
country  issuers  produce  the  same  effect  ? — Because  the  country  circula- 
tion is  under  checks,  whereas  the  Bank  of  England  circulation  is  not ; the 
country  circulation  can  be  issued  only  in  consequence  of  transactions 
which  have  taken  place,  and  to  the  extent  only  required  by.  the  wants 
of  the  district ; whereas  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  the 
power  of  increasing  the  circulation  by  the  purchase  of  exchequer  bills 
or  stock,  or  by  purchasing  bullion*  and  throwing  a mass  of  notes  on  the 
market  when  the  state  of  trade  does  not  require  them.” 

Chairman . — w Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  to  the  com- 
mittee ? — When  the  first  question  was  asked  of  me,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  examination,  I stated  that  I appeared  before  the  committee 
as  the  representative  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  and  that,  therefore,  in  ex- 
pressing any  opinions  consistently  with  the  resolutions  which  they  had 
passed,  1 wished  to  be  considered  as  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks,  but,  should  the  committee  ask  me  any  question  not  connect- 
’ ed  with  the  circumstances  of  country  issues,  that  I wished  to  be  consid- 
ered as  speaking  my  own  individual  opinions.  The  points  upon  which  I 
wish  to  be  considered  as  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  joint-stock  banks 
are  as  follows : I speak  the  opinions  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  in  saying 
that  their  circulation  cannot  be  made  to  fluctuate  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  with  the  stock  of  gold  in  the 
Bank  of  England  ; that  the  country  issue  is  drawn  out  by  the  demands 
of  trade,  and  is  subject  to  checks  to  which  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  not  liable ; that  the  country  bankers  have  not  the  power  of  is- 
suing their  notes  to  excess  ; that  they  cannot  contract  their  circulation  or 
expand  it  as  they  please ; and  also,  that  the  country  circulation  does  not 
influence  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  that  it  cannot  be  regulated  by 
the  principles  of  the  foreign  exchange.  I speak  the  opinions  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks  when  I say  that  the  abolition  of  the  country  circulation  would 
cause  very  considerable  distress ; would  limit  the  power  of  the  country 
banks  to  grant  the  same  accommodation  to  their  customers ; would  com- 
pel many  of  their  customers  to  sell  their  property,  thus  lessening  the  val- 
ue of  real  property  ; that  country  bankers  would  be  compelled  to  increase 
their  charges  to  their  customers;  and,  in  some  cases,  that  those  banking 
establishments  would  be  altogether  abolished,  in  consequence  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  supply  sufficient  profit  for  carrying  them  on ; that,  in  some 
other  cases,  however  the  country  circulation  would  be  substituted  or  super- 
seded by  a bill  circulation,  nevertheless  considerable  distress  would  exist 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  not  only  country  banks  themselves,  but 
their  customers  and  the  public  in  general,  would  be  subject  to  very  con- 
siderable loss  and  inconvenience.  In  other  opinions  which  I have  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Bank  of  England  ought  to  be  managed,  also,  as  regards 
the  extracts  which  have  been  made  from  my  own  works,  and  other  mat- 
ters I need  not  particularly  specify,  I wish  to  be  understood  as  giving  my 
own  opinions,  without  saying  whether  those  opinions  do  or  do  not  meet 
the  concurrence  of  the  joint-stock  bankers.  I take  the  responsibility  of 
these  entirely  upon  myself. 
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The  country  bankers  residing  in  the  same  neighbourhood  usually  make 
their  exchanges  once  a week,  and  pay  the  difference  in  London  on  the 
following  day.  This  arrangement  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  all  par- 
ties. Suppose  I as  a country  banker  receive  in  the  course  of  a week  the 
sum  of  £ 10,000  in  the  notes  of  a neighbouring  bank,  and  that  bank  re- 
ceives the  same  amount  of  my  notes  ; if  we  exchange  notes,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  transaction.  I pay  the  notes  that  bank  has  upon  me  by  the 
notes  I have  upon  that  bank,  and  each  of  us  has  £ 10,000  less  in  circula- 
tion. But  suppose  we  refuse  to  exchange  notes  with  each  other,  then  I 
take  his  notes  and  demand  Bank  of  England  notes  and  sovereigns,  and 
he  does  the  same  with  me.  Hence  each  of  us  must  keep  a balance  of 
£ 10,000  more  in  gold  or  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  also  an  additional 
sum  to  answer  any  sudden  emergency  that  may  arise  at  any  time  from 
that  banker  having  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  notes,  and  to  meet  any 
run  that  he  may  be  disposed  to  make  upon  me.  Thus  it  is  that  country 
banks,  by  exchanging  notes,  and  receiving  payment  of  the  difference  in 
London,  are  enabled  to  carry  on  their  business  with  a less  amount  of 
ready  cash,  and  to  prevent  the  danger  that  might  arise  from  being  run 
upon  by  each  other.  Those  banks  only  exchange  which  are  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Were  I to  receive  the  notes  of  a bank  at  some  distance 
off,  I should  send  these  notes  to  London,  and  that  banker  would  send  my 
notes  to  London,  and  they  would  be  paid  by  our  London  agents.  We 
should  not  exchange  with  each  other,  because  it  would  cost  more  to  send 
a messenger  with  the  notes  to  be  exchanged,  than  it  would  cost  postage  to 
London.  Here  I have  to  pay  the  postage  of  these  notes  to  London,  and 
I have  also  to  pay  the  expense  of  having  my  notes  which  have  been  paid 
in  London  sent  down  to  me. 

The  exchange  between  any  two  banks  established  in  the  same  place, 
will  be  regulated  by  the  character  and  extent  of  the  business  they  may 
respectively  carry  on.  The  balance  may  for  a considerable  length  of 
time  be  uniformly  in  favor  of  one  of  these  banks,  and  then  for  a consider- 
able period  in  favor  of  the  other  ; or  it  mhy  fluctuate  weekly,  and  at  the 
year's  end  be  found  to  be  neither  favorable  nor  unfavorable.  I shall  en- 
deavour to  investigate  the  causes  which  govern  these  changes.  In  the 
first  place,  I shall  presume  that  each  bank  is  a bank  of  deposit,  of  discount, 
of  remittance,  of  agency,  and  of  circulation.  The  claims  upon  each  bank 
will  then  consist  of,  — 1.  Cheques  drawn  against  deposit  accounts.  2.  Its 
own  notes.  3.  Notes  issued  by  its  agents  or  other  branches.  4.  Letters 
of  credit  granted  by  agents  or  branches.  These  claims  or  obligations  will 
get  into  the  possession  of  the  rival  bank  by  some  of  the  following  ways : 
— 1.  As  lodgments  on  deposit  accounts.  2.  In  payment  of  local  bills. 
3.  For  bills  or  letters  of  credit  on  agents  or  branches.  4.  Received  for 
collection  by  post  from  some  agents  or  branches.  The  exchanges  will 
now  be  more  or  less  favorable  according  to  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

1.  The  discounting  of  bills  not  payable  in  the  place  where  the  banks 
are  established,  has  a tendency  to  render  the  exchanges  unfavorable. 

If,  for  example,  a country  banker  discounts  bills  payable  in  London,  bo 
issues  his  own  notes  for  the  amount  at  the  time  the  bill  is  discounted,  and 
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some  of  these  notes  will  get  into  the  rival  bank  and  render  the  exchanges 
unfavorable.  When  the  bills  are  due,  the  London  agent  receives  the 
amount  from  the  accepters  ; but  this  has  no  effect  on  the  local  exchange. 
Hence  a bank  that  discounts  a large  amount  of  London  bills  must  expect 
to  have  large  sums  to  pay  in  the  exchanges.  There  are  some  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  discounting  of  London  bills  will  not  affect  the  local 
exchange  : these  are, — 1.  When  the  amount  of  the  bill  is  not  taken  in 
notes,  but  in  a draft  on  the  London  or  some  other  agents.  2.  When  the 
amount  of  the  bill  is  placed  to  the  party’s  current  account,  the  exchanges 
will  not  be  affected  so  long  as  it  remains  on  that  account  3.  The  ex- 
changes will  not  be  affected,  if  the  notes  issued  for  the  London  bill  should 
be  retired  either  by  the  bank  that  issued  them,  or  by  any  of  its  agents. 

2.  If  a bank  has  to  pay  a large  amount,  or  letters  of  credit,  issued  upon 
it  by  its  agents  or  branches,  the  exchanges  may  become  unfavorable. 

The  exchange  between  any  two  banks  may  be  affected  by  other  cir- 
cumstances than  local  connections.  If  one  bank  is  drawn  upon  by  agents 
or  branches,  or  has  to  pay  notes  issued  by  agents  or  branches,  and  the 
other  has  no  such  connections,  then  the  exchange  will  be  unfavorable  to 
die  former  bank  and  favorable  to  the  latter.  Some  of  these  notes  or  let- 
ters of  credit,  and  some  of  the  notes  issued  for  the  letters  of  credit,  will 
probably  get  into  the  possession  of  the  rival  bank,  and  appear  in  the  ex- 
change. 

3.  If  a bank  issues  a large  amount  of  bills,  or  letters  of  credit  upon  its 
agents  or  branches,  the  tendency  is  to  render  the  exchange  favorable. 

The  bank  receives  the  money  for  these  bills  or  letters  at  the  time  it 
issues  them.  This  money  will  often  be  composed  of  the  notes  chiefly  in 
circulation,  and  a part  of  them  will  consist  of  the  notes  or  obligations  of 
the  rival  bank,  and  will  be  paid  in  the  exchange  : or  if  the  bank  receive 
from  its  agents  or  branches  any  claims  upon  the  rival  bank,  or  even  any 
bills  to  be  collected,  the  effect  will  be  to  render  the  exchange  favorable  in 
the  same  way  as  the  granting  letters  of  credit  upon  those  agents  or 
branches. 

4.  The  increase  of  lodgments  on  current  accounts  has  a tendency  to 
render  the  exchanges  favorable. 

On  these  accounts  money  is  received  and  money  is  paid  out  daily. 
The  receipts  of  money  tend  to  throw  the  exchange  in  favor  of  a bank,  be- 
cause some  portion  of  these  receipts  will  consist  of  the  obligations  of  the 
rival  bank.  The  payment  of  money  tends  to  render  the  exchange  unfa- 
vorable, because  some  of  the  notes  issued  in  payment  will  find  their  way 
into  the  other  bank.  When  therefore  the  receipts  are  more  in  amount 
th«n  the  payments,  the  exchanges  are  likely  to  be  favorable.  When  the 
total  deposits  lodged  in  a bank  continue  to  increase,  the  exchange  will 
probably  be  favorable  during  the  progress  of  such  increase  ; but  after  the 
deposits  have  ceased  to  increase,  the  exchange  will  not  be  more  favorable 
than  before  the  increase  began.  As  long  as  the  amounts  of  the  deposits 
in  the  respective  banks  remain  stationary,  the  operations  on  those  ac- 
counts will  not  affect  the  exchanges,  although  the  deposits  in  one  bank 
may  be  twice  the  amount  of  those  in  the  other.  But  if  from  a transfer  of 
accounts  or  from  other  causes  the  deposits  increase  in  one  bank  and  di- 
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minish  in  the  other,  the  exchanges  during  these  operations  will  be  in  favor 
of  the  bank  whose  deposits  are  on  the  increase.  But  let  the  progress  of 
increase  be  over,  and  the  amounts  of  the  respective  lodgments  become 
permanently  fixed,  then  as  far  as  the  operations  on  the  current  accounts 
are  concerned  the  exchanges  will  again  be  equal. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  local  bills  under  discount  has  a ten- 
dency to  render  the  exchanges  unfavorable.  Local  bills  are  bills  payable 
in  the  place  where  the  bank  is  established.  The  operations  on  the  local 
bill  account  are  similar  to  those  on  the  deposit  account  When  these  bills 
are  discounted,  notes  are  issued,  — when  the  bills  are  paid,  notes  are  re- 
ceived. When  the  amount  of  local  bills  paid  is  greater  than  that  dis- 
counted, the  tendency  is  to  render  the  exchanges  favorable.  Thus,  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  local  bills  under  discount,  is  to  render  the  exchanges 
favorable ; and  to  increase  the  amount,  is  to  render  them  the  reverse. 
But  though  the  operations  on  the  local  bill  account  are  similar  in  their 
nature  to  those  on  the  current  accounts,  yet  the  effect  is  different  as  to 
their  influence  on  the  exchanges.  For  as  the  amount  of  the  local  bills 
under  discount  increases,  the  exchanges  become  unfavorable : but  as  the 
deposits  increase,  the  exchanges  become  advantageous.  In  the  increase 
of  local  bills,  the  issue  of  notes  will  be  more  than  the  receipts ; but  in  the 
increase  of  the  deposits,  the  receipts  will  be  more  than  the  issues. 

As  the  laws  of  the  country  circulation  are  the  same,  whether  the  notes 
•re  issued  by  private  or  by  joint-stock  banks,  I have  introduced  the  subject 
into  this  section  on  the  Private  Country  Banks,  and  have  altogether  omit- 
ted it  in  the  following  section  on  the  Country  Joint-Stock  Banks. 


Sbctioh  V.— COUNTRY  JOINT-STOCK  BANKS. 

Br  a clause  in  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  no  partnership 
formed  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking  could  consist  of  more 
than  six  persons,  but  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1826,  copartnerships 
of  more  than  six  in  number  are  permitted  to  carry  on  business  as  bankers 
in  England,  sixty-jive  miles  from  London , provided  they  have  no  house 
of  business  or  establishment  as  bankers  in  London,  and  that  every  mem- 
ber of  such  copartnership  shall  be  responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  the 
company.  They  must  also  deliver  to  the  Stamp-office  the  names  and 
places  of  abode  of  all  their  members,  and  also  a list  of  their  officers. 
These  lists  are  to  be  copied  into  a book,  which  any  person  is  entitled  to 
see  on  paying  one  shilling,  and  to  obtain  a copy  for  ten  shillings.  The 
banks  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  public  officer,  and  exe- 
cution upon  judgment  may  be  issued  against  any  member  of  the  copart- 
nership. 

We  take  the  following  account  of  these  banks  from  a Report  of  a Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  the  year  1836  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  Act  7 Geo.  IV.  c.  46,  for  permitting  the  estab- 
lishment of  Joint-Stock  Banks  : — 
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* The  evidence  taken  before  yonr  committee,  and  the  returns  from  the  Stamp-office, 
establish  the  fact  that  these  banks  are  rapidly  extending  in  all  directions ; tnaE  new 
companies  are  daily  forming,  and  that  an  increased  number  of  branches  and  agendes 
are  spreading  throughout  £ngland,  even  in  small  towns  and  villages  ; that  a principle 
of  competition  exists,  which  leads  to  the  extinction  of  all  private  banks,  and  to  their 
conversion  into  banking  companies  The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  issue  of  transferable  shares  acts  at  once  on  private  banks,  and  gen- 
erally on  commercial  credit,  is  fully  developed  in  the  evidence. 

M Your  committee  have  had  before  them  the  deeds  of  settlement  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  existing  ioint-stock  banks,  and  they  proceed  to  submit  to  the  House  an 
Analysis  of  some  of  their  leading  provisions. 

u Though  the  general  objects  of  these  establishments  are  much  alike,  yet  there 
are  some  variations  in  their  deeds  of  settlement  which  it  may  be  material  to  point 
oat. 

u First,  as  to  the  power  of  altering  the  regulations  of  the  company. 

u The  active  duties  are  generally  delegated  to  a small  boay  called  the  directors, 
while  the  main  body  of  proprietors  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  selecting  the  di- 
rectors, and  of  altering  from  time  to  time  the  rules  by  which  the  directors  are  to  be 
governed.  Indeed,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  proprietors  would  always 
UAve  reserved  to  themselves  this  power ; nor  should  this  general  rule  have  been  no- 
ticed, had  it  not  been  necessary  to  point  out  a single  exception  to  it,  in  the  case  of  one 
particular  company,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the  company  are  vested  in  the  directors 
of  the  central  bank,  till  January,  1838,  and  even  after  that  date  this  authority  is  only  to 
be  controlled  by  the  4 general  board  of  directors,’  consisting  of  the  central  directors 
themselves,  and  of  the  local  directors  of  branch  banks,  appointed  by  them.  The  deeds 
of  all  the  other  companies  expressly  give  a power  to  the  shareholders  to  make  new 
laws  and  regulations. 

**  Secondly,  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  banking. 

u This  is  for  the  most  part  set  out  in  general  terms.  Some  banking  companies  con- 
tent themselves  with  defining  the  business  to  be  4 banking  in  all  its  branches ' ; in  other 
cmaes,  it  is  called  4 the  business  of  bankers.’ 

**  Advancing  money  on  real  security  is  in  no  instance  forbidden.  The  deeds  of  three 
ipanies  are  silent  on  the  subject ; the  rest  expressly  allow  it. 

The  majority  of  the  deeds  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  land.  The 

Banking  Company  expressly  allows  it.  The Banking 

Company  and  the  Union  Banking  Company  expressly  forbid  it. 

“ An  advance  of  money  on  mining  concerns  is  in  no  instance  expressly  allowed ; in 
LAAy  it  is  expressly  forbidden ; in  the  majority,  it  is  passed  over  in  silence. 

“ Advances  of  money  upon  any  ( public  foreign  government  stock,  or  the  stock  of 
Any  foreign  chartered  public  company,’  is  directly  sanctioned  in  the  deeds  of  four 
bAXiking  companies.  Investment  in  foreign  government  stock  or  funds  is  allowed  by 
the  deed  of  another  bank.  Such  advances  are  expressly  forbidden  by  many  of  the 
deeds,  and  are  passed  over  in  silence  by  many  others. 

u In  no  instance  is  the  company  forbidden  to  become  the  purchaser  of  its  own 
shares ; but,  on  the  contrary,  power  is  exprcsslygiven  to  do  so  by  means  of  the  deeds, 
and  that  to  any  amount.  The  only  modifications  of  this  power  which  your  committee 
have  found  are  in  the  case  of  one  banking  company,  in  which  the  directors  are  au- 
thorized to  purchase  shares  in  the  case  only  of  a refusal  to  admit  as  a proprietor  the 
person  proposing  to  buy ; and  in  the  case  of  another  bank,  the  number  of  shares  to 
be  bougnfc  in  by  the  directors  is  restricted  to  forty. 

* Thirdly,  as  to  the  degree  of  publicity  to  be  given  to  the  proceedings.  • 

“ No  principle  seems  to  be  more  attended  to,  or  prominently  put  forward,  than  that 
of  preserving  secrecy  as  to  the  state  of  the  accounts  of  the  customers  of  the  banka. 
To  this  principle  there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  exception. 

* The  directors  are  in  general  required  to  sign  a declaration  pledging  themselvea  to 
observe  secrecy  as  to  the  transactions  of  the  bank  with  their  customers,  and  the  state 
of  the  accounts  of  individuals.  In  some  of  the  companies,  this  declaration  is  also  to 
be  aimed  hr  all  the  clerks  and  officers.  One  banking  company  goes  so  far  as  to  re- 
flnire  an  oath  to  this  effect.  If  the  proprietors  are  dissatisfied  with  the  statement  of 

made  by  the  directors,  a power  is  generally  reserved  to  appoint  auditors  or 
^coa\  fnr  tbe  examination  of  the  books ; but  these  auditors  or  inspectors  are  re- 
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tt  No  proprietor,  not  being  a director,  is  entitled  to  inspect  any  of  the  books  of  die 
company. 

u The  directors  are  in  general  bound  to  exhibit  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders a summary  or  balance-sheet  of  their  affairs,  and  to  make  such  further  state- 
ment or  report  as  the  directors  may  deem  expedient  and  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
the  company.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  banks,  even  this  is  not  obligatory  by  the 
terms  of  the  deed,  which  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors  whether  they  do 
or  do  not  exhibit  a balance-sheet  In  a very  extensive  bank,  the  proprietors  annually 
appoint  auditors  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  to  report  therein. 

44  In  some  of  the  companies  the  principle  of  secrecy  is  carried  still  further : two  of 
the  directors,  selected  from  the  rest,  are  the  exclusive  depositors  of  the  power  of  in- 
specting the  private  accounts  of  customers.  These  persons  are  sometimes  called 
4 confidential  directors.'  This  provision  is  stated  to  be  made  1 in  order  that  the  credit 
and  private  transactions  of  individuals  may  be  preserved  inviolate.1  Sometimes  they 
are  called  1 managing  directors ' ; sometimes  'special  directors.’  In  other  companies, 
though  all  the  directors  have  the  power  of  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  customers, 
two  of  the  directors  are  selected  to  inspect  bills  and  notes, 1 in  order  to  prevent  the 
exposure  of  such  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  as  may  pass  through  the 
bank.  These  two  directors  are  called  4 the  bill  committee.'  In  two  of  the  com- 
panies, a single  person,  called  4 the  manager,'  has  the  exclusive  power  of  inspecting 
bills  and  notes. 

44  Fourthly,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  company  is  to  be  dissolved. 

44  The  deeds  of  all  these  companies  contain  some  provision  for  dissolution  in  certain 
contingencies.  It  is  in  general  provided  that  a dissolution  of  the  company  shall  take 
place  by  reason  either  of  a certain  amount  of  loss,  or  of  a voluntary  agreement.  Dis- 
solution by  reason  of  loss  in  the  great  majority  of  the  deeds  is  provided  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

44  It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  directors  of  each  of  these  companies  are  bound 
to  set  aside  a certain  portion  of  the  profits  to  form  a fund  to  meet  extraordinary  de- 
mands, which  fund  is  sometimes  called  the  4 surplus  fund,'  sometimes  the 4 reserve  rand,’ 
but  more  usually  the  4 guarantee  fund.'  The  ordinary  provision  for  dissolution  is  to 
this  effect : — That  if  the  losses  sustained  shall  at  any  time  have  absorbed  the  whole 
of  this  guarantee  fund,  and  also  one  fourth  of  the  capital  paid  up,  then  any  one  share- 
holder may  require  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  which  shall  take  place  accordingly, 
unless  two  thiids  in  number  and  value  of  the  shareholders  shall  be  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing the  company,  and  shall  purchase  the  shares  of  those  proprietors  who  wish  to 
withdraw.  In  one  bank  the  dissolution  of  the  company  takes  place  upon  a loss  of 
one  fifth  instead  of  one  fourth  of  the  capital.  In  two  other  banks  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  guarantee  fund. 

44  The  provision  of  the  great  majority  of  deeds,  as  above  stated,  is,  that  in  the  event 
of  a given  amount  of  loss,  any  one  shareholder  may  propose  the  dissolution.  In  some, 
three  shareholders  are  required.  In  the  Banking  Company  A.  the  requisition  for  dis- 
solution must  be  made  by  ten  shareholders  holding  200  shares ; in  the  Bank  B.  by 
one  fourth  of  the  company ; but  if  the  loss  amount  to  one  half  the  capital,  then  by 
any  single  shareholder. 

44  By  the  general  provisions  of  the  great  majority  of  deeds,  the  dissolution  of  die 
company,  though  duly  proposed,  may  be  averted  by  two  thirds  of  the  proprietors  ; but 
in  some  there  exists  no  such  restriction ; and  on  the  occurrence  of  a given  amount  of 
loss,  the  dissolution,  if  proposed,  must  necessarily  take  place.  In  other  instances,  on 
the  appearance  of  a given  amount  of  loss,  the  dissolution  is  to  take  place  immediately, 
even  tnough  no  partner  should  propose  it.” 


LIST  OP  COUNTRY  JOINT-STOCK  BANKS. 

The  following  Tables  contain  a complete  exhibit  of  the  Country  Joint- 
Stock  Banks,  as  in  existence,  July,  1849,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  showing,  — I.  The  location  of  the  Head  Office.  II.  When  established. 
III.  Number  of  Branches.  IV.  Paid-up  Capital.  V.  Reserved  Fund. 
VI.  Last  Dividend.  VII.  Amount  of  Authorized  Issue.  VTU.  Name 
of  Manager. 
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We  have  no  official  return  of  the  present  amount  of  the  paid-up  capital 
of  all  the  joint-stock  banks.  But  from  the  best  information  that  has  been 
collected  on  the  subject,  it  would  appear  that  the  number  of  partners  in 
all  the  banks  in  England  (including  those  of  London)  is  about  23,000,  the 
paid-up  capital  about  £ 14,000,000,  and  the  reserved  funds  £ 2,000,000. 

The  following  country  Joint-stock  Banks  in  England  have  stopped  pay- 
ment. As  we  have  elsewhere  discussed  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  joint- 
stock  banks  generally,  we  need  make  no  observations  on  them  individu- 
ally. 


1 . Birmingham — Birmingham  Borough  Bank 

2.  Devonport  — Western  District  Bank 

3.  Leamington  — Leamington  Bank 

4.  Leeds  — Leeds  and  West  Riding  Bank 

5.  Liverpool — Liverpool  Banking  Company 

6.  Manchester  — Bank  of  Manchester  . 

7.  Manchester  — Commercial  Bank  of  Eng-  ) 

land ) 

8.  Manchester — Imperial  Bank  of  England  . 

9.  Newcastle  — Newcastle  Joint-Stock  Bank 

10.  Newcastle  — North  of  England  Bank  • . 

1 1 . Sheffield  — Sheffield  and  Retford  Bank 

12.  Southampton  — Southern  District  Bank  . 

13.  Walsall  — Walsall  and  South  Stafford-) 

shire  Bank S 

14.  York  — Yorkshire  Agricultural  and  Com-  j 

mercial  Bank $ 


Date  of 

Date  of 

EetablUhment. 

Stoppage 

Mar.  1837  . 

1840 

Sept.  1836 

. 1844 

May,  1835  . 

1837 

Oct.  1835 

. 1846 

Mar.  1836  . 

1847 

Mar.  1889 

• 1842 

Aug.  1834  . 

1840 

Dec.  1836 

. 1839 

July,  1836  . 

1846 

Dec.  1888 

. 1847 

Aug.  1839  . 

1846 

Dec.  1836 

. 1841 

Aug.  1835  . 

1840 

Aug.  1836 

. 1843 

No.  1 was  formed  out  of  the  remnants  of  a branch  of  the  Northern  and 
Central  Bank  of  England.  No.  4 was  formed  on  the  private  bank  of 
Messrs.  Smith  & Son.  No.  5 was  at  first  called  the  Tradesman’s  Union 
Bank,  and  under  that  title  made  returns  to  the  Joint-stock  Banking  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836.  No.  10  is  now  winding  up  its 
affairs  under 44  The  Joint-stock  Companies’  Winding-up  Act,  1848.” 


The  following  Joint-Stock  Banks  wound  up  their  affairs  without  stop- 


ping payment : — 


1.  Ipswich  — Suffolk  Banking  Company 

2.  Leeds  — Yorkshire  District  Bank  . 

3.  Leeds  — Commercial  Bank  of  Leeds  . 

4.  Liverpool  — Albion  Bank  . 

5.  Liverpool  — Phoenix  Bank 

6.  Manchester  — Northern  and  Central  Bank) 

of  England  . . . . . > 

7.  Manchester  — South  Lancashire  Bank  . 

8.  Manchester  — Alliance  Bank 

9.  Oldham  — Oldham  Banking  Company  . 


Date  of 
EotaUiohment. 

April,  1842 
Aug.  1834  . 
July,  1836 
May,  1836  . 
Jan.  1837 

Mar.  1834  . 

May,  1836 
Oct.  1839  . 
Sept  1836 


DaU  of 
Winding  tap, 

1845 
. 1843 

1846 
. 1842 

1838 

. 1836 

1843 
. 1841 

1847 


No.  2 was  discontinued,  and  the  shareholders  formed  a new  bank, 
called  the  Yorkshire  Banking  Company,  taking  all  the  premises  and  offi- 
cers of  the  old  bank.  No.  3 was  formed  on  the  private  bank  of  Messrs. 
Bywater  & Co.  No.  4,  The  Tradesman’s  Bank  of  Liverpool  merged  in 
this  bank.  Afterwards  it  wound  up,  paying  back  to  its  proprietors  all  the 
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capital  and  a bonus  besides.  No.  5 was  formed  out  of  the  remnants  of  a 
branch  of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank  ; it  existed  only  a short  time. 
No.  8,  The  Northern  and  Central  Bank,  realized  about  10s.  in  the  pound 
of  its  capital.  Some  of  the  shareholders  with  that  portion  of  their  capital 
formed  this  bank.  It  never  did  much  business,  ana  after  a while  its  capi* 
tal  was  lent  to  the  Bank  of  Manchester,  upon  the  promissory  notes  of  that 
bank,  at  two  or  three  years'  date,  bearing  interest  at  5 per  cent  No.  9 : 
a well-managed  bank,  but  having  only  a small  capital,  the  directors  deter- 
mined, after  the  pressure  of  1847,  to  wind  up  its  affairs. 

Banks  which  stopped,  and  soon  afterwards  resumed  : — 


1.  Liverpool — Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool 
S.  Liverpool  — North  and  South  Wales  Bank 
8.  Newcastle  — Union  Bank  of  Newcastle 
4.  Nottingham — Nottingham  and  Nottingham-  ? 
shire  Banking  Company  . . J 


Date  of 
EetabliehmaU. 

May,  1836 
May,  1636  . 
July,  1886 

April,  1834  . 


Date  of 

Stoppage. 

1847 
. 1847 

1847 

. 1842 


Noe.  1 and  2 stopped  during  the  pressure  of  1847,  but  soon  afterwards 
resumed.  No.  3 stopped  at  the  same  period,  but  have  resumed  at  three  of 
their  branches,  and  are  about  to  resume  at  Newcastle.  No.  4 was  stop- 
ped in  1842  by  their  London  agent.  They  changed  their  agent,  and  re- 
sumed. 


The  following  Joint-stock  Banks  have  merged  in  other  Joini-stodt 
Banka : — 

Barths  into  which  Daft  of  When 

they  merged.  Establishment,  merged. 

Bimingham  Bukilig  j Aog.  1Ma 

H*bS  No,.  1835 

Ditto  . . May,  1842 


1.  Birmingham — Bank  of  Birming- 

ham   

2.  Lichfield  — Lichfield,  Rugeley,  and  i 

Tam  worth  Banking  Company  | 
J.  Newport  — Isle  of  Wight  Banking  i 
Company 

4 Norwich —Norwich  and  Norfolk 
Bank  .... 

5.  Stockton  — Stockton  and  Durham 
County  Bank  . 


East  of  England  Bank  Mar.  1827 

National  Prorindal 
Bank  . 


Dec.  1838 


1837 

1838 
1844 
1836 
1846 


**  Return  of  the  Joint-stock  Banks  which  have  been  established  under 
the  provision  of  the  Act  7 Geo.  IV.  c.  46,  stating  the  period  when,  and 
the  place  where,  established,  and  likewise  the  dates  at  which  any  such 
bonks,  once  established,  had  ceased  to  exist."  Besides  those  we  have 
mentioned,  this  list  contains  the  following  : — 

The  Period  when  The  Places  where 

Sams  of  the  Bank  eotabHshed.  established.  Date  of  ceasing. 

1.  Bank  of  South  Wales  . Feb.  26,  1835  Carmarthen  Last  license,  Oct.  1836. 

2.  Bristol  Old  Bank  . June  16,  1826  Bristol  Last  license,  Oct.  1840. 

5.  Bury  andHeywoodBank- ) 17  iom  i Bury  and  C Last  and  only  return, 

tag  Company  . . J ^ 17> 1 W { Heywood  \ Sept.  1836. 

**  Bank  of  Lirer-  j ^ 1935  Liverpool  Last  return,  April,  1839. 

5 Gloncc^r  Coonty  and  ) 31)  1884  Gloucester  Last  return,  June,  1886 
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7V  Period  when  The  Placet  t there 

Name  of  the  Bank.  mtablUhed.  eetablithed  Date  of  coating. 

#*  H°&£  ^ N<>rth  j Nov.  «.  1834  J H°j^U  “d  } Last  license,  Oct  1835. 

7.  Leicestershire  and  War-  5 

wickshire  Joint-stock  > Sept  14,  1840  Hinckley  • Last  license,  Oct  1840. 

Banking  Company  > 

8.  Leith  Banking  Company  Not.  23, 1837  Carlisle  . Last  license,  Oct  1836 

9'N“^CB^ik  “th.  25*  1839  Nantwich. 

No.  1 is  the  private  bank  of  Messrs.  Watkins  & Co.  The  number  of 
partners  exceeding  six,  the  firm  was  registered  as  a joint-stock  bank. 
The  number  has  been  reduced  by  death,  and  therefore  the  registry  is  no 
longer  required.  The  head  office  is  at  Brecon.  No.  2.  This  is  the  pri- 
vate bank  of  Messrs.  Elton,  Baillie,  & Co.,  who,  having  eight  partnere, 
registered  as  a joint-stock  bank.  Three  of  the  partners  have  since  died, 
so  that  the  number  is  reduced  to  five.  Since  the  year  1844  they  have 
discontinued  the  issue  of  their  own  notes.  No.  3.  This  bank  was  in  ex- 
istence only  a few  months.  No.  4.  This  was  a small,  ill-regulated  bank, 
that  brought  itself  to  a close.  No.  5.  This  bank  was  formed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Cripps,  who  had  been  the  agent  of  the  Bank  of  England  branch 
at  Gloucester.  It  existed  for  a short  time,  and  then  became  a branch  of 
the  County  of  Gloucester  Bank.  No.  6.  This  bank  had  seven  partners. 
It  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  private  bank  of  Messrs.  Douglas,  Swalley, 
& Co.,  who  stopped  payment  in  the  year  1839.  No.  7.  This  bank  was 
formed  on  the  private  bank  of  Messrs.  Heming  & Needham,  at  Hinckley. 
It  continued  only  a very  short  time.  No.  8.  The  Leith  Banking  Com- 
pany had  a branch  at  Carlisle,  and  consequently  registered  as  an  English 
bank.  No.  9.  This  was  a small,  but  respectable  bank,  that  transferred 
its  business,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  to  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
District  Bank. 

Two  joint-stock  banks  have  failed  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

1.  The  Isle  of  Man  Joint-stock  Bank.  This  bank  was  formed  on  the 
private  bank  of  Messrs.  Forbes  & Co.  They  were  largely  in  debt  to  their 
London  agent,  and  their  affairs  have  led  to  much  litigation. 

2.  The  Isle  of  Man  Commercial  Banking  Company.  The  business  of 
this  bank  has  been  taken  up  by  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  who  have 
opened  a branch  in  the  island  — called  the  Bank  of  Mona — under  the 
management  of  Mr.  John  Stanway  Jackson,  who  was  formerly  manager 
of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  Act  7 & 8 Viet  c.  1 13,  passed 
in  1844,  to  regulate  Joint-stock  Banks  in  England  : — 

No  Joint-Stock  Bank  established  after  6th  May  last  to  carry  on  business  unless  by  virtue  of 
Letters  Patent  granted  according  to  this  Act ; but  Companies  previously  established  i sot 
restrained  from  carrying  on  business  until  Letters  Patent  have  been  granted. 

“ Whereas  the  laws  in  force  for  the  regulation  of  copartnerships  of  bankers  in  Eng- 
land need  to  he  amended : Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  company  of  more  than  six  persons  to  carry  on  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  bankers  in  England,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  under  any  agreement  or  cot- 
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enant  of  copartnership  made  or  entered  into  on  or  after  the  sixth  daj  of  May  last 
passed,  unless  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  to  be  granted  by  her  Majesty  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act ; bat  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  restrain  any 
such  company  established  before  the  said  sixth  day  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  said  trade  or  business  of  bankers  in  England,  from  continuing  to  carry  on  the 
same  trade  and  business  as  legally  as  they  might  have  done  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  until  letters  patent  shall  nave  been  granted  to  them  severally  on  their  application, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  to  be  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Company  to  Petition  for  a Charter . 

“ II.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  before  beginning  to  exercise  the  said  trade  or  business 
every  such  company  shall  present  a petition  to  her  Majesty  in  council,  praying  that 
her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  them  letters  patent  under  this  Act : 
and  every  such  petition  shall  be  signed  by  seven  at  least  of  the  said  company,  and  shall 
•et  forth  the  following  particulars  ; that  is  to  say,  — 

u First,  The  names  and  additions  of  all  the  partners  of  the  company,  and  the  name 
of  the  street,  square,  or  other  place,  where  each  of  the  said  partners  reside. 
u Second,  The  proposed  name  of  the  bank. 

M Third,  The  name  of  the  street,  square,  or  other  local  description  of  the  place  or 
places  where  the  business  of  the  bank  is  to  be  carried  on. 

44  Fourth,  The  proposed  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  not  being  in  any  case  less  than 
ooe  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  raised. 

“ Fifth,  The  amount  of  capital  stock  then  paid  up,  and  where  and  how  invested. 
u Sixth,  The  proposed  number  of  shares  in  the  business. 

u Seventh,  The  amount  of  each  share,  not  being  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  each. 


Charter  to  be  granted  on  Report  of  Board  of  Trade. 

M III.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  every  such  petition  shall  be  referred  by  her  Majesty 
to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations ; and  so  soon  as  the 
Lords  of  the  said  committee  shall  have  reported  to  her  Majesty  {hat  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  have  been  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the  said  company,  it  shall  thereupon 
be  lawful  for  her  Majesty,  if  her  Majesty  snail  so  think  fit,  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy 
Council,  to  grant  the  said  letters  patent. 

Deed  of  Settlement . 

**  IV.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  deed  of  partnership  of  every  such  banking  com- 
pany shall  be  prepared  according  to  a form  to  be  approved  by  the  Lords  of  the  said 
committee,  and  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  provisions  which  may  be  contained 
therein,  contain  specific  provisions  for  the  following  purposes ; that  is  to  say,  — 

44  First,  For  holding  ordinanr  general  meetings  of  the  company  once  at  least  in  every 
year,  at  an  appointed  time  and  place. 

44  Second,  For  holding  extraordinary  general  meetings  of  the  company,  upon  the 
requisition  of  nine  shareholders  or  more,  having  in  the  whole  at  least  twenty-one 
shares  in  the  partnership  business. 

44  Third,  For  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  the  election  and 
qualification  of  the  directors 

44  Fourth,  For  the  retirement  of  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  directors  yearly,  and  for 
preventing  the  reflection  of  the  retiring  directors  for  at  least  twelve  calendar  months. 

44  Fifth,  For  preventing  the  company  from  purchasing  any  shares,  or  making  ad- 
vances of  money,  or  securities  for  money,  to  any  person  on  the  security  of  a share  or 
■hares  in  the  partnership  business. 

44  Sixth,  For  the  publication  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company  once  at  least 
In  every  calendar  month.  , 

44  Seventh,  For  the  yearly  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  company,  by  two  or  more  au- 
ditors, chosen  at  a general  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  and  not  being  directors  at  the 
time. 

44  Eighth,  For  the  yearly  communication  of  the  auditors’  report,  and  of  a balance- 
sheet,  and  profit  andloss  account,  to  every  shareholder. 

44  Ninth,  For  the  appointment  of  a manager,  or  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of 
manager. 

4i  And  such  deed,  executed  by  the  holders  of  at  least  one  half  of  the  shares  in  the 
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said  business,  on  which  not  less  than  ten  pounds  on  each  such  share  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  in  proportion  for  every  share  of  larger  amount,  shall  have  been  then  paid 
up,  shall  be  annexed  to  the  petition ; and  the  provisions  of  such  deed,  with  such  others 
as  to  her  Majesty  shall  seem  fit,  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  letters  patent. 

No  Company  to  commence  Business  till  Deed  executed  and  aU  the  Shares  subscribed  far \ ana 
at  least  Half  the  Amount  paid  up. 

“ V.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  sttch 
company  to  commence  business  until  all  the  shares  shall  have  been  subscribed  for,  and 
until  the  deed  of  partnership  shall  have  been  executed,  personally  or  by  some  person 
duly  authorized  by  warrant  of  attorney  to  execute  the  same  on  behalf  of  such  holder  or 
holders,  by  the  holders  of  all  the  shares  in  the  said  business,  and  until  a sum  of  not  less 
than  one  half  of  the  amount  of  each  share  shall  have  been  paid  up  in  respect  of  each 
such  share  j and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  company  to  repay  any  part  of  the  sum 
so  paid  up  without  leave  of  the  Lords  of  the  said  committee* 

Company  to  be  Incorporated. 

u VI.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty,  in  and  by  such  let- 
ters patent,  to  grant  that  the  persons  by  whom  the  said  deed  of  partnership  shall  have 
been  executed,  and  all  other  persons  who  shall  thereafter  become  shareholders  in  the 
said  banking  business,  their  executors,  administrators,  successors,  and  assigns  respec- 
tively, shall  be  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  such  name  as  shall  be  given  to  them 
in  and  by  the  said  letters  patent,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  said  banking  busi- 
ness, and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a common  seal,  and  shall 
have  power  to  purchase  and  hold  lands  of  snch  annual  value  as  shall  be  expressed  in 
such  letters  patent ; and  such  letters  patent  shall  be  granted  for  a term  of  yean,  not 
exceeding  twenty  years,  and  may  be  made  subject  to  such  other  provisions  and  stipu- 
lations  as  to  herMajesty  may  seem  fit. 

Incorporation  not  to  limit  the  Liability  of  the  Shareholders . 

“ VII.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  notwithstanding  such  incorporation 
the  several  shareholders  for  the  time  being  in  the  said  banking  business,  and  those  who 
shall  have  been  shareholders  therein,  and  their  several  executors,  administrators,  suc- 
cessors , and  assigns,  shall  be  and  continue  liable  for  all  the  dealings,  covenants,  and 
undertakings  of  the  said  company,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained,  as 
fully  as  if  the  said  company  were  not  incorporated. 

By  the  48th  section  of  this  Act, 44  Every  company  of  more  than  si* 
persons  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of  bankers  in  England,  shall  be 
deemed  a trading  company  within  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  this 
session  of  Parliament,  entitled  4 An  Act  for  facilitating  the  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  Joint-stock  Companies  unable  to  meet  their  pecuniary  engage- 
ments.’ ” 

This  Act  is  the  7 and  8 Viet.  cap.  Ill  (September,  1844), and  it  ren- 
ders all  joint-stock  companies  subject  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy.  No  joint- 
stock  bank  has  ever  been  made  bankrupt.  It  is  presumed,  from  the  num- 
ber of  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Act,  that  the  process  of  bankruptcy 
would,  in  the  case  of  a banking  company,  be  both  tedious  and  expen- 
sive. 

In  the  year  1848  an  Act  was  passed  (11  and  12  Viet  cap.  45),  to 
amend  the  Acts  for  facilitating  the  winding-up  the  affaiis  of  joint-stock 
companies  unable  to  meet  their  pecuniary  engagements,  and  also  to  facil- 
itate the  dissolution  and  winding-up  of  joint-stock  companies  and  other 
partnerships.  The  legal  title  of  this  Act,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Acts, 
is  44  The  Joint-stock  Companies’  Winding-up  Act,  1848.” 

The  object  of  this  Act  is  to  enable  the  directors  of  an  insolvent  com- 
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pany  to  compel  the  shareholders  individually  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
loss.  There  was  previously  much  difficulty  in  doing  this.  If  all  the  nom- 
inal capital  had  been  called  up,  the  directors  could  make  no  further  calls. 
In  cases  where  they  had  the  power  of  making  calls  these  calls  could  not 
be  enforced  without  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  was  therefore 
customary  for  the  directors  to  u confess  judgment  ” to  some  creditor,  and 
this  creditor  brought  actions  against  the  refractory  shareholders  for  the 
whole  amount  of  his  claim,  but  granted  a release  on  receiving  that  sum 
which  the  shareholders  ought  justly  to  pay,  in  proportion  to  their  shares. 

By  this  Act  the  directors  or  any  shareholder  of  a company  that  has 
stopped  payment,  may  present  a petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  a summary  way,  for  the  dissolution  and  winding-up 
of  the  company.  If  the  order  be  granted,  it  is  referred  to  a Master  in 
Chancery,  who  will  appoint  an  official  manager  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  The  official  manager  is  to  collect  all  the  debts  due  to  the 
company,  and  to  pay  all  its  creditors.  With  the  consent  of  the  Master  he 
can  make  calls  on  the  shareholders,  for  such  amounts,  and  payable  at 
such  times,  as  the  Master  may  direct  The  company  is  to  sue  and  be 
sued  in  the  name  of  the  official  manager.  .The  object  of  the  Act,  how- 
ever, is  rather  to  settle  disputes  and  claims  of  the  shareholders  among 
themselves,  than  to  protect  them  against  their  creditors.  Clause  58  has 
an  especial  provision  with  reference  to  this  subject : — 


Act  not  to  affect  Rights  of  Creditors  nor  existing  Contracts . 

* LVILL  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That,  except  as  is  by  this  Act  ex- 
pressly provided,  nothing  in  this  Act  contained,  nor  any  petition  or  order  nnder  the 
same  for  the  dissolution  and  winding  np  or  for  the  winding  up  of  any  company,  shall 
extend  or  enlarge,  diminish,  prejudice,  or  in  any  wise  alter  or  affect  the  rights  or  reme- 
dies of  creditors,  or  other  persons  not  being  contributories  of  the  company,  or  the  rights 
or  remedies  of  creditors  being  also  contributories,  but  being  creditors  of  the  company 
upon  a distinct  and  independent  account,  whether  against  the  company  or  against  any 
or  the  contributories  of  the  same,  nor  the  rights  or  remedies  of  the  company  against 
any  contributories  or  other  persons,  nor  shall  alter  or  affect  any  contracts  or  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  or  with  the  company,  or  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
same,  previously  to  any  such  petition,  nor  any  actions,  suits,  or  other  proceedings 
pending  at  the  date  of  such  petition.” 


Section  VL  — THE  BANKS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

In  this  Section  we  shall  consider  the  following  topics : — 

I.  The  Law  of  Scotland  with  reference  to  Banking. 

II.  The  Existing  Banks  of  Scotland. 

ITT.  A Comparison  between  the  Banks  of  Scotland  and  those  of  England. 

IV.  The  Laws  of  the  Currency  with  reference  to  Scotland. 

V.  Those  operations  of  the  8cotch  Banks  that  refer  to  the  System  of  Cash  Credits, 

Interest  on  Deposits,  Remittances  to  India,  and  the  Settlement  of  the  Ex- 
changes. 

VL  The  Exchange  Banks  and  Exchange  Companies 
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I.  — The  Law  of  Scotland  with  Reference  to  Banking . 

The  general  provisions  of  the  law  of  Scotland  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, are  calculated  to  promote  the  solidity  of  banking  establishments. 

1.  There  is  no  limitation  to  the  number  of  partners. 

2.  The  private  fortune  of  every  partner  is  answerable  for  the  debts  of 

the  bank.  | 

3.  Land,  as  well  as  other  property,  may  be  attached  for  debt 

4.  In  Scotland  all  land  is  registered;  so  it  is  easy  for  any  indi- 
vidual, by  referring  to  the  records,  to  ascertain  what  landed  property  is 
possessed  by  the  partners  of  the  bank,  and  also  whether  or  not  it  be  mort- 
gaged. The  following  is  the  language  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1826  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  all  notes  under  £b:  — 

“ There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  number  of  partners  of  which  a banking  company 
may  consist ; and,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  two  char- 
tered banks,  which  have  very  considerable  capitals,  the  partners  of  all  banking  compa- 
nies are  bound  jointly  and  severally,  bo  that  each  partner  is  liable  to  the  whole  exteat 
of  his  fortune  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  company. 

“ A creditor  in  Scotland  is  empowered  to  attach  the  real  and  portable,  as  well  as  the 
personal  estate  of  his  debtor,  for  payment  of  personal  debts,  among  which  may  he 
classed  debts  due  by  bills  and  promissory  notes ; and  recourse  may  be  had  for  the  pn>-  | 
curing  payment  to  each  description  of  property  at  the  same  time.  Execution  is  not 
confined  to  the  real  property  of  a debtor  merely  during  his  life,  but  proceeds  with  equal 
effect  upon  that  property  after  his  decease. 

“ The  law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  records  gives  ready  means  of  procuring 
information  with  respect  to  the  real  and  heritable  estate  of  whicn  any  person  in  Scot-  1 

land  may  be  possessed.  No  purchase  of  an  estate  in  that  country  is  secure  until  the  j 

seisine  (that  is,  the  instrument  certifying  that  actual  delivery  has  been  given)  is  put  on 
record ; nor  is  any  mortgage  effectual  until  the  deed  is  in  like  manner  recorded. 

“ In  the  case  of  conflicting  pecuniary  claims  upon  real  property,  the  preference  is  ! 
not  regulated  by  the  date  of  the  transaction,  but  by  the  date  of  its  record.  These  rcc-  j 
ords  are  accessible  to  all  persons ; and  thus  the  public  can  with  ease  ascertain  the 
effective  means  which  a hanking  company  possesses  of  discharging  its  obligations,  and 
the  partners  in  that  company  arc  enabled  to  determine  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  de-  ! 
gree  of  risk  and  responsibility  to  which  the  private  property  of  each  is  exposed. 

M There  are  other  provisions  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  it  is  not  necessary  mi- 
nutely to  detail,  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  the  same  with  those  above  men- 
tioned.” 

The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  in  reference  to 
banking  in  Scotland  : — 

“ The  first  notice  of  hanking  in  Scotland  which  occurs  in  the  statute-book,  is  an  act 
of  King  William  the  Third,  passed  in  the  year  1695,  under  which  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land was  established.  By  this  Act  an  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  was  conferred 
upon  that  hank,  it  being  provided  ‘that  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  17th  ; 
July,  1695,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  other  person  to  set  up  a distinct  company  i 
or  bonk  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  besides  those  persons  in  whose  favor  this  Act 
was  granted.1  No  renewal  of  the  exclusive  privilege  took  place  after  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty-one  years. 

w The  Bank  of  Scotland  first  issued  notes  of  20s.  in  the  year  1704;  but  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation  previous  to  the  Union  was  veiy  limited. 

“ The  Bank  of  Scotland  continued  the  only  bank  from  the  date  of  its  establishment 
in  1695,  to  the  year  1727. 

w In  that  year  a charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  certain  individuals  named 
therein,  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Bank; 
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■nd  subsequent  charters  were  granted  to  this  establishment,  enlarging  the  capital, 
which  now  amonnts  to  one  million  and  a half. 

“An  Act  passed  in  the  year  1765  is  the  first  and  most  important  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature which  regulates  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  in  Scotland. 

“ It  appears  from  its  preamble,  that  a practice  had  prevailed  in  Scotland  of  issuing 
notes  which  circulated  as  specie,  and  which  were  made  payable  to  the  bearer  on  de- 
mand, or  payable  at  the  option  of  the  issuer  at  the  end  of  six  months,  with  a sum 
equal  to  the  legal  interest  from  the  demand  to  that  time. 

“ The  Act  of  1765  prohibits  the  issue  of  notes  in  which  such  an  option  as  that  be- 
fore mentioned  is  reserved  to  the  issuer.  It  requires  that  all  notes  of  the  nature  of  a 
bank-note,  and  circulating  like  specie,  should  be  paid  on  demand ; and  prohibits  the 
issue  of  any  promissory  note  of  a sum  less  than  20s. 

u With  respect  to  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  in  England,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
1775,  prohibiting  the  issue  of  any  such  notes  under  the  sum  of  20s.  And  in  the  year 
1777,  restraints  were  imposed  by  law  on  the  issues  of  notes  between  the  sum  of  20s. 
and  £ 5,  which  were  equivalent  to  the  prohibition  of  such  notes  circulating  as  specie. 

“In  the  year  1797,  when  the  restrictions  as  to  payments  in  cash  were  imposed  upon 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1777,  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
notes  between  20s.  and  £5  were  suspended.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  third  year  of 
his  present  Majesty,  the  suspension  was  continued  until  the  5th  of  January,  1833 ; but 
mw  stands  limited  by  an  Act  of  the  present  session  to  April  5,  1829.” 

“ The  general  result  of  the  laws  regulating  the  paper  currency  in  die  two  countries 
in  this : — 

“ That  in  Scotland,  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  for  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  20s.  has  been  at  all  times  permitted  by  law,  nor  has  any  Act  been 
passed  limiting  the  period  for  which  snch  issue  shall  continue  legal  in  that  country. 
In  England,  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  for  a less  sum  than  £ 5 was  prohibited 
hy  law  from  the  year  1772  to  the  period  of  the  bank  restriction  in  1797.  It  has  been 
permitted  since  1797 ; and  the  permission  will  cease,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  im 
April,  1829.” 

The  Act  which  now  regulates  the  issue  of  bank-notes  in  Scotland  is  8 
and  9 Viet.  c.  38,  passed  in  the  year  1845. 

By  this  Act,  the  power  of  issuing  notes  is  confined  to  those  banks  that 
issued  notes  in  the  year  preceding  the  1st  day  of  May,  1845.  And  the 
amount  to  which  each  bank  may  issue  is  not  to  exceed  the  average 
amount  of  notes  it  had  in  circulation  during  the  year  ending  the  1st  of 
May,  1845,  and  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  coin  it  may  at  the  time  have 
in  possession  at  the  head  office  or  principal  place  of  issue,  in  the  propor- 
tion that  the  silver  shall  not  be  more  than  one  fourth  the  amount  of  the 
gold. 

This  Act  was  to  come  into  operation  on  the  6th  day  of  December, 
1845.  After  which  day  each  banker  is  to  make  weekly  returns  to  the 
Stamp-office  of  his  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  on 
band  ; and  the  averages  of  four  weeks  are  to  be  published  in  the  London 
Gazette , with  a certificate  from  the  commissioner  as  to  whether  the  hank 
has  held  the  amount  of  coin  required  by  this  Act 

All  banks,  except  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 
and  the  British  Linen  Company,  are  required  to  send  to  the  Stamp-office, 
between  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  January  inclusive,  the  names  of  all 
their  partners,  which  shall  be  published  by  the  1st  day  of  March  follow- 
ing in  some  newspaper  circulating  within  each  town  or  county  respec- 
tively in  which  the  head  office  or  principal  place  of  issue  of  such  bank  is 
situated. 

Bank  of  England  notes  are  not  to  be  a legal  tender  in  Scotland. 

In  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  1844  and  1845  for  Regulating 
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Banks  of  Issue  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  we  may  observe  the  follow- 
ing differences : — 

1.  The  maximum  of  the  circulation  in  England  is  the  average  of  the 
twelve  weeks  ending  the  27th  of  April,  1844.  The  maximum  in  Scot- 
land is  the  average  of  the  year  ending  the  1st  day  of  May,  1845. 

2.  The  English  banks  are  not,  under  any  circumstances,  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed the  fixed  limit.  The  Scotch  banks  are  allowed  to  exceed  their  limit, 
provided  they  hold  in  their  coffers  at  the  head  office  an  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  equal  to  such  excess. 

3.  In  England,  should  two  joint-stock  banks  of  fesue  effect  a junction, 
the  circulation  of  one  of  them  would  be  forfeited,  and  the  united  bank 
could  issue  only  to  the  amount  which  the  other  bank  had  previously  is- 
sued. In  Scotland,  the  united  bank  is  allowed  to  issue  to  the  amount  of 
the  two  circulations  added  together.  There  is  no  express  provision  in  the 
English  Act  with  reference  to  the  junction  of  two  joint-stock  banks.  We 
consider  that  only  one  of  the  banks  would  lose  its  issue,  provided  the 
continuing  bank  retained  its  original  title,  so  as  not  to  create  a new  bank. 
But  if  by  the  union  a new  bank  should  be  formed,  then  both  the  banks 
would  lose  their  issues.  In  the  same  way,  we  think  that  the  union  of  an 
issuing  and  a non-issuing  bank  would  cause  no  change  in  the  issue.  But 
then  the  new  bank  must  retain  the  title  of  the  old  issuing  bank.  Its  right 
of  issue  would  not  be  affected  by  taking  new  directors  or  new  share- 
holders. 

4.  In  Scotland,  notes  under  £ 5 are  still  permitted.  In  England,  notes 
under  £ 5 are  Still  prohibited. 


II.  — The  Existing  Banks  of  Scotland. 

The  following  Table,  which  I constructed  from  the  parliamentary  evi- 
dence of  1826,  contains  an  account  of  the  number  of  the  banks  in  Scot- 
land, the  name  of  the  firm  or  bank,  date  of  its  establishment,  place  of  the 
head  office,  number  of  branches,  number  of  partners,  and  the  name  of 
the  London  agents : — 


i Namee  of  PinsM  or  Banks. 

Data. 

Head  Office. 

No.  of  No.  of 
Branchaa.  Farm. 

London  Agents. 

L Bulk  of  Scotland,  • 

1896 

Edinburgh, 

16 

chart. 

CbuttJ  Sc  Co. 

& Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 

1727 

Ditto, 

1 

ditto, 

Bank  England  Sc  ditto. 

a.  British  Linen  Company,  . 

1748 

Ditto, 

97 

ditto, 

Stoith,  Payne,  & Co. 

4.  Aberdeen  Banking  Company, 

6.  Aberdeen  Town  and  County 

1767 

Abardem, 

6 

80 

GlynfcOo. 

Bank, 

1896 

Ditto, 

4 

416 

Jon as,  Loyd,  Sc  Ob. 

6.  Arbroath  Banking  Company, 

1896 

Arbroath, 

9 

119 

Gtyn  Sc  Co. 

7.  Garrick  A Co.,  or  Ship  Bank,  . 

8.  Commercial  Banking  Company 

1749 

Giaagow, 

none, 

9 

Sknith,  Payne,  A Co. 

of  Scotland 

1810 

Edinburgh, 

31 

691 

Jonee,  Loyd,  Sc  C6. 

9.  Commercial  Banking  Company, 

1778 

Aberdeen, 

none, 

16 

Kinlocb  Sc  Sons. 

10.  Dundee  Banking  Company,  • 

1777 

Dundee, 

none, 

61 

KinJoch  Sc  Sone. 

11.  Dundee  New  Bank,  . . . 

1809 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

1 

6 

Raneom  Sc  Co. 

19.  Dundee  Commercial  Bank,  . 

1895 

none, 

909 

Giyn  Sc  Co. 

13.  Dundee  Union  Bank, 

1809 

Ditto, 

4 

86 

Glyn  Sc  Co 

14.  Exchange  and  DepoeK  Bank, 

— 

Edinburgh, 

— 

1 

15.  Falkirk  Banking  C mpany,  . 

1787 

Falkirk, 

1 

5 

Remington  Sc  Co. 

18.  Fife  Banking  Company, 

1808 

Cupdr,  File, 

314 

— 

39 
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Names  of  Pinos  or  Buka. 

Date. 

Head  Office. 

No.  of  No.  of 
Brancbaa  hrta 

London  Agents. 

17.  Greaoock  Banking  Company, 

1786 

Greenock, 

3 

14 

Kay  A Co. 

18.  Glasgow  Banking  Company,  . 

1809 

Glasgow, 

1 . 

19 

$ Ransom  A Co.,  and 
f Glyn  A Co. 

19.  Hunters  A Co 

1773 

Ayr, 

3 

8 

Harries  A Co. 

20.  Leith  Banking  Company, . 

1792 

Leith, 

Edinburgh, 

4 

16 

Barnett  A C6. 

21.  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  . 

1825 

8 

1,238 

Glyn  A Co. 

22.  Montrose  Bank, 

1814 

Montrose, 

2 

97 

Barclay  A Co. 

23.  Paisley  Banking  Company,  . 

1783 

Paisley, 

4 

6 

8mith,  Payne,  A Co. 

24.  Paisley  Union  Bank, 

1788 

Ditto, 

3 

4 

Glyn  A Co. 

25.  Penh  Banking  Company,  . 

1766 

Perth, 

6 

147 

Barclay  A Co. 

26  Penh  Union  Bank,  . 

1810 

Ditto, 

— 

69 

Remington  A Co. 

27.  Ramsay’s,  Bonar’s,  A Ox,  . 

1738 

Edinburgh, 

none, 

8 

Coutts  A Co. 

29.  Renfrewshire  Banking  Company,  1802 

Greenock, 

6 

6 

Kay  A Co. 

29.  Shetland  Bank, 

— 

Lerwick, 

— 

4 

Barclay  A Go. 

30.  Sir  William  Forbes  A Cb.(  . 

— 

Edinburgh, 

— 

7 

(Barclay)  (Gouttt). 

31.  Stirling  Banking  Company,  • 

1777 

Stirling, 

2 

7 

Kinloch  A Sons. 

32.  Thistls  Bank, 

1761 

Glasgow, 

none, 

6 

Smith,  Payne,  A Co. 

Private  Banking  Companies,  who  do  not  Issue  Notes, 

Thomas  Kinnear  A Sons, 

1748 

Edinburgh, 

none, 

— 

Stalth,  Payne,  A Co. 

Donald  Smith  A Co.,  . 

1773 

.Ditto, 

none, 

— 

Glyn  A Co. 

Roben  AUen  A Son, 

— 

Ditto, 

none. 

— 

Barclay  A Co. 

Alexander  Allan  A Co., 

1776 

Ditto, 

none, 

— 

Barclay  A Co. 

Since  the  year  1826  the  following  banka  have  been  formed  in  Scot* 
land:  — 


Formed, 

1.  The  Glasgow  Union  Bank, April,  1830. 

2.  The  Ayrshire  Banking  Company,  at  Ayr,  ....  Not.,  1831. 

3.  The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  at  Glasgow,  ....  Oct,  1832. 

4.  The  Central  Bank  of  Scotland,  at  Perth,  ....  April,  1834. 

5.  The  North  of  Scotland  Bank,  at  Aberdeen,  ...»  Oct,  1836. 

6.  The  Clydesdale  Bank,  at  Glasgow, May,  1838. 

7.  The  Southern  Bank  of  Scotland,  at  Dumfries,  ....  June,  1838. 

8.  The  Eastern  Bank  of  Scotland,  at  Dundee,  ....  Dec.,  1838. 

9.  The  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Bank, Dec.,  1838. 

10.  The  Caledonian  Bank,  at  Inverness, Feb  , 1839. 

11.  The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank, May,  1839. 

12.  Glasgow  Joint-Stock  Bank, Oct,  1840. 

13.  The  North  British  Bank,  at  Glasgow,  (not  a bank  of  issue,)  • 1844. 

14.  (The  Exchange  Bank  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  (not  a hank  of 

issue), 1845. 


At  present,  the  following  are  the  only  banks  of  issue  in  Scotland : — 


A Table  exhibiting  the  Capital  and  other  particulars  of  the  Barks  of  Issue  ih 
Scotland,  with  the  Pbicb  of  their  Shakes,  os  publicly  quoted  in  December , 1848. 
(From  the  M Edinburgh  Almanac") 


Dividend. 

Rata.  Payable. 

Share 

Paid. 

Price. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

4. 

1005.  Bulk  of  Scotland,  . 646 

31 

1,000,006 

7 

April  and  Oct. 

100 

162 

0 

0 

1727.  Rortl  Bulk,  . 917 

6 

2,000,000 

6 

Jan.  and  July. 

100 

118 

0 

0 

1746.  British  Unan  Company,  233 

43 

600,000 

8 

June  and  Dec. 

100 

196 

0 

0 

1810.  Commercial  Bank,  . 668 

47 

600,000 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

100 

161 

0 

0 

1825.  National  Bank,  1,456 

1329.  Union  Bank  of  Beat- 

38 

1,000,000 

e* 

Jan.  and  July. 

10 

13 

6 

0 

had,  ...  60S 

31 

1,000,000 

315 

8 

June  and  Dec. 

50 

77 

0 

0 
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Insti*  ullia  Part- 

tuted.  non. 

Br“ch--5p<!ill! 

Dividend. 

Rate.  Payable. 

Share 

Paid. 

Price. 

1838.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 

£ 

£ 

£ s.  L 

Bank,  . . 1,500 

20 

1,000,000 

6 

Feb.  and  Aug. 

6 

5 11  0 

1767  Aberdeen  Banking 

' 

Company,  . 477 

16 

900,000 

6 

1 May  and  1 Not. 

5 

3 12  6 

1825.  Aberdeen  Town  and 

County  Bank,  609 

12 

960,000 

7k 

March  and  8epC 

5 

6 4 0 

1836.  North  of  Scotland 

Banking  Company,  1,650 

33 

380,966 

4 

May  and  Nor. 

6 

3 6 0 

1763.  Dundee  Banking  Com- 

pany, ...  61 

1 

60,000 

84 

March, 

60 

80  0 0 

1838.  Eastern  Bank  of  Scot- 

land, 460 

3 

194,020 

6 

May  and  Nor. 

10 

9 10  0 

1832.  Western  Bank  of  Scot- 

6d 

land,  . . . 1,167 

1,708,460 

8 

July  and  Dec. 

60 

70  0 0 

838.  Oydeedala  Banking 

Company,  . 1,366 

12 

807,380 

Feb.  and  Aug. 

10 

12  4 6 

1839.  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  1,068 
1838.  Caledonian  Banking 

13 

1,000,000 

• 

Feb.  and  Aug. 

10 

10  17  6 

Company,  . . 903 

8 

126,000 

8 

August, 

24 

4 0 0 

1766.  Perth  Banking  Company,  182 
1834.  Central  Bank  of  Scot- 

3 

100,050 

8 

July, 

100 

150  0 0 

land,  ...  406 

6 

66,276 

8 

September, 

25 

37  0 0 

14,236  £ 11,912,130 


Thus  we  find  that,  although  there  were  thirty-two  banks  of  issue  exist- 
ing in  Scotland  in  the  year  1826,  and  twelve  more  banks  of  issue  have 
since  been  formed,  yet  the  present  number  of  issuing  banks  is  only  eigh- 
teen. It  may  also  be  observed,  that  out  of  the  four  non-issuing  private 
banks  in  Edinburgh,  only  one  remains.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Scottish  banks  since  the  year  1826. 
In  the  following  Table  the  figures  refer  to  the  numbers  in  the  Table  at 
pp.  314,  315. 


Changes  in  Scottish 
No. 

6.  Arbroath  Banking  Company  . 


9.  Commercial  Bank  of  Aberdeen 

10.  Dundee  Banking  Company 

11.  Dundee  New  Bank  . . 


Banks  since  1826. 

( Merged  in  Commercial  Bank  of 
* ( Scotland. 

( Merged  in  National  Bank  of  Scot- 
* i land. 

. Are  now  Dundee  Bank. 


12.  Dundee  Commercial  Bank  . 

IS.  Dundee  Union  Bank 

14.  Exchange  and  Deposit  Bank 

15.  Falkirk  Banking  Company 

16.  Fife  Banking  Company 

17.  Greenock  Banking  Company  • 

18.  Glasgow  > ... 

7.  Ship  • • • • 

19.  Hunters  & Co.,  Ayr . 

90.  Leith  Bank 

22.  Montrose  Bank 

23.  Paisley  Bank  .... 

24.  Paisley  Union  Bank 

26.  Perth  Union  Bank 

27.  Ramsay’s,  Sonar’s,  & Company 


Merged  in  Eastern  Bank  of  Scot- 
land. 

Merged  in  Western  Bank  of  Scot- 
land. 

Failed. 

Wound  up. 

Failed ; paid  in  full. 

Merged  in  Western  Bank. 
Afterwards  joined  Union  Bank  of 
Scotland. 

Ditto. 

Failed. 

Wound  up. 

Merged  in  British  Linen  Company. 
Merged  in  Union  Bank  of  Scotland. 
Wound  up. 

Ditto. 
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Failures  of  Scotch  Banks . 

28.  Renfrewshire  Banking  Company . . . Failed. 

29.  Shetland  Bank Ditto. 

30.  Sir  W.  Forbes,  J.  Hunter,  & Co.  . . Joined  with  Union  Bank. 

31.  Stirling  Bank  ......  Suspended  : paid  in  full. 

32.  Thistle  Bank  ......  Merged  in  Union  Bank. 

Ntm-Imdng  Private  Banks 

Thomas  Kinnear  & Sons  > ( United  under  the  firm  of  Kinnears, 

X>onald  Smith  & Co.  ) * * * *(  Smiths,  & Co.,  and  afterwards  failed. 

B.  Allan  & Son Failed. 

Alexander  Allan  & Co Continue  in  business  as  formerly. 

Of  the  Banks  formed  since  1826 : — 

The  Glasgow  Union  Bank  joined,  in  1844,  the  prirate  bank,  at  Edinburgh,  of  Sir 
William  Forbes  & Co. : and  afterwards  took  the  title  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Bank,  and 

The  Glasgow  Joint-stock  Bank,  united  in  1844,  and  formed  a new  bank,  called  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank. 

The  Ayrshire  Banking  Company  merged  in  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland. 

The  Southern  Bank  of  Scotland  became,  in  1842,  the  Dumfries  Branch  of  the  Edin- 
btxrgh  and  Leith  Bank. 

From  this  statement  it  will  appear  that  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  em- 
braces the  following  banks : — 

1.  The  Glasgow  Union  Bank.  Formed  since  1826. 

2.  The  Paisley  Union  Bank.  No.  23  in  the  first  table. 

3.  Glasgow  Banking  Company.  No.  18. 

4.  Carnck  & Company,  or  Ship  Bank,  Glasgow.  No.  7. 

5.  Sir  William  Forbes  A Co.  No.  30. 

6.  Thistle  Bank,  Glasgow.  No.  32. 

7.  Hunters  & Co.,  Ayr.  No.  19. 

The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  also  embraces  several  original 
hanks;  — 


1.  The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland.  Formed  since  1826. 

2.  The  Dundee  Union  Bank.  No.  13. 

3.  Greenock  Banking  Company.  No.  17. 

4.  The  Ayrshire  Banking  Company.  Formed  since  1826. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank  is  formed  of  three  banks : — 

The  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Bank. 

The  Southern  Bank  of  Scotland,  at  Dumfries. 

The  Glasgow  Jo&nt-8tock  Bank. 

The  banks  that  have  failed  or  wound  up  since  1826  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  Exchange  and  Deposit  Bank,  Edinburgh.  No.  14. 

2.  Fife  Banking  Company.  In  1825,  No.  16. 

3.  Leith  Banking  Company.  No.  20. 

4.  Renfrewshire  Banking  Company,  GreCnocfc.  ' No.  28. 

5.  Montrose  Bank.  No.  22. 

6.  Perth  Union  Bank.  No  26 

7.  Ramsay's,  Sonar's,  & Co.,  Edinburgh.  No.  2?. 

8.  Shetland  Bank.  No.  29. 

9.  Stirling  Bank.  No.  31. 
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From  this  account  it  will  appear  that  out  of  the  thirty-two  banks  con- 
tained in  my  list  of  1826  only  nine  remain.  These  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Bank  of  Scotland.  No.  1. 

2.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.  No.  2. 

8.  The  British  Linen  Company.  No.  8. 

4.  The  Aberdeen  Banking  Company.  No.  4. 

6.  Aberdeen  Town  & County  Bank.  No.  6. 

6.  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland.  No.  8. 

7.  Dundee  Banking  Company.  No.  10  and  No.  11. 

8.  National  Bank  of  Scotland.  No.  21. 

9.  Perth  Banking  Company.  No.  25. 

Most  of  the  banks  that  have  ceased  to  exist  were  banks  having  only  a 
few  partners,  and  their  capital  was  unknown.  The  banks  that  have  since 
been  formed  have  many  partners,  and  generally  a large  amount  of  capi- 
tal. It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  greater  strength  of  the  new 
banks  that  the  old  ones  found  it  expedient  to  discontinue  business.  The 
change  has  doubtless  been  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  and  it  has 
taken  place  without  being  attended  with  any  inconvenience  or  excitement 
Indeed,  we  think  that  in  all  cases  where  the  law  leaves  banking  free,  the 
effect  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  banks.  We  are  aware  that  the  general 
impression  is  the  reverse. 

“ The  argument  presumes,  that  in  case  of  free  banking  the  number  of 
banks  would  be  very  great  Are  we  justified  in  supposing  that  this  would 
be  the  case  ? Theory  exclaims, 4 Yes  ’ ; experience  whispers, 4 No.’  The 
numerous  banks  in  America  are  not  the  result  of  free  trade,  but  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature.  The  State  Legislatures  have  thought 
proper  to  give  a large  number  of  charters,  and  of  course  there  is  a large 
number  of  banks.  Had  the  charters  been  fewer,  and  required  higher  paid- 
up  capitals,  the  banks  would  have  been  larger  and  more  respectable.  The 
number  of  banks  in  England,  too,  have  been  the  result  of  the  interference 
of  the  Legislature.  In  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  1708  it  was  enacted,  that  no  other  bank  having  more  than  six  partners 
should  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes.  As  the  growing  trade  and 
wealth  of  the  country  required  banks  of  some  sort,  and  as  banks  having 
more  than  six  partners  could  not  be  formed,  a great  number  of  banks, 
each  not  having  more  than  six  partners,  rose  into  existence  as  they  were 
required  by  the  increasing  trade  and  wealth  of  the  country.  Hence,  in- 
stead of  having  a small  number  of  large  banks,  we  have  had  a large  num- 
ber of  small  banks. 

44  If  we  look  to  Scotland,  where  banking  has  been  free,  we  find  that  the 
total  number  of  private  and  joint-stock  banks  is  only  twenty-eight*  Bank- 
ing has  been  free  beyond  fifty  miles  from  Dublin  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
yet  throughout  that  district  there  are  only  five  banks  of  issue,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  In  England,  where  there  has  been,  as 
we  are  told,  a frenzy  in  their  favor,  the  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  are 
only  ninety-one, t and  probably  they  would  have  been  less  numerous  bad 

* This  was  written  in  the  year  1840.  The  present  reduced  number  of  banks  strength- 
ens our  argument, 
t At  present,  sixty-six. 
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not  the  law  excluded  them  from  London.  The  capital  which  has  been 
embarked  in  a number  of  small  local  banks  would  have  been  invested  in 
large  London  establishments,  and  the  place  of  the  local  banks  would  have 
been  occupied  by  branches  of  the  London  banks.  From  these  facts,  it 
seems  fair  to  infer  that  some  of  the  small  joint-stock  banks,  and  many  of 
the  private  banks,  will  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years  be  merged 
in  larger  establishments.  The  supposition  that  unlimited  freedom  of  bank- 
ing would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  inconvenient  multitude  of  banks 
is  wholly  unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  experience.”  ( Currency  and 
Banking,  by  J.  W.  Gilbert.) 

The  existing  banks  in  Scotland  are  thus  distributed : — 

Edinburgh  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  following  banking  institutions : — 

1.  The  Bank  of  Scotland.  4.  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland. 

9-  The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.  S.  The  National  Bank  of  Scotland. 

9.  The  Bndah  Linen  Company.  6.  The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank. 

All  these  banks  issue  notes,  and  have  branches.  The  first  five  have 
charters.  The  charters  of  No.  4 and  No.  5 are  comparatively  6f  recent 
date,  and  do  not  limit  the  liability  of  the  shareholders. 

The  Exchange  Bank  of  Scotland  : — This  bank  has  a charter  under 
the  Act  of  1844  (7  & 8 Viet.  c.  82).  It  does  not  issue  notes,  and  has  no 
branches. 

Glasgow  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  following  banks  : — 

1.  The  Union  Bank  of  Scotland.  3.  The  Clydesdale  Bank. 

9.  The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland.  4.  The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank. 

The  North  British  Bank,  at  Glasgow,  does  not  issue  notes,  and  has  no 
branches.  Its  capital  has  been  reduced  from  £ 233,270  to  £ 156,520  by 
the  purchase  of  its  own  shares.  These  purchases  have  been  carried  to  fire 
M Reserved  Fund  Account.” 

Dundee  is  the  head-quarters  of  three  banks,  Aberdeen  of  three,  Perth 
of  two,  and  Inverness  of  one.  All  the  other  places  in  Scotland  have  only 
branches.  Branches  of  other  banks  are  also  established  in  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Inverness,  besides  the  banks 
whose  head  offices  are  in  those  places. 

IIL  — A Comparison  between  the  Banks  of  Scotland  and  those  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  differences  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch  banks  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  The  Scotch  banks  are  all  joint-stock  banks.  In  England  there  is  a 
mixture  of  joint-stock  and  private  banks. 

2.  The  Scotch  banks  are  nearly  all  banks  of  issue.  In  England  there 
are  many,  both  private  and  joint-stock  banks,  tliat  are  not  banks  of  issue. 

3.  The  Scotch  banks  generally  have  branches.  In  England  most  of 
the  private  banks,  and  some  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  have  no  branches. 

4.  The  Scotch  banks  universally  grant  interest  on  the  balance  of  cur- 
rent accounts,  — a practice  not  universally  adopted  in  England,  especially 
in  London. 
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5.  The  mode  of  making  advances  by  way  of  u cash  credit  ” is  general 
in  Scotland,  but  very  rare  In  England. 

We  may  also  observe  some  other  differences,  chiefly  of  a business 
character,  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

1.  The  banks  of  Scotland  have  generally  a large  paid-up  capital. 

“ Two  great  errors  appear  to  hare  been  committed  in  the  formation  of  joint-stock 
banks  in  England,  and,  until  these  are  remedied,  such  establishments  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  reach  a higher  degree  of  importance  or  credit  than  is  attainable  by  a wealthy 
private  hank.  These  evils  are,  in  the  first  place,  too  small  a capital  relatively  to  the 
extent  of  business  undertaken ; and,  in  the  next  place,  the  circumstance  of  the  is- 
sues  of  the  joint-stock  banks  being  left  uncontrolled  by  any  effective  system  of  er- 
change .” 

w The  advantage  of  a small  capital  in  banking  is,  that  it  enables  the  establishment,  if 
at  all  successful  in  business,  to  pay  a large  dividend.  The  profits  of  banking  depend, 
in  a great  measure,  on  the  amount  of  deposits  and  circulation,  and  according  u 
these  are  great  or  small  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  capital,  will  the  company  be 
enabled  to  divide  a larger  or  smaller  dividend.  It  therefore  becomes  the  obvious  pol 
icy  of  those  establishments,  the  managers  of  which  conceive  that  the  success  of  a bank 
is  proved  by  the  early  payment  of  a high  dividend,  to  keep  the  capital  of  the  company 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  This  system  has  been  carried  to  the  utmost  ex- 
treme in  England  ; and  hence,  although  large  dividends  hare  been  paid  to  the  share- 
holders, there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

11  The  Scotch  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  have  pursued  a directly  opposite  course. 
Their  object  has  been  to  secure  public  confidence  by  the  extent  of  their  capital,  and 
they  have  continued  to  pay  moderate  dividends  to  their  shareholders,  until  justified  in 
augmenting  them  by  years  of  success,  and  a large  accumulated  sinking-fund.  So  well, 
indeed,  is  this  system  understood,  and  so  completely  has  it  attained  its  purposes,  that 
the  slighest  appearance  of  improvidence  displayed  by  a Scotch  joint-stock  bank,  infix- 
ing the  amount  of  its  dividend,  has  been  invariably  attended  with  a decrease  of  the  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  stock  of  the  establishment  In  this  manner  public  confidence  hai 
been  secured,  the  value  of  Scotch  bank  stock  has  risen  in  the  market  and  the  share- 
holders have  received  their  extra  profits  as  a bonus , or  in  the  increased  value  of  their 
own  shares.  Thus,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  establishments  aiming  at  the 
ephemeral  advantage  of  making  a large  dividend,  for  stock -jobbing  or  temporary  pwj 
poses,  our  banks  have  almost  invariably  assumed  the  character  of  permanent  national 
establishments,  identified  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and,  by  means  of  their 
small-note  circulation,  conferring  benefit  on,  as  well  as  obtaining  the  confidence  of,  ev- 
ery class  in  the  community .”  (Letter  to  James  William  Gilbart,  Esq.,  on  the  Relative 
Merits  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Banking  Systems  ; with  Practical  Suggestions  fir 
the  Consolidation  of  the  English  Joint-stock  Banking  Interest.  By  Robert  Bell. —Mr. 
Bell  is  now  manager  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  at  Edinburgh ; and  was  examined 
in  1848,  as  a witness  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Commercial 
Distress.) 

The  eighteen  banks  in  Scotland  have  a paid-up  capital  of  £ 11,912,130, 
making  an  average  to  each  bank  of  £ 661,786.  The  number  of  places  of 
issue  (banks  and  branches)  is  403,  making  an  average  of  capital  to  each 
place  of  £ 29,558.  The  authorized  circulation  for  Scotland  is  £ 3; 087,209, 
making  an  average  to  each  place  of  issue  of  £ 7,660. 

The  ninety-nine  joint-stock  banks  of  England  have  a paid-up  capital  of 
about  £ 14,000,000,  making  an  average  to  each  bank  of  about  £ 140,000. 
The  joint-stock  banks  and  branches  in  England  are  513,  making  an 
average  of  capital  to  each  place  of  about  ^£27,290. 

The  sixty-six  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  in  England  have  a paid-up  cap- 
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ital  of  about  £ 6,000,000,  making  an  average  capital  of  about  £ 91,000. 
The  number  of  places  of  issue,  banks  and  branches,  is  407,  making  an 
average  of  capital  to  each  place  of  about  £ 15,000.  The  authorized  is- 
sue is  £ 3,409,987,  making  an  average  of  about  £ 8,378  to  each  place  of 
issue. 

There  are  184  private  country  banks  in  England,  issuing  notes  at  375 
places.  Their  authorized  issue  is  £ 4,822,488,  making  an  average  to 
each  bank  of  <£26,200,  and  of  £ 12,860  to  each  place  of  issue.  The 
capital  of  these  banks  is  unknown. 

2.  In  operating  on  his  current  account,  it  is  not  the  general  practice  in 
Scotland  for  a customer  to  draw  cheques  on  the  bank  for  his  individual 
payments,  nor  to  accept  bills  payable  at  the  bank.  If  he  has  to  make 
twenty  payments  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  will  go  to  the  bank  in  the 
morning,  and  draw  out  in  one  sum  a sufficient  amount  of  notes  to  make 
all  these  payments.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a customer  should  receive 
money  from  twenty  different  people  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  will 
not  receive  cheques,  as  there  are  none  in  circulation,  but  bank  notes, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  day  he  will  pay  in  one  sum  into  the  bank.  In 
England,  all  these  receipts  and  payments  would  be  made  in  cheques,  each 
having  probably  odd  shillings  and  pence.  From  this  cause,  the  trouble 
and  expense  to  a bonk  of  conducting  a current  account  is  much  greater  in 
England  than  in  Scotland. 

A few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a bank,  to  be  called  the 
Dunedin  Bank  of  Scotland.  One  of  the  advantages  it  held  out  to  the 
public  was  the  adoption  of  the  English  system  of  drawing  cheques  for 
individual  payments.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  pointed  out  in 
the  following  terms : — 

M Another  prominent  feature  of  the  proposed  institution  is  the  proposal  to  take  in 
and  pay  out  for  customers  ‘any  sum,  however  small.*  Though  troublesome  to  the 
bank,  such  a measure  must  be  of  incalculable  convenience  to  parties  dealing  with  it. 
Here,  again,  there  is  nothing  absolutely  new,  as  such  a practice  must,  more  or  less,  ex- 
ist wherever  there  are  cash  accounts,  forming,  as  it  does,  the  essential  element  of 
these  transactions.  In  the  Dunedin  Bank  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  principle  to  its 
widest  limit ; in  which  case  only  its  fullest  benefits  can  be  felt.  Most  banks  are  un- 
willing to  arrange  transactions  of  trifling  amount,  and,  in  consequence,  their  customers 
cannot  follow  up  any  determinate  method  of  settling  their  accounts  in  that  wav. 
Without  a universal  and  indiscriminate  system  of  payment,  however  inconsiderable 
they  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  the  practice  of  honoring  larger  drafts,  — and  those  only 
for  sums  of  so  many  pounds  in  exact  number,  — the  operation  of  settling  accounts  in 
this  manner  is  at  best  of  a mixed  description,  and  does  not  afford  the  whole  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it.  Were  the  principle  adopted  in  its  full  extent,  the  bank  would, 
in  reality,  become  general  cashier  for  their  customers ; and  the  necessity  of  having 
money  in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  every-day  expenses  would  be  in  a great 
measure  superseded.  A larger  portion  of  funds  would  be,  consequently,  in  deposit, 
bearing  interest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  ready  for  use  as  if  in  toe  cotter  or  pocket- 
book  of  its  owner.  By  this  means,  likewise,  a regular  journal  of  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture would  be  carried  on  without  the  slightest  trouble  on  the  part  or  the  individual 
concerned,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  of  the  periodical  balancing  of  accounts, 
would  find  an  authentic  record  of  his  ordinary  transactions.  Here,  too,  he  would  find 
the  vouchers  for  the  payments  he  had  made ; and  would  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
being  called  upon  in  repetition  of  payment  through  any  loss  of  his  receipts.  To  in- 
sure accuracy,  both  in  regard  to  small  cash  payments  and  calculations  of  interest,  it  is 
contemplated  to  institute  a farthing  column  in  the  books  of  the  Dunedin  Bank,  in  or- 
der that  snms  may  be  compuied  with  greater  minuteness  and  precision.  As  much 
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inconvenience  and  trouble  will  be  necessarily  incurred  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  it 
is  proposed  to  meet  the  additional  expense  oy  a small  tax  npon  toe  transactions  them- 
selves ; and  it  is  calculated  that  the  trifling  commission  of  a half-penny  upon  each  sin- 
gle payment  and  entry,  or  At.  2d.  upon  the  hundred,  will  afford  sufficient  remuneration 
for  the  increase  of  laDor.  Should  this  fee  be  found  too  small  to  remunerate,  or  to 
guard  sufficiently  against  the  abuse  of  the  privilege,  it  will,  of  course,  be  easy  for  the 
bank  to  increase  the  charge,  — say  to  one  penny,  or  more,  on  each  transaction” 

3.  The  system  of  numerous  branches  leads  to  uniformity  all  over  Scot- 
land in  the  terms  on  which  business  is  transacted  in  the  banks. 

From  the  small  number  of  banks  that  existed  for  many  years  in  Scob 
land,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  head  offices  of  most  of  these 
banks  were  fixed  at  Edinburgh,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  form  arrange* 
ments  among  themselves  for  the  regulation  of  their  business.  Hence 
arose  a uniformity  of  practice  among  all  the  banks,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  Scotland. 

This  uniformity  of  practice  does  not  exist  in  England.  The  system 
of  London  banking  is  different  from  that  in  the  country.  And  the  bank- 
ing of  one  district  differs  from  that  of  another  district  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  produce  any  general  union  in  England,  even  among  the  joint-stock 
banks.  There  is  a difference  in  the  character  of  their  localities.  Their 
head  offices  are  too  wide  apart  to  admit  of  frequent  personal  communica- 
tion. AM  it  may  be  feared  that  among  the  joint-stock  banks  of  England 
there  is  not  enough  of  that  esprit  du  corps  which  is  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a general  confederation. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  competition  among  the  banks  of  Scot- 
land. This  rivalry,  however,  does  not  lead  to  transacting  business  on 
lower  terms.  Indeed  these  terms  are  always  very  moderate.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  and  charged  is  rarely  more 
than  one  per  cent.  No  commission  is  charged  on  current  accounts ; and 
it  is  only  recently.,  we  believe,  that  commission  has  been  charged  on  the 
amount  (not  the  operations)  of  cash  credits.  Sometimes  the  banks  at 
Glasgow,  when  there  is  a great  demand  for  capital,  have  been  disposal 
to  grant  a higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  banks  of  Edinburgh.  But  this 
difference  has  soon  been  arranged.  The  provincial  banks,  too,  have  car- 
ried on  a strong  opposition  against  the  branches  of  the  Edinburgh  banks. 
The  late  Thomas  Kinnear,  Esq.,  when  asked  what  had  led  to  the  discon- 
tinuing of  some  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  replied  : — 

“ With  respect  to  those  that  are  beyond  my  memory,  I cannot  say  what  waa  the 
cause ; bat  those  that  have  been  given  up  within  my  recollection,  m point  of  fact, 
were  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  town  in  which  that  branch  had  originally  been 
established  having  accumulated  wealth  to  such  a degree,  that  it  could  afford  a bank- 
ing capital  of  its  own,  and  that  it  had  in  point  of  fact  established  a local  bank,  then 
the  connection  of  that  local  bank  went  so  strongly  against  ns  by  fair  competition,  that 
we  found  we  could  employ  our  capital  to  better  purpose  elsewhere,  and  gave  up  the 
branch.”  ( Commons , 132,  Kinnear.) 

4.  The  system  of  numerous  branches  enables  the  banks  of  Scotland  to 
transfer  the  surplus  capital  of  the  agricultural  districts  to  the  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  districts,  without  going  through  the  process  of  re- 
discounting their  bills. 

Some  Scotch  writers  have  considered  it  a reproach  to  the  English 
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banks  that  they  re-discount  their  bills,  and  have  boasted  that,  with  rare 
exceptions,  the  practice  of  re-discount  is  unknown  in  Scotland.  The  ac- 
cusation is  made  without  due  consideration.  The  system  of  branches 
makes  a difference  in  all  banking  arangements.  A bank  in  an  agricul- 
tural district,  say  at  Norwich,  has  a superabundance  of  money.  A man- 
ufacturing town,  say  Manchester,  has  a demand  for  money.  The  bank 
at  Norwich  will  send  its  money  to  a bill-broker  in  London.  The  bank  at 
Manchester  will  send  its  bills  to  the  same  broker.  A re-discount  takes 
place.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  bill-brokering  establishment  should  be- 
come the  head  office  of  a large  bank,  having  one  branch  at  Norwich,  and 
another  at  Manchester.  Then  no  re-discount  will  occur.  The  bills  dis- 
counted at  Manchester  will  never  pass  out  of  the  possession  of  the  bank. 
Nevertheless,  the  surplus  funds  at  Norwich  will  be  transferred  to  meet 
the  wants  of  Manchester  as  effectually  as  before.  This  is  an  illustration 
of  the  branch  system  in  Scotland.  A bank  at  Edinburgh  will  have 
branches  in  both  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  districts.  Or  a 
bank  whose  head  office  is  in  a manufacturing  town,  will  have  branches  in 
the  agricultural  districts.  Thus  the  surplus  funds  of  Perth,  Ayr,  and 
Dumfries,  are  speedily  transferred  to  be  employed  at  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
and  Dundee.  Were  a bank  to  be  established  at  Glasgow,  without  branch- 
es, it  would  probably  have  occasion  for  discount  at  certain  times,  as  well 
as  the  banks  at  Manchester  or  Leeds. 

At  the  same  time,  we  think  thi^  transfer  of  capital  by  means  of 
branches  is  better  than  by  means  of  re-discount.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  the  intermediate  party,  the  bill-broker.  The  bills  do  not  go  out  of  the 
bank,  so  that  men’s  transactions  do  not  become  known.  The  abuses 
connected  with  re-discount  by  fictitious  bills  are  effectually  prevented; 
and  the  bank  can  more  readily  regulate  its  advances  in  accordance  with  its 
means.  To  recur  to  our  illustration  : — The  bank  at  Norwich  may  lose  a 
large  amount  of  its  deposits ; the  bank  of  Manchester,  knowing  nothing 
of  this,  may  continue  its  advances  in  dependence  upon  receiving  its  usual 
re-discount.  The  check  may  at  length  come  so  suddenly  that  the  Man- 
chester bank  may  be  placed  in  difficulty.  Under  the  branch  system, 
should  any  large  amount  of  deposits  be  withdrawn  from  one  branch,  the 
bank  would  immediately  limit  its  advances  at  the  others.  The  advantage 
of  this  system  on  the  approach  of  a pressure  is  obvious. 

5.  The  system  of  numerous  branches  leads  to  more  regularity  and 
uniformity  in  the  mode  of  making  their  exchanges  : — 

“ The  system  of  exchanges  centres  in  Edinburgh.  In  that  city  a general  exchange 
of  the  bank  notes  of  all  the  banks  of  issue  in  Scotland  takes  place  twice  a week.  This 
exchange  is  made  alternately  within  the  office,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Royal  Bank.  On  these  exchange  days,  clerks  from  all 
the  banks  having  establishments  in  Edinburgh  assemble,  bringing  with  them  the  notes 
which  each  bank  has  collected,  not  only  in  Edinburgh,  but,  by  means  of  their  branch- 
es, all  over  the  country ; and  as  the  Edinburgh  banks  act  as  agents  for  the  several 
provincial  banks,  and,  as  such,  exchange  or  give  value  for  their  notes,  the  whole  bank- 
ing interest  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  concerns  the  exchange  of  notes,  is  represented  in 
the  ‘ Clearing-room! 

“ On  these  occasions  a mutual  exchange  is  made  by  the  several  clerks  assembled, 
giving  the  notes  of  other  banks  which  they  hold,  and  taking  their  own  in  exchange. 
Afker  this  exchange  of  notes,  a balance  is  struck,  and  each  clerk  hands  over  to  the  om- 
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cer  of  the  presiding  bank  a statement,  showing  the  amount  of  the  balances  as  between 
his  own  bank  and  each  of  the  other  establishments.  The  aggregate  balance  on  this 
statement  shows  the  result  of  the  day’s  exchange  as  it  affects  each  bank  ; and  that  bal- 
ance will  be  for  or  against  any  given  bank  in  the  precise  proportion  in  which  its  recent 
transactions  have  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  its  emerging  and  available  resources. 

M The  ultimate  balance  against  every  bank  was  formerly  paid  by  a draft  on  London 
at  ten  days’  date.  But  this  mode  of  settlement  having  been  found  inconvenient,  and 
having  on  one  occasion  led  to  considerable  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a pri- 
vate bank  in  Edinburgh,  a different  arrangement  was  then  made,  and  is  now  acted 
upon.  According  to  that  arrangement,  every  Scotch  bank  of  issue  having  an  estab- 
lishment in  Edinburgh  is  bound  to  hold  a certain  quota  of  £1,000  exchequer  bilk. 
This  quota  is  proportioned  to  the  average  circulation  of  the  particular  bank ; and  with 
these  exchequer  bills  the  balances  of  exchange  are  paid,  the  fractional  parts  of  £ 1*000 
being  settled  by  £ 100  Bank  of  England  notes  or  gold. 

44  As  the  object  of  this  system  is  to  oblige  each  bank  to  hold  a certain  amount  of 
tangible  Government  paper  to  meet  any  fluctuation  and  excess  in  its  issues,  the  several 
banks  are  further  bound,  under  the  general  exchange  arrangement,  to  sell  or  to  buv 
exchequer  bills  to  or  from  each  other  whenever  the  number  of  bills  which  any  one  bank 
holds  exceeds  one  third,  or  falls  short  in  the  same  proportion,  of  the  conventional  quota. 
These  purchases  and  sales  of  exchequer  bills  made  from  and  to  the  banks  reciprocally 
are  settled  for  by  the  bank  making  tne  purchase,  by  a draft  on  London  at  five  days’ 
date,  with  a commission  equivalent  to  the  eight  days  which  the  draft  has  to  run  at  the 
exchequer  bill  rate  of  interest.  In  order  to  prevent  the  risk  of  these  mutual  sales  and 
purchases  of  exchequer  bills  being  converted  into  stock-jobbing  transactions,  the  pur- 
chases arc  made  at  par,  and  each  bank  holds  its  quota , in  its  own  name,  direct  from 
Government,  while  the  general  supply  of  exchequer  bills  is  kept  in  the  circle  by  being 
specially  marked  as  ‘ Edinburgh  Exchange  Exchequer  Bill s.’ 

44  Still  further  to  complete  the  control  of  the  banking  interests  over  these  exchange 
arrangements,  a statement  is  produced  by  each  bank  on  every'  exchange  day,  showing 
the  amount  of  exchequer  bills  which  it  holds.  And  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
these  exchange  regulations,  which  have  been  found  so  salutary  in  practice,  are  the  re- 
sult of  mutual  and  voluntary  concert  among  all  the  banks;  and  although  it  maybe 
said  that  they  are  not  compulsory,  yet  in  effect  they  are  so,  since  any  bank  of  issue  re- 
fusing to  accede  to  them  would  incur  the  risk  of  having  its  notes  refused  bv  the  com- 
bined banks,  which  in  Scotland  would  be  tantamount  to  a suppression  of  tie  non-ac- 
ceding bank  as  a bank  of  issue. 

44  In  addition  to  these  exchanges  in  Edinburgh,  there  are  also  exchanges  made  on 
the  same  days  in  Glasgow ; and  the  balances  being  advised  by  post  to  Edinburgh,  are 
settled  for  next  morning  in  the  same  manner  by  exchequer  bins  and  Bank  of  England 
notes.  So  also,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  and  risk  or  transmitting  to  Edinburgh  or 
to  Glasgow,  notes  collected  by  the  different  agents  in  the  country,  wherever  there  are 
two  or  more  branch  banks  in  the  same  town,  their  managers  or  agents  exchange  notes, 
and  advise  the  state  of  balances  to  Edinburgh,  when  they  are  induded  in  the  next  en- 
suing general  exchange. 

M What  I have  now  said  may  be  sufficient,  without  going  into  further  detail,  to  gire 
a general  idea  of  our  system  of  exchanges.  The  Scotch  banking  interests  have  been 
mainly  indebted,  it  is  believed,  for  the  complete  organization  of  this  system,  to  Mr 
Blair,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  most  talented  of  our  Scotch 
hankers ; and  although  in  description  it  may  appear  complicated,  nothing  can  be  sim- 
pler or  more  satisfactory  than  its  operation  in  practice ; nor  can  any  check  be  more 
efficacious.”* 

The  Scotch  bankers  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  system  of  ex- 
changes. And  justly  so.  But  they  are  in  error  when  they  suppose  that 
nothing  like  it  exists  in  England.  We  have  shown  that  the  country  banks 
make  their  exchanges  with  each  other,  and  pay  the  difference  by  a draft 
on  London.  These  operations  have  the  same  effect  as  the  exchanges  in 
Scotland  of  withdrawing  from  circulation  all  the  superfluous  notes  ; that  is 

* The  Letter,  already  quoted,  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Bell. 
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to  say,  all  the  notes  that  come  into  the  hands  of  the  bankers.  If  it  be 
true  *hat  notes  remain  out  longer  in  circulation  in  England  than  in  Scot* 
land,  it  arises  not  from  any  difference  in  the  system  of  exchanges,  but 
from  a difference  in  the  habits  of  the  people  with  regard  to  “ keeping  a 
banker.”  If  a Scotch  banker  issue  £ 1,000  of  notes  in  the  morning,  he 
feels  assured  that  these  notes  will  be  paid  into  some  other  bank  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  An  English  banker  is  not  so  sure.  The  party  may 
not 44  keep  a banker,”  and  he  may  then  lock  up  the  notes  in  a strong  box 
for  a week  or  ten  days,  until  he  have  occasion  to  make  a payment  We 
think  it  desirable  that  every  man  who  has  money  should  lodge  it  in  a 
bank,  not  merely  for  interest,  but  for  security  ; and  therefore  we  approve 
of  the  Scotch  practice.  But  it  is  this  universal  practice  of  having  a banker, 
and  not  merely  the  system  of  exchanges,  that  withdraws  notes  so  rapidly 
from  circulation. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Scotch  bankers  are  of 
opinion  that  our  system  of  banking  in  England  is  chargeable  with  some 
portion  of  the  blame.  They  say  that  as  the  English  banks  do  not  univer- 
sally allow  interest  on  deposits  and  current  accounts,  the  people  have  not 
the  same  inducement  as  in  Scotland  for  placing  their  money  in  a bank. 
And  as  many  banks  charge  commission  on  the  operations  of  a current  ac- 
count, it  is  the  interest  even  of  those  who  keep  bankers  to  pay  away  the 
notes  they  receive  to  other  parties,  rather  than  to  lodge  them  to  their  credit 
with  their  banker.  On  this  subject  I may  quote  the  following  extract 
from  the  second  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Bell.  (A  Letter  to  J. 
W.  Gilbart,  Esq.,  on  the  Regulation  of  the  Currency  by  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes, and  on  the  Appointment  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  be  the  sole 
Bank  of  Issue  throughout  Great  Britain.  By  Robert  Bell.) 

M In  Scotland  we  have  adopted  every  means  to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  hands  of  the  banker.  We  allow  a liberal  rate  of  interest  on  deposits,  while 
we  not  only  encourage  small  capitalists  and  traders  to  open  accounts  with  us,  but  we 
induce  our  customers  to  make  frequent  operations  on  their  accounts,  and  the  result  is 
that  every  superfluous  bank  note  is  rapidly  returned  upon  the  issuer.  The  very  oppo- 
site course  is  pursued  in  England ; you  allow  no  interest  on  deposits,  you  give  no  en- 
couragement to  small  depositors,  while  you  put  a barrier  in  the  way  of  your  customers 
making  frequent  operations,  by  the  charging  a commission  on  the  debit  side  of  their 
accounts ; tie  consequence  of  which  is,  that  not  only  your  paper  but  your  gold  curren- 
cy stagnates  in  the  hands  of  the  public  during  times  of  prosperity,  leaving  the  paper 
issues  to  be  poured  back  upon  the  issuers  in  seasons  of  adversity,  thus  aggravating  in 
no  slight  degree  the  severity  of  monetary  pressures.” 

Even  were  the  keeping  of  a banker  as  general  in  England  as  in  Scot- 
land, the  same  system  of  exchanges  could  not  be  adopted.  The  Scotch 
system  requires  an  equality,  or  an  approach  to  it,  among  the  several 
banks ; that  the  head  offices  of  these  banks,  generally,  should  be  in  the 
capital ; and  that  the  banks  should  have  numerous  branches  throughout 
the  country.  These  circumstances  do  not  exist  in  England.  And,  more* 
over,  we  have  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  notes  are  a legal  tender.  It 
is  obvious  there  edn  be  no  exchange  of  notes  in  places  where,  as  in  Lon- 
don, there  is  only  one  bank  of  issue.  But  the  exchanges  between  English 
country  banks  are  precisely  upon  the  same  principle  as  those  in  Scotland, 
and  have  similar  effects.  The  differences  are  paid  by  drafts  on  London, 
payable  on  demand  ; and  these  drafts  again  pass  through  the  clearing. 
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Another  advantage  ascribed  to  the  Scotch  system  of  exchanges  is,  the 
surveillance  which,  by  this  means,  the  large  banks  at  Edinburgh  are  able 
to  exercise  over  the  smaller  banks  in  the  provinces.  That  this  surveil- 
lance exists  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  has  been  exercised  beneficially,  we 
entertain  no  doubt  It  is  equally  true  that  such  a surveillance  does  not 
exist  in  England.  But  the  system  of  exchanges  is  not  the  cause  of  this 
surveillance,  it  is  merely  the  instrument.  In  Scotland,  the  banks  being 
few,  and  all  their  head  offices  being  at  Edinburgh,  they  are  able  to  confer 
together,  and  to  fix  on  rules  for  their  general  government.  With  any  in- 
ferior bank  that  refuses  to  comply  with  these  rules  they  can  refuse  to  ex- 
change notes,  and  thus  force  it  to  compliance.  In  England,  where  the 
banks  are  numerous,  and  where  their  head  offices  are  distant  from  each 
other,  such  a system  cannot  well  be  formed  ; and  hence  each  bank  is  free 
from  the  control  of  other  banks,  and  may  pursue  any  course  it  pleases, 
however  injurious  to  itself  or  to  others,  so  long  as  it  is  able  to  make  good 
its  payments  to  the  public.  The  banks  at  Edinburgh,  too,  by  means  of 
their  numerous  branches,  have  the  earliest  information  of  any  irregular 

Eractice  that  may  have  been  adopted  by  a local  bank  in  the  provinces; 

ut  the  large  banks  in  London  have  comparatively  but  a very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  either  the  private  or  the  joint-stock  banks 
that  are  scattered  over  the  country. 

From  a want  of  this  surveillance,  banks  in  England  have  carried  on 
business  for  years  after  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  insolvent  Hence 
they  have  gone  on  until  their  losses  have  not  only  absorbed  the  whole  of 
their  capital,  but  have  required,  to  replace  them,  further  demands  to  a large 
amount  from  their  shareholders.  In  Scotland,  these  banks,  if  they  could 
not  be  kept  in  the  right  path,  would  probably  have  been  compelled  to  stop 
before  they  had  wandered  so  widely.  Banks,  as  we  have  seen,  do  some- 
times fail  in  Scotland,  but  never  under  circumstances  that  shake  the  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  general  banking  institutions  of  the  country. 

6.  The  confidence  placed  in  the  banks  of  Scotland  by  the  public  ren- 
ders them  less  exposed  to  inconvenience  during  a season  of  pressure. 

When  a pressure  takes  place  in  England,  the  first  objects  of  suspicion 
are  the  banks.  People  that  have  money  in  their  banker’s  hands  draw  it 
out  and  hoard  it.  The  bankers,  knowing  that  they  are  liable  to  these  de- 
mands, draw  in  their  funds,  and  make  provision  accordingly.  Hence  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  rendered  dormant  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  re- 
quired to  be  in  a state  of  activity.  Banks  that  issue  notes  are  more  liable 
than  others  to  these  sudden  demands.  But  no  such  feeling  exists  at  pres- 
ent in  Scotland.  And  should  the  Act  of  1845  have  the  effect  of  inoculat- 
ing the  people  with  the  love  of  gold,  and  by  this  means*place  the  banks 
in  the  same  position  during  a pressure  as  the  banks  of  England,  it  mirf 
be  regarded  as  a national  calamity. 

On  this  subject,  we  again  quote  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bell : — 

“Nor  arc  these  benefits,  great  as  they  are,  the  only  advantages  which  we  have  de- 
rived from  our  system  of  banking.  Our  one-pound  notes  connect  and  familiarize  crtrj 
artisan  and  laborer  in  the  country  with  our  banking  establishments  ; and  the  implied 
confidence  in  our  paper  currency,  thus  created  and  perpetuated  by  the  ge'neral  exp®* 
rience  of  the  sufficiency  of  our  banks,  has  on  many  occasions  been  remarkably  ill®* 
trated.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  at  this  moment  nine  tenths  of  the  laboring 
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classes  of  Scotland,  if  they  had  their  choice,  would  prefer  a one-pound  note  to  a sov- 
ereign ; and,  as  a consequence  of  this  feeling  of  security,  combined  with  a sense  of  the 
other  advantages  of  the  system,  no  one  in  Scotland  can  have  forgotten  the  truly  na- 
tional stand  on  behalf  of  our  currency,  which  was  made  by  rich  and  poor  in  the  year 
1825,  when  your  English  economists  proposed  to  visit  us  with  an  injury  similar  to  that 
which  was  in  that  year  inflicted  on  England. 

M With  banking  establishments  thus  preeminently  possessed  of  national  confidence, 
no  mercantile  convulsion  has  hitherto  created  any  general  run  on  our  great  joint-stock 
banks.  It  has  been  otherwise  in  England,  where,  in  consequence  of  legislative  enact- 
ments, the  public  have  been  taught  to  regard  gold  and  silver  as  the  only  representatives 
of  value.  The  bond  of  union  between  the  banks  and  the  mass  of  the  people  has  thus 
been  severed ; and  when  a monetary  crisis  occurs,  its  consequences  arc  incalculably 
more  injurious.  With  us  (though  very  rarely),  runs  have  been  occasionally  made  on 
particular  banks  ; but  it  has  been  merely  to  withdraw  a deposit  from  one  bank  to  place 
it  in  another  ; or  to  exchange  the  notes  of  a suspected  bank  for  the  notes  of  one  of  our 
national  joint-stock  banks,  the  prevailing  confidence  in  our  paper  currency  remaining 
unshaken.  In  this  way  the  disposable  banking  capital  or  resources  remain  in  the  ag- 
gregate unchanged  ; whereas  with  you  the  run  is  for  gold;  and  the  coin  thus  with- 
drawn from  one  bank  is  not  re-deposited  in  another,  but  hoarded  till  the  panic  is  over, 
by  which  means  the  entire  banking  resources  of  the  country  are  involved  in  the  conse- 
quences of  the  temporary  disaster  ; and  this,  too,  at  the  very  time  when  these  resources 
are  most  needed.” 


IV.  — Laws  of  the  Currency  in  Scotland. 

In  Scotland  the  lowest  point  of  the  circulation  is  in  March,  and  the 
highest  in  November.  The  advance,  however,  between  these  two  points 
is  not  uniform,  for  the  highest  of  the  intervening  months  is  May,  after 
which  there  is  a slight  reaction ; but  it  increases  again  until  November, 
and  falls  off  in  December.  The  reason  of  the  great  increase  in  May  and 
November  is,  that  these  are  the  seasons  for  making  payments.  The  in- 
terest due  on  mortgages  is  then  settled,  annuities  are  then  paid,  the  coun- 
try people  usually  take  the  interest  on  their  deposit  receipts,  and  the  ser- 
vants receive  their  wages.  There  are  frequently  large  sums  transferred 
by  way  of  mortgage.  It  is  the  custom  of  Scotland  to  settle  all  transac- 
tions, large  as  well  as  small,  by  bank  notes,  not  by  cheques  on  bankers, 
as  in  London.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  monthly  variations  occur  uni- 
formly every  year,  while  the  amount  of  the  circulation  in  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  different  years  undergoes  comparatively  very  little  change. 

A Table,  showing  the  Circulation  of  all  the  Banks  in  Scotland  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  March , July,  and  November , in  the  years  1834, 1835,  1836,  1837,  1838,  and 
1839. 


Number  of  Banks. 

March. 

£ 

July, 

£ 

November. 

£ 

1834 

21 

2,834,627 

3,094,468 

3,497,795 

1835 

21 

2,822,417 

3,097,947 

3,457,899 

1836 

21 

2,934,292 

3,222,142 

2,962,673 

3,657,431 

1837 

22 

2,875,404 

2,811,377 

3,560,242 

1838 

23-24 

3,060,199 

3,688,410 

1839 

24-28 

3,041,545 

3,120,183 

3,559,599 

This  table  shows  us,  first,  that  the  circulation  of  Scotland  is  at  its  lowest 
point  in  the  month  of  March,  is  higher  in  July,  and  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  November.  Secondly,  in  the  corresponding  months  of  different 
years  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  circulation.  We 
find  that  during  a course  of  six  years,  the  difference  between  the  lowest 
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and  the  highest  circulation  in  the  corresponding  months  is  very  trifling. 
Thirdly,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  banks  does  not  produce  a corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation.  In  November, 
1834,  the  number  of  banks  of  issue  was  twenty-one;  by  November,  1839, 
they  had  increased  to  twenty -eight ; yet  the  circulation  at  the  former  pe- 
riod was  £ 3,497,795,  and  in  the  latter,  £ 3,559,599.  Fourthly,  these 
facts  prove  that  the  circulation  of  Scotland  does  not  produce  any  effect  upon 
prices,  nor,  consequently,  upon  the  foreign  exchanges.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  adduce  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  prices  of  commod- 
ities do  not  go  on  increasing  from  March  to  November  in  every  year ; 
and  if  they  do  not,  they  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  currency.  Fifthly, 
this  regularity  in  the  circulation  shows  that  it  must  be  governed  by  some 
uniform  laws,  arising  from  the  local  circumstances  or  habits  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  this  we  think  will  always  be  the  case  where  the  banks  are  pas- 
sive, and  permit  themselves  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  wants  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  carried  on  in  their  respective  districts.  ( Currency  and 
Banking , by  J.  W.  Gilbart.) 

That  the  laws  of  the  currency  in  Scotland  are  the  same  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  1845  as  before,  is  evident  from  the  following  Table  : — 


An  Account  of  the  Circulation  op  the  Banks  op  Scotland  during  the  ft# 
weeks  ending  at  the  under-mentioned  dates , in  the  years  1846, 1847,  and  1848,  aittingdih- 
ing  the  notes  of  £ 5 and  upwards  from  those  below  that  amount . 


Date. 

Number 
of  Banka. 

Fixed  Iaaue. 

£5  and 
upwards. 

Under  £B. 

Total 

1846. 

March  28 

18 

£3,087,209 

£ 828,778 

£ 2,189,993 
2,358,365 

£3,018,771 

Aog. 

15 

u 

u 

1,013,539 

1,235,072 

3,371,904 

Dec. 

5 

u 

u 

2,761,786 

3,996,858 

1847. 

March  27 

M 

a 

1,063,384 

1,121,236 

2,296,959 

3,360.343 

July 

17 

M 

a 

2,374,682 

2,589,241 

3,495,918 

Dec. 

4 

It 

it 

1,143,241 

3,732,482 

1848. 

March  25 

it 

u 

932,496 

2,019,439 

2,951,935 

July 

15 

(1 

u 

982,963 

1,158,981 

2,123,680 

3,106,643 

Dec. 

2 

U 

u 

2,411,141 

3,570,122 

The  Act  of  1845  does  not  appear  to  have  much  effect  on  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation.  But  it  has  had  an  effect  in  other  ways.  It  has 
required  the  Scotch  banks  to  keep  a larger  amount  of  gold  in  their  vaults. 
This  is  evident  from  the  following  Table  : — 


A Return  of  the  Aggregate  Amount  of  Notes  in  Circulation  in  Scotland,  a*d 
of  the  Aggregate  Amount  of  Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  held  bt  Banks  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  last  day  of  the  second  week  of  February  and  November , in  the  yean  1642, 
1843,  1844,  1845, 1846,  and  1847. 


Tears. 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 


Posuabt. 

Notea.  Coin. 

£ £ 
2,710,515  408,220 

2,552,267  481,102 

2,690,969  422,968 

2,982,867  403,083 

3,097,930  1,116,088 

3,533,346  1,280,597 


Novimiil 

Notea.  Coin. 

£ £ 
3,078,289  411,070 

3,149,554  381,907 

3,555,789  324,982 

3,784,118  676,674 

4,046,526  1,284,261 

3,783,904  1,100,258 


It  has  also  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  banks  to  increase  their  charges* 
and  to  decline  granting  cash  credits.  The  banks  are  required  to  keep  in 
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their  coffers  a large  amount  of  gold.  This  increased  amount  yields  no 
interest ; and  hence  to  that  extent  the  Act  diminishes  their  profits.  To 
make  up  the  same  amount  of  profit  as  heretofore,  the  charges  for  dis- 
counts and  advances  are  increased.  This  illustrates  a principle  that  we 
think  will  always  be  found  correct,  that  restrictions  upon  banks  are  taxes 
upon  the  public . This  principle  is  not  sufficiently  obvious  to  statesmen, 
nor  even  to  the  public,  in  England ; the  mercantile  classes  have  been 
pleased,  rather  than  otherwise,  when  laws  have  been  passed  injurious  to 
bankers.  In  Scotland  such  matters  are  better  understood.  The  commer- 
cial classes  have  always  rallied  round  the  banks;  they  have  had  the  saga- 
city to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  principle  we  have  advanced ; they  know 
that  capital  employed  in  banking  must  be  made  to  produce  an  average 
profit : and  if  the  Legislature  causes  one  branch  of  business  to  be  less 
productive,  the  bankers  must  make  other  branches  more  productive,  in 
order  to  render  capital  employed  in  banking  as  profitable  as  it  would  be 
if  employed  in  other  occupations.  But  the  Act  of  1845  not  only  in- 
creased the  charge,  it  led  to  a limitation  of  accommodation.  There  is  no 
one  point  on  which  Scotchmen,  of  all  classes,  are  more  unanimous  in 
opinion,  than  on  the  advantages  that  have  arisen  to  their  country  from  the 
system  of  cash  credits.  This  system  can  exist  only  with  a note  circula- 
tion. One  of  its  objects  on  the  part  of  the  banker  is  to  increase  his  circu- 
lation. But  he  has  no  profit  by  increasing  his  circulation  of  notes,  if  he 
must  keep  in  his  coffers  an  additional  amount  of  gold  equal  to  that  in- 
crease. But  gold  is  the  idol  of  our  currency  theory.  The  cash  credit 
system,  therefore,  with  all  the  virtues  it  produced,  has  been  offered  up  in 
sacrifice  to  this  “golden  calf.” 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Circulation  of  all  the  banks  in  Scotland 
during  the  year  1848  : — 


Amount  of  Bank  Notes  authorized  by  law  to  be  issued  by  the  several  Banks  of  Issue 
in  Scotland  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Bank  Notes  in  Circulation  and 
of  Coin  held  during  thirteen  periods  of four  weeks,  from  December  4th,  1847,  to  November 
4th , 1848,  as  published  in  the  Gazette. 

Names  of  Banka. 


Bank  of  Scotland  . 

Royal  Bank 

British  Linen  Company 
Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland 
National  Bank  of  Scotland  . 

Union  Bank  of  Scotland  . 

Edinburgh  & Glasgow  Bank 
Aberdeen  Banking  Company  . 
Aberdeen  Town  & County  Bank 
North  of  Scotland  Banking  Company 
Dundee  Banking  Company . 

Eastern  Bank  or  Scotland 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland  . 
Clydesdale  Banking  Company . 

City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
Caledonian  Banking  Company 
Perth  Banking  Company  . 

Central  Bank  of  Scotland 

. Totals 
B B 1 


Authorized 

Circulation. 

Arenas 

Circulation. 

Coin. 

£300,485 

£ 326,276 

£ 160,042 

183,000 

182,293 

80,866 

. 438,024 

408,300 

142,052 

374,880 

430,415 

146,449 

297,024 

292,681 

70,415 

327,223 

304,923 

91,163 

136,657 

124,048 

36,716 

88,467 

103,776 

33,652 

70,133 

83,767 

18,950 

154,319 

141,919 

18,772 

33,451 

27,821 

5,281 

33,636 

337,938 

31,806 

6,518 

374,959 

111,694 

104,028 

100,621 

28,001 

72,921 

104,366 

52,657 

53,434 

55,296 

43,738 

15,762 

38,656 

13,738 

42,933 

43,743 

10,880 

3,087,209 

8,180,748 

1,043,608 

2*- 
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156  A Treatise  on  Banking. 

The  following  is  the  latest  return,  taken  from  the  Bankeis’  Magazine 
for  May,  1849,  and  shows  the  proportion  between  the  notes  of  £ 5 and 
above,  and  those  below  £ 5.  One  advantage  arising  from  this  publication 
is,  that  we  can  so  readily  refer  to  the  records  of  the  circulation.  Those 
who  have  never  waded  through  Parliamentary  Returns  in  order  to  prepare 
tables  for  the  public  little  know  the  time  and  labor  thus  consumed.  We 
now  find  this  done  to  our  hand,  and  laid  before  us  in  a most  lucid  manner, 
every  month.  The  future  history  of  banking  and  of  currency  will  be 
compiled  from  the  facts  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  Bankers’  Magazine. 

Average  Circulation  and  Com  held  by  the  Scotch  Banks  during  the  fivr  wteb 
ending  Saturday,  the  24 th  day  of  March,  1849. 

A? emgt 

Average  Circulation  during  Poor  Amount  rf 
Weeks  ending  u above.  Gold  A Sire 
Coin  Md 


Names  of  Banks. 

Authorized 

Circulation. 

£5  and 

upward*. 

Voder 

£& 

1*4. 

during  Foe 

Waskaeodiag 

asabova 

Bulk  of  Scotland 

£ 

. 300,485 

£ 

96,185 

1M$S 

289774 

1«M* 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 

183,000 

68,769 

115,037 

173,796 

79,001 

British  Linen  Company  . . • 

. 438,084 

126,266 

866,999 

381,854 

136,357 

Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland 

. 374,880 

184,988 

267,146 

382,073 

107,961 

National  Bank  of  Scotland 

. 897,084 

86,453 

182,361 

267,804 

62,977 

Union  Bank  of  Scotland  . 

887,283 

107,477 

190,477 

297,964 

10M* 

Edinburgh  Sc  Glasgow  Bank  . . 

. 136,657 

45,806 

73,984 

119,130 

a, « 

Banking  Company  in  Aberdeen  . 

88,467 

31,813 

68,856 

100,070 

mm 

Aberdeen  Town  Sc  County  Bank 

. 70,133 

21,834 

62,809 

74,703 

16,925 

North  of  Scotland  Banking  Company 

. 154,319 

46,863 

80,612 

127,366 

19,844 

Dundee  Banking  Company 

. 33,461 

8,808 

18,996 

27,906 

4,698 

Eastern  Bank  of  Scotland  . • 

. 33,636 

11,876 

18,286 

30,102 

8,170 

Western  Bank  of  Scotland  • 

. 337,938 

99,864 

866,937 

366,801 

116,909 

Clydesdale  Banking  Company 

. 104,038 

90,233 

70,632 

90,866 

31,193 

66.670 

City  of  Glasgow  Bank 

. 73,981 

39,678 

68,667 

* 98,229 

Caledonian  Banking  Company 

. 63,434 

13,626 

33,163 

46,789 

16,642 

Perth  Banking  Company . 

. 38,666 

10,187 

84,664 

34,741 

11,1® 

Central  Bank  of  Scotland 

42,933 

10,603 

26,861 

37,464 

nm 

Totals 

. 3,087,209 

966,278 

1,978,845 

2,936,120 

LW73 

Among*  the  theories  on  the  currency  was  a notion  of  establishing  one 
bank  of  issue  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  following  evidence  on  tins 
subject  was  given  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  manager  of  the  Ayrshire  Bank, 
before  the  Committee  on  Banks  of  Issue  in  1841 : — 

“ Bo  yon  think  the  establishment  of  a single  bank  of  issue  for  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  advantageous  or  otherwise  to  Scotland  V* . . . . 14 1 conceive  that  it  nut  be 
very  destructive  to  Scotland  ” 

“ In  what  way  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  would  overturn  the  present  sys* 

tern  of  banking  in  Scotland.  Our  system  of  banking  is  based  upon  the  power  thatow 
currency  gives  us  to  allow  a high  rate  of  deposit  interest ; if  you  take  from  us  the  profit 
that  our  currency  yields,  we  must  make  our  profit  from  some  other  source  ; we  must 
increase  the  charges  to  the  community,  and  allow  less  interest,  or  probably  no  interest 
at  all,  and  our  system  will  be  totally  changed.” 

Another  favorite  notion  has  been  the  abolition  of  all  notes  under  £ & 
A Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  made  reports  on  this  subject  in  the  year  1826.  The  evidence 
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produced  by  the  Scotch  hanker  was  so  overwhelming,  that  both  the  com- 
mittees recommended  the  postponement  of  the  measure.  Robert  Paul, 
Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  following  would  he  the  effects  of 
the  abolition  of  the  small  notes  (Lords'  Report , p.  204) : — 

M We  should  diminish  the  number  of  our  branches,  because  we  should  be  involved 
in  an  expense  in  the  transmission  of  gold,  which  the  profits  arising  out  of  our  branches 
could  never  compensate ; the/  are  not  the  most  profitable  part  of  our  business  j they 
are  attended  with  a great  man/  hazards  and  disadvantages. 

“ Wc  should  withdraw  our  cash  accounts,  because  the/  could  no  longer  accomplish 
the  end  for  which  the/  were  granted ; which  was  the  maintaining  our  circulation,  espe* 
ciallv  of  our  small  notes. 

u We  should  diminish  the  interest  of  our  deposit  accounts,  because  we  should  then  be 
required  to  keep  a very  large  amount  of  dead  stock  of  gold  in  our  coffers,  to  meet  the 
constant  variations  that  would  arise,  and  to  keep  it  wholly  unproductive.  I imagine 
that,  if  a gold  currency  were  substituted  for  a small-note  currency,  there  would  be  a 
much  greater  amount  of  gold  required  than  there  is  at  present  of  notes.  We  have  at 
present,  in  order  to  meet  tne  constant  variations,  a large  amount  of  notes  constantly  on 
hand,  and  in  the  same  way  we  should  require  a stock  of  gold,  and  that  would  be  pro- 
portionably  larger  a a the  general  circulation  would  be  greater.”  (Lords’  Report, 
p.  132.) 


WiLJcnroTOH  Am  Manchkstm  Railroad  Boitds.— The  bids  for  $300,000 
Wilmington  and  Manchester  bonds  were  opened  yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  office  of 
Winslow,  Lanier,  & Co.,  at  three  o’clock.  The  number  of  bonds  bid  for  was  531,  at 
rates  varying  from  below  80  per  cent  to  par.  The  successful  bids  were  as  follows : — 


63  bonda  at  100  per  cant. 

. 963,000.00 

10  bonds  at  90.66  per  CL  . 

. . 9,066.00 

10  44 

98  14 

. . 9,800.00 

26  44 

90.46 

44 

22,612.60 

11  “ 

93ft  44 
96)  44 

. 10,642.50 

5 44 

90.26 

44 

. . 4,513.00 

2 44 

. . 1,915.00 

26  44 

90.20 

(i 

. 22,650.00 

10  11 

96  44 

. 9,50000 

12  44 

90.06 

«i 

. 10,806.00 

18  44 

94  44 

. . 16,920.00 

76  44 

90.00 

u 

. 68,400.00 

8 44 

92  44 

. . 7,380  00 

— 

.... 

10  44 
26  44 

91ft  44 
90.66  44 

. . 9,160.00 

. . 22,662.60 

300 

nailing 

9378,886.00 

The  following  were  the  successful  bidders : — 

E.  W Charles,  Darlington.  8.  C.  6 at  100  Corcoran  ft  Riga,  Washington.  25  at  90.46 

H.  NuU,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  6 at  100  44  44  25  at  90.20 

N N Nixen,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  6 at  100  44  44  20  at  90 

Alfred  Smith,  Wilmington^  N.  C.  10  at  100  Chubb,  Schenck,  ft  Co.,  44  10  at  90.66 

Eli  Gregg,  Mara  Bluff,  S.  C.  15  at  100  11  “ 10  at  90.06 

G.  J W McCall,  Darlington,  & a 13  at  100  E.  S.  Whelen  ft  Co  , Philadelphia,  6 at  90.25 

James  S.  Gibson  “ “ 10 at  96  Thomas  McKenzie,  New  York,  Sat  90.06 

R.  Rogers.  Black  Creek,  11  Bat  98*  G.  J.  W.  McCall,  Darlington, & C.  12 at  90 

John  A.  Rogers,  Black  Creek,  44  3 at  96ft  A.  T.  Clark,  Tar  boro,  N.  C.  1 at  90 

D.  Rees  Gregg,  Mara  Bluff.  44  2 at  96)  Allen  McFarlan,  Cheraw,  S C.  20  at  90 

James  Maultsly.Whiieeviue,  N.  C.  10  at  96  M.  J.  McMall,  Darlington,  44  Sat  90 

Gilbert  Potteri,  Wilmington,  44  6 at  94  John  F.  Ervin,  “ 44  6 at  90 

Edward  Kidder,  " 44  6 at  94  Wm,  Erane,  Marion  CL  House.  8.C.  6 at  90 

John  A.  Taylor,  44  44  6 at  94  J.  A.  Maltby,  Whiteeville,  NTS  4 at  90 

H.  M.  Baldwin,  Whiteeville,  44  3 at  94  John  Dawson.  Wilmington.  11  6 at  90 

Calvin  Haynes,  44  44  3 at  92  R.  Wooten,  44  44  2 at  90 

DeRoesett  ft  Brown,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  6 at  92  ■ ■ — 

Edmund  Clark,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  10  at  91}  In  all, 300 

Corcoran  ft  Rigga,  Washington,  26  at  90.66 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  221  bonds  bid  for,  — 211  at  from  80  to  90, 
mostly  at  near  latter  price,  and  10  at  under  80. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  portion  by  far  of  the  above  loans  was  taken  by 
residents  of  the  two  Caroliuas,  and  one  third  by  Corcoran  & Riggs,  of  Washington, 
who  will  resell  their  bonds  in  small  sums,  mostly  to  their  friends  south  of  them.  Only 
hro  bonds  were  taken  in  New  York,  and  five  in  Philadelphia.  The  South  are  fully 
Uive  to  the  value  of  the  road.  — New  York  Exprem,  July  11. 
vol.  i. 
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Mabtlakd  Public  Debt.— “ By  order  of  the  Treasurer  of  Maryland,  I am  direct* 
ed  to  give  notice  that  he  will  pay,  on  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  tne  balance  of  the 
funded  stock  issued  for  arrear  interest,  now  outstanding,  after  which  day  the  same  shall 
cease  to  bear  interest.  — John  S.  Gittinos,  Commissioner  of  Loans” 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  advertisement  that  the  Commissioner  of  Loans,  under 
instructions  from  the  State  Treasurer,  will  pay,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  the  balance  of 
the  outstanding  funded  stock  issued  for  arrear  interest  The  stock,  it  will  be  rec* 
ollected,  was  issued  for  interest  in  arrears  during  the  suspension  of  the  State  from 
1842  to  1848.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  the  State  will  have  paid  all  the  stock  issued 
for  arrear  interest,  amounting  to  $ 878,737.45.  The  first  payment  in  redemption  of 
this  stock  was  made  in  October,  1849,  and  the  whole  will  have  been  paid,  with  inter- 
est, in  less  than  two  years.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  every  true  son  of  Maryland  to 
know  these  facts,  constituting  as  they  do  the  substantial  evidences  of  the  strict  main- 
tenance  of  the  State’s  faith  and  of  the  6tcady  and  sure  redemption  of  her  public  debt 
Having  thus  disposed  of  the  funded  arrears  of  interest,  the  surplus  means  of  the  State 
will  hereafter  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  reduction  of  her  funded  debt  proper.— 
Baltimore  American. 

Manufacture  op  Steel  Pews.  — Steel  pens  are  almost  entirely  manufactured  by 
women  and  young  girls  ; and  it  is  probable  that,  out  of  2,000  persons  or  upwards  now  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  not  above  100  or  150  arc  of  the  male  sex.  The  manufacture  of 
pen-holders  and  pen-boxes  gives  employment  to  an  additional  number  of  women  sod 
children,  variously  estimated  at  from  200  to  400  persons.  About  the  year  1820  or  1881, 
the  first  gross  of  w three  slit”  pens  were  sold,  wholesale,  at  the  rate  of  £ 7 4s.  the  groa. 
In  1830,  they  had  fallen  to  8s.  and  in  1832  to  Os.  the  gross.  One  factory  alone,  in  Bir- 
mingham, produces  them  at  the  rate  of  no  less  than  40,000  gross,  or  5,760,000  in  ft 
week,  — very  nearly  a million,  or  960,000  per  working  day,  or  279,528,000  per  annum- 
At  the  lowest  calculation,  Birmingham  produces  1000  million  per  annum.  Tbe 
cheapest  pens  are  sold  as  low  as  2 d.  per  gross,  wholesale ; and  the  price  rises  with  the 
elasticity  and  finish  of  the  pens  up  to  3s.  6 d.  and  5s.  per  gross. 

Birmingham  produces  them  all,  and  one  establishment  has  the  distinctive  mark  of 
500  different  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  America,  for  whom  he  manufactures  according  to  order. 

The  sheets  of  steel,  received  from  Sheffield,  are  reduced  to  the  required  tensity  by 
successive  transits  through  the  rolling-mill,  operations  tended  by  men  and  boy»- 
When  reduced  to  the  thinness  of  a steel  pen,  length  about  two  feet,  breadth  2}  to  3 
inches,  the  sheets  are  ready  for  punching  out  the  blanks.  This  process  is  performed 
with  very  great  rapidity,  — one  girl  of  average  industry  and  dexterity  being  able  to 
punch  out  about  100  gross  a day.  The  next  operation  is  to  place  the  blanks  in  a con- 
cave die,  on  which  a slight  touch  from  a convex  piece  produces  the  required  shape, 
that  of  the  semi-tube.  The  slits  and  apertures  to  increase  the  elasticitv,  and  the  mak- 
er’s or  vender’s  name  or  mark,  are  produced  by  a similar  tool.  Previously,  however, 
the  pen  undergoes  a variety  of  other  processes.  When  complete  all  but  the  slit,  it  is 
soft  and  pliable,  and  may  be  bent  or  twisted  in  the  hands  like  a piece  of  thin  lead. 
Being  collected  in  “ grosses,”  or  “great  grosses,’’  the  pens  are  thrown  into  little  square 
boxes  by  men,  and  placed  in  a furnace,  where  they  remain  till  box  and  pens  are  of  a 
white  heat.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  thrown  hissing  hot  into  pails  or  tanks  of  oil, 
when  they  may  be  broken  like  so  many  wafers : after  draining,  they  are  then  made  to 
revolve  rapidly  in  a perforated  cylinder  — London  Builder. 

Life  Insurance  in  England.  — At  the  quarterly  general  court  of  the  Equitable  A* 
enrance  Office  of  London,  held  in  May  last,  the  account  for  the  period  ending  the  31st  of 
March  last,  as  reported  by  the  auditors,  was  presented.  It  appeared  from  this  document 
that  the  number  of  new  assurances  effected  was  35,  for  an  amount  of  £31,200.  Theclaimi 
paid  represented  £ 86,800,  and  the  bonuses  ordered  were  to  the  extent  of  £ 109,910. 
The  amount  of  stock  sold  was  £ 210,000  Three  per  Cent.  Reduced.  It  also  appeared 
that  the  society  had  invested  on  mortgage  £ 130,000,  and  for  the  redemption  of  policies 
and  bonuses  £ 16,514,  leaving  a cash  balance  at  the  bank  of  £39,479.  The  actuary 
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then  made  hit  animal  report  of  the  policies  that  had  been  admitted  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year  to  make  up  the  constantly  participating  number  of  5,000.  The  number  ad- 
mitted was  309,  which  included  a policy  dated  in  June,  1845,  and  he  stated  to  the 
meeting  that  the  amount  of  liabilities  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  was 
upwards  of  £ 1,300,000,  effected  by  an  absorption  of  £ 422,000  of  the  capital.  The  en- 
tire remaining  liabilities  on  the  31st  of  December  last  amounted  to  £ 12,730,000,  to 
meet  which  the  society  then  possessed  a present  capital  of  £ 8,330,000,  in  addition  to 
an  income  from  the  premiums  of  assured  members  of  £235,000  a year.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  a member  moved  for  a committee  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  the  society,  which,  after  some  debate,  was  negatived  by  a large  majority.  — London 
Times. 

Gkoroia. — Of  the  thirteen  original  States,  Georgia  and  New  Tork  alone  have 
regularly  progressed  in  rank  from  the  taking  of  the  first  census  in  1790  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  census  in  1850.  Their  relative  ranks  have  been  as  follows : — 


1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820 

1830. 

184a 

186a 

New  Hampshire, 

. 10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Mae— rhuaetta, 

. 4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

Rhode  Island,  . 

. 12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Connecticut,  . 

. 8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

New  York,  . . 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

New  Jer—y,  . 

. 9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Pennsylvania, 

2 

2 

3 

8 

2 

2 

9 

Delaware, 

. 13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Maryland,  . • 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

Virginia, . 

. 1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

North  Carolina,  . 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

South  Carolina,  • 

. 7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Georgia, 

. 11 

11 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

By  this  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  New  York,  from  being  the  fifth,  in  1790,  has 
been  for  a term  of  decades,  the  first ; while  Geoigia  has  advanced  from  the  eleventh, 
in  1790,  to  the  fifth,  in  1850.  None  other  of  the  States  have  advanced  and  maintained 
their  rank. 

But  the  most  remarkable  point  for  observation  and  comment  consists  in  its  prodig- 
ious relative  progress  in  comparison  with  the  other  States.  New  York  — again  in 
tins  instance  — alone  proves  worthy  of  comparison,  and  even  she  lags  behind. 

The  ratio  of  increase  of  these  two  States,  according  to  the  different  censuses,  gives,  — 

1790  to  1800,  Georgia  96  per  et.  —New  Tork  72  1830  to  1840,  Georgia  34  per  ct. — New  York 26 


1800  to  1810,  “ 66  “ “ 63  1840  to  1850,  “ 33  “ “27 

1810  to  1820,  “ 36  “ “ 43  — — 

1820  to  1630,  “ 61  “ “ 39  At.  for  each  10  years,  60  46 

The  proportionate  advance  of  all  the  States  has  been,  from  the  census  of  1790  to 
that  of  1850,  as  follows : — 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

New  Hampshire, 124  Pennsylvania, 432 

Massachusetts, 162  Delaware, 63 

Rhode  Island, 113  Maryland, 82 

Connecticut, 66  Virginia, 87 

Nme  York, 811  North  Carolina, 98 

New  Jersey 166  South  Carolina, 168 

Gsoeoia,  1,014. 


If  extent  of  territory,  or  more  rapid  advance  of  population,  entitles  a State  to  the 
name  of  Empire,  certainly  Georgia  deserves  it  over  that  of  New  York. 

New  Jersey  Banks.  — There  is  a small  locality  in  New  Jersey,  under  the  name 
of  Tom’i  River,  within  about  a day’s  journey  from  New  York,  which  has  been  selected 
as  the  nominal  place  of  issne  of  two  Wall  Street  banks,  in  addition  to  one  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  — at  the  Bergen  Iron  Works.  From  this  circumstance,  the 
place  derives  some  interest  to  us  of  New  York,  and  it  seems  desirable  to  make  known 
that  the  town  or  village  contains  four  stores,  one  public  house,  and  two  banks , besides 
the  one  In  the  neighborhood.  The  landlord  of  the  public  house  is  the  president  of 
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one  of  the  banks,  — the  Union  Bank,  Ocean  County,  — and  the  keeper  of  thi  top 
goods  store,  which,  like  all  small  country  stores,  is  an  omnium  patkersm , hiring  nr 
•ale  almost  every  description  of  articles,  is  the  president  of  the  other,  — the  Deltwsn 
and  Hudson  Bank,  Ocean  County.  This  out-of-the-way  place  presents  several  tot 
Acuities  in  the  way  of  the  redemption  of  the  bills. 

The  bills  are  mostly  issued  in  Wall  Street,  and  sold  largely  to  brokers  at  s discessti 
to  put  them  in  circulation.  Leaving  the  city  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
taking  the  train  by  the  Amboy  Railroad,  the  locality  cannot  be  reached  before  ax 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  — after  banking  hours.  To  present  them  for  payment,  it » 
necessary  to  remain  a day  there,  as  the  train  passes  before  banking  business  com* 
menees,  and  a third  day  must  pass  before  New  York  can  be  again  reached. 

By  the  banking  law  of  New  Jersey,  banks  are  entitled  to  three  days’  grace  in  rt* 
deeming  their  notes,  after  presentation  ; which  enables  the  officers  to  send  to  New 
York  for  specie,  if  any  large  amount  of  bills  is  presented  for  payment.  In  this  man- 
ner is  working  the  trade  in  a depreciated  currency,  which  is  on  the  increase,  and 
which  it  behooves  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  remedy. 

The  bank  neighboring  those  at  Tonvs  River  is  the  Ocean  Bank,  at  Bergen  Iron 
Works.  The  bills  issued  are  ufac-timile  of  the  issues  of  the  bank  of  the  same  name 
in  this  city,  the  names  of  the  officers  excepted.  This  bank  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  located  at  Bergen  in  that  part  of  New  Jersey  neighboring  New  York,  but 
this  is  not  so. 

The  trade  driven  in  these  bills  is  all  in  small  notes,  and  the  only  effectual  remedy 
seems  to  be  not  to  permit  issues  of  bills  under  ten  dollars,  which  our  abundant  supply 
of  gold  enables  us  to  do  with  ease.  A large  profit  is  derived  by  a few  owners  or  banks 
ont  of  the  New  York  public,  for  the  circulation  is  confined  to  New  York.  The  com- 
munity wants  no  suen  circulation  as  this,  and  the  sooner  it  gets  rid  of  it  the  better 
The  issues  are  based  on  deposits  of  good  stocks,  so  that,  as  long  as  the  securities  are 
of  value,  the  bills  will  be  of  value,  minus  | per  cent,  which  is  the  discount  they  besr 
In  the  market.  — New  York  Evening  Poet. 

Nnw  York  Banks.  — The  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  one  or  two  pttme* 
in  the  city  of  New  York  to  alarm  capitalists  on  account  of  the  banking  feature  of  the 
Canal  Bill,  and  thereby  to  create  a prejudice  against  the  contemplated  law,  bm 
prompted  me  to  examine  the  books  in  the  State  Banking  Department,  in  order  to  oh* 
t*in  official  information,  — first,  as  to  the  bank  charters  which  expire  within  the  term 
prescribed  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  enlargement;  and  secondly,  the  amount  of 
stocks  now  deposited  for  bank  circulation,  and  which  must  soon  be  substituted  ft* 
other  stocks. 

, The  returns  show  that  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  certificates  will  be  needed  hert 
to  take  the  place  of  the  circulation  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  expiration  or  Ttt 
charters  of  twblve  banks  i*  1852-  53,  and  by  the  substitution  of  S 1,958,889  of 
Government  and  State  9toeks,  which  fall  due  in  1851  and  1853.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  banking  capital  will  be  less  than  it  is,  or  the  banking  circulation 
than  it  is.  Nor  is  it  practicable  to  purchase  United  States  and  State  6tocks  at  present 
prices,  to  mata  the  basis  of  a circulation  to  take  the  place  of  that  so  soon  to  go  ont  of 
existence.  * Tne  canal  certificates,  therefore,  are  sure  to  find  a ready  market,  and  art 
necessary  to  meet  what  will  be  an  urgent  demand  upon  the  money  market.  — 

York  Express,  June  17. 

Liverpool.  — The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Liverpool  is  the  fact  that  there  h 
not  a single  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  city.  With  a population  of  500,000, 
and  a commerce  so  extensive  as  to  reach  every  section  of  the  world,  this  place  can- 
not boast  one  daily  paper  ! while  San  Francisco,  a city  of  but  two  years*  growth,  issues 
•even.  The  London  Times , of  a late  date,  sneers  at  the  sorry  appearance  of  the  penny 
dailies  on  exhibition  at  the  “ Glass  Palace,”  but  the  writer  torgets  the  vast  power 
wielded  by  those  little  sheets  in  th^  United  States,  — a power  which  may  some  day  be 
felt  in  £nglam\.  % ^ 

Property  in*Wall  Street.  — We  notice  in  a late  number  of  the  New  York  Jeer* 
nal  of  Commerce , the  announcement  of  a sale  of  the  lot  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
Wall  and  William  Streets,  36  feet  front  by  46  deep,  for  $ 1 10,000,  and  the  adjoining 
estate,  24  feet  front  and  the  same  deptfi,  for  $ 100,000 ; -also,  a third  estate,  of  22  feet 
front,  for  $ 70,000,  and  two  lots  adjacent,  44  feet  by  81,  for  $ 80,000.  The  entire  plot 
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of  ground  included  in  this  purchase,  measures  80  feet  on  Wall  Street,  91  on  Wil- 
liam Street,  81  in  the  rear  from  Wall  Street,  and  67  on  the  west;  or  7,567  superficial 
feet.  The  aggregate  amount  paid  for  this  land,  which  in  some  towns  would  only  be 
considered  a decent  house-lot,  is  $ 350,000,  or  $ 46.27  per  superficial  foot.  The  build- 
ings on  the  lots  were  immediately  demolished,  preparatoiy  to  the  erection  of  a stone 
structure,  to  cost  $ 100,000,  and  cover  the  entire  lot,  making  an  aggregate  for  lot  and 
building  of  $450,000. 

Diamonds  at  the  World’s  Fair.  — The  Queen’s  famous  diamond,  the  “ Moun- 
tain of  Light,”  taken  a few  yearn  since  from  Runjeet  Singh,  is  exposed  among  the 
rarities  of  the  Palace ; and  also  one  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company.  Together 
they  are  valued  at  £ 5,000,000,  or  more  than  twentv-five  millions  or  dollars ! They 
are,  however,  in  separate  cases.  In  this  case  of  the  Birmingham  silversmith,  there  are 
twenty  belonging  to  the  crowned  heads  of  different  nations.  The  labels  communicate 
the  following  information,  which  all  may  credit  who  please : — 


Rani*,  779  carats  weight,  valued  at  £4,864,728  Russia,  valutd  at  . . • £36,999 

Fenia,  1,690  “ " “ 6,644,800  France,  " 149,068 

Ottoman  Empire  11  166,800  Germany,  “ ....  165,682 

Panin,  11  34,848  Holland,  “ 10,368 

« " 16,928  Russia,  ••  ....  297,992 

« “ 18,432  Portugal,  “ 369,800 

“ “ 146,800  Fiance,  “ ....  166,000 

« “ 7,200  England,  " 8,000 

« “ 16,200  One  other,  " ....  600 

Great  Mogul,  " 622,728  

PI  job,  “ 30,000  £12,731,963 

Add  lb*  eetlmated  ralue  of  the  Queen’s  and  the  East  India  Company's,  . 6,000,000 


And  we  hart  an  aggregate  of £ 17,731,968 

or  nearly  ninety  million*  of  dollar*  ! 


There  are  numerous  other  diamonds  shown,  increasing  the  aggregate  value  to  mors 
tkan  one  hundred  million s l How  many  opportunities  will  the  world  nave  to  look  upon 
such  vast  wealth  as  this  ? Here,  in  a space  of  twelve  inches,  are  valuables  sufficient  to 
boy  out  half  a dozen  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  build  four  such  canals 
ns  the  Erie  will  be  when  enlarged  ! And  all  this  wealth,  with  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  articles  which  look  to  have  greater  intrinsic,  and  which  have  more  reed 
.ralue,  may  all  be  looked  at  for  a shilling  1 — Correspondence  of  the  Albany  Journal . 

Life  Insurance  in  New  York.  — All  companies  or  associations  transacting  the 
business  of  Life  Insurance  in  this  State  are  required,  by  the  provisions  contained  in 
section  1 of  chapter  95  of  the  laws  of  1851,  to  deposit  with  the  Comptroller,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  August  next,  stocks  or  bonds  and  mortgages  to  the  amount  of 
% 50,000,  and  the  like  amount  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  next  These 
stocks  or  bonds  and  mortgages  are  to  be  held  by  the  Comptroller  as  security  for  policy- 
holders in  said  companies. 

The  fourth  section  of  said  act  requires  every  company  or  corporation  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  sister  States  or  foreign  governments,  transacting  the  business  of  life 
Insurance  in  this  State,  to  furnish  to  the  Comptroller,  within  three  months  after  the 
passage  of  the  act,  a full  and  complete  statement  of  their  affairs.  The  time  specified 
m this  section  expired  on  the  8th  of  July  instant. 

The  ninth  section  imposes  a penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act. 

For  the  exact  details  of  this  law,  our  readers  are  referred  to  page  1,012  of  our  June 
number. 

The  Banking  Houses  of  San  Francisco.  — Among  the  few  who  escaped  with 
comparatively  trifling  loss  from  the  fire  of  Saturday  night  were  the  principal  bankers 
of  the  city.  We  have  noticed  the  destruction  of  the  building  occupied  by  Burgoyne 
k Co.,  and  their  enterprise  in  recommencing  business  immediately  in  another  Quarter. 
Of  the  principal  houses,  those  which  entirely  escaped  were  Argenti’s  and  that  of  James 
King.  Mr.  William  King’s  house,  which  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and 
Commercial  Streets,  is  a two-story  brick  building,  very  unpretending  In  appearance, 
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bat  solid,  well  bail!,  and  with  not  a foot  of  superfluous  woodwork  about  it  On  one 
side,  on  Commercial  Street,  it  had  a frame  building  adjoining,  and  on  the  other  t 
brick  house  which  proved  any  thing  but  well  built  or  fire-proof.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  fire  was  beaten  back  by  the  energy  and  determination  of  the 
inmates,  and  the  nouse  saved,  although  in  doing  so,  we  regret  to  say,  Mr.  King  suffered 
a severe  scorching  of  his  hands  and  face.  It  must  have  required  the  most  consummate 
coolness  to  remain  in  the  building  while  the  conflagration  was  raging  on  three  sides  of 
the  building  and  in  its  front,  and  to  work  collectedly  under  such  awfully  alarming  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  King’s  bank  was  open  as  usual  on  Monday  morning,  and  has  since 
been  transacting  business  without  any  interruption. 

Mr.  Argenti’s  building  was  at  one  time  in  imminent  danger,  but  by  cool  and  pw» 
severing  exertions  it  was  saved.  It  is  of  admirable  proportions,  and  its  safety  is  ft 
matter  of  much  congratulation.  Mr.  Argenti  himself,  although  a little  singed,  is  rat- 
injured.  He  also  resumed  business  on  Monday,  as  usual. 

Page,  Bacon,  & Co.,  although  driven  from  the  building  they  occupied,  with  chan* 
teristic  self-possession  secured  all  their  books,  papers,  and  treasure.  The  brick  build- 
ing in  which  they  had  their  banking  establishment  was  deemed  fire-proof,  but  being  for 
a length  of  time  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  conflagration,  and  directly  before  the 
wind,  it  at  length  yielded  and  was  totally  consumed,  with  the  exception  of  the  wslh, 
which  still  remain.  Messrs.  Page,  Bacon,  & Co.,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  card  to 
another  column,  have  resumed  business  promptly,  and  are  about  to  rebuild  immedi- 
ately. Their  office  is  in  Naglee’s  Building,  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Merchant 
Streets. 

Mr.  Wells  stood  by  his  building  gallantly  till  the  last,  and  his  life  almost  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  perseverance.  His  building,  which  was  considered  one  of  the  most  se- 
cure in  the  city,  caught  fire  in  the  cellar  through  a window  in  the  rear,  which  wis,  by 
an  unfortunate  accident,  insecure ; and,  notwithstanding  the  most  untiring  exertions, 
Mr.  Wells  was  compelled  at  length  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  But  the  danger  was  ftl- 
most  as  imminent  without  as  within.  Montgomery  Street  was  then  one  sheet  of  flam* 
and  at  the  door  on  that  side  they  were  driven  back  by  a hot  blast,  which  would  hare  it 
once  consumed  them  if  they  had  ventured  into  it.  They  next  tried  the  side  door,  but 
found  that  it  was  blocked  upon  the  outside  by  goods  piled  against  it.  These  wert 
with  great  difficulty  removed,  and  the  apparently  doomed  men  issued  into  the  blaitog 
Streets,  the  flames  scorching  and  blinding  them  at  every  step.  They  rushed  madly  oft* 
ward,  but  found  they  were  going  more  and  more  into  the  heart  of  the  fire ; at  length, 
summoning  all  their  energy  for  one  last  effort  for  life,  they  partially  retraced  their  steps 
in  the  midst  of  the  blinding  storm  of  fire,  and  were  rescued  from  a dreadful  dam. 
Mr.  Wells  was  carried  to  a place  of  safety,  and  his  injuries  promptly  attended  to.  Al- 
though for  some  time  in  a very  critical  condition,  we  arc  happy  to  be  able  to  state  he 
is  now  entirely  out  of  danger. 

Mr.  Davidson’s  house  was  totally  consumed.  He  Saved  nothing  but  his  hooks 
treasure,  which  were  in  a vault  under  ground.  Mr.  Davidson  is  already  engaged  to 
rebuilding.  — San  Francisco  Herald , May  14. 


Bwrgoyne  fr  Co.'s.  — This  sterling  banking-house,  nothing  daunted  by  the  burning 
their  former  establishment,  immediately  engaged  the  Sociedad  building  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  On  opening  their  fire-proof  vault,  they  found  all  their  books,  paperti 
and  gold  to  the  amount  of  .$  1,500,000,  unscathed,  — not  even  scorched.  Their  bank- 
ing-house was  fully  insured  in  New  Orleans.  With  commendable  zeal,  they  at  on« 
tremt  to  work  while  the  fire  was  still  burning  on  their  premises,  and  bought  the  ad- 
joining lot  on  Washington  Street,  and  contracted  for  the  erection  of  the  largest  bank- 
ing-house ever  bnilt  in  San  Francisco,  in  such  a style  that  hereafter  it  will  be  imposst* 
ble  for  fire  to  hurt  them.  Such  was  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  the  security 
of  their  vault,  that  on  Monday  upwards  of  $ 75,000  were  placed  there  on  deposit  by 
various  citizens.  It  is  their  intention  to  build  three  vaults  in  their  new  banking-boos* 
upon  which  will  be  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  art  to  make  them  utterly  impervious 
to  fire.  We  have  heard  of  several  instances  of  their  liberality,  in  which  they  b»vft 
placed  funds  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  recent  conflft- 
gration.  Such  acts  justify  the  confidence  the  community  feel  in  this  house.  Tbeff 
banking-house  was  open  yesterday,  paying  off  checks  and  receiving  deposits.—^ 
May  13.  ' 
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Revenue  and  Expenditures  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  Financial 

Year  1850  - 51. 


Summary  Statement  of  Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand,  as  per  last  settlement, $ 5,044.93 

Money  borrowed, 39,400.00 

Railroad  tax  for  1850, 52,544.08 

State  tax  outstanding  (received),  1848, 67.40 

State  tax  outstanding  (received),  1849, 567.46 

State  tax  for  1850, 59,704.13 

Civil  commissions, 236.19 

Money  borrowed  to  defray  expense  of  Constitutional  Convention,  . . 40,000  00 

Cash  received  for  old  arsenal  sold, 10.00 

Legacy  of  Jacob  Kimball,  in  trust, 3,430.00 


$201,004.18 

Balance  due  the  Treasurer, 341.13 

$201,345.31 


Expenditures. 


Salaries, $ 19,514.05 

New  Hampshire  Reports  and  Gilchrist’s  Digest, 3,902.12 

Railroad  tax  dividends, 30,507.28 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 2,800.00 

Insane,  . 1,199.90 

Legislature, 27,760.90 

State  Prison, 2.000.00 

State  Printers, 3,091.09 

Constitutional  Convention, 39,917.18 

Publishing  laws, 974.00 

Militia, 25,194.21 

Bounty  on  crows,  bears,  wild-cats,  & c., 3,604.50 

For  money  borrowed, 35,423.90 

Incidental  account, 5,456.18 


$ 201,345.31 

Respectfully  submitted,  Epson  Hill,  Treasurer 


Important  Xaws  adopted  in  New  York,  June  Session,  1851.  — Governor 
Hunt  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  its  session,  his  approval  of,— 

L The  bill  to  divide  the  State  into  Congressional  Districts ; 

II.  The  Canal  Enlargement  bill ; 

III.  The  bill  providing  for  widening  the  locks  of  the  Oswego  Canal ; and 

IV.  The  general  appropriation  bill. 

Thus  all  the  leading  measures  of  the  session  have  become  laws. 

Texas  Public  Debt.  — The  Texas  bondholders  are  summoned,  by  circular  of  the 
committee,  to  a meeting  of  the  creditors  on  the  15th  of  September  next.  The  Presi- 
dent has  promised  them  an  answer  by  that  time  to  the  question,  u What  class  of  cred- 
itors were  entitled  to  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  proviso  in  the  Boundary  Act,  re- 
serving $ 5,000,000  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  out  of  the  Texan  indemnity, 
and  what  releases  they  would  be  required  to  sign,  to  obtain  the  payment  of  their  re- 
spective obligations.”  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  distinctly  informed  the 
committee,  that  not  one  dollar  of  the  reserved  five  millions  can  or  will  be  disbursed, 
except  under  the  specific  order  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  Texas. 
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Editorial  Correspondence . 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Bank , Massachusetts,  July,  1851. 

I remember  that,  when  I once  had  the  pleasure  of  a personal  interview  with  yon,  you 
made  the  remark,  that  M there  was  very  little  literary  taste  among  bankers,  and  the?  sel- 
dom put  their  pens  to  paper  except  to  write  a bank  letter.”  I have  thought  over  this  sub- 
ject a good  deal,  and  the  idea  has  suggested  itself  to  me  of  offering  a prize  of  S 100  for 
the  best  article  on  some  subject  connected  with  banking.  I will  give  $ 10  towards  mak- 
ing up  such  a prize,  and  I should  think  that  there  could  be  found  cashiers  in  Boston 
cuougli  who  would  subscribe  to  fill  up  the  amount.  The  subject  which  I should  like 
to  see  treated  is  this,  — “ Hints  to  Young  Cashiers.”  Others  might  wish  somethin? 
different.  All  subscribing  could  be  consulted,  and  the  subject  fixed  upon  which  seemed 
to  the  majority  the  best.  Please  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  let  me  hear  from 
you  about  it.  I am  anxious  that  bankers  should  wake  up.  I want  to  see  them  use 
the  talents  which  they  have  in  the  right  manner.  Our  business  is  not  so  dry  that  no 
juice  can  be  expressed  from  it.  It  is  not  so  dry  that  it  must  necessarily  shrivel  all  en- 
gaged in  it.  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  words  cashier  and  mackm 
are  synonymous.  Not  I ! 

With  ardent  aspirations  for  something  higher  and  better,  I remain,  yours  truly, 

Cotter. 

Not*  bt  the  Editor. — We  will  contribute  one  half  the  proposed  fund  (one  him- 
dred  dollars)  for  the  prize  essay,  provided  other  parties  will  make  up  the  balance  of 
the  sum..  The  money  will  be  well  spent  if  it  elicit  contributions  from  those  who  are 
prepared  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject  of  banking. 


Branch  Bank,  Ohio,  June,  1851. 

I have  been  looking  for  some  article  in  the  Bankers1  Magazine  on  the  subject  of  the 
appreciation  of  our  silver  coinage  in  comparison  with  gold,  the  consequent  with- 
drawal of  it  from  circulation,  and  the  embarrassment  caused  thereby  in  the  every-day 
transactions  of  business  amongst  the  people.  The  difficulties  for  want  of  small  change 
have  been  severely  felt  in  the  cities,  and  they  are  beginning  to  affect  the  country. 

This  evil  must  continue  to  increase  as  the  silver  coins  become  drained  from  the 
country  to  the  marts  of  commerce,  whence  they  will  not  return  while  they  command  * 
premium  over  gold  and  bank-notes. 

As  before  observed,  I have  been  looking  for  some  of  your  correspondents,  well 
versed  in  financial  affairs,  or  for  the  editor  himself,  to  propose  some  remedy  for  this 
increasing  cause  of  annoyance  to  the  trading  community.  The  people  will  call  for 
one  ere  long  with  a voice  that  must  be  heeded,  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  should  commence,  in  order  that,  when  a remedy  is  adopted,  it  should 
be  the  best  one. 

I am  well  aware  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  devising  any  plan,  with  » 
hope  of  avoiding  entirely  the  evils  of  a currency  composed  of  metals  constantly  vaTJJ* 
ing  in  their  market  value,  which  variation  is  likely  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  the  continuing  influx  of  gold  from  California,  and  the  uncertainty  of  it* 
duration.  If  Congress  were  to  adjust  the  standard  of  the  coinage  this  year  so  as  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  market  value  of  gold  and  silver,  the  same  disturbing  cans** 
still  prevailing,  in  order  to  answer  the  end  proposed,  other  adjustments  would  hare  to 
be  made  at  short  intervals  of  time,  and  tne  currency  would  thus  in  a few  years  be 
composed  of  coins  of  which  the  same  denomination  would  be  of  many  various  vai u« 
intrinsically,  whereby  confusion  and  perplexity  would  ensue. 

A resort  to  shinplasters  from  five  cents  upwards  has  been  talked  of,  but  I hope 
country  will  not  be  again  driven  into  a toleration  of  so  disgraceful,  and  in  many i* 
instances  infamous,  a measure. 

A plan  has  struck  me,  which  would  at  least  tend  to  mitigate  the  difficulty, » 
to  cure  it.  The  substance  of  which  is,  that  the  government  authorize  the  coinage  c* 

Suarter-dimes  and  half-dimes  of  the  fineness  of  800  thousandths,  which  would 
ieir  value  about  ten  per  cent  leas  than  that  of  the  present  silver  coinage  of  the  Umtm 
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State*.  This  coin  should  be  made  a legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  100  pieces  of  each 
denomination,  and  no  more.  Such  a measure  would  insure  the  circulation  of  quarter- 
dimes  and  half-dimes,  which  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  change,  and  continue 
for  several  years  to  come,  perhaps  until  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
market  should  have  become  settled,  when  a general  revision  of  the  standard  of  the 
larger  coins  might  be  made-  Limiting  the  amount  of  these  coins  to  be  made  a legal 
tender  would  leave  the  old  coinage  still  the  standard  of  value  for  all  except  small  pay 
ments. 

1 have  thrown  out  these  crude  hints,  hoping  that  the  subject  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  financiers  of  the  country.  For  I am  convinced  that  some  measure  will 
shortly  be  required  to  meet  the  difficulties  that  must  ensue  on  account  of  the  state  of 
the  currency. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — Gold  will  not  depreciate  much,  as  compared  with  silver, 
as  long  as  the  former  shall  be  maintained  as  a legal  tender  in  the  United  States  ana 
Great  Britain.  But  for  the  sake  of  small  change,  we  think  ten  and  five  cent  pieces 
could  be  coined,  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  and  the  government,  with  an  alloy  of 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent 


BANK  ITEMS. 

Maiite.  — The  following  banks  have  recently  increased  their  capital : — Sagadahock 
Bank,  Bath,  $50,000,  Commercial  Bank,  Bath,  $ 25,000,  April,  1851 ; Lincoln  Bank, 
Bath,  $ 75,000,  March,  1851 ; Manufacturers  and  Traders1  Bank,  Portland,  $ 25,000. 

Bangor.  — The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Maine  has  commenced  operations  at  Bangof, 
President,  Leonard  March,  Esq. ; Cashier,  William  S.  Dennett  Capital,  $ 250,000. 

New  Hampshire.  — The  following  new  banks  have  been  incorporated  by  the  late 
legislature ; and  they  will  all  'commence  operations,  probably,  during  the  next  six 


months. 

Name.  Location.  Capital. 

IodteD  Head  Bank,  Nashville, $ 100,000 

Granite  State  Bank,  Exeter, 126,000 

Coeheco  Beak,  Dover, 100,000 

Newmarket  Bank,  Newmarket,  .......  100,000 

Franceetown  Bank,  Francectown,  . . ’ 60,000 

Sklmon  Falla  Bank,  RoUtnefbrd, 60,000 

Oration  County  Bank,  Haverhill, 60,000 

Carroll  County  Bank,  Sandwich, 60,000 


Vermont. — The  Union  Bank,  at  Swanton  Falls,  Vermont,  has  commenced 
operations  with  a capital  of  $ 75,000.  Joseph  Blake,  Esq.,  President ; E.  A.  Ken- 
drick, Esq.,  Cashier. 

Derby  Line.  — The  Peopled  Bank  has  been  organized  at  Derby  Line,  Vermont,  with 
a capital  of  $ 50,000.  Harry  Baxter,  President  j N.  T.  Sheafe,  Cashier.  » 

Massachusetts.  — Faneuil  Hall  Bank.  — The  Fanenil  Hall  Bank  has  been  organ- 
ized by  the  appointment  of  James  W.  Baldwin  (of  the  firm  of  Baldwin  and  Stone)  as 
President ; and  Jonas  Bennett,  Esq.  (discount  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank)  as 
Cashier.  The  capital  of  the  bank,  $ 500,000,  was  fully  subscribed  within  a few  days 
after  the  books  were  opened,  and  $ 80,000  more  than  was  required.  The  bank  will 
commence  operations  in  October  next. 

Blarkstone  Dank.  — The  directors  of  the  Blackstone  Bank  have  elected  Frederick  L. 
Gould,  Esq.  (of  the  firm  of  Gould  and  Pratt),  President,  and  Joshua  Loring,  Esq. 
(of  the  Tremont  Bank),  Cashier.  The  bank  will  soon  commence  operations  at  the 
corner  of  Hanover  and  Blackstone  Streets. 

Eagle  Bank.  — Robert  S.  Covill,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  Cashier  of  the  Eagle  Bank, 
Boston,  in  place  of  Mr.  Flint,  who,  after  a long  service  as  Cashier,  has  now  become 
President  of  that  institution. 
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Rhode  Island.  — The  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Providence  commenced  business  an 
the  8th  of  July,  when  the  first  instalment  of  twenty  per  cent,  had  been  paid  in. 

Providence.  — The  Bank  of  America,  in  Providence,  commenced  business  in  July. 
Capital,  $ 50,000.  Adnah  Sackett,  Esq.,  President;  L.  B.  Frieze,  Esq.,  Cashier. 

Connecticut.  — The  branch  of  the  Connecticut  Bank,  at  Southport,  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  independent  institution,  under  the  name  of  the  Southport  Bank,  with  & 
capital  of  $ 100,000.  The  law  provides  as  follows  : — 

“Section  6.  All  the  bills,  notes,  demands,  and  liabilities  whatsoever  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Bank,  issued  and  incurred  on  its  own  account,  owing  and  outstanding  on  the  first 
Monday  of  July  next,  shall  be  paid  and  discharged  by  the  said  Connecticut  Bank. 
And  all  bills,  notes,  demands,  and  liabilities  whatsoever,  issued  and  incurred  by  said 
branch  on  its  own  account,  owing  and  outstanding  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  next, 
shall  be  paid  and  discharged  by  the  said  Southport  Bank,  and  In  case  either  of  said 
banks  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  or  discharge  any  of  the  aforesaid  bills,  notes,  demands, 
or  liabilities  belonging  under  this  act  to  the  other  to  pay,  said  banks  shall  respectively 
account  with  the  other  for  the  same. 

“ Section  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  next,  and  each  and 
every  part  thereof  may  at  any  time  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  General 
Assembly.” 

New  York.  — The  following  new  banks  have  been  organised,  and  have  received 
their  circulating  notes  from  the  Bank  Department,  at  Albany: — 1.  The  Weston 
Bank,  Lockport.  2 The  Dunkirk  Bank,  Dunkirk.  3.  The  Fanners’  Bank  of  Sara- 
toga County.  4.  The  Lumberman’s  Bank,  Wilmurt.  5.  The  Genesee  Valley  Bank, 
Geneseo. 

The  following  are  in  process  of  organization : — 1.  The  Treasury  Bank,  Scottsburg, 
Livingston  County.  2.  The  Bank  of  Carthage.  3.  The  Valley  Bank,  at  Xx>wville, 
Lewis  County. 

Rome.  — A new  bank,  entitled  the  Rome  Exchange  Bank,  was  organized  in  that 
town  in  June  last  The  board  of  directors  elected  the  following  officers: — Robert  B. 
Doxtater,  President ; Roland  S.  Doty,  Vice-President ; Francis  H.  Thomas,  of  Bank 
of  Utica,  Cashier. 

New  Jersey.  — The  new  bank,  called  The  Hudson  River  Bank,  long  ago  projected 
at  Jersey  City,  has  been  organized,  with  John  Cassidy,  Esq.,  as  President. 

Virginia.  — At  a general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of 
Virginia,  held  in  July  at  the  banking-house  in  Norfolk,  a memorial  to  the  next  legis- 
lature was  presented,  setting  forth  the  existing  state  of  affairs  at  the  Norfolk  (or  parent) 
Bank,  and  asking  the  legislature  to  restrict  the  executive  in  the  appointment  of  direc- 
tors, &c.  The  State  director  present  objected  to  the  memorial,  on  the  ground  of  its 
personalities  and  indefiniteness,  and  moved  that  the  bank  and  State  directors  be  invit- 
ed to  resign,  with  a view  of  having  an  entirely  new  directory.  This  was  objected  to, 
and  the  memorial  was  then  adopted. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  — The  State  Bank  of  South  Carolina  has  declared  a dividend 
of  four  per  cent. ; the  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  $ 1.50  per  share ; the  Bank  of  Camden, 
(S.  C.)  $1.75  per  share;  the  Bank  of  Charleston,  five  per  cent.;  the  Union  Bank  of 
South  Carolina,  $ 1.50  per  share  ; the  Commercial  Bank  of  Columbia  (S.  C.),  $ 1 -25 
per  share.  In  reference  to  the  dividends  by  the  banks  of  Charleston,  the  Courier 
says:  — 

“ It  gives  us  much  gratification  to  be  enabled  to  state  the  pleasing  fact,  that  several 
of  the  city  banks  have  given  unmistakable  indications  of  the  flourishing  condition  of 
business  in  Charleston,  by  their  having  announced  dividends  to  be  paid  on  and  after 
the  first  proximo,  of  a larger  amount  than  have  been  paid  for  the  preceding  six  months. 
The  South  Carolina  Bank  has  increased  from  $ 1.35  to  $ 1.50 ; Union  Bank,  from  $ 1.25 
to  $ 1 .50 ; Planters  and  Mechanics’,  from  87  i to  $ 1 ; and  the  Southwestern  Railroad 
Bank  and  the  Southwestern  Railroad,  which  heretofore  paid  $ 2,  have  advanced  to 
$4.25. 

Ohio.  — William  McMeen,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  Cashier  of  the  Springfield 
Bank,  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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CirdevUh.  — A fie w bank  has  been  recently  organized  at  Circleville,  Pickaway 
County,  under  the  general  banking  law  of  Ohio,  entitled  the  Pickaway  County  Bank, 
of  which  Marcus  Brown,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  President,  and  0.  Ballard,  jr , Esq., 
the  Cashier. 

Massillon.  — The  Merchants’  Bank  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  has  been  organized  under  the 
Free  Bank  Law  of  1851.  President,  I.  Steese,  Esq. ; Cashier,  S.  Hunt,  Esq.,  lately  of 
the  Bank  of  Massillon.  The  buying  and  selling  of  exchange,  and  the  collection  of 
paper,  will  form  a prominent  part  of  the  business  of  the  new  bank. 

Michigan. — The  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Bank,  of  Detroit,  have  deposited 
$ 70,000  State  bonds  with  the  Treasurer  of  Michigan,  as  collateral  security  for  that 
amount  of  circulation. 

Missouri.  — The  legislature  passed  a special  act,  during  the  last  session,  authoriz- 
ing certain  commissioners  named  in  the  act,  viz.  Robert  Campbell,  Luther  M.  Ken- 
nett,  Jos.  B.  Wells,  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  to  settle  with  the  Bank  of 
Missouri  her  claim  against  the  State,  that  has  been  running  as  an  account  current 
for  a number  of  years.  The  bank,  on  application,  signified  her  willingness  to  abide  by 
the  award  of  commission.  That  award  has  been  made,  and  the  sum  of  $ 97,000,  more 
or  leas,  decreed  to  the  bank.  The  amount  in  issue  was  about  S 1 10,000,  and  the  main 
auestion,  we  learn,  was  a charge  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  while  she  was  the 
depositary  of  the  State  funds.  The  State  being  a holder  to  the  amount  of  five  sixths 
of  the  stock  of  the  bank,  the  question  at  issue  was,  in  fact,  between  the  State  and  the 
private  stockholders  only,  and,  by  this  award,  the  latter  are  gainers  about  $2,000. 


Bank  Dividends,  July,  1851. 

New  York. — North  River  Bank,  5 per  cent.;  Phenix  Bank,  4;  Merchants’  Ex- 
change Bank,  5. 

Philadelphia  — Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  4 per  cent. ; Bank  of  North  America,  5 per 
cent. 

Baltimore.  — Franklin  Bank,  3 per  cent ; Union  Bank,  3j  ; Farmers  and  Planters* 
Bank,  4i  ; Chesapeake,  4 ; Merchants’  Bank,  3$. 

Virginia.  — Bank  of  Virginia,  4 per  cent. ; Farmers’  Bank  of  Virginia,  4 per  cent., 
after  paying  the  State  tax,  J per  cent 

Kmtuchr — Bank  of  Kentucky,  4j  per  cent.;  Bank  of  Louisville,  4i  per  cent.; 
Northern  Bank,  5 per  cent. 

Alabama.  — Southern  Bank  of  Alabama,  Mobile,  3 per  cent. ; Bank  of  Mobile,  3&. 


Notes  on  tlje  ^ttones  JHarftet. 

Boston,  26th  July,  1851. 

Exchange  on  London , 60  days,  110|  to  110|. 

Th«  money  market  does  not  present  such  favorable  features  as  at  our  last  report,  during  the  last  week 
In  June.  The  continued  drain  of  specie  to  Europe  has  been  the  leading  cause  of  a slight  stringency  now 
existing  in  Wall  Street  and  State  Street.  Some  little  uneasiness  is  felt  among  capitalists  that  our  bank- 
ing system  is  becoming  more  widely  extended  than  the  basis  of  such  extension  will  justify.  While  we 
find  that  the  number  of  banks  and  the  nominal  amount  of  capital,  as  well  as  circulation,  are  spreading 
rapidly,  we  do  not  learn  that  the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  is  commensurate  with  these  enlarged 
liabilities. 

Eight  new  banks  have  been  incorporated  in  New  Hampshire  during  the  current  year;  four  or  five  in 
Maine;  and  a large  number  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  other 
States.  At  the  same  moment,  there  is  a rapid  increase  of  State  indebtedness,  and  in  the  amount  and 
variety  of  new  loans  negotiated  or  before  the  community,  on  the  part  of  railroad  companies,  insurance 
Companies,  and  cities. 
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The  payment*  Into  the  custom-houses  at  New  York  and  Boeton,  for  duties,  are  yet  heavy.  Owl* 
porters  are  now  paylnf  for  the  large  receipts  of  foreign  goods  of  December  and  January  last.  If  the 
present  system  be  pursued,  the  United  States  will  have  more  means  than  they  want  for  the  discharge  of 
the  public  debt.  But  this  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The  receipt  of  fifty  millions  a year  for 
duties,  is,  prima  facie,  an  indication  of  vast  business  and  of  increasing  prosperity.  But  it  Indicates  mow. 
This  sum  in  duties  involves  an  outlay  of  250  millions  for  the  goods.  Therefore,  for  every  millioo  paid 
Into  the  custom-house,  as  duties,  we  send  five  millions  abroad  for  the  goods  alone. 

The  evil  does  not  end  here.  We  not  only  contribute  thus  to  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  but  we  sacii- 
fice  the  industry  of  our  own  people,  and  also  their  capital,  machinery,  and  mills. 

Another  cause  of  the  stringency  in  money  matters  is  this.  Many  of  our  citizens  are  leaving  town 
for  the  country  and  for  remote  places,  and  must  make  arrangements  for  their  payments  daring  their  ab- 
sence. New  York  is  a creditor  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  is  drawing  upon  each  rf 
these  cities  for  coin.  If  the  banks,  in  consequence,  contract  their  loans  generally  to  the  amount  of  (in 
per  cent.,  this  alone  will  cause  a demand  upon  street  capital,  in  Boston,  for  at  least  ooe  and  a half  mil- 
lions beyond  the  ordinary  demand. 

Hence  we  see  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  money  market,  and  that  small  causes  bring  about  seri- 
ous results.  The  banks  are  losing  portions  of  their  coin,  and  feel  compelled  to  be  mors  cautious  in  their 
discounts.  ' 


The  custom-house  receipts,  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  are  eeti  mated  at  about  fifty  mill  tone  of  doQus. 
Of  these  it  is  ascertained  that  the  following  have  been  received : — 


At  New  York 

#31,756,000 

At  St.  Louie, 

. . . . 981MN 

At  Boeton,  .... 

. 6,677,000 

At  Cincinnati,  . 

At  New  Haven,  . 

105(H) 

At  Philadelphia,  .... 

. 3,667,000 

. . . . 108,000 

At  New  Orleans,  . 

. 2,296,000 

At  Mobile,  • 

. . . 76,(10 

At  Baltimore,  .... 

. 1,047,000 

At  Louisville,  . 

. . 66,(00 

At  Charleston, 

. 600,000 

At  Oswego,  . 

. . . 91.000 

At  Portland,  .... 

. 209,000 

At  Richmond, 

70.000 

At  Savannah, .... 

206,000 

The  receipts  at  other  ports  will  probably  swell  the 

aggregate  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars  for  they** 

ending  30th  June,  1351. 

To  show  the  vast  import  trade  of  the  country,  It  la  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  imports  at  New 
York  alone  for  six  months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1851,  were  969,237,000,  while  for  the  same  period 
In  1850  they  were  966,558,000;  in  1849,  945,491,000;  and  in  1848,  9 46,194,000.  The  last  steam** 
New  York  from  Havre  brought  the  largest  and  most  valuable  freight  that  has  ever  arrived  ton 
France  by  that  line.  It  consisted  of  nearly  700  tons  of  Continental  merchandise,  including  silks, 
shawls,  with  expensive  and  valuable  consignments  of  jewelry  and  articles  of  fashion  and  dress. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  July,  there  have  been  some  changes  and  developments  which,  «* 
accurate  journalists,  we  are  bound  to  note. 

And  first,  we  arp  learning  that,  whatever  result  may  be  produced  by  the  great  Influx  of  gold  from  Odi- 
fomia,  the  change  will  neither  be  sudden,  nor  to  the  business  community  severe.  In  each  of  the  cm 
mercial  nations  the  amount  of  gold  is  unprecedented.  The  Bank  of  France  alone  has  In  corn  60S  nil- 


lion  francs,  or  9 120,000.000 

The  Bank  of  England  £16,000,000,  or  ....  80,000,000 

And  in  the  banks  and  Sub-Treasury  of  the  United  States  about  ....  100,000,000 

Making  in  the  aggregate  sum 9 300,000,000 


This  enormous  amount  of  coin  has  been  rapidly  accumulating  for  the  last  two  yean ; and,  tbwgb 
business  has  had  a new  impulse  given  to  every  department,  there  has  not  been,  we  believe,  any  reel  si- 
vance  in  market  values,  except  in  the  item  of  real  property.  So  that  we  think  we  are  warranted  in  * 
fuming,  that,  whatever  change  takes  place  In  the  relative  value  of  coin  and  commodities,  tbst  chan** 
will  be  so  gradual  as  not  to  be  disastrous.  So,  too,  should  the  accumulation  of  coin  prove  so  great  m * 
produce  a change  in  the  standard  of  value,  we  need  not  apprehend  sudden  or  calamitous  results. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  late  act  of  the  legislature,  the  Comptroller  of  New  York  has  given  notka 
that  bids  will  be  received  until  August  19th,  for  Canal  Revenue  Certificates  to  the  amount  of  ooe  miilwa 
of  dollars.  These  to  be  Issued  in  some  not  lees  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  to  be  redeemable  in  Mh 
1861. 


DEATH. 

On  the  16th  June,  1851,  aged  88  years,  Hon.  Nathan  Willis,  former  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Pittsfield,  and  for  thirty  years  a director  in  that  institution. 
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CURRENCY  AND  CALIFORNIA  GOLD. 

From  the  London  Bankers’  Magazine. 

“ There  is  enough  to  warrant  a strong  impression,  that,  previously  to 
the  discovery  of  California  gold,  the  annual  supply  of  bullion  was 
at  least  equal  to  the  demand.  Adopting  this  view,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  even  if  the  production  should  continue  only  on  its  present 
scale,  a perceptible  effect  upon  the  relations  between  money  and  other 
property  may  henceforth  be  expected  year  by  year.” — Vide  Bankers' 
Magazine  of  January,  1851. 

Hannah  More  says  that  there  are  two  things  which  every  one  ought 
to  understand  and  attend  to  ; namely,  religion  and  his  business.  Let  us 
extend  this  excellent  and  suggestive  observation  to  M every  man  should 
study  three  things,  — religion,  his  own  business,  and  the  laws  affecting 
the  national  currency,”  for  the  latter  may  ruin  his  best  endeavors. 

Such  investigations  as  the  eight  mentioned  in  our  article  of  June,  rest 
under  manifold  and  heavy  disadvantages.  Men  of  business,  who  are  the 
first  to  suffer  or  profit  from  variations  in  the  currency,  are  rarely  liter- 
ary characters,  indeed,  have  rarely  leisure  for  continued  literary  study ; 
therefore,  as  disuse  weakens  the  reasoning  powers  quite  as  much  as  it 
impairs  physical  strength,  their  published  lucubrations  are  often  so 
illogically,  clumsily,  and  inaccurately  constructed,  are  so  destitute  of 
the  beauty  of  system,  and  the  attractive  graces  of  style,  that  readers 
feel  disgusted  and  prejudiced.  Where  no  immediate  reward  is  held  out 
for  study,  as  in  painting,  music,  and  general  literature,  the  subject  may 
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be  termed  essentially  unpopular,  and  consequently  there  will  be  few 
candidates  in  the  field  ; but  the  thoughts  of  these  few  are  entitled  to  the 
gravest  consideration,  as  they  are  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  intense 
conviction,  and  honest  conviction  always  carries  weight,  even  with  ene- 
mies. 

In  Parliament  very  few  men  can  follow  the  facts,  still  less  the  reason- 
ing, of  a speaker  on  currency  topics.  Happily-turned  periods,  fanciful 
similes,  pompous  and  inappropriate  statistics  go  further  than  a grave, 
earnest  invitation  to  study  half  a score  dry  volumes.  How  often,  alas ! 
they  have  concealed  the  virus,  and  glossed  over  the  defects  of  measures 
fraught  with  future  misery  to  millions.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  vic- 
tims of  an  erroneous  system  are  conscious  of  the  real  cause  of  their 
misfortune  ; for  when  millions,  under  free  laws,  awaken  to  a clear,  dis- 
criminating consciousness,  they  generally  annihilate  the  cause.  Masses 
of  human  machines,  smarting  under  reduced  wages,  pining  in  unde- 
served poverty,  rusting  in  forced  idleness,  blame,  in  their  frenzy,  Com 
Laws,  Malt  Tax,  Civil  Lists,  Monarchy,  Religious  Establishments,  Ma- 
chinery, Education,  and  fifty  other  things,  with  little  more  reason  than 
the  recipient  of  bad  tidings  displays,  who  tears  the  unlucky  letter  in  his 
rage.  Trade  and  agriculture,  if  subjected  to  the  fluctuations  of  a radi- 
cally bad  currency  system,  cannot  long  simultaneously  prosper.  When 
the  industrious  man,  who  twenty  years  ago  bought  the  house  over  his 
head,  borrowing,  perhaps,  half  the  purchase  money  on  mortgage,  is 
compelled  by  some  circumstance  or  other  to  sell  it  again,  he  very  prob- 
ably discovers,  to  his  sorrow,  that  although  the  mortgage  remains  the 
same,  the  value  of  the  pledge  has  sadly  fallen  ; nay,  too  often,  the  mort- 
gage claim  is  unsatisfied  after  sale,  even  should  the  house  have  been  kept 
in  thorough  repair.  He  forgets  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of  1797,  and  the 
return  to  cash  payments,  in  1819  ; so  wonders  how  it  is  brought  to  pass. 
Let  us  next  view  the  united  effect  of  a debased  currency,  together  with 
an  increased  influx  of  precious  metals.  The  dean  of  a cathedral  now 
receives,  perhaps,  forty  times  as  much  salary  as  a chorister ; yet  the 
original  testator,  probably,  intended  him  to  receive  only  in  the  propor- 
tion of  six  to  one.  For  example,  the  estates  originally  yielded,  say, 
£ 300  a year  (each  pound  containing,  be  it  remembered,  as  much  gold 
as  three  of  our  present  sovereigns),  out  of  which  the  dean  was  to  pay 
four  choristers  each  £ 30  a year,  reserving  to  himself  £ 180.  Centuries 
elapse,  old  gold  and  silver  are  debased  with  alloy,  as  well  as  greatly  en- 
hanced in  nominal  value,  and  new  gold  pours  in  from  South  America, 
via  Spain : thus  the  estate  rises  to  £ 1,500  a year  ; yet  the  poor  chor- 
isters receive  (what  is  u named  in  the  bond  ” ) only  £ 30  each,  while 
the  dean  pockets  the  difference,  viz.,  £ 1,380.  In  other  tvords,  his  pro- 
portion, originally  6 to  1,  becomes  46  to  1 1 Thus  the  carefully-adjust- 
ed balance  is  destroyed  ; poverty  crippling  one,  and  luxury  tempting  the 
other.  In  Scotland  and  France  (vide  “ Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  ” ) 
some  ancient  rents,  originally  of  considerable  value,  have  thus  been 
reduced  almost  to  nothing.  We  shall,  hereafter,  allude  more  particu- 
larly to  the  various  enhancements  of  gold  and  silver;  suffice  it  to 
observe  here,  that  Edward  the  Third  coined  the  pound-weight  of  gold 
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into  £ 13,  while  Henry  the  Eighth  coined  it  into  £ 36.  McCulloch  cal- 
culates that  the  heirs  of  an  individual  who  had  bought  in  1490  a per- 
petual annuity  of  £ 100  a year,  were  not  receiving,  in  1650,  more  than 
£ 25  of  money  of  the  same  value  as  the  parties  contemplated  when  the 
contract  was  made.  In  addition  to  our  vastly  increased  mineral,  manu- 
facturing, and  agricultural  wealth,  which  always  allures  the  precious 
metals  to  a country,  the  discovery  of  America  soon  produced  important 
results  ; what,  then,  will  flow  from  recent  Californian  discoveries  ? 
Legislation  can  neither  create  nor  prevent  maritime  discovery  ; it  can- 
not shroud  Nature’s  treasures  in  44  ever-during  dark,”  but  it  can  pre- 
vent the  sacrifice  of  one  class  for  the  benefit  of  another,  — the  diversion 
of  trusts,  and  annihilation  of  old,  approved  balances.  There  ought  to 
be  no  class  legislation. 

Doubleday,  in  his  recent  work  entitled  44  A Financial  History  of 
Great  Britain,”  has  unaccountably  forgotten  the  fact,  that  the  shilling  of 
1601  was  but  one  third  as  heavy  (in  silver)  as  that  of  1339  : conse- 
quently thrice  as  many  of  the  lighter  shillings  were  required  to  purchase 
a quarter  of  wheat  The  same  combined  causes  raised  all  other  com- 
modities in  value,  as  the  following  table,  said  to  be  extracted  from 
Drake’s  44  Eboracum,”  will  show.  We  conceive  there  are  few  indi- 
viduals who  will  not  feel  some  desire,  after  having  glanced  over  these 
statistics,  to  know  what  will  result  from  the  discoveries  in  California, 
which  certainly  seem  to  promise,  if  accounts  be  veracious,  a more 
abundant  supply  of  gold  than  the  world  has  yet  known. 


Tails  of  Paicaa. 

Price*  proclaimed 
at  York  in  13931 

Price*  proclaimed 
at  York  in  1733. 

Strong  beer,  per  gaUon,  .... 

. • £0  0 H 

£0  2 0 

A milder  eon, 

. . .001 

9 1 0 

Finest  claret, 

. . 0 0 8 

0 17  0 

All  common  white  wines, 

. .006 

0 7 4 are  rage. 

Carcase  of  finest  beef, 

1 0 8 

9 10  0 

Next  beet  ditto, 

. 0 14  0 

8 0 0 

Scotch  Kyloe  carcass, 

. . 0 12’  0 

4 4 0 

Carcass  of  mutton,  best, 

.018 

1 10  0 

Ditto,  worse  fed,  . 

. 0 1 6 

1 0 0 

Carcass  of  fine  Veal, 

. . .026 

16  0 

Inferior  dUto, 

. 0 1 6 

0 15  0 

A lamb, 

. . .008 

0 12  0 

A fiat  goose, 

. . 0 0 4 

0 2 0 

A dossn  of  pigeons,  .... 

. . .008 

0 1 3 

Until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  England  had  very  little  gold 
coin,  and  no  copper  coin  until  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  The  conquest 
of  Peru,  completed  in  1525,  caused  a vast  increase  in  the  stock  of  bul- 
lion possessed  by  Spain,  which  raised  prices  so  highly  in  that  country, 
that  other  nations  found  it  advantageous  to  trade  with  it,*  and  thus  ob- 
tain a share  of  its  newly-found  wealth.  No  civilized  nation  can  long 
keep  its  riches  to  itself,  and  prices  in  our  own  country  sobn  felt  the  in- 
fluence, although  no  one  could  account  for  it.  Let  us  see  how  the 
staple  commodity,  wheat,  was  influenced.  In  the  following  comparison, 


c-: 


* Otu' trade  with  North  America  at  the  present  time  is  very  great. 
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both  lists  being  brought  into  modem  money,  the  difference  is  chiefly 
caused  by  larger  supplies  of  bullion. 

£ 9.  d, 

1 ft  9 mod9m  moot?. 

. . . . 1 l 3 " 

0 14  l M “ 

0 10  0 " « 

0 8 0 « ■ M 

2 1ft  4 “ “ 

2 1ft  “ 

2 10  0 “ 

2 11  0 " «* 

According  to  the  rule  mentioned  before,  we  must  multiply  the  prices 
of  1393  by  3,  to  bring  them  into  modem  money,  and  it  will  be  advisable 
to  show  to  those  who  have  hitherto  never  given  such  subjects  a thought, 
the  unprincipled,  ignorant,  and  reckless  expedients  resorted  to  from  time 
to  time  by  the  government  of  this  kingdom  to  create  a seeming  pros- 
perity, to  hide  extravagance,  or  pay  their  debts  with  less  than  they  bor* 
rowed.  The  great  engine  has  ever  been  a debased  or  depreciated  cur* 
rency,  and  it  is  a fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  English  pound  and 
penny  contain  only  the  Scotch  and  the  French  ^ of  their  origi- 
nal value.  An  arbitrary  sovereign,  holding  in  his  coffers  £ 500,000  in 
gold  and  silver,  was  perhaps  desirous  of  entering  into  a war  which  be 
foresaw  would  cost  him  twice  that  sum  ; so  in  the  first  place  he  proba- 
bly plundered  the  Jews,  then  attainted  and  confiscated  a few  wealthy 
nobles,  and  thirdly  melted  down  his  stock  of  coin  and  bullion,  re-issu- 
ing lighter  and  debased  pieces  nominally  the  same,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
royal  prerogative  compelling  all  persons  to  take  them  for  the  value  of 
the  former  heavier  and  purer  coins.  Debtors,  as  a class,  thus  profited 
at  the  expense  of  creditors,  as  they  paid  all  existing  bargains  with  less 
weight  of  precious  metal. 

Before  we  consider  the  currency  legislation  of  the  last  sixty  yeais, 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  fully  understand  the  genius  of  such 
legislation,  to  glance  rapidly  over  the  monetary  regulations  of  the  last 
seven  centuries. 

The  first  English  coin  seems  to  have  been  coined  by  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  the  first  Christian  king  in  this  island  (see  Camden),  in  whose 
time  money  accounts  began  to  assume  the  names  of  pounds,  shillings, 
pence,  and  mancuses  ; pence  were,  however,  the  only  real  money,  the 
rest  being  merely  terms,  as  our  present  integer  of  gold,  u e .,  the  sove- 
reign, was,  when  guineas  were  current.  These  pence  were  about  three- 
pence of  our  present  money,  and  five  of  them  made  a shilling,  forty  of 
which  shillings  were  equal  to  a pound.  William  the  Conqueror  divided 
the  pound  weight  of  silver  into  twenty  shillings.  William  Rufus,  in 
order  to  raise  money,  enlisted  20,000  soldiers,  and  then  discharged  all 
who  paid  a fine  of  ten  shillings.  Henry  the  First  taxed  the  people  heavi- 
ly, made  a new  coinage,  and  left  behind  him  100,000  pounds  weight  of 
silver.  Henry  the  Second  left  at  his  death  900,000  pounds  weight  of 
silver.  In  Henry  the  Third’s  reign,  the  Pope  collected  his  tenths  in 
money,  which  became  so  scarce  that  the  people,  in  1229,  borrowed  of 


From  1339  to  1416  whaat  aYeragtd 
“ 1423tol461  “ " 

“ 1463tol407  “ 11 

" 1499  to  1660  " “ 

“ 1561  to  1662  “ “ 

11  1674  to  1001  " 11 

“ 1696  to  1620  “ 

“ 1621  to  1636  11  “ 

M 1637  to  1700  ••  " 
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usurers  at  sixty  per  cent.  A small  quantity  of  gold  was  now  coined. 
Edward  the  Third  introduced  a gold  coinage,  one  pound  of  which  was 
at  first  ordered  to  be  equal  to  fifteen  pounds  of  silver,  but  afterwards 
coined  into  £ 13  3 s.  4 d.,  the  pound  of  silver  being  coined  into  £ 1 2s. 
6 d.  A noble,  heavier  and  purer  than  our  sovereign,  then  passed  for  6s. 
8 d.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  pound  weight  of  gold  was  coined  into 
£ 15,  and  pound  weight  of  silver  into  £ 1 5s.,  — so  great  an  enhance- 
ment of  gold  (about  20  per  cent.)  being  a mine  of  wealth  to  the 
king.  In  Henry  the  Fourth’s  reign  the  pound  weight  of  gold  made 
£ 16  13s.  4 d.,  and  the  pound  of  silver  £ 1 10s.  Temporary  prosperity 
was  produced  until  prices  found  their  level.  In  Henry  the  Sixth’s 
reign  there  was  a great  scarcity  of  gold,  and  alchemy  was  much 
studied.  Edward  the  Fourth  enhanced  gold  and  silver  25  per  cent., 
by  coining  the  pound  of  gold  into  £ 20  16s.  8d.,  and  pound  of  silver 
into  £ 1 17s.  6d.  The  next  year  saw  the  pound  of  gold  coined  into 
<£22  10s.,  when  the  noble,  then  weighing  the  same  as  our  present 
guinea,  passed  for  10s.  The  crown  now  gained  a profit  of  £1  0s.  lOd. 
out  of  every  pound  of  gold,  and  4s.  6d.  out  of  every  pound  of  silver, 
brought  in  by  the  people  to  be  re-coined  ; just  as  fraudulent  tradesmen 
gain  by  selling  short  weight.  Henry  the  Seventh  wisely  made  no  al- 
teration. Henry  the  Eighth  began  with  enhancing  another  20  per 
cent.,  the  pound  of  gold  being  made  into  £ 27 , and  that  of  silver 
into  £2  5s. ; and  continued  to  debase  the  coin  (in  order  to  cover 
his  own  extravagance^  until  he  actually  coined  a pound  of  a base  metal- 
lic compound,  one  third  silver,  two  thirds  alloy,  into  £2  5s.;  and 
the  pound  of  gold,  one  sixth  alloy,  into  £ 30.  In  Edward  the  Sixth’s 
reign  the  purity  of  the  silver  coinage  was  increased  to  half  alloy, 
half  silver,  but  a pound  of  this  mixture  made  £ 3 12s.,  so  that  each 
shilling  contained  no  more  silver  than  in  the  last  coinage ; indeed,  it 
now  contained  but  one  half  of  the  silver  contained,  previous  to  Henry 
the  Fourth’s  reign,  in  a groat.  The  pound  of  gold  now  made  £36. 
In  his  fifth  year  he  coined  20,000  pounds  weight  of  a wretched  com- 
pound (one  quarter  silver),  at  the  rate  of  £3  12s.  per  pound,  thus 
nominally  multiplying  William  the  Conqueror’s  pound  of  silver  into 
fourteen  times  its  pristine  value ! Who  can  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it 
became  necessary  to  threaten  the  pillory  to  those  who  should  dare  to 
raise  their  voices  against  this  trickery  ? In  1551  a purer  coinage  of 
silver  was  issued,  eleven  ounces  fine,  one  ounce  alloy,  making  £ 3 ; but 
it  was  eagerly  bought  up  and  hoarded,  so  that  interest  rose  to  fourteen 
per  cent  (the  effect  of  our  modern  bank  contracting  her  issues).  Eliza- 
beth seemed  to  think  that  any  thing  looking  like  money  was  good 
enough  for  Ireland,  so  she  debased  the  coin  in  that  ill-used  country  }so 
much,  that  the  pound  of  silver  (here  worth  £35 $.)  sufficed  there  for  £ 8 ! 

In  England,  she  more  prudently  reversed  that  policy,  the  shilling  or 
teston  being  reduced  to  4 |d. ; some  very  base  shillings  were  declared  to 
be  worh  only  2 \d.  In  1563  the  new  coin  was  hoarded,  thereby  caus- 
ing scarcity  of  money,  scarcity  of  food,  and  pestilence.  James  the 
First  enhanced  again,  coining  the  pound  of  crown  gold  into  £ 37  4s.,  in- 
stead of  £ 33  10«.  Sovereigns  were  called  units,  and  in  Ireland  the 
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following  slight  change  took  place  : — the  standard  was  ordered  to  be 
9 oz.  silver  and  3 oz.  alloy,  instead  of  3 oz.  silver  and  9 oz.  alloy.  Charles 
the  First  began  with  enhancing  gold  to  £ 44  to  the  pound  weight,  hut 
afterwards  returned  to  James  the  First’s  system.  Cromwell  appears  to 
have  made  no  alteration ; he  seized,  however,  three  Hamburgh  ships, 
with  300,000  lbs.  of  silver.  Charles  the  Second  made  old  and  new  units 
pass  respectively  for  <£13*.  6d.  and  £l  Is.  4 d. : he  afterwards  coined 
guineas.  James  the  Second  raised  the  current  value  of  the  guinea  in 
Ireland  to  24s.,  and  other  coins  in  proportion,  but  this  was  in  the  year 
after  his  abdication.  He  actually,  at  length,  manufactured  four-penny- 
worth of  fine  silver  into  £ 10 ! and  paid  his  soldiers  with  this  villanous 
stuff,  which  William  the  Third  cried  down.  In  the  reign  of  William 
extraordinary  fluctuations  took  place ; the  French  government  having 
enhanced  silver  10  per  cent.,  the  Jews  brought  gold  from  France, 
changed  it  into  silver,  and  exported  the  proceeds,  leaving  the  remaining 
silver  coin  so  light,  that  it  was  jocularly  said,  u the  half-crown  was  Is. 
6d.  too  light,”  because  three  othere  were  required  to  make  up  the  origi- 
ginal  weight.  At  length  there  was  a complete  glut  of  gold,  so  that 
guineas  brought  only  22*.  In  Anne’s  days,  government  refused  to  take 
light  guineas,  so  holders  were  compelled  to  take  them  to  be  re-coined; 
the  effect  of  this  was  to  enhance  all  existing  debts,  mortgages,  &c. 
Until  1759,  the  Bank  of  England  issued  no  notes  for  less  than  *£20. 
In  1775  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  country  bankers,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  issuing  notes  of  as  low  an  amount  as  a few  shillings,  from 
issuing  them  for  sums  less  than  £ 1.  In  1777,  £ 5 was  made  the  mini- 
mum ; but  the  Bank  of  England  did  not  issue  £ 5 notes  until  1794, 
although  country  bankers  always  did  so. 

We  have  now  taken  a rapid  glance  over  the  chief  monetary  enact- 
ments of  the  last  seven  centuries,  — statistics  fraught  with  the  most  use- 
ful lessons,  which  every  minister  of  state  should  study  with  patient,  im- 
partial mind,  and  a single  eye  to  the  country’s  weal. 

“NoctornA  versate  manu,  versate  diumA.” 

Some  of  the  facts  are  so  astounding,  that  we  can  ascribe  the  submission 
of  the  people  only  to  the  densest  ignorance.  What  would  our  periodical 
press  say,  in  these  days  of  liberty  and  reflection,  were  Queen  Victoria  to 
coin  sovereigns  containing  three  fourths  only  of  the  weight  of  gold  in 
our  present  unit,  and  command  them  to  be  taken  instead  of  twenty  old 
shillings  ? Yet  Henry  the  Eighth  acted  thus.  What  would  our  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  our  corporate  bodies,  — what  would  the  body  of 
debtors  say,  were  Lord  John’s  government  to  order  William  the  Fourth’s 
shilling  to  pass  for  2 \d.  ? Yet  Elizabeth  did  this,  coolly  giving  as  a rea- 
son, that  “ all  people  living  on  wages,  all  mean  gentlemen  living  upon 
pensidns,  and  soldiers,  would  be  benefited.”  Happy  debtors  in  the 
first  case,  — lucky  creditors  in  the  latter  ! Of  course,  these  successive 
enormous  enhancements  disturbed  the  balance  of  justice  amidst  a popu- 
lation gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  manufactures,  and  agricultural 
resources,  much  less  than  they  would  have  done  had  the  population  been 
retrograding. 
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NEW  VARIETIES  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS 
AND  BULLION. 

St  Jacob  R.  Eoxfeldt  and  William  E.  Dubois, 

AMimi  of  nu  umrw>  statbs  hut. 

L — Recent  Coins  op  the  World. 

A coin,  once  set  in  circulation,  retains  its  place  and  use  longer  than 
any  other  part  of  the  machinery  of  life,  and  is  extremely  slow  in  going 
out  of  fashion ; so  that  the  information  respecting  it,  which  the  dealer, 
the  collector,  and  the  public  at  large  require,  does  not  soon  become  ob- 
solete. 

Pieces  are  current  amongst  us,  a full  century  old  ; and  all  that  space 
of  time  is  included  in  the  history  of  coinage,  contained  in  our  larger 
manual.  But  new  coins,  or  modifications  of  old  ones,  are  continually 
appearing  ; and  in  the  latter  case,  it  often  happens  that  the  holder  finds 
he  has  become,  if  we  may  so  speak,  an  unconscious  sufferer.  Old 
names  are  retained,  but  essential  properties  are  altered  ; and  a new 
progeny  of  doubloons,  dollars,  francs,  or  shillings,  is  found  by  an  as- 
sayer’s  scrutiny  to  be  something  different,  most  likely  inferior,  to  the 
older  stock.  Keeping  a steady  watch  on  these,  as  it  is  impliedly  our 
duty,  we  have  collected  a number  of  items,  which,  as  in  our  former  pub- 
lication, will  be  set  forth  in  alphabetical  order,  and  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  weight  is  expressed  in  grains,  and  the  fineness  in  thousandth 
parts. 

Belgium.  — Gold  coin,  25  francs  ; a new  denomination ; 1848  is  the 
earliest  date  noticed.  It  expresses  on  its  reverse  the  intended  standards, 
7.915  grammes  (equal  to  122.12  troy  grains),  900  fine.  The  average 
of  twenty  pieces  tried,  is  121.9,  fineness  899  ; value  $ 4.72.  This  is  a 
slight  depreciation : it  ought  to  be  $ 4.79,  to  compare  with  the  former 
series  of  Belgian  gold  coin,  or  • 4 .81,  to  be  equivalent  with  the  French. 

We  notice  also,  in  silver,  a piece  of  2£  francs,  1849,  weighing  192 
grains ; fineness  (of  a single  specimen)  901 ; value  46 £ cents. 

Bolivia. — The  dollars  from  1841  to  1846,  tried  in  parcels,  vary  in 
fineness  from  896  to  901 ; a very  large  lot  gave  897 ; showing  some 
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tendency  downward.  Weight,  varying  from  411  to  421,  averages  416$ ; 
value  on  a general  average,  100.6  cents. 

Britain.  — The  new  florin,  or  two-shilling  piece,  being  one  tenth  of 
a pound  sterling,  is  understood  to  be  an  advance  towards  a decimal  sys- 
tem. A considerable  number  have  been  coined,  and  the  piece  is  fairly 
in  circulation;  but,  like  other  silver  coins  of  that  country,  it  seldom 
makes  its  way  out  of  the  realm. 

California.  See  United  States. 

Central  America.  — It  is  not  easy  to  keep  pace  with  the  fluctuations 
in  the  coinage  of  this  country,  any  more  than  with  its  political  history. 
Nine  years  ago,  we  averaged  the  doubloon  at  $ 14.96,  and  the  dollar  at 
$1.00.1.  The  country  now  seems  to  be  divided  (we  judge  by  the 
coins)  into  two  distinct  republics,  — Central  America  and  Costa  Rica. 

Of  the  recent  gold  coinage  of  Central  America,  we  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  the  quarter-doubloon,  the  eighth  or  escudo,  and 
the  sixteenth.  The  first,  1850,  weighed  97  grains,  fineness  863,  value 
$ 3.60.  The  second,  1844  to  1849,  48  grains,  809  fine,  value  $ 1.67. 
The  third,  1825  to  1849,  24  grains,  809  fine,  value  83J  cents.  — In  ni- 
cer, the  dollar  of  1847  is  found  to  vary  from  880  to  820  thousandths 
in  fineness ; those  of  1840  to  1842  averaged  887.  It  would  therefore  not 
be  safe  to  give  more  than  92  cents  for  a single  piece,  or  95  by  the 
quantity ; the  laws  of  wholesale  and  retail,  in  the  coin  market,  being 
directly  opposite  to  those  in  other  branches  of  trade. 

The  coins  of  Costa  Rica,  the  seceding  state,  are  in  several  respects 
quite  remarkable  ; and  in  this  particularly,  that  the  gold  pieces  are 
among  the  handsomest  that  are  current  in  the  world,  while  the  silver  are 
beyond  comparison  the  rudest ; at  least,  the  samples  that  we  have  seen. 
The  specimens  assayed  here  lately  are  the  half-doubloon,  weighing  208 
grains,  851  fine,  value  $7.62;  and  the  quarter-doubloon,  97  grains, 
845  fine,  value  $ 3.53.  The  silver  piece  is  the  real  (apparently  shaped 
with  hammer  and  chisel),  1846,  29  to  45  grains,  550  to  637  fine  ; aver- 
age value  5j'a  cents. 

Chili.  — In  the  dollar  of  1848  we  find  a variation  of  weight  from  415 
to  419  ; fineness  90l£,  which  is  lower  than  former  dates ; but  the  aver- 
age value  is  101  cents. 

Until  lately,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  fractional  coins. 
The  quarter-dollar,  1843-  1845,  weighs  only  92,  but  is  903  fine ; the 
eighth,  or  real , is  strictly  proportional.  Values  respectively,  22.4  and 
11.2  cents;  making  a profit  to  government,  and  a loss  to  holders, of 
about  eleven  per  cent. 

The  newspapers  of  the  day  contain  the  following  statement,  concern- 
ing which  we  have  no  other  information  : — 

“The  Chilian  Congress,  now  in  session,  has  passed  a new  coinage 
law,  article  1st  of  which  states  that  three  classes  of  gold  are  to  be 
coined,  of  the  standard  of  nine  tenths  fine,  to  be  denominated,  respec- 
tively, Condor,  Doubloon  (doblon),  and  Escudo. 

“ 1.  The  Condor  to  weigh  three  hundred  and  five  grains,  and  to 
correspond  in  value  with  ten  silver  dollars. 

“ 2.  The  Doubloon  to  weigh  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  grains,  and 
to  correspond  in  value  with  five  silver  dollars. 
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14  3.  The  Escudo  to  weigh  sixty-one  grains,  and  be  of  the  value 
of  two  silver  dollars. 

44  Art.  2d.  There  shall  be  five  classes  of  silver  money,  also  of  the 
standard  of  nine  tenths  fine,  viz. : — 

44  A Dollar,  weighing  five  hundred  grains,  and  divided  into  hun- 
dredth parts  or  cents. 

44  A piece  of  fifty  cents,  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  fJU,  grains. 

44  One  of  twenty  cents,  with  one  hundred  ^ grains. 

44  One  of  ten  cents,  with  fifty  grains. 

44  One  of  five  cents,  with  twenty-five  ^ grains. 

44  Art.  3d.  Establishes  two  classes  of  copper  coinage,  to  be  termed 
cents  and  half-cents,  to  be  composed  of  pure  copper  without  any  alloy.” 

China.  — The  trashy  coin  of  this  great  empire  deserves  notice  only 
by  way  of  recreation.  In  1842,  we  quoted  the  cash  (tong-tsien)  at  800 
to  the  Spanish  dollar ; in  1847,  the  equivalent  varied  from  1200  to  1300, 
— so  hard  is  it  to  fasten  a value  upon  that  which  is  valueless.  A carpen- 
ter or  tailor,  we  are  told,  receives  160  of  them  (say  thirteen  cents)  for  a 
day’s  work ; of  which  sixty  aTe  required  for  the  daily  bread.  The  coin 
is  extremely  convenient  for  alms-giving,  a single  piece  being  the  usual 
quietus  for  a beggar. 

Ecuador.  — The  quarter-dollar,  or  two-real  piece,  1847,  weighs  104, 
and  is  only  675  fine  ; value  18.9  cents.  This  depreciation  corresponds 
with  what  was  before  noticed  in  some  of  the  fractional  coins  of  Peru. 

France.  — The  twenty  and  five  franc  pieces  of  the  Republic,  although 
entirely  changed  in  face,  are  the  same  for  weight  and  fineness  as  before. 

Germany.  — Here  there  is  no  change  of  standards,  but  we  observe  the 
denomination  of  double-gulden,  not  noticed  in  the  Manual,  value  79 
cents.  The  whole  German  issue  of  the  gulden  series  gives  an  average 
of  900  fine  by  actual  assay. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  new  rate  of  charges  at  this  Mint,  the  thaler 
of  Northern  Germany,  750  fine,  yields  a return  of  67£  to  68|  cents,  ac- 
cording to  wear  ; the  crown,  875  fine,  106  to  107  cents. 

Hayti.  — Large  quantities  of  Haytian  coins  have  been  recoined  here. 
They  are  so  variable  in  weight  and  finenesss,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  put  a 
definite  valuation  upon  them.  They  should,  however,  yield  76  to  78 
cents  per  ounce,  taken  promiscuously,  and  unwashed.  The  piece  of 
100  centimes,  dignified  with  the  name  of  dollar,  bearing  the  head  of 
President  Boyer,  is  worth  about  25  cents  upon  an  average  ; while  that  of 
25  centimes,  both  of  Petion  and  Boyer,  averages  7J  cents.  In  a large 
promiscuous  deposit  of  all  sizes,  we  found  the  average  net  value  of  the 
44  dollar”  to  be  25.7  cents.  The  coins  range  from  600  to  625  fine,  if 
free  from  counterfeits, — a baser  quality  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
coinage  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  . But  since  August,  1849,  there  has 
been  a new  order  of  things ; and  coin-collectors  and  assay ers  are  look- 
ing with  impatience  for  the  head  of  Faustin  the  First. 

Mexico.  — In  1842,  we  averaged  recent  dollars  at  416|  grains,  898 
fine,  value  100.6  cents.  The  average  fineness  has  since  improved  to 
899,  and  value  100.75  cents* 

The  coins  of  two  new  mints  have  recently  been  tried.  The  doubloon 
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of  Guadalupe  y Calvo,  in  the  State  of  Durango,  1847,  varies  in  weight 
from  417  to  420 ; fineness  869  to  873 ; average  value  $ 15.69.  The 
dollar  of  the  same  mint,  1844-  1847,  averages  in  weight  420 J,  in  fine- 
ness 908,  and  therefore  in  value  as  high  as  102.8  cents.  This  mint  be- 
gan operations  in  1844 ; its  distinctive  mark  is  G C,  in  the  usual  place 
in  the  legend. 

The  dollar  of  Culiacan,  in  Sinaloa,  1846-  1848,  averages  415$  grains, 
with  a pretty  wide  variation  in  individual  pieces;  fineness  903;  value 
101  cents.  The  mint-mark  is  the  letter  C. 

Mexican  dollars  are  not  flowing  so  abundantly  in  this  direction  as  in 
former  years,  although  they  are  yielding  a better  return. 

Milan.  — The  revolution  of  1848  produced  a new  gold  coin  in  Lom- 
bardy : it  bears  on  the  obverse  a female  figure  with  the  legend,  Italia 
Libera,  Dio  lo  vuole,  — “Italy  free,  God  wills  it”;  and  on  the  re- 
verse, a wreath,  within  which  is  the  denomination,  20  Lire  Italians, — 
u 20  Italian  livres  ” ; and  outside  of  it  the  legend,  Govbrno  Pbovisorio 
di  Lombardia.  It  weighs  the  same  as  the  twenty-franc  piece  of  France, 
and  was  evidently  meant  as  a return  to  the  Milanese  standard  of  1805. 
The  coin  is  more  rare  than  could  be  wished  : only  a single  specimen 
has  reached  us.  Coin-collectors  will  consider  it  as  a prize,  for  its  singu- 
lar beauty,  and  its  scarcity  ; and  as  the  monument  of  a great  event  in 
history. 

Netherlands.  — The  new  2$ -guilders  piece  was  announced  in  our 
Manual  as  having  been  decreed,  but  had  not  then  been  received.  The 
legal  standards  are,  25  grammes  (385.8  grains)  in  weight,  945  thousandths 
in  fineness.  The  actual  results  of  dates  1842  - 1845  are,  386  grains, 
944  fine ; value  98.2  cents.  The  coin  often  appears  here  in  mixed  de- 
posits. It  is  remarkable  for  its  high  grade  of  fineness  ; yet  it  is  really  & 
depreciated  issue,  since,  to  be  equal  to  the  former  guilder  series,  it 
ought  to  be  worth  100.2  cents. 

New  Granada.  — This  country  continues  to  send  a large  supply  of 
doubloons  to  our  market ; and  this  makes  it  the  more  important  to  notice 
a very  recent  and  considerable  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  coin. 
Within  a few  months  a new  piece  has  appeared,  with  new  devices  and 
standards ; the  latter  being  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  coin  by  44  Lei 
0,900 — Peso  25,8064  G.”  That  is,  fineness,  900  thousandths ; weight , 
so  many  grammes , — a long-drawn  fraction,  corresponding  to  398.31 
troy  grains.  At  those  rates,  the  piece  would  be  worth  8 15.43,8,  and 
would  avowedly  fall  below  the  previous  value  of  the  doubloon  ; but  upon 
actual  trial  it  is  still  worse,  as  will  be  shown  directly.  This  change  must 
have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  1849,  as  we  notice  pieces  of  the 
old  style  bearing  that  date. 

But  as  the  doubloons  of  New  Granada  are  alloyed  almost  entirely 
with  silver,  which  is  now  profitably  parted  at  this  mint,  it  is  necessary  to 
restate  the  mint  value  of  the  older  piece,  as  well  as  to  give  information 
respecting  the  new.  The  silver  extracted  makes  a sensible  addition  to 
the  values  of  both  kinds ; that  is,  if  they  are  offered  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  requirement,  that  the  net  product  of  a parting  must  be 
not  less  than  five  dollars ; below  that  limit  the  operation  is  not  performed. 
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The  following  terms  must  therefore  be  noticed.  The  doubloon  of  the  old 
style,  down  to  the  early  part  of  1849,  weighs  on  an  average  416$  grains, 
and  contains  870  thousandths  gold,  and  about  120  silver ; if  presented 
in  a quantity  less  than  58  ounces,  its  net  mint  value  will  be  $ 15.61  ; in 
a larger  quantity  than  that,  it  will  be  9 15.66.  The  new  doubloon,  be- 
ginning with  1849,  weighs  398  grains,  and  contains  in  parcels  893$  to 
895  thousandths  gold,  say  894,  and  of  silver  about  100  ; net  mint  value, 
in  any  quantity  less  than  93  ounces,  9 15.31  ; in  a larger  quantity, 
9 15.36  * 

Norway.  — The  immigration  from  this  country  brings  us  considera- 
ble parcels  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  silver  coins.  The  dalers  of  these 
two  realms,  which  have  the  same  monarch,  were  stated  in  the  Manual  to 
be  interchangeable  as  to  value,  although  very  different  as  to  their  stand- 
ards. Under  our  new  mint  charges  there  is  some  variation  of  value, 
since  those  of  Sweden  are  of  so  much  lower  fineness,  and  are  subjected 
to  a greater  charge  for  refining.  They  will  be  noticed  in  place.  The 
daler,  and  half,  of  Norway,  average  878  fine  (the  law  calling  for  only 
875,  or  seven  eighths),  and  their  weights,  unworn,  are  respectively  446 
and  223  grains ; net  mint  value  of  the  daler,  105  cents ; the  half,  52$. 
This  valuation  is  down  to  1 848,  the  latest  date  we  have  seen. 

Peru.  — A new  half-dollar,  with  the  word  Pasco  in  the  legend,  1844, 
gives  an  average  weight  of  203  (variation  200  to  210),  fineness  906 ; 
value  49$  cents. 

Prussia.  — The  years  1848,  1849,  in  other  respects  unsettled,  show 
no  change  in  the  gold  coinage.  It  still  maintains  its  superiority  to  the 
other  classes  of  ten  and  five-thaler  pieces.  The  double-Frederick  or  ten- 
thaler,  is  903  fine,  weighs  206  grains,  and  is  worth  $8.01 ; practically, 
an  even  eight-dollar  piece  for  us. 

Russia.  — Five-rouble  pieces  of  1848-1849  show  the  fineness  of 
916$  ; a proof  that  the  assaying  and  alloying  are  conducted  with  admi- 
rable exactness,  the  standard  being  916§.  The  coin  is  worth  $ 3.96,7. 
As  the  Russian  mint  depends,  no  doubt,  upon  the  Russian  mines,  and 
not  upon  foreign  coins,  for  its  material,  we  felt  an  interest  in  exam- 
ining as  to  what  proportion  of  silver  was  left  in  the  alloy  of  the  coin, 
and  found  only  5$  thousandths.  Hitherto  we  have  found  no  gold  coins 
so  nearly  desilvered. 

Siam.  — We  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  silver  bullets 
of  Siam,  to  take  account  of  them  in  the  Manual.  Some  specimens  of 
this  curious  money  have  since  been  examined.  They  are  of  different 
calibres,  and  tolerably  well  proportioned  to  each  other.  The  tical  weighs, 
without  much  variation,  235  grains,  and  is  928  fine  ; value,  58.7  cents. 
The  sailing,  61  grains,  929  fine,  15.2  cents.  The  prang , 30  grains,  907 
fine,  7.3  cents.  Below  this  we  have,  as  a present  to  the  mint  collection, 
three  varieties,  weighing  10, 4,  and  1$  grains ; the  last  being  worth  about 


• This  piece  is  considerably  reduced  in  diameter,  as  compared  with  the  old,  and  is 
a much  neater  coin.  The  dies  are  apparently  of  English  make,  and  the  head  of  Liber- 
ty which  is  in  good  flesh,  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  British  Queen.  Collectors  of 
Roman  coins  will  be  pleasantly  reminded  of  the  minims  victoriati. 
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three  eighths  of  a cent,  and  very  good  silver  withal.  A sight  of  it  would 
reconcile  our  people  to  the  gold  dollar.  Siam  may  claim  the  merit  of 
originality  in  the  shape  of  her  coin,  which  will  not  admit  of  piling,  and 
scarcely  of  lying  still ; the  lively  emblem  of  a true  circulating  medium. 

Sweden.  — The  specie  daler  of  Oscar,  1847- IS 48,  is  750  fine, 
weighs  525  grains,  and  yields  104.2  cents  after  mint  charges. 

Turkey.  — There  was  a new  system  of  coinage  promulgated  in  1840, 
which  is  noticed  in  our  work  ; there  is  a still  newer,  beginning  with 
1845.  The  gold  coins  are  evidently  designed  to  be  22  carats  (916.6) 
fine,  as  in  the  neighboring  empire  of  Russia.  By  actual  assay  they  are 
915  fine  ; the  piece  of  100  piastres  weighs  111  grains,  and  is  worth 
• 4 .37,4;  the  piece  of  50  piastres,  55£  grains,  worth  $2.18,7.  In  re- 
spect to  value  they  compare  with  the  former  series  of  20,  10,  and  5 
piastres  ; though  entirely  of  different  standards. 

The  silver  coins  are  greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  apparently  baaed 
upon  the  Austrian  standard  of  five  sixths  (833|)  fine.  They  are  the 
piece  of  20  piastres,  371$  grains,  828  fine,  net  value  82  cents ; 10  pias- 
tres, 186  grains,  826  fine,  41  cents ; and  5 piastres,  92$  grains,  824  fine, 
20$  cents.  These  coins  are  well  adjusted  in  weight,  and  altogether 
show  in  their  way  a great  advance  in  the  progress  of  Turkish  civilization. 
The  piastre  of  commerce  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  gold ; the  ex- 
change in  1845,  when  these  coins  were  received,  rated  the  piastm  at 
4.3  cents. 

United  States.  — By  the  law  of  March  3,  1849,  two  new  gold  ooiiis, 
the  double-eagle  and  the  dollar,  were  added  to  the  list ; the  former 
weighing  516  grains,  or  21$  pennyweights,  the  latter  25^  grains ; and 
both  of  the  fineness  of  nine  tenths,  as  the  other  coinage.  A very  large 
number,  in  both  denominations,  have  been  issued. 

The  new  postage  law  of  March  3,  1851,  provided  for  the  coinage  of 
a three-cent  piece,  composed  of  three  fourths  silver  and  one  fourth  cop- 
per, and  weighing  12§  grains. 

There  are  several  classes  of  gold  coin,  which  are  not  of  the  United 
States,  but  are  struck  within  the  national  boundaries,  and  which  ought  to 
be  noticed  in  this  place.  These  are  the  Bbchtler’s  coins  of  Iforth 
Carolina , and  the  various  California  coins.  In  the  same  connection,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  some  details  respecting  several  varieties  of  stamped 
ingots. 

The  coins  of  C.  Bechtler  are  fully  described  in  the  Manual  (page 
160)  ; but  since  the  date  of  that  publication,  the.  mint  has  passed  into  the 
hanas  of  A.  Bechtler,  as  appears  on  ‘the  face  of  the  coin ; and  there  is  a 
marked  difference  of  value  between  the  C and  A,  The  five-dollar 
pieces  of  the  former  were  deficient  from  one  to  six  per  cent,  upon  the 
the  alleged  value,  averaging  three  per  cent.,  or  $ 4.85 ; the  one-dollar 
pieces  were  worth  95$  to  97  cents.  The  five-dollar  pieces  of  the  latter 
vary,  from  the  full  alleged  value,  to  a deficit  of  one  and  a half  per  cent 
There  are  no  dates  on  the  coins  to  enable  us  to  mark  the  difference ; 
but  the  pieces  assayed  in  1843  were  better  than  those  (apparently  fresh) 
assayed  in  1849.  The  last  and  newest  lot  gave  $ 4.94  to  the  five-dollar 
piece.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  as  Bechtler’s  pieces  are  alloyed 
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with  silver,  they  will  produce  about  a half  of  one  per  cent,  more,  if  of* 
fered  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  dollars,  as  far  as  tried,  are  two  per 
cent,  below  their  nominal  value.  The  coin  appears  to  be  considerable 
in  amount,  but  it  is  not  current  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  ; it  is 
frequently  brought  to  the  mint  for  recoinage. 

The  number  of  private  mints  which  have  been  in  operation  in  Cali* 
fomia,  as  indicated  by  specimens  received  here,  is  fourteen.  Some  of 
these  have  issued  but  a single  denomination  of  coin,  others  two,  and 
one  (the  Mormon)  four.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  stamped  ingots 
of  Moffatt  and  Co.,  and  of  F.  D.  Kohler,  State  Assayer;  and,  lastly, 
the  coin  of  Augustus  Humbert,  a United  States  Assayer  under  a legal 
provision  of  1850. 

1.  The  coin  of  44  N.  Q.  & N.”  does  not  profess  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  as  Bechtler’s,  as  to  fineness.  Its  claim  to  be  full  weight  of 
half  eagle  is  proved  by  a number  of  trials,  the  variation  not  exceeding 
one  grain  in  any  case ; but  the  legend  on  the  reverse,  California  gold 
without  allot,  allows  a pretty  wide  range.  As  far  as  our  assays  go, 
the  truth  of  this  stamp  is  proved ; there  is  no  alloy  other  than  that  al- 
ready introduced  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  which  is  generally  more 
than  sufficient.  Three  pieces  gave  severally  the  fineness  of  870,  880, 
and  892  thousandths ; all  were  within  the  scope  of  44  California  gold.” 
They  consequently  are  worth  8 4.83,  8 4.89,  and  8 4.95|  respectively, 
without  the  silver ; and  including  that,  2J  cents  more. 

The  coin  is  neatly  executed,  and,  besides  the  two  legends  above  quot- 
ed, bears  an  eagle,  a circle  of  stars,  the  date  1849,  and  the  name  Saw 
Francisco.  It  wears  the  somewhat  brassy  tint  which  belongs  to  gold 
alloyed  with  silver  only.  (See  fig.  1.) 

2.  The  mint  of  the  44  Oregon  Exchange  Company  n issues  two  de- 
nominations, ten  and  five  dollars.  They  respectively  profess  260  and 
130  grains  weight  of  44  native  gold.”  One  five-dollar  piece  was  found 
to  weigh  127  J grains,  was  878  thousandths  fine,  and  contained  only  the 
natural  alloy  : resulting  value,  8 4.82 ; with  the  silver  (in  sufficiently 
large  lots),  2£  cents  more. 

The  coin  is  not  well  struck,  but  is  pleasantly  distinguished  by  the  pic- 
ture of  a beaver,  a good  emblem  of  mining  industry  and  of  Western  life. 
(Figures  2,  3.) 

3.  Next  is  the  mintage  of  the  44  Miners’  Bank,  San  Francisco  ” ; a tern 
dollar  piece,  of  plain  appearance. 

The  average  weight  is  263 J grains,  the  fineness  about  865  thousandths, 

Krt  of  the  alloy  being  copper.  Average  value  8 9.87,  with  a risk  of 
ving  it  as  low  as  8 9.75.  (Fig.  4.) 

4.  Coinage  of  Moffatt  and  Co.,  1849,  1850 ; pieces  of  ten  and  five 
dollars,  in  imitation  of  the  national  coinage.  Several  of  the  coining  es- 
tablishments, as  will  be  seen,  have  adopted  the  same  device,  but  evident- 
ly without  evil  intent,  as  most  of  their  coins  are  worth  what  is  professed, 
and  some  even  more.  The  fineness,  however,  is  in  every  case  inferior 
to  the  standard  of  the  mint,  and  this  is  likely  to  prove  a source  of  dis- 
credit from  European  assayers,  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  assort. 
A large  promiscuous  lot  of  both  kinds  of  Moffatt  and  Co.’s  coins,  dates 
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1849,  1850,  shows  an  average  of  897 ; average  weight,  to  the  ten-dollar 
piece,  258J  grains ; average  value  $ 9.97,7.  (Figs.  5,  6.) 

The  S.  M.  V.  on  this  and,  other  coins  is  said  to  mean  u Standard 
Mint  Value.” 

5.  Ten-dollar  piece  of  J.  S.  O.  (said  to  be  Dr.  Ormsby  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) ; one  piece  assayed  gave  842  fine  ; weight  258 J grains  ; value 
$ 9.37.  Very  few  have  come  to  hand.  (Fig.  7.) 

6.  Twenty-five  dollar  and  ten-dollar  pieces  of  Templeton  Reid; 
weights  respectively  649  and  260  grains.  Being  the  only  two  specimens 
received,  they  have  not  been  cut  for  assay,  but  appear  to  be  of  Califor- 
nia gold  without  artificial  alloy.  Assuming  this,  the  values  would  be 
about  $ 24.50  for  the  first,  and  $ 9.75  for  the  second.  (Figp.  8,  9.) 

7.  Ten-dollar  and  five-dollar  pieces  of  the  44  Cincinnati  Mining  and 
Trading  Company,”  1849.  These  also  have  not  been  cut,  on  account 
of  their  rarity,  but  appear  to  be  of  native  gold,  and,  at  the  weights  of  258 
and  132  grains,  may  be  rated  at  $ 9.70  and  $ 4.95  respectively.  (Figs. 
13,  14.) 

8.  Ten  and  five-dollar  pieces  of  the  44  Pacific  Company,”  1849 ; very 
irregular  in  weight,  and  debased  in  fineness  ; a ten-dollar  piece  weighed 
229  grains,  a five-dollar,  130  ; assay  of  a third,  797  thousandths.  At 
those  rates,  the  larger  piece  would  be  worth  $ 7.86,  the  smaller  $ 4.48 ; 
but  the  valuation  is  altogether  uncertain.  (Figs.  10,  11.) 

9.  Five-dollar  piece  of  the  44  Massachusetts  and  California  Company,” 
1849  ; a very  pretty  coin,  but  apparently  debased  with  copper.  Oily 
one  specimen  has  been  noticed  here ; it  weighs  115J  grains ; has  not 
been  assayed.  (Fig.  12.) 

10.  Coins  of  Baldwin  and  Co.,  four  varieties ; 1.  a ten-dollar  piece, 

1850,  distinguished  by  a horse  and  his  rider,  with  a lasso ; 2.  twenty- 
dollar  piece ; 3.  ten-dollar,  1851  ; 4.  five-dollar,  1850 ; the  last  two  in 
imitation  of  United  States  coinage.  Of  the  first,  one  piece  tried  weighed 
263  grains,  fineness  880,  value  $ 9.96.  Of  the  second,  four  pieces  tried 
varied  from  511  to  523  grains  ; but  one  hundred  pieces  averaged  517; 
the  fineness  varied  from  861  to  871  ; average  fineness  868J,  average 
value  $ 19.33.  Of  the  third,  ten  pieces  averaged  259J  grains  ; average 
fineness  870 ; average  value  $ 9.72.  Of  the  fourth,  average  value 
$4.92.  (Figs.  15,  16,  17,  18.)  The  Baldwin  coins  contain  some  cop- 
per ; about  20  thousandths. 

11.  Ten  and  five-dollar  pieces  of  Dubosq  and  Co.,  1850,  also  in  imi- 
tation of  the  national  coinage.  The  larger  piece  averages  262  grains, 
and  three  specimens  gave  the  fineness  of  899 J,  which  is  a mere  shade 
below  standard  ; consequent  value,  $ 10.15.  A single  five-dollar  piece 
yielded  $ 4.92.  But  a mixed  parcel,  counting  $ 1,000,  gave  the  fineness 
of  887,  and  the  close  value  of  $ 1,000.20.  Consequently  the  pieces  may 
be  averaged  at  par.  (Figs.  19,  20.) 

12.  Five-dollar  piece  of  Shultz  and  Co.,  1851.  Average  weight,  128j 
grains ; fineness  of  three  pieces,  879 ; value,  $4.97.4.  The  devices  are 
in  imitation  of  United  States  coin.  (Fig.  21.) 

13.  The  Mormon  coinage,  although  executed  in  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
is  without  impropriety  classed  amongst  California  coins,  on  account 
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of  neighborhood,  and  the  source  whence  the  material  is  derived. 
These  are  the  four  denominations  of  twenty,  ten,  five,  and  twoand-a- 
half  dollars.  Although  there  is  much  irregularity  both  in  weight  and 
fineness,  the  denominations  are  tolerably  in  proportion  to  each  other. 
A parcel  made  up  of  all  sizes,  and  counting  $ 562.50,  yielded  at  the 
mint  8 479.20  ; say  8 8.52  to  the  ten-dollar  piece.  The  fineness  was 
886.  (Figs.  22,  23,  24,  25.) 

14.  Five-dollar  piece  of  Dunbar  and  Co.,  in  imitation  of  United  States 
coin.  A lot  of  111  pieces  averages  131  grains  weight,  883  fineness, 
value  8 4.98.  (Fig.  26.) 

15.  Fifly-dollar  piece  of  the  United  States  Assay-Office  at  San  Fran* 
cisco,  established  by  act  of  Congress  of  1850.  It  first  appeared  here  in 
April,  1851.  The  coin  is  prepared  and  issued  by  Messrs.  Moffatt  Co. 
as  contractors,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  Augustus  Humbert,  assayer. 
The  two  professed  rates  of  fineness,  880  and  887  thousandths,  are  found 
upon  assay  here  to  be  duly  maintained,  whether  in  single  pieces  or  in 
large  quantities.  But  some  irregularity  in  the  weight  of  so  heavy  a 
piece,  alloyed  with  silver  only,  and  offering  eight  comers  to  wear,  is  to 
be  expected.  When  presented  in  quantities  sufficient  to  allow  for  part- 
ing the  silver,  say  70  ounces,  the  average  mint  value  is  about  8 50.10  ; 
in  less  quantities,  the  silver  not  being  allowed  for,  the  average  value  is 
about  8 49.90.  But  even  without  the  silver  they  occasionally  come  up 
fully  to  the  alleged  value.  This  coinage  is  understood  to  have  put  a 
stop  to  all  private  issues  in  California. 

The  foregoing  comprehend  all  the  varieties  of  coin  that  have  been 
brought  to  this  mint.  There  have  been,  besides,  two  sorts  of  stamped 
bars  or  ingots,  evidently  intended  for  currency. 

1.  The  ingots  of  Moffatt  Co.,  of  various  sizes,  from  about  89  to 
8260.  (See  figures  28,  29.)  It  may  be  stated,  in  general,  that  some 
were  found  to  be  rated  too  high,  and  others  too  low.  The  sixteen-dollar 
ingot  yields  about  8 15.75,  but  is  irregular.  v 

2.  The  issue  of  bars  by  F.  D.  Kohler,  Assayer  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, commenced  in  May,  1850.  (See  figure  30.)  They  are  of 
various  sizes,  from  about  40  to  150  dollars.  We  find  a slight  under- 
valuing in  his  basis  of  calculation,  and  generally  an  error  of  assay  in 
the  same  direction  ; so  that  on  the  average  his  bars  are  worth  at  the 
mint  one  per  cent.,  perhaps  one  and  a half,  more  than  the  value  stamped 
upon  them. 
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II.  — Recent  Counterfeit  Coins. 

The  great  majority  of  counterfeits,  new  or  old,  deserve  neither  to  he 
admired  nor  feared;  and  the  fact  of  their  obtaining  any  circulation 
proves  folly  on  the  one  party,  as  much  as  roguery  upon  the  other. 

With  this  wholesale  judgment,  we  dismiss  a multitude  of  awkward 
Mexican  birds,  laughable  heads  of  Liberty,  type-metal  casts,  and  villa? 
nous  compounds  of  German  silver ; all  of  which  are  too  much  kept  in 
countenance  by  the  lingering  presence  in  our  circulation  of  the  ugly 
and  worn-out  coin  of  Spanish  monarchs.  There  are  two  or  three  varie- 
ties, however,  recently  brought  to  our  notice,  which  deserve  a more  it* 
apectful  attention ; and  these  are  counterfeits  of  gold  coin  only. 

1.  First  may  be  mentioned,  an  imitation  of  the  well-known  doubloon 
of  Bogota,  in  New  Granada ; very  well  executed  as  to  appearance,  bat 
still  more  respectable  on  account  of  the  liberal  proportion  of  the  right 
metal.  The  specimen  tried  here,  of  the  date  1843,  contained  653  thou- 
sandths of  gold,  the  remainder  being  nearly  all  silver ; and  the  ^weight 
being  416  grains,  or  only  a half-grain  below  the  average  of  the  true  coin: 
its  value  was  $ 11.70.  The  value  of  the  genuine  being  (irrespective  of 
silver)  about  $ 15.61,  the  amount  of  profit  and  loss  is  apparent.  The 
operators  needed  some  advice,  which  an  honest  person  would  not  like  to 
give.  The  piece  was  detected  by  its  wanting  the  true  color,  which,  in 
such  an  alloy,  no  art  of  pickling  can  impart  Those  who  deal  in  patriot 
doubloons  hfove  to  beware  of  pieces  looking  too  pale,  or  too  much  like 
fine  gold.  In  this  case,  the  grand  test  of  weight  was  fallacious. 

2.  A much  more  important  counterfeit,  or  class  of  counterfeits,  to  us, 
is  the  imitation  of  our  gold  coin,  lately  brought  to  light ; and  which  is  as 
interesting  to  the  man  of  science  as  it  is  dangerous  to  the  commercial 
dealer.  The  varieties  include  the  eagle,  half-eagle,  and  quarter-eagle ; 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  a false  gold  dollar  of  that  manufacture,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  obvious  in  the  examination. 

These  various  counterfeits  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  1847, 
although  some  of  them  bear  earlier  dates  ; and  they  perfectly  agree  in 
character.  They  are  of  so  perfect  execution,  that  strong  apprehension 
was  at  first  entertained  of  the  surreptitious  procurement  of  genuine  dies, 
notwithstanding  all  precaution  in  that  matter.  However,  upon  a minute 
inspection,  the  impression,  although  entirely  u brought  up,”  is  not  so 
sharp  and  decided  as  in  the  genuine  coin,  and  from  that  circumstance 
they  have  exteriorly  a family  character  by  which  a practised  eye  may 
perhaps  single  them  out.  The  details  of  impression  correspond  to  those 
of  the  genuine,  to  the  last  microscopic  particular.  The  most  skilful  and 
deliberate  artist  in  the  world  coula  not  take  up  the  graver  and  make 
such  a fac-simile ; their  dies  must  have  been  transferred  from  our  coin 
by  a mechanical  process. 

The  coins  have  rather  a dull  sound  in  ringing,  but  not  as  if  flawed; 
although  they  are  actually  each  in  three  distinct  pieces  of  metal.  Some 
few  of  them,  where  the  weight  is  kept  up,  are  thicker  than  the  genuine, 
and  necessarily  so ; but  generally  the  half-eagles  run,  as  in  the  good 
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pieces,  from  55  to  60  thousandths  of  an  inch,  within  the  raised  rim. 
The  diameter  is  sometimes  rather  too  great  The  composition  is  as  fol- 
lows. A thin  planchet  of  silver  (of  Spanish  standard,  as  we  found  by 
assay)  is  prepared,  so  nearly  of  the  right  diameter  that  the  subsequent 
overlaying  of  the  gold  plate  at  the  edge  will  make  it  exact.  Two  other 
planchets,  of  gold,  whose  quality  will  be  stated  directly,  are  also  pre- 
pared ; one  of  them  is  of  the  right  diameter  of  the  projected  com,  the 
other  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  larger  in  diameter.  Here  are  the 
three  pieces  which  make  up  the  coin.  The  two  gold  plates  are  then 
soldered  upon  the  silver,  the  projecting  rim  of  the  larger  disk  of  gold  is 
bent  up  to  meet  the  smaller,  and  to  constitute  the  edge  of  the  coin,  and 
then  the  whole  is  finished  by  a blow  in  a coining-press.  The  suggestion 
that  the  coin  may  have  been  perfected  in  an  electrotype  battery  is  dis- 
proved by  several  considerations,  especially  by  the  conclusive  one,  that 
the  effects  of  the  blow  are  visible  upon  the  silver  planchet,  when  the 
gold  is  lifted  off ; and  the  process  of  sawing  out  a good  coin,  so  as  to 
make  use  of  its  two  faces  to  cover  a piece  of  silver,  could  not  have  been 
employed  in  this  case,  because  the  edge  of  the  coin  actually  appertains 
to  one  of  the  gold  surfaces  ; and  besides,  the  gold  is  sometimes  of  a 
higher  fineness  than  our  standard.* 

The  eagle,  of  which  we  have  had  but  one  sample,  was  not  particularly 
noted,  as  it  came  after  some  others  of  the  lower  denominations. 

Of  the  half-eagle  counterfeits,  we  have  had  the  dates  of  1844,  1845, 
and  1847.  Of  the  quarter-eagle,  only  the  date  of  1843  has  been  shown, 
and  this  had  the  mint-mark,  O,  of  the  branch  at  New  Orleans. 

The  half-eagle  of  1844  weighed  129  grains,  just  the  right  weight ; the 
golden  part  weighed  84 J grains,  and  was  915  thousandths  (about  British 
standard)  fine  ; value  of  the  gold  • 3.30.  The  silver  weighed  44  grains, 
was  897  thousandths  fine,  and  worth  10  cents  ; whole  value  of  the  piece, 
•3.40.  Another  piece,  1845,  was  10  grains  light ; another  of  the  same 
date,  of  which  only  a part  was  furnished,  gave  the  assay  of  902J  thou- 
sandths for  the  gold  on  the  head  side,  and  901J  on  the  eagle  side  ; both 
higher  than  our  limit,  but  very  near  it.  Two  other  pieces,  184^,  were 
each  about  13  grains  light ; specific  gravity  of  one  of  them,  14.1.  (That 
of  the  true  coin  is  17.2  to  17.5.) 

Of  the  quarter-eagle,  no  less  than  five  were  offered  in  a single  deposit 
for  recoinage  ; they  were  severally  from  one  to  nine  grains  light  One 
piece,  however,  from  another  source,  was  a little  over  weight ; the  spe- 
cific gravity,  12.83 ; fineness  of  the  gold,  915  ; value  of  the  whole  piece 
about  • 1.25. 

It  only  remains  to  inquire  how  these  counterfeits  are  to  be  detected 
and  avoided.  First,  it  may  be  said,  that  to  lay  down  any  rules  which 


* This  counterfeit  is  knowingly  accounted  for  in  a late  newspaper  paragraph.  The 
writer  says,  — M The  dies,  under  the  present  rules  (at  the  Unitea  States  Mint)  are  all 
pressed  ; hence  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  counterfeited  by  any  die-sinker.  In 
England  and  France,  the  most  eminent  men  in  that  branch  are  selected  to  coin  diet, 
and  such  is  the  sharpness  and  perfection  of  their  dies,  that  counterfeits  are  almost  an 
impossibility.”  It  was  from  the  mints  of  England  and  France  that  we  borrowed  the 
improvement  of  transferring  dies. 
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would  protect  the  careless  and  indifferent  is  out  of  the  question.  Any 
man  who  can  afford  to  take  a half  or  quarter-eagle  from  any  but  an  un- 
doubted source,  without  some  attention,  can  at  any  rate  afford  to  be 
cheated  out  of  half  its  value.  And  yet  the  best  test  we  can  propose  is 
altogether  an  inconvenient  one  to  any  but  a bank,  broker,  or  shopkeeper. 
That  test  is  the  weight.  In  every  case  except  one,  which  has  come  un- 
der our  notice,  the  balance  would  have  settled  all  doubts.  An  error  of 
a grain,  in  an  unworn  piece,  would  be  conclusive ; even  worn  pieces 
of  our  gold  coinage  are  never  deficient,  on  that  account,  more  than 
one  grain  and  a half.  If  the  counterfeit  should  happen  to  be  of  right 
weight,  then  its  too  great  thickness  would  be  apparent  to  & careful 
examiner. 

. As  the  balance  is  not  a very  portable  or  ready  apparatus,  several  in- 
struments have  been  contrived  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  gold 
coins,  upon  the  principle  of  combining  the  tests  of  weight  and  dimen 
sions.  They  are  no  doubt  worth  examining. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  appearance  of  this  class 
of  counterfeits  should  alarm  the  public,  and  make  them  shy  of  a gold 
currency.  It  is  certainly  the  most  dangerous  imitation  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge.  Yet,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  each  counterfeit  of 
the  half-eagle  there  is  and  must  be  from  three  to  three  and  a half  dollars1 
worth  of  precious  metal ; that  the  manufacture  must  require  a good  deal 
of  machinery,  and  consummate  skill,  both  artistic  and  mechanical ; that 
the  investment  of  a considerable  capital  is  requisite,  as  also  a wide  or* 
ganization  for  pushing  the  issues  quietly  into  circulation,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  prudent  and  competent  persons  will  find  it  better  worth  their  wnile 
to  pursue  a more  honest  and  honorable  calling.  The  public  have  an 
additional  security,  in  respect  to  gold  coins,  that  they  are  constantly 

Eassing  through  the  various  treasuries  of  government,  the  banks,  and  the 
rokers’  offices,  by  whose  vigilance  that  currency  is  kept  nearly  or  quite 
pure. 

We  have  also  seen  counterfeit  half-eagles  of  the  Dahlonega  mint  (D), 
of  brass  gilt,  pretty  well  executed,  but  very  light ; date  1843.  Also  a 
quarter-eagle,  1846,  no  mint  mark,  copper  and  silver,  heavily  gilt ; well 
looking,  but  weighing  48  grains  instead  of  64$. 


IE.  — Gold  from  California. 

In  the  work  to  which  this  is  a supplement,  information  was  given  re- 
specting gold  bullion,  in  its  various  forms,  from  all  the  localities  whence 
it  came  to  this  mint,  including  almost  all  the  mining  regions  in  the  world 
then  known.  Since  that  time,  the  mines  of  California  have  disclosed 
their  unrivalled  treasures,  and  presented  a new  and  abundant  stock  to 
operate  upon.  The  history  of  this  discovery  and  of  its  progress  reaches 
the  public  through  every  newspaper,  and  needs  no  recapitulation  here ; 
but  whatever  is  known  to  us  as  assayers,  respecting  this  gold,  will  now 
be  concisely  stated. 
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We  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  auriferous  product  of  that 
country  in  four  forms : first,  the  superficial  dirt  and  gravel,  as  it  comes 
up  by  pick  and  spade  ; next,  the  ferruginous  black  sand,  remaining  after 
the  earthy  matter  had  been  washed  out,  but  containing  the  gold  ; thirdly, 
the  vein-gold,  or  auriferous  quartz  rock  ; lastly  (which  is  the  appropriate 
work  of  the  office),  the  clean  gold  itself,  either  in  grains,  amalgam,  bars, 
or  coins. 

The  first  sample  of  ore  was  sent  us  by  an  officer  in  the  army,  during 
the  Mexican  war,  and  in  advance  of  the  wonderful  rumors  ; but  so  per- 
fectly exempt  was  this  considerable  invoice  of  stones  from  any  thing  like 
precious  metal,  that  we  might  be  forgiven  for  having  joined  in  the  gen- 
eral incredulity  by  which  so  many  have  been  deceived,  and  some  be* 
lated.  Other  specimens  have  since  been  forwarded  for  examination  by 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  most  of  which  were  equally  unpro- 
ductive ; disproving  at  least  the  common  impression,  that  every  thing  in 
the  gold  region  is  a gangue  for  gold.  One  of  these,  a serpentine  rock, 
contained  nothing  ; another,  the  slate  on  which  the  gold  deposits  lie,  was 
also  free  from  gold ; a third,  the  usual  ferruginous  quartz  of  mining  dis- 
tricts, showed  only  a trace ; while  a fourth,  the  deposit  of  gravelly  earth 
found  in  the  bed  or  on  the  margin  of  a stream,  yielded,  upon  various 
experiments,  at  the  rates  of  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  bushel,  or  hundred 
pounds.  (The  amount  taken  at  each  trial  was  one  kilogramme,  over 
two  pounds.) 

The  most  available  mode  of  working  was  found  to  be  the  ordinary  one 
of  washing , with  some  aid,  at  the  close,  from  amalgamation.  With  a 
moderate  degree  of  care,  washing  secures  all  the  gold  in  the  matrix,  or 
brings  it  into  a narrow  and  manageable  compass,  for  recovery.  To 
prove  this,  several  successive  trials  were  made  of  the  same  quantum  of 
earth.  All  that  remained,  after  the  first  washing,  was  found  to  be  of 
scarcely  appreciable  amount ; as,  for  instance,  when  the  quantity  first 
extracted  was  about  fifteen  grains,  the  residue  afterwards  obtained  was 
only  one  twentieth  of  a grain.  It  is  not  as  in  our  Atlantic  mines,  where 
the  gold  is  disseminated  in  pyritous  ores,  and  often  in  an  invisible  pow- 
der ; where  there  is  a wide  difference  between  the  various  44  yields  ” of 
washing,  amalgamating,  and  smelting,  and  a still  wider,  between  the 
results  obtained  in  an  analyst’s  laboratory,  and  those  in  extended,  prac- 
tical operations.  Judging  from  experiments  here,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  California  mining  region.  What  is  lost  there,  is  probably 
not  in  the  washing,  but  in  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  gold  from  the 
black  sand . 

What  we  have  to  say  respecting  the  examination  and  treatment  of  the 
Mack  iron  sand,  was  laid  before  the  public  in  a report  to  the  Hon.  Sec- 
retary of  War.  The  following  is  an  extract : — 

In  this  last  place,  we  hare  to  mention  an  examination  of  some  samples  of  sand,  In- 
Wtspcracd  with  gold,  also  forwarded  by  the  War  Department  Of  this  there  were  two 
parcels.  The  first,  weighing  in  all  about  8j  pennyweights,  was  first  reduced  in  bulk 
by  removing  the  grains  of  magnetic  iron,  and  then  subjected  to  cupelladon,  a smelting 
in  the  small  way.  The  result  of  the  whole  treatment  was  as  follows : — 
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This  would  be  68.75  grains  fine  gold,  or  77.07  grains  of  gold  of  native  fineness,  in  a 
pound  avoirdupois  of  the  sand. 

The  other  parcel  was  treated  in  two  ways,  both  differing  from  the  former.  Pint, 
we  took  a specific  quantity,  weighed  by  milligrammes  (equal  to  about  11|  penny- 
weights), and  having  cleansed  it  by  the  magnet,  subjected  the  remainder  to  a very 
thorough  amalgamation.  The  amount  of  fine  gold  obtained  was  12.44  per  thousand. 
Again,  the  same  quantity  of  sand  was  thoroughly  washed  (more  time  being  taken  to  it 
than  would  be  likely  to  pay  in  a large  operation),  and  there  resulted  12.05  parts  of  fine 
gold  per  thousand.  To  give  cupellation  its  due  credit,  we  must  remark  that  this  sec- 
ond parcel  was  evidently  the  richest  to  the  eye.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  black 
sand,  without  the  gold,  is  4.4,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  simple  magnetic  iron. 

Thirdly,  we  have  had  here  for  examination  one  lot  of  specimens, 
weighing  in  all  about  470  pounds,  stated  to  be  from  the  Mariposa  mining 
district,  and  a fair  sample  of  a mining  vein.  It  was  ferruginous  and 
white  quartz,  very  variously  interspersed  with  gold,  from  a proportion 
entirely  too  small  to  be  worth  working,  up  to  seventy  dollars  a pound. 
This  is  altogether  characteristic  of  a gold  mining  region.  An  assay  of 
some  of  this  gold  showed  the  high  fineness  of  948  thousandths.  Lakly, 
it  will  interest  all  parties  concerned  to  have  some  particulars  about  the 
gold,  after  it  is  recovered  from  yellow  earth  and  black  sand,  and  put  up 
in  merchantable  shape.  It  comes  here  in  four  forms,  as  already  named 
Two  of  these,  bars  and  coins , have  been  discussed  under  a former  head ; 
of  a third,  namely,  amalgam , we  have  occasional  deposits ; and  nothing 
need  be  added  to  what  was  said  of  that  form  of  bullion  in  the  Manual  of 
Coins  (page  153) ; the  fourth,  lumps  and  grains  (not  dust),  is  the  princi- 
pal condition  of  California  gold  in  the  market. 

Those  grains  appear  in  every  variety  of  form  and  size,  from  the  shape- 
less lump  to  the  beautiful  oval  spangle  ; from  the  weight  of  several  pounds 
to  the  fraction  of  a grain ; though  none  are  so  comminuted  as  the  fine 
particles  of  African  or  Colombian  dust.  The  largest  lump  exhibited  here, 
thus  far,  weighed  265$  ounces,  and  was  worth  $ 3,900.  The  amorphous 
lumps  are  understood  to  be  from  the  44  dry  diggings  ” ; the  flat  spangles,  and 
larger  laminations,  which  show  the  action  of  running  water  in  the  round- 
ing of  their  comers,  are  from  the  beds  or  margins  of  mountain  streams, 
discharging  into  the  two  main  rivers,  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin. 

As  it  respects  any  characteristic  difference  in  the  fineness  of  thegold 
of  different  locations  (a  very  important  inquiry),  we  have  to  say,  that, 
having  tried  samples  from  various  sections  of  die  gold  region,  selected 
and  marked  with  that  view,  we  are  unable  to  find  any  such  difference. 
As  a general  rule,  the  flat  spangles  of  the  rivers  are  better  than  the  aver* 
age  of  other  grains,  perhaps  as  much  as  one  per  cent ; while  the  large 
lumps  appear  to  be  higher,  generally,  than  either ; not  invariably,  be- 
cause some  lots  of  such  lumps  came  out  unexpectedly  low.  The  ex- 
treme boundaries  of  fineness  of  all  California  gold,  so  far,  are  714  to 
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957 ; but  these  are  so  wide  of  the  customary  limits  that  dealers  need  not 
fear  the  one,  nor  hope  for  the  other.  The  usual  range  is  from  860  to 
900.  There  is,  however,  a variety  of  peculiar  grain,  first  observed  here 
in  June,  1850,  which  runs  from  825  to  855  ; the  alloy  being,  as  in  the 
other  case,  all  silver,  or  nearly  so.  These  figures  refer  of  course  to  the 
gold  after  melting.  In  that  operation  there  is  a loss,  which  seems  to 
grow  each  year  more  variable  and  uncertain,  though  progressively  on 
the  increase.  In  our  former  publication,  this  loss  was  averaged  at  21 
per  cent.,  “ owing  mainly  to  the  presence  of  the  oxide  of  iron  which 
covers  and  penetrates  eveiy  grain.”  It  was  also  stated,  that  “ if  the  gold 
grains  should  be  dampened,  or  saturated  with  water,  as  is  frequently  their 
condition  on  opening  at  the  mint,  the  loss  in  melting  may  reach  four  per 
cent.”  But  the  character  of  the  gold  in  market,  for  some  time  past,  is 
for  the  most  part  materially  changed ; that  is,  it  contains  more  dirt  and 
black  sand.  The  amount  of  these  foreign  substances  is  well  indicated 
in  a tabular  statement  found  in  the  AUa  Californian , a daily  paper  of 
San  Francisco,  of  March  4,  1851,  containing  the  actual  results  of  melt- 
ings  at  the  United  States  Assay  Office  of  California,  by  which  it  appears 
that  they  find  a variation  of  loss,  from  two  to  eleven  per  cent. ; the  aver- 
age being  about  six  per  cent  This  corresponds  with  the  experience  of 
the  mint  Amalgamated  gold  loses  five  to  seven  per  cent.,  averaging 
the  same  as  the  grains.  The  average  value  of  the  gold  in  grains  or 
amalgam,  as  indicated  by  a recent  estimate,  is  $ 17.25  per  ounce  ; the 
range  being  from  $ 16.25  to  $ 18.25.  The  allowance  for  silver  parted, 
when  a sufficient  quantity  of  gold  is  presented  in  one  item,  say  fifty  to 
eighty  ounces,  according  to  quality,  makes  an  increase  of  value  of  six  or 
eight  cents  per  ounce. 

The  gold  of  California  sometimes  contains  a little  platinum,  but  more 
frequently  the  osmiuret  of  iridium,  in  quantities  too  minute  to  affect  the 
value,  but  sufficient  to  require  watching,  in  mint  operations.  The  alloy 
of  the  gold  ordinarily  is  silver,  with  a little  iron.  It  is  the  coating  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  which  gives  the  gold  its  rich  hue,  almost  resembling  that 
of  fine  gold.  As  that  is  removed  in  melting,  the  metal  comes  out  so 
much  paler  than  before,  that  persons  unacquainted  with  the  matter  might 
suspect  a wilful  admixture  or  silver.  The  people  of  California  under- 
stand this,  from  the  comparison  of  bars  and  coins  made  there  with  the 
native  grains. 

The  manufacture  of  mammoth  lumps  has  been  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent in  California,  and  apparently  for  different  purposes.  At  first,  the  gen- 
uine California  gold,  being  taken  fluid  from  the  melting-pot,  was  ingeni- 
ously mingled  with  broken  bits  of  quartz,  producing  a specimen  which  at 
once  astonished  the  beholder,  and  commanded  an  extra  price.  But  this 
was  legerdemain  of  the  golden  age.  They  have  since  found  a method 
of  imposing  upon  traders  with  a base  mixture,  about  half  gold,  the  rest 
silver  and  copper ; which,  being  cast  out  amongst  stones,  and  afterwards 
pickled,  certainly  presents  quite  a native  appearance,  very  likely  to  de- 
ceive. Several  such  have  been  offered  at  the  mint.  They  can  always 
be  detected,  however,  by  one  of  the  surfaces  (the  bottom  one)  showing 
marks  of  previous  fusion.  A little  cutting,  also,  soon  betrays  the  hard- 
ness and  redness. 
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IV.  — Recapitulation  op  the  net  Mint  Value  op  Gold  and  Silyee 
Coins,  issued  within  Twentt-piyb  Years  past. 

N.  B.  Inquirt  has  been  frequently  made  at  the  mint  for  a compend 
of  the  values  of  foreign  coins,  without  a due  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
culty  of  putting  in  a small  space  such  a statement  as  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. The  quarto  volume,  to  which  this  is  supplementary,  was  not  found 
too  large  for  its  purpose,  which  was  to  supply  such  information  as  deal- 
ers, amateurs,  and  legislators  would  from  time  to  time  be  likely  to  re- 
quire. Still,  a condensed  table  of  the  coins  more  usually  seen,  and 
within  a contracted  range  of  date,  would  certainly  be  useful  to  dealers 
and  others,  and  especially  with  the  modifications  occasioned  by  the  new 
mint  tariff  of  charges.  We  therefore  offer  the  following,  inserting  values 
only,  and  leaving  the  details  of  legal  weight  and  fineness,  and  of  actual 
weight  and  fineness,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  larger  work ; as  also  the 
particulars  concerning  coinage  of  older  date  than  just  specified. 


Gold  Coins. 

d.  a m. 

Gold  Com. 

d.  c.  n 

Austeia.  Quadruple  ducat,  • . 

9.12 

Portugal.  Half- joe  (full  weight), 

&65 

Ducat 

2l27  6 

Crown,  • • • • 

5.81 

Sovereign  (lor  Lombardy), 

6.75 

Prussia.  Double  Fradsrick,  . 

840 

Bad  sir,  Fir*  Gulden,  .... 

2.04 

Rome.  Ten  scudl,  .... 

10.37 

Bavull  Ducat,  .... 

2 jstr 

Russia.  Five  roubles,  .... 

3.96  7 

Belgium.  Twenty-franc  piece,  . 

3.83  2 

Sardinia.  Twenty  lira,  . 

3.5(5 

Twenty-fire- franc  piece,  . 

4.72 

Saxony.  Ten-thaler,  .... 

7.91 

Bolivia.  Doubloon,  .... 

16.68 

Ducat,  .... 

2.26 

Beazil.  Piece  of  6,400  reia,  . • 

8.72 

Spain.  Pistole  (quarter-doubloon), 

3406 

Bbitain.  Sorereign,  .... 

4.84  6 

Tuexey.  Hundred  piastres, 

437  4 

Bbunswicx.  Ten  thaler,  . . . 

7.89 

Twenty  piastres  (new), 

82 

California.  See  United  State e. 

Tuscany.  Sequin,  .... 

2.30 

Cbntbal  Ahpioa.  Doubloon,  . • 

14.9$ 

U.  States.  Eagle  (before  June,  1834), 

1042 

Eacudo,  . 

1.67 

Five-dollar  piece  of  C.  Bechller,  avenge,  4.85 

Costa  Riga.  Half-doubloon,  I860, 

7.62 

Dollar  of  the  same,  average,  . 

96 

Cull  Doubloon  (before  1836), . 

15.57 

Flve-dollar  piece  of  A Bechller,  4.98  to  5.00 

“ (1836  and  since), 

16.6$ 

Dollar  of  the  same,  .... 

98 

Dsnhaul  Double  Fred.,  or  Tan-ttaakr, 

7.88 

Oregon  Exch.  Cb.,  Five  dollars, 

498 

Ecvadoa.  Half-doubloon, . • • 

7.60 

N.  G.  and  N.,  San  Fr.,  Five  dollars,  4.83  to  4.95 

Egypt.  Hundred  piastres  . . . 

4.97 

Miners’  Bank,  44  Ten  44  average,  9.87 

Francs.  Twenty  franca,  . 

ase 

Moflhu’a  Ten- dollar  piece, 

9.98 

Gbbbcb.  Twenty  drachma,  . • . 

a4$ 

44  Five-dollar  44  . . 

6.00 

flAJfOYHL  Ten-thaler,  George  IV.,  • 

7.84 

44  Slrteen-doUar  Ingot,  . 

15.75 

Do.  Wm.  IV.  and  Erasst,  7.89 

J.  & O.,  Ten-dollar  piece,  . 

947 

Hindustan.  Mohur,  E.  L Company, 

7.10 

T.  Reid,  Twenty- five-dollar  piece,  . 

24.50 

MecKLurauaa.  Ten-thaler, 

7.89 

44  Ten-dollar  44 

9.75 

Mexico.  Doubloon,  average,  . 

16.63 

Pacific  Company,  ten  and  flva,  uncertain. 

NamBLAXM.  Ducat, .... 

2.266 

Maas  Company,  five,  uncertain. 

Ten  guilder*,  • • 

4.00  7 

Cincinnati  Co.,  ten,  estimated, 

9.70 

Naw  Gbajiaoa.  Doubloon,  21  carat  std. 

16  61 

44  five,  44 

4.95 

44  InchxL  lha  eilver,  16.66 

Baldwin,  twenty  dollars,  . 

19.33 

“ nine  tenths  eld., 

15.31 

44  tan  14  with  homnan. 

9.96 

“ lndud.  the  silver,  15.36 

44  44  ascend  issue. 

9.73 

Persia.  Tomaun,  . 

Pxau.  Doubloon,  Lima,  to  1833, 

2.23 

44  five  41  44 

4.92 

16.65 

Dubosq,  ten  41 

10.00 

“ Cusco,  to  1833,  . 

16.62 

44  five  44  . 

600 

44  44  ' 1837,  . 

16.63 

Shalts,  44  44  . . 

497 
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Gold  Coon. 


Dunbar,  five  dollars. 

D.C.M. 

4.98 

Humbert,  U.  & Asseyer,  fifty  dollars, 

60.00 

Mormon  coinage,  twenty  doll.,  avenge 

17.00 

M ten  11 

8.60 

" five  " 

4.96 

M two-and-a-halfdoU, 

2.12 

Kohler’s  hors,  about  one  per  cent,  higher 
than  his  valuation. 


&Lvaa  Coins. 


D.  C.M. 

Austria.  Rix  dollar,  . • 

97 

Florin,  . . , 

486 

Twenty  kreutsere, 

16 

Lint  (for  Lombardy), 

16 

Baden.  Crown,  .... 

1.07 

Gulden  or  florin,  • • 

896 

Bavaria.  Crown, .... 

1.06  6 

Florin,  ... 

896 

Six  kreutsere, 

03 

Bauiuv.  Five  francs, 

93 

Two  and  a half  franca, 

466 

Two  franco,  . 

87 

Franc,  • • • 

186 

Bolivia.  Dollar, 

1.006 

HalfdoDar  debased,  1830, 

376 

Quarter  “ “ 

18  7 

Braxxl.  Twelve  hundred  role,  . 

992 

Eight  “ “ . 

66 

Four  " " 

83 

Beemen.  Thirty-six  grots, 

866 

Britain.  Half-crown,  . 

64 

Shilling,  . . . 

217 

Four  pence,  • 

071 

Binmncx.  Thaler, 

68 

CnrraAL  Akeeioa.  Dollar.  Uncertain ; 

■ay  97 

Costa  Rica,  new  real  of,  06  8 

Cull  Dollar,  .... 

1.01 

Quarter-dollar,  . . • 

224 

Eighth  “ or  rad,  . 

112 

Demkaek.  Rigsbank  daler,  . 

623 

Specie  ••  . 

1.04  7 

Thirty-two  skflHngs,  . 

17 

Ecuador.  Quarter-dollar, . • 

18  7 

Eatpe  Twenty  piastres,  . 

96 

Fiance  Five  francs,  • 

982 

Franc,  .... 

18  6 

Feahepobt.  Florin,  . 

896 

Gasbce  Drachm,  • • 

166 

Slltke  Cons. 

d.  o.  M. 


Guiana,  British.  Guilder,  . . 26  2 

Hanoveb.  Thaler,  fine  silver,  69  2 

" 760  fine,  . . 68 

Hattl  Dollar,  or  100  centimes,  . . 26  7 

Hessb-Cassel.  Thaler,  . 67  § 

One-sixth  thaler,  • 11 

Hesse- Dabkstadt.  Florin  or  Gulden,  89  6 
Hindustan.  Rupee,  ....  44  6 

Mmxioo.  Dollar,  average,  . . • 1.00  7 

Nanus.  Seudo, 94 

Nbisbelands.  Three  guilders,  1.20 

Guilder,  ...  40 

Twenty- five  cents,  . 09  5 

Two  and  a half  guilders,  98  2 
NmwGkahada.  Dollar,  usual  weight,  1.02 
Dollar,  or  ten  reals,  1861,  . 93 

Nonwar.  Rlgsdaler,  ....  1.06 

Pnbsia.  Sahib- koran,  ...  21 6 

Fna  Dollar,  Lima  mint,  • . 1.00  6 

“ Cusco,  ...  1.00  8 

Half-dollar,  Cusco,  debased,  . 36 

*'  Arequlpa,  debased,  86 

" Pasco,  ...  496 

Poland.  Zloty,  ....  11 2 

Pobtuuai*  Crusado,  ....  66  2 

Crown,  of  1000  reis,  . 1.12 

Half-crown,  ...  66 

Peussia.  Thaler,  average,  68 

One  sixth  thaler,  average,  . 11 

Double  Thaler,  or  3ft  Gulden,  1.39 

Rove.  Seudo, 1.00  6 

Teuton  (3-10  seudo),  30 

Russia.  Rouble, 76 

Ten  Zloty,  ....  1.136 

Thirty  copecks,  ...  22 

Saedinia.  Five  lire,  ...  932 

Saxony.  Speclee-thaler,  ...  96 

Thaler  (XIV.  F.  M.),  . 68 

Siam.  Tlcal, 68  6 

Spain.  Pistareen  (4  reals  veQon),  . 19  6 

Sweden.  Speciee-daler,  .1.04  2 

Half  “ . . . 62 

Tueebt.  Twenty  piastres,  hew  coinage,  82 
Tuscany.  Leopcddone,  1.06 

Florin,  ....  26  2 

WuBTEHBSEo.  Gulden,  1894,  88  6 

14  1838,  and  since,  896 


Double  thaler,  or  3ft  Gulden,  1.89 
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A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BANKING. 

Br  J.  W.  GILBART,  Esq., 

Gimn  Manages  op  tee  London  and  Westminetbe  Bank. 

Continued  from  page  157,  August  No. 

Section  VL — The  Banks  of  Scotland. 

Chapter  IV.  — Laws  of  the  Currency  in  Scotland.  Chapter  V.  — 
Those  Operations  of  the  Scotch  Banks  that  refer  to  Cash  Credits  ; De- 
posits ; Remittances  to  India  ; and  the  settlement  of  the  Exchanges. 
Chapter  VL  — Exchange  Banks  and  Exchange  Companies  of  Scotland 

Section  VII.  — The  Banks  of  Ireland. 

Chapter  I.  — Observations  on  the  Organization  of  the  Banks  in  Ire- 
land. Chapter  II. — The  Bank  of  Ireland . Chapter  HI. — The  Pro- 
vincial Bank  of  Ireland. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  an  agent  at  Invemry  to  Roger  Aytoun, 
Esq.,  manager  of  the  Renfrewshire  Bank  at  Greenock,  states  the  incon- 
veniences which  the  writer  apprehends  would  result  from  the  introduction 
of  a metallic  currency  into  that  part  of  Scotland  : — 

“ With  regard  to  the  proposed  measure  of  suppressing  bank-notes  in  Scotland  for 
less  than  X 5,  I think  it  would  be  ruinous  to  this  country  ; for  I cannot  sec  how,  if  it 
takes  place,  the  business  of  the  country  can  be  carried  on.  Confining  myself  to  some 
of  die  most  prominent  instances  in  which  the  Highlands  will  be  affected,  I shall  state 
die  difficulties  that  occur  to  me.  Our  produce  chiefly  consists  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
grain,  wood,  kelp,  and  the  production  of  the  fisheries.  Cattle  are  brought  to  the  coun- 
try markets  by  the  breeders,  chiefly  small  farmers,  every  man  attending  his  own,  and 
having  generally  from  one  to  three  young  animals  for  sale.  There  they  are  met  by 
the  dealers  and  graziers,  who  purchase  such  of  the  beasts  as  suit  them ; and  it  is  seldom 
that  a single  animal,  at  the  age  of  one  or  two  years,  being  the  ages  at  which  they  sell 
them  to  the  dealers  and  graziers,  comes  to  the  price  of  X 5 ; the  price  is  more  frequently 
from  X 2 to  4.  Of  these  a dealer  often  purchases  two  or  three  hundreds  in  single 
beasts,  so  that  he  has  more  than  X 1 and  less  than  X 5 to  pay  to  each  of  as  many  sellers; 
but  he  has  no  notes  under  X 5,  And  the  sellers  are  not  able  to  return  balance  in  any 
coin.  This  will  occur  to  many  dealers  at  every  market ; and  how  is  the  difficulty  fib 
be  removed  ? The  dealers  must  all  come  loaded  with  gold  and  silver,  and  this  they 
cannot  carry  to  the  necessary  amount ; and  besides,  they  will  not  be  supplied  by  banks 
with  gold  and  silver  for  their  bills  by  which  there  would  be  no  profit.  The  means  of 
paying  being  wanting,  the  seller  will  not  deliver,  and  the  object  of  the  parties  is  frus- 
trated ; and  thus  a difficulty  is  cast  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  this  material  article  of 
Highland  produce,  which  must  discourage  the  sales,  and  occasion  a reduction  of  price, 
and  consequently  of  the  rent  and  value  of  land. 

M It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  grain,  of  which  bear  or  barley  is  what  is  chiefly  sold 
by  small  farmers  to  the  distilleries.  In  settling  for  some  bolls,  bought  in  small  quan- 
tities of  two  or  three  bolls,  X 5 notes  will  be  found  most  inconvenient ; and  the  pur- 
chasers and  manufacturers  of  wood  and  bark,  and  of  seaweed  for  kelp,  who  require 
many  hands,  and  pay  off  their  workers  generally  once  in  a month,  none  of  whom  will 
draw  so  small  a sum  as  X 1,  nor  so  large  a sum  as  X 5,  will  experience  the  same 
difficulty. 

“ The  herring  fishery  on  our  coast  employs  several  thousand  men,  and  is  of  very 
great  importance.  Instances  have  occurred  of  herrings  being  taken  in  Lochfine  aloue 
to  the  value  of  X 40,000  in  one  season ; and  a thousand  boats  are  generally  employed 
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there  In  the  fishing.  The  fishermen  every  morning  sell  their  fish  to  the  cnrers  on 

shore,  receive  their  money,  and  set  ont  in  quest  of  more.  The  value  of  each  boat's 
fishing  for  a night  sometimes  oxceed  X 5,  but  generally  is  under  it ; and  there  are,  in 
this  fishing  station  alone,  a thousand  boats  to  be  paid  off  every  morning,  of  whom  most 
probably  two  thirds  have  to  receive  less  than  £ 5 each.  It  will  be  impossible  to  provide 
gold  and  silver  sufficient  for  such  a purpose  ; and  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  North 
Highlands,  where  the  fishery  is  much  more  extensive,  and  banks  at  a greater  distance, 
the  difficulty  is  insuperable. 

u At  present  the  business  of  the  Highlands  is  transacted  by  means  of  bank  notes  of 
X 1 and  £ 1 Is.  with  some  larger  notes  on  occasions,  and  that  with  the  greatest  facility. 
Cattle  dealers,  and  all  others,  having  to  pay  away  money  to  any  amount  in  small  sums 
to  a number  of  people,  as  in  the  instances  mentioned,  prepare  themselves  by  a mix- 
ture of  notes,  some  large  and  some  small,  accompanied  by  a few  pounds  of  silver,  and 
every  thing  goes  on  well.  These  notes  are  preferred  by  the  country  people  before 
gold,  both  Decause  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  genuine  and  base  metal, 
and  because  these  coins  are  more  liable  to  be  lost  from  their  jackets  than  notes  ; and 
they  have  no  reason  to  repent  their  confidence  in  the  stability  of  these  banks,  whose 
notes  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  for  so  many  years  in  their  transactions. 
But  if  small  notes  are  superseded,  and  gold  substituted,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
supply  of  gold  is  to  be  kept  up  to  carry  on  the  business  and  transactions  of  this  coun- 
try. Should  a quantity  of  it  be  received  into  the  circulation,  it  would  not  remain  lony, 
but  find  its  way  into  me  banks,  who  will  not  again  give  it  out  in  bills  as  they  do  their 
notes,  and  it  will  immediately  become  a scarce  article  in  the  country.  A person,  then, 
having  to  pay  in  small  sums,  will  on  every  such  occasion  be  obliged  to  send  his  large 
notes  to  the  bank  that  issued  them,  perhaps  a hundred  miles  off,  to  receive  gold  and 
silver  in  their  place,  to  answer  his  purpose.  The  conveyance  of  it  to  him  is  next  to 
be  provided  for.  The  weight  may  be  too  much  for  the  post  There  are  no  mail 
coaches ; and  he  must  either  employ  a carrier,  moving  too  slowly  for  his  occasions,  or 
be  at  the  expense  of  sending  a trusty  person  for  the  treasure. 

“ In  transmitting  money  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  the  same  difficulty 
will  often  present  itself.  Suppose  a person  in  the  Western  Isles  has  to  pay  X 19  to 
one  on  the  Continent.  At  present  this  may  be  conveniently  done  by  three  notes  of 
X 5 and  four  of  £ 1 inclosed  by  post ; but  when  there  shall  be  no  £ 1 notes,  the  odd 
£ 4 must  be  sent  in  gold  or  silver,  not  conveniently  carried  in  a post  letter,  and  re- 
quiring that  a person  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  at  some  expense. 

“ Many  other  such  difficulties  and  inconveniences  will  occur.  These  presented 
themselves  to  me,  and  I stated  them  hastily,  without  regard  to  order.  If  yon  find 
any  thing  in  them  useful  for  the  purpose  I shall  be  pleased.  But  it  appears  extremely 
hard  that  the  Scotch  system  should  be  disturbed,  and  that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
adopt  one,  not  only  unsuitable  to  our  purposes,  but  ruinous  to  the  business  of  our 
country.” 


V.  — Those  Operations  of  the  Scotch  Banks  that  refer  to  Cash  Credits , 

Deposits , Remittances  to  India,  and  the  Settlement  of  the  Exchanges. 

I.  Cash  Credits . — A cash  credit  is  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
hank  to  advance  to  an  individual  such  sums  of  money  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  require,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  a certain  definite  amount, 
the  individual  to  whom  the  credit  is  given  entering  into  a bond  with  secu- 
rities, generally  two  in  number,  for  the  repayment  on  demand  of  the 
sums  actually  advanced,  with  interest  upon  each  issue  from  the  day  upon 
which  it  is  made. 

Cash  credits  are  rarely  given  for  sums  below  £ 100 ; they  generally 
range  from  £ 200  to  £ 500,  sometimes  reaching  £ 1,000,  and  occasional- 
ly a larger  sum. 

A cash  credit  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as  an  overdrawn  current  ac- 
count, except  that  in  a current  account  the  party  overdraws  on  his  own 
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individual  security,  and  in  the  cash  credit  he  finds  two  sureties  who  are 
responsible  for  him.  Another  difference  is,  that  a person  cannot  over- 
draw his  current  account,  without  requesting  permission  each  time  from 
the  bank  ; whereas  the  overdrawing  of  a cash  credit  is  a regular  matter 
of  business,  — it  is  in  fact  the  very  thing  for  which  the  cash  credit  has 
been  granted.  The  following  advantages  have  been  ascribed  to  the  cash 
credit  system. 

1.  Cash  credits  enable  young  men  of  good  character  to  acquire  wealth 
and  respectability.  (This,  and  the  following  quotations,  are  taken  from 
the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses  from  Scotland,  before  the  Committees 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  abolish- 
ing the  notes  under  £ 5). 

M I have  known  many  instances  of  young  men  who  were  starting  in  the  world  from 
low  situations  of  servants,  who  have  conducted  themselves  well  during  the  time  they 
were  apprentices,  or  farm  servants  even,  who  were  able  to  procure  an  account  from  a 
bank  by  means  of  some  friends  or  acquaintances  becoming  their  securities,  that  in  the 
course  of  their  business  have  raised  themselves  to  situations  by  becoming  farmers  of 
considerable  extent,  or  manufacturers  in  a way  highly  creditable  to  themselves  and 
beneficial  to  the  country. 

w Without  cash  credits,  sober,  attentive,  and  industrious  people,  would  not  have  the 
means  at  all  of  following  up  what  they  very  deservedly  might  be  encouraged  to  follow 
up  ; they  begin  the  world,  in  all  probability,  with  a mere  trifle,  which  trifle  they  have 
been  known  to  make  by  their  own  industry.  Having  made  that,  it  recommends  thdr 
character  to  persons  of  perhaps  a little  more  fortune,  who,  to  encourage  them,  become 
sureties  for  their  cash  accounts. 

M The  classes  of  persons  who  have  cash  credits  are  very  various ; but  they  are  gen- 
erally the  industrious  classes  of  persons,  merchants,  and  traders,  and  farmers. 

u The  accommodation  is  more  readilv  given  to  a small  than  to  a large  amount,  — 
die  bank  preferring  to  grant  ten  credits  for  £ 100  than  one  for  £ 1,000,  thereby  demon- 
strating that  their  accounts  are  quite  as  much  for  the  asistance  of  the  poor  as  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  rich.” 

2.  Cash  credits  furnish  great  facility  to  tradesmen  and  others  in  carry- 
ing on  their  business,  either  in  the  way  of  raising  money,  in  making  pur- 
chases, or  in  employing  at  particular  seasons  their  surplus  capital. 

M Is  the  advantage  to  the  party  borrowing  greater  under  the  system  of  cash  credit 
than  under  the  system  of  lending  in  the  ordinary  mode  ? — Infinitely. 

u Why  ? — As  to  the  question  of  actual  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence,  paid  in  the  shape 
of  interest,  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  this  difference,  that  when  he  discounts  a bill  he 
pays  the  interest  on  the  sum  for  three  months,  if  that  be  the  currency  of  it ; should 
any  accidental  mercantile  transactions  throw  into  this  individual’s  hands,  on  the  next 
day,  the  same  amount  which  he  had  thus  received  from  the  banker,  he  has  lost  the 
benefit  of  the  transaction,  because  he  must  keep  this;  if  he  has  a deposit  account  with 
the  banker  he  must  keep  it  at  banker’s  interest,  while  he  is  anticipated  by  having  paid 
to  the  banker  three  months’  discount  interest  on  his  hill ; if  a trader  were  to  take  his 
money  systematically  by  discounts  instead  of  by  cash  accounts,  a disadvantage  to  him 
would  arise.  The  same  principle  applied  to  small  sums  ; if  half  or  a quarter,  or  any 
part  of  the  advance  which  he  may  have  received  upon  the  cash  account  comes  in  to  him, 
ne  immediately  lessens  the  advance  by  paying  it  into  the  bank,  and  the  interest  being 
calculated  at  the  close  of  the  account,  there  is  a progressive  account  of  interest  dimin- 
ishing with  the  principal  sum  till  it  is  extinguished.  So  far  as  to  actual  benefit  of 
interest;  but  the  convenience  of  getting  money  when  wanted,  affords  a very  material 
advantage,  independent  of  the  actual  benefit. 

u What  are  the  facilities  that  exist  in  obtaining  this  sort  of  advantage,  compared 
with  those  of  obtaining  an  ordinary  loan  1 — When  & person  applies  for  a cash  ac- 
count, which  is  not  an  immediate  advance  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  but  a 
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conferring  of  the  power  or  privilege  of  drawing  upon  the  bank  to  the  extent  specified, 
the  person  proposes  two  or  more  personal  sureties : a bond  is  made  out,  and  he  draws 
as  occasion  reauires.  In  this  way  he  has  never  more  from  the  bank  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  his  business.  The  account  is  never  recalled,  unless  it 
has  ceased  to  be  beneficial  to  the  bank,  by  having  been  but  little  operated  upon,  and 
thus  not  having  promoted  the  circulation  of  the  bank's  notes.  Whenever  it  becomes 
a dead  advance,  the  bank  calls  it  up.  In  the  case  of  a person  obtaining  a loan,  he 
would  probably  in  the  first  place,  have  to  pay  the  interest  down  at  once ; he  would 
have  to  pay  it  upon  the  whole  sum,  whether  he  should  require  it  ultimately  or  not, 
and  it  would  be  liable  to  be  recalled  by  the  lender  at  his  pleasure.” 

“ The  person  who  procures  a cash  credit,  does  so  upon  the  security  of  two  or  three 
substantial  individuals.  He  may  be  a man  of  little  property,  but  upon  that  security 
he  gets  a credit,  perhaps  of  £ 500 ; his  bill  to  any  thing  like  that  amount,  without 
those  securities,  would  not  be  discounted. 

M After  the  permanent  credit  is  given,  the  option  of  using  it  lies  solely  with  the  bor- 
rower. not  witn  the  bank,  as  does  also  the  option  of  the  period  of  repayment. 

“If  a small  trader  borrow  of  an  individual  (not  a Danker)  £ 100,  that  individual 
would  not  be  disposed  to  receive  back  his  money  in  £5,  or  £ 10,  or  £ 15,  — he  would 
wait  till  the  term  expired,  when  he  would  receive  the  whole.  When  a credit  is  granted, 
the  individual,  perhaps,  draws  out  £50  to-day,  and  pays  in  £40  to-morrow,  and  goes 
on  in  that  way,  always  having  credit  with  the  bank  to  the  extent  originally  stipulated. 

44  The  repayment  as  well  as  the  overdraught  is  permitted  by  the  bank  to  be  made 
in  small  sums  piecemeal : so  that  by  attention  in  nis  repayment,  the  borrower  saves 
himself  from  paying  interest  on  more  than  the  precise  advance  for  which  he  has  occa- 
sion at  the  moment,  and  can  constantly  convert  to  a safe  and  profitable  purpose  the 
money  which  he  may  receive  in  the  course  of  his  trade,  however  small  the  amount. 

44  These  advantages  are  steadily  and  uniformly  afforded  at  all  times  to  the  industri- 
ous tradesman,  or  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  professional  man,  and  the  landlord.” 

3.  Cash  credits  supply  capital  for  carrying  on  extensive  branches  of 
trade,  employing  the  population,  and  constructing  public  works. 

44  Cash  credits  for  small  sums  enable  the  poor  to  be  as  instrumental,  as  far  as  their 
means  go,  in  increasing  the  capital  of  die  country  as  the  rich  are.  For  the  produce 
of  that  industry  which  cash  account  credits  enable  to  operate,  and  of  that  capital 
which  they  leave  at  liberty  to  be  employed  in  trade,  goes  to  increase  the  real  wealth 
and  capital  of  the  country ; and  a great  proportion  of  the  transactions,  carried  on 
through  the  instrumentality  of  cash  accounts,  consists  of  those  of  the  poorer  classes. 

44 1 apprehend  that  those  cash  credits  have  enabled  a large  number  of  manufacturers 
to  carry  on  business,  and  to  employ  the  population  of  the  country,  who,  if  they  hod 
not  such  credits,  coaid  not  have  carried  on  such  business,  nor  employed  each  popq- 
lation. 

“ Cash  credits  are  granted  to  almost  all  descriptions  of  persons  throughout  the 
country.  Every  young  man  who  has  a prospect  of  success  on  entering  life,  applies 
for  a cash  credit.  A great  many  gentlemen  have  cash  credits,  and  a great  many  farm- 
ers- There  is  hardly  any  public  work  undertaken  in  Scotland  that  the  first  object  is 
not  to  apply  for  a cash  credit,  to  carry  it  on  to  advantage.  All  the  roads  in  Scotland 
are  managed  by  Parliamentary  trustees ; and  I believe  there  is  hardly  any  one  of 
those  sets  of  trustees  which  have  not  cash  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
their  operations.  I am  sure  many  of  the  most  important  public  works  in  ScoUand 
would  not  have  been  carried  on,  or  certainly  not  with  die  same  advantage,  but  for  the 
credits  they  obtain  from  the  banks.” 

4.  Cash  credits  prevent  large  manufacturers  setting  up  as  bankers,  and 
thus  they  exclude  those  eVils  which  in  other  countries  have  resulted  from 
the  failure  of  private  banks. 

44  When  the  system  is  applied  to  the  case  of  large  manufacturers,  employing  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  workmen,  and  possessing  a cash  credit  to  a proportionate 
amount,  upon  sufficient  security,  one  obvious  effect  is,  that  the  temptation  is  removed 
from  the  manufacturer,  of  attempting  to  issue  notes,  and  becoiping  himself  a banker. 
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an  error  or  temptation  which,  if  what  is  said  is  true,  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
institution  of  many  insufficient  English  bankers,  whose  partners,  from  being  rood 
traders,  became  bad  bankers,  and  brought  upon  their  own  district  the  distress  wnkh 
bad  banking  sooner  or  later  always  produces. 

5.  Cash  credits  have  a considerable  moral  influence  upon  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  people. 

M The  security  afforded  to  a bank  by  its  debtor,  or  rather  its  customer,  on  a cash  cred- 
it, is  by  bond,  with  two  sureties  at  the  least,  — occasionally  there  are  not  two  sureties, 
but  frequently  many  more  ; the  practical  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  sureties  do,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon  the  future  transactions  and  charac 
ter  of  the  person  for  whom  they  have  thus  pledged  themselves.  And  it  is,  perhaps, 
difficult  for  those  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  it  to  conceive  the  moral 
check  which  is  afforded  upon  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  a great  trading  com- 
munity, who  are  thus  directly  interested  in  the  integrity,  prudence,  and  success  of 
each  other.  It  rarely,  indeed,  if  ever,  happens  that  banks  suffer  loss  by  small  cash 
credits 

u This  system  has  a great  effect  upon  the  moral  habits  of  the  people,  because  those 
who  are  securities  feel  an  interest  in  watching  over  their  conduct,  and  if  they  find 
they  are  misconducting  themselves,  they  become  apprehensive  of  being  brought  into 
risk  and  loss  from  having  become  their  securities,  and  if  they  find  they  are  so  miscon- 
ducting themselves,  they  withdraw  the  security. 

M Sometimes  cash  credits  are  recalled  from  the  interference  of  the  securities.  They 
have  the  power  of  knowing  from  the  bank  at  any  time  the  state  of  the  account,  and 
the  operations  upon  it ; and  if,  from  that,  or  from  other  circumstances,  they  have  been 
led  to  think  less  favorably  of  the  person  for  whom  they  gave  the  security,  they  css 
immediately  cease  to  allow  that  account  to  be  further  operated  upon.” 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  contains  the  fol- 
lowing observations  upon  the  effects  of  cash  credits  : — 

M There  is  also  one  part  of  their  system  which  is  stated  by  all  the  witnesses,  (and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  very  justly  stated,)  to  have  had  the  best  effects  upon  the 
people  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  upon  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  of  society, 
in  producing  and  encouraging  habits  of  frugality  and  industry.  The  practice  referred 
to  is  that  of  cash  credits.  Any  person  who  applies  to  a bank  for  a cash  credit,  is 
called  upon  to  produce  two  or  more  competent  securities,  who  are  jointly  bound  ; and 
after  a full  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  applicant,  the  nature  of  his  business,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  his  securities,  he  is  allowed  to  open  a credit,  and  to  draw  upon  the 
bank  for  the  whole  of  its  amonnt,  or  for  such  part  as  his  daily  transactions  may  re- 
quire. To  the  credit  of  this  account  he  pays  in  such  sums  as  he  may  not  have  occa- 
sion to  use,  and  interest  is  charged  or  credited  upon  the  daily  balance,  as  the  case  may 
be.  From  the  facility  which  these  cash  credits  give  to  all  the  small  transactions  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  opportunities  which  they  afford  to  persons  who  begin  business 
with  little  or  no  capital  but  their  character,  to  employ  profitably  the  minuted  products 
of  their  industry,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  most  important  advantages  are  derived 
from  the  whole  community.” 

As  by  cash  credits  the  banks  render  themselves  liable  to  be  called  upon 
at  a moment’s  notice  for  the  amount  of  the  credit  granted,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  contemplate  some  advantage  in  return.  The  ad- 
vantage contemplated  is  the  circulation  of  their  notes.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  cash  credit  shall  be  a dead  loan  of  capital.  It  is  expected  that 
there  shall  be  a perpetual  paying  in  and  drawing  out  of  money,  and  the 
smaller  the  denomination  of  the  notes  drawn  out,  the  more  advantageous 
is  the  account  to  the  bank.  Manufacturers,  who  pay  away  large  sums 
every  week  in  wages,  linen  buyers  and  cattle  dealers,  millers  and  pro- 
vision merchants,  who  make  their  purchases  in  small  sums,  and  generally 
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&Q  those  who  have  quick  returns  of  money  passing  through  their  hands, 
have  the  means  of  making  a cash  credit  profitable  to  the  bank.  On  this 
subject,  1 again  quote  the  evidence : — 

u To  secure  to  the  bank  the  advantages  of  circulation,  which  is  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  afford  these  facilities  at  so  little  expense  to  their  customers,  he,  on  his  part, 
is  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  bank,  and  thus  withdrawing  from  circula- 
tion, the  notes  of  every  rival  bank  which  comes  into  his  hands  in  the  course  of  his 
transactions ; or  of  paying  away,  and  thus  introducing  into  circulation,  as  many  of  the 
notes  of  the  bank  as  his  transactions  admit  of,  always  £ 1 notes  if  possible.  The  pay- 
ments and  receipts  must  be  frequent,  for  in  this  consists  the  banker’s  profit,  inas- 
much as  the  payments  are  uniformly  made  by  him  in  his  own  notes,  and  the  receipts 
are  generally,  in  a very  great  degree,  in  the  notes  of  other  banks.  Thus,  supposing  a 
shopkeeper  to  have  a credit  for  £50  or  £ 100,  if  his  receipts  and  payments  average 
£ 5 per  day,  he  may  in  six  months,  or  150  days,  have  placed  750  of  his  banker’s  £1 
notes  in  circulation. 

M It  is  quite  necessary,  in  order  to  render  a cash  account  beneficial,  that  there 
should  be  repeated  and  continued  operations  upon  it ; that  the  transactions  should  be 
numerous ; that  there  should  be  a continual  drawing  out  and  paying  in  of  money ; 
and  that,  by  these  means,  a circulation  of  the  bank-notes  may  be  promoted ; otherwise 
the  account  is  withdrawn,  and  the  great  reason  of  this  is,  that  these  accounts  are  not 
intended  to  form  dead  loans,  but  to  be  productive  of  circulation  to  the  bank. 

“ The  explanation  of  the  cash  credit  system  is  this:  — The  bank  who  first  opened  a 
cash  credit,  opened  it  with  an  individual  shopkeeper.  He  received  payment  of  his 
goods  in  the  currency  of  the  country.  Previous  to  that  system,  he  used  to  put  his  cur- 
rency into  his  drawer,  £8  or  £ 10,  or  whatever  it  was.  If  people  brought  him  larger 
money  to  pay  for  his  goods,  he  returned  those  people  change  ; or  if  he  did  not,  he  kept 
it  until  he  wanted  to  purchase  for  himself.  But,  after  the  banker  had  explained  to 
him  what  he  wished  nim  to  do,  when  the  shopkeeper  received  the  currency  of  the 
country,  instead  of  patting  it  into  his  till,  he  looked  to  the  banker’s  shop  as  his  till, 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  banker,  and  left  his  own  till  with  only  the  change  which  he 
could  not  do  without.  Then,  when  he  required  sums  to  pay  away,  instead  of  taking 
them  from  his  till,  he  sent  to  the  bank,  and  took  from  it  wnat  he  required,  the  banker 
giving  him  his  own  notes.  So  much  of  the  previous  currency  was  thus  removed,  and 
the  banker’s  notes  taken  in  its  place.  That  was  the  effect  of  the  first  operation,  when 
the  thing  was  only  in  so  simple  a state  that  there  was  only  the  notes  of  one  bank  and 
a metallic  circulation.  If  you  apply  the  same  principle  where  there  are  thirty  hanks, 
the  result  would  be  the  same.  The  amount  of  the  circulation  of  the  country  continues 
the  same,  but  the  proportion  between  its  parts  ▼ary.’’ 

II.  Deposits. 

A sum  of  money  deposited  or  placed  in  & bank  is  called  a deposit 
gome  banks  grant  interest  on  these  deposits ; others  do  not  The  Lon- 
don bankers  allow  no  interest  on  deposits,  but  the  English  country  bank- 
ers usually  do.  The  Scotch  banks  have  carried  this  practice  to  the  great- 
est extent ; and  the  deposit  system  forms  a very  important  branch  of  the 
banking  system  in  Scotland. 

Those  regulations  which  the  hanks  have  established  as  the  rule  of  their 
transactions  between  themselves  and  the  depositors  are  the  following : — 

The  depositor  may  place  in  the  hank  any  amount  of  money  he  pleases 
above  £ 10. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  the  deposit  may  be  withdrawn  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  depositor  without  previous  notice. 

Interest  is  allowed  on  the  deposit  from  the  day  it  is  lodged  in  the  hank 
until  the  day  it  is  drawn  out. 
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Scotch  Deposit  System. 

The  balance  of  a current  account  is  allowed  interest  at  the  same  rate 
as  though  it  were  a permanent  deposit 

The  following  are  the  advantages  ascribed  to  the  deposit  system  : — 

1.  The  system  of  deposits  is  advantageous  to  the  lower  classes,  in  pro- 
viding a place  of  safety  for  their  deposits,  in  granting  them  interest  on 
their  savings,  in  encouraging  habits  of  frugality,  and  thus  often  enabling 
them  to  advance  in  society. 

w The  deposit  branch  divides  itself  into  two  parts : — There  is,  first,  what  is  called  a 
running  account,  where  the  party  pays  in  from  day  to  day  the  whole  surplus  funds  in 
his  hands,  and  on  which  he  receives  interest.  These  depositors  are,  in  general,  shop- 
keepers, and  merchants,  and  traders,  more  particularly  in  large  towns ; and  in  these 
deposit  accounts  there  is  found  at  their  credit  at  the  close  of  every  day,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  money  for  which  they  have  not  immediate  employment  in  their  trade. 
The  second  branch  of  deposits  consists  of  small  sums  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  hank 
at  interest,  which  have  been  in  general  the  savings  of  their  industry,  and  which  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  bank  to  accumulate,  and  x>n  which  they  may  operate  not  in  the 
way  of  a running  account.  They  may  receive  a partial  payment  whenever  they 
please ; and  in  general  these  deposits  are  very  seldom  removed,  excepting  when  an  in- 
dividual has  occasion  to  build  a house  or  begin  business.  This  class  of  deposits  is  dis- 
tinguished from  running  accounts  by  the  name  of  deposit  receipts.n  (Lords'  Reparty 

p.  80.) 

“ What  class  of  the  community  is  it  that  makes  the  smaller  deposits  ? — They  are 
generally  the  laboring  classes  in  towns  like  Glasgow.  In  country  places,  like  Perth 
and  Aberdeen,  it  is  from  servants  and  fishermen,  and  just  that  class  of  the  community 
who  save  from  their  earnings  in  mere  trifles  and  small  sums  till  they  come  to  be  a hank 
deposit  There  is  now  a facility  for  their  placing  money  in  the  provident  banks,  who  re- 
ceive money  till  the  deposit  amounts  to  X 10.  When  it  amounts  to  £ 10,  it  is  equal  to 
the  minimum  of  a bank  deposit.  The  system  of  banking  in  Scotland  is  just  an  ex- 
tension of  the  provident  bank  system.  Half-yearly  or  yearly  these  depositors  come  to 
the  bank,  and  add  the  savings  of  their  labor,  with  the  interest  that  has  accrued  from 
ths  previous  half-year  or  year,  to  the  principal.  And  in  this  way  it  goes  on,  without 
being  at  all  reduced,  accumulating,  till  the  depositor  is  able  either  to  buy  or  build  a 
house,  when  it  comes  to  be  one,  two,  or  three  nundred  pounds,  or  till  he  is  able  to  com- 
mence business  as  a master  in  the  line  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been  a servant  A 

rit  part  of  the  depositors  of  the  bank  are  of  that  description ; and  a great  part  of 
most  thriving  of  our  farmers  and  manufacturers  have  risen  from  such  beginnings. 
And  in  regard  to  the  deposit  receipts,  I may  just  mention  what  is  generally  the  way  in 
which  they  are  granted.  To-day  a person  from  the  country  appears  at  the  bank,  it 
may  be  with  £20  or  £30  or  £50.  We  probably  never  see  him  again  till  that  day 
twelvemonths,  but  we  are  sure  of  seeing  him  about  that  very  day.  If  he  has  £ 20  in 
the  bank,  he  may  come  and  say,  4 There  are  four  guineas ; you  will  give  a receipt  fcr 
£25.’  He  knows  well  that  the  £20  has  earned  16s.  interest;  and  I do  consider  that 
the  four  guineas  are  just  the  savings  of  the  year.  He  goes  away  with  his  new  receipt, 
and  returns  on  that  day  twelvemonths ; then  again  it  is  added  to,  and  thus  accumulated, 
— and  so  on  in  many  instances  throughout  the  country.”  (Commons'  Report,  p.  150.) 

2.  The  system  of  deposits  is  advantageous  to  capitalists  in  furnishing 
them  with  a secure  mode  of  employment  of  capital,  either  for  a longer  or 
a shorter  period,  at  their  pleasure. 

44  What  class  of  persons  form  the  large  and  steady  depositors  in  the  Scotch  banks  * 
— The  middling  and  the  lower  order  or  society,  industrious  poor  people,  who  are  sav- 
ing their  money,  and  small  capitalists  who  nave  raised  a moderate  sum  of  money, 
upon  the  interest  of  which  they  live. 

44  Do  many  persons  live  upon  the  interest  of  their  deposits,  as  far  as  yon  know?  — 
Yes;  a great  many.  (Lords'  Repon , p.  165.) 

M Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  practice  of  persons  who  hare  small  capitals  in 
Scotland,  to  invest  them  in  the  public  securities  in  London,  or  to  deposit  them  with  the 
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bantu  in  Edinburgh  1 — I believe,  almost  universally,  to  deposit  them  with  a Scotch 
bank. 

u And  they  live  upon  the  interest  of  what  they  so  deposit,  in  the  manner  as  persons 
here  live  upon  their  interest  on  stock  ? — Tes ; they  often  look  to  the  permament  capi- 
tal with  a view  of  leaving  it  at  their  death,  taking  the  interest  during  their  lives.” 
(Commons'  Report , p.  124.) 

w The  deposit  accounts  are  of  two  kinds,  — one  kind  from  the  commercial  people 
who  have  large  sums  that  they  wish  to  keep  in  a disposable  form,  waiting  an  opportu- 
nity of  any  investment  which  may  occur.  Of  the  operating  deposits,  there  are  others 
who  keep  the  money  until  a favorable  turn  in  the  Stock  Exchange  enables  them  to  in- 
vest it  there  And  there  are  others,  respectable  householders,  who  keep  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  family  expenditure.  I reckon  that  these  and  the  sums  due  upon  tnem 
average  one  half  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  a bank's  deposits.”  (Lords'  Report , 
p.  183.) 

“ Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  deposits  in  all  the  banks  in  Scot- 
land ? — 1 certainly  have  been  at  very  great  pains  to  get  information  upon  the  subject: 
and  I am  satisfied  that  the  amount  is  considerably  above  twenty  millions,  — I should 
•ay,  twenty-five  millions. 

“From  what  class  of  persons  are  those  deposits  chiefly?  — Generally  from  indus- 
trious tradesmen,  small  shopkeepers,  varying  from  £ 10  to  £ 500.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  deposits,  and  the  greatest  in  their  aggregate  amount,  are  in  small  sums. 

“ Are  there  not,  however,  deposits  from  richer  classes,  and  each  of  them  to  a much 
larger  amount? — Certainly,  there  are  deposits  from  £1,000  to  £20,000  and 
£30,000.  (Ibid.  p.  231.) 

u In  the  spring  of  1824,  the  banks  in  Scotland  began,  in  some  instances,  to  decline  ac- 
cepting deposits  at  all.  — In  the  autumn  of  1824,  the  great  banks  made  an  express  rule 
that  they  would  not  accept  more  than  £ 5,000  from  any  one  depositor.  They  allowed 

per  cent,  on  the  first  £ 3,000,  and  2 per  cent,  upon  the  remainder  of  the  £ 5,000, 
and  above  that  they  would  not  allow  any  interest.  That  was  the  general  rule  with  the 
great  banks  at  that  period.  There  were  many  people  who  preferred  leaving  their 
money,  though  they  received  little  or  no  interest,  to  taking  it  away.  That  commenced 
in  1825.”  (Ibid.  p.  158.) 

3.  The  system  of  deposits  is  advantageous  to  the  country,  by  augment- 
ing the  amount  of  national  capital,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  labor,  by 
granting  facilities  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  by  removing  the  tempta- 
tions to  engage  in  hazardous  speculations  and  foreign  investments. 

“ This  system  was  adopted  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est allowed  since  then  has  been  regulated  by  the  value  of  money,  and  has,  of  course, 
fluctuated  considerably ; but  it  has  ever  been  snch  as  to  afford  as  high  a return  to  the 
depositor  as  has  been  consistent  with  the  reasonable  profit,  and  of  course  the  security 
of  the  bank.  The  effect  of  this  system  has  been  to  encourage  and  to  afford  the 
means  of  the  accumulation  of  capital  among  the  lower,  as  well  as  the  higher,  orders, 
by  placing  within  the  reach  of  all.  a convenient,  safe,  and  moderately  profitable  invest- 
ment of  money,  and  to  offer  an  inducement  to  capitalists  to  retain  their  accumulations 
in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  opportunities  or  temptations  which  foreign  invest- 
ments might  hold  out”  (Lords'  Reporty  p.  175.) 

u The  system  of  deposit  accounts,  I think,  is  a very  mat  stimulus  to  the  habits  oi 
industry,  and  economy,  and  frugality,  in  Scotland.  The  whole  surplus  capital  of  tht 
individual  is  thus  rendered  productive. 

u Under  the  system  on  which  you  conduct  your  business,  is  not  the  money  arising 
from  those  deposits  issued  out,  to  encourage  the  further  consumption  of  labor  in  the 
country  ? — Tes. 

“ It  would  be  a loss,  then,  to  the  country,  if  it  was  to  be  removed  from  the  channel 
in  which  it  is  now  placed,  into  this  country,  on  government  debentures?  —It  certainly 
would. 

M Under  this  system,  does  not  the  poor  workman  gain  immediate  interest  for  his  sav- 
ing, whilst  the  saving  is  immediately  employed,  thiongh  the  bank,  in  putting  a farther 
portion  of  labor  into  motion  ? — Precisely  so.  It  is  m this  way  that  the  wealth  of 
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those  individuals  is  concentrated,  and,  through  the  agency  of  the  bank,  is  brought  to 
bear  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country.”  (Ibid.  p.  283.) 

“ Is  there  not  an  advantage  to  the  public  from  the  gathering  of  those  small  capitals 
together,  forming  part  of  the  deposits  of  the  bank,  and  so  being  sent  out  again  in  large 
sums,  like  other  capitals,  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  increase  the  powers  of 
productive  industry?  — The  Scotch  banks  form  a sort  of  reservoir  for  receiving  the 
small  sums  of  capital  scattered  throughout  the  community,  and  then  sending  them  forth 
into  channels  of  trade,  so  as  to  promote  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture 
of  the  country.  (Commons'  Refxnrt,  p.  203.) 

“ Arc  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  deposits  with  the  banks  of  Scotland  were  considerably 
lessened,  the  banks  could  afford  the  same  accommodation  by  discounts  which  they  do 
at  present  ? — I should  think  that  is  impossible,  because  it  forms  part  of  their  capitaL 
It  would  diminish  the  capital  which  is  at  present  employed  in  that  business,  of  which 
discounting  forms  a great  part. 

u Would  not  any  such  diminution  of  discount  operate  injuriously  to  the  general 
trade  of  the  country  ? — The  want  of  those  discounts  must  diminish  the  trade  of  the 
country,  inasmuch  as  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  receives  his  money  at  least  three 
months  sooner  by  discounting  their  bills,  than  he  could  possibly  get  payment  of  his 
account.”  (Loras'  Report,  p.  266.) 

“ The  svstera  of  deposits  forms  a great  part  of  the  funds  arising  from  our  banking 
system.  It  is  a great  deposit  of  money,  which  is  given  out  to  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  profit  of  one  per  cent,  for  which  the  bank  runs  the  risk  of  its  business.  If 
tbuat  great  deposit  were  withdrawn,  and  could  not  be  issued  with  the  same  degree  of 
safety,  I conceive  the  consequences  would  be  a total  derangement  of  the  whole  system, 
and  ruin  of  our  country.”  ( fjords'  Report , p.  235  ) 

u If  the  hanks  are  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  interest  on  deposit  accounts, 
the  depositors  must  look  about  them  and  find  out  on  what  security  they  can  lend  their 
money  so  as  to  obtain  a higher  rate  of  interest  It  would  certainly  diminish  the  capi- 
tal of  the  trading  part  of  Scotland,  inasmuch  as  the  banks  would  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  assist  them  in  trading  by  discounting,  bat  it  might  be  lent  on  Government 
securities  or  landed  property,  and  the  temptation  of  a higher  interest  from  individuals 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  a temptation  to  many,  and  a temptation  that  could  scarcely  be 
resisted  by  those  whose  income  depends  entirely  upon  the  interest  of  that  lent  money, 
to  lend  it  on  personal  and  doubtful  security. 

u When  the  banks  reduced  their  interest  some  time  ago,  a great  part  of  the  deposits 
was  drawn  out,  to  be  invested  in  various  different  ways.  And,  as  the  depositors  did 
not  get  from  the  banks  the  interest  on  which  they  were  depending,  and  did  not  choose 
to  make  a less  interest,  many  of  them  went  into  schemes,  which  have  turned  out  very 
ruinous  to  them.  It  has  been  one  great  cause  of  over-speculation,  that  the  people  did 
not  get  the  interest  they  had  been  accustomed  to  from  the  banks.  They,  therefore, 
drew  it  out  to  invest  it  in  joint-stock  companies,  lent  it  to  builders,  or  other  inferior  se- 
curities, or  became  builders  themselves.”  (Ibid.  p.  250.) 

4.  The  system  of  deposits  is  advantageous  to  the  banks,  by  inducing 
every  person  to  deposit  his  money  in  a bank,  by  furnishing  the  banks 
with  capital  to  carry  on  their  business,  and  by  putting  in  circulation  a 
large  amount  of  their  notes. 

u The  universal  practice  at  Glasgow  is  to  pay  into  the  bank  with  which  the  individ- 
ual transacts  his  business,  the  whole  of  the  notes  he  has  in  his  possession,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  every  day.”  ( Commons'  Report,  p.  50.) 

“ Unquestionably,  the  giving  of  interest  upon  deposits  is  an  inducement  to  every 
person  that  has  any  surplus  money  in  his  hands,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  his  banker. 
And  in  the  same  way  in  the  case  of  cash  accounts,  every  payment  by  the  holder  of  a 
cash  account  into  the  bank,  either  diminishes  the  interest  he  has  to  pay  to  the  bank,  or 
if  the  account  should  turn  in  his  favor,  enables  him  to  get  interest  from  the  bank,  and 
that  is  a great  inducement  for  every  person  to  pay  in  daily  into  his  banker’s  hands  all 
the  money  which  he  does  not  require  for  the  purposes  of  his  business.1'  ( Commons’ 
Report , p.  201.) 

“ The  means  of  a bank  I conceive  to  consist  of  three  things : first,  capital  paid  in 
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its  own  stock ; secondly,  the  notes  which  the  bank  is  able  to  keep  afloat  in  the  circle ; 
thirdly,  the  amount  of  the  deposits  ” (Lords'  Report , p.  195.) 

“ And  if  the  amount  of  deposits  were  lessened,  in  that  case  their  means  of  issuing 
money  upon  discount  would  be  proportionately  lessened  ? — Yes.  (Commons'  Report , 
p.  150.) 

“ Every  bank  constituted  as  the  banks  of  Scotland  are,  make  advances  in  two  wavs, 
— they  make  them  upon  cash  credits,  and  they  make  them  upon  the  discount  of  bills. 
They  also  borrow  in  two  ways,  — they  borrow  upon  deposit  receipts,  and  they  borrow 
also  upon  accounts  current.  That  is,  if  a gentleman  opens  an  account,  and  puts 
£ 100  to  his  credit,  and  operates  upon  it,  drawing  out  a part  of  it,  leaving  a balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  then  is  there  a borrowing  to  the  extent  of  the  balance  that 
is  so  left  Those  accounts  we  do  not  allow  to  be  overdrawn,  so  that  the  advance  is  in 
two  ways,  and  the  borrowing  in  two  ways,  that  is,  in  two  different  forms.”  (Ibid 

p.  180) 

“ In  the  case  of  small  depositors,  a considerable  part  of  the  profit  arising  from  the 
deposit  of  that  money  is  the  circulation  of  the  notes.  When  a depositor  withdraws 
his  money  from  the  bank,  he  receives  it  in  the  notes  of  the  bank,  and,  of  course,  they 
go  into  circulation.  As  long  as  they  remain  out  they  are  a source  of  profit.”  (Com 
mons'  Report , p.  45.) 

u The  bank  issue  their  notes  two  ways,  — they  make  advances  upon  cash  accounts, 
and  they  make  advances  upon  discounts.  They  also  issue  their  notes  in  payments 
upon  accounts  current,  and  also  in  the  re-payment  of  deposit  receipts.”  (Lords'  Re* 
port,  p.  236.) 

u The  deposit  and  cash  accounts  are  the  instruments  for  supporting  our  circulation, 
and  without  the  continued  operations  upon  the  deposits  and  cash  accounts  our  circu- 
lation cannot  be  maintained.  (Ibid.  p.  135.) 


IE.  Remittances  to  India. 

Although  this  branch  of  banking  business  is  not  peculiar  to  Scotland 
yet  I believe  the  banks  of  Glasgow  have  carried  it  on  to  a greater  extent 
than  any  other  banks.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  the  more  intimate 
connection  that  exists  between  Glasgow  and  India,  and  partly  from  the 
character  of  Scotch  banking.  We  refer  to  the  practice  of  granting  bills 
of  exchange  to  be  sent  out  to  India,  accompanied  by  an  undertaking  to 
accept  them  when  presented. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  understand  distinctly  this  branch  of  business, 
we  must  give  a short  description  of  the  banking  and  commercial  opera- 
tions of  India.  The  business  transacted  at  each  of  the  Presidencies  con 
ftists  of  importing  British  manufactured  goods,  and  exporting  the  produce 
of  the  country,  such  as  cotton,  indigo,  &c.  Some  of  the  merchants  who 
are  engaged  in  these  operations  act  also  as  bankers.  They  receive  de- 
posits, and  allow  interest  on  them,  receive  dividends  on  India  stock,  and 
make  remittances  to  England.  Their  business  in  this  way  was  formerly 
very  extensive,  but  has  recently  been  much  reduced  by  the  establishment 
of  banks  all  over  the  country.  One  part  of  the  business  of  these  mercan 
tile  bankers  is  to  advance  money  on  shipments  of  goods  either  to  England 
or  to  China,  taking  as  security  the  bill  of  lading  and  the  policy  of  insur- 
ance. Here  they  often  find  a powerful  competitor  in  the  East  India 
Company ; and  the  mercantile  interests,  in  both  India  and  Glasgow,  are 
desirous  of  excluding  the  Company  from  this  kind  of  business.  (See  the 
Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Commercial  Distress,  1848.) 

I cannot  better  describe  the  kind  of  business  carried  on  in  India,  than 
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by  the  following  extract  of  a letter  I received  about  two  years  ago,  in  re- 
ply to  some  inquiries  I made  on  the  subject : — 

**  One  part  of  business  which  the  houses  used  to  do  largely  was  advancing  on  ship- 
ment of  goods  to  England  and  China,  and  it  is  still  done  by  Messrs. 

and . The  system  is : — -A.  ships  £ 10,000  worth  of  goods  for  Eng- 

land, and  takes  the  bills  of  lading  and  policies  of  insurance  to  B ^ who  agrees  to  ad- 
vance three  fourths  of  the  value ; the  shipping  documents  are  indorsed  by  A.  to  B 
and  A . draws  bills  on  the  consignee  of  the  goods  in  London  for  the  value,  in  favor  of 
B.}  payable  at  six  months’  sight,  and  directs  him  to  accept  the  bills  when  presented  by 
B.'i  London  correspondent.  As  the  goods  will  most  probably  arrive  in  London  be- 
fore the  bills  fall  due,  the  consignee  will  take  them  up  before  the  due  date,  and  with 
the  bills  receive  the  shipping  documents  from  B.'i  correspondent  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  that  A.  has  no  agent  in  London,  and  the  goods  are  therefore  consigned 
to  B.'i  correspondent,  who  is  instructed  to  sell  and  remit  the  proceeds  by  bills,  or  with 
the  purchase  money  of  the  Indian  goods  to  buy  British  manufactured  goods,  and  ship 
them  consigned  to  B.  You  will  easily  perceive  what  large  profits  could  be  realized  in 
this  way,  as  commission  is  charged  on  the  sale  of  the  Indian  goods,  and  purchase  of 
British,  and  a high  rate  of  interest  on  the  advance  until  it  is  paid  off. 

u The  East  India  Company  usually  get  a portion  of  the  money  required  for  the 
home  expenditure,  from  India,  in  this  manner.  Last  month,  the  government  here 
gave  notice,  that,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  provide  a sum  of  £ 800,000  in  India  during  the  remainder  of  the  officul 
year  1846-47,  for  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  London,  by  the  purchase 
of  bills  of  exchange  to  be  secured  by  the  hypothecation  of  goods.  Advances  in  cash 
are  accordingly  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  governments  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay, at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  2s.  per  company’s  rupee ; the  operation  is  exactly  the 
same  as  I have  stated  in  the  former  case.  A.  ships  goods,  and,  on  the  security  of  the 
bills  of  lading,  policies  of  insurance,  and  his  bills  on  consignees  in  London,  at  six 
months’  sight,  receives  from  the  government  an  advance  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the 
value  of  the  goods ; the  bills,  with  the  shipping  documents  attached,  are  sent  to  the 
India  House ; and  in  due  course  accepted  by  the  drawee  \ on  the  arrival  of  the  goods 
the  bills  are  paid,  and  the  goods  given  up.  In  the  event  of  the  ship  arriving,  and  the 
bills  not  being  taken  up,  the  goods  are  then  lodged  in  one  of  the  Dock  Company's 
bonded  warehouses,  If  the  bills  are  dishonored  at  the  due  date,  the  goods  are  sold 
to  reimburse  the  East  India  Company  for  the  advance;  this,  however,  is  an  extreme 
case,  and  could  only  occur  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  acceptor. 

w With  reference  to  the  bills  drawn  from  India,  with  an  engagement  on  the  part  of 
the  drawee  to  accept,  in  the  margin,  these  hills  are  obtained  from  a respectable  Lon- 
don house,  and  sent  out  to  this  country  for  negotiation ; but  1 must  nave  recourse 
again  to  my  favorite  plan  of  illustrating  by  an  example.  A.  having  credit  with  a 
London  house,  or,  if  not,  lodges  security,  and  obtains  bills,  with  an  engagement  in  the 
margin  to  accept,  and  remits  them  to  A,  his  correspondent,  in  India,  for  the  purchase 
of  produce ; the  drawee  being  well  known,  the  bills  obtain  a favorable  rate  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  B>  is  enabled  to  purchase  produce,  which  he  ships,  consigned  to  A.  in  London, 
who,  before  the  hills  fall  due,  pays  them ; on  paying  the  London  house  commission  on 
the  amount,  the  transaction  is  concluded. 

“ There  is  another  system,  and  you  very  probably  may  have  seen  some  of  the  bills  in 
the  London  market  A.,  a merchant  in  New  York,  proposes  to  send  a ship  to  China  for 
goods,  but  unwilling  to  have  his  money  locked  up  on  board  ship  for  so  many  months, 
with  the  additional  risk  of  loss,  he  obtains,  either  on  personal  or  other  security,  from 

say  Messrs. ’s  agent  in  New  York,  a letter  of  credit  on  the  house  in 

London,  to  honor  the  bills  of  the  captain  or  supercargo  of  the  ship.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  in  China,  the  cargo  is  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  bills  on  Messrs. 

, London : the  bills  are  negotiated  in  China,  with  the  indorsement 

of ’s  agent  there,  and  as  soon  as  A.,  in  New  York,  receives  advice  of 

the  same,  he  remits  the  amonnt  to  London,  to  meet  the  bills  when  they  fall  due.  I 
inclose  you  a form  of  one  of  these  American  bills.  Sometimes  money  is  sent  to  India 

by  means  of  London  bankers’  bills,  and  I have  seen  Messrs.  ’*  bills 

offered  for  sale,  but  being  drawn  at  short  dates,  do  not  obtain  such  good  rates  of  ex- 
change as  might  be  expected ; they  are  seldom  used  for  commercial  purposes,  but  are 
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taken  b y office™  of  the  dvil  and  military  services,  wishing  to  make  remittances  to 
their  families  at  home.  I understand  that  the  Western  Bank*  of  Scotland  issues  bills 
with  an  engagement  to  accept. 

u This  operation,  as  far  as  an  exchange  operation,  of  the  banks  issuing  the  bills, 
would  not  realize  a profit  sufficient  to  cover  tne  risk.  Suppose  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  sent  out  to  an  agent' here  its  bills  at  six  months’  sight,  for  £ 20,000  and 
that  the  bills  are  sold  at  2s.  per  rupee ; the  agent  must  then  remit  the  rupees  (200.000), 
which  he  has  received,  and  even  admitting  mat  be  could  obtain  good  commercial  bills 
at  2 per  cent,  under  that  rate,  it  would  scarcely  pay  bis  commission  on  the  transac- 
tion. 


“ The  usual  way  in  which  merchants  settle  their  exchange  operations  in  Bombay, 
Eid  I believe  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  East,  is  by  sending  a notice  to  each  house,  in- 
timating that  A.  fr  Co.  have  £10,000  to  draw  for  on  England ; A.  Co.  are  called 
aetler s.  B fr  Co.  want  to  remit  £5,000  to  England,  are  called  buyers,  and  offer  for  that 
amount  of  A.  Co.  bills ; C.  fr  Co.  are  also  buyers,  and  offer  for  £5,000  more,  so  that 
the  whole  transaction  is  completed ; and  unless  a bank  is  prepared  to  buy  up  all  the 
bills  offered  for  sale,  at  the  same,  or  a more  favorable  rate  than  a merchant  can  offer, 
it  cannot  carry  on  its  exchange  operations  profitably,  the  merchants  buying  and  selling 
among  themselves,  save  all  the  bankers’  charges.  This,  I imagine,  has  been  the  case 
in  all  countries  before  the  system  of  banking  operations  was  dearly  understood ; and  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  that  in  a short  time  we  shall  see  all  exchange  business  done  by  the 


FOBM8  OF  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT. 


To  explain  further  this  system,  we  shall  transcribe  the  form  of  the  bill 
referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  and  also  the  forms  of  the  'bills  issued  by 
two  banks  at  Glasgow. 


No,  130. 


New  York , 7th  June,  1842. 


Exchange  for  £ Ster.  300 


2385 

HS.fCo. 


Sis  Months  after  sight  of  this  First  of 
Exchange  ( Second  and  Third  unpaid)  pay  to  the  order  of  Davis, 
g Brooks,  £•  Co.  Three  Hundred  Pounds  Sterling,  value  received, 
£ as  advised  by 

Your  obedient  servant, 

OEO.  D.  CARTER .* 


To 


Meson.  Patmore,  MactdUep,  Dent,  f Co., 
London. 


a This  bill  is  endorsed,  “ Pay  George  D.  Carter,  or  order.  - Davie,  Brooke,  f Co  » 
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No.  £ 

FOR  FIRST  OF  ■XCH'AItOB. 

Wrbtkrn  Bank  of  Scotland. 

18 

To 

/ hereby  engage  to  accept  and  to  pay  at  Ma- 
turity, the  first  presented  Bill  of  the  tel  of 
Exchange , of  which  the  annexed  is  the 
First,  to  be  drawn  by 
on  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland , on  or 
before 

at  Sixty  days'  sight, 
provided  this  Letter  of  Credit,  as  annexed 
to  such  BUI,  be  presented  therewith  and  de- 
livered to  me  on  acceptance  thereof 
For  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  Glas- 
gow, Manager. 


No.  £ IS 

Sixty  Days  after  Sight , pay 
this  First  of  Exchange  C Second  and  Third 
of  same  tenor  and  date  unpaid ),  to  the  or- 
der of 

at  Messrs.  Jones,  Lloyd , jr  Co.'s,  L mdon, 
value  received  as  advised. 

To  the 

Western  Bank  of  Scotland, 

Glasgow. 


THIRD  OP  BXCHANOB. 

£ 

Cltdbsdalb  Bank,  Glasgow. 

To 

We  hereby  engage  to  accept  and  to  pay 
at  maturity  the  first  presented  Bill  of  the 
set  of  Exchange  of  which  the  annexed  is 
the  Third,  to  be  drawn  by  you  on  us,  on  or 
before  the  for  £ 

say  Sterling, 

payable  in  London  at  a date  not  less  than 
and  not  exceeding 

days'  sight,  provided  this  Letter  of  Credit 
be  delivered  to  us  on  acceptance  of  the  an- 
nexed Bill. 

For  the  Clydesdale  Banking  Company. 

The  Bank  of  England  had  their  attention  called  to  this  subject,  and 
consequently  issued  expressly  for  remittance  to  India  bank  post  bills  drawn 
at  sixty  days’  sight  The  following  account  of  this  arrangement  is  taken 
from  a city  article  of  the  Times : — 

“ Some  inquiries  having  been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  bills  at  60  davs’  sight 
drawn  by  the  Bunk  of  England,  alluded  to  the  other  day,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
operation  is  conducted,  the  following  information  may  be  found  acceptable : — 

“ About  the  year  1836,  the  bills  of  the  East  India  firms  had  been  brought  into  tem- 
porary discredit  by  some  failures  which  happened  at  the  time,  so  that  these  bills  did 
not  find  ready  purchasers  in  the  Bombay  market  It  was  conceived,  therefore,  that  a 
new  sort  of  paper  of  unquestionable  credit  might  be  introduced  into  India  with  advan- 
tage, and  nothing  seemed  more  fitted  for  this  purpose  than  bills  made  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  payable  by  themselves.  A resolution,  passed  in  April,  1836,  authorized 
the  issue  of  the  required  paper,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  in  use. 

“ And  now,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  operation.  A party  who  wishes  to  remit 
money  to  India  applies  to  the  bank  by  filling  up  the  following  form,  to  which  a list  is 
attached,  and  pays  (of  course  at  par)  for  the  bills  which  he  takes  : — 

Ul  To  the  Cashiers  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

ut  London,  , 18  . 

“ 1 request  to  be  furnished  with  the  undermentioned  bills,  at  60  days 

sight,  in  triplicate,  amounting  to  £ , the  firsts  to  be  accepted  and  held  by  the 
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Bank  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  to  the  holders  of  the  seconds  or 
thirds,  whichever  may  be  first  presented.’ 

il  The  bills  so  obtained  are  remitted  to  India,  and  have  a peculiar  advantage,  which 
is  expressed  by  the  condition  in  the  form  that  the  4 firsts  ’ are  to  be  accepted  and  held 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  paper  which  is  drawn  by  a firm  in  India  on  London,  is 
generally  made  payable  at  60  days  after  sight,  but  the  60  days  do  not  begin  to  run  till 
after  their  acceptance  in  London.  The  bank  paper,  on  the  contrary,  being  accepted  at 
once,  and  held  for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  to  the  holders  of  the  4 seconds  ’ and 
* thirds,’  the  60  days  begin  to  run  from  the  date,  and  the  bills  are  payable  immediately 
on  their  return  to’London  from  India.  This  advantage  and  the  unquestionable  credit 
of  the  paper,  often  enable  the  holder  to  dispose  of  them  at  a good  premium  in  the  In- 
dia market  in  certain  states  of  the  exchanges,  and  thus  they  become,  as  it  were,  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce. 

44  Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  this  paper,  it  is  not  so  commonly  used  as  it 
might  be  imagined.  This  is  attributed  to  the  competition  of  some  of  the  Scotch  banks, 
who  offer  an  inducement  for  the  circulation  of  their  own  paper.  The  Bank  of  England 
pay  no  interest,  treating  the  60  days’  bill  just  as  they  would  treat  an  ordinary  note, 
and  have  the  use  of  the  money  paid  during  all  the  time  that  the  bill  is  performing  its 
voyage  to  India,  is  finding  a customer  in  the  Indian  market,  — a slow  process  in  some 
states  of  the  exchanges,  — and  is  returning  home.  The  Scotch  firms,  on  the  contrary, 
allow  interest  during  this  time,  or  a portion  of  it,  and  thus  the  capital  of  the  holder 
does  not  lie  completely  idle.  Hence  a preference  is,  in  many  instances,  given  to  the 
Scotch  firms.” 

IV.  Regulations  poe  Settling  the  Bank  Exchanges  at  Edin- 
burgh* 

1 . There  shall  be  every Thursday  morning  an  exchange  of  the  notes  collected  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday ; and  every  Saturday  an  exchange  of  the  notes 
collected  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  The  balances  struck  on  Saturday  shall, 
with  the  Glasgow  and  country  exchange  receipts,  be  settled  on  Monday.  The  balances 
struck  on  Thursday  shall  be  settled  on  the  same  day  ; and  this  settlement  shall  include 
the  country  exchange  receipts  of  Wednesday,  and  the  Glasgow  exchange  receipts  of 
Thursday."  The  exchange  on  Saturday  shall  not  be  interrupted  by  holidays  ; but  on 
these  occasions  it  shall  commence  at  half  past  nine  o’clock  a.  m.  When  Monday  is  a 
holiday,  the  settlement  shall  be  made  on  Tuesday. 

2.  When  exchanges  are  established  in  provincial  towns,  the  notes  received  at  the 
exchanging  agencies  there  must  wait  for  the  return  of  the  next  local  exchange  day ; 
and  must,  under  no  pretext,  be  forwarded  to  meet  the  exchanges  in  Edinburgh,  or  at 
the  other  agencies. 

3.  All  payments  of  balances  shall  be  made  in  exchequer  bills  of  £ 1,000  each,  the 
thousands  of  the  balance  to  indicate  the  number  of  exchequer  bills ; it  being  under- 
stood, that  Bank  of  Scotland,  Royal  Bank,  or  British  Linen  Company  notes  of  X 100 
each,  or  Bank  of  England  notes  of  £ 100  and  upwards,  or  gold,  shall  be  employed  to 
pay  fractional  parts  of  X 1,000  only. 

4.  The  amount  of  exchequer  bills  to  be  kept  in  the  exchange  circle  is  apportioned  as 
follows : — 


Bank  of  Scotland  . 

£24,000 

Western  Bank 

. X 24,000 

Royal  Bank 

. 24,000 

Clydesdale  Bank  . 

. 12,000 

British  Linen  Company 

24,000 

Edinburgh  & Glasgow  Bank  1 2.000 

Commercial  Bank 

. 24,000 

City  of  Glasgow  Bank  . 

. 12,000 

National  Bank 

24,000 

Union  Bank 

. 24,000 

X 204,000 

5.  Exchequer  bills  put  into  the  circle,  to  be  filled  up,  payable  to  the  banks  which 
have  originally  contributed  them,  and  to  be  blank  indorsed  when  first  paid  away. 
They  shall  he  registered  before  they  arc  put  into  the  circle,  in  a book  kept  in  the  Bank 
of  Scotland  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  bear  the  distinguishing  mark  of  44  Edinburgh 
Exchange  Bill,”  affixed  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  showing  that  they  belong  to  the  Ed- 
inburgh exchanges,  and  are  not  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  whatever. 
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6.  All  the  exchequer  bills  placed  and  retained  in  the  exchange  circle  to  bear  a uni- 
form rate  of  interest,  and  shall  be  paid  and  received  in  the  exchanges  at  their  nominal 
par  value,  with  the  interest  accrued  ; and  when  they  are  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of 
being  called  in,  or  from  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  interest,  a voucher  in  the  form  an- 
nexed (Schedule  A)  shall  be  issued  for  each  exchequer  bill  by  the  banks  by  whom 
they  were  provided  to  pass  as  such,  till  replaced  by  the  new  bills  in  course  of  post  af- 
ter they  arc  issued  from  the  exchequer. 

7.  As  exchequer  bills  may  be  expected  to  accumulate  occasionally  with  some  of  the 
banks,  while  the  stock  of  others  is  exhausted  or  becomes  low,  the  parties  holding  the 
greatest  amount  of  bills  shall  be  bound  to  sell  to  the  parties  in  want  of  them,  who 
shall,  on  the  other  hand,  be  obliged  to  buy ; but  the  holders  shall  not  be  required  to 
reduce  their  stock  of  exchequer  bills,  by  selling  below  an  excess  of  two  thirds  over 
their  original  quota,  unless  necessary  for  the  settlements  ; and  parties  whose  stock  of 
bills  is  short  shall  not  be  required  to  purchase  more  than  will  make  up  their  stock  to 
one  third  of  their  original  quota. 

8.  Purchasers  of  exchequer  bills  shall  buy  from  parties  holding  the  largest  propor- 
tional amount,  with  reference  to  their  original  quota,  and  two  thirds  more ; and  the 
party  holding  the  largest  proportion  shall  have  a continued  preference  in  selling  to  one 
or  more  purchasers,  until  the  stock  of  the  selling  bank  is  reduced  to  two  thirds  above 
their  original  quota,  when  the  next  largest  proportional  holder  at  the  time  shall  have 
the  preference,  and  so  on. 

9.  Exchequer  bills  bought  shall  be  paid  for  by  drafts  on  London  bankers  at  five 
davs’  date  ; and  the  purchasers  of  exchequer  bills  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  princi- 
pal sums  in  the  bills,  the  growing  interest,  at  the  rate  allowed  by  the  exchequer,  up  to 
the  date  of  the  drafts  falling  due  in  London,  and  shall  furnish  stamps  for  the  drafts. 

10.  Transactions  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  exchange  bills  may  be  made  on  either 
of  the  settling  days  in  the  week  , but  they  shall  be  made  only  in  the  exchange-room, 
and  solely  for  the  settlement  of  the  exchange ; and  no  private  transactions  of  this  kind 
between  bank  and  bank  shall  be  permitted,  so  that  the  number  of  exchequer  bills  in 
the  hands,  of  any  one  party  after  the  exchanges  are  so  settled  shall  be  the  number  re- 
turned on  the  next  exchange  day. 

11.  In  the  event  of  any  exchange  draft  being  dishonored,  without  prompt  and  most 
satisfactoir  explanation  of  the  cause,  the  bank  issuing  such  draft  shall  be  immediately 
excluded  from  the  clearing-room,  and  their  notes  shall  be  refused  in  all  future  transac- 
tions with  the  public. 

12.  The  exchanges  shall  be  made  alternately  ; on  Thursdays  in  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, and  on  Saturdays  (with  the  relative  settlement  on  Mondays)  in  the  Royal  Bank; 
and  these  banks  will  undertake  to  receive  from  the  banks  which  are  debtors,  and  to 
pay  to  the  banks  which  are  creditors  in  the  exchanges,  the  exchequer  bills,  Bank  of 
England  and  other  notes,  and  gold,  which  are  passed  in  payment  or  the  balances ; but 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Royal  Bank  shall  not,  nor  shall  cither  of  them,  be  in 
any  wav  responsible  for  the  exchange  transactions,  nor  otherwise  soever. 

13.  1* he  clerks  of  the  different  banks  shall  appear  in  the  clearing-room  at  ten  o'clock 
a.  m.  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  and,  before  the  exchange  operations  commence, 
they  shall  write  down,  on  the  board  allotted  for  the  purpose,  the  amount  of  exchequer 
bills  held  by  the  banks  they  represent ; and  after  the  balances  are  struck  and  ascer- 
tained on  the  settling  days,  they  shall  mark  on  the  same  board  the  exchequer  bill? 
which  will  be  in  their  hands  after  the  balances  arc  settled  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and 
Royal  Bank  ; and  this  is  to  be  considered  the  number  on  which  all  transactions  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  exchequer  bills  for  that  day  shall  be  founded. 

14.  After  the  balances  are  struck  on  Thursdays  and  Mondays,  statements  of  the 
same  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  respective  banks  by  tneir  own  clerks,  who  shall  afterwards 
attend  in  the  clearing-room,  to  pay  and  receive  the  balances  due,  at  half- past  eleven 
o’clock  on  Mondays,  and  at  half-nast  three  o’clock  on  Thursdays,  after  the  vouchers  of 
the  balances  of  the  Glasgow  exchange  of  that  day  arc  received.  These  are  to  be  con- 
veyed, bv  a special  messenger,  from  the  Glasgow  banks  of  issue  alternately,  and  to  be 
delivered  by  him  personally  at  the  banks  to  whom  they  are  addressed  in  Edinburgh. 

15.  The  British  Linen  Company  having,  from  a desire  to  promote  the  general  con- 
venience, consented  to  forego  the  ad  vantage  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  of  making 
their  whole  exchanges  with  banks  junior  to  themselves  within  their  own  office,  no  cer- 
tified statements  of  their  separate  exchanges  will  henceforth  be  necessary. 

16.  The  seventh  and  eighth  regulations  will  tend,  in  a great  degree,  to  equalize  the 
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amount  of  exchequer  bills  among  the  different  banka ; but  as  it  may  possibly  hap- 
pen, notwithstanding,  from  some  peculiar  state  of  the  exchanges,  that  exchequer  bills 
mar  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  one  bank  to  a considerable  amount  beyond  its  quota 
and  two  thirds  more,  without  the  power  of  sale  to  any  other  bank,  according  to  the 
aboYe  regulations,  then  that  bank,  when  the  amount  on  hand  exceeds  fifty-seven,  may 
require  the  bank  holding  the  fewest  number,  although  not  under  one  third  of  their  quo- 
ta, to  purchase  up  to  their  quota,  and  so  on  to  the  next  lowest,  until  the  stock  of  the 
selling  bank  shall  be  reduced  to  the  original  quota  and  two  thirds  more. 

17.  The  annexed  Schedule  will  be  the  guide  to  distinguish  the  extreme  points,  in 
terms  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  regulations,  at  which  sales  and  purchases  of  exchequer 
bills  are  to  proceed. 

18.  All  the  exchanging  banks  shall  have  free  access,  at  such  times  as  may  be  con- 
venient, to  the  record  of  the  exchange  transactions. 

19.  The  subscribers,  haying  framed  these  regulations  with  the  view  to  keep  the 
circulation  of  Scotland  in  a sound  state,  as  well  as  to  give  facility  in  the  settlement  of 
their  balance  of  notes  issued  in  the  fair  way  of  business,  and  being  of  opinion  that  it  is 
discreditable  in  a bank  of  issue  to  force  its  notes  into  circulation,  by  exchanging  them 
for  other  notes  in  the  circle,  they  resolve  to  check  and  discourage  any  such  irregular 
issues  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

SO.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  circulation  of  each 
bank  (other  than  what  may  be  issued  against  gold  and  silver  coin)  being  fixed  and  lim- 
ited, by  the  Act  8 & 9 Viet.  c.  38,  that  the  banka  shall  bring  to  the  exchange-room 
regularly,  at  their  head  office  and  agencies,  all  the  exchangeable  notes  which  they  re- 
ceive, and  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  bank  issue  the  notes  of  another  bank 
of  issue  in  Scotland  without  permission  first  asked  and  obtained. 

21.  The  parties  to  this  agreement  shall  be  entitled  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  to  re- 
ceive back  their  exchequer  bills  at  their  par  value,  with  accruing  interest,  on  giving 
three  months'  notice. 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  16,  1846. 

Alex.  Blair,  for  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Robert  Stm  Wilson,  for  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Tho.  Corrib,  for  the  British  Linen  Company. 

Robert  Paul,  for  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland. 

George  Cross ie,  for  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Saul  Hat,  Cashier,  for  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Peter  Rams  at,  for  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland. 

William  Flemming,  Manager,  Edinburgh,  for  the  Clydesdale  Bank. 

Arch.  Bonar,  for  the  Edinburgh  & Glasgow  Bank. 

Robert  Bell,  for  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank. 


VL  — Exchange  Banks,  and  Exchange  Companies.* 

Am  these  institutions  exist  only  in  Scotland,  they  may  fairly  be  classed 
among  the  banks  of  Scotland.  At  the  period  they  originated  I wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  late  Patrick  Maxwell  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Ren- 
frewshire, who  had  asked  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  This  letter  was  af- 
terwards published  in  the  Railway  Herald . 

44  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I will  now  give  you  my  notions  re- 
specting the  new  Exchange  Banks  recently  formed  in  Scotland. 

1.  A division  of  labor  among  banking  institutions  is  by  no  means  a new 
idea.  There  is  scarcely  any  bank  that  carries  on  every  branch  of  the  bu- 

* Note  by  American  Publisher.  — Those  who  are  curious  as  to  the  system  of  the  Ex- 
change Bank  System  of  Scotland,  and  the  recent  failure  of  these  banks,  are  referred  to 
the  Bankers'  Magazine,  published  at  Boston,  pp.  249-251,  and  298-301,  In  which  the 
able  views  of  the  London  Atlas  and  the  London  Bankers'  Magazine  are  fully  given 
upon  this  subject. 
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siness  of  banking.  The  dealing  in  foreign  exchanges,  which  forms  so 
large  a portion  of  the  business  of  Continental  bankers,  is  quite  unknown 
to  English  bankers ; it  is  confined  to  merchants,  or  to  large  moneyed 
houses,  like  the  Messrs.  Rothschild.  In  London,  the  West-end  bankers, 
as  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Messrs.  Drummond,  do  not  discount  commercial 
bills,  but  confine  their  advances  to  mortgages,  as  their  connections  lie 
chiefly  among  the  aristocracy ; while  the  city  bankers  look  on  mortgages 
with  horror,  and  make  their  advances  by  the  discount  of  bills  and  short 
loans  on  personal  security.  Loan  Banks,  or  Monts  de  Piete,  have  been 
in  existence  for  several  centuries  as  a distinct  branch  of  business, 
and  loan  societies  are  now  sanctioned  with  us  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Some  London  bankers  do  not  take  the  agency  of  country  banks,  while 
the  agency  of  colonial  and  foreign  banks  is  often  taken  by  mercantile 
houses,  who  carry  on  no  other  part  of  the  business  of  bankers.  I might 
add  to  these  illustrations,  but  these  are  enough  to  show  that  division  of  la- 
bor among  banking  institutions  is  accordant  with  every-day  practice,  and 
therefore  the  new  exchange  banks,  in  marking  out  for  themselves  a par- 
ticular line  of  conduct,  cannot  be  charged  with  any  deviation  from  ac- 
knowledged principles. 

2.  But  then  comes  the  question,  Is  the  particular  department  of  bank- 
ing marked  out  for  themselves  by  the  new  exchange  banks  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  justify  the  formation  of  banks  for  that  particular  department,  and 
also  sufficiently  lucrative  to  justify  the  anticipation  of  profit  to  the  share- 
holders ? With  regard  to  the  extent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  from  the 
formation  of  railways,  and  the  multiplication  of  companies  of  all  sorts, 
those  kinds  of  securities  on  which  commercial  banks  do  not  like  to  make 
advances  are  largely  on  the  increase.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  these  ex- 
change banks  would  attract  much  business  in  the  way  of  advances  on 
goods,  &c.,  which  is  now  done  by  brokers  or  individual  capitalists.  With 
regard  to  profit,  it  is  well  known  that  loans  on  the  kind  of  security  taken 
by  the  exchange  banks  are  always  charged  a higher  rate  of  interest  than 
commercial  bills. 

3.  One  reason  for  the  formation  of  banks  to  take  up  this  particular  line 
of  business  is,  that  it  requires  a peculiar  kind  of  knowledge  in  the  mana- 
ger. He  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  certain  points  of  law  con- 
nected with  shares,  with  the  value  of  all  shares  in  the  market,  the  history 
and  prospects  of  each  company,  the  law  and  practice  with  regard  to  bond- 
ed goods,  and  other  matters  that  do  not  usually  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  manager  of  a commercial  bank,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
could  not  readily  acquire  and  maintain  without  neglecting  other  matters 
of,  to  him,  greater  importance. 

4.  Although  the  rate  of  interest  obtained  by  the  exchange  banks  will 
be  higher  than  what  is  termed  the  market  rate,  yet  it  will  be  affected  by 
the  market  rate,  and  hence  I think  an  exchange  bank  cannot  yield  a 
high  dividend  to  its  shareholders,  unless  it  transacts  a large  amount  of  busi- 
ness. The  only  deductions  from  the  interest  received  must  be  the  ex- 
pense of  the  establishment.  Every  commercial  man  knows  that  a large 
establishment  can  be  conducted  with  a less  proportional  expense  than  a 
small  one.  To  conduct  even  a small  business  with  safety,  an  exchange 
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) hank  must  have  a first  rate  manager ; but  as  the  business  increases,  the 
same  manager  transacts  the  increased  business,  and  the  chief  increased 
expense  is  in  the  number  of  clerks.  In  a large  bank  the  expense  may 
form  a small  proportion  to  the  profits ; in  a small  bank  the  expense  may 
equal  the  profits,  or  even  exceed  them.  To  do  a large  business,  of  course 
an  exchange  bank  must  have  a large  capital. 

5.  After  a while,  these  exchange  banks  may  obtain  funds  beyond  their 
own  capital.  The  commercial  banks  obtain  such  funds  by  the  issue  of 
notes,  the  balance  of  drawing  accounts,  lodgments  on  deposits,  and  the 
issue  of  drafts  on  London  and  elsewhere.  None  of  these  means  are 
adapted  for  exchange  banks,  except  the  lodgments  on  deposits.  After 
they  are  better  known  to  the  public,  perhaps  they  may  be  able  to  receive 
deposits  for  three,  six,  or  twelve  months  certain,  on  which  they  may  afford 
to  allow'  higher  interest  than  is  allowed  by  the  commercial  banks.  Possi- 
bly some  persons  may  prefer  lending  to  these  banks  on  liberal  interest 
rather  than  lending  on  mortgage.  Any  large  extent  of  this  business 
would,  of  course,  add  proportionably  to  the  profits  of  the  bank. 

6.  I know  of  no  better  form  of  government  for  an  exchange  bank  than 
a board  of  directors  and  a manager.  Commercial  banks  find  a large 
board  useful,  as  the  number  of  directors  exalt  the  bank  in  public  estima- 
tion, and  extend  its  influence,  but  with  an  exchange  bank  a small  number 
of  efficient  director^  would  be  preferable.  But  all  banks  should  avoid 
what  are  called  44  managing  directors.”  A manager  is  selected  because 

' he  has  had  a banking  education,  and  has  obtained  banking  experience. 
Over  him  are  placed  twfo  directors,  who  have  had  no  banking  experience. 
The  manager  is  thus  reduced  to  a clerk,  and  having  neither  power  nor 
responsibility,  he  has  no  stimulus  to  exertion.  The  managing  directors 
being  members  of  the  board,  their  brother  directors  do  not  scrutinize  their 
acts  so  closely  as  they  would  the  acts  of  the  manager.  These  other  di- 
rectors thus  become  ciphers.  A bank  thus  governed  resembles  a private 
bank  with  two  partners,  with  this  difference,  that  the  private  bankers  un- 
derstand their  business,  and  deal  with  their  own  money.  The  main  ob- 
jects of  managing  directors  are  to  direct  the  manager,  and  to  manage  the 
directors.  Most  of  the  English  joint-stock  banks  that  have  gone  astray 
have  been  either  constitutionally  or  practically  governed  by  managing  di- 
rectors. The  great  object  of  the  exchange  banks  should  be  to  manage 
their  affairs  prudently  ; though  a large  business  is  essential  to  good  profit, 
yet  they  should  not  attempt  a large  business  with  a small  capital.  Let 
them  get  a large  paid-up  capital  first,  and  the  large  business  will  come  of 
course.  The  main  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed  is,  that  they  may 
* attempt  to  get  on  too  fast. 

7.  An  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  these  banks  is  the  stamp  duties  on 
the  transfers  of  shares.  I trust  these  and  all  other  banks  and  companies 
will  use  their  influence  to  get  these  duties  abolished.  In  political  economy, 
there  is  no  proposition  capable  of  clearer  demonstration  than  that  domestic 
taxes  on  the  transfer  of  property  are  pernicious.  Our  Government  seem 
to  have  recognized  this  principle  last  session  in  their  spontaneous  surren- 
der of  the  auction  duties.  There  is  no  more  reason  in  laying  a tax  upon 
the  sale  of  railway  shares  than  there  would  be  in  laying  a tax  upon  the 
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sale  of  iron  and  timber.  It  will  be  a happy  thing  if  the  formation  of  ex* 
change  banks  should  have  the  effect  of  causing  these  taxes  to  be  repealed. 

You  will  perceive  from  what  I have  written  that  my  opinions  are  in 
favor  of  these  exchange  banks.  Presuming  they  will  be  well  managed 

!for  without  good  management  no  bank  can  succeed^,  I think  they  will  be 
bund  profitable  channels  for  the  employment  of  capital,  and  after  a while 
may  worthily  take  their  place  side  by  side  with  the  other  banking  estab- 
lishments of  Scotland." 

The  following  extracts,  from  a letter  addressed  in  March,  1847,  by 
George  Kinnear,  Esq.,  the  manager  of  the  Glasgow  Commercial  Ex- 
change Company,  to  Alexander  Blair,  Esq.,  the  treasurer  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  point  out  the  difference  between  the  business  of  those  compa- 
nies and  that  of  the  Commercial  Banks  : — 

“ The  advances  of  exchange  companies  are  all  made,  irrespective  of  commercial 
credit,  on  the  security  of  shares  in  joint-stock  companies.  Although  these  shares  pre- 
sent the  most  undeniable  and  complete  security,  they  do  not  present  what  all  prudent 
bankers  understand  by  a legitimate  bankina  security.  Every  banker  knows  that  he  might 
as  well  devote  his  funds  to  lending  over  land  as  over  shares ; that  when  he  does  so,  he 
In  reality  abstracts  his  funds  from  banking , and  to  that  extent  loses  his  banking  power ; 
and  that,  just  in  proportion  as  he  does  so,  he  must  be  prepared  to  give  up  his  commer- 
cial business. 

“ It  is  this  which  has  induced  prudent  bankers,  not  only  in  Scotland,  bnt  everywhere 
else,  to  repudiate  such  transactions  as  inconsistent  with  the  prosperity  of  their  commer- 
cial business.  They  do  occasionally  lend  a customer  over  his  snares,  as  they  also  oc- 
casionally lend  a customer  over  the  security  of  his  title  deeds,  but  they  regard  both  as 
equally  foreign  to  their  legitimate  business,  and  are  well  aware  that  if  they  practised 
either  for  any  length  of  time  they  would  ruin  their  legitimate  commercial  trade  ” 

“ The  Commercial  Exchange  Company  allows  interest  at  5 per  cent  on  deposits  for 
Six  months  certain,  and  repayable  at  three  months1  notice.  The  Bank  of  Scotland 
allows  interest  at  4 per  cent  on  deposits  repayable  at  call.  I may  appeal  to  any  re- 
spectable banker,  bill  broker,  or  money  dealer  of  any  kind,  if  a difference  of  one  per 
cent,  per  annum  is  too  much  between  money  for  nine  months  certain,  and  money  at  a 
moment’s  notice  ? I maintain  that  it  is  not ; and  that  the  extra  one  per  cent  which 
we  pay  is  justly  due  on  account  of  the  superior  character  of  the  article  which  we  re- 
ceive.” 

u The  whole  of  the  money  lent  by  the  Commercial  Exchange  Company  is  at  the 
rate  of  6i  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  is  lent  for  six  months  at  a time.  On  all  six 
months’  paper  the  Bank  of  Scotland  charge  6 per  cent.,  so  that  the  Commercial  Ex- 
change charge  only  one  half  per  cent,  more  than  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  Nor  is  thii 
half  per  cent  charged  for  nothing;  as  the  bank  has  no  trouble  in  taking  bills  at  six 
months,  while  the  Exchange  Company  has  the  trouble  and  risk  of  taking  over  securi- 
ties, and  of  renewing  and  changing  them  for  the  parties  as  they  may  desire.” 

“ The  Exchange  Company  allows  5 per  cent,  for  money,  and  charge  6j  per  cent., 
making  a fixed  difference  in  favor  of  the  company  of  1 i per  cent  The  Bank  of  Scot- 
land allows  on  current  accounts  3}  per  cent,  on  deposit  receipts  4 per  cent,  and 
charges  on  bills  under  four  months  5 per  cent.,  and  above  four  months  6 per  cent ; 
making  a difference  in  favor  of  the  bank  varying  from  one  per  cent  up  to  2^  pef 
cent.” 

“ The  directors  of  the  Commercial  Exchange  Company  have  allowed  to  the  public 
5 per  cent  on  money  deposited  with  them ; and  they  have  done  so,  although  the  Bank 
or  Scotland  and  the  Royal  Bank  only  allow  4 per  cent.” 

M If  money,  repayable  on  demand,  be  worth  to  these  banks  4 per  cent.,  it  follows  aS 
a matter  of  course,  that  money  for  six  months  certain,  and  repayable  at  three  months' 
notice,  ought  to  be  worth  5 per  cent” 

“ I beg  of  you  to  recollect  what  class  of  people  it  is  who  are  the  great  majority  of 
depositors.  Mostly  persons  incapable  of  working,  — maiden  ladies,  widows,  ana  or- 
phans, — people  incapable  of  making  the  most  of  their  money  for  themselves, — nay, 
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most  of  them,  either  from  their  sex  or  their  ignorance  of  business,  hhrdly  capable  of 
judging  where  their  money  is  safe. 

“It  is  a very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  the  establishment  of  the  exchange 
companies  has  been  of  great  service  to  this  class  of  persons.  Hundreds  of  persons  of 
moderate  means  have  had  their  comforts  increased,  by  the  increased  interest  they  thus 
derive  from  the  money,  on  the  produce  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  live ; and  I rejoice 
to  believe,  that  thousands  will  yet  enjoy  similar  benefits.” 

“ The  exchange  companies  no  more  compete  with  banks  than  do  the  river  trnsti, 
harbour  trusts,  railway  companies,  road  trusts,  and  other  public  undertakings,  who  bor- 
row money  for  lengthened  periods.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  possible  room  for  jealousy  or 
competition  between  banks  and  exchange  companies,  for  there  is  no  business  under- 
taken bv  the  one  which  could  be  accepted  of  by  the  other  with  any  safety  or  propriety. 
Ton  will  yourself  acknowledge  that  the  Bank  of  Scotland  could  not  afford  to  receive 
money  on  deposit  for  nine  months  certain  at  5 per  cent. ; and  1 assure  you  the  Com* 

— :_i  x? v- n u . „ up i •* 


memal ; 


' could  not  afford  to  give  4 per  cent,  for  money  at  call.” 


44  We  do  not,  m the  smallest  degree,  injure  or  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  com- 
mercial banking ; on  the  contrary,  the  establishment  of  exchange  companies  must  have 
given  a very  acceptable  apology  to  prudent  bankers  for  declining  to  make  advances  to 
their  customers  on  securities,  which  (although  quite  good  in  themselves)  are  as  foreign 
to  prudent  hanking  as  advancing  money  on  mortgage  over  land.” 

' “ What  you  call  evils  are  in  fact  great  public  benefits.  First,  by  conferring  substan- 
tial advantages  on  a certain  class  of  depositors ; and  secondly,  by  enabling  the  internal 
improvements  of  the  country  to  be  carried  out  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  which  could 
Pot  otherwise  be  attained.” 


The  Exchange  Banks  and  Companies  that  have  been  formed  in  Scot- 
febd  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Exchange  Bank  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh. 

2.  The  Commercial  Exchange  Company,  at  Glasgow. 

2.  The  Union  Exchange  Company,  at  Glasgow. 

4.  The  National  Exchange  Company,  at  Glasgow. 

5.  The  Glasgow  Exchange  Company,  at  Glasgow. 

6.  The  West  of  Glasgow  Exchange  Company,  at  Glasgow. 

1.  The  Exchange  Bank  of  Scotland.  — This  bank  has  a charter  under 
Si t Robert  Peel’s  Act  of  1845.  Its  paid  up  capital  is  £ 850,000,  and  it 
has  about  £ 400,000  deposits.  It  cannot  issue  notes.  In  making  pay- 
ments it  issues  the  notes  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  It  has  paid  a 
dividend  of  6 per  cent 

2.  The  Commercial  Exchange  Company.  — This  bank  has  no  charter. 
It  was  established  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1845,  but  not  regis- 
tered until  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  It  has  since  registered,  and 
hence  the  directors  consider  that  they  are  entitled  to  carry  on  business  as 
a bank  without  a charter.  The  extracts  we  have  made  from  the  pam- 
phlet of  Mr.  Kinnear,  the  manager  of  this  bank,  will  show  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  conducted. 

8.  The  Union  Exchange  Company  of  Glasgow,  does  not  profess  to  be 
a bank  at  all,  and  hence  avoids  the  question  of  a charter.  At  a special 
general  meeting  of  shareholders,  held  in  November,  1846,  it  was  resolved 
44  that  the  word  ‘ banking ’ be  omitted  from  the  name  or  firm  of  the  Com- 

E,  as  prescribed  by  the  first  article  of  the  contract  of  copartnery,  and 
the  description  of  companies  referred  to  in  the  third  article  of  said 
contract ; and  that  a special  declaration  be  added  to  the  said  third  clause 
of  the  said  contract,  that  it  has  not  been,  and  does  not  form  any  part  of 
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the  business  of  the  company  to  make  advances  simply  on  personal  secu- 
rity, unaccompanied  by  the  collateral  security  of  real  or  personal  proper- 
ty.” Its  paid-up  capital  is  about  £ 250,000,  on  which  it  has  paid  a divi- 
dend of  7£  per  cent. 

4.  The  National  Exchange  Company.  — This  company  has  been  very 
unsuccessful.  It  commenced  in  the  year  1845,  and  got  into  difficulties  at 
the  end  of  1847.  Their  first  paid  up  capital  was  <£210,790.  They  have 
since  made  a call  of  £ 2 a share  more,  on  57,000  shares,  to  enable  them 
to  meet  their  liabilities. 

5.  The  Glasgow  Exchange  Company  began  business  in  1847,  and 
wound  up  creditably  in  1848,  returning  to  their  shareholders  4s.  per  share 
more  than  they  had  paid  up. 

6.  The  West  of  Scotland  Exchange  Investment  Company  is  winding 
up  its  affairs,  and  is  expected  to  return  to  its  shareholders  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  paid-up  capital,  — about  £ 120,000. 

The  losses  that  have  fallen  upon  exchange  companies  seem  to  have 
arisen  mainly  from  the  great  reduction  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  railway  shares.  The  following  observations  of  the  directors  of  the 
Glasgow  Exchange  Company,  with  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  their 
business,  appear  very  just  and  impartial : — 

11  The  directors  will  first  state  the  negative  view  of  the  question.  From  the  nature 
of  the  transactions  which  form  the  general  business  of  exchange  companies,  their  suc- 
cess depends  chiefly  upon  a high  state  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
of  railway  enterprise.  The  main  object  of  nearly  all  who  enter  into  such  transactions 
is  to  realize  the  benefits  of  an  expected  augmentation  of  the  value  of  the  stock ; the 
business,  therefore,  is  necessarily  attended  with  risk,  and  though  that  risk  may  be 
guarded  by  what  appears  an  ample  margin,  recent  experience  has  shown  that  this  has 
not  been  a sufficient  precaution. 

“ The  directors’  short  experience  may  not  give  much  weight  to  their  opinion  ; but  it 
appears  to  them  to  be  essential  to  the  profitable  management  of  the  company’s  business, 
that  it  should  possess,  in  addition  to  its  own  capital,  a considerable  amount  of  money 
in  loans  from  the  public.  The  employment  of  such  money  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
profit  of  banking  companies,  and  this  advantage  is  still  more  required  by  exchange 
companies.  To  command  a share  of  such  loans,  this  company  must  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  : what  might  tend  to  infuse  this  confidence  would  be  a large  paid- 
up  capital ; but  although  this  would  be  quite  requisite,  if  the  business  is  to  be  carried 
on,  yet  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  would  remove  the  strong  prejudice  which  has  taken 
possession  of  the  public  mind  against  exchange  companies,  — a prejudice  which  is  a 
good  deal  mixed  up  with  the  injurious  effects  to  individual  fortunes  which  recent  bank- 
ruptcies have  disclosed,  as  arriving  out  of  transactions  with  exchange  companies. 

“ The  directors  will  now  state  what  has  occurred  to  them  in  favor  of  prosecuting  the 
business. 

“ The  magnitude  of  railway  stock  in  this  country  is  so  great,  that  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded  it  will  always  form  a subject  of  extensive  Sealings,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
will  always  be  a large  field  on  which  business  may  be  cultivated.  In  ordinary  times, 
the  risks  attending  the  business  of  the  company  would  not  be  much  ; and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  a period  such  as  has  just  been  passed,  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
vicissitudes  in  the  value  of  public  securities,  will  often  occur. 

“ The  prejudice  which  exists  against  such  companies  at  present,  time  may  remove, 
for  it  does  not  appear  to  the  directors  that  the  grounds  of  that  prejudice  rest  on  any 
principle  that  would  not  apply  to  any  other  joint-stock  company ; but  it  is  not  to  be 
concealed  that  the  existence  of  this  prejudice  will  be  an  obstacle,  for  a time,  to  the  fa- 
cility of  increasing  the  paid-up  capital,  and  the  increase  of  loans  from  the  public, — 
both  essential  to  the  profitable  results  of  the  business." 
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Section  VIL— THE  BANKS  OF  IRELAND. 

TfeE  last  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulating  banks  in  Ireland  is  the  8 & 9 
Viet  cap.  87,  passed  in  the  year  1845. 

This  Act  recites  that  by  the  Act  21  & 22  Geo.  HI.  an  act  was  passed 
for  establishing  a bank  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  ; and  which  prohibited  any  other  company  consisting  of 
more  than  six  persons  to  issue  notes  payable  on  demand  or  within  any 
time  less  than  six  months.  That  by  the  Act  1 & 2 Geo.  IV.  cap.  72, 
other  companies  consisting  of  more  than  six  partners  might  issue  notes 
payable  on  demand,  at  a greater  distance  than  fifty  miles  (Irish)  from  Lon- 
don. And  that  by  6 Geo.  IV.  cap.  42,  and  1 Wm.  IV.  cap.  32,  such 
co-partnerships  of  bankers  might  transact  certain  matters  of  business  by 
agents  in  Dublin,  including  the  payment  though  not  the  issue  of  note* 

The  Act  further  recites  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  had  at  various  times 
advanced  for  the  public  service,  the  several  sums  of  £ 600,000,  £ 500,- 
000  and  £ 14250,000  late  Irish  currency  ; and  that  by  the  48  Geo.  III. 
cap.  103,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  extended  to  the  first  day 
of  January,  1837,  — upon  twelve  months'  notice  to  be  published  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette , and  after  the  repayment  of  the  above-mentioned  sum* 
And  that  by  the  Act  1 & 2 Geo.  IV.  cap.  72,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  had 
agreed  to  advance  a further  sum  of  £ 500,000,  and  the  bank  was  erii- 
powered  to  enlarge  their  capital  to  £ 3,000,000 ; making  the  total  ad- 
vances £ 2,850,000  late  Irish  currency*  equal  to  .£2,630,769  4s.  8 d\ 
sterling  money  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; on 
which,  by  the  Act  3 & 4 Viet.  c.  75,  the  bank  received  ati  annuity  from 
the  Government  of  £ 115,384  12s.  4 d.  sterling,  payable  on  the  5th  of 
January  and  5th  of  July  in  each  year*  redeemable  upon  si*  months'  no- 
tice, to  be  given  after  January  1st,  1841,  and  after  payment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  sums. 

Hie  Act  further  recites,  that  die  above  annuity  of  £ 115,384  12s.  4 d, 
has,  with  the  consent  of  the  said  governor  and  company,  been  reduced 
to  £ 92,076  18s.  5 d.y  being  at  the  rate  of  3J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
Capital  sum  of  £ 2,630,769  4s.  8 d.,  which  capital  sum  shall  not  be  re- 
paid until  the  expiration  of  six  months'  notice,  to  be  given  after  January 
1st,  1855 ; and  that,  during  such  term,  the  said  governor  and  company 
shall  manage  the  public  debt  free  of  all  charge.  The  company  is  to  con- 
tinue a corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  bank- 
ing, but  not  to  have  any  exclusive  privileges.  The  charier  to  continue 
until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months'  notice  to  be  given,  and  published 
in  the  Dublin  Gazette , after  January  1st,  1855,  and  upon  repayment  of 
the  sums  due  from  the  Government  to  the  bank. 

The  Act  removes,  from  the  6th  day  of  December,  1845,  All  restric- 
tions upon  banks  having  more  than  six  partners  issuing  notes  and  carry- 
ing on  business  in  Dublin,  and  within  fifty  miles  thereof.  But  no  banket 
Shall  issue  any  larger  amount  of  notes  than  the  average  amount  he  had 
in  circulation  during  the  year  ending  the  first  day  of  May,  1845,  (which 
Amount  shall  be  certified  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,)  and  the 
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amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  he  may  have  in  his  hands,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  silver  to  that  of  gold. 

In  case  two  banks  should  unite,  the  new  bank  to  have  the  power  of  is- 
sue to  the  amount  of  both  the  united  banks.  Any  bank  may  arrange 
with  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  give  up  its  issue  ; and  in  that  case  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  may  increase  its  issue  to  that  amount.  But  the  bank  that  thus 
contracts  shall  not  afterwards  resume  its  issue.  All  notes  for  a fractional 
part  of  a pound  are  prohibited.  Each  bank  issuing  notes  is  required  to 
send  to  the  Stamp-office  weekly  returns,  stating  the  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  on  each  Saturday,  distinguishing  those  below  £ 5 ; and  also 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  held  at  each  of  the  head  offices  or  prin- 
cipal places  of  issue  in  Ireland.  And  from  these  returns  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Stamps  and  Taxes  shall  make  a monthly  return,  which  shall 
be  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette . This  monthly  average  must  not 
exceed  the  amount  certified  by  the  commissioners  and  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  on  hand. 

All  banks  are  required  to  send  a list  of  their  shareholders  to  the 
Stamp-office,  every  year,  between  the  1st  and  the  15th  of  January,  to  be 
published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette  before  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding 
March.  All  banks,  whether  they  issue  notes  or  not,  are  entitled  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  public  registered  officer. 

Upon  the  Act  of  1845,  for  the  Regulation  of  Banks  in  Ireland,  we  may 
observe : — 

1.  The  authorized  issue  is  like  that  of  the  banks  of  Scotland,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1845. 

2.  If  any  two  banks  unite,  the  new  bank  may  issue  to  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  of  both  the  united  banks.  Here  the  law  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Scotland,  but  different  from  that  of  England. 

3.  If  any  bank  gives  up  its  issue,  and  agrees  to  issue  Bank  of  Ireland 
notes,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  may  increase  her  authorized  issue  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  issue  of  the  bank  whose  notes  are  withdrawn.  In  Eng- 
land, the  Bank  of  England  can,  in  a similar  case,  issue  only  to  the  extent 
of  two  thirds  of  the  issue  of  the  bank  whose  notes  are  withdrawn.  There 
is  no  similar  provision  in  the  Act  referring  to  Scotland. 

4.  Another  difference  may  be  noticed  between  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
All  the  notes  issued  at  the  branch  banks  in  Scotland  are  payable  only  at 
the  head  office  of  the  bank  that  issued  them.  In  Ireland  all  the  notes  are 
legally  demandable  in  gold  at  the  branches  where  they  have  been  issued. 
Hence  the  banks  in  Ireland  must  keep  some  gold  at  every  branch,  while 
the  banks  in  Scotland  need  not  have  any  gold  except  at  the  head  office. 
In  both  countries,  the  banks  must  hold  a stock  of  gold  equal  to  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation  beyond  the  authorized  issue : and,  according  to 
the  Act,  this  gold  must  be  at  the  head  office,  or  chief  place  of  issue.  The 
gold  held  at  the  branches,  however  necessary  for  business  purposes,  is 
not  taken  into  account  in  the  returns  to  the  Stamp-office.  The  banks, 
indeed,  return  the  whole  amount  of  the  gold  in  their  possession ; and  it  is 
this  which  is  published  in  the  newspapers.  But  the  amount  held  against 
the  excess  of  authorized  issue  must  be  held  at  the  chief  office,  or  other 
chief  places  of  issue.  In  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  these  places  are 
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Cork,  Limerick,  Dublin,  and  Belfast  They  are  desirous  of  having  in  ad- 
dition, Waterford  and  Sligo.  (Mr.  Murray's  Evidence , Lords , 4279.) 

The  banking  institutions  of  Dublin  are  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which  is  a 
chartered  bank,  like  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  the  Government  bank. 
It  issues  notes,  and  has  branches  in  the  principal  towns  throughout  Ire- 
land. It  has  now  no  exclusive  privileges. 

The  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland 
These  are  joint-stock  banks  that  issue  notes,  and  have  numerous  branches. 
These  two  banks  are  governed  by  boards  of  directors,  who  meet  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  Hibernian  Bank,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Ireland.  These  are 
joint-stock  banks,  that  do  not  issue  notes,  and  have  no  branches,  except 
that  the  Hibernian  Bank  has  a branch  at  Drogheda. 

The  private  banks  of  Messrs.  La  Touche  & Co.,  Messrs.  Ball  & Co., 
and  Messrs.  Boyle,  Low,  Pirn,  & Co. 

There  are  three  joint-stock  banks  at  Belfast,  all  of  which  issue  notes 
and  have  branches.  They  are  .the  Northern  Bank,  the  Belfast  Bank, 
and  the  Ulster  Bank. 

There  is  also  a joint-stock  bank  at  Tipperary,  which  does  not  issue 
notes,  but  has  several  branches. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland . 

In  tracing  the  history  of  banking  we  may  observe  that  most  public 
banks  have  been  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  established.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Amsterdam ; and  such,  too, 
was  the  case  with  the  banks  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland. 
The  former  were  closely  connected  with  the  state,  and  may  properly  be 
called  “State  Banks”;  the  latter  had  peculiar  privileges  bestowed  by 
charter,  and  are  usually  called  44  Chartered  Banks.”  These  privileges 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  refer  to  the  proprietors  them- 
selves, and  those  which  refer  to  other  parties.  The  privileges  of  the 
first  class  relate  to  the  amount  of  capital,  the  form  of  government,  the 
number  of  the  directors,  and  the  mode  of  their  nomination,  the  meeting 
of  the  proprietors,  and  the  specification  of  the  branches  of  business  the 
bank  are  allowed  to  carry  on.  The  privileges  of  the  second  class  refer 
to  the  restricted  liability  of  the  shareholders,  and  the  prohibition  of  other 
parties  carrying  on  the  same  business. 

If  the  charters  granted  to  banking  companies  referred  only  to  the  first 
class  of  privileges,  they  would  be  liable  to  but  little  objection.  In  the 
infancy  of  commerce  and  of  banking,  the  assistance  of  the  government 
may  with  propriety  be  granted  to  encourage  the  formation  of  institutions, 
so  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  public  advantage.  But  of  what 
avail  are  prohibitory  clauses  ? If  no  other  persons  are  disposed  to  form 
similar  institutions,  then  those  prohibitions  are  a nullity.  But  if  other 
parties  are  disposed  to  form  similar  companies,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Government,  then  why  should  the  Government  interfere  at  all  ? Why 
should  they  grant  a charter  to  effect  an  object  which  can  be  effected  with- 
out their  assistance  ? 
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In  the  charter  first  granted  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694,  there 
was  no  prohibitory  clause  But  when  the  charter  was  renewed  in  1708, 
it  was  enacted  that  no  other  company  formed  of  more  than  six  persons 
should  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  in  England.  The  charter  grant- 
ed to  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  in  1695,  contained  the  following  prohibition, 
— “That  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  17th  of  July  1695, 
it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  other  persons  to  set  up  a distinct  company 
or  bank  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.”  This  privilege  was  not  re- 
newed after  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-one  years ; and  in  the  year 
1727,  a charter,  without  any  prohibitions,  was  also  granted  to  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland.  In  the  year  1746,  the  British  Linen  Company  was 
formed,  and  carried  on  the  business  of  banking  as  a joint-stock  company. 
Subsequently  this  bank  also  obtained  a charter,  but  without  any  exclusive 
privilege.  Hence  Scotland  has  had  the  advantage  of  chartered  banks, 
and  joint-stock  banks,  and  private  banks,  all  working  well  together  with- 
out producing  those  effects  which  in  this  country  have  followed  the  prohib- 
itory clauses  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Both  in  its  constitution  and  government  the  Bank  of  Ireland  closely  im- 
itated the  Bank  of  England  ; and  it  has  produced  in  Ireland  most  of  the 
advantages  and  evils  which  that  establishment  has  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  supplied  the  country  with  a currency  of  undoubted  solidity ; 
it  has  supported  public  credit,  it  has  granted  facilities  to  trade,  and  it  has 
assisted  the  financial  operations  of  the  Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
its  prohibitory  clause  necessarily  led  to  the  formation  of  many  private 
banks,  whose  failure  was  the  cause  of  immense  wretchedness  to  all  classes 
of  the  population. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  contained  a clause,  which  prevented 
more  than  six  persons  forming  themselves  into  a company  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  banking  in  Ireland.  In  the  year  1824,  they  surrendered 
this  exclusive  privilege,  as  far  as  regard  those  places  which  are  situated 
at  a greater  distance  than  fifty  Irish  miles  from  Dublin;  and  in  1826,  the 
Bank  of  England  made  a similar  surrender,  with  regard  to  places  at  a 
greater  distance  than  sixty- five  miles  from  London.  As  eleven  Irish  miles 
/ are  equal  to  fourteen  English  miles,  fifty  Irish  miles  are  equal  to  about 
sixty-five  English  miles.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  Dublin  is  situated 
on  the  sea-coast,  therefore,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  had  only  the  monopoly 
of  a semicircle,  whose  radius  is  fifty  Irish  miles.  But  London,  being 
situated  inland,  the  Bank  of  England  had  the  monopoly  of  a whole  cir- 
cle of  130  English  miles  in  diameter. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  was  established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1782,  21  & 22  Geo.  III.  cap.  16.  The  following  are  the  provisions 
of  this  Act : — 

The  capital  was  £ 600,000,  which  was  lent  to  Government  at  4 per 
cent.  No  one  person  was  permitted  to  subscribe  more  than  £ 10,000. 
If  the  bank  incurred  debts  to  a greater  amount  than  their  capital,  the  sub- 
scribers were  answerable  in  their  private  capacity  to  the  creditors  in  pro- 
portion to  their  subscriptions.  The  bank  were  not  either  to  borrow  or 
to  lend  money  at  a higher  interest  than  5 per  cent.,  nor  to  engage  in 
any  business  but  banking.  The  stock  to  be  transferable,  and  deemed 
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personal  estate,  and  as  such  to  go  to  the  executors  of  the  holders,  and 
not  to  their  heirs.  No  transfer  of  bank  stock  to  be  valid,  unless  regis- 
tered in  the  bank  books,  in  seven  days  from  the  contract,  and  actually 
transferred  in  fourteen  days  ; the  charter  to  expire  at  twelve  months’  no- 
tice after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1794,  and  repayment  of  all  sums  due 
by  the  Government  to  the  bank. 

The  charter  is  dated  May  15,  1783,  and  contains  as  follows  : — Such 
persons  as  should  subscribe  before  January  1,  1784,  the  sum  of  <£600,000 
were  to  be  formed  into  a corporation,  to  be  styled  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland ; the  corporation  were  to  have  a gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor,  and  fifteen  directors  ; which  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  and  directors,  or  any  eight  or  more  of  them,  shall  be  called  a 
Court  of  Directors,  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation. 

Fifteen  directors  shall  be  chosen  annually,  between  March  25  and 
April  25  in  each  year,  and  not  above  two  thirds  of  the  directors  of  the 
preceding  year  to  be  reelected. 

The  notice  for  the  meeting  of  general  courts  of  proprietors  to  be  affixed 
upon  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Dublin  at  least  two  clays  before  the  time  of 
meeting.  The  qualification  for  a voter  at  a general  court  shall  be  <£  500 
stock,  to  be  held  for  six  months  preceding,  unless  it  came  by  will,  mar- 
riage, &c.  The  qualification  for  Governor  shall  be  <£  4,000  stock,  and  for 
deputy-governor  <£  3,000,  and  for  director  £ 2,000. 

No  dividend  shall  at  any  time  be  made  by  the  said  governor  and  com- 
pany, save  only  out  of  the  interest,  profit,  or  produce,  arising  by  or  out 
of  the  said  capital,  stock  or  fund,  or  by  such  dealing,  buying,  or  selling, 
as  is  allowed  by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament ; nor  without  the  consent  of 
the  members  of  the  said  corporation,  in  a general  court  qualified  to  vote 
as  aforesaid. 

The  governor  or  deputy-governor  shall  summon  four  general  courts 
at  least  in  every  year.  One  in  the  month  of  September,  one  in  Decem- 
ber, one  in  April,  and  another  in  July. 

The  governor  or  deputy-governor  shall  also  summon  a general  court, 
whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  nine  members,  each  holding  «£  500  stock. 

If  governor  and  deputy-governor  be  absent  one  hour  after  the  usual 
time  of  proceeding,  at  any  general  court  or  court  of  directors,  a chairman 
shall  be  chosen  for  that  time  only,  who  shall  have  like  privileges  as  the 
governor  or  deputy-governor. 

Governor,  deputy-governor,  or  chairman,  not  to  vote  in  general  courts, 
or  court  of  directors,  save  when  there  shall  happen  to  be  an  equal  number 
of  votes  on  each  side. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  commenced  business  at  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  June 
25,  1783.  After  the  Union,  its  office  was  removed  to  the  Parliament 
House. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  increased  from 
£ 2,500,000  to  £ 3,000,000  . Irish  currency.  The  additional  £ 500,000 
was  taken  from  the  bank’s  surplus  fund,  and  lent  to  the  Government  at  4 
per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  by  the  1st  of  January,  1838.  The  increased  capital 
was  divided  among  the  proprietors,  at  the  rate  of  <£20  for  every  £ 100 
they  possessed.  In  consideration  of  this  increase  of  capital,  the  bank 
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consented  to  a clause  in  this  Act,  whereby  persons  in  partnership,  resid- 
ing fifty  miles  from  Dublin,  might  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  al- 
though such  partnership  might  consist  of  more  than  six  partners  ; but  that 
such  partnership  should  possess  no  other  privilege  than  being  allowed  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  a public  officer,  should  Parliament  here- 
after think  fit  to  grant  such  a power.  This  privilege  was  of  little  prac- 
tical use,  for,  according  to  the  construction  put  upon  the  Act,  it  required 
that  all  the  partners  in  these  banks  should  reside  in  Ireland. 

In  this  year  an  Act  was  passed  (5  Geo.  IV.  cap.  73)  44  to  relieve  bank- 
ers in  Ireland  from  certain  restraints  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
29  Geo.  II.,  and  to  render  all  and  each  of  the  members  of  certain  co- 
partnerships of  bankers,  which  may  be  established,  liable  to  the  engage- 
ments of  such  copartnerships,  and  to  enable  such  copartnerships  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  public  officer.” 

Those  clauses  in  the  former  Act  that  required  the  names  of  all  the 
partners  to  be  subscribed  to  the  notes,  and  which  prohibited  bankers  being 
traders,  are  by  this  Act  repealed.  Banking  partnerships  exceeding  six 
persons,  and  carrying  on  business  at  any  place  beyond  fifty  miles  from 
Dublin,  shall  be  registered  at  the  Stamp-office,  Dublin ; and  also  the 
names  of  the  public  officers,  in  whose  name  such  partnerships  sue  and  are 
sued.  The  names  of  those  public  officers  were  also  required  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  all  notes  and  receipts'  issued  by  the  company.  Judgments 
against  the  public  officers  to  operate  as  judgment  against  the  partnership, 
and  execution  upon  judgment  may  be  issued  against  any  member  of  the 
society,  and  the  public  officer  to  be  saved  harmless. 

In  the  year  1825  was  passed  the  44  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  co- 
partnerships of  certain  bankers  in  Ireland.”  It  was  obtained  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  as  the  Acts  previously  granted 
did  not  furnish  the  facilities  which  the  Provincial  Bank  required  for  the 
beneficial  exercise  of  its  operations.  It  confirmed  the  permission  granted 
by  former  Acts  to  establish  joint-stock  banks  at  a greater  distance  than 
fifty  miles  from  Dublin,  and  permitted  persons  resident  in  Great  Britain 
to  become  shareholders  in  such  banks.  The  banks  were  required  to  re- 
gister at  the  Stamp-office  in  Dublin  an  account  of  the  names  of  the  firms, 
the  several  partners  therein,  and  the  public  officers  thereof.  The  partner- 
ships shall  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  public  officers.  Parties 
obtaining  judgments  in  Ireland  may  authorize  the  acknowledgment  of  like 
judgment  in  Great  Britain ; and,  in  like  manner,  parties  obtaining  judg- 
ment in  Great  Britain  may  proceed  thereon  in  Ireland.  Judgments 
against  public  officers  shall  operate  against  the  society,  and  execution  upon 
judgment  may  be  issued  against  any  member  of  the  co-partnership  All 
transfer  of  shares  must  be  registered  at  the  Stamp-office. 

In  this  year,  too,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  assimilate  the 
currency  of  Ireland  to  that  of  England.  It  is  entitled,  44  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  assimilation  of  the  currency  and  moneys  of  account  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.”  (6  Geo.  IV. 
cap.  79.)  The  Act  recites,  that  the  pound  sterling  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively  is  divided  into  twenty  shillings,  and  the  shilling  into 
twelve  pence ; but  the  silver  coin  which  represents  a shilling  in  Great 
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Britain  is  paid  and  accepted  in  Ireland  for  thirteen  pence,  and  the  pound 
sterling  of  Great  Britain  is,  at  the  par  of  exchange,  paid  and  accepted 
for  one  pound  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  of  the  currency  of  Ireland ; 
and  that  great  complexity  of  accounts,  and  other  inconveniences,  arise 
from  the  said  difference  of  currencies.  It  then  enacts,  that  the  currency 
of  Great  Britain  shall  be  the  currency  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  re- 
ceipts, payments,  contracts,  and  dealings,  shall  be  made  in  duch  currency. 
And  all  contracts,  debts,  &c.,  made  or  contracted  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  and  satisfied  by  pay- 
ment in  British  currency  of  12-13ths  of  the  amount  according  to  Irish 
currency.  All  duties  and  public  revenues,  and  all  funds  and  public  debts, 
shall  be  estimated  in  British  currency,  and  the  accounts  thereof  kept  ac- 
cordingly. After  a day  to  be  named  by  proclamation,  British  silver  and 

g^ld  coins  shall  be  current  in  Ireland  at  the  same  rate  of  pence  as  in  Great 
ritain.  On  the  like  proclamation,  Irish  copper  coin  shall  be  brought 
into  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  exchanged  there  for  British  copper  coin,  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  pence  British  for  thirteen  pence  Irish,  and  the  Irish 
copper  coin  shall  cease  to  circulate.  Bankers’  notes  shall  be  made  pay- 
abl  le  in  British  currency.  No  notes  payable  in  Irish  currency  shall  be  re- 
issued after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  under  a penalty  of  £ 50  for 
each  offence.  Bankers  may  deliver  into  the  Stamp-office  re-issuable 
notes,  payable  in  Irish  currency,  and  receive  in  lieu  thereof  new  stamps 
to  the  whole  amount  of  the  stamps  delivered  up,  if  dated  within  one  year 
previous,  or  three  fourths  if  within  two  years,  and  one  half  if  within  three 
years.  This  Act  came  into  operation  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1826. 

Very  ample  returns  of  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  are  published 
in  the  Appendix  attached  to  the  Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tees* * The  following  is  that  of  the  latest  date : — 


12th  Fbbbuxbt,  1848. 


Circulation : — £ £ 

jE5  and  above,  . 1,867,300 
Under,  . 1,232,900 

3,100,200 

. 1,336,600 
and  Sun- 
dry Balances, . 2,160,500 

3,497,100 


Deposits : 
Public, 
Private 


Securities : — £ £ 

Public,  ....  3,735,800 
Private,  vis. 

Notes  and  Bills 
discounted,  . 2,605,400 

All  other  Private 
Securities,  . 536,900 

3,142,300 

Specie,  ....  808,500 


6,597,300 


7,686,600 


This  account  includes  the  bank  and  the  branches.  The  circulation  of 
the  branches  was : — £ 5 and  above,  £ 769,800 ; under  £ 5,  £ 855,500 ; 
making  a total  of  £ 1,625,300.  The  deposits  at  the  branches  amounted 
to  £ 564,800,  and  the  bills  tinder  discount  to  £ 1,852,000. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  has  branches  at  the  following  places : — 


Armagh, 

Ballinasloe, 

Belfast, 

Carlow, 

Clonmel, 

Cork, 


Drogheda, 

Dundalk, 

Galway, 

Kilkenny, 

Limerick, 

Londonderry, 
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Longford, 
Maryborough, 
New  Ross, 
Newry, 

Sligo, 

Tralee, 


Tullamore, 

Waterford, 

Westport, 

Wexford, 

Yougbal. 
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Public  banks  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : first,  Chartered  Banks,, 
those  which  have  received  a charter  from  the  crown ; secondly,  Joint- 
stock  Banks,  formed  under  the  common  law;  and,  thirdly,  Joint-stock 
Banks,  formed  under  the  statute  law. 

The  common  law  of  England  allowed  any  number  of  persons  to  form 
themselves  into  a partnership  to  carry  on  banking.  At  the  same  time,  it 
presented  this  inconvenience  in  the  formation  of  such  partnerships,  — in 
all  actions  at  law,  it  was  necessary  to  state  the  names  of  all  the  individ- 
uals who  composed  the  company.  Another  inconvenience  of  partnerships 
formed  under  the  common  law  was,  that  all  the  partners  were  answerable 
for  the  debts  of  the  company,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  property,  not  only 
while  they  were  partners,  but  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  partners,  as  far 
as  regards  any  transactions  that  took  place  during  the  continuance  of  their 
partnership.  The  banks  avoided  these  inconveniences,  in  the  first  place, 
by  conducting  their  business  in  the  names  of  trustees,  in  the  same  way  as 
some  of  the  insurance  companies ; and  in  the  second  place,  by  inserting 
a clause  in  the  deed  of  settlement,  that  in  case  the  bank  should  lose  one 
third  or  one  fourth  the  amount  of  its  paid-up  capital,  it  should  immediate- 
ly be  dissolved. 

The  statutes  6 Geo.  IV.  c.  42,  with  reference  to  Ireland,  and  7 Geo. 
IV.  c.  46,  with  reference  to  England,  not  only  repealed  those  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  prohibited  the  formation  of  banking  companies  having 
more  than  six  partners,  but  they  also  removed  the  inconveniences  of  die 
common  law.  It  was  enacted,  that  it  should  no  longer  be  necessary,  in 
legal  actions,  that  the  names  of  ail  the  partners  should  be  placed  upon 
the  record ; but  that  the  company  should  register  at  the  Stamp-office 
the  name  of  some  one  person  in  whose  name  they  wished  to  sue  and  be 
sued.  Any  party  who  had  a disputed  claim  upon  the  company  must  sue 
this  public  officer,  and  when  he  had  obtained  a verdict  in  his  favor,  he 
might  issue  judgment  against  all  the  partners,  in  the  same  way  as  though 
he  had  obtained  a verdict  against  them  all.  And,  that  he  might  have  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  who  were  or  were  not  partners,  it  was  required 
that  the  names  of  all  the  partners  should  be  annually  registered  at  the 
Stamp-office.  The  statute  law  also  obviated  the  second  inconvenience  of 
the  common  law,  by  enacting  that  every  partner,  as  soon  as  he  had  trans- 
ferred his  share,  should  be  released  from  all  liability  as  to  the  subsequent 
act  of  the  company,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  was  no  longer  liable 
for  any  acts  that  took  place  even  at  the  time  he  was  a partner. 

The  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  was  formed  under  the  statute  of  6 Geo. 
IV.  c.  42.  Few  banks  have  in  so  short  a time  advanced  to  so  high  a de- 
gree of  prosperity.  The  circumstances  of  Ireland  at  that  period  were 
friendly  to  the  growth  of  such  an  establishment.  The  recent  abolition 
of  the  union  duties,  and  the  introduction  of  steamboats,  had  given  a stim- 
ulus to  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  while  nearly  all  the  banks  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  had  been  swept  as  by  a whirlwind  from  the  face  of 
the  land.  The  operations  of  the  bank  were  also  facilitated  by  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  currency,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  and 
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the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  prevent  these  fluctuations  in  the  exchanges  which 
had  previously  existed.  But  the  prosperity  of  this  bank  must  be  attribut- 
ed chiefly  to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  manifested  in  its  constitution  and 
in  its  subsequent  government.  The  capital  was  raised  chiefly  in  England, 
and  London  was,  consequently,  made  the  seat  of  government.  The 
board  of  directors  was  composed  of  merchants  and  statesmen,  and  the 
latter  were  taken  from  the  leading  men  of  the  two  parties  into  which  Ire- 
land was  then  divided.  The  local  government  of  the  respective  branches 
in  Ireland  was  composed  of  directors  possessing  local  knowledge  and  in- 
fluence, and  of  managers  selected  for  their  experience  in  banking,  and 
the  manager  had  a veto  upon  the  decision  of  the  board.  An  inspector 
was  appointed  to  visit  the  branches,  and  to  report  to  the  London  office. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bank  had  considerable  difficulties  to  contend 
against.  Property  in  Ireland  was  considered  insecure ; political  and  re- 
ligious feelings  often  interfered  with  matters  of  business ; the  habits  of 
the  people  were  not  commercial ; and  the  country  had  suffered  so  severe- 
ly from  private  banking,  that  confidence  was  not  easily  acquired  for  a 
new  company,  the  members  and  constitution  of  which  were  but  imper- 
fectly known.  Before  these  difficulties  had  been  completely  overcome, 
the  bank  became  involved  in  a competition  with  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  exposed  to  sudden  demands  for  gold  arising  out  of  political 
events. 

The  object  of  the  bank  is  thus  stated  in  the  original  prospectus : — 

“ The  bank  to  have  a capital  of  £ 2,000,000,  if  necessary,  subscribed  in  shares  of 
£ 100  each.  To  have  a board  of  directors  in  London,  and  establishments  for  business 
in  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland  which  are  distant  above  fifty  miles  from  Dublin. 
At  each  of  these  places,  a part  of  its  stock  to  be  subscribed,  and  from  the  stockholders 
a local  board  of  directors  to  be  chosen.  The  establishments  to  be  managed  by  steady, 
experienced  persons  sent  from  England,  with  the  advice  and  under  the  inspection 
of  the  local  directors,  but  subject  to  the  entire  control  of  the  London  board,  to  whom 
accounts  shall  be  regularly  transmitted.” 


The  first  report,  delivered  by  the  directors  to  the  shareholders  in  May, 
1826,  stated  that  the  bank  had  the  following  nine  branches : — 


Cork, 

Limerick,  . 
Clonmel,  . 
Londonderry, 
Sligo, 


Opened. 

. Sept.  1,  1825  Wexford, . 

Nov.  1,  1825  Belfast, 

. Nov.  15,  1825  Waterford, 

Dec.  12,  1825  Galway, 

. Feb.  20,  1826 


Opened. 

. Feb.  27,  1826 
Mar.  1,  1826 
. Mav  1,1826 
May  1,  1826 


The  state  of  banking  in  Ireland  at  the  time  the  Provincial  Bank  was 
formed  is  thus  described  in  their  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  delivered  in 
May,  1836:  — 


M To  show  the  progress  of  that  competition,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  prior 
to  1825,  when  the  Act  6 Geo.  IV.  c.  42  was  passed,  under  which  the  Provincial  Bank 
was  established,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  had  no  establishment  out  of  Dublin. 

“ That  in  Dublin  itself  there  were  only  four  more,  and  these  private  banks ; and 
that  in  all  Ireland  besides  there  were  no  other  than  private  banks,  and  these  only  in 
Belfast , Cork,  Wexford,  and  Mallow. 

“From  1825  to  1834,  banking  offices  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland  had 
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been  gradually  established  by  the  Provincial  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Northern 
and  the  Belfast  Banks,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty  ; while,  within  the  6hort  space  of 
the  last  two  years,  the  offices  of  joint-stock  banks  having  resident  managers  or  agents 
beyond  fifty  miles  from  Dublin,  added  to  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  nave 
increased  to  upwards  of  120,  and  appear  to  be  daily  augmenting  in  number;  besides 
which,  there  are  a great  variety  of  stations  attended  on  market-days  by  non-resident 
agents,  on  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  such  banks  ; and,  in  addition  to  all  these,  several 
establishments,  on  a large  scale,  have  been  lately  announced  in  Dublin  as  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  joint-stock  banks  most  recently  formed  in  the  provinces. 

44  The  directors  cannot,  however,  regard  this  unexampled  rapidity  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  banks  as  a certain  indication  of  prosperity.  Amidst  the  excitement  arising 
out  of  this  state  of  things,  they  have  considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  impress  upon  all 
their  local  directors  and  managers  the  necessity  of  increased  caution  and  vigilance,  and 
to  warn  them  of  the  extreme  danger  of  entering  upon  a race  of  competition,  in  which 
those  who  engage  in  it  are  too  apt  to  overlook  what  is  essential  to  their  own  safety.” 

There  is  no  joint-stock  bank  of  whose  rise  and  progress  we  have  a 
more  detailed  account  than  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland.  This  account 
is  furnished  to  us  in  the  evidence  given  to  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  late  secretary,  Mr.  James  Marshall.  We  recommend 
the  following  quotations  to  the  especial  consideration  of  students  in  prac- 
tical banking,  as  showing  most  minutely  the  various  steps  by  which  pros- 
perity is  obtained  by  banking  institutions  : — 

1. — The  Constitution  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland. 

14  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  the  constitution  of  the  Provincial  Bank  1 — I 
can.  I may  make  refcreace  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  institution,  of  w-hich,  I un- 
derstand, copies  were  furnished  to  this  committee ; a report  is  made  to  the  proprie- 
tors on  the  third  Thursday  of  May  in  each  year. 

“ By  whom  is  that  report  prepared  ? — By  a special  committee.  • 

44  A*  committee  of  the  board  of  directors  ? — A committee  of  the  board  of  directors, 
whom  it  is  my  duty  to  attend  on  such  occasions,  and  to  be  their  organ  in  acting  as  the 
clerk  of  that  committee.  • 

44  When  that  sub-committee  has  prepared  the  report,  what  further  step  is  then  taken  ! 
It  is  submitted  then  to  the  general  court  of  directors. 

44  Is  it  examined  by  them  1 — By  the  general  court ; it  is  laid  before  them,  and  every 
part  of  it  is  explained  to  them  ; and  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  examine  any  part, 
to  refer  instantly  to  the  books,  or  the  source  from  which  it  is  drawn.  The  committee 
in  making  it  up  go  very  minutely  to  work,  and  examine  very  particularly. 

44  Then  are  the  committee  to  understand,  that  before  the  report  is  laid  before  the 
proprietors,  that  report  is  first  submitted  to  a select  committee,  reported  by  them  to 
the  general  court,  and  approved  of  by  the  general  court  ? — It  is ; it  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  when  presented  to  the  general 
court. 

44  When  laid  before  the  proprietors,  is  it  laid  before  the  proprietors  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  court  of  directors  ? — Completely  so.” 

44  Just  confine  yourself  at  present  to  tne  constitution  of  the  bank.  4 It  may  be  here 
proper  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  proprietors,  the  regulations  which  have  been 
adopted,  in  the  first  place,  for  conducting  business  in  a proper  manner  at  the  branches : 
and,  secondly,  for  the  control  and  superintendence  which  are  exercised  over  them  by 
the  directors  in  London.  First,  as  to  the  branches  ; for  the  due  management  of  the 
business  at  each  a suitable  house  has  been  obtained,  and  the  following  officers  have 
been  provided  ; viz.  manager,  accountant  teller,  clerk,  porter  ; all  of  whom  find  secu- 
rity for  their  fidelity.  Where  the  scale  of  business  requires  it  the  number  of  the  in- 
ferior officers  is  increased,  but  there  are  only  two  principal  officers  at  any  branch, 
viz.  manager  and  accountant ; and  for  securing  more  effectually  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  all,  and  assisting  the  manager  with  advice  and  information,  there  has 
been  appointed  at  each  station  a board  of  local  directors,  consisting,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, of  three,  four,  or  five  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability  in  the  place, 
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who,  in  order  to  be  eligible,  most  themselves  have  an  interest  in  the  establishment,  by 
bolding  ten  shares  each  of  its  stock.  The  duty  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  meet  daily  at 
a given  hoar  at  the  bank’s  office,  and,  along  with  the  manager,  to  jndge  of  bills  pre- 
sented for  discount,  and  of  all  applications  for  credits.  For  every  act  of  business  of 
this  nature  it  is  necessary  that  two  local  directors  and  the  manager  be  present ; and  it 
is  provided,  that  where  applications  for  discounts  or  credits  exceed,  in  individual  cases, 
a certain  fixed  amount,  or  when  the  manager  differs  in  opinion  from  the  majority  of 
die  local  board,  the  matter  must  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  court  of  directors 
in  London.  It  is  further  the  duty  of  the  local  directors  to  compare  daily  the  vouchers 
with  the  entries  in  the  cash-book,  to  count,  at  stated  intervals,  the  cash  in  charge  of 
the  manager,  and  to  certify  the  returns  made  periodically  from  the  branch  to  London.’ 
"Are  the  committee  then  to  understand  distinctly  that  the  local  directors,  in  the 
ease  in  which  the  manager,  who  is  the  head  officer  of  the  society,  differs  with  them, 
although  he  may  differ  singly,  are  bound  to  refer  those  cases  to  the  London  board  be- 
fore any  decision  is  come  to  1 — In  every  case. 

"In  another  contingency  it  would  appear,  that  where  the  pecuniary  transactions  in 
question  exceeded  a given  amount,  that  too,  although  the  board  might  be  unanimous, 
■ brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  London  board  of  directors  ? — It  is. 

"What  does  that  sum  generally  amount  to  ? Is  it  a fixed  sum,  or  does  it  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  die  different  branches  ? — It  has  varied  according^ to 
circumstances ; bht,  generally  speaking,  from  £ 300  to  £ 500  is  considered  the  extent 
to  which  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a credit,  other  than  the  discount  of  a mercantile 
bill,  would  go.” 


2.  — The  Selection  of  Officers, 

"Be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  the  committee  what  steps  were  taken  by  the  Provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland  in  the  selection  of  their  various  paid  officers  at  the  branches  ? — I be- 
lieve that  is  detailed  in  this  said  report.  ( The  selection  of  officers  in  particular  was 
a matter  of  paramount  importance,  both  on  account  of  the  great  number  required  to 
fill  the  intended  situations  in  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  there  was  to  scrutinize  their 
qualifications  as  to  character  and  ability.  Communications  were  made  on  this  subject 
with  various  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  from  whom  it  was  expected 
the  best  information  could  be  obtained.  The  prospectus  of  the  society  having  set  out 
with  the  resolution  that  the  business  should  be  conducted  on  the  principles  which  had 
been  so  long  and  so  successfully  acted  upon  in  Scotland,  it  seemed  desirable  to  obtain 
from  that  country  persons  trained  up  in  banks  there,  provided  their  qualifications  in 
other  respects  were  such  as  to  recommend  them.  With  this  view,  the  secretary  * (that 
was  not  myself  at  that  time)  ‘ was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  in  February  for  the  purpose 
of  making  inquiries  ; and  notice  having  been  given  in  the  public  papers  that  persons 
were  wanted  to  fill  situations  in  the  projected  establishments  in  Ireland,  a gentleman 
in  the  above  city  was  employed  to  receive  applications  and  to  institute  the  most  minute 
and  scrupulous  inquiries  regarding  the  character  and  qualification  of  those  who  should 
apply.  Another  gentlemen  from  the  same  city  was  also  engaged  to  proceed  to  Lon- 
don, to  assist  the  directors  in  the  formation  and  prosecution  of  a plan  for  conducting 
the  business,  when  they  should  be  ready  to  commence  it  in  Ireland  ’ (that  alludes  to 
myself ).  1 The  extensive  correspondence  which  the  applications  and  inquiries,  pro- 
duced by  the  measures  above  mentioned,  necessarily  occasioned,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  directors  very  closely,  and  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  the  services  of  a number  of  most  valuable  officers  have  been  secured  to 
the  society.’ 

“ But  at  that  period  was  there  a greater  facility  in  procuring  the  services  of  gentle- 
men more  particularly  who  had  experience  in  the  Scotch  banking  than  there  would 
be  subsequently,  when  there  was  a more  active  competition  in  die  establishment  of 
banks  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

“ What  description  of  security  were  these  officers  required  to  give  ? — Unexception- 
able personal  security ; two  persons,  at  least,  generally  were  joined  in  a bond  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  officer. 

4 Was  there  any  fixed  proportion  between  the  amount  of  the  security  required  and 
of  the  salary  paid,  or  the  duties  to  be  performed  ? — The  amount  had  respect  to  the 
duties  to  be  performed  rather  than  to  tne  salary. 
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“ What  was  the  general  security  that  was  taken  by  bond  for  the  fidelity  of  these 
officers  ? — The  lowest  clerk  was  £ 1,000 ; the  highest  £ 10,000  for  a manager  at  the 
largest  branch. 

“ And  that  has  been  enforced  by  the  Provincial  Bank  with  respect  to  its  officers  ? 
The  amount  of  £ 10,000  has  not  been  required,  as  wc  have  practically  found  £ 5,000 
to  be  a more  commandable  sum  ; I would  say,  within  the  reach  of  the  description  of 
parties  who  arc  aspirants  to  these  offices. 

u Now  with  respect  to  the  local  directors,  how  were  they  selected  ? — It  is  mentioned 
here,  that  there  should  be  selected  three,  four,  or  five  gentleman  of  the  first  respecta- 
bility in  the  place,  of  commercial  knowledge,  whenever  those  could  be  obtained  ; if 
having  had  that  commercial  knowledge,  and  being  disengaged  from  business,  they 
were  considered  as  so  much  the  more  eligible. 

“But  in  the  selection  of  local  directors,  so  far  from  excluding  persons  by  reason  of 
their  having  commercial  or  banking  knowledge,  are  the  committee  to  understand  that 
such  parties  were  preferred  ? — Where  they  had  it,  and  were  not  understood  to  be  in 
a situation  to  require  banking  accommodation  for  themselves. 

“ You  have  stated  that  the  local  directors  were  required  to  take  ten  shares  each,  at 
the  least  ? — Yes. 

44  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  the  reason  was  that  they  were  required 
to#take  those  shares  ? — In  order  that  they  might  have  a greater  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment ; feel  a personal  interest.  I must  say  we  have  not,  in  every  instance,  been 
able  to  get  gentlemen  of  that  description.  We  have,  in  some  instances,  appointed 
gentlemen  who,  from  various  causes,  declined  to  become  shareholders ; at  least,  we 
have  elected  gentlemen  to  be  local  directors  without  requiring  the  fulfilment  of  that 
condition  : there  are  some  instances  at  present  of  gentlemen  who  are  so  ; but  no  doubts 
regarding  the  solvency  of  the  bank  ever  deterred  any  of  them.” 

3.  — The  Choice  of  Directors. 

44  Now  tell  us  how  they  are  appointed  ? — The  directors  in  London  were,  of  coursei 
originally  appointed  by  the  gentlemen  who  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  this  establishment;  and  they  continued,  with  the  approbation  of  the  meeting, 
until  a certain  time,  when  hy  the  deed  of  settlement,  which  was  afterwards  prepared, 
four  were  to  go  out  every  year. 

44  In  the  vacancy  of  the  four,  who  appoints  their  successors  ? — The  proprietors  gen- 
erally ; the  general  meeting  of  proprietors. 

“ Are  they  reCligible  ? — They  are  declared  by  the  deed  of  settlement  to  be  re- 
eligible. 

“ Are  they  recommended  to  the  court  of  proprietors  by  the  court  of  directors  ? 
They  are  ; they  have  been  virtually  so  : and  I beg  to  refer  to  one  of  the  annual  re- 
ports, which  gives  an  explanation  upon  that  point.  It  is  in  the  report  made  the  17th 
of  May,  1827,  in  which  it  is  stated  : — The  directors  have  now  to  advert  to  a cir- 
cumstunce  of  some  importance  as  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  society. 
By  the  deed  of  settlement,  the  number  of  directors  was  limited  to  twenty.  Since 
the  completion  of  the  deed,  that  number  has  been  reduced  by  death  or  resignations 
to  sixteen  ; and  the  directors  having  found  by  experience  that  the  latter  number  is 
quite  sufficient  to  insure  a due  attendance  for  the  efficient  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  establishment,  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  terras  of  the 
deed  by  proposing  the  election  of  new  members  ; and  they  think  themselves  now  justi- 
fied, by  past  experience,  in  unanimously  recommending  to  the  court  of  proprietors  to 
limit  the  number  of  directors  for  the  ensuing  year  to  sixteen.  The  directors  may  add, 
that  this  arrangement  will  be  attended  with  a considerable  saving  of  expense  ; and  in 
conclusion,  they  beg  to  state  to  the  proprietors  an  opinion  in  which  they  also  unani- 
mously concur ; viz.  that  in  future  elections,  it  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  harmony 
and  cordiality  which  it  is  so  desirable  should  prevail  amongst  the  directors  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  the  good  management  of  the  bank’s  affairs,  if  a recommendation  shall  be 
made  by  them  to  the  proprietors  in  favor  of  those  candidates  whom,  after  due  inquiry, 
they  shall  find  to  be  the  best  qualified  to  fill  the  situation.’ 

44  Have  those  recommendations  been  generally  complied  with  by  the  proprietors  ? 
— Alwavs. 

44  Uniformly,  without  exception  ? — Uniformly ; it  has  uniformly  been  acquiesced  in. 
Two  or  three  candidates  had  upon  more  than  one  occasion  started,  but  when  the  mat- 
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ter  was  explained  to  them,  they  have  uniformly  acquiesced  in  it  It  is  necessary  to 
state,  to  complete  this,  that  the  recommendation  to  limit  the  number  of  directors  to 
sixteen  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  a special  provision  by  an  additional  deed  of  the 
proprietors,  therefore  the  number  cannot  be  extended  beyond  sixteen  without  altering 
the  deed. 

44  Are  the  directors  paid  for  their  attendance  ? — They  are. 

“ What  is  the  amount  of  payment  which  they  receive  1 — It  is  so  regulated  that  no 
director  can  receive  above  £ 250  a year,  the  director  in  London  I mean,  were  he  at- 
tending at  every  possible  meeting  that  he  could. 

“ Is  the  payment  an  annual  payment,  or  proportionate  to  the  attendances  ? — Pro- 
portionate to  the  attendances,  ascertained  every  quarter. 

44  According  to  the  number  of  attendances  so  the  parties  are  paid  1 — Yes,  accord- 
ing to  the  attendances. 

44  Was  that  sanctioned  by  die  proprietors  and  by  the  society  ? — The  deed  of  settle- 
ment contains  a provision  allowing  the  directors  to  take  the  sum  of  £ 5,000  as  re- 
muneration ; they  nave  never  taken  more  than  £ 3,000 ; the  proportion  is  reduced  ; 
that  was  when  the  number  of  directors  was  twenty. 

44  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle.  — What  do  they  take  now,  the  sixteen  ? — They  cannot 
exceed  £ 3,000.”  (At  a recent  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  bank,  the  chairman 
stated  the  amount  to  be  £4,000.) 

4.  — The  Daily  Committee . 

u Will  you  state  how  they  transact  their  business  1 — By  meeting  daily  in  committee, 
(a  general  committee,)  which  is  open  to  all  to  attend ; but  in  order  to  be  a quorum, 
there  must  be  three  present;  and  by  a weekly  court,  held  each  Friday,  at  which  all 
ought  to  be  present. 

44  Is  there  a record  in  writing  of  all  the  directions  and  the  acts  of  that  special  com- 
mittee 1 — There  is. 

44  Are  each  of  those  acts  brought  under  the  examination  and  review  of  the  general 
court  on  Friday  ? — At  the  weekly  court  they  arc,  the  minutes  are  read  over. 

44  Is  the  question  put  upon  the  confirmation  of  those  minutes,  or  is  it  open  to  the 
general  court  to  vary  or  alter  them  ? — The  question  is  specially  put  by  the  chairman 
of  the  weekly  court,  whether  it  is  the  pleasure  of  that  court  to  confirm  the  minutes  of 
die  past  week  which  have  been  read. 

44  Have  you  known  instances  in  the  management  of  the  bank  in  which  there  have 
been  any  variations  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  proposed  by  the  general 
court,  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  an  active  as  well  as  a theoretical  superintendence  ? — I 
have  seen  instances  where  the  subject  has  been  brought  under  revision,  and  which  has 
produced  an  alteration  of  the  resolution  of  the  committee. 

44  Having  now  explained  to  the  committee  the  formation  of  your  local  administra- 
tion at  the  branches,  and  your  general  administration  in  London,  will  you  state  what 
the  course  of  proceeding  is,  to  insure  to  the  court  in  London  a knowledge  of  that 
which  takes  place  at  the  different  branches  ? — I read  from  the  report  already  referred 
to : 1 Regular  advices  of  the  proceedings  at  the  branches  are  transmitted  by  the  mana- 
gers to  London  by  post  every  second  or  third  day,  according  to  circumstances  ; and  at 
the  end  of  each  week  a complete  statement  of  the  whole  transactions  is  made  up,  and 
forwarded  by  the  mail-coach.  These  returns  are  first  examined  by  the  officers  of  the 
London  establishment,  and  then  submitted  to  the  directors.  For  giving  the  necessary 
orders  arising  out  of  these  communications,  for  judging  of  all  matters  referred  to 
them  from  the  branches,  for  disposing  of  the  bank’s  funds  in  London  and  Dublin,  and 
for  the  discharge  of  all  other  duties  implied  in  the  exercise  of  a superintendence  over 
the  whole  establishment,  whether  in  Ireland  or  in  London,  the  directors  hold  regular 
and  daily  meetings. 

44  Are  the  accounts  which  are  sent  from  the  branches  accounts  in  detail  of  the  whole 
of  the  operations  of  the  bank  ? — They  are. 

u Are  they,  in  fact,  transcripts  of  the  accounts  of  the  bank  from  period  to  period  ? — 
They  are  so ; with  this  explanation  regarding  the  current  wxounts  of  parties  holding 
accounts  with  the  bank,  every  particular  draft  or  receipt  is  not  sent  to  London,  or 
rather  the  entries  of  these,  I mean,  are  not  copied  or  sent  to  London ; but  there  is  this 
check  on  the  operations  at  the  branches,  the  exact  balance  of  every  man’s  account  at 
the  end  of  each  week  is  given,  and  forms  part  of  an  abstract  of  the  balance-sheet 
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which  is  set  forward,  and  which  most  agree ; therefore  if  it  were  wrong  it  would  at 
once  detect  itself. 

u Then  no  variation  can  take  place  in  the  actual  balance  without  the  attention  of  the 
court  being  at  once  called  to  it  1 — None  can. 

“ And  is  the  name  of  each  individual  to  whom  these  advances  are  made  from  time 
to  time  brought  under  the  special  notice  of  the  court  of  directors  in  London  ? — Yes ; 
by  the  following  process.  The  branches  are  divided  amongst  the  directors,  so  many 
allotted  to  such  a sub-committee,  who  take  up  the  affairs  of  these  branches  each  week 
in  succession,  and  examine  all  the  bills  that  nave  been  discounted,  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  of  any  description,  and  the  balance  of  each  man’s  account,  whether  in 
his  fayor  or  against  hun.” 

5.  — The  Inspection  of  Branches . 

“ Have  you  any  system  of  inspection  by  which  you  are  enabled  from  time  to  time  to 
verify  the  correctness  of  the  proceedings  of  the  branches  ? — We  have ; besides  having 
a half-yearly  balance-sheet  made  out  with  all  the  details  of  the  affairs  of  each  branch 
at  the  time,  and  which  is  scrupulously  examined  at  London,  there  is  an  inspector  (two 
at  present)  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  through  the  branches  and  to  examine  personally  and 
verify  every  voucher  and  every  particular,  and  to  remain  at  the  branch  until  they  are 
fully  satisfied  that  all  is  right. 

“ Who  are  these  officers  1 — Mr.  Murray,  the  first  manager  employed  at  Cork,  was, 
from  a conviction  of  his  very  eminent  Qualifications  for  that  office,  elected  inspector ; 
he  is  now  our  agent  in  Dublin,  and  chief  inspector  of  the  branches.  There  has  been 
united  with  him  in  duty,  first,  Mr.  Paton,  who  was  manager  at  Armagh,  and  then 
manager  at  Cork,  but  who  has  now  left  our  service,  except  that  he  has  been  elected  a 
local  director  of  the  Armagh  branch,  where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Paton  has  been  suc- 
ceeded in  the  inspectorship  by  Mr.  Hewat,  who  is  at  present  acting  as  interim  manager 
at  Cork  branch. 

“ Are  the  visits  of  your  inspectors  at  stated  and  known  intervals,  or  is  any  branch  at 
any  one  moment  liable  to  the  visit  of  an  inspector,  and  to  an  immediate  examination 
and  verification  of  their  accounts  and  bills  and  balances  ? — Every  branch  is  so  liable 
to  be  visited ; there  is  no  previous  intimation  given,  except  the  visit  be  for  some  par- 
ticular purpose  which,  by  a representation  from  the  branch,  calls  on  the  inspector 
to  go. 

“ As  an  additional  security,  have  you  yourself,  or  any  of  the  directors,  been  accus- 
tomed to  visit  the  branches,  and  to  report  thereon  ? — I have  myself  every  year,  and 
sometimes  oftener  than  once  a year,  even  twice  or  three  times  m a year,  gone  to  Ire- 
land, and  have  gone  through  the  whole  branches,  in  fact,  more  than  once,  at  different 
times ; and  on  all  occasions  have  made  examinations  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
necessary ; and  besides  that,  the  directors  have  in  person  repeatedly  visited  the 
branches ; deputations  of  the  London  directors,  I mean,  have  so  done.” 

6.  — The  Declaration  of  a Dividend. 

“ Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  what  steps  you  take  before  you  declare  a divi- 
dend % — We  have  regularly  a balance  every  half  year ; the  dividend  has  only  been 
declared  once  a year,  at  the  termination  of  the  year,  which  is  in  March  ; our  year  ends 
in  March.  Prior  to  that  period,  each  manager  is  directed  to  send  up  a special  report 
of  every  obligation  which  is  outstanding,  or  of  any  which  is  doubtful,  describing  par- 
ticularly in  the  report  every  party  to  such  obligation ; that  is  preparatory  to  going  fur- 
ther into  the  matter ; then  wnen  the  balance  at  the  end  of  March  is  completed,  a com- 
plete balance  sheet  of  every  branch  is  made  up  and  sent  to  the  bank,  with  a more  de- 
tailed report.  A special  committee  of  the  directors  is  appointed  to  examine  those,  and 
they  go  minutely  through  them,  and  weigh  every  outstanding  debt,  and  strike  off 
every  thing  that  is  considered  to  be  irrecoverable ; they  then  consider  in  what  degree 
the  reports  of  the  managers  represent  every  other  outstanding  debt  to  be  recoverable, 
either  in  full  or  in  part ; and  when  all  that  has  been  done,  they  add  generally  a sum 
to  cover  still  any  possible  omission,  and  it  is  only  then  that  the  fair  profits  of  the  year 
are  considered  to  be  ascertained. 

“ Can  you  inform  the  committee  how  far  your  calculations,  your  annual  calculations 
of  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  have  or  have  not  been  below  or  above  the  mark  T — In 
many  instances,  our  allowances  have  exceeded  what  has  turned  out  to  be  the  real  loss ; 
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> for,  as  I mentioned  before,  the  directors,  in  order  to  be  more  secure,  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  making  an  additional  deduction  orer  all  the  deductions  made  by  the  officers 
* at  the  branches. 

w Have  the  proprietors  any  power  under  your  deed  of  settlement  of  naming  any  au- 
' ditors,  or  having  any  examination  of  those  accounts,  so  as  to  verify  their  fidelity  ? — 

We  have  no  auditors,  but  there  is  a provision  in  the  deed  of  settlement  by  wmch  a 
' certain  number  of  proprietors  may  call  for  a further  investigation  of  the  accounts,  if 

i they  are  dissatisfied.” 

' 7. — The  Causes  of  its  Prosperity 

* Do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  construction  of  this  bank  wlfich  has 
Insured  its  being  correctly  and  well  managed  up  to  the  present  time,  or  that  it  has 
rather  arisen  from  the  ‘ happy  accident  * of  the  directors  wno  were  selected  having  been 
; honorable  and  correct  men  of  business  ? — I conceive  the  very  first  and  indispensable 

thing  was  an  exceedingly  respectable  board  of  directors  formed  in  the  first  instance, 
~ and  which  has  always  been  maintained.  In  the  next  place,  that  the  system  of  account- 

t ing  that  was  adopted,  and  the  check  on  the  operations  of  the  different  branches,  which 

has  not  been  departed  from,  has  most  materially  contributed  to  that  good  result.  In 
' the  next  place,  there  was  an  exceedingly  good  field  for  banking  when  we  commenced, 

for  Ireland  was  very  destitute  of  good  banks  at  the  time,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  opera- 
, Hons  having  been  confined  only  to  Dublin.'  Therefore,  from  all  those  concurring  cir- 

cumstances, I conceive  the  prosperity  of  the  bank  has  resulted” 

To  these  causes  we  may  add  one  more,  stated  in  the  Report  delivered 
i by  the  Directors  to  the  Proprietors  in  the  year  1836,  — the  non-interfer- 
ence of  the  shareholders  in  the  distribution  of  the  profits : — 

“ To  this  desirable  position  the  affairs  of  the  bank  have  been  conducted,  as  the  41- 
/ rectors  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  by  the  uniform  support  and  continued 

i approbation  of  the  proprietors,  who,  far  from  manifesting  any  impatient  desire  to  par- 

t napate  in  the  reserved  profits,  have  always  relied  with  confidence  on  the  opinion  of 

. those  by  whom  the  working  of  the  establishment  was  superintended,  feeling  assured 

that  whenever  such  participation  was  clearly  expedient,  it  would  not  be  withheld.” 


f The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Balance-sheet  attached  to  the  last  Re- 

j port,  delivered  May  17th,  1849  : — 

\ Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland.  £ s.  d. 

* The  amount  of  rest  or  undivided  profits  at  25th  March,  1848,  was  . 107,505  10  11 

t Oat  of  which  there  have  been  paid  two  half-yearly  dividends,  at  the 

rate  of  8 per  cent  per  annum,  amounting  to  ...  43,200  0 0 


t 

! 


Leaving  a balance,  or  rest,  of  ...  64,305  10  1 1 

To  which  there  has  since  been  added  the  amount  of  net  profits  for 
the  year  ending  the  31st  March  last,  after  deducting  the  Property 
Tax  and  all  expenses,  and  providing  for  all  bad  and  doubtful 
debts, 45,733  5 6 


Making  the  amount  of  rest  at  31st  March,  1849,  . £110,038  16  5 


The  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  has  branches  at  the  following  places : 


■ 

Armagh. 

Coleraine. 

Fermoy. 

Omagh. 

1 

Athlone. 

Cootehill. 

Galway. 

Parsonstown. 

J 

Ballina. 

Cork. 

Kilkenny. 

8kibbereen. 

i, 

Ballymena. 

Drogheda. 

Kilrush.* 

Sligo. 

Ballyshannon. 

Dundalk. 

Limerick. 

Strabane. 

; 

Banbridge. 

Dungannon. 

Londonderry. 

Tralee. 

Band  oil 

Dungarvon. 

Mallow. 

Waterford. 

$ 

Belfast. 

Ennis. 

Monaghan. 

Wexford. 

Cavan. 

Clonmel. 

Enniscorthy. 

Enniskillen. 

Newry. 
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The  National  Bank  of  Ireland . 

The  Prospectus  of  this  bank,  issued  in  1834,  announced  that  it  would 
be  conducted  on  the  “ local  shareholder  principle.” 

“It  is  proposed  that  each  branch  shall  have  a separate  capital  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  its  business,  one  half  to  be  subscribed  by  resident  shareholders,  so  as  to  iden- 
tify their  interest  with  their  own  establishment,  and  the  other  half  to  be  subscribed  by 
the  National  Bank  of  Ireland,  whose  connection  with  each  branch,  whether  its  separate 
capital  consists  of  £5,000  or  £50,000,  will  afford  it  the  credit  of  whatever  capital 
(however  large)  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland  may  have  actually  paid  up  at  the 
time.” 

“ The  following  are  the  terms  and  conditions  of  subscribing : — 

u 1.  That  a company  shall  be  formed  in  London,  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  benefit  -of 
a sound  banking  system. 

w 2.  That  a bank  be  formed  in  each  town  in  Ireland,  where  practicable  by  law,  and 
which  offers  a prospect  of  success  to  the  operations  of  the  company. 

u 3.  That  the  object  of  the  London  company  shall  be  to  connect  itself  with  share- 
holders exclusively  interested  in  the  success  of  each  local  establishment. 

“4.  That  the  principle  of  the  bank  shall  be  the  division  of  profits  of  each  bank  with 
snch  local  shareholders  in  Ireland.  The  capital  of  each  branch  to  be  subscribed 
equally  by  shareholders  on  the  spot  and  the  company  in  London. 

“ 5.  That  the  capital  of  the  London  company  shall  be  £ 1,000,000,  in  shares  of  £ 50 
each,  to  be  called  the  original  capital,  which  may  be  increased  as  the  business  of  the 
oompany  extends  ; but  the  premium,  on  any  addition,  to  go  to  the  first  subscribers. 

“ 6.  That  the  bank  shall  be  formed  as  soon  as  half  the  capital  is  subscribed. 

u 7.  That  the  bank  shall  be  managed  by  a board  in  London,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  directors,  in  whom  will  be  vested  the  supreme  control. 

“ 8.  That  each  local  bank  shall  be  managed  by  a board  of  local  directors,  elected  by 
the  shareholders,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  directors  in  London.” 


This  principle  was  first  announced  to  the  public  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Joplin.  He  attempted  to  introduce  it  into  the  National  Provin- 


director,  and  to  the 
ut  the  practical  dif- 


cial  Bank  of  England,  of  which  he  was  the  managing 
formation  of  which  he  had  materially  contributed, 
ficulties  were  found  to  be  great  It  was  almost  impossible  to  arrange  the 
preliminaries  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  the  principle  was  never 
brought  into  operation.  Mr.  Lamie  Murray,  who  projected  the  National 
Bank  of  Ireland,  was  the  secretary  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of 
England,  and  had  adopted  Mr.  Joplin’s  views  on  the  subject.  When  first 
established,  therefore,  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland  acted  on  this  princi- 
ple ; but  after  a few  years  the  independent  banks  in  Ireland  consented  to 
become  branches  of  the  head  establishment.  Those  at  Clonmel  and 
Carrick-on-Suir,  however,  declined  this  arrangement,  and  they  still  regis- 
ter as  independent  banks,  though  they  are  regarded  by  the  public  as 
branches  of  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland. 

Another  peculiarity  attended  the  formation  of  this  bank.  Its  chief  con- 
nections lay  among  that  political  party  in  Ireland  who  advocated  a Repeal 
of  the  Union,  and  who  had  been  accused  of  causing  all  the  runs  for  gold 
that  had  taken  place  on  the  existing  banks.  In  the  provisional  committee 
we  find  the  names  of  the  late  Daniel  O’Connell,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Maurice 
O’Connell,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Fitz-Stephen  French,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  James  Grattan, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  others  of  the  same  political  views.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment, however,  like  that  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  was  fixed  in 
London.  One  advantage  resulted  from  connecting  the  heads  of  this  party 
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with  an  Irish  joint-stock  bank.  There  was  an  end  to  all  political  runs  for 
gold.  When  a run  afterwards  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  Agricultural  Bank,  Mr.  O’Connell  used  all  his  influence  to  allay 
the  excitement  then  occasioned.  The  branches  of  the  National  Bank 
are  opened  almost  entirely  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  The  bank 
has  also  an  office  in  Dublin,  where,  since  the  Act  of  1845,  it  has  issued 
its  own  notes. 

The  report  of  1848  states  that  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland  had  taken 
the  business  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Bank : — 

“ Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  it  having  been  intimated  to  the  directors  that 
the  London  and  Dublin  Bank  were  desirous  of  dissolving  that  company,  negotiations 
were  entered  into  with  the  directors,  which  terminated  in  this  establishment  succeeding 
to  its  connections  in  the  towns  of  Dundalk,  Carrickmacross,  Wicklow,  Kells,  Athy, 
Mullingar,  and  Parsonstown,  with  every  prospect  of  advantage  to  the  bank.  The 
whole  of  these  localities  are,  with  the  exception  of  Parsonstown,  within  the  circle  from 
which  all  banks  of  issue,  except  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  had  been  excluded,  until  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  monopoly  by  the  Banking  Act  of  1845.” 


Satis  os  Banks. — These  institutions  are  among  the  noblest  and  best  that  were  ever 
invented ; and  to  keep  them  so,  it  is  necessary  that  the  strictest  watch  should  be  kept 
over  them  by  the  Legislature  (otherwise  they  may  become  the  most  dangerous),  so 
that  when  any  weak  spot  is  discovered  about  them,  it  may  be  immediately  mended. 
There  are  now  nine  or  ten  of  them  in  this  city  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  with 
deposits  of  over  sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  Suppose  one  of  these  institutions  should 
get  into  bad  hands,  or  from  any  other  cause,  fail,  — the  consequence  would  be,  a dis- 
trust of  the  whole.  A rush  for  funds  would  follow,  and  away  goes  the  whole  series, 
pulling  down  the  other  banks  with  them  (as  they  did  in  1837),  by  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  specie.  Now  to  show  that  this  is  not  an  impossible  occurrence,  you  will  ob- 
serve that  when  a new  bank  is  pnt  up,  in  city  or  country,  under  the  General  Banking 
law,  an  application  is  pretty  sure  to  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a savings  bank, 
with  the  same  directors  to  both  institutions.  The  object  of  this  is,  to  enable  the  gen- 
eral bank  to  use  the  deposits  of  the  savings  bank  as  capital,  and  discount  on  them. 
This  is  done  to  a considerable  extent  already,  and  is  a growing  evil.  As  the  law  now 
elands,  the  savings  banks  are  obliged  to  invest  their  funds  in  State  or  United  States 
stocks,  and  bonds  and  mortgages  ; or  they  may  loan  their  funds  to  any  bank,  on  any. 
terms  that  may  be  agreed  on.  The  last  clause  is  the  dangerous  one.  Let  the  law  be  ' 
so  amended  that  all  funds  which  are  not  invested  shall  be  deposited  with  the  State,  or 
corporation  of  this  city  (as  in  England),  drawing  a small  rate  of  interest,  say  three  or 
four  per  cent.,  or  deposited  with  some  secure  bank  as  a special  deposit  without  inter- 
est; at  the  same  time  giving  the  trustees  the  power  to  make  temporary  loans  on  the 
same  securities  which  they  now  invest  in,  but  in  no  case  to  loan  to  banks  unless  they  get 
the  same  securities  they  are  now  allowed  to  take.  If  this  plan  is  pursued,  there  will  be 
but  little  risk  in  regard  to  savings  banks,  except  as  to  tneir  falling  into  bad  hands, 
which  must  always  be  considerable.  At  present  they  are  at  loose  ends,  and  no  person 
* appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  look  after  them.  Unless  new  guards  are  thrown 
wound  them,  there  may  be  an  explosion  that  will  shake  all  our  monied  institutions  to 
their  foundations.  It  is  time  some  action  should  be  taken,  as  this  nine  million  Canal 
loan  will  set  at  least  fifty  new  banks  in  operation,  each  with  a savings  bank  attached 
to  it,  if  such  an  appendage  can  be  obtained. 

What  is  principally  wanted,  is,  that  as  the  legislature  have  guarded  the  public 
•gainst  frauds  in  the  circulation  of  notes,  by  taking  securities  from  the  banks  in  State 
stocks  for  all  the  notes  they  circulate,  they  should  compel  the  banks  to  give  the  same 
•ccurities  for  any  moneys  they  mar  get  from  the  savings  banks,  under  a penalty  of 
Baking  the  directors  ana  trustees  or  both  institutions  individually  liable.  — New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 
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BANK  FRAUDS. 

I.  The  Haves  he  Grace  Bane.  — II.  The  State  Bank  at  Morris.  — 
IEL  Attempt  on  the  Oxford  Bank. 

I.  The  Havre  he  Grace  Bank.  — We  refer  our  financial  readers, 
and,  indeed,  our  readers  of  all  classes,  to  the  report  of  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Collier,  Cashier  of  the  Havre  de  Grace  Bank,  at  Elkton,  Maryland,  — 
an  institution  which  blew  up  a few  months  ago,  — for  embezzling  the 
funds  of  that  institution.  The  developments  furnished  by  the  evidence 
show  some  curious  practices  on  the  part  of  certain  financiers  in  New 
York.  After  a tedious  trial  the  cashier  was  acquitted  ; but  the  startling 
fact  remains,  that  the  bank  robbed  the  community  of  a large  sum  of 
money. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the  evidence  is  the  testi- 
mony in  reference  to  one  “ Charley  Wood,”  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Horn  de  guerre  of  some  celebrated  financier  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
was  seen  only  on  one  occasion  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  who  is 
spoken  of  as  a u short,  stout  man.”  Who  can  he  be  ? The  system  of 
Plainfield  financiering,  which  has  been  in  operation  in  this  country  for 
several  years  past,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  historians  and  philoso- 
phers. Various  banks  in  various  neighborhoods,  which  have  been  con- 
ducted on  this  system,  have  operated  with  great  success  for  a while,  — 
merely  to  blow  up  in  the  end,  with  a tremendous  explosion.  The  Plain- 
field  system  is  something  like  the  high-pressure  system  in  steam-boilers. 
The  boat-builders  and  engine-builders  generally  escape,  but  the  poor 
firemen  and  engineers  and  deck  passengers  are  blown  sky-high  when 
the  explosion  takes  place.  During  the  last  few  years,  the  number  of 
banks  which  have  been  conducted  on  the  Plainfield  principle,  and  which, 
after  operating  on  the  community  for  a short  time,  have  wound  up  by 
an  explosion,  amount  to  half  a dozen,  at  least,  located  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  north  and  south.  Here  is  a list  of  them  : — 

Exploded  Basks,  kanaoed  oh  Plainfield  Principles. 

Plainfield,  circulation,  deposits,  and  discounts, #900,000 


Lehigh  County  Bank,  “ “ . . ...  76,000 

Susquehannah  Co.  Bank,  “ “ 160,000 

Ham  de  Grace  Bank,  “ “ ......  106,000 

New  Hope  and  Delaware  Bridge,  M 196,000 

State  Bank  of  Morris,  N.  J.,  “ ISO, 000 

Jacksonville  Bank,  Florida,  “ 100,000 

Total, #906,000 


These  rotten  institutions,  as  a general  thing,  originated  in  New  York, 
were  managed  in  New  York,  and  each  had  its  w Charley  Wood  ” on 
every  occasion  before  a wind-up  or  an  explosion.  By  the  circulation  of 
their  notes,  the  working  portion  of  the  community  have  been  plundered 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  a million  of  dollars,  without  any  hope  of  recov- 
ery or  indemnification.  Several  of  the  financiers  connected  with  these 
institutions  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  have  been  in- 
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dieted,  and  some  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Collier,  have  been  tried  ; but 
no  conviction  ever  took  place,  nor  was  any  discovery  ever  made  of  the 
particular  personages  by  whom  the  banks  were  rifled,  and  the  country  at 
large  plundered  and  swindled.  Requisitions  have  been  issued  by  the 
Governors  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  other  States,  on 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  for  indicted  financiers,  or  those  against 
whom  indictments  would  have  been  found  if  they  were  not  absent ; but 
by  some  means  or  other,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  those  persons  have 
contrived  to  get  their  necks  out  of  the  noose,  — to  cheat  the  peni- 
tentiary or  the  State  prison  of  its  due,  — to  embark  again  in  the  or- 
ganization of  similar  banks  in  some  other  quarter.  — New  York  Evening 
FosL 


IL  The  State  Bank  at  Morbis.  — In  the  case  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  against  Harvey  Dayton,  Cashier  of  the  State  Bank  at  Morris,  the 
case,  as  opened  by  the  State,  was,  that  the  State  Bank  at  Morris,  having 
been  many  yeare  in  existence,  in  the  winter  of  1848  - 49  obtained  an 
act  of  the  legislature  for  their  relief,  reducing  the  par  value  of  their 
stock ; the  act  contained  a provision  that  it  should  not  resume  banking 
operations  until  they  had  a bond  fide  capital  for  banking  purposes  of  at 
least  $ 40,000.  Chn  the  20th  of  August,  1849,  the  defendant,  who  at 
that  time  was  cashier,  made  and  filed  an  affidavit  that  the  bank  had  a 
cash  capital  for  banking  purposes  of  at  least  8 40,000,  — and  upon  this 
affidavit  the  peijury  is  assigned.  The  State  say,  that,  to  make  this  sum, 
there  was  in  the  bank  820,000,  in  bills  of  the  Susquehanna  County 
Bank  ; 8 6,000  in  D.  Sanderson’s  check  on  the  Somerville  Bank ; Day- 
ton,  the  cashier’s,  check  for  8 6,000  on  the  Morris  County  Bank ; and  D. 
Sanderson’s  check  on  the  Elizabethtown  Bank  for  8 3,199.  That,  on 
the  day  the  cashier  made  his  affidavit,  all  these  securities  were  standing 
on  the  books  of  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  Egbert  A.  Thompson,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. That  it  was  understood  that  the  money  was  not  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Morris  County  Bank  upon  Dayton’s  check,  but  that  it  was 
merely  loaned  to  E.  A.  Thompson ; that  in  a few  days  after  the  bank 
opened,  E.  A.  Thompson’s  check  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  Day- 
ton’s. That  Sanderson’s  checks  were  both  paid  out  for  the  draft  of  the 
Protection  Insurance  Company,  of  Somerville,  on  the  21st  of  August, 
1649,  the  day  the  bank  commenced  operations ; that  Sanderson’s 
checks  were  neither  of  them  good  ; that  the  State  Bank  at  Morris  failed 
with  8 18,000  of  the  Susquehanna  bills  (part  of  the  cash  capital)  in  the 
bank,  and  that  the  same  passed,  upon  their  failure,  into  the  hands  of  the 
receivers,  W.  N.  Wood,  Ira  C.  Whitehead,  and  Benjamin  Williamson, 
Eaqs. — New  York  Tribune. 

HI.  Attempt  on  the  Oxford  Bank.  — A remarkable  case  has  been 
brought  to  light  before  the  courts  in  New  York,  which  tends  strongly  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  the  General  Banking  Law,  which  provides 
adequate  security  for  all  issues  of  bank  paper.  The  disclosures  were 
made  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  before  the  United  States  court 
It  appears  that  two  men  — a Mr.  Bradley,  of  Cincinnati,  and  a Mr. 
Barber  of  St.  Louis,  — formed  a plan  to  buy  up  the  control  of  a bank 
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situated  in  Oxford,  Massachusetts.  The  price  to  be  paid  was  $ 15,000, 
and  the  two  worthies  were  to  be  equal  sharers  in  the  purchase  and  the 
spoils.  It  seems,  however,  that  one  of  the  parties  did  not  furnish  his 
half  of  the  necessary  purchase-money,  according  to  agreement,  and 
pocketed  the  portion  which  he  had  received  from  his  accomplice  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  up  the  bank.  As  a natural  consequence  the  two 
worthies  fell  out,  and  their  precious  plot  has  been  disclosed  to  the  pub- 
lic. Some  of  the  testimony  given  in  court  is  exceedingly  racy  and 
interesting,  and  throws  a light  upon  a species  of  swindling  operation 
which  has  been  often  practised  with  success  upon  banks  chartered  on 
the  old  plan,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  fraudulent  game  was  foiled  by  the  falling  out  of  the  conspirators. 

Barber  testified  that  the  Oxford  Bank  was  to  be  bought  up  for 
$ 15,000  by  Bradley,  he  furnishing  one  half  the  money  and  Barber  the 
other  half.  He  stated,  also,  that  when  Bradley  returned  from  Oxford, 
where  he  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  job,  that  he  represent- 
ed the  charter  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  that  they  two  could  cir- 
culate  any  amount  of  its  hills  at  the  West,  and  could  make  a fortune  by 
getting  out  all  the  money  practicable ; and  then,  when  the  largest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  bills  were  out,  they  might,  if  they  chose,  let  the  bank  go 
down . By  way  of  a small  beginning  and  foretaste  of  the  spoils,  they 
were  to  help  themselves  to  a little  discount  of  $ 50,000  or  ® 25,000 
apiece  at  the  outset.  This  occurred  towards  the  end  of  October,  1850, 
at  which  time  Bradley,  by  way  of  keeping  Barber  duly  advised  of  the 
44  progress  11  in  the  affair,  wrote  to  hini  as  follows  : — 

u Dear  Barber, — All  is  going  on  smooth  as  oil.  I think  I shall  want 
more  money.  Be  ready,  in  the  case  of  my  drawing  on  you.  Be  of 
good  cheer,  there  is  a good  time  ahead  for  us. 

Bradley.11 

In  this  case  the  confederates  quarrelled  and  the  plot  was  frustrated. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  rogues  do  not  quarrel,  and  the  facts  do 
not  come  out  until  the  public  gain  their  knowledge  of  them  by  the 
breaking  of  the  bank.  The  game  of  buying  up  charters,  putting  out  as 
many  bills  as  possible,  and  then,  like  Bradley,  44  letting  the  hank  go 
down”  is  a very  common  one,  and  has  been  practised  with  success. 
It  has  been  so  practised  by  the  infamous  Eagle  Bank  in  this  State,  and 
by  a score  of  banks  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  and  by  hun- 
dreds of  banks  elsewhere  in  the  Union,  and  the  people  have  been 
plundered  by  it,  first  and  last,  to  the  amount  of  millions.  It  is  one  of 
those  frauds  to  which  all  banks,  chartered  on  the  old  and  vicious  plan, 
for  44  meritorious  cause  11  (as  the  bank  committee  ludicrously  term  it) 
and  in  accordance  with  the  44  wisdom  of  ancestors,11  humbug,  and  clap- 
trap, are  always  liable,  and  against  which  there  can  be  no  effectual 
safeguard  except  the  solid  security  provided  by  the  General  Banking 
Law.  — Hartford  Times. 
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BANK  STATISTICS. 

Virginia. 

Farmer*'  Bank  of  Virginia  and  Branch** , 1847-1851. 


Luituma.  Oct.,  1917.  Jan.  1, 1849.  July  1, 1850.  July  1,  1851. 

Capital, 82,978,700  $2,981,800  $3,000,900  $ 3,000,900 

Circulation, 2,943,674  2,240,136  2,643,437  2,448,820 

Deposits, 1,116,440  1,242,140  1,640,848  1,684,600 

Surptea  food, 263,160  303,347  287,120  296,484 

Profits,  laat  six  months,  90,124  142,736  148,760  157,320 

Jntramaitu, 36,638  33,692  43,646  37,388 


Tbtal, $7,426,636  $6,943,860  $7,664,710  $ 7,626,612 

Rnsovmcxs.  Orf.,  1847.  Jon.  1,  1849,  July  1,  186a  July  l,  1861. 

Loans, $6,363,066  $6,647,070  $6,760,396  $5,923,470 

SurifcfbUls, 46,100  9,796  16,931  16,143 

Slocks, 263,407  168,988  46,012  73,678 

Specie  on  hand, 990,388  697,223  836,326  960,662 

Nctao  of  other  banks, 231,298  146,990  326,848  206,332 

Bank  balances, 302,644  43,164  413,866  90,733 

Rad  sal  ala, 240,713  230,630  902^33  190,474 

loan  to  Commonwealth,  ....  ...  ...  76,000  166,200 

Iblai, $7,426,636  $6,943,860  $7,664,710  $ 7,625,612 


Dividend,  July  1, 1861, 4\  par  cent. 


Bank  of  Virginia  and  Branch**. 


Ijamjtim. 

Oct.,  1846. 

Oct.,  1847. 

April,  I860. 

April  1, 1861. 

<**•!. 

$2,660,870 

$2,660,870 

$2,660,870 

$2,580,900 

Chcnlatisn, 

. 2,000,146 

2,292,393 

2,069,363 

2,237,906 

Deposha,  . ..... 

940,022 

1,068,100 

1,390,963 

1,191,530 

ODstingant  Pond, 

. 83,063 

130,314 

214,298 

231,972 

Profits  (leas  expects**),  . . . . 

58,286 

06,406 

66,743 

72,090 

Bank  balances, 

. 183,380 , 

106,337 

164^83 

937,016 

J**maitu,  

3,804 

27,686 

7,926 

22,060 

*■*. 

•5*819,64 0 

$6,242,066 

$6,46^946 

$6,573,663 

Rnaotraons. 

Oct.,  1846. 

Oct.,  1847. 

April,  18601 

April  1, 186L 

laan  to  the  Commonwealth,  . 

• . • 

... 

... 

$106,200 

£"*». 

$4,303,913 

$4,046,684 

$4,692^38 

4,794,640 

**«•»•. 

906,370 

196,317 

170,017 

100,900 

*■**1**, 

43,796 

16,386 

19,147 

... 

163,140 

163,140 

143,044 

141,020 



768,226 

830,818 

816,642 

874,311 

Bank  bdsneaa  and  noise,  .... 

944,166 

446,944 

634,147 

•447,210 

fr*lmloi>  «t  Lyndibm,,  . . . 

. . . 

63,797 

90,110 

40^381 

. 

$6,819,640 

$6,942,065 

$6,464,346 

*0r  the  bank-notes  on  hand,  $108,117  an  payable  In  Virginia,  and  $ 26,963  in  other  Sutss.  Of  the 
WhUnrflng  debt,  the  warn  at  $ 10,416  Is  cooaiderad  bad,  and  $ 48,883  as  donbtfoL  The  asaanst  of 
^danga  drawn  by  the  bank,  daring  the  leal  quarter,  wae  $2,198,000. 

^For  the  condition  of  the  Virginia  banka  at  other  periods,  ass  Banker*  Atagarim,  VoL  V.  pp.  440  and 
20  • 
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Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia  and  Branches 


Luiiimii. 

Oct.,  1845. 

Oct.,  1847. 

Oct.,  1849. 

July  l,  1861. 

Capital, 

. . 9 1,798,300 

01,806,300 

01,826,300 

01,904,800 

Circulation, 

. . 711,352 

1,088,664 

992,865 

1,756,028 

Individual  deposits,  • 

732,645 

661,026 

722,964 

845,361 

Bank  balances,  .... 

. . 50,085 

66,964 

86,010 

153,772 

Undivided  proflu,  • . • 

. . 136,502 

153,880 

163,426 

229,310 

Total  liabilities,  . . . . 

. .03,357,694 

03,778,834 

03,790,545 

04,889,261 

Rmoumm. 

Oct.,  1845. 

Oef.,  1847. 

Oct.,  1849. 

July  l,  1861. 

Loans, 

. . $2,429,630 

02,750,716 

03,041,916 

93,802,675 

Loans  to  Common  wealth,  . 

. • 243,045 

201^740 

111,900 

146,400 

Bank  balances  and  notes,  . 

. . 265,163 

268,928 

214,390 

267,288 

Real  estate, 

. . 91,998 

96,223 

93,578 

92,426 

Coin  on  hand,  .... 

. . 274,136 

461,324 

286,777 

494,173 

Suspended  debt,  Petersburg,  . 



. . . 

36,636 

20,826 

In  transitu,  .... 

« . 84,288 

15,903 

6£48 

66,523 

Bank  stock, 

. . 19,435 

. . . 

... 

. . . 

Total  resources,  . 

. . 03,357,694 

03,778,834 

93,790,646 

0 4,889,261 

EscjLpntTLanon. 

Circulation. 

Deposits . 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Fanners1  Bank  of  Virginia, 

. . 02,448,000 

01,684,000 

06,013,000 

0960,000 

Bank  of  Virginia,  . 

. 2,237,000 

1,191,000 

4,900,000 

874,000 

Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia, 

. . 1,756,000 

846,000 

8,948,000 

494,000 

Totals,  . * 

. 06,441,000 

03,720,000 

014,861,000 

02,328,000 

Kentucky. 

Bank  of  Louisville  and  ^Pwo  Branches. 


Lea*  mm 

Jan.,  1847. 

Jan.,  184R 

July,  1819. 

July,  1851. 

Capital, 

. . 91,082,000 

91,060,000 

01,080,000 

983,390 

0 1,080,000 

Circulation,  ... 

. . 939,822 

1,126,328 

1,149,472 

.Individual  deposits,  . 

163,980 

234,466 

202^36 

270,482 

Bank  balances, 

. . 67,091 

132,938 

222,362 

296,274 

Profit  and  loss,  .... 

. . 126,830 

166,166 

162,933 

209,921 

Total  liabilities,  . . . 

. . 02,369,723 

02,731,898 

02,650,921 

03,006,162 

Basotnum. 

Jan.,  184 7. 

Jan.,  18ia 

July,  18491 

Jwly,  1861. 

Notes  discounted,  . ... 

. . 0736,700 

0648,060 

0608,831 

0 633,866 

Bills  of  exchange,  . . 

. . 717,987 

1,136,262 

833,621 

75,000 

1,050,392 

Louisville  City  bonds,  kc., 

. . 76,000 

76,000 

68,000 

Bank  balances,  .... 

. . 132,830 

164,410 

296,578 

998,610 

Suspended  debt  and  coats, . 

. . 88,443 

47,962 

46,080 

29,935 

Beal  estate, 

. . 97,271 

. . 446,844 

89,271 

99,641 

93,736 

Specie  on  hand,  . 

610,341 

527,394 

614,653 

Bank-notes,  ..... 

. . 75,660 

70,692 

104,876 

116,960 

Total  resources,  . 

02,369,726 

92,731,896 

02,650,921 

00^162 

KaCAPXIULATXOlf. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Bank  of  Kentucky,  . . 

. . 02,686,000 

0777,000 

04,771,000 

01,082,000 

Northern  Bank,  .... 

2,566,000 

673,000 

3,970,000 

1,008,000 

Bank  of  Louisville,  . 

. . 1,149,000 

270,000 

1,684,000 

614,000 

July,  1861,  . . . . 

06,290,000 

0 1,720,000 

010,425,000 

92,704,000 

J«n.,  1846,  ...  . 

. . 6,003,000 

1,627,000 

10,600,000 
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Kentucky. 

Kentucky. 

Bank  of  Kentucky  and  Seven  Branches . 

see 

Liabilities. 

Jan.,  1846. 

Jan,,  1848. 

July,  1649. 

July,  1861. 

Capital  stock,  .... 

, 

. #3,700,000 

#3,700,000 

8 3,700,000 

#3,700,000 

Overissue  by  Schuylkill  Bank, 

470,300 

62,100 

. . . 

. . • 

Circulation 

. 

. 2,666,672 

2,781,706 

2,453,002 

2,686,892 

Individual  depoaits,  • . 

. 740,964 

671,966 

791,645 

777,140 

Bank  balancee,  .... 

. 

. 392,814 

344,144 

283,907 

683,864 

Fund  reserved  by  charter,  . 

. 100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

74,000 

Schuylkill  Bank  fond,  . • 

, 

. 66,137 

• . • 

600,000 

416,000 

Contingent  fund,  . • . 

. 139,480 

89,786 

114,826 

*318,240 

Due  treasurer  of  Slate, 

. 

. 68,181 

95,991 

49,674 

. . • 

Dividends  unpaid, . • • 

106,266 

99,802 

164,070 

7,260 

Tout  lUbtlltiM,  . . . 

• 

. #8,343,824 

#7,989,496 

#8,2(7,121 

#8^61,376 

Besoubcbs. 

Jan,,  1840. 

Jan.,  164a 

July,  1849. 

July,  1861. 

Matos  discounted,  . 

#8,093,840 

#3,643,215 

#2,646,681 

#2,417,610 

Mfc  of  exchange, 

. 

. 1,860,923 

2,132,781 

2,137,700 

2,364,006 

Ntopended  debt,  ... 

167,430 

96,800 

107,626 

93,983 

Baal  estate 

Kentucky  Slate  bOnda,  . 

. 

968^06 

211,038 

197,382 

173,687 

960,000 

260,000 

960,000 

• • . 

taleritle  City  bonds,  . . 

. 

900,000 

200,000 

200,000 

190,900 

lhak  balances, 

446,691 

660,416 

606,448 

1 1,363,348 

Due  from  corporations,  • 

. 

19,440 

21,710 

16,643 

10,080 

Deficiency  from  over  toeue,  . 

470,300 

1,275,308 

62,100 

• . • 

. • . 

Gold  and  silver,  • 

. 

1,371,398 

1,241,063 

1,082,097 

Notes  of  other  banks,  • 

319,388 

346,373 

334,761 

476j887 

Miscellaneous,  .... 

. 

. ... 

46,722 

612,070 

409,089 

Total  resources,  . • 

. 

. #8,343,884 

#7,929,493 

#8,247,124 

# 8,661,378 

*Shiplus  fond  thrive  stated, #807,240 

From  which  deduct  dividend,  4}  per  cent,  .......  166,600 

taring  a net  eurptw,  July,  1861,  #040,740. 


tOf  which  the  asm  of  #677,686  Is  on  depoelt  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


The  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky  and  Branches. 


RawuBOM. 

Notes  discounted, 

BBhof  exchange, 

tapeoded  debt,  . . . . 

Beak  balances,  ...  • • • 

Beal  eetate,  ...... 

Kflatucky  State  bonds,  • 
tarington  CitybouA,  v . . . 

®dla  and  silver,  . . • • • • 

ftttM  of  other  banka,  .... 

«allaneoue,  

Tbtal  resource^  * • 


Jo n.,  1846. 

#1,949,698 

2,007,287 

183,268 

W8j881 

179,860 

6,000 

86,000 

969,704 

987,890 

6,799 

#6^34,716 


Jan,  1848. 

#1,785,308 

2,166,410 

136,910 

l,4il,7^ft 

123,980 

6,000 

28,000 

1,038,413 

340,710 

8^860 

#6, *36,460 


July,  1860. 

#1,707,940 
2,233,460 
82,100 
As, 103 
126,831 

8,000 

16,000 
. 1,016,888 
208,736 
1,213 

#6,066,661 


July,  1861. 

• 1,680,61# 
2,208,326 
88,142 
#890,603 
103,236 

6,000 

14,000 
1,008,891 
209,326 
9,970 

#6,211,910 


•Of which  tiinof# 681,874  to  on  deposit  hi  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and othar  Eaetam  cities. 
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Liiiumaa.  Jim.,  1846.  Jim,  1846.  Jn/p,  I860.  Ju/y,  185L 

Capital  stock, 88,237,600  $8,238,900  $2,260,000  $2,250,000 

Circulation, 2,453,532  2^76,780  2,371,796  2,566,926 

Individual  deposits, 674,503  742,806  607,408  673,030 

Bank  balances, 669,927  827,153  306,490  321,366 

Profit  and  lorn, 967,058  334,642  411,878  « 397,910 

Miscellaneous, 32,696  15,223  16,000  12,680 


Tbtal  liabilities, $6,334,715  $ 6,735,400  $ 6,065,661  $6,211,910 


* From  the  above  profit  and  lorn  account  of $ 307,910 

Deduct  dividend,  6 per  cent.,  July  7,  1861, 112,600 

Leaving  on  hand  thereafter  $ 265,410,  or  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  upon  the  capita)  stock. 

For  further  particular!  relating  to  the  Kentucky  baake,  refer  to  pegs*  243, 462, 514,  of  our  laet  volume. 


Ohio. 


Liabilities  and  Resources  of  the  Banks  of  Ohio , May , 1651. 


Rasotmom. 

12  Indtp. 
Bank*. 

41  Staf 
Branch—. 

6 Old 

Bonds. 

Total. 

Note*  end  bills  discount**!, 

. . $2,710,794 

$11,994,120 

$4,449,592 

19,164,386 

Specie  on  hand, 
Notss  of  other  hanks, 

. • 821,658 

2,051,631 

426,736 

2,796,896 

. . 304,800 

696,262 

265,043 

1,256,096 

Bank  balances,  • 

. . 212,810 

661,076 

204,074 

967,960 

Eastern  deposits, 

. . 326,700 

1,147,043 

336,926 

1,809,670 

Slate  bonds,  . • 

. • 1,460,514 

915,696 

• . . 

2,376^10 

Cash  items,  • • 

. . 1,486 

14,126 

81,000 

38,610 

Beal  estate,  .... 

$7,728 

197,317 

184,966 

148,752 

443,797 

Miscellaneous,  .... 

. . 75,678 

203,863 

463,896 

Total, 

$5,610,400 

$17,762,115 

$6,044,916 

$29,307,430 

Luuucom. 

12  Indcp. 
Bank s. 

41  StaU 
Branch es. 

6 Old 
Bonds. 

Total. 

Capital  paid  in, . 

$864,580 

$4,802,620 

$1,961,296 

$7,628,486 

Circulation,  . . 

. . 1,391,457 

8,660,444 

1,636^74 

11,688,776 

Safety  ftmd  stock, 

. . 1,216,612 

62,194 

. . . 

1,277,806 

Bank  balances,  . . . < 

. . 222,092 

396,318 

3,133,541 

1,063,984 

1,682,393 

Deposits, 

. . 1,616,170 

966,975 

5,606,686 

Surplus  fund, .... 

. . 39,141 

982,330 

299,107 

620,680 

Time  drafts,  .... 

. . 181,488 

168,266 

33,680 

66,600 

383,321 

Discounts,  fee.,  . 
Dividends  unpaid,  • 

22,793 

11,070 

89,361 

. . 61,204 

175,960 

2,164 

229,397 

Miscellaneous, 

6,862 

69,382 

86,606 

101,780 

Total  liabilities,  . . . 

. . $5,510,400 

$ 17,762,115 

$6,014,916 

$29,307,430 

Tennessee. 

Planters'  Bank  of  Tennessee  and  Branches. 


Ltasnmas. 

July,  1847. 

July,  1848. 

JW,  1, 1880. 

i 

! 

Otftal, 

. $1,766,600 

$1,741,400 

$1,549,600 

$1,540,800 

Circulation, 

1,673,733 

766,402 

1,610,606 

1,782,472 

Individual  deposits,  .... 

318,612 

292,031 

496,023 

493,518 

Dividends  unpaid,  . • . 

10,130 

6,737 

32,120 

40,100 

Due  banks, 

119,361 

71,722 

19,260 

14,154 

Miscellaneous, 

7,422 

. . . 

16,966 

44,764 

Total  liabilities,  .... 

. $3,895,848 

$2,968,192 

$3,794,402 

$3,016,866 
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Rssotmcss. 

July,  1847. 

July , 1848. 

July  1,  I860.  July  1,1861. 

Notes  discounted,  .... 

. 81,374,636 

8 1,179,948 

81)317,943 

8 1,613,322 

Bills  of  exchange,  .... 

. 780,610 

662,933 

727,898 

723,047 

Suspended  debt,  .... 

906,906 

294,864 

909,666 

85,690 

Real  estate, 

. 188,060 

196,099 

177,982 

146,146 

State  bonds, 

. 78,760 

67,760 

70,963 

80,339 

Insurance  stocks,  .... 

6,400 

860,696 

6,400 

6,660 

. • • 

Bulk  balances. 

163,701 

60,079 

486,820 

649,220 

Bank-notes, 

. 84,036 

113,670 

65,890 

Coin  on  band, 

616,876 

317,169 

612,990 

652,321 

Miscellaneous,  ..... 

. . . . 

40,266 

. . . 

. . . 

Total  resources,  .... 

83,896,848 

8 2,868,192 

83,724,462 

83,915,86s1 

Bank  of  Tennessee  and  Branches . 


RnaotTnoBs. 

Jon.,  184a 

July,  1849. 

July  1,  1860. 

July  1,  1861. 

Discounted  notes, 

. g 1,664,976 

8 1,687,237 

81,667,990 

81,791,177 

Bills  of  exchange,  .... 

1,273,874 

698,688 

733,833 

837,346 

Suspended  debt,  . • 

343,326 

888,360 

723,670 

667,026 

State  bonds, 

. 266,746 

333,896 

416,890 

412,390 

Due  by  Stats,  .... 

. 126,000 

29,760 

... 

. . . 

Rad  estate, 

. 106,441 

230,644 

228,497 

223,700 

Bank  balances,  .... 

. 169,840 

476,782 

667,662 

702,661 

Bank-notes, 

. 169,412 

148,061 

397,467 

303,797 

Specie  on  hand,  .... 
Miscellaneous*,  .... 

662,000 

628,891 

667,910 

641,964 

969,091 

1,038 

29,730 

23,684 

Interest  on  State  bonds,  . 

, • ... 

1*349,380 

1,473,342 

1,379,630 

Bonds,  stocks,  Ac., 

. . . . 

370,267 

861,192 

366,327 

Total  resources. 

. . 86,609,706 

86,641,704 

87,267,063 

87,328,491 

LtAUtmm 

Jon.,  184R 

July , 184a 

July  1,  1860. 

July  1,  1861. 

Chfrftal  stock,  . . ✓ . 

IhdMdual  deposits,  • 

83,926,978 

83,199,613 

8 3,108,940 

83,1944202 

267,262 

382,070 

488,916 

478,971 

Ftattte  deposits,  .... 

882,921 

376,717 

407,092 

422,232 

Bhnk  balances,  • 

11,882 

44,820 

. • . 

39,164 

Circulation,  ..... 

1,692^24 

1,327,700 

1,646,933 

1,899,066 

Miscellaneous, 

99,000 

1,210,784 

1,331,202 

14294,837 

Total  liabilities,  .... 

86^509,706 

86,641,704 

87,267,063 

87,328,491 

ths  profits  forth*  six  months  ending  July  1, 1881,  wore  8 106,614,  payable  to  the  State  treasury. 


For  further  particular!  relating  to  the  Tennessee  honks,  refer  to  VoL  IV.  pp.  784, 785, 756,  and  VoL  T. 
fp.  815,  MO,  768. 


District  of  Columbia. 

Bank  of  the  Metropolis , Washington. 


RMOfJBSHk 

it*.,  184A 

11, 1860.  JUf,  8,1861. 

BBi  tod  notes  discounted. 

. . 8700,962 

8619,486 

• 709,744 

Real  estate, 

. . . 41,004 

60,366 

90,706 

?kuk  of  Metropolis  stock, 

. . 61,900 

. . . 

• VI 

Gxporetion  and  other  stobk, .... 

. . . 14,000 

10,316 

iaw 

Bank  balances, 

. . 774230 

162,141 

169,786 

Notes  sod  checks  of  other  banks,  . 

. . . 87,916 

18,490 

10,086 

%scie  on  han4  

. . 119,700 

117,168 

86,066 

ToUl  resources,  

. . 01,042,782 

0972,972 

8 1,016,070 
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LlABILimS. 

PI*.,  1846. 

a*r.  11,180.  MfllBSL 

Capital  paid  In, 

• . #600,000 

#363,300 

#363^00 

Profit  and  loss, 

. . 42,960 

67,274 

60.360 

Individual  deposits,  ..... 

. . . 294,646 

366,431 

478,566 

Circulation 

. . 147,426 

99,117 

72,017 

Public  deposits, 

. . . 7,347 

3,080 

3,060 

hdinm,  ........ 

60,414 

64,790 

49,366 

Total  liabilities, 

. . . #1,042,782 

#972,972 

#1,016,67# 

South  Carolina. 


Bank  of  Charleston. 


Lulbxlxtus. 

June,  1848. 

/mm,  1849. 

/mm  29,  I860,  /mm  30, 1851. 

Capital  stock, 

#3,160.800 

#3,100,800 

#3,160,800 

9 3,160,800 

Circulation, 

753,510 

1,594,860 

1,946,064 

1,630,674 

Individual  deposits, 

836,318 

413,990 

606,436 

619,620 

Sterling  bills  sold, 

1,604,288 

• . . 

• . • 

... 

Due  distant  banks,  ..... 

821,647 

479,708 

662,197 

616,368 

Due  city  banks, 

1,794 

3,626 

93,466 

... 

Due  to  agencies, 

115,496 

1,190,756 

• . . 

• . . 

Public  deposits,  . • • . • 

• . . 

2,370 

2^74 

2,378 

Dividends  unpaid, 

8,279 

10,007 

12,330 

16,668 

Undivided  profits, 

678,326 

756,966 

431,686 

492,358 

Total  liabilities, 

#0,800,287 

#7,612,912 

#6,818,191 

#0,437,666 

Rnoumoas. 

•Tims,  1848. 

/mm,  1849.  /mm  29,  i860. 

/mm  30, 186L 

Bills  discounted, 

#1,282,440 

• 1^636 

# 1,663,308 

Domestic  bills  of  exchange,  • 

788,475 

1,062,770 

1,810,937 

1,763,628 

Stirling  bills 

2,094,800 

2,366,856 

731,984 

.68,693 

French  exchange,  • • . • 

66,107 

316,948 

206,894 

• . • 

Bonds  end  mortgagee,  .... 

882,363 

961,078 

200,880 

144,288 

Suspended  debt, 

187,500 

104,337 

67,104 

69,400 

Bank  balances, 

378,201 

940,952 

866,970 

998,260 

Due  by  agencies, 

197,294 

399,843 

237,937 

436,036 

Foreign  premiums,  .... 

83,180 

94,968 

• . • 

... 

Boone  to  r charter, 

41,876 

86,260 

30,696 

26,000 

Reel  and  personal  estate, 

•4,616 

63,808 

36,994 

37,994 

Stocks  end  bonds, 

680,840 

680,648 

630,643 

630,660 

Losses  chargeable  to  contingents,  • 

800,690 

327,607 

... 

• . . 

Noise  of  other  banks,  .... 

101,868 

71,046 

110,996 

126,060 

Gold  and  silver,  • • • . • 

889,740 

436,226 

666,744 

668,496 

Miscellaneous,  ...  . . 

90,671 

17,836 

41,148 

66,948 

Total  resources, 

#6,800,287 

#7,612,912 

#6,813,191 

96,437,669 

The  Annuel  Report  to  the  Stockholder!  of  the  Bank  of  Charleston,  July  3, 1851,  etetee  that  the  prof 
lie  of  thie  bank  during  the  Tear  were  # 941,399,  agslnet  which  two  regular  dividends  of  4 per  cent, 
each,  end  two  extra  dividends  of  1 per  cent  each,  were  paid,  or  10  per  cent,  #816,800 ; leaving  a eur» 
pine  of  #26,169,  to  be  carried  to  the  contingent  fond. 

The  averages  of  the  bank  during  the  year  wore,  —Circulation,  #2,451,000;  Deposits,  #601,000;  and 


doe  to  banka,  Ac.,  # 1,669,000. 

The  stock  of  the  bank  is  held  by  941  diflbrent  eherahotders,  vis.:— 

Held  by  individuals  In  their  own  right, # 1,863,400 

Held  by  guardians,  trustees,  minors,  executors,  societies,  Ac.,  . *1,046.800 

Held  by  banks  and  insurance  companies,  860,600 
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London  and  Westhinstb*  Bank. 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  to  the 
Proprietors , at  the  half-yearly  Meeting,  held  on  the  Bank  Premises,  in 
Lothbury,  July  16 ih,  1851.  David  Salomons , Esq.,  M.  P .,  Aid.,  in 
the  Chair . 

The  net  profits  of  the  bank  daring  the  last  half-year  amount  to  £ 42,051  Is.  3d.  Oat 
of  these  profits  the  directors  now  declare  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  an- 
num. After  the  payment  of  this  dividend  there  will  remain  £12,051  Is.  3d  to  be 
added  to  the  surplus  fund,  which  will  then  amount  to  £ 1 12,158  13s.  id. 


Lias  tunas.  £ s.  A 

To  proprietors  for  paid  up  capital, 1,000,000  0 0 

To  amount  doe  by  tbs  bank  for  deposits,  circular  notes,  Ac., 4,414,179  17  10 

To  net,  or  surplus  fond, 100,107  12  1 

TO  net  profits  of  lbs  past  half-year, 42,061  1 3 


Total  UabUiilee, £6,666,338  11  2 

Assam.  £ s.  4. 

By  gorernroent  stock,  exchequer  bills,  and  India  bonds, 1,094,018  10  0 

By  other  securities,  including  bills  discounted,  loans  to  dastomers,  Ac.,  . 3,810,600  4 1 

By  cash  in  band, 691,719  17  1 


Total  Meets, £6,666,338  11  2 


Profit  and  Loss,  June  80, 1851. 

To  total  expenditure  of  the  six  establishments,  Including  rent,  taxes,  ealaxies,  station-  £ s.  d. 


ary,  Ac. 18,682  6 0 

To  payment  of  the  dividend,  now  declared  at  tbs  tats  of  £ 6 per  cent,  per  annum  for 

the  last  half-year, 30,000  0 0 

To  balance  of  unappropriated  profits, 112,168  13  4 


Total, £160,840  18  4 

£ e.  d 

By  balance  of  unappropriated  profits,  on  the  31st  December,  1860,  ....  100,107  12  1 

By  gross  profits  of  the  last  half  year,  after  paying  the  income  tax  and  making  protie* 

Ion  for  all  bad  and  doobtfbi  debts, 60,733  6 3 


Total, £160,840  18  4 


The  foregoing  report  aod  statements  having  been  read  to  the  meeting  by  the  Secretary,  K was  unan* 
ittonely  resolved,— 

1.  That  the  report  now  read  be  adopted  and  printed,  and  circulated  among  the  proprietors. 

2 That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  the  directors  for  their  services  during  the  past  half 
year. 

3.  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  James  William  Gilbert,  Esq.,  F.  B.  S.,  the  General 
Mmager,  to  the  Managers,  and  to  the  other  officers  of  the  bank,  for  their  past  eervices. 

4 That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  la  David  Salomons,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Aid.,  for  hie  able  and 
OmUooM  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Iu  the  Act  of  Parliament  renewing  the  Bank  of  England  charter,  passed  in  1833,  it 
**•  declared  to  be  the  law,  that  companies  or  partnerships  consisting  of  more  than 
•j*  persons  might  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  in  London.  Immediately  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  a prospectus  was  issued  proposing  to  form  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank.  The  bans  commenced  business,  March  10,  1834,  with  a capital 
Of  £50,000. 
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New  Hampshire.  — The  Pittsfield  Bank,  at  Pittsfield,  has  commenced  operations 
with  a capital  of  $ 50,000  paid  in.  The  bank  was  chartered  in  Jane,  1850.  President, 
John  L.  Thorndike ; Cashier,  C.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq. 

Massachusetts.  — The  Cashier  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  Bank  gives  notice  that  the 
first  assessment  of  fifty  dollars  per  share  will  be  payable  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember ; and  the  second  assessment  of  fifty  dollars  per  share  will  be  doe  on  the  1st  of 
October  next. 

Northampton. — Eliphalet  Williams,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  North- 
ampton Bank,  in  place  of  John  D.  Whitney,  Esq.,  resigned. 

Pawtucket.  — The  Receivers  of  the  Pawtucket  Bank  have  given  public  notice,  that 
they  are  now  paying  the  liabilities  of  the  bank,  with  interest.  For  the  present,  the  out- 
standing circulation,  now  only  $ 4,500,  will  be  taken  by  the  Suffolk  Bank,  Boston,  or 
the  Merchants1  Bank,  Providence.  Thus  all  claims  proved  against  the  Pawtucket 
Bank  will  be  fully  liquidated  by  its  assets,  and  leave  a dividend  for  its  stockholders. 

Salem. — Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Esq.,  has  been  chosen  President  of  the  Asiatic  Bank, 
Salem,  in  place  of  N.  W.  Neal,  Esq.,  deceased. 

Connecticut.  — The  books  of  subscription  to  the  City  Bank  in  Hartford  were 
opened  in  that  city  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  August  5th  and  8th.  When  the 
books  were  closed,  it  was  found  that  20,012  shares  had  been  subscribed  of  $-100  each, 
making  $2,001,200,  — of  which  one  fourth  was  paid  in  at  the  time  of  subscription. 
As  the  capital  of  the  bank  is  limited  to  $ 500,000,  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  sub- 
scriptions must  be  returned. 

Bridgeport. — The  Peguonnic  Bank  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  organized  on  the 
11th  of  August.  P.  T.  Barnnm  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  institution. 
The  capital  of  the  bank  is  $ 200,000,  of  which  Mr.  Barnum  subscribed  $ 100,000. 
The  whole  amount  subscribed  was  $ 253,000. 

Mystic.  — The  amount  subscribed  for  the  stock  of  the  Mystic  Bank  on  the  5th  of 
August  was  $ 206,200.  Capital  authorized,  $100,000.  The  following  persons  have 
been  chosen  directors,  viz. : — Charles  Mallory,  Nathan  G.  Fish,  George  W.  Ashley, 
Clark  Greenmail,  and  A.  G.  Stark. 

Middletown.  — The  books  for  subscription  to  the  new  stock  of  the  Middlesex  Coun- 

rBank  were  opened  on  Monday,  August  4,  when  all  was  taken  at  a premium  of 
1 1 per  share,  to  make  it  equal  to  the  old  shares. 

Central  Bank.  — Charles  Woodward,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Central 
Bank  at  Middletown,  and  Henry  D.  Smith,  Esq.,  Cashier.  This  bank  was  chartered 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Direc- 
tors: — Charles  Woodward,  Edwin  F.  Johnson,  Edwin  Stearns,  Wm.  D.  Starr,  Nor- 
man Smith,  Curtis  Bacon,  Aaron  G.  Pease,  Enoch  C.  Ferre,  Edward  C.  Whitmore. 

Hartford.  — Edmund  G.  Howe,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  City  Bank 
at  Hartford.  G.  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  Branch  Bank  at  Litchfield,  has  been 
elected  Cashier.  These  elections  were  unanimously  made. 

Rhode  Island.  — Cyrus  Harris,  Esa.,  was,  on  the  16th  of  August,  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Centreville  Bank,  in  place  or  John  Greene,  Esq.,  deceased. 

New  York.  — Books  of  subscription  to  the  Knickerbocker  Bank,  to  be  located  in 
the  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  were  opened  on  the  6th  of  August.  Capital, 
$300,000. 

Newburgh.  — There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Newburgh  of 
$ 60,000,  by  appropriation  of  that  amount  of  her  surplus,  and  a further  increase  of 
$ 100,000  i9  to  be  made  on  the  2d  of  September,  1851,  by  the  issue  of  the  new  stock  to 
that  amount,  in  shares  of  $ 25  each.  Tne  amount  now  on  deposit  in  our  banks,  says 
the  Newburgh  paper,  is  $282,677.08,  and  the  average  amount  will  not  fall  much,  if 
any,  short  of  a quarter  of  a million  of  dollars  1 Not  a dollar  of  their  stock  is  in  the 
market  for  sale  at  any  price. 
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Albany . — Henry  H.  Martin,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  Cashier  of  the  Albany  City 
Bank,  in  place  of  Watts  Sherman,  Esq  , resigned.  ( For  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors , see  the  next  No.) 

Malone. — The  Bank  of  Malone,  Franklin  County,  will  commence  operations  short- 
ly. Samuel  C.  Weed,  Esq.,  is  elected  President. 

New  Orleans.  — William  II  Avery,  Esq.,  was  on  the  13th  of  July  elected  President 
of  the  Branch  Louisiana  State  Bank,  at  New  Orleans,  in  place  of  Peter  Conrey,  Jr., 
Esq.,  resigned. 

Michigan.  — Samuel  Barstow,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Michigan,  and  P.  L.  Green,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  same.  The 
branch  of  this  bank  at  Niles,  in  that  State,  has  been  discontinued. 


TIIE  BANK  OF  COMMERCE,  BOSTON. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the  front  of  the  new  Bank  of  Commerce, 
on  State  Street.  The  front  is  of  Connecticut  sandstone,  and  the  style  of  architecture. 
Italian-  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  insurance  offices,  and  the  second  or  principal 
story  hv  the  Bank  of  Commerce  : the  upper  stories  arc  used  as  offices  for  different  pur- 
]K>sea.  The  builder  of  the  hank  was  T.  W.  II  Emery,  Esq.,  and  the  design  was 
furnished,  by  Charles  E.  Parker,  architect. 


The  Bank  of  Commerce.  — Erected  1850. 


The  building  has  a front  on  State  Street  of  27 i feet,  and  is  four  stories  in  height: 
with  a depth  of  68  feet  to  Doane  Street.  The  cashier’s  room,  hieing  State  Street,  is 
25  by  14  feet,  and  the  main  hanking- room,  back  of  it,  54  by  25  feet.  The  banking- 
rooms  arc  all  on  the  second  floor. 

As  a model  for  new  hank  buildings  this  is  deserving  an  examination,  because  it 
combines  economy  in  space  with  ample  light  for  the  officers,  elegance  of  appearance, 
and  many  conveniences  that  are  essential  in  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  such 
an  edifice. 

VOL.  I.  21 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Austrian  State  Currency.  — A report  of  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Finance  ap- 
peared in  the  official  Gazette  for  June,  giving  the  amount  of  paper  money  now  issued 
and  in  circulation  in  Austria,  and  also  showing  the  difference  of  the  amount  at  the  cud 
of  April  and  the  end  of  May.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  this  report:  — 

End  of  May.  End  of  April. 
Elorins.  Eiurins. 

The  amount  of  State  paper  issued  as  money,  partly  bearing  interest, 

partly  without, 171,915,160  166,133.540 

The  p irt  of  this  State  paper  lying  in  the  treasury  of  the  Nation  3 Bank,  5t.  544. 879  53  4 ‘ >2, 2^1 


In  actual  circulation, 117,370,261  112,G71,319 

National  Bank  notes  ami  circulation, 243,991.415  24s,' 2S6.675 


Whole  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation, 301,361,696  350.956,194 

The  Austrian  florin  is  a little  more  than  the  common  German  florin,  or  very  nearly 
half  a dollar.  You  will  thus  have  an  idea  of  the  immense  quantity  of  paper  money 
in  circulation  here,  which  is  moreover  constantly  increasing.  The  difference  between 
the  end  of  April  and  the  end  of  May  is  403,502  florins,  which  is  by  far  the  least  increase 
that  has  taken  place  for  many  months.  In  this  respect  it  shows  indeed  an  improve- 
ment. The  premium  on  silver  still  remains,  however,  about  30  per  cent.  The  finan- 
cial measures  that  were  expected,  to  restore  the  paper  money  to  par,  have  not  yet 
made  their  appearance. 

The  Statute  of  Limitation.  — A case  was  tried  yesterday  in  the  Superior 
Court,  brought  by  a Mr.  Cottrell,  of  London,  against  the  widow  of  the  late  John 
Brock,  a jeweller  in  Chatham  Street,  and  the  executrix  to  his  estate.  It  seems  that 
Brock,  whose  real  name  was  Flower,  was  clerk  and  manager  to  Cottrell  in  London, 
until  1829,  when  he  came  to  this  country,  and  w ith  about  £ 1,000  of  his  employers 
money,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Brock,  opened  a jewelry  store  in  Chatham  Street. 
He  died  in  1848,  leaving,  it  is  said,  over  $30,000;  and  the  present  suit  is  to  recover 
the  £ 1.000  with  interest,  amounting  in  all  to  over  $ 10,000. 

It  was  proved  that  Brock  wrote  to  Mr.  Cottrell  in  1830,  stating  what  he  was  doing, 
and  promising  to  pay  what  he  owed  him  as  soon  as  he  became  rich  enough. 

In  defence,  the  statute  of  limitation  was  set  up,  and  the  Court  charged,  that  if  a 
party  comes  openly  and  publicly  into  this  State,  and  remains  in  it  six  years,  the  stat- 
ute of  limitation  will  apply  : but  it  must  be  so  open  and  notorious,  that  a creditor 
with  ordinary  diligence  could  have  served  process  upon  him.  If  the  creditor  could 
have  found  this  man  with  ordinary  diligence,  the  verdict  must  be  for  defendant,  other- 
wise for  plaintiff. 

The  jury  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  $ 10,024. — New  York  Mirror. 

Koiirert  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  — One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary bank  robberies  which  has  occurred  in  the  metropolis  for  some  years  past  took 
place  on  Saturday  evening  last,  at  the  west-end  branch  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  in  St.  James’s  Square.  Happily  the  vigilance  of  the  police  has  in  this  instance 
effected  the  double  object  of  the  apprehension  of  the  thieves  and  the  recovery  of  the 
property  stolen,  the  robliers  being  taken  with  the  cash-box  in  their  possession  within 
200  yards  of  the  scene  of  the  robbery. 

The  circumstances  of  the  robbery  may  be  tbits  briefly  told  : — About  six  weeks  ago 
Inspector  Lund  and  Sergeant  Whicher,  two  very  active  and  intelligent  officers  of  the 
detective  police  force,  while  walking  across  Trafalgar  Square,  observed  a man  named 
John  'Tyler,  whom  they  knew  to  he  a returned  convict,  loitering  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
of  the  fountains.  With  a tact  peculiar  to  themselves  they  watched  his  movements, 
and  presently  traced  him  into  the  Mall  of  St.  James’s  Park,  where,  on  arriving  near 
the  ••milk-stands,”  lie  was  joined  by  an  old  man  named  William  Cauty,  on  whoso 
movements  the  police  have  had  an  anxious  eye  for  some  years  past.  Cauty  and  Tyler 
left  the  park  together,  elosclv  observed  by  the  officers,  and,  after  taking  a long  round, 
they  were  seen  to  enter  the  London  and  Westminster  Branch  Bank,  in  St  James’s 
Square.  Cauty  entered  first,  and  remained  in  the  hank  about  ten  minutes,  when  he 
came  out  and  signalled  his  companion  to  enter.  It  wus  remarked  that  Tyler  had  a 
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great  coat  upon  his  arm  at  the  time,  and  the  movements  of  the  two  men,  combined 
with  their  known  characters,  induced  the  officer  to  watch  them  very  narrowly.  They 
left  tlie  hank  together  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  they  had  entered,  and  no 
ground  of  suspicion  that  a robbery  had  been  committed  having  arisen.  Inspector  Lund 
contented  himself  with  “marking  them  down.”  From  this  day  until  Saturday  last 
the  two  men  have  been  kept  under  a close  surveillance.  They  have  generally  met 
daily,  and  frequently  at  the  same  spot,  — the  milk-stand  in  St.  James’s  Park.  From 
this  place  they  were  repeatedly  watched  to  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and 
Mr.  Commissioner  Maync  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  ad- 
vised that  the  parties  at  the  bank  should  be  put  upon  their  guard.  Mr.  Inspector 
Lund  accordingly  waited  upon  Mr.  Oliver  Vile,  the  manager  of  the  west-end  branch, 
and  acquainted  him  with  the  facts  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  Mr.  Vile  was 
naturally  much  alarmed,  and  having  informed  Mr.  Lund  that  on  some  occasions  the 
bank  cash-box  contained  property  to  the  amount  of  £ 100.000,  and  that  it  was  open  to 
the  reach  of  any  person  in  the  hank  when  his  hack  w’as  turned,  an  arrangement 
was  made  to  place  the  moneys  of  the  bank  in  security,  and  to  allow  the  cash-box, 
with  certain  marked  notes  and  papers,  to  occupy  its  usual  position  in  the  manager’s 
counting-house.  On  Saturday  week  Cauty  and  Tyler  were  tracked  to  the  hank, 
which  they  both  entered  together,  as  it  is  believed,  with  the  intention  of  securing  the 
cash-l)ox.  The  entry  of  a sergeant  of  police,  in  uniform,  at  the  same  moment  to  ob- 
tain change  for  a check,  seems  to  have  thwarted  the  thieves  on  this  occasion,  and  they 
again  left  the  bank  without  effecting  their  object.  On  Saturday  last,  Lund  and 
Whicher  again  tracked  Cauty  to  the  Mall  in  St.  James’s  Park.  He  arrived  at  the  old 
spot  about  a quarter  to  three  o’clock,  and  before  the  hour  had  chimed  Tyler  joined 
him.  The  officers  w ere  compelled  to  keep  at  a great  distance  in  order  to  avoid  exciting 
observation,  but  having  marked  their  game  well  thev  again  watched  them  into  the  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Bank.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  the  officers 
were  permitted  to  take  up  their  stations  in  the  hall  of  his  mansion,  which  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  hank.  Cauty  and  Tyler  left  the  park  by  the  Duke  of  York’s  steps,  and 
after  drinking  together  at  a public-house  in  Pall-mall,  Cauty  proceeded  to  the  bank, 
which  he  entered  alone,  leaving  Tyler  outside.  It  was  remarked  that  Tyler,  instead 
of  having  a coat  upon  his  arm  as  usual,  w*as  on  Saturday  provided  with  a black  bag. 
After  Cauty  had  been  in  the  bank  a few  minutes  he  came  out ; and,  raising  his  hat 
twice  as  a signal,  his  companion  entered.  In  about  three  minutes  both  the  thieves 
were  observed  to  leave  the  bank  together,  — the  bag  which  Tyler  carried  evidently 
containing  some  heavy  substance.  Inspector  Lund  and  Sergeant  Whicher  allowed 
the  two  men  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  end  of  Charles  Street,  where  it  enters  the  Hay- 
market.  On  arriving  at  this  point  they  were  both  pounced  upon  and  secured.  In  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Lund’s  inquirv,  Tyler  admitted  he  had  a box  in  his  bag,  but  he  declined  to 
describe  its  contents.  When  brought  together,  both  prisoners  strenuously  denied  any 
knowledge  of  each  other.  The  parties  were  first  conveyed  to  Scotland  Yard,  and 
subsequently  to  the  King  Street  station,  where  they  were  formally  charged  with  the 
robbery. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  crime  can  have  been  conceived  and  carried  out 
unless  with  the  collusion  of  some  parties  in  the  bank,  and  £reat  hopes  are  entertained 
that  the  guilty  individuals  will  be  Drought  to  justice  forthwith. 

The  prisoners  will  be  brought  up  for  examination  this  day  at  Marlborough  Street 
police  office.  — London  Times , June  30. 

The  Bank  or  France. — The  Constitutionnel  remarks  as  follows  on  the  position  of 
the  bank : — 

“The  bank  has  announced,  that  its  dividend  for  the  first  half-year  of  1851  is  fixed  at 
55f.,  which  is  better  than  was  hoped  for.  This  result  is  principally  owing  to  the  interest 
paid  by  the  state  on  the  50,000,000f.  which  is  still  remaining  due  on  the  loan  of 
150,000,000f.,  and  to  the  recovery  of  overdue  bills  amounting  to  more  than  700,000f. 
for  Paris  alone  in  the  half  year,  as  the  discounts  are  still  very  unproductive.  The  re- 
covery of  from  50<),000f.  to  600,000f.  of  overdue  bills  is  reckoned  on  for  the  next  half- 
vear.  and  probably  there  will  also  appear  in  the  receipts  the  interest  on  the  loan  which 
the  city  of  Paris  is  about  to  contract  with  the  bank.  The  next  half-year  may,  there- 
fore, give  a dividend  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  last  one,  notwithstanding  the  stagna- 
tion of  business,  which  docs  not  come  up  to  the  level  which  it  had  reached  in  1 849  and 
1850.” 
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The  Moniteur  publishes  the  following  weekly  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  made  up  to  June,  1851  : — 


Deiitor.  Franc*.  Cfs. 

Capital  of  I he  Bank, 67,900,000  0 

Capital  of  the  branch  banks, 83,350,000  0 

Reserve  of  the  Bank 10.000,000  0 

Reserve  of  the  branch  batiks. 2,980,750  14 

Reserve  of  the  Bank  in  landed  property, 4,000,000  0 

Bank  notes  in  circulation 413,983.800  0 

Ditto  of  the  branch  banks,  106,838,275  0 

Bunk- notes  to  order, 6,495,113  17 

Treasury  account  current  (creditor), , . . 104.353,852  11 

Sundry  accounts  current, 98,836,512  92 

Ditto  of  the  branch  banks,  34,090,229  0 

Receipts  payable  at  sight, 6,881,500  0 

Ditto  of  the  branch  banks, 3.192,026  0 

Dividends  payable 5,249.449  25 

Liquidation  of  the  Algiers  Bank, 7,760  0 

Expenses  anticipated 277,522  33 

Discounts  and  sundry  interests,  . 1,801  07 

Ditto  of  the  branch  banks, 65,645  0 

Re-discounted  during  the  last  six  months, 96,733  70 

Ditto  by  the  branch  banks, 227,245  0 

Received  on  account  of  protested  bills, 269,730  18 

Sundries 797,384  87 


Total, Franc*  839,695,329  74 

Creditor.  Franc*.  Ct*. 

Cash  on  hand 447,754,186  76 

Cash  in  the  branch  banks, 144,925,161  0 

Commercial  bills  overdue,  672,427  90 

Commercial  bills  discounted,  but  not  yet  due,  of  which  14,902,945f.  were 

received  from  the  branch  banks, 39  699.318  16 

Ditto  in  the  branch  hanks, . 67,868.786  0 

Advanced  on  a deposit  of  bullion, 1,849,400  0 

Ditto  by  the  branch  banks, . 1,754,42 5 0 

Advanced  on  French  public  securities, 8,399,440  74 

Ditto  by  the  branch  banks, . • • 2,130,175  0 

Advanced  to  the  state  on  treasury  bonds  of  the  Republic,  • . . 60,000,000  0 

Advanced  to  the  state  on  the  loan  of  the  30th  of  June,  1848,  . • , 50,000,000  0 

Government  stock  reserved, . • • 10,000,000  0 

Ditto  disposable, 42.678,118  53 

Vested  in  public  securities  by  the  branch  banks,  .....  12,952,725  74 

Hotel  and  furniture  of  the  Irnnk, 4.000.000  0 

Tended  properly  of  the  branch  banks, 3,550,299  0 

Interest  in  the  National  Discount-Office, 200,000  0 

Interest  of  the  ex-departmental  banks,  In  the  National  Discount-Offices,  230,000  0 

Expense  of  the  management  of  the  bank, .... 

Ditto  of  the  branch  banks, 10.555  0 

Sundries, 1,310,311  91 


Total, Franc*  889,895,329  74 


Certified  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France, 

D’Abgoct. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  account  that  the  cash  in  hand  has  increased  by 
500,000f.  The  commercial  bills  discounted  have  increased  by  1,800, OOOf.  The  bank- 
notes in  circulation  have  increased  by  1 6.000, OOOf.  The  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  treasury  has  decreased  by  15,500.000f.  The  sundry  credits  have  increased  bv 
3, 500, OOOf. 
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The  Bank  of  France.  — The  shares  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  quoted  at  2,11  Of. ; 
the  hank  announces  a half-yearly  dividend  of  55fi,  — more  than  was  expected.  The 
Afonileur  has  published  the  custom-house  returns  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 
On  the  whole  they  arc  not  unsatisfactory.  There  is  some  relative  diminution  of  im- 
ports; the  factories  have  not  demanded  as  much  raw  material  as  last  year  during  the 
corresponding  period;  but  the  exports  are  more  considerable,  especially  of  wines. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  Assembly,  the  main  subject  was  a series  of  regulations  for 
the  colonial  banks.  This  article  occasioned  much  debate  and  finally  was  adopted. 
Here  is  a part  of  the  discussion  : — 

44  Article  8 declares  that  the  receivers  of  registration  dues  are  to  hold  registers,  1st, 
for  the  transcription  of  acts  of  loan  on  growing  crops,  and  2dly,  for  declarations  of 
opposition  called  forth  by  such  acts.  When  any  land-owner  wishes  to  borrow  money 
on  the  growing  crops,  he  must  give  due  notice  of  his  intention  a month  in  advance,  so 
as  to  allow  any  legal  opposition  to  be  made  to  that  course. 

“ M.  St.  Beuve  was  decidedly  opposed  to  having  money  lent  on  the  security  of  the 
growing  crops,  that  is,  on  property  liable  to  lose  in  value  by  all  the  variations  of  the 
weather. 

u M.  Ch.  Dain  defended  the  article,  observing  that  the  growing  crops  were  really  the 
only  property  in  the  colonies  on  which  money  could  be  advanced.  * Every  necessary 
precaution  had  been  taken  by  the  committee,  and  one  of  the  principal  ones  was  that 
not  more  than  a third  of  its  presumed  value  could  be  advanced  on  any  growing 
crop 

44  M.  LcVavasscnr  had  to  remark  that  a measure  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the 
article  had  been  tried  in  the  United  States,  but  had  been  after  a time  given  up,  the  re- 
sult being  bankruptcy.  The  French  colonies  were  in  a situation  to  produce  a similar 
result. 

u M.  Perrinon.  — By  no  means,  as  money  will  be  always  obtained  on  sugar. 

“M.  LeVavasseur  feared  much  that  the  result  would  be  most  destructive.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  the  present  article  was  adopted,  it  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  planters’ 
credit  in  the  mother  country. 

44  M.  Benoist  D’Azy  considered  that  M.  LeVavasseur  exaggerated  the  dangers  of  the 
loans  spoken  of  in  the  article.  If  he  were  to  examine  more  accurately  the  failures  of 
certain  banking-houses  in  the  United  States,  to  which  he  had  alluded,  he  would  find 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  causes  of  the  discomfitures  alluded  to.  Permit  me,  said  the 
hon.  representative,  to  mention  to  you  a case  which  proves  that  loans  of  the  kind  spoken 
of  may  be  on  the  contrary  exceedingly  advantageous.  At  New  Orleans,  a certain 
number  of  planters  united  together,  and,  mortgaging  their  property,  made  up  nine 
millions  of  francs  in  Holland,  and  founded  a bank  for  loans,  which  £ave  a return  of 
fourteen  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.”  — Paris  Correspondent , New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce , June  26,  1851. 

Munificence  of  a Banker  in  Ohio. — Citizens'  Bank,  Cincinnati , Feb.  10,  1851. — 
Madam,  — Herewith  you  will  please  accept  from  me  the  inclosed  donation  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  This  sum,  together  with  that  which  I have  already  re- 
mitted, forming  the  amount  of  six  thousand  dollars,  I desire  you  to  consider  as  a per- 
manent fund  towards  the  endowment  of  the  Institution  for  aged  and  indigent  women. 

I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  subscription  to  the  building  fund,  up  to  Satur- 
day last,  had  reached  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Two  thousand  of  this 
has  already  been  paid,  and  is  now  lying  in  my  bank  subject  to  your  check.  Yours,  re- 
spectfully/ W.  Smead. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Lawler,  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Boston  Five  per  Cents.  — A sale  of  about  $500,000  Boston  City  5 per  cent, 
stock  has  been  made  by  our  city  treasurer,  within  a few  dajrs,  at  or  about  par.  The 
purchase  was  made  by  Messrs.  Blake,  Ward  & Co.,  of  this  city,  and  is  understood  to 
ue  on  account  of  two  eminent  English  banking  houses,  viz.,  Messrs.  Baring,  Bros.  & 
Co.,  and  Hope  & Co.  $ 50.000  of  the  amount  is  paid  down,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
furnished  as  soon  as  the  exchange  drawn  upon  it  can  be  disposed  of.  This  transaction 
confirms  the  view  just  expressed  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  great  specie  accumula- 
tion in  England  and  France.  The  abundance  of  coin  will  render  its  exportation  from 
this  country  less  profitable  at  the  rates  of  exchange  which  have  ruled  for  some  time 
P*si,  and  stocks  will  go  forward  to  serve  as  a substitute.  — Boston  Journal , July  21. 
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The  Diamonds  and  Jewelry  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  — The  great  dia- 
mond, the  Koh-i-noor,  is  at  present  decidedly  the  lion  of  the  Exhibition.  A mysteri- 
ous interest  appears  to  he  attached  to  it,  and  now  that  so  many  precautions  have  been 
resorted  to,  and  so  much  difficulty  attends  its  inspection,  the  crowd  is  enormously  en- 
hanced, and  the  policemen  at  either  end  of  the  covered  entrance  have  much  trouble  in 
restraining  the  struggling  and  impatient  multitude.  For  hours  yesterday  there  were 
never  less  than  a couple  of  hundred  persons  waiting  their  turn  of  admission,  and  yet. 
after  all,  the  diamond  does  not  satisfy.  Either  from  the  imperfect  cutting,  or  the 
difficulty  of  placing  the  lights  advantageously,  or  the  immovability  of  the  stone  itself, 
which  should  he  made  to  revolve  slowly  upon  its  axi*.,  few  catch  any  of  the  brilliant 
rays  that  it  reflects  when  viewed  at  a particular  angle.  The  Dcrrea-i-noor,  or  Sea  of 
Light  although  comparatively  insignificant  in  point  of  value,  is  much  more  brilliant 
and  effective,  from  the  large  surface  it  exposes.  The  diamond  is  in  the  northern  com- 
partment of  India,  and  is  set  with  some  smaller  ones  as  an  armlet.  Next  to  the 
Mountain  and  the  Sea  of  Light  is  Mr.  Hope’s  great  diamond,  which  weighs  177  carats. 
It  is  in  the  south  central  gallery,  among  the  British  jewelry,  inclosed  in  a massive 
casket,  the  top  of  which  is  secured  with  plate-glass  and  bars  of  brass.  It  has  a deli- 
cate bluish  tinge,  like  the  sapphire,  is  cut  in  small  facets  in  the  shape  of  a medallion, 
surrounded  by  twenty  large  diamonds  of  the  purest  water,  and  from  its  size  and  color 
is  said  to  he  unique.  Its  value  among  lapidaries  is  estimated  at  about  £ 30,000,  but  it 
is  understood  that  Mr.  Hope  obtained  it  for  13.000  guineas,  the  diamond-merchant  in 
whose  possession  it  was  being  in  want  of  money,  and  finding  some  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing with  a customer  for  so  valuable  a gem.  The  fourth  great  gem  of  the  collection 
must  he  sought  for  in  one  of  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  Exhibition,  on  the 
ground  floor  near  the  western  entrance.  It  is  in  Mr.  Tennant’s  well-arranged  collec- 
tion of  minerals  and  gems,  and  is  a large  crystal  of  pure  emerald,  only  partly  cut,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who,  without  regarding  the  risk,  placed  it  in  Mr. 
Tennant’s  case.  To  those  who  are  curious  in  mineralogical  specimens,  this  little-visited 
comer  will  prove  a rich  treat.  Mr.  Tennant  has  some  large  specimens  of  Oriental 
ruby,  cylindrical  crystals  of  lw?ryl  from  Siberia,  crystals  of  topaz,  onyx,  and  opal. 
There  is  also  here  a small  mountain  of  crystals  of  Brazilian  amethysts,  and  many 
specimens  of  gems  in  the  rough  state. 

In  the  British  department,  among  the  gorgeous  and  costly  display  of  jewelry  and 
gold  and  silver  plate,  there  is  a small  ease  which  attracts  particular  attention.  It  con- 
tains imitations  in  crystal  of  all  the  largest  diamonds  in  the  world.  The  largest  and 
most  valuable  of  these  is  the  ugliest  and  most  uninviting  in  its  appearance;  it  is  one 
of  the  Portuguese  crown  jewels,  and  from  its  astounding  value,  which  is  set  down  at 
£5,644,000,  it  has  never  been  intmsted  to  any  diamond  merchant  to  cut  or  polish.  In 
size  it  resembles  a large  turkey  egg  with  a piece  notched  out  of  the  side ; it  is  semi- 
transparent on  the  surface,  and  weighs  1,680  carats.  The  great  Russian  sceptre  dia- 
mond is  next  in  point  of  size  and  value  ; its  weight  is  779  carats,  and  its  value,  being 
without  a flaw  and  of  very  fine  water,  £4,854,000.  The  Great  Mogul  rose  diamond 
is  estimated  at  £632,000,  and  the  Portuguese  round  brilliant  at  £369,000.  Russia 
has  also  another  ovoid  brilliant,  worth  £297,000,  and  there  is  a little,  flat,  smooth-faced 
Persian  diamond,  with  the  fanciful  name  of  u the  Sea  of  Glorv,”  set  down  at  £ 34.000. 
There  is  also  the  great  German  brilliant  valued  at  £155.000,  and  another  flnelv-cut 
Persian  gem,  called  “the  Mountain  of  Splendor”  valued  at  £ 145,000.  The  Pigott 
diamond,  sold  by  Rundcll  & Bridge  for  £ 30,000,  is  cut  in  very  small  facets,  and  is  of 
an  oval  form.  France  possesses  the  great  Pitt  or  Regent  diamond,  worth  £ 150,000; 
an  English  gem,  called  the  Hornby  diamond,  sold  to  Persia  for  £8,000.  and  afterwards 
obtained  by  France;  and  the  third  great  French  diamond  is  of  a sky-blue  color,  anil 
is  estimated  at  £ 150,000.  Two  smaller  round  Persian  diamonds  are  set  down  at 
£ 16,000  and  £ 18.000.  The  Russian  cone  diamond  is  valued  at  £ 10,000,  and  a Rus- 
sian table  diamond,  perfectly  flat,  and  with  very  little  cutting,  £35,000.  One  of  the 
smallest,  hut  not  the  least  interesting  specimen  in  this  singular  collection  is  a little 
round  diamond,  valued  at  £600;  its  interest  centres  in  the  fact  that  its  finding  ob- 
tained the  freedom  of  the  Indian  slave  by  whom  it  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  Brazil- 
ian mines.  A lump  of  native  Californian  gold,  al>out  the  size  of  a mail’s  hand,  and 
valued  at  £ 800,  is  also  to  he  seen  in  this  neighborhood,  and  has  also  its  little  tale  of 
interest  attached  to  it.  The  valuable  mass  was  discovered  and  brought  home  by  an 
Irishman,  who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  country  in  a state  of  utter  destitution. 
In  the  United  States  and  the  Russian  compartments,  smaller  masses  of  native  gold  are 
to  be  seen,  and  Chili  sends  several  specimens  of  valuable  gold  ore.  — European  Times. 
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Liberality  of  a London  Banker.  — President  Roberts,  of  Liberia,  writes : — 
14  We  have  discharged  our  liabilities  to  the  Chiefs  for  the  territories  of  Grand  Cape 
Mount,  Sugaree,  Manna  River,  and  Soloma.  We  have  yet  to  meet  the  payments  for 
two  other  tracts,  and  to  purchase  a small  strip  bordering  on  the  Shebar,  to  close  our 
purchases  on  the  northwest,  which  will  require  about  four  thousand  dollars.  As  yet 
we  have  received  from  Mr.  Gurney  (Samuel  Gurney,  Esq.,  of  London,  who  generous- 
ly subscribed  £ 1,000  towards  the  purchase  of  territory)  only  £500.  The  remaining 
£ 500,  he  informs  me,  shall  be  paid  when  we  shall  have  purchased  the  whole  of  the 
northwest  coast,  according  to  his  original  agrccment.,, 

Circulation  and  Coin  in  Ireland. 

Average  Amount  of  Bank-Notes  in  Circulation,  and  of  Coin  held,  during  the  four 


weeks  ending  Saturday,  June  14,  1851. 

(See  also  pp.  213  - 226  present  No.) 

Average 
Amount 
of  Coin. 

Name  and  Title. 

Circulation 

authorized. 

Average 
Circulation . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

The  Bank  of  Ireland, 

. 3,738,428 

2,640,900 

609,836 

The  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  .... 

927,667 

681,918 

254,299 

The  Belfast  Banking  Company, 

. 281,611 

232,840 

122,779 

The  Northern  Banking  Company, 

243,440 

166,326 

51,129 

The  Ulster  Banking  Company, 

. 311,079 

209,528 

61,186 

The  National  Bank  of  Ireland 

761,757 

677,727 

195,471 

The  Carrick-on-Suir  National  Bank  of  Ireland, 

24,084 

8,800 

2,926 

The  Clonmel  National  Bank  of  Ireland, 

66,428 

30,879 

10,629 

Before  the  London  Statistical  Society,  May  19, 1851.  — The  Rev.  E.  W. 
Edgell  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  J.  Brown  read  a paper  u Un  the  National  Debt  and  Rev- 
enues in  Proportion  to  the  Population  and  Extent  of  Area  of  the  various  States  of 
Europe.”  The  data  of  this  paper  were  obtained  from  the  Almanac  dc  Gotha,  a work 
by  Obcrhausen ; Redon’s  Statistical  Journal ; Ritter’s  Statistical  Geography ; another 
by  Richter  ; and  the  Conversations-Lexicon,  published  at  Leipsic  by  Brockhausen.  . 

The  total  amount  of  debt  borne  by  the  fifty-eight  European  states  was  shown  to  be 
1,753.278,127  pounds  sterling,  of  which  the  eight  republics  sustained  three  twentieths, 
and  the  monarchies  the  remaining  seventeen  twentieths. 

Every  geographical  square  mile  in  Europe  is  burdened  with  an  average  of  9.740 
pounds  sterling  of  the  public  debt,  — Hamburgh  sustaining  the  maximum  of  debt  in 
proportion  to  its  area,  and  Prussia  and  Turkey  the  minimum.  And  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  Europe  an  average  of  .£6  15s.  per  head  was  indicated  in  this 
case,  — the  Netherlands  sustaining  the  maximum,  and  Prussia  the  minimum. 

The  revenues  of  the  European  states  yield  a total  of  £207,301,752,  of  which 
£53,386,293  is  derived  from  the  republics,  and  £ 153,915,459,  or  three  fourths,  from 
the  monarchies,  — Spain  holding  the  worst  position  as  regards  the  amount  of  revenue 
opposed  to  the  national  debt,  the  interest  on  which  at  5 per  cent  would  consume  the 
whole  revenue  ; whilst  Prussia  requires  only  a fourteenth  of  its  revenue  to  be  so  ap- 
plied. 

The  paper  was  purely  statistical ; and  proved  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  debt  that 
undermines  the  state’s  credit,  but  the  want  of  natural  resources  to  cover  the  required 
interest.  — London  Athenaum . 

Banking  in  New  Orleans.  — The  following  advertisement  appears  in  the  New 
Orleans  papers : — 

“ Free  Banking.  — The  subscriber  will  commence  banking  on  his  individual  account 
at  No.  107,  Gravier  Street,  on  the  26th  instant,  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  i Bank 
of  Commerce,1  associating  others  with  him  as  soon  as  the  existing  tax  laws  shall  be  so 
modified  as  to  render  an  association  of  individuals  for  banking  practicable  ; for  which 
purpose  arrangements  have  been  made.  No  revision  or  enactment  of  other  laws  is 
necessary  to  give  full  scope  to  free  banking. 

w The  funds  of  the  savings  bank  department  will  be  kept  separate  from  the  other 
concerns  of  the  bank, — the  Manager  and  Trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  stockholders  os 
soon  as  the  association  shall  be  formed.  Jacob  Barker. 

“ New  Orleans , July  24th,  185 1 
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NEW  BANK  LAWS. 

New  Hampshire. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted , That  the  capital  stock  of  each  and  evenr  bank  in  this 

State,  chartered  previous  to  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  shall  be  fixed  and 
limited  to  the  amount  subscribed  and  actually  paid  in  under  their  respective  charters 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1851,  any  law,  or  the  provisions  ot  any  charter,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved,  July  2, 1851. 


Connecticut. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives , in  General  Assembly  convened : 
That  every  president,  director,  cashier,  secretary,  treasurer,  teller,  clerk,  book-keeper, 
or  agent  of  any  life  insurance,  or  any  insurance  company  incorporated  by  authority 
of  this  State,  who,  while  in  the  employment  of  any  such  insurance  company,  shall 
take,  purloin,  secrete,  or  in  any  way  appropriate  to  his  own  use,  or  to  the  use  of  others, 
any  or  the  moneys,  coins,  bills,  notes,  credits,  or  other  choses  in  action,  belonging  to, 
or  deposited  in  or  with  such  insurance  company,  with  intent  to  defraud  or  prejudice 
any  person  or  persons,  or  body  politic  or  corporate ; or  who  shall  falsely  make  any 
entries  of  moneys,  coins,  bills,  notes,  checks,  or  other  choses  in  action,  in  or  upon  any 
of  the  books  of  such  insurance  company ; or  shall  keep  false  books  or  entries  of  and 
concerning  the  capital  stock,  deposits,  issues,  profits,  losses,  receipts,  or  moneys  of  any 
such  insurance  company,  with  intent  to  defraud  and  prejudice  any  person  or  body 
politic  or  corporate,  shall  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  Connecticut  State  prison,  for  a 
term  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

Approved,  June  27,  1851. 

An  Act  for  the  Assessment  and  Collection  of  Taxes . 

Section  15.  If  any  owner  of  any  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  bank,  insurance, 
or  turnpike  company,  or  other  company,  shall  transfer  such  share  to  any  other  person, 
with  the  intent  of  evading  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  owner  shall  forfeit  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides,  a sum  equal  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  stock  so  transferred,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  on  this  statute. 

Section  16.  If  any  person  being  the  owner  or  holder  of  any  stock  in  any  bank,  in- 
surance, turnpike,  or  bridge  company,  or  being  the  owner  or  holder  of  any  stock  in 
any  other  company  or  association,  which  stock  is  subject  to  taxation  in  this  State,  shall, 
with  intent  to  evade  the  payment  of  taxes  on  such  stock,  or  to  procure  the  same  to  be  as- 
sessed or  taxed  in  any  other  town  than  that  in  which  he  resides,  represent,  or  cause  to 
be  represented,  to  the  cashier  of  such  bank,  or  to  the  secretary  or  clerk  of  such  com- 
pany, that  he  is  a resident  of  any  other  town,  other  than  that  m which  he  resides,  such 
person,  so  offending,  shall  forfeit  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides,  a 
sum  equal  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  such  stock,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of 
debt  on  this  statute. 

Section  17.  In  all  cases  when  bank  or  insurance  stock  is  mortgaged,  such  bank  or 
insurance  stock  shall  be  taxed  in  the  list  of  the  mortgagor,  in  the  town  where  he  re- 
sides. 

Section  18.  The  treasurers  of  the  several  savings  banks,  and  savings  associations, 
established  in  this  State,  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1852,  and  annually  thereafter, 
in  each  year,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  or  within  ten  days  thereafter,  make  out,  under 
oath,  and  deliver  to  the  comptroller  of  public  accounts,  a statement  of  the  total 
amount  of  all  deposits  in  said  institution  on  that  day,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  pay 
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to  the  treasurer  of  this  State,  for  the  use  of  this  State,  a sum  equal  to  one  eighth  of 
one  per  cent,  upon  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in  their  respective  institutions  on  that 
day,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  alt  other  taxes  upon  such  institutions,  or  depositors 
therein,  after  the  time  aforesaid. 

Section  19.  The  cashiers  of  the  several  banks,  the  clerks  or  secretaries  of  the  several 
insurance  companies  and  turnpike  companies,  and  of  other  companies  and  associa- 
tions, established  in  this  State,  the  stock  of  which  is  liable  to  be  taxed,  shall  annually, 
on  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  or  within  ten  days  thereafter,  make  out, 
under  oath,  and  deliver  to  the  comptroller  of  public  accounts,  an  accurate  list  of  all 
persons  liable  to  taxation,  residing  without  this  State,  who  were,  on  the  said  first  day 
of  October,  or  any  part  of  said  day,  stockholders  of  their  respective  companies,  together 
with  the  number  and  market  value  of  the  share  or  shares  of  stock  then  belonging  to 
each  of  said  stockholders. 

Approved,  May,  1851. 


New  York. 

The  Erie  Canal  Enlargement  bill  consists  of  fifteen  sections,  viz. : — 

Section  1.  The  surplus  revenue  of  the  canals  shall  be  applied  in  each  fiscal  year  to 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  Enlargement,  and  of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  Black 
River  Canals. 

Section  2.  The  Comptroller  is  authorized  to  issue  “ canal  revenue  certificates  ” in 
sums  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  each,  and  payable  in  periods  not  exceeding  twenty-one 
years,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  viz. : — 

Canal  Revenue  Certificate . 

This  certificate  is  issued  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal 

Enlargement  and  the  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River  Canals,”  passed of 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one ; and  entitles or assigns, 

to  receive dollars,  on  the of , 18—,  and  the  interest  thereon,  at  the 

rate  of  — per  cent,  per  annum,  semiannually,  on  the  day  of and  the 

— 7-  day  of in  each  year,  until  the  time  when  the  principal  sum  will  be  re- 
ceivable, at , as  provided  in  the  said  act,  without  any  other  obligation,  liability, 

or  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  than  such  as  is  contained  in  the  said  act. 

Bated  this 18 — . 

And  they  shall  be  signed  by  the  Comptroller  officially,  and  countersigned  by  any 
transfer  agent  appointed  by  him. 

Section  3.  The  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals  for  the  years  1851,  1852,  1853,  and 
1854  shall  be  applied  to  the  enlargements  before  enumerated.  After  the  year  1854, 
such  revenues  snail  constitute  a separate  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
certificates  now  authorized,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  whenever  due. 

Section  4.  The  Comptroller  and  the  Treasurer  shall  keep  separate  accounts  of  the 
canal  revenue  funds.  The  Comptroller  is  authorized  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  certifi- 
cates, and  the  principal  at  maturity. 

Section  5.  The  Comptroller  is  authorized  to  invest  any  part  of  said  fund,  which  may 
not  be  required  for  the  payment  of  interest  or  Drincipal  of  said  canal  revenue  certifi- 
cates, in  any  stock  for  which  the  faith  of  the  State  is  pledged,  or  may  purchase  any 
certificates  issued  under  this  act. 

Section  6.  The  canal  revenue  certificates  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  received 
from  banking  associations,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  stocks  of  the  State  ; also  from 
insurance  companies  from  whom  stock  is  required  as  security  for  the  performance  of 
their  contracts. 

Section  7.  The  Comptroller  is  authorized  to  sell  certificates  issued  under  this  law,  to 
the  amount  of  S 3,000,000  within  one  year  from  this  date ; S 3,000,000  within  the 
second  year;  and  $ 3,000,000  within  the  "third  year,  if  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  canals ; and  provided  sales  can  be  made  at  par. 

Section  8.  The  proceeds  of  sales  of  canal  certificates,  and  the  interest  on  such  avails, 
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shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  and  applied  exclusively  to  the  completion  of  the 
three  canals  aforesaid  ; and  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  such  certificates.  The  sum 
of  $ 3,500,000  is  appropriated  for  the  first  year ; and  the  same  sum  for  the  second 
year. 

Section  9.  The  sum  of  $ 180,000  is  appropriated  for  the  first  year’s  interest  on  the 
canal  revenue  certificates,  and  $ 360,000  for  the  payment  of  the  second  year’s  interest. 

Section  10.  If,  after  the  year  1854,  the  legislature  shall  appropriate  $ 350,000,  or  less, 
of  the  surplus  revenues  to  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  government,  such  portion 
shall  cease  to  constitute  any  part  of  the  fund  created  for  the  payment  of  interest,  &c. 

Section  11.  The  Canal  Board  shall,  until  otherwise  directed,  adjust  the  rates  of  tolls 
on  all  the  canals  of  the  State. 

Section  1 2.  The  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
shall  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  Enlargement,  and  the  Genesee 
Valley  and  Black  River  Canals  The  contracts  shall  not  exceed  to  the  amount  of  10 
per  cent,  the  sum  of  S 10,508,141. 

Section  13.  No  member  of  the  Legislature  or  Canal  Board  shall  be  interested  in  any 
contract  or  job  to  be  performed  by  authority  of  this  act 

Section  14.  In  case  of  failure  olf  the  revenues  from  the  canals,  the  State  shall  in  no 
event  be  liable  for  the  redemption  of  the  certificates  issued  under  this  act.  “ The  cer- 
tificates shall  in  no  event  or  contingency  be  so  construed  as  to  create  any  debt  or  lia- 
bility against  the  State,  or  the  people  thereof.” 

Section  15.  The  act  to  take  effect  immediately. 


We  learn  that  there  is  a disinclination  among  some  of  the  older  banks  to  encourage 
the  issues  that  may  be  based  upon  the  canal  certificates.  Although  very  good  security 
in  the  hands  of  long-established  and  well-managed  banking  institutions,  who  would 
have  ample  capital  and  well-known  stockholders,  under  extraordinary  emergencies,  it 
is  believed  that  such  certificates  would  not  be  available  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the 
new  concerns  that  are  got  up  merely  as  issuers  of  paper ; and  that  have,  in  reality,  no 
claim  to  the  title  of  banks. 


To  Cokr bspoicdhntb.  — A correspondent  at  Louisville  inquires  when  a bill  matures  that  is  dated 
February  28,  at  two,  three,  or  four  months.  This  point  has  long  since  been  settled.  Such  paper  falls 
due  on  the  28ih  of  April,  May,  or  June,  respectively,  adding  three  days’  grace,  via.  May  11,  May  31,  and 
July  1. 

By  the  same  rule,  all  paper  dated  October  28,  29,  30,  or  31,  at  four  months;  or  November  28,  29,  or 
30,  at  three  months ; or  December  28,  29,  30,  or  31,  at  two  months ; becomes  due  on  the  tame  day , via. 
28  Feb.— 3 March. 


Notes  on  t$e  Jttones  JWarftet. 

Boston,  23d  August,  1851. 

Exchange  on  London,  60  days , 110  to  110J. 

Wb  have  not  known  the  money  market  to  be  In  a more  stringent  condition  than  it  Is 
commencement  of  this  work.  During  the  whole  month  of  August,  the  terms  for  mone; 
orbitantly  high,  and  many  persons  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  street  capital,  who  in 
have  a liberal  cash  balance  on  hand.  One  per  cent,  per  month  has  been,  within  four  v 
ruling  rate  of  discount  on  bills  of  the  first  character  in  New  York  and  Boston  ; while  pa 
has  been  forced  into  the  market  at  1$,  1},  and  even  2 per  cent  per  month. 

Sterling  bills  still  command  a premium  somewhat  above  the  specie  point.  The  best  sij 
city  have  commanded  10)  premium,  until  the  present  week,  when  a fall  to  10}  took  place 

The  scarcity  of  money  has  had  the  effect  of  throwing  upon  the  market  a large  arn< 
These  have  sustained  a fall  of  two  to  ten  per  cent , the  latter  especially  in  those  stocks  l! 
high  in  public  estimation.  Bank  stocks  generally  command  a small  premium  ; and  Slat 
firm  at  prices  which  have  ruled  for  some  months  past. 
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We  attribute  the  change  in  the  money  market  mainly  to  the  excessive  exports  of  coin  to  Europe. 
This  has  induced  the  banks  in  the  large  cities  to  curtail  their  loans  in  some  degree.  This  movement 
has  affected  private  capitalists,  who,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  are  disinclined  to  operate  either  at  the 
stock-board  or  in  negotiable  paper.  There  is  now  as  much  money  in  the  community  as  there  was  three, 
or  four,  or  six  months  since ; but  many  large  owners  of  it  will  not  lend  under  the  present  condition  of 
things. 


The  export  of  coin  from  New  York  alone  to  Europe,  during  the  last  eight  months,  has 
ft 23, 100,000,  viz.;  — 

been  about 

In  January,  1851, 

. ft  1,266,000 

In  May,  1651,  . . . 

ft  4,506,000 

In  February,  14 

1,007,000 

In  June,  44  .... 

6,462,000 

In  March,  44 

...  2,369,000 

In  July,  44 

6,004,000 

In  April,  “ . 

. . 3,482,000 

In  August, 44  estimated. 

3,004,000 

At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  large  amounts  of  American  securities  remitted  to  Europe,  either  to 
order  or  on  sale;  including  United  Slates  loans,  State  loans,  city  loans,  railroad  mortgage  bonds,  Ac. 
Without  these,  the  shipments  of  coin  would  have  been  much  heavier  than  they  actually  have  been. 

There  has  been  too  great  an  expansion  of  business  in  almost  every  department  during  the  last  three 
years  ; an  expansion  that  was  too  sudden,  — not  warranted  by  the  legitimate  demands  of  trade, — and 
one  that  is  now  reacting  upon  the  community.  All  changes  in  trade  should  be  gradual,  in  order  to  be 
healthy ; and  accompanied  with  a correspondent  increase  in  population,  bank  circulation,  manufac- 
tures, Ac. 

The  enormous  exports  to  California  in  1349  - 50  have  proved  injurious  to  the  Atlantic  Slates.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  active  capital,  that  trade  has  created  a feverish  excitement,  and  an 
unhealthy  tone  in  commercial  affairs,  which  we  shall  probably  feel  for  some  years  to  come.  Already, 
numerous  failures  have  occurred  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  places,  which 
are  known  to  have  resulted  from  too  heavy  shipments  to  the  Pacific,  and  a continued  glut  in  the  Califor- 
nia market. 

But  the  worst  result  has  been  the  too  heavy  importation  of  foreign  goods  from  Europe.  This  will  be 
demonstrated  by  the  following  figures : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Duties  received. 

Exports. 

Average  Gov. 
expenditure. 

1830, 

ft  70,000,000 

$ 22,000.000 

ft  73,000,000 

ft  13,000,000 

1836, 

190,000.000 

23,400,000 

123,000,000 

29,000.000 

1810, 

131 ,000,000 

13,500,000 

104,000,000 

23,000,000 

1844, 

103,000,000 

26, 100, 000 

111,000,000 

20,000,000 

1346, 

121. (XX), 000 

26.700,000 

11 3, (XX), 000 

26,000JXX) 

1343, 

155.000,000 

3 1.700, 000 

151, 000,  (XX) 

42,000,000 

1849, 

147, 000, 000 

23,300,000 

145,000.000 

41,000,000 

1850, 

178,000,000 

39.600,000 

151,000,000 

43,000,000 

1851, 

££3,000,090 

50,000,000 

175,000,000 

40,000,000 

The  average  rate  of  duly  on  foreign  merchandise  is  about  twenty  or  twenty-two  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  1850-51  are,  in  part,  estimated  ; but  wc  think  the  view  is  the  most  favorable  one  that 
can  he  given.  It  is  fully  ascertained  that  the  duties  collected  at  New  York  alone  were  ft  31,000,000,  and 
ai  other  ports  probably  ft  19,000,000;  while  the  aggregate  exports  are  perhaps  over-valued. 

We  say  that  this  enormous  increase  in  foreign  imports  is  too  rapid  for  the  increased  business  and  re- 
sources of  the  country.  It  will  be  found,  too,  that  this  enlarged  import  trade  of  the  last  nine  or  twelve 
months  was  based  upon  the  high  prices  of  cotton  which  ruled  last  Fall ; prices  which  our  planters  and 
importers  relied  upon  as  the  prices  for  the  whole  crop  of  the  year.  On  the  contrary,  prices  have  fallen 
from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent.,  without  any  adequate  export  of  other  articles  to  make  up  for  the  deficit, 
arul  now  the  gap  has  to  be  filled  with  gold . 

Tiiat  there  will  be  no  very  material  diminution  in  the  export  of  coin,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
the  average  duties  paid  into  the  New  York  Custom-House  last  year  were  ft  609,000  per  week,  whereas 
for  the  last  week  they  were  ft 357,000.  The  packets  and  steamers  continue  to  arrive  with  44  very  large 
and  valuable  freights  of  Continental  merchandise.”  The  importations  of  the  six  months  of  January  — 
June,  1351  (which  at  New  York  alone  were  ft  69,000,000),  must  be  paid  for  by  remittances  (in  some 
shape)  between  July  and  December.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  English  money  market  is  very  easy,  and 
American  securities  are  in  fair  demand. 

The  importations  of  gold  from  California  since  January  1st,  1851,  have  been  about  ft 35,000,000,  while 
the  export  has  been  about  829.000,000  to  Europe,  leaving  $6,000,000  in  this  country  as  a basis  for  en- 
larged bank  issues.  We  shall  be  fortunate  if  the  exports  for  the  present  six  months  do  not  exceed  the 
arrivals  more  than  the  above  excess  of  six  millions  of  dollars. 
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If  our  mercantile  friends  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  year  1836  was,  commercially,  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
asters of  1837 ; and  that  the  remote  and  primary  causes  of  that  revolution  were  heavy  imports  and  undue 
speculation,  our  readers  will  perceive  somewhat  of  a parallel  between  1836  and  1851.  With  vast  re- 
sources, however,  and  we  hope  with  more  prudence  now  existing,  further  evils  may  be  obviated. 

We  learn  that  the  redemption  of  country  money  by  the  Suffolk  Bank  for  seven  months  of  this  year 
has  been  9 142.000,000,  equivalent  to  a redemption  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  for  the  year  1861. 
The  redemption  for  the  last  seventeen  years  has  been  as  follows : — 


Year  1834, 
“ 1835, 
44  1836, 
44  1837, 

44  1838, 
44  1830, 
41  1840, 
41  1811, 
44  1842, 
44  1843, 
14  1844, 
44  1845, 


$76,218,000.00 

95,6*13,000.00 

126.691.000. 00 

106.457.000. 00 

76.634.000. 00 

107.201.000. 00 
94,214,807.98 
109,088,911.40 

105.670.331.00 

104.443.000. 00 

126.225.000  00 

137.977.000. 00 


18-17, 

1848,  . 

1819, 

I860,  . 

1951,  January, 

44  February, 
44  March,  . 
44  April, 

“ May,  . 
44  June, 

44  July, 


141,539.000.00 
165.487 ,0UU  00 

178.100.000  (O 

199.400.000  00 

220.932.000  (X) 

20.763.000. 00 
16, 084, (XX). 00 

18.218.000. 00 

21.400.000. 00 
23,100,000  00 

20. 600. 000.  (X) 

21.882.000. 01) 


Year  1816,  . 

it 
if 
a 
u 

<i 
if 
i < 
i< 
ci 
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We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  important  domestic  interests  of  the  country,  — the  coal  trade,  iron 
trade,  cotton  manufactures.  Pennsylvania  alone  has  invested  sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  her  forty-two 
railroads  (embracing  1,132  miles),  and  thirty  millions  In  her  canals  (including  1,000  miles).  The  mills 
of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  the  iron  and  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  are  better  worth  the 
consideration  of  merchants  and  legislators  than  all  the  gold  that  California  has  produced  or  ever  will  pro- 
duce. These  are  great  national  interests  that  affect  the  condition  of  the  whole  country,  — interests  that 
should  be  sustained. 

Bids  were  received  at  Albany,  on  the  19th  instant,  for  one  million  of  the  new  canal  certificates,  bear- 
ing six  per  cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  July,  1861,  to  be  issued  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  State.  The 
whole  amount  was  bid  for  at  par,  and  $ 3,500,000  more  than  is  wanted.  This  fact  will  show  that  money 
can  be  obtained  where  confidence  is  felt  in  the  securities  offered. 

The  premium  on  the  Canal  Certificate  Loan  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  will  be  about  $9,750. 

As  longasthese  bonds  are  taken  by  old  and  well-managed  banks,  they  will  be  a good  security  for  their 
purposes.  But  when  they  are  taken  by  remote  and  unknown  concerns,  and  used  only  as  a sole  basis  fur 
circulation  by  those  who  do  not  transact  a legitimate  banking  business,  the  issues  of  such  associations  will 
not  pas3  as  readily  as  the  notes  of  regular  banking  institutions.  In  case  of  a severe  pressure  and  alarm, 
the  securities,  if  forced  into  the  market,  would  not  be  wholly  sufficient  to  redeem  the  circulation. 

Well  managed  and  well  established  banks  have,  as  a basis  of  circulation,  in  the  first  place,  a fair 
amount  of  specie  in  their  vaults ; secondly,  balances  in  the  large  cities  to  draw  upon;  thirdly,  active 
business  paper  maturing  from  day  to  day;  and,  finally,  the  individual  resources  of  the  stockholders. 
None  of  these  are  possessed,  to  any  extent,  by  the  numerous  banks  of  circulation  which  are  now 
owned  in  Wall  Street,  and  pretend  to  carry  on  their  business  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 


The  following  are  the  ruling  rates  for  money,  in  Wall  Street,  for  the  present  week : — 


Loans  on  call,  stock  securities, fijto  7 

Do.  other  good  securities, 7 to  8 

Prime  indorsed  bills,  60  to  90  days 10  to  12 

Do.  4 to  6 months, 12  to  15 

Auctioneers'  bills, 12  to  18 

Other  good  bills 15  to  18 

Names  less  known, 18  to  24 


DEATH. 

At  Bath  Alum  Springs,  Virginia,  on  Sunday,  July  27,  Aaron  Milhado,  Esq.,  in  the  43d  yearofliis  age, 
President  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  Virginia  at  Norfolk. 
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THE  SUPPLY  AND  CONSUMPTION  ‘OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

From  the  London  Economist,  December  21, 1850. 

How  long  the  same  rate  of  production  as  has  existed  in  1850  will 
continue,  remains  to  be  seen ; but  if  we  are  to  give  any  credit  to  the 
accounts  received  from  California,  there  is  no  chance  of  any  immediate 
failure  of  that  source  of  supply.  Two  things,  then,  are  obvious  from 
the  comparison  we  have  instituted:  — 1st.  That,  compared  with  any 
former  period,  the  entire  production  of  the  precious  metals  is  very 
greatly  increased  ; and  2d.  That  the  whole  of  that  increase  may  be  said 
to  have  been  in  gold,  thus  altering  very  much  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  two  metals  so  far  as  supply  is  concerned.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  consider,  in  relation  to  the  present  excitement  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  a very  small  proportion  of  the  gold  yet  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia can  have  reached  Europe.  The  greatest  part  by  far  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  neighboring  territories.  It  has 
been  calculated  that,  from  first  to  last,  the  gold  which  has  reached  Eu- 
rope from  California  amounts  only  to  about  £ 3,500,000,  — a quantity 
totally  insufficient  to  have  produced  the  effect  recently  experienced  on 
the  price  of  gold  on  the  Continent  and  the  exchanges  of  this  country, 
even  allowing  a fair  share  of  influence  to  the  continued  large  supplies 
from  Russia. 

But  if  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  amount  of  production  of 
the  precious  metals  are  somewhat  scanty  and  obscure,  those  at  our  dis- 
posal for  determining  the  extent  of  their  consumption  are  much  more 
vol.  i.  22 
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so.  What  is  the  entire  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  existence,  in  the 
shape  of  plate  ornaments,  coin,  and  bank  reserves  representing  floating 
liabilities  ? What  is  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  ? What  the  amount 
of  new  coin  required  for  new  and  rapidly  rising  communities  in  our  own 
colonies,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere? 
What  the  annual  demand  of  the  jeweller,  the  silversmith,  and  the  gold- 
smith ? How  much  do  fear  and  apprehension  cause  to  be  hoarded  one 
year  and  released  another  ? And  while  extensive  new  demands  for 
the  precious  metals  arise  to  supply  a circulating  medium  for  new  com- 
munities, to  what  extent  is  their  use  economized  in  old . countries  by 
banking  facilities,  in  their  various  forms  of  notes,  checks,  letters  of 
credit,  bankers’  drafts,  &,c.  ? These  are  all  important,  nay,  essential 
questions,  to  be  solved  in  order  to  arrive  at  a just  estimate  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  precious  metals,  and  yet  there  is  no  very  satisfactory 
data  for  determining  the  precise  answer  to  any  one  of  them.  It  is  in 
vain  we  refer  to  any  authority  on  these  subjects.  Humboldt  (whose  re- 
searches entitle  his  opinions  to  the  greatest  weight),  Jacob,  and  other 
writers  and  compilers,  are  all  equally  vague  in  their  estimates,  and 
differ  so  w idely  from  each  other  in  many  of  them,  that  but  little  satisfac- 
tion is  derived  from  any  of  them.  The  quantity  of  precious  metals  in  use, 
in  the  shape  of  coin,  is  variously  estimated  at  from  £ 300,000,000  to 
£ 430,000,000  ; and  in  1829  Mr.  Jacob  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  value  of  personal  ornaments  and  domestic  utensils , in  Europe  and 
America,  w as  about  £ 400*000,000.  Then  it  is  said  that,  independent 
of  the  new  coin  required  for  an  increasing  population,  the  w'ear  and 
tear,  loss  by  fire,  shipwreck,  &c.,  is  equal  to  about  one  per  cent.,  lead- 
ing to  an  annual  consumption  on  this  score  of  from  <£3,000,000  to 
£ 4,000,000  a year.  But  one  percent,  appears  a very  large  allowance 
on  this  head,  if  we  judge  by  our  own  experience.  In  1844,  when  atten- 
tion was  called  by  proclamation  to  the  state  of  our  gold  coinage,  and 
light  sovereigns  excluded  from  circulation,  it  was  found  that  the  loss  on 
the  coinage  of  1819  and  1820  averaged  rather  less  than  6 d.  each  pound, 
or  about  2£  per  cent.,  — or  at  the  rate  of  about  one  tenth  per  cent,  in 
each  year.  For  other  casualties,  seven  tenths  per  cent,  appears  a very 
high  estimate,  and  is  probably  somewhat  beyond  the  truth.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  the  metals  required  for  new  coin,  — while  it  must  be  very 
considerable  in  new,  active,  and  thriving  communities,  where  large  num- 
bers of  emigrants  are  constantly  flowing  in,  many  of  whom  carry  w'ith 
them  considerable  property  in  the  shape  of  coins,  and  where  the  various 
forms  of  private  and  bank  credits  have  not  been  adopted,  — w'e  much 
doubt  whether,  in  old  civilized  countries,  the  quantity  of  coin  in  use  does 
not  rather  diminish  than  increase.  In  this  country  the  habit  of  keeping 
bankers’  accounts  among  large  classes  of  the  community  has  grown  up 
only  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Before  the  establishment  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  the  practice  of  keeping  bankers’  accounts  among  small 
traders,  farmers,  and  private  persons,  existed  to  a very  limited  extent, 
compared  to  the  present  time.  And  during  the  same  period  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  small  private  accounts  by  checks  has  very  much  in- 
creased. Yet,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  economy  of  coin  which 
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has  thus  been  effected,  it  appears  certain  that  a large  additional  use  of 
sovereigns  has  taken  place  of  late  years.  We  have  some  accounts,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  a high  functionary  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
bearing  upon  this  point.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1844,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land held  of  gold  coin  £ 6,608,000.  Between  that  date  and  the  27th 
of  July,  1850,  the  quantity  of  gold  coined  was  £ 20,484,000,  making 
an  entire  supply  of  £ 27,092,000  of  gold  coin.  During  that  period, 
however,  light  gold  coin  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  to  the  amount 
of  £ 6,417,000  by  the  Bank,  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  1850,  the  Bank 
held  of  gold  coin  £ 7,133,000.  These  facts,  stated  authentically,  will 
show  that,  during  that  period  of  six  and  a half  years,  an  amount  of  gold 
coin  was  issued  in  excess  of  that  received,  amounting  to  £ 13,542,000, 
or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  £ 2,000,000  per  annum.  Thus : — 


Jinoar?  t,  1844,  gold  coin  la  the  Bank  of  England £8,808,000 

“ « coined  tom  that  due  to  July  97,  1880,  ....  90,484,000 

Total, £27,092,000 

Deduct  amount  of  light  coin  taken  from  circulation, 8,417,000 


Total, £90,676,000 

Coin  oo  hand  on  the  97lh  of  July,  1860, 7,133,000 


£13,642,000 


We  are  aware  that  English  gold  coin  is  taken  by  merchants  in  prefer- 
ence frequently  to  bar  gold  for  transmission  abroad,  and  therefore,  at 
particular  times,  that  would  be  a sufficient  reason  to  assign  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  so  much  coin.  But  as  it  happens  that  in  July,  1850,  thd 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  Bank  had  attained  a much  higher  amount  than  in 
January,  1844,  or  during  many  periods  in  the  interval,  and  that  all  the 
gold  which  had  been  exported  in  those  years  had  been  returned  long  be- 
fore July,  1850,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  no  part  of  the  coin 
in  question  was  used,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, as  bullion.  In  some  respects  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844  had  a tendency  to  increase  the  reserves  of  gold  coin  held  by  coun- 
try banks  in  England,  and  especially  the  Bank  Act  of  1845  had  that 
effect  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  During  that  period,  too,  a large  exten- 
sion of  industry  took  place,  leading  to  a greater  demand  for  coin  for  the 
payment  of  wages,  &c.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  against  these  sources 
of  greater  demand  for  coin  must  be  placed  the  extensive  economy  which 
even  during  that  period  has  been  effected  by  the  increasing  practice  of 
using  checks  in  small  payments.  But  even  admitting  that  the  objects 
referred  to  have  absorbed  from  three  to  four  millions,  still  we  have 
about  £ 1,500,000  a year  unaccounted  for.  Considering  the  great  extent 
to  which  emigration  has  proceeded  during  the  last  few  years,  this  sum 
would  not  appear  a large  one  to  have  been  carried  out  of  the  country. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  funds  of 
emigrants  is  taken  out  in  the  shape  of  goods,  and  that  of  the  coin  car- 
ried out  a considerable  quantity  is  returned  as  remittances,  the  sum  of 
£ 1,500,000,  as  the  balance  retained  annually  for  the  increasing  local 
demands  of  the  colonies,  and  of  those  countries  to  which  our  people 
emigrate,  appears  great)  though  we  have  no  doubt  the  consumption  of 
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that  large  amount  of  coin  is  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in 
that  way. 

A very  striking  example  of  the  economy  of  coin  has  recently  been 
exhibited  by  France,  in  the  adoption  of  notes  of  the  denomination  of 
lOOf.  and  200f.  (£  4 and  £ 8)  each,  the  lowest  denomination  before 
having  been  500f.  (£  20).  A short  time  ago  we  showed  from  official 
returns,  that  that  step  had  economized  the  use  of  coin  in  France  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  £ 4,000,000  in  the  last  two  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  during  the  same  period,  there  has  been  an  unusual  and  acci- 
dental demand  for  coin,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  almost  exclusively  of 
silver,  to  replace  the  large  amounts  which  have  been  hoarded,  owing  to 
the  political  disturbances  which  have  existed.  ' However  little  effect  this 
latter  source  of  demand  may  have  when  considered  in  reference  to  a 
long  period  of  years,  we  have  no  doubt  its  influence  is  much  felt  at  this 
moment  in  respect  to  the  recent  demand  for  silver. 

There  is  no  reliable  estimate,  then,  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
required  to  supply  wear  and  tear  of  existing  coins,  and  new  coins  for 
the  increasing  population  of  the  world.  But  when  we  see  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  alone,  where  means  of  economizing  the  currency  are 
resorted  to,  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  but  where  also  emigration  goes  forward  to  an  extent  without 
parallel  elsewhere,  the  consumption  of  gold  coin  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
£ 2,000,000  annually  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  the  aggregate 
consumption  of  the  world  in  these  ways  must  be  very  large.  Five  mil - 
lions  a year  must  appear  a very  moderate  estimate. 

Then  as  to  the  consumption  for  articles  of  ornament,  jewelry,  and 
plate,  this  also  has  been  variously  estimated.  Mr.  McCulloch,  who  pos- 
sesses the  happiest  quality  of  any  living  writer  of  balancing  estimates 
and  authorities,  after  considering  the  various  estimates,  1st,  of  the  an- 
nual consumption,  and  2d,  of  the  still  more  disputed  question  as  to  the 
proportion  of  the  entire  consumption  which  consists  of  old  metal,  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  annual  consumption  in  1843  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

United  Kingdom £2,600,000  Re«t  of  Europe,  . £1,600,000 

France, ' 1,000,000  United  State*,  ....  600,000 

Switzerland, 460,000  Total, £6,060,000 

But  if  that  writer  were  now  making  a new  estimate  he  would  proba- 
bly consider  the  sum  put  down  for  the  United  States  much  too  small, 
considering  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  interval,  both  in  wealth  and 
population.  The  same  may  be,  but  in  a less  degree,  said  of  some  parts 
of  Europe.  And  probably,  at  the  present  day,  £ 7,000,000  would  be 
near  the  real  amount.  Mr.  McCulloch  assumes,  between  the  contradic- 
tory estimates  of  Jacob,  and  Necker,  who  is  supported  by  Humboldt,  20 
per  cent,  as  the  proportion  furnished  by  old  plate,  &c. ; the  former  of 
the  two  authorities  quoted  adopting  an  estimate  of  2£  per  cent.,  and 
the  latter  (but  which  he  applied  only  to  France)  of  50  per  cent.  Adopt- 
ing Mr.  McCulloch’s  view,  we  shall  then  have  an  annual  demand  for 
new  metal  to  the  value  of  £ 5,400,000  on  this  score.  Thus  making  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  metals  for  the  two  purposes  named  about 
£ 11,500,000  annually. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

ON  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Introduction  of  Billt  of  Exchange.  — First  Use  made  of  them  in  England — Form  of  a 
Bill  in  the  Year  1235.  — Com  of  a BiU  in  1589.  — Modem  Form  introduced  by  the  (fold- 
smiths.  — Negotiation  of  Foreign  Bills  a Royal  Prerogative.  — Legalizing  of  Bills  of 
Exchange,  9 fr  10  Will.  III.  — Nature  of  Bills  of  Exchange  — Difference  between  Bank- 
Notes  and  Buis  of  Exchange.  — Difference  between  Bankers'  Bills  and  Mercantile  Bills 
of  Exchange.  — On  Days  of  Grace.  — On  Foreign  Bills  and  Exchanges.  — Contrast  be- 
tween the  Trade  of  England  with  America  and  that  of  other  Countries.  — Blackstone’s 
Definition  of  a Bill  of  Exchange.  — Sir  John  Bayley  on  Bills  of  Exchange.  — Promis- 
sory Notes  and  Checks.  — The  Laws  and  Customs  respecting  them.  — The  late  Mr. 
Rothschild.  — Mr.  Rose  and  “ Rothschilds  Pillar." 

The  immense  advantages  that  the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange 
has  conferred  on  the  commerce,  not  only  of  this  but  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, and  their  intimate  connection  with  the  practice  of  banking,  neces- 
sarily compel  us  to  devote  considerable  space  to  the  consideration  of 
their  origin,  the  practice  of  merchants  and  traders  in  respect  to  them, 
and  the  laws  which  regulate  them  in  this  country. 

The  Jews,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  were  the  first  inventors  of 
bills  of  exchange,  so  called  because  they  afford  the  means  by  which  the 
commodities  of  one  country  were  readily  exchanged  for  those  of  an- 
other; but,  as  England  during  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings 
had  no  foreign  trade,  their  use  was  little  known ; yet  we  find  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  by  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
such  instruments  were  employed  to  a very  pernicious  purpose. 

Henry  having  contracted  an  immense  debt  to  the  Pope,  who  became 
very  importunate  for  its  settlement,  the  bishop  suggested  to  the  king  the 
following  scheme  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  without  money : — That 
certain  Italian  merchants  to  whom  the  Pope  was  indebted  should  draw 
bills  in  favor  of  their  creditors  on  all  the  rich  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  in 
England,  for  certain  large  sums  of  money  alleged  to  have  been  lent  by 
them  to  those  prelates  for  the  benefit  of  their  churches.  This  iniquitous 
proposition  was  adopted  by  the  king.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  Pope's  sanction,  which  was  easily  secured. 
Bills  to  the  amount  of  150,540  marks  were  drawn,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Pope's  Legate  in  England  ; and  the  prelates,  after  many  remonstrances 
and  threats  of  excommunication,  were  compelled  to  pay  them. 

Matthew  Paris,  an  English  historian  and  Benedictine  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Albans,  whose  History,  from  William  the  Conqueror 
to  the  end  of  Henry  the  Third,  is  always  quoted  as  an  authority,  in  page 
286  gives  the  form  of  a bill  or  obligation  for  the  repayment  of  money 
upon  loan,  of  which  the  following  is  a translation  : — 

“ To  all  that  shall  see  this  present  writing,  Thomas  the  Prior  and  the  Convent  of 
Barnwell  with  health  in  the  Lord : Know  ye  that  we  have  borrowed  and  received  at 
22*  22 
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London  for  ourselves,  profitably  to  be  expended  for  the  affairs  of  our  church,  from 
Francisco  and  Gregorio,  for  them  and  their  partners,  citizens  and  merchants  of  Milan, 
a hundred  and  four  marks  of  lffwful  money  sterling,  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence 
sterling  being  counted  to  every  mark ; which  said  one  hundred  and  four  marks  we 
promise  to  pay  back  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Peter  ad  Vincula,  being  the  first  day  of 
August,  at  the  New  Temple  in  London,  in  the  year  1235.  And  if  the  said  money  be 
not  all  paid  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid,  we  bind  ourselves  to  pay  to  the  aforesaid 
merchants,  or  any  one  of  them,  or  their  certain  attorney,  for  every  ten  marks  forborne 
two  months,  one  mark  of  money  for  recompense  of  damages  which  the  aforesaid 
merchants  may  incur  by  the  nonpayment  of  it;  so  that  they  may  lawfully  demand 
both  principal,  damages"  and  expenses  as  above  expressed,  together -with  the  expenses 
of  one  merchant,  for  himself,  horse,  and  servant,  until  such  time  as  the  aforesaid 
money  he  fully  satisfied.  And  for  the  payment  of  such  principal,  interest,  damages, 
and  expenses,  we  oblige  ourselves,  our  church,  movable  or  immovable,  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal,  which  we  have  or  shall  have,  wheresoever  they  shall  be  found,  to  the 
aforesaid  merchants  and  their  heirs.  And  do  further  recognize  and  acknowledge  that 
we  possess  and  hold  the  said  goods  for  the  said  merchants  by  way  of  courtesy,  until 
the  premises  be  fully  satisfied;  renouncing  also,  for  ourselves  and  successors,  all  help 
of  cation  and  civil  law,  all  privileges  and  clerkship,  the  Epistle  of  St.  Adrian,  all  cus- 
toms, statutes,  lectures,  indulgences,  and  the  see  apostolic ; as  also  the  benefit  of  all 
appeal  or  inhibition  from  the  king  of  England,  with  all  other  exceptions,  whether  real 
or  personal,  that  may  be  objected  against  the  validity  of  this  instrument.  All  which 
things  we  promise  faithfully  to  observe ; and  in  witness  thereof  have  set  hereto  the 
seal  of  our  Church.  London,  24  April,  Anno  Domini,  1235.” 

The  above  form  was  subsequently  much  abridged,  as  appears  by  the 
following,  which  is  a copy  of  a bill  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth : — 

“ Witnesseth  this  present  bill  of  exchange,  that  I,  Robert  Anderson,  merchat  of  the 
city  of  Bristowe,  doe  owe  vnto  Thomas  Mun,  merchAt  of  the  said  city,  the  summe  of 
100  duckets  ; I say  an  hundred  duckets  of  currant  monie  of  Spaine,  accompting  after 
11  rials  of  plate  to  the  ducket;  to  be  paid  vnto  the  said  Thomas  Mun,  or  his  assignee, 
within  10  daies  next  and  ymmediatelye  after  the  safe  arrivall  of  the  good  ship  called 
the  Gabriel  of  Bristowe  to  the  port  of  S.  Lucai  in  Andalouzia  in  Spaine,  or  any  other 
port  of  the  discharge.  And  for  the  true  paiment  thereof  I,  the  above  named  Robert 
Anderson,  do  bind  me,  my  goods,  my  heires,  executors,  and  assignes,  firmly  by  these 
presents.  In  witnesse  of  the  truth,  I have  caused  two  of  these  billes  to  bee  made 
(the  which  the  one  being  paied,  the  other  to  be  voide),  and  have  put  my  firme  and 
seale  vnto  them,  and  deutxred  them  as  my  deed  in  Bristowe,  the  15  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1589,  and  in  the  31  yeere  of  our  Soueraigne  Queene  Elizabeth  her  Maiesdes 
reigne,”  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  these  bills  were  steps  towards  paper  credit, — a 
mode  of  representing  debts  by  tangible  and  transferable  instruments, 
which  might  be  pledged  or  given  to  a third  party  to  receive ; for,  al- 
though the  words  44  or  order,' ” which  brevity  and  custom  have  since 
that  remote  period  introduced,  are  not  to  be  found  in  them,  it  is  evident 
■ that,  provided  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  originally  given  put  their 
names  in  due  form  of  assignment,  they  could  be  transferred. 

The  author  of  a work  entitled  44  Lex  Mercatoria,”  published  in  1622, 
mentions  bills  of  debts  or  bills  obligatory  being  in  use  among  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  at  Amsterdam,  Middleburg,  and  Hamburg,  and 
that  to  give  .currency  to  such  bills  it  was  the  custom  to  put  a seal  upon 
them.  The  author  recommends  the  adoption  of  such  a mode  in  this 
country,  and  gives  the  following  form,  considering  it  as  a thing  scarcely 
known : — 

11 1,  A.  G.,  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  do  acknowledge  by  these  presents  to  be  truly 
indebted  to  the  honest  X.  Y.,  English  merchant  dwelling  at  MMdlebarg,  in  the  sum 
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of  one  hundred  pounds,  current  money,  for  merchandise,  which  is  for  commodities  re* 
ceired  of  him  to  my  contentment ; which  sum  aforesaid  I do  promise  to  pay  to  him, 
the  said  X.  Y.,  or  the  bearer  hereof,  within  six  months  next  after  the  date  of  these 
presents.  In  witness  whereof,  I have  subscribed  the  same  at  Amsterdam,  this  tenth 
day  of  July,  1662.” 

A remark  made  by  this  author  is  worthy  of  attention  ; he  says,  44  The 
civil  law  and  the  law  merchant  do  require  that  the  bill  shall  declare  for 
what  the  debt  groweth,  either  for  merchandise  or  money,  or  any  other 
*awful  consideration.” 

In  the  year  1651  the  present  method  of  making  payments  by  the  in- 
dorsement on  bills  of  exchange  was  recommended  by  William  Potter,  in 
his  w Key  of  Wealth.”  To  give  currency  to  such  bills,  he  proposed 
4 that  they  should  be  payable  before  any  debts  whatever,  as  if  a man 
had  confessed  a judgment  of  his  whole  estate  by  the  payment  thereof.” 
The  origin  of  the  present  form  of  a bill  of  exchange  is  attributable  to 
the  goldsmiths  of  London,  who  were  the  first  bankers  who  circulated 
paper  money  ; their  bills  were  called  41  goldsmiths1  notes.”  In  the  year 
1697,  inland  bills  of  exchange  were,  for  the  first  time,  declared  legal  in- 
struments : this  had  been  found  necessary  to  enable  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  advance  money  upon  them.  Whether  the  notion  of  the  illegal- 
ity of  transferring  notes  and  bills  originated  in  any  act  of  Parliament 
expressly  made  for  that  purpose,  or  solely  in  the  common  law  inter- 
pretation of  the  act  against  champerty,  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. 

In  the  9th  and  10th  of  William  the  Third,  cap.  17,  is  the  following 
clause,  for  the  better  regulating  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange  : — 

tt  That  all  bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  England  for  five  pounds  and  upwards,  on  any 
other  place  in  England,  and  payable  a certain  number  of  days,  weeks,  or  months  after 
date,  shall,  from  and  after  presentation  and  acceptance  (which  acceptance  shall  be  by 
the  underwriting  the  same  under  the  party's  hand  so  accepting),  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  three  days  after  the  said  bill  shall  have  become  due,  the  party  to  whom  the  said 
bill  is  made  payable,  his  servant,  agent,  or  assigns,  may  and  shall  cause  the  said  bill  to 
be  protested  by  a notary  public,  or  any  other  substantial  person  of  the  city,  town,  or 
place,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  refusal  or  neglect  being  first  made  of 
due  payment;  which  protest  shall  be  first  made  and  written  under  a fair  written  copy 
of  the  said  bill,  signifying  that  — 

41 1,  A.  B.,  on  the day  of at  the  usual  place  of  abode  of  the  said 

C.  D.,  have  demanded  payment  of  the  bill,  of  which  this  is  a copy,  which  the  said  C. 

D.  did  not  pay  ; wherefore  I,  the  said  A.  B , do  hereby  protest  the  said  bill,  dated  the 

— , which  protest  shall,  within  fourteen  days  after,  be  sent,  or  otherwise  due 

notice  shall  be  given  thereof,  to  the  party  from  whom  the  bill  was  received ; and  who, 
upon  producing  such  protest,  shall  repay  the  said  bill,  together  with  interest  and 
charges.  And  in  default  of  such  protest,  of  which  only  sixpence  shall  be  charged,  or 
due  notice,  the  person  so  failing  snail  be  liable  to  all  costs,  damages,  and  interest  ac- 
cruing thereby.  Provided,  that  if  any  such  bill  be  lost  or  miscarried  within  the  time 
limited  for  payment,  the  drawer  shall  be  obliged  to  give  another  bill,  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  sent  giving  security,  if  demanded,  to  the  drawer,  to  indemnify  him  in  case 
the  lost  bill  should  be  found  again.” 

The  law  of  bills  of  exchange  has  undergone  numerous  revisions  since 
this  act  was  passed  ; yet,  as  it  is  the  first  of  the  kind  that  we  have  met 
with,  we  consider  that,  on  that  account,  its  insertion  here  was  requisite. 

Instruments  more  perfect  than  bills  of  exchange,  for  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  invented,  could  not  possibly  be  devised  or  desired. 
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No  cumbrous  deeds  to  settle  or  engross  ; no  lawyer,  witness,  or  travel- 
hng  expenses  ; no  time  lost  in  completing  the  security ; easily  transmit- 
ted  from  one  to  another,  and  having  in  law  all  the  power  and  validity 
of  the  most  formal  instrument.  ^ 

All  these  advantages  combined  make  them  for  all  the  purposes  of 
commerce  better  than  any  other  description  of  security;  passing  as  they 
do  from  hand  to  hand,  their  security  increases  at  Lery  stale,  ea®J 

par  tv  to  a bill  becoming  responsible  to  the  last  indorser  for  its  payment, 
in  the  event  of  its  dishonor.  v y ’ 

Many  persons,  however,  unconnected  with  business,  still  entertain 
an  iquated  prejudices,  and  look  with  a degree  of  suspicion  on  all 
transactions  which  are  conducted  through  the  medium  of  bills  of  ex- 
change. 1 hey  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  reflect,  that  nearly 
nine  tenths  of  the  business  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  of  Great 

ntain  is  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  debts  and  obligations 
payable  at  some  future  period.  6 

1 he  means  of  arriving  at  a knowledge  of  the  actual  amount  of  bills 
of  exchange  in  circulation  at  any  one  time  are  very  limited  ; yet  by  tak- 
ing the  amount  paid  for  bill  stamps,  as  returned  by  the  Stamp  Office 
and  by  averaging  both  the  dates  and  amounts  of  bills  answering  to  the 
several  denominations  of  stamps  in  that  return,  something  like  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  total  amount  may  be  arrived  at.  In  this  way  the  late 
Mr.  Leatham,  a banker  at  Wakefield,  estimated  the  amount  of  bills  of 
exchange  circulated  in  England  in  the  year  1839  to  be  .£528,493,842 
and  the  amount  of  bills  out  at  one  time  to  be  «£  132,123,460.  “ flow 

magnificent,”  adds  Mr.  Leatham,  “ and  yet  how  fearful  to  contemplate, 
thtit  this  immense  amount  should  be  deranged,  and  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order, as  I saw  it  in  1825  - 26.”  • 6 

We  quote  a few  of  the  articles  comprehended  in  the  above  amount, 
as  delivered  in  evidence  before  a select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  session  of  1841,  on  “ Interest  of  Money  ” • — 

, ®Snl13’000’00?’  ,ea  *6,000,000,  coffee  .£  2,000,000,  tobacco 

;!’  Tn  Am!nland  Spiri,s  £ spirits  £ 11,000,000, 

cotton  £ 10,000,000,  silk  £ 3,000,000.  ’ ’ 

The  average  date  of  bills  drawn  in  this  country  by  the  trades,  or  by  the 
bankers  to  represent  transactions  in  trade,  are  almost  all  of  them  within 
t m e months,  excepting  those  from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds,  which  are  generally  at 
three  and  four  months  after  date.  3 

Although  there  are  many  points  in  which  a bHI  of  exchange  and  a 
ank-note  closely  resemble  each  other,  there  are  others  in  which  there  is 
a distinct  and  material  difference  between  them.  A note  purposes  to  be 
payable  on  demand  ; it  is  not  indorsed  by  a holder  on  his  paying  it 
a way  ; the  party  receiving  it  has  no  further  claim  on  the  part'y  from 
w om  he  received  it,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  issuer,  should  he 
no  eman  payment  within  a reasonable  time  after  he  has  received  it. 
Ihe  question  of  what  is  a reasonable  time  is  generally  left  to  a jury. 

* See  his  Letter  to  Charles  Wood,  Esq.,  on  the  Currency. 
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The  principal  distinction  between  bank-notes  and  bills  of  exchange  is, 
that  every  individual  on  passing  a bill  to  another  has  to  indorse  it,  and 
by  so  doing  renders  himself  responsible  for  its  due  payment.  “ A bill 
circulates,”  says  Mr.  Thornton  in  his  treatise  on  Paper  Credit,  “ in  con- 
sequence chiefly  of  the  confidence  placed  by  each  receiver  of  it  in  the 
last  indorser,  his  own  correspondent  in  trade ; whereas  the  circulation 
of  a bank-note  is  owing  rather  to  the  circumstance  of  the  name  of  the 
issuer  being  so  well  known  as  to  give  it  universal  credit.” 

Notes  form  the  currency  of  all  classes,  not  only  of  those  who  are,  but 
of  those  who  are  not,  engaged  in  trade.  Bills,  on  the  other  hand,  pass 
only,  with  few  exceptions,  among  persons  engaged  in  business,  who  are 
fully  aware  of  the  risks  they  run  in  taking  them.  There  is  plainly, 
therefore,  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  two  species  of  currency  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  fairly  argued,  that,  because  government  interferes  to 
regulate  the  issues  of  one,  it  should  also  regulate  the  issues  of  the  other. 

There  is  also  a difference  between  bankers’  bills  of  exchange  and 
mercantile  bills  of  exchange,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  essentially  in 
their  nature  the  same  as  bank-notes  payable  on  demand  ; but  they  are 
less  secure  than  notes  payable  on  demand,  because  the  banker  may  fail 
before  the  bill  becomes  due. 

The  issue  by  a banker  of  his  bill  is  not  a proof  of  any  transaction  in 
trade  ; it  is  a mere  exchange  of  credits.  The  banker  creates,  and  puts 
out,  a piece  of  paper  that  will  circulate  against  one  or  many  that  will  not 
circulate.  The  banker’s  bill  of  exchange  will  circulate,  because  the 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  pay  the  bill  at  maturity  is  undoubted ; the  dif- 
ference, therefore,  between  the  bill  of  exchange  which  the  banker  cre- 
ates entirely  upon  himself,  and  those  other  bills  of  exchange  which  are 
created  by  the  customers  of  the  bank,  is,  that  the  latter  are  the  real 
types  of  the  quantity  of  business  done  upon  credit,  whilst  the  credit 
which  circulates  is  the  quantity  which  the  banker  chooses  to  send  out  of 
either  sort. 

AU  bills  drawn  at  any  place  in  Great  Britain,  by  parties  who  have  not 
compounded  for  the  duty,  must  be  drawn  on  a stamp,  and  according  to 
a scale  settled  by  Parliament.  All  bills  drawn  out  of  England  are  ex- 
empt from  such  stamps,  and  are  called  foreign  bills,  and  are  usually 
drawn  in  sets  of  three  bills,  beginning  with  “ Pay  this  my  first  of  ex- 
change, second  and  third  not  paid  ” ; or  “ Pay  this  my  second  of  ex- 
change, first  and  third  not  paid  ” ; or  “ Pay  this  my  third  of  exchange, 
first  and  second  not  paid.”  The  party  drawing  these  bills  usually  sends 
one  to  his  correspondent  in  London,  to  obtain  its  acceptance  by  the  party 
on  whom  it  is  drawn  ; and  he  either  sends  the  other,  when  only  two  are 
drawn,  to  any  one  to  whom  he  has  to  make  a remittance,  or  sells  it  at 
the  exchange  of  the  day  at  the  place  in  which  he  resides.  In  the  two 
latter  cases  a memorandum  is  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  intimating 
that  “ the  first  accepted  with  A.  B.  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  London  ” ; 
and,  on  the  production  of  the  bill  put  in  circulation,  A.  B.  and  Co.  de- 
liver up  the  accepted  bill,  when  they  are  negotiable  here  as  one  bill. 

It  is  almost  a universal  custom  among  merchants,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  that  a person  to  whom  a bill  is  addressed  shall  be  allowed  a few 
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extra  days  beyond  the  time  named  on  the  bill  for  payii  g the  same, 
called  “ days  of  grace,”  originally  so  called  because  the)  were  gratui- 
tous ; they  are  now  demanded  as  a right  In  Great  Britai  i and  Ireland 
three  days  are  allowed ; in  other  places  more.  If  the  last  of  these 
three  days  happen  to  be  a Sunday,  the  bill  is  payable  « n the  Satur- 
day preceding ; so  that  in  fact  such  bills  have  only  two  da)  i*  grace ; but 
days  of  grace  are  not  allowed  on  bills  payable  at  sight  II  bills  become 
due  on  Sunday,  or  on  such  days  on  which  the  law  forbids  1 usiness  to  be 
done,  payment  must  be  demanded  or  protest  made  for  noi  ipayment  on 
the  preceding  day. 

When  a bill  is  drawn  payable  on  a given  day,  three  da]  s’  grace  are 
allowed  ; but  if  the  bill  expresses  that  it  is  payable  on  th<  i day  of  the 
week,  say  Wednesday,  the  28th  January,  the  days  of  grace  are  not  al- 
lowed, but  the  bill  must  be  paid  or  protested  on  the  Wedne  ?day. 

When  the  time  of  payment  is  limited  to  months,  such  ime  must  be 
computed  by  calendar,  not  lunar  months  ; and  when  one  month  is  longer 
than  the  succeeding,  it  is  a rule  not  to  go,  in  the  computation,  into  a 
third.  Thus  with  a bill  drawn  on  the  28th,  29th,  90th,  or  91st  of  Janu- 
ary, payable  one  month  after  date,  the  time  expires  on  the  !28th  of  Feb- 
ruary ; and,  adding  the  three  days*  grace,  all  bills  drawn  on  those  days 
will  consequently  be  due  on  the  3d  of  March,  with  the  exception  of  leap 
year,  when  bills  drawn  on  the  28th  of  January,  at  one  month,  will  be 
payable  on  the  2d  of  March.  When  a bill  is  made  payable  so  many 
days  after  sight,  or  from  the  date,  the  day  of  presentation  or  date  is  ex- 
cluded. 

Almost  all  bills  drawn  abroad  are  drawn  at  one  or  more  usances 
either  after  sight  or  date.  The  Italians  say  use  doppio  for  double  usance 
or  two  usances.  The  term  is  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  differ- 
ent countries.  In  . France  the  usance  for  bills  drawn  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  is  sixty  days'  date ; from  other  countries,  thirty  days’  date. 
Bills  are  generally  drawn  on  Amsterdam,  Cadiz,  Genoa,  Hamburg, 
Leghorn,  London,  Madrid,  Naples,  and  Venice,  at  sixty  days’  date. 
Marseilles,  however,  draws  on  Genoa  at  thirty  days’,  and  on  Leghorn 
and  Naples  at  forty-five  days’  date.  Ten  days’  grace  are  allowed  on 
bills  payable  at  one  or  more  usances,  at  so  many  days’  date  or  sight, 
or  on  a special  day ; but  bills  drawn  d vue  must  be  paid  on  presen- 
tation. Bills  made  payable  at  a fair  must  be  settled  on  the  last  day, 
or  on  the  very  day  if  the  fair  lasts  but  one  day.  In  London  the  usance 
for  bills  drawn  from  Holland,  Germany,  or  France  is  one  month  ; from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  two  months ; and  from  Italy,  three  months ; all  after 
date : the  days  of  grace  are  the  same  as  on  inland  bills. 

The  usance  at  Venice  for  bills  drawn  from  London  is  three  months 
after  date ; six  days’  grace  are  allowed,  after  which  they  must  be  either 
paid  or  protested.  Protests  are  made  by  the  fanti  or  clerks  of  the  com- 
mercial college,  who  enter  all  the  bills  they  protest  in  a book,  to  which 
every  merchant  has  free  access.  Thus  many  bills  which  would  other- 
wise be  returned  are  accepted,  and  paid  for  the  honor  of  the  drawer  or 
indorsers.  This  practice  is  also  useful  in  giving  early  notice  of  ap- 
proaching insolvency. 
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There  are  two  classes  of  persons  in  this  country,  whose  business  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange,  viz.  bill 
brokers  and  foreign  exchange  brokers ; the  former  may  be  said  to  be 
the  middle  party  between  those  who  have  money  to  lend  and  those  who 
wish  to  borrow.  They  were  on  their  first  introduction  barely  tolerated  ; 
but,  from  the  high  character  of  one  house,  a bill  broker  may  now  walk 
Lombard  Street  with  his  head  erect. 

Bankers  find  in  bill  brokers  useful  instruments  for  employing  their 
surplus  capital.  Yet,  seeing  that  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  legitimate, 
mode  of  employing  money  by  bankers  is  that  of  discounting  bills,  the 
transferring  of  any  portion  of  such  business  to  bill  brokers  is  somewhat 
anomalous. 

“ A bill  broker,”  says  Mr.  Windham  Beawes,  “ ought  to  be  a man  of 
honor,  and  know  his  business ; he  should  avoid  babbling,  and  be  prudent 
in  his  office,  which  consists  in  one  sole  point,  that  is,  to  hear  all  and  say 
nothing  ; so  that  he  ought  never  to  speak  of  the  negotiations  transacted 
by  means  of  his  interventions.” 

The  business  of  foreign  exchange  brokers  consists  in  transacting  the 
details  attending  the  negotiation  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange ; they  pro* 
cure  money  for  bills  on  foreign  merchants,  and  procure  bills  for  those 
who  have  payments  to  make  to  their  foreign  correspondents,  all  which 
is  transacted  on  the  Royal  Exchange  every  Tuesday  and  Friday.  The 
rate  of  the  different  exchanges  on  every  country  in  Europe  is  then  and 
there  fixed  by  the  principal  brokers,  which  rate,  so  agreed  on,  is  on 
those  days  the  standard  for  every  negotiation. 

A broker,  by  knowing  the  mutual  wants  of  merchants,  is  a most  im- 
portant and  useful  intermediate  agent  in  this  case  ; and  when  an  intel- 
ligent man,  he  knows  the  general  situation  of  the  balance  between  any 
two  countries ; and  as  it  is  his  interest  that  all  transactions  passing 
through  his  hands  should  be  on  a fair  principle,  the  rate  of  exchange  is 
generally  fixed  with  more  accuracy  than  it  would  be  if  the  merchants 
were  to  transact  the  business  directly  with  one  another ; for,  being  in- 
terested in  concealing  their  transactions  from  each  other,  they  could  not 
bo  well  understand  the  situation  of  the  market. 

The  course  of  exchange  between  countries  is  primarily  regulated  by 
the  relative  value  of  the  current  specie  in  each  respective  country. 
Those  which  have  a great  diversity  of  circulating  specie  generally  reg- 
ulate their  currency  by  reckoning  an  agio,  which  varies  in  different 
countries.  Bills  drawn  in  Great  Britain  upon  Hamburg  or  the  Nether- 
lands are  considered  payable  in  banco,  that  is  to  say,  in  money,  either 
real  or  fictitious,  of  a certain  standard  value  ; and  the  party  on  whom 
Btteh  bills  are  drawn  sometimes  receives,  but  mostly  pays,  an  agio  or 
discount  proportioned  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  currency. 

All  bills  drawn  on  Great  Britain  are  supposed  payable  in  the  standard 
coin  of  the  kingdom ; there  is  consequently  no  necessity  for  an  agio ; 
yet  the  exchange  is  more  or  less  favorable  according  to  the  purity  or 
deficiency  of  the  current  specie,  or  from  any  sudden  increase  or  dim- 
inution of  the  bills  drawn  in  one  country  upon  another. 

The  par  of  the  currency  of  any  two  countries  means,  among  mer* 
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chants,  the  equivalence  of  a certain  amount  of  the  currency  of  the  one 
in  the  currency  of  the  other,  supposing  the  currencies  of  both  to  be  of 
the  precise  weight  and  purity  fixed  by  their  respective  mints.  Thus, 
according  to  the  mint  regulations  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  one 
pound  sterling  is  equal  to  25  francs  20  cents,  which  is  said  to  be  the  par 
between  London  and  Paris.  And  the  exchange  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  said  to  be  at  par  when  bills  are  negotiated  on  this  footing ; that 
is,  for  example,  when  a bill  for  £ 100  drawn  in  London  is  worth  2,520 
francs  in  Paris,  and  conversely.  When  £ 1 in  London  buys  a bill  on 
Paris  for  more  than  25  francs  10  cents,  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  in 
favor  of  London  and  against  Paris  ; and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  £ 1 
in  London  will  not  buy  a bill  on  Paris  for  25  francs  20  cents,  the  ex* 
change  is  against  London  and  in  favor  of  Paris. 

When  a merchant  in  London  wishes  to  discharge  a debt  due  by  him  in 
Paris,  he  makes  it  his  business  to  ascertain,  not  only  the  state  of  the  direct 
exchange  between  London  and  Paris,  but  also  the  state  of  the  exchange 
between  London  and  Hamburg,  Hamburg  and  Paris,  & c. ; for  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  it  might  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to  buy  a 
bill  on  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  or  Lisbon,  and  to  direct  his  agent  to  in- 
vest the  proceeds  in  a bill  on  Paris,  rather  than  remit  directly  to  the  lat- 
ter place. 

Dr.  Kelly  in  his  “ Universal  Cambist,”  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  a very  large  transaction  was  actually  conducted 
by  indirect  remittances.  In  1804,  Spain  was  bound  to  pay  to  France  a 
large  subsidy ; and  in  order  to  do  this  three  distinct  methods  presented 
themselves ; — 

First.  To  send  dollars  to  Paris. 

Secondly.  To  remit  bills  of  exchange  directly  to  Paris. 

Thirdly.  To  authorize  Paris  to  draw  directly  on  Spain. 

The  first  of  these  methods  was  tried,  but  it  was  found  too  slow  and  ex- 
pensive ; and  the  second  and  third  plans  were  considered  likely  to  turn 
the  exchange  against  Spain.  The  following  method,  by  the  indirect  or 
circular  exchange,  was  therefore  adopted.  A merchant,  or  banquier , at 
Paris  was  appointed  to  manage  the  operation,  which  he  thus  conducted. 
He  chose  London,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Cadiz,  Madrid,  and  Paris, 
as  the  principal  hinges  on  which  the  operation  was  to  turn  ; and  he  en- 
gaged correspondents  in  each  of  these  cities  to  support  the  circulation. 
Madrid  and  Cadiz  were  the  places  in  Spain  from  whence  remittances 
were  to  be  made ; and  dollars  were,  of  course,  to  be  sent  where  they 
bore  the  highest  price,  for  which  bills  were  to  be  procured  on  Paris,  or 
on  any  other  places  that  might  be  deemed  more  advantageous. 

The  principle  being  thus  established,  it  only  remained  to  regulate  the 
extent  of  the  operation,  so  as  not  to  issue  too  much  paper  on  Spain,  and 
to  give  the  circulation  as  much  support  as  possible  from  real  business. 
With  this  view,  London  was  chosen  as  a place  to  which  the  operation 
might  be  chiefly  directed,  as  the  price  of  dollars  was  then  high  in  Eng- 
land, a circumstance  which  rendered  the  proportional  exchange  advan- 
tageous to  Spain. 

The  business  was  commenced  at  Paris,  where  the  negotiation  of 
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drafts  issued  on  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam  served  to  answer  die  imme* 
diate  demands  of  the  state ; and  orders  were  transmitted  to  these  places 
to  draw  for  the  reimbursements  on  London,  Madrid,  or  Cadiz,  according 
as  the  course  of  exchange  was  most  favorable.  The  proceedings  were 
all  conducted  with  judgment,  and  attended  with  complete  success.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  operation  the  course  of  exchange  of  Cadiz 
on  London  was  36d.,  but  by  the  plan  adopted  Spain  got  39|,  or  about 
8 per  cent.,  by  the  remittance  of  dollars  to  London,  and  considerable  ad* 
vantages  were  also  gained  by  the  circulation  of  bills  through  the  several 
places  on  the  Continent 

While  on  the  subject  of  exchanges  we  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  a re* 
markable  contrast  between  the  trading  of  England  with  America  as  com* 
pared  with  that  of  all  other  commercial  nations.  When  cotton  is  pur* 
chased  in  America  for  the  English  market,  the  shipper  values  on  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  to  whom  the  cotton  is  consigned  by  a bill  or 
bills  of  exchange,  drawn  at  60  days'  sight,  for  the  value  of  the  pur* 
chase,  together  with  his  commission  of  5 per  cent.,  and  has  the  facility 
of  disposing  of  his  bills  in  his  own  market. 

When  goods  are  purchased  in  Great  Britain  for  the  American  market, 
the  buyer,  instead  of  drawing  direct  on  the  houses  in  America  to  whom 
the  goods  are  consigned,  values  on  a house  in  London,  and  the  bills  so 
drawn  are  accepted  on  commission.  Herein  a remarkable  contrast  in 
the  trade  from  England  to  America,  as  compared  with  the  trade  from 
America  to  England,  presents  itself. 

For  what  is  imported  into  England  a pledge  is  given  to  pay  in  60  or 
90  days,  after  receiving  the  bills  of  lading,  by  accepting  a bill  or  bills 
of  exchange,  while,  for  what  is  exported  to  America,  no  pledge  of  the 
kind  is  afforded.  There  is  merely  an  understanding  that  funds  are  to 
be  forthcoming  in  time  to  meet  the  payments  to  which  the  shipper  has 
pledged  his  name.  In  the  one  case,  the  party’s  name  is  pledged  to  a 
definite  moment  in  his  own  market,  where  credit  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him ; in  the  other  case,  the  name  of  an  agent  in  another 
market  is  pledged  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract,  the  party  re- 
ally liable  not  being  responsible  for  the  consequence  of  delayed  payment. 

To  place  the  trade  of  America  on  the  same  footing  as  all  other  com- 
mercial nations  has  long  been  a desideratum.  Numerous  appeals,  in 
the  shape  of  pamphlets  and  other  publications,  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  a course  of  exchange  between  the  two  countries,  have  brought 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  almost  every  mercantile  man ; yet,  strange  to 
wy,  no  step  has  yet  been  taken  to  effect  the  object ; it  is  an  evil  which 
must  ultimately  work  its  own  cure. 

We  now  proceed  to  advert  to  some  of  the  legal  definitions  of  bills  of 
exchange,  and  the  laws  respecting  them. 

Blackstone  has  defined  a bill  of  exchange  as  an  open  letter  of  re- 
quest from  one  man  to  another,  desiring  him  to  pay  a sum  named 
therein  to  a third  party  on  his  account,  either  on  demand  or  at  a certain 
number  of  days  after  date  or  after  sight. 

The  person  who  makes  or  draws  a bill  of  exchange  is  termed  the 
u^vrer ; he  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is,  before  acceptance,  called  the 
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drawee,  and  after  the  acceptance  the  acceptor;  the  person  in  whose 
favor  it  is  drawn  is  termed  the  payee,  and,  when  he  indorses  the  bill, 
the  indorser ; and  the  person  to  whom  he  transfers  it  is  called  the  in- 
dorsee ; and  in  all  cases  the  person  in  possession  of  the  bill  is  called  the 
holder.  Besides  these  immediate  parties,  a person  may  become  inter- 
ested in  a collateral  way,  as,  when  the  drawee  refuses  to  accept,  any 
third  party,  although  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  bill  when  first 
drawn,  may  accept,  after  protest  for  non-acceptance  by  the  drawee,  for 
honor  of  the  bill  generally,  or  of  the  drawer,  or  of  any  particular  indors- 
er; in  which  case  such  an  acceptance  is  an  acceptance  supra  protest , and 
the  person  making  it  is  styled  the  acceptor  for  the  honor  of  the  person  or 
persons  on  whose  account  he  comes  forward,  and  he  acquires  certain  rights 
and  subjects  himself  to  nearly  the  same  obligations  as  if  the  bill  had 
been  directed  to  him.  A person  may  also  become  a party  to  the  instru- 
ment by  oaying  it  supra  protest , either  for  the  honor  of  the  drawer  or 
indorsers.  When  a party  residing  abroad  draws  or  indorses  a bill  of 
exchange,  which  he  has  reason  to  suppose  will  not  be  honored,  either  by 
acceptance  or  at  maturity,  he  affixes  a notice  on  the  bill  to  the  following 
effect:  — “ In  case  of  need  apply  to  A.  B.  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street.” 
In  compliance  with  such  notice,  the  bill,  if  dishonored,  is  protested, 
and  presented  to  the  parties  so  referred  to,  and  if  regular  in  every  other 
respect  is  accepted  or  paid,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  immense  advantage  of  this  arrangement  may  be  judged  of,  if  we 
suppose  the  case  of  a merchant  at  Constantinople  indorsing  a bill,  and, 
after  referring  it,  in  case  of  need,  to  his  correspondents  in  London,  at 
which  place  it  is  made  payable,  transmits  it  to  Spain,  from  whence  it 
is  sent  to  Leghorn,  and  subsequently  to  London,  passing  in  its  transit 
through  the  hands  of  several  parties,  all  of  whom  affix  their  names  to 
the  bill ; and,  should  it  be  dishonored  when  at  maturity,  instead  of  re- 
tracing its  course  through  the  hands  of  the  several  parties  who  have  in- 
dorsed it,  is  at  once  paid  under  protest,  for  honor  of  the  indorser  at 
Constantinople,  and  transmitted  direct  to  him. 

All  parties,  whether  merchants  or  not,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  having  capacity  and  understanding,  may  be  parties  to  a bill  of 
exchange.  An  infant  cannot  be  bound  by  a bill  or  note  drawn  by  him 
during  his  nonage,  even  should  it  be  given  for  necessaries  ; but  as  the 
contract  of  an  infant  is  only  voidable,  and  not  void,  an  express  promise 
of  payment  after  he  attains  his  full  age  will  render  him  liable. 

There  are  two  principal  qualities  essential  to  the  validity  of  a bill  or 
note ; first,  that  it  be  payable  at  all  events,  not  dependent  on  any  con- 
tingency, nor  payable  out  of  a particular  fund  ; and  secondly,  that  it  be 
for  the  payment  of  money  only,  and  not  for  the  payment  of  money 
jointly  with  the  performance  of  some  act,  or  in  the  alternative. 

If  the  bill  or  note  be  insufficient  in  its  formation,  in  either  of  these  re- 
spects, it  will  not  become  valid  by  any  subsequent  occurrence  rendering 
the  payment  no  longer  contingent.  In  a case,  Kingston  r.  Long,  25 
Geo.  III.,  an  action  was  brought  against  the  acceptor  of  a bill,  which  he 
made  payable,  44  provided  the  terms  mentioned  in  certain  letters  written 
by  the  drawer  were  complied  with.”  The  court  held,  44  This  was  no  bill 
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until  after  such  compliance,  and,  if  it  was  not  a bill  when  drawn,  it 
could  not  afterwards  become  so.” 

The  records  of  our  courts  of  law  contain  innumerable  cases  in  which 
parties  have  failed  in  establishing  their  claim  against  the  issue  of  a bill 
which  makes  the  payment  contingent  on  any  event  other  than  the  failure 
of  the  general  credit  of  the  person  drawing  or  negotiating  it. 

Should  any  alteration,  interlineation,  or  erasure  be  made  in  a bill  of 
exchange,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  privy  thereto,  it  will  dis* 
charge  them  from  all  liabilities  thereon,  though  the  bill  may  afterwards 
come  into  the  hands  of  a party  not  aware  of  such  alteration. 

The  negotiability  of  a bill  of  exchange  depends  on  the  insertion  of 
sufficient  operative  words  of  transfer ; the  usual  modes  of  making  a bill 
transferable  are  by  making  it  payable  to  A or  order,  or  to  A’s  order, 
or  to  A or  bearer,  or  to  bearer  generally. 

It  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  insert  the  words  “ value  received,” 
they  being  implied  in  every  bill  and  indorsement,  as  much  as  if  they 
had  bqen  expressed  in  totidem  verbis  ; but,  in  England,  to  entitle  the 
holder  of  an  inland  bill  or  note  for  payment  of  £ 20  and  upwards  to  re- 
ceive interest  and  damages  against  the  drawer  and  indorser,  in  default 
of  acceptance  or  payment,  these  words  should  be  inserted,  as  laid  down 
in  9 and  10  Will.  III.  c.  17  ; 3 and  4 Anne,  c.  9. 

A bill  of  exchange  is  presumed  to  have  been  made  upon  a good  and 
valuable  consideration ; but  between  the  drawer,  the  acceptor,  the  in- 
dorsee, and  his  immediate  indorser,  the  legality  or  want  of  considera- 
tion, or  the  insufficiency  of  the  amount  thereof,  may  be  insisted  upon 
by  way  of  defence  to  an  action  on  the  bill.  And  where  a bill  is  for  ac- 
commodation, and  the  holder  has  given  value  only  for  a part  of  the 
amount,  he  cannot  recover  upon  the  bill  beyond  that  amount. 

The  non-acceptance  of  a bill  of  exchange  on  presentation  is  the  dis- 
honor of  the  bill ; and  when  notice  of  such  refusal  to  accept  is  given 
to  the  parties  interested  in  the  bill  in  due  course,  the  holder  may  insist 
on  the  immediate  payment  of  the  amount  from  the  party  negotiating  it 
l«rd  Kenyon  decided,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  that  if  a bill,  which  is 
given  in  payment,  does  not  turn  out  to  be  productive,  it  is  not  that  which 
it  purported  to  be,  and  that  which  the  party  receiving  it  expected  ; and, 
therefore,  he  may  consider  it  as  a nullity,  and  act  as  if  no  such  bill  had 
been  given.  When  a bill  has  been  presented  for  acceptance  and  re- 
fused, and  a protest  forwarded  to  the  last  indorser,  it  is  not  obligatory 
on  the  holder  to  present  it  again,  even  for  payment,  at  the  time  it  pur- 
ports to  be  due.  Take  the  following  example. 

A.  B.,  a banker  at  Liverpool,  forwarded  to  his  London  correspondent 
& bill  for  £ 200,  drawn  from  New  York,  on  a merchant  in  Broad  Street. 
This  bill  was  presented  for  acceptance  and  refused ; due  notice  of  its 
dishonor  was  sent  to  A.  B.,  accompanied  by  a protest ; on  its  maturity, 
Jt  was  presented  for  payment  and  protested  ; the  letter  containing  the 
bill  and  protest,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Liverpool,  was  misdirected  to 
Edinburgh;  this  error  was  not  discovered  by  the  London  house  until 
the  letter  was  returned  to  the  writer,  which  of  course  was  several  days 
after,  as  the  case  occured  before  the  formation  of  railroads. 
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On  the  bill  being  returned  to  Liverpool,  A.  B.  refused  to  take  it  back, 
on  the  ground  that,  not  having  received  it  in  course  of  post,  after  it  be- 
came due,  he  had  considered  it  wa9  duly  honored,  and  had  paid  over 
the  money  to  his  customer.  On  being  reminded  of  the  circumstance  of 
the  protest  for  non-acceptance,  together  with  the  fact  of  his  not  having 
received  any  intimation  of  its  having  since  been  accepted,  together  with 
a reference  to  Lord  Kenyon’s  opinion  above  referred  to,  be  reluctantly 
consented  to  take  it  back.* 

By  the  1st  and  2d  Geo.  IV.  c.  78,  regulating  the  acceptance  of  bills 
of  exchange,  it  is  declared  that,  — 

44  Whereas  according  to  law  as  hath  been  adjudged,  where  a bill  is  accepted  payable 
at  a banker’s,  the  acceptance  thereof  is  not  a general  but  a qualified  acceptance ; and 
whereas  a practice  hath  very  greatly  prevailed  among  merchants  and  traders  so  to  ac- 
cept bills,  and  the  same  have  been  among  such  persons  very  generally  considered  as 
bills  generally  accepted,  and  accepted  without  qualification;  and  whereas  many  peis 
sons  have  been  and  may  be  much  prejudiced  and  misled  by  such  practice  and  under- 
standing, and  persons  accepting  bills  may  relieve  themselves  from  all  inconveniences 
by  giving  such  notice  as  hereinafter  mentioned  of  their  intention  to  make  only  a quali- 
fied acceptance  thereof  : — it  is  therefore  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  accept  a 
bill  of  exchange  payable  at  the  house  of  a banker  or  other  place  without  further  ex- 
pression to  his  acceptance,  such  acceptance  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a general  acceptance  of  such  bill ; but  if  the  acceptor  shall  in  his 
acceptance  express  that  he  accepts  the  bill  payable  at  a banker’s  house  or  other  place 
only,  and  not  otherwise  or  elsewhere \ such  acceptance  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a qualified  acceptance  of  such  bill,  except  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, when  such  payment  shall  have  been  first  duly  demanded  at  such  banker’s  house 
or  other  place ; and  no  acceptance  of  any  inland  bill  of  exchange  shall  be  sufficient  to 
charge  any  person,  unless  such  acceptance  be  in  writing  on  such  bill ; or,  if  there  be 
more  than  one  part  of  such  bill,  on  one  of  the  said  parts  .” 

The  following  extract  from  a treatise  by  Sir  John  Bayley,  late  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  on  the  law  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, furnishes  important  information  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted 
wkh  dishonored  bills. 

44  Though  no  prescribed  form  be  necessary  for  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  a bill  or 
note,  it  ought  to  import  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  is  considered  liable,  and 
that  payment  from  nim  is  expected. 

44  The  notice  ought  to  import  that  the  bill  or  note  has  been  dishonored : a mere  de- 
mand for  payment,  and  threat  of  law  proceedings  in  case  of  non-payment,  is  not  su£ 
iefent,  especially  if  such  demand  be  made  on  the  day  the  bill  or  note  becomes  due. 

44  The  notice  must  come  from  the  holder,  or  from  some  party  entitled  to  call  far 
payment  or  reimbursement. 

44  If  the  day  on  which  notice  ought  to  be  given  be  a day  of  public  rest,  as  Christmas 
Day,  or  Good  Friday,  or  a day  of  similar  sanctity,  according  to  the  religion  of  the 
party  bound  to  give  notice,  the  notice  need  not  be  given  until  the  following  day ; but 
this  regulation  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

44  If  the  holder  of  a bill  or  note  place  it  in  the  hands  of  his  banker,  the  banker  is 
only  bound  to  give  notice  of  its  dishonor  to  his  customer,  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
hanker  were  himself  the  holder,  and  his  customer  were  the  party  next  entitled  to 
notice. 

44  Sending  a verbal  notice  to  a merchant’s  counting-house  in  the  ordinary  hours  of 
business,  at  a time  when  he  or  some  of  his  people  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
there,  is  sufficient : it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  or  to  send  a written  notice,  or  to  send 
to  the  house  where  he  lives ; sending  notice  by  the  post  is  sufficient,  though  it  be  not 


* This  case  actually  occurred  to  the  author,  who,  when  a young  man,  committed  the 
error  of  misdirecting  a letter  in  the  way  described. 
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received ; and  where  there  is  no  post  it  is  sufficient  to  send  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
conveyance. 

“Notice  to  one  of  several  partners  is  notice  to  all ; and  when  a bill  has  been  drawn 
by  a firm  upon  one  of  the  partners,  and  by  him  accepted  and  dishonored,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  such  dishonor  to  the  firm,  for  this  must  necessarily  be  known  to 
one  of  them  ; and  the  knowledge  of  one  is  the  knowledge  of  all. 

“Upon  an  acceptance  payable  at  a banker’s,  notice  of  non-payment  need  not  be 
given  to  the  acceptor,  for  he  makes  the  bankers  his  agents  ; presentment  to  them  is 
presentment  to  him. 

“ A person  who  has  been  once  discharged  by  laches  from  his  liability  on  a bill  or 
note,  is  always  discharged ; and  therefore,  when  two  or  more  parties  to  a bill  or  note 
have  been  so  discharged,  bat  one  of  them,  not  knowing  of  the  laches,  pays  it,  he  pays 
it  in  his  own  wrong,  and  cannot  recover  the  money  from  another  of  such  parties.” 

It  is  held  that  a bill  df  exchange  founded  on  a gambling  transaction 
(9  Anne,  c.  14)  is  illegal ; but  by  the  58  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  a “ bill  of  ex- 
change or  promissory  note,  although  founded  on  an  usurious  contract, 
does  not  vitiate  the  same  in  the  hands  of  a bona  fide  holder  not  knowing 
of  such  usurious  contract.”  And  in  general  where  the  bill  is  fair  and 
legal  in  its  reception,  a subsequent  illegal  contract  or  consideration  tak- 
ing place  in  the  indorsements,  &c.,  will  not  invalidate  it  in  the  hands  of 
a bona  fide  holder. 

Pkomissobt  Notes  and  Checks.  — The  chief  distinction  between 
promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  is,  that  the  former  are  direct  en- 
gagements by  the  drawer  to  pay  them  according  to  their  tenor,  without 
the  intervention  of  a third  party  as  a drawer  or  acceptor. 

Promissory  notes  may  be  drawn  payable  on  demand  to  a person  named 
therein,  or  to  order  or  to  bearer  generally.  It  was  formerly  questionable 
whether  these  instruments  were  assignable  or  indorsable  over,  within 
the  custom  of  merchants,  to  any  other  person ; or  whether  the  person  to 
whom  any  such  note  was  payable  could  maintain  an  action  against  the 
person  who  first  made  and  signed  the  same,  or  whether  any  person  to 
whom  such  note  should  be  assigned  could,  within  the  said  custom  of 
merchants,  maintain  any  action  upon  such  note  against  the  person  who 
first  made  or  signed  it. 

Lord  Holt  ruled  in  Clerk  v.  Martin,  that  the  payer,  and  in  Butler  v. 
Crips,  that  the  indorsee,  of  a promissory  note  could  not  maintain  an  ac- 
tion against  the  maker  thereof,  such  note  not  being  within  the  custom  of 
merchants,  but  it  was  to  be  considered  only  as  an  evidence  of  debt. 

Such  uncertainty  in  the  law  gave  rise  to  great  difficulty  in  the  negoti- 
ation of  such  instruments,  and  even  affected  the  free  circulation  of  the 
sealed  bills  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  as  a 
means  of  upholding  the  credit  of  bank-notes,  that  a change  should  be 
made  in  the  law.  Accordingly  an  act,  3 and  4 Anne,  c.  9,  was 
passed,  which  enacted,  “ that  all  notes  in  writing  made  or  signed  by 
any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  or  by  the  servant  or 
agent  of  any  corporation,  banker,  goldsmith,  merchant,  or  trader,  usu- 
ally intrusted  by  them  to  sign  such  notes  for  them,  whereby  such  per- 
sons, & c.,  or  their  servant  or  agent,  promise  to  pay  to  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  to  order  or  bearer,  the 
money  mentioned  in  such  note  shall  be  construed  to  be  by  virtue  there- 
of due  and  payable  to  such  persons,  &c.,  to  whom  the  same  is  made 
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payable;  and  also  each  note  payable  to  any  person,  6cc.,  or  order, 
shall  be  assignable  or  indorsable  over  in  the  same  manner  as  inland  bills 
of  exchange  are  or  may  be  by  the  custom  of  merchants ; and  the  per- 
son, &.c.,  to  whom  the  money  is  payable  may  maintain  an  action  for 
the  same,  in  such  manner  as  he  might  upon  any  inland  bill  of  exchange 
made  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants ; and  the  person,  &c.,  to 
whom  such  note  is  indorsed  or  assigned,  may  maintain  an  action  either 
against  any  of  the  persons,  fit-c.  who,  or  whose  servant  or  agent,  signed 
such  note,  or  against  any  of  the  persons  who  indorsed  the  same,  as  in 
cases  of  inland  bills  of  exchange  ; and  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  dam 
ages  and  costs  of  suit.” 

This  statute  placed  promissory  notes  on  the  same  footing  as  bills  of 
exchange,  and  consequently  the  decisions  and  rules  relating  to  the  one 
are  in  general  applicable  to  the  other.  A note  beginning,  “ 1 promise 
to  pay,”  and  signed  by  two  or  more  persons,  is  several  as  well  as  joint, 
and  the  parties  may  be  sued  jointly  as  well  as  severally ; but  when  & 
promissory  note  is  made  by  several,  and  expresses,  “ We  promise  to 
pay,”  it  is  a joint  note  only. 

A check  or  draft  on  a banker  is  as  negotiable  as  a bill  of  exchange. 
In  case  of  default  of  payment  by  the  drawer,  the  party  presenting  it 
may  maintain  an  action  against  the  drawer  or  party  paying  it  to  him,  on 
the  consideration  of  transfer,  unless  it  was  expressly  agreed,  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer,  that  the  assignee  should  take  the  instrument,  assigned  as 
payment,  and  run  the  risk  of  its  being  paid,  or  that  he  has  not  used  due 
diligence  in  presenting  the  check  for  payment,  in  which  case  it  will 
amount  to  payment ; and,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  banker,  the 
assignor  and  every  other  party  to  the  check  will  be  discharged. 

As  to  the  precise  time  a check  should  be  presented  for  payment  after 
it  has  been  paid  away,  there  is  some  degree  of  uncertainty.  It  may, 
however,  be  collected  from  the  cases  that  have  been  decided,  that  & 
check  on  a banker,  or  a cash  note,  &c.,  payable  on  demand,  if  given  in 
the  place  where  it  was  made  payable,  ought  to  be  presented  for  pay- 
ment the  same  day  it  is  received  ; or,  at  farthest,  early  on  the  following 
morning,  unless  prevented  by  distance  or  some  inevitable  cause  or  ac- 
cident, which  in  all  cases  will  excuse  the  neglect  to  make  a presentment 
so  soon  as  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

In  point  of  law  there  is  no  other  settled  rule  than  that  the  presentment 
must  be  made  within  a reasonable  time,  which,  as  observed  by  Lord  El- 
lenborough,  “ must  be  accommodated  to  other  business  and  affairs  of 
life ; and  the  party  is  not  bound  to  negloct  every  other  transaction  in 
order  to  present  the  check  op  the  same  day  he  receives  it.” 

Drafts  or  checks  for  the  payment  of  money  drawn  on  a banker  resid- 
ing or  transacting  the  business  of  a banker  within  ten  miles  of  the  place 
at  which  such  drafts  or  orders  are  drawn  or  given,  are  exempt  from 
stamp  duty,  provided  the  name  of  the  place  where  such  drafts  or 
ehecks  are  drawn  is  truly  expressed  thereon  ; 44  Geo.  III.  c.  93. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  given  as  comprehensive  an  account 
of  bills  of  exchange  as  the  nature  of  our  task  will  admit  of.  Those 
who  are  desirous  of  further  information,  as  to  the  various  legal  points, 
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will  do  well  to  consult  Bayley,  Byles,  and  Chitty,  whose  learned  works 
on  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange  are  text-books  for  the  legal  profession. 

The  late  Mr.  Rothschild  was  for  some  years  previous  to  his  death  the 
largest  operator  in  foreign  exchanges  that  the  present,  or  perhaps  any 
age,  has  produced.  It  may  not  therefore  be  considered  out  of  place  if 
we  give  a short  account  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  Rothschild  was  Meyer  Anselm,  who  was 
bom  in  Jew’s  Alley,  Frankfort.  He  was  brought  up  with  the  view  of 
being  made  a priest,  and  studied  with  such  application  as  soon  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  learned  archseologists. 

His  father,  however,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  placed  him  in  a 
counting-house  at  Hanover,  where,  although  he  did  not  renounce  his 
taste  for  science,  he  fulfilled  his  commercial  duties  with  the  utmost  skill 
and  success,  and  ultimately  became  a banker  at  Frankfort.  He  died  in 
1812,  leaving  to  five  sons  a considerable  fortune  and  unbounded  credit. 
On  his  death-bed  he  strongly  recommended  them  to  remain  united, 
which  advice  they  ever  after  strictly  followed ; and  to  this,  in  a great 
measure,  may  be  attributed  the  unexampled  success  of  most  of  their 
subsequent  joint  operations. 

Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild,  one  of  the  five  brothers,  came  to  England 
in  1808,  and  settled  in  Manchester,  where  he  acted  as  agent  to  his 
father  in  the  purchase  of  Manchester  goods  for  the  Continental  markets. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  intrusted  with  large  sums  for  investment  in  the 
various  public  securities  in  England ; and  the  judgment  he  exercised 
was  considered  so  sound,  that  he  insured  the  patronage  of  the  Elector 
of  Hesse  Cassel  And  other  German  princes,  and  finally  removed  to 
London. 

In  a very  few  years  his  financial  operations  pervaded  the  whole  of  the 
Continent,  and  exercised  more  or  less  influence  in  the  monetary  transac- 
tions of  the  English  government  He  undertook  to  carry  out  operations 
on  a larger  scale  than  had  ever  existed  in  Europe  previous  to  his  time. 
Besides  the  essential  cooperation  of  his  brothers,  he  had  agencies  in  al- 
most every  city,  either  in  the  old  or  new  world,  all  of  which,  under  his 
directions,  transacted  extensive  business  of  various  kinds. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
paying  the  dividends  on  foreign  loans  in  this  country ; and  to  make 
them  still  more  attractive,  he  fixed  the  rates  in  sterling  money,  thus 
avoiding  all  the  fluctuations  in  exchanges.  Besides  his  foreign  loan  con- 
tracts, Mr.  Rothschild  was  a purchaser  of,  and  large  dealer  in,  all  the 
European  government  securities.  His  great  success  in  loan  operations 
made  it  a matter  almost  of  rivalry,  with  all  those  states  who  wanted  to 
borrow  money,  to  obtain  his  cooperation. 

The  judgment  he  displayed  in  his  dealings  in  bullion  and  foreign  ex- 
changes was,  if  possible,  greater  than  in  his  loan  contracts : devolving, 
48  they  did,  wholly  upon  himself  and  his  brothers,  they  formed  a still 
more  important  feature  in  his  general  scale  of  profits. 

His  management  of  the  business  of  exchanges  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  matures  in  his  character.  He  never  hesitated  for  a moment 
in  fixing  a rate  either  as  a drawer  or  purchaser  of  a foreign  bill  of  ex- 
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change  on  any  part  of  the  world  ; and  his  memory  was  so  retentive, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  multifarious  and  immense  transactions  into 
which  he  entered  on  every  foreign  post-day  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  he 
never  took  a note  of  them  ; but,  on  his  return  to  his  office,  could  dictate 
to  his  clerks  the  whole  of  the  bargains  he  had  made,  with  the  various 
rates  of  exchange,  and  the  names  of  the  several  parties  with  whom  he 
had  dealt,  with  the  most  perfect  exactness. 

Mr.  Rothschild  was  a constant  attendant  on  ’Change  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday ; and,  for  years,  was  in  the  habit  of  planting  himself  at  a 
particular  spot,  with  his  back  to  the  pillar  known  to  every  frequenter  of 
the  Exchange  as  44  Rothschild’s  pillar”;  but,  alas  for  human  great- 
ness ! he  was  on  one  occasion  doomed  to  experience  the  sad  annoyance, 
that  he  had  no  especial  right  to  that  particular  spot.  A person  of  the 
name  of  Rose,  possessed  of  great  courage,  but  little  judgment,  one 
Tuesday  afternoon,  purposely  placed  himself  on  the  spot  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  the  millionnaire.  On  Mr.  Rothschild’s  approach  he  requested 
the  party  to  move.  This  was  just  what  the  other  expected,  and  what 
he  was  prepared  to  dispute.  He  argued  that  this  was  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, free  to  all  ; and  he,  as  a British  subject,  had  a right  to  stand 
there  if  he  thought  fit.  This  doctrine  could  not  of  course  be  disputed  ; 
but  he  was  told  it  was  the  spot  that  Mr.  Rothschild  invariably  occu- 
pied, and,  as  such,  ought  to  be  yielded  : but  no  ; this  dogged  Rose, 
being  a powerful  man,  defied  Mr.  Rothschild  and  all  his  tribe  to  remove 
him.  For  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour  — the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  Exchange  time  — did  he  keep  possession  of  the  pillar ; and  not 
until  the  whole  business  of  the  exchange  of  the  day  was  jeopardized  did 
this  silly  personage,  after  having,  as  he  said,  established  his  right,  retire, 
amidst  the  yells  and  howls  of  all  the  merchants  there  assembled. 

Mr.  Rothschild  was  not  celebrated  for  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
writing ; this  defect,  on  one  occasion,  caused  him  some  little  annoyance. 
He  was  travelling  in  Scotland,  and,  on  his  return,  stopped  at  the  town 
of  Montrose ; and,  wishing  to  replenish  his  exhausted  exchequer,  went 
to  the  bank,  and  requested  cash  for  a draft  of  £ 100  on  his  agent  in 
London.  He  was,  however,  much  surpised  at  the  refusal  of  the  bank 
manager  to  honor  his  check,  without,  as  he  said,  having  the  genuineness 
of  the  signature,  which  he  was  unable  to  read,  previously  accredited, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  forwarded  to  London.  To  this  arrange- 
ment Mr.  Rothschild  was  compelled  to  submit ; and  as  at  that  time  it 
took  six  days  before  an  answer  could  be  received  from  London,  he  was 
detained  until  the  reply  came,  which  of  course  proving  favorable,  he 
was  enabled  to  pursue  his  journey. 

Mr.  Rothschild  died  at  Frankfort  on  the  28th  of  July,  1836,  and  on 
the  news  of  his  death  reaching  London,  (the  news  was  brought  by  a 
pigeon,  and  merely  stated  44  He  is  dead,”)  it  occasioned  a greater  sen- 
sation on  the  Royal  Exchange  than  was,  perhaps,  ever  produced  by  any 
event  of  a similar  nature.  He  was  buried  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust following,  at  the  burial-ground  belonging  to  the  great  German 
Synagogue  in  Duke’s  Place,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  upwards 
of  forty  carriages,  including  those  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  of 
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the  mercnants  and  bankers  of  the  city  of  London,  besides  several 
mourning  coaches  containing  his  family  and  private  friends. 

The  late  Mr.  Rothschild’s  sons,  “ the  Brothers  Rothschild,  may  be 
seen  almost  daily  on  the  Exchange,  occupying  about  the  same  spot  as 
their  father  did,  and  exemplifying  by  their  unity,  which  is  the  bond  of 
peace  the  good  effects  of  the  advice  of  their  grandfather,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  their  father  and  his  brothers* 


THE  EXPORT  OF  GOLD  TO  EUROPE. 

Th*  gold  eagle  weighs  258  grains,  ^ne 

The  new  Victoria  sovereign  123^  grains,  fine. 

By  the  last  advices  from  London  the  current  price  of  foreign  gold  (British  stand- 
ard as  above)  was  £ 3 17*.  9 d.  per  oz. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  buying  American  gold  (British  standard)  at  £3  17s.  8 d. 
per  oz. 

The  London  Economist  (one  of  the  best  commercial  journals  in  the  world,  and 
which  ought  to  be  better  known  in  this  country)  says,  — “ It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  every  week  almost  announces  importations  of  gold  from  the  United  States,  and 

every  week  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  Bank  diminishes The  money  market 

hjtt  been  for  the  last  few  days,  and  is  to-day,  a little  stiffer.  For  money  on  call,  2j  is 
given,  and  the  best  bills  cannot  be  discounted  under  3 or  3£  per  cent.”  It  is  therefore 
evident  as  respects  England,  that  she  is  not  likely  to  need  less  of  our  gold  than  she 
has  heretofore  had.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  profitable  to  send  it  there. 

1,000  eagles  at  25  grains  weigh  537|  oz.  at  £ 3 17s.  9 d,  . ... 

Deduct  tax  difference  of  English  and  American  standard  jjjfo  . • 

Total,  . . . . , .... 

Add  interest  for  60  days*  sight  of  bills  drawn  against  this  gold  at  Si  per  cent,  while 

running  to  maturity,  . . 

Total,  . ...  • ... 

Cost  of  1,000  eaglas,  ....  #10,000.00 

Freight  and  insurance,  each  f par  cent,  . • . 75.00 

To(al,  ...  ...  . $10,076.00 

£ 2,058  5s.  8*d.  at  9§  per  cent  is, $ 10,077. 15 

Showing  (if  the  above  calculation  is  correct)  that  American  gold  can  be  shipped 
without  loss  at  an  exchange  of  9|  per  cent  to  London  bankers  ana  others,  who  do  not 
have  to  pay  the  commission  for  selling  foreign  coin  which  is  charged  to  a merchant 
remitting  in  this  form.  But  supposing  their  agents  here  to  charge  them  £ per  cent, 
for  buying  and  shipping,  it  follows  that  the  operation  is  profitable  at  an  exchange 
exceeding  9|  per  cent  and  at  10i  per  cent,  there  can  be  no  better  and  sa ref 
business  for  an  English  banker  (who  can  get  but  34  per  cent,  at  home  for  hid 
money)  than  to  order  his  agent  in  the  United  States  to  draw  at  sixty  days  and  remit 
the  proceeds  in  American  eagles  or  double  eagles  (the  smaller  coin  are  usually  too 
much  worn  to  be  profitable)  twice  each  month,  by  the  steamships  taking  out  the  bills, 
thus  netting  1 per  cent,  a month  without  the  outlay  of  a penny,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
having  gold  in  hand  to  meet  his  acceptances,  two  months  before  they  fall  due.  By 
exchanging  it  with  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  British  standard,  he  makes  his  account 
• desirable  one,  and  is  further  able  to  discount  his  acceptances  of  his  American  agent's 
bills  at  5 or  6 per  cent,  should  money  be  in  demand,  and  so  secure  a still  larger 
profit. 

There  does  not,  therefore,  appear  much  chance  of  a falling  off  in  the  export  of 
gold,  until  exchange  falls  permanently  below  10  per  cent,  say  to  9£  or  9$. 


£ *.  d. 
2,089  10  71 
32  7 9 

2.067  2 10* 

11  2 10 

2.068  5 8* 
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The  evil  is  manifest  of  an  attempt  to  counteract  the  great  laws  of  demand  and  sop 
ply  by  loans  and  credits  oat  of  all  reason,  upon  “ call,”  upon  stocks,  and  accommoda- 
tion paper,  upon  drafts  without  sales  (and  sometimes  without  property)  to  meet  them, 
by  renewals  and  other  kinds  of  44  kiting,”  instead  of  confining  discounts  to  bond  fide 
business  paper.  , 

Parties  have  been  thus  enabled  not  only  to  import,  but  raise,  manufacture,  and  hold 
goods,  landsharcs,  and  other  property,  far  beyond  their  means  and  the  wants  of  their 
country,  and  now  that  the  loans  are  called  in,  sales  must  be  made,  and  at  prices  much 
below  those  ruling  under  the  smaller  stocks  of  some  months  since,  with  a further  loss 
of  interest  and  expenses.  It  will  not  do  for  a whole  community  to  invest  all  its  means, 
and,  while  it  sells  nothing,  borrow  heavily  to  pile  up  further  stocks.  In  the  worlds  of 
14  Pearl  Street,”  14  it  Is  the  part  of  a wise  man  to  foresee  the  evil  and  hide  himself”  He 
who  can  confine  himself  to  realizing,  to  discharging  his  debts,  and  placing  himself  in  a 
strong  position  for  the  next  three  or  four  months,  will  be  a 44  wise  man.  — A Boston 
Merchant. 


Cost  of  Exportation  of  Gold.  — The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  makes 
the  following  corrections : — 

The  calculation  in  this  extract  may  be  correct,  but  the  basis  is  erroneous.  The 
Bank  of  England  receives  American  gold  by  weight  (without  reference  to  the  British 
standard)  at  £3  16s.  2 d.  per  oz. ; while  the  above  calculation  accounts  for  them  at 
£3  16s.  6 id.  This  would  make  a material  difference  in  the  above  estimate,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  comparison:  — 


Amount  croditad  as  above,  . 2,067  2 10* 

637*  oz.  at  £3  16t.  2d., 2,016  19  7 

Difference, 10  3 3* 


But  let  us  turn  from  a supposed  case  to  a bond  fide  shipment  recently  made.  A 
house  in  this  city  recently  sent  $ 60,000  in  new  double  eagles  to  Liverpool,  at  the  cost, 
for  freight  and  insurance,  of  $546.  The  only  other  charge  was  7s.  quarterage,  &c.,  on 
the>other  side.  The  weight,  as  returned  by  the  Bank,  was  268  lbs.  8 oz.  8 dwts.,  or  a 
fraction  less  than  the  estimate  above.  The  net  amount  credited  was  £ 1,227  11s.  8cf.; 
which,  at  the  usual  allowance  of  5 per  cent,  interest  on  open  account,  would  be,  as 
given  by  us  the  other  day,  a little  over  109}  for  exchange,  or  about  109{{. 


Remarks. 

In  reply  to  the  former  statement,  we  have  to  say  that  it  errs  at  the  out- 
set, in  taking  United  States  standards  and  assays  as  the  basis  upon 
which  our  gold  coin  is  purchased  in  the  London  market.  Thus,  as  our 
coin  ought  to  be  900  parts  fine  in  a thousand,  and  as  our  assays  report 
their  coin  at  915J  parts,  it  is  assumed  that  British  dealers  are  guided 
by  those  data.  But  upon  inquiry  there,  we  shall  find  that  they  consider 
their  own  coin  as  being  916§  parts  fine  in  a thousand  (or  22  carats)  as 
their  law  requires,  and  at  the  same  time  rely  upon  their  own  mint  as- 
says for  the  fineness  of  our  coins.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  know 
how  they  report  upon  our  gold.  We  have  understood,  in  general  terms, 
that  it  is  found  to  be  equal  to  the  alleged  or  legal  fineness  ; and,  indeed, 
a late  letter  from  an  English  gentleman  residing  in  London,  and  fully 
conversant  with  mint  affairs,  states  that  u the  twenty-dollar  pieces  run  a 
trifle  better  than  the  standard.” 

But  taking  the  basis  of  an  exact  equality  to  legal  standard,  or 
fine,  it  is  next  to  be  noticed,  that  the  British  assayers  adhere  to  the  old 
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carat  system  of  notation,  and  do  not  report  nearer  than  ^ of  a carat,  oi 
l of  a carat-grain  ; also,  that  if  the  coin  under  trial  should  fall  only  a 
shade  below  a certain  eighth,  they  drop  down  to  the  eighth  below  ; con- 
sequently their  report  upon  our  coin  would  be  technically  W.  or 
worse  one  carat-grain  and  five  eighths,  — which  is  899f  thousandths, 
very  nearly.  Then  we  have  $ 10,000  in  gold,  weighing  537 £ ounces, 
producing  527.58  ounces  in  British  legal  standard,  which  at  £ 3 175.  9d. 
yields  <£2,050  19s.  4d.,  instead  of  <£  2,057  25.  10 \d. 


THE  MONEY  PRESSURE. 

Thb  money  pressure,  which  is  now  felt  in  all  the  Atlantic  cities,  has  occasioned 
many  surmises  as  to  the  cause.  Excessive  imports  are  supposed  to  be  it,  when  they 
are  only  the  apparent,  and  not  the  real  cause ; the  extension  of  credits  being  the  true 
one.  'The  surest  way  to  prevent  more  goods  coming  to  this  country  than  are  needed 
for  consumption,  is  to  equalize  the  credits  in  this  country  and  Europe ; and  as  they 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  extended  anywhere,  they  must  be  shortened  here , or  we  shall 
continue  to  pour  the  profits  of  our  industry  into  the  lap  of  our  Transatlantic  competi- 
tors. Some  of  our  wisest  merchants  think  that  excessive  imports  are  the  great  stimu- 
lants to  long  credits ; and  because  money  panics  have  been  attributed  to  this,  the 
wrong  cause,  they  have  hitherto  not  been  prevented.  It  is  a law  of  trade,  found  true 
by  experience,  that  goods  will  seek  the  market  where  they  command  the  highest  price; 
and  it  is  as  true  that  parties  who  buy  at  from  six  to  twelve  months*  credit  pay  a much 
higher  price  than  those  who  buy  at  from  one  to  four  months.  Now,  as  credits  in  Eu- 
rope are  only  from  one  to  four  months,  and  in  this  country  six  to  twelve,  goods  are 
higher  with  us,  and  must  come  here  as  certain  as  that  water  will  run  down  hill.  Be- 
ing induced  here  by  the  high  prices,  the  excess  then  acts  as  a cause  to  still  longer 
credits,  and  eighteen  months  is  sometimes  winked  at. 

If  the  people  would  consent  to  a law  which  would  pronounce  any  sale  null  which 
was  on  a longer  time  than  four  months,  we  should  find  no  more  goods  coming  into  the 
country  than  were  needed  for  a liberal  consumption,  and  the  amount  'of  the  excess, 
which  is  equal  to  a large  part  of  the  profits  on  our  labor,  and  which  we  now  send  to 
Europe,  would  be  retained  here. 

What  purpose  does  this  excess  serve  ? Only  to  make  up  a stock  for  the  ever  in- 
creasing new  storekeepers,  who  are  brought  into  trade  because  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  obtain  credits.  If  credits  did  not  exceed  four  months,  multitudes 
would  find  producing  more  profitable,  and  traders  would  decrease,  sales  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  same,  and  profits  would  be  surer.  The  balance  of  trade  would  be  in  our 
fovor,  and  the  gold  which  now  flows  in  such  large  amounts  from  California,  through 
our  hands,  into  the  banks  of  Europe,  would  find  its , resting-place  in  our  vaults.  At 
the  present  time,  the  banks  of  France  and  England  have  nearly  two  hundred  millions 
on  hand,  while  we  have  but  one  tenth  of  that  amount;  and  so  it  must  ever  be  while  we 
consent  to  pay  a price  for  goods  based  upon  a fictitious  currency. 

No  one  could  be  Quixotic  enough  to  suppose  that  Congress  would  pass  a law  re- 
stricting credits  to  four  months,  although  their  right , we  think,  will  not  be  questioned ; 
but  a law  reducing  the  credit  one  month  each  year,  until  it  reached  the  average  of  Euro- 
pean credits,  could  be  carried  into  effect  without  injury  to  any  one.  Some  years  since 
another  mode  was  adopted  for  shortening  credits  ; an  agreement  among  owners  not  to 
sell  at  over  a fixed  time,  by  which  shorter  credits  were  to  be  secured  ; but  it  was  un- 
successful, because  it  began  at  the  wrong  end.  The  right  plan  to  effect  this,  and  one 
which  would  aid  the  passage  of  a law  on  the  subject,  would  be  for  those  who  can 
afford  to  buy  on  six  months’  credit  to  refuse  to  take  longer  time.  They  would  get 
goods  lower,  attract  the  best  custom,  be  able  to  retain  it  by  selling  low,  run  much  less 
nsk,  and,  by  their  successful  competition,  compel  parties  who  bought  at  longer  rates 
and  higher  prices  to  change  their  system.  E.  M.  D. 

8th  month  25,  1851.  Philadelphia  North  American. 
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A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BANKING. 

By  J.  W.  GILBART,  F.  R.  S., 

Gbnnbal  Mamaou  of  thb  London  and  Wutminstzb  Bank. 

Continued  from  page  229,  September  No. 

Section  VII.  The  Banks  of  Ireland. 

The  National  Bank  of  Ireland.  — The  Hibernian  Bank. — The  Roy- 
al Bank  of  Ireland.  — The  Banks  of  Belfast.  — The  Tipperary  Joint 
Stock  Bank.  — The  Lavs  of  the  Currency  in  Ireland.  — Circulation 
and  Coin  of  all  the  Banks,  each  month,  from  January,  1846,  to  May, 
1848.  — The  Exchanges  between  the  Banks. 


Section  VTO.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Duties  of  Banking 

Companies. 


Several  of  the  savings  banks  in  Ireland  having  failed,  and  occasioned 
losses  to  the  depositors,  through  the  dishonesty  of  the  officers,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  trustees  to  make  good  the  losses, -the  National  Bank  of  Ire- 
land have  recently  determined  to  discharge  some  of  the  functions  of  a 
savings  bank.  They  receive  deposits  for  10s.,  <£1,  «£  1 10s.,  £2,  £2 
10s.,  or  for  any  multiple  of  10s.,  but  not  for  any  fractional  part  of  10s. 
When  the  sums  thus  received  amount  to  £ 5,  the  party  gets  a regular 
deposit  receipt  for  the  amount.  In  the  mean  time  he  receives  interest 
at  the  same  rate  which  is  allowed  on  other  deposit  receipts,  (at  present  2 
per  cent.,)  and  can  withdraw  it  at  a short  notice.  The  following  is  the 
form  of  receipt  given  to  the  savings  bank  depositor : — 


No. 

«/ 


National  Bank  on  Ireland. 


Received  Jrom 


day  of 


Ten  Shillings. 
18 


Manager. 


The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Balance-sheet  attached  to  the  An. 
nual  Report,  delivered  May  23d,  1849  : — 

£ s.  d. 

The  undivided  profits  at  December,  1847,  were  ....  61,105  4 4 
Net  profits  for  the  year  ending  December,  1848,  . . . 26,490  13  10 


Deduct  half  year’s  dividend  to  Midsummer,  1648, 

at  5 per  cent, 

Ditto,  to  Christmas,  1848,  .... 

Bonus  of  10s.  per  share  on  20,000  shares,  . 
Amount  paid  T.  Lamie  Murray,  Esq.,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  . 
Balance  of  profit  and  loss  carried  to  that  account 
for  1849, 


£ 87,595  17  2 
£ s.  d. 

11,250  0 0 
11,250  0 0 
10,000  0 0 

1,000  0 0 

8,990  12  10 

37,490  12  10 


Leaving  amount  of  undivided  profits  to  the  credit  of  reserve  fund, 
at  December,  1848, £50,105  4 4 
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The  National  Bank  of  Ireland  has  branches  at  the  following  places  t — 


Athlone. 

Athy. 

B al  Lina. 

Ballinasloe. 

Boyle. 

Carrickm  across. 

Carrick-on-Suir. 

Cashel. 

Castlerea. 

Charleville. 

Clonakilty. 

Clonmel. 


Cork. 

Dundalk. 

Dungarvan. 

Ennis. 

Enniscorthy. 

Eermoy. 

Galway. 

Kantnrk. 

Kells. 

Kilkenny. 

Killarney. 

Kilrush. 


Limerick. 

Longford. 

Loughrea. 

Mallow. 

Midleton. 

Mitchelstown. 

Moate. 

Mullingar. 

Nenagh. 

New  Ross. 
Parsons  town. 
Rathkeale. 


Roscommon. 

Roscrea. 

Skibbereen. 

Tallow. 

Thnrles. 

Tipperary. 

Tralee. 

Tuam. 

Waterford. 

Westport 

Wexrord. 

Wicklow. 


The  Hibernian  Bank. 


The  Hibernian  Joint-stock  Bank  was  formed  in  the  year  1824.  The 
following  account  of  the  origin  of  this  bank  is  given  by  John  Robinson 
Pim,  Esq.,  of  Dublin  : — 


“ A number  of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  finding  they  were  continued  to  be  ex- 
eluded  from  the  direction  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  met  together,  and  obtained  the  sig- 
natures, not  only  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  of  a number  of  others,  amongst  the  rest 
myself,  to  the  establishment  of  this  bank ; many  merchants  signed  it,  as  considering 
that  by  having  an  opposition  bank  in  such  a city  as  Dublin,  advantages  would  fre- 
quently be  derived  from  it,  and  not  altogether  looking  to  the  emolument  which  they 
mould  receive  as  subscribers  to  the  bank,  but  looking  at  it  as  citizens  generally ; I 
myself  never  calculated  on  a very  great  deal  of  profit  from  it,  except  at  a very  remote 
period.  Some  of  the  individuals  who  undertook  it  came  over  to  London,  and  they 
had  expected  to  obtain  the  power  of  issuing  notes,  but  they  met  with  so  much  opposi- 
tion from  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  — there  were  some  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land came  over  here  in  order  to  oppose  it, — and  the  clauses  which  they  intended  to 
enable  them  to  issue  notes  were  expunged  in  the  committee ; bat  I state  this  only  from 
hearsay.” 


Its  nominal  capital  is  £ 1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  £ 100 
each.  £ 25  per  cent,  has  been  paid  upon  each  share,  so  that  the  money 
actually  advanced  amounts  to  £ 250,000. 

In  the  same  year  this  company  obtained  an  Act,  entitled  14  An  Act  to 
enable  the  Hibernian  Joint-stock  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing and  selling  annuities,  and  all  public  and  other  securities,  real  and  per- 
sonal, in  Ireland,  and  to  advance  money  and  make  loans  thereof,  on  the 
security  of  such  real  and  personal  security,  at  legal  interest,  and  on  the 
security  of  merchandise  and  manufactured  goods,  to  sue  and  be  sued  in 
the  name  of  the  governor  or  secretary  for  the  time  being.1’ # 

The  preamble  states,  that,  — 

u Whereas  the  commerce,  and  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  Ireland  has  long  la- 
bored under  great  disadvantage,  arising  from  the  want  of  due  command  of  capital ; 
and  that  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  no  means  of  procuring  temporary  advan- 
ces of  money  on  a deposit  of  their  goods,  when  a slackness  of  demand  arises ; and 
whereas  several  persons  have  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  a company,  or  partner- 
ship, under  the  name  of  the ( Hibernian  Joint-Stock  Company,’  ana  have  subscribed 
or  raised  considerable  sums  of  money  in  order  to  purchase  and  sell  annuities  and  all 
public  and  other  securities,  real  and  personal,  in  Ireland ; or  to  make  loans  and  ad- 
vances of  money  on  the  security  thereof,  and  on  the  security  of  merchandise  and 

* Anno  qninto  Georgif  IV.  Regis,  cap.  159. 
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manufactured  goods,  at  lent  interest,  and  to  receive  lodgments  of  money  or  deposit 
thereof ; and  great  public  benefit  is  expected  to  be  derived  to  the  trade,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture  of  Ireland  from  the  formation  of  such  a company  or  partnership ; and 
whereas  difficulties  may  arise  from  time  to  time,”  &c. 

It  is  enacted,  that  this  company  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their 
governor  or  secretary.  A memorial  of  the  names  of  the  governor,  secretary, 
and  members,  and  of  the  transfer  of  shares,  to  be  enrolled  in  Chancery  ; 
and  no  actions  to  be  brought  by  the  company,  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  until  such  memorial  shall  have  been  enrolled.  Execution  upon  any 
judgment  against  the  governor  or  secretary  may  be  issued  against  any  of 
the  members,  who  are  to  be  reimbursed  their  expenses  by  the  company. 

At  the  last  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  held  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1848,  the  following  statement  was  exhibited,  and  a dividend 
declared  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent : — 

Abstract  of  the  Affair*  of  the  Company  to  1st  of  November,  1848,  pursuant  to  the  Deed  of 

Settlement 

£ *.  d. 

060,575  1 6 

218,623  7 8 

331,961  13  10 

Capital  of  the  company,  £ 1,000,000,  25  per  cent,  paid  . 250,000  0 0 

Balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  Ion  in  favor  of  the  company  . . 81,951  13  10 

Net  profits  of  the  company  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  November 
last,  after  deducting  all  charges  for  management  ....  £16,055  15  7 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Ireland. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Ireland  was  formed  in  the  year  1836,  and  before 
opening  made  arrangements  for  taking  the  business  of  the  private  bank  of 
Sir  James  Shaw  & Co.  At  that  time  the  law  did  not  permit  joint-stock 
banks,  in  Dublin,  to  accept  bills  drawn  at  less  than  six  months  after 
date,  or  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  theirpublic  officers.  These 
restrictions  were  removed  by  the  Act  of  1845.  The  Royal  Bank  attempt- 
ed also  at  that  time  to  obtain  the  power  of  issuing  notes,  but  were  not 
successful.  The  manager  of  the  bank  from  its  commencement  has  been 
Mr.  Charles  Copland,  who  had  previously  been  a manager  in  the  Provin- 
cial Bank  of  Ireland. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  7th  November,  1848,  the 
following  statement  was  laid  before  the  shareholders  : — 

£.  t.  d. 

The  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank  is 209,175  0 0 

The  amount  of  reserve  fund . . 45,475  8 0 

The  net  profits  of  the  year,  which  terminated  on  the  31st  of  August.last, 
after  deducting  all  expenses  of  management,  amount  to  . . 19,877  16  4 

Out  of  which  have  been  paid  to  the  proprietors  two  half-yearly  divi- 
dends, at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  amounting  to  . 10,458  15  0 

Leaving  a surplus  on  the  year  of £9,419  1 4 

Which  has  been  added  to  the  bad  and  doubtful  debt  fund. 
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The  Banks  of  Belfast. 

There  are  three  joint-stock  banks  at  Belfast.  The  Northern  Banking 
Company  was  formed  in  1825,  on  a private  bank  which  was  called  the 
Northern  Bank.  This  was  the  first  joint-stock  bank  in  actual  operation  in 
Ireland.  The  Belfast  Banking  Company  was  formed  on  a private  bank, 
which  was  called  the  Belfast  Bank.  The  senior  partner  in  this  bank, 
John  Holmes  Houston,  Esq.,  was  examined  as  a witness  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  1826,  on  the  abolition  of  small  notes  in  Ireland. 
His  evidence  contains  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  state  of 
banking  in  Belfast  during  the  time  he  had  been  a partner  in  that  bank.* 
The  Ulster  Banking  Company  is  a new  bank,  formed  in  1837.  All  these 
banks  have  branches  extending  throughout  the  north  of  Ireland.  The 
prudence  with  which  banking  institutions  have  at  all  times  been  managed 
at  Belfast,  has  no  doubt  greatly  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  following  is  the  condition  of  the 
three  banks  at  Belfast : — 


Bel  fat 

Date  of 

Number 

*8 

$ 

h 

Paid  up  on 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

£ 

it 

Number  of 
Branches. 

K fS 

Banks. 

Bank. 

of  Shares. 

it 

ji 

£ 

Share. 

£ s. 

’ First  25  0 ' 

Q 

iL 

Northern 

1825 

5,000 

193 

100 

. 

Bonus  5 0 
30  0, 

> 150,000 

10 

11  243,440 

Belfast 

1827 

5,000 

656 

100 

25  0 

125,000 

8 

18  281,611 

Ulster 

1837 

75,000 

440 

10 

2 10 

187,500 

5 

15  311,079 

The  Northern  Banking  Company  has  branches  in  the  following 
places : — 


Armagh. 

Ballymena. 

Carrickfergus. 

Clones. 


Coleraine. 

Downpatrick. 

Lisburn. 

Londonderry. 


Lurg&n. 

Magherafelt 

Newtownlimavady. 


The  Belfast  Banking  Company  has  branches  at  the  following  pla 
ces : — 


Armagh. 

Ballymena. 

Ballymoney. 

Castleblayney. 

Coleraine. 

Cooks  town. 


Dungannon. 

Larne. 

Letterkenny. 

Londonderry. 

Magherafelt. 

Monaghan. 


Newry. 

Newtown  ards. 

Newtownlimavady. 

Portadown. 

Strabane. 

Tenderagee. 


# See  the  History  of  Banking  in  Ireland,  by  J.  W.  GHlbart 
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The  Ulster  Banking  Company  has  branches  at  the  following  places : - 


Antrim. 

Armagh. 

Ballymena. 

Ballymoney. 

Banbridge. 


Cooks  town. 

Cootehiil. 

Downpatrick. 

Enniskillen. 

Londonderry. 


Lnigan. 

Monaghan. 

Omagh. 

Portadown. 


The  Tipperary  Joint-stock  Bank . 

In  the  Act  of  1845  there  is  an  express  provision  with  reference  .•  thd 
Tipperary  Bank. 

Provision  in  case  of  Determination  of  existing  Agreement  between  the  Bank  of  IrJamdani 

Tipperary  Joint-stock  Bank . 

w XXXI.  And  whereas  a certain  joint-stock  banking  Company, called  a mi  known  as 
1 The  Tipperary  Joint-stock  Bank,’  refrained  from  issuing  its  own  bank  t-otes,  under 
a certain  agreement  with  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  the 
Issue  of  the  bank  notes  of  the  Baid  governor  and  company,  which  agreement  is  deter- 
minable by  either  party  upon  certain  notice  to  the  other  party,  and  it  is  just  that  in  case 
inch  agreement  snould  at  any  time  hereafter  during  the  continuance  of  this  Act  be 
determined  and  put  an  end  to  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
that  the  said  Tipperary  Joint-stock  Bank  should  receive  by  way  of  compensation 
such  composition  as  hereafter  mentioned ; be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  if  the  said 
agreement  shall  be  at  anytime  hereafter  during  the  continuance  of  this  Act  determined 
or  put  an  end  to  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  then  and  in 
sucn  case  the  said  governor  and  company  shall,  from  the  termination  of  the  said 
agreement,  pay  and  allow  to  the  said  Tipperary  Joint-stock  Bank,  so  long  as  the  lat- 
ter shall  continue  to  cany  on  the  business  of  a bank  and  to  issue  exclusively  the 
notes  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  a composition  at  and 
after  the  rate  of  one  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  notes  issued  by  the  said  Tipperary  Joint-stock  Bank,  and  kept  in  circula- 
tion, such  average  annual  amount  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  the 
manner  provided  for  regulating  the  compensation  to  be  made  to  certain  bankers  by 
the  Bank  of  England  in  and  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of 
the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  entitled  * An  Act  to  regulate  the  Issue  of  Bank 
Notes,  and  for  giving  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  certain 
Privileges  for  a limited  Period  : * Provided  always,  that  the  total  sum  payable  to  the 
Tipperary  Joint-stock  Bank  by  way  of  composition  as  aforesaid  in  any  one  year  shall 
not  exceed  1 per  cent,  on  an  amount  that  hath  been  agreed  on  by  and  between  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Tipperary  Joint-stock  Bank,  and  certified  by  both  banks  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes ; and  such  composition  shall  cease  to  be 
payable  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  one  thonsana  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
six.’* 

The  Tipperary  Bank  has  branches  at  the  following  places : — 

Athy.  Nenagh.  Thurles. 

Carlow.  Roscrea.  Tipperary. 

Carrick-on-Suir.  Thomas  town. 


At  the  last  general  meeting  the  directors  declared  a dividend  at  the  rale 
of  6 per  cent,  and  added  if2,513  8s.  bd.  to  the  44  doubtful  debt  fund,” 
which  then  amounted  to  £ 5,013  8s.  bd . The  amount  of  the  capital  was 
not  stated. 


The  following  joint-stock  banks  have  ceased  to  exist  in  Ireland : — 

1.  The  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank  of  Ireland,  formed  in  the 
year  1834,  stopped  payment  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1836.  It  was 
afterwards  resumed  for  a short  time,  and  then  finally  closed.  A full  ac- 
count of  the  reckless  proceedings  of  this  bank  is  given  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Bankers'  Magazine. 
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2.  The  London  and  Dublin  Bank  was  formed  in  1844,  and  merged  in 
the  National  Bank  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1848.  This  was  not  a bank 
of  issue. 

3.  The  Southern  Bank  of  Ireland  was  formed  at  Cork  after  the  failure 
of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Ireland.  It  was  registered  the  25th  of 
March,  1837,  opened  in  Cork  in  the  month  of  July,  and  stopped  payment 
in  the  following  September. 

The  Lams  of  the  Currency  in  Ireland. 

From  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  laws  of  the  currency,*  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Ireland  will  be  able  to  judge  before- 
hand of  the  revolutions  of  her  circulation.  Being  purely  an  agricultural 
country,  the  lowest  points  will  of  course  be  in  August  or  September, 
immediately  before  the  harvest,  and  the  commencement  of  the  cattle  and 
bacon  trade.  Then  it  rises  rapidly,  till  it  reaches  its  highest  point  in  Jan- 
uary, and  then  gradually  declines.  As  an  agricultural  country,  we 
should  naturally  expect  that  during  the  season  of  increase  the  circulation 
would  expand  most  in  the  rural  districts ; and  so  we  find  that  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  Dublin,  expands  very  moderately,  — that 
of  her  branches,  which  are  located  chiefly  in  large  towns,  expands  more, 
—while  the  circulation  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  which  are  located  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  receives  the  largest  increase.  Again,  the  pur- 
chases and  sales  of  agricultural  produce  are  known  to  be  in  small 
amounts ; and  hence  the  notes  of  the  smallest  denomination  receive  the 
largest  relative  increase.  The  annual  changes  of  the  Irish  circulation  are 
governed  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  the  harvest  and  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural products.  These  are  the  laws  of  the  circulation  of  Ireland. 

On  this  subject  I may  quote  my  own  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Banks  of  Issue : — 

“ I have  told  the  committee  that  I was  formerly  manager  of  a joint- 
stock  bank  of  issue  in  Ireland,  and  I have  attempted  to  discover  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  circulation  of  that  country,  by  ascertaining  the  high- 
est and  lowest  amount  .of  the  circulation  in  each  year.  This  which  I 
have  in  my  hand  is  a table  showing  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land (including  branches),  the  separate  circulation  of  the  branches  alone, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Irish  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  April,  August,  and  December  of  the  years  1834  to  1839. 
It  will  be  observed  that  those  periods  are  the  same  as  those  which  I have 
referred  to  in  the  circulation  of  the  English  country  banks.  The  law  of 
circulation  appears  to  be  different,  but  they  agree  pretty  nearly  in  this, 
that  the  lowest  point  is  the  latter  end  of  August ; but  the  highest  point  in 
Ireland  is  generally  the  end  of  December  or  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  ftom  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  it  declines ; so  that  the 
country  circulation  of  England  is  advancing  eight  months  and  declining 
four ; but  the  circulation  of  Ireland  is  advancing  four  months  and  declining 

eight 

“ Whence  is  this  table  compiled  ? — From  Appendix  Nos.  32  and  33. 

• See  pages  240,  298, 827. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  circulation  of  Dublin  does  not  vary  much 
It  shows  that  the  circulation  of  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  varies 
more ; and  that  the  circulation  of  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  in  Ire- 
land varies  considerably  more. 

A Table  showing  the  Circulation  of  the  Bank  or  Ireland  (including  Branches); 
the  Circulation  of  the  Branches  alone;  and  the  Gradation  of  the  Irish  Jcnnt- Stock  and 
Private  Banks;  on  the  last  Saturday  of  April,  August,  and  December,  of  the  years  1834 
to  1839. 

I.  — Bank  of  Ireland  and  Branches. 


1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

£ 

April,.  . . 3,922,300 
August,  . 3,452,800 
Decembert  . 3,926,800 

£ 

3,798,500 

3,198,700 

3,674,200 

£ 

3.614.100 
8,133,500 

8.481.100 

£ 

3,332,300 

2,921,600 

8,265,700 

£ 

3,398,400 

3,055,800 

8,474,500 

£ 

3,536,400 

2,981,800 

3,192^00 

IL  — Branch  es  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

April,.  . ) ( 

August,  > No  separate  account  kept  at  this  time.  < 

December,  ) < 

\ 1,056,200 
[1,342^00 

1.357.600 

1.257.600 

1.695.600 

1.572.000 
1,211,900 

1.464.000 

' 

HI.  — Joint-Stock  and  Private  Banks . 

April, . . . 1,386,165 
August,  . 1,140,654 
December,  . 1,666,269 

1,517,648 

1,264,572 

1,959,542 

2,083,431 

1,928,900 

1,787,586 

1,798,724 

1,480,240 

2^04,286 

2,866,774 

1,881,906 

2,972,034 

2,588,377 

1,982,122 

2,629,206 

“ It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  year  1836,  with  regard  to  the  joint- 
stock  banks,  there  was  a departure  from  the  law,  which  usually  increases 
the  Irish  circulation  very  rapidly  between  the  months  of  August  and  De- 
cember ; for  in  1836  die  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank  of  Ireland 
stopped  payment ; that  brought  on  a run  for  gold  upon  the  other  banks, 
ana  thus  the  circulation  of  those  banks  became  reduced.  This  is  the 
only  year  in  which  there  is  not  a very  considerable  increase  in  the  circu- 
lation of  the  joint-stock  banks  of  Ireland  between  August  and  December. 

“ To  what  do  you  attribute  this  uniform  increase  of  the  Irish  circula- 
tion towards  December  ? — I attribute  it  to  the  trade  in  corn,  and  bacon, 
and  cattle,  which  commences  in  the  months  of  September  and  October  in 
every  year;  the  produce  of  the  harvest  commences  to  be  brought  to 
market  in  September ; but  the  bacon  is  made  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber. The  bacon  must  be  made  in  cold  weather,  and  therefore  pigs  are 
reared  so  as  to  be  fit  for  killing  by  the  1st  of  October ; and  in  tbe  begin- 
ning of  October  the  provision  merchants  send  out  their  men  to  purchase 
pigs  at  the  different  markets,  and  they  get  notes  from  the  bank.  The 
cattle  trade  is  conducted  in  the  same  way ; men  go  to.  the  market  to  buy 
pigs  and  cattle,  and  take  them  over  to  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  but  chiefly  to 
Bristol,  from  die  part  where  I was.  Those  notes  are  chiefly  issued  in 
three  ways.  During  the  summer,  the  merchants,  having  their  capital  un- 
employed, lodged  it  as  deposits  in  the  bank ; then,  when  the  season  for 
trade  commenced,  they  drew  out  their  deposits,  in  the  form  of  notes. 
Afterwards,  they  brought  us  bills  upon  their  factors  in  London,  and  our 
notes  were  issued  in  discounting  those  bills  which  they  had  drawn  against 
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the  exportations  of  bacon  and  cattle.  The  dealers  took  their  pigs  and 
cattle  over  to  Bristol,  and  sold  them  in  the  various  markets  and  fairs  in 
the  west  of  England,  and  received  the  notes  which  were  circulating  in 
that  district,  and  took  them  to  Mr.  Stuckey,  and  got  a letter  of  credit  upon 
me,  payable  on  demand,  for  the  amount  So  that  our  notes  were  issued, 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  withdrawal  of  deposits ; secondly,  for  the  dis- 
counting of  bills  on  London,  drawn  against  the  exports  which  were  made ; 
and  thirdly,  for  the  payment  of  letters  of  credit  which  had  been  obtained 
by  the  parties  who  had  sold  Irish  cattle  in  the  English  markets.  The 
notes  were,  therefore,  drawn  out  by  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  of 
course  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  withhold  issuing  those  notes,  unless  we 
wished  to  cramp  the  trade  of  the  country.” 

Robert  Murray,  Esq.,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, was  examined  as  to  the  establishment  of  one  Bank  of  Issue  through- 
out Ireland.  The  following  is  his  reply : — 

* It  would  produce  an  entire  revolution  in  the  monetary  affairs  of  Ireland.  The 
committee  will  already  have  gathered  from  the  questions  I have  previously  answered, 
that  the  produce  is  brought  to  market  in  very  small  quantities,  and  by  a very  large  num- 
ber, I had  almost  said  an  innumerable  class,  of  farmers ; each  man  brings  his  sack  of 
oats  and  two  or  three  pigs  to  market.  It  would  be  almost  impossible,  in  such  a state 
of  things,  to  regulate  by  one  bank  of  issue  file  monetary  affairs  of  Ireland,  or  to  adapt 
it  to  its  purposes  as  it  is  now  situated.” 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  in  1826,  respecting  the  abolition  in  Ireland  of  notes 
under  £ 5 : — 

“ With  respect  to  the  circulation  of  Ireland,  the  inquiries  of  your  committee  have 
been  less  extensive  than  those  which  they  have  instituted  with  respect  to  Scotland. 

u The  first  law  in  Ireland  which  restrained  the  negotiation  of  promissory  notes,  was 
an  Act  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  year  1799. 

“ The  preamble  recites,  that  various  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  drafts  for  money, 
have  been  for  some  time  past  circulated  in  lieu  of  cash,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  trade 
*nd  public  credit ; and  that  many  of  such  notes  are  made  payable  under  certain  terms, 
with  which  the  poorer  classes  of  manufacturers  and  others  cannot  comply,  unless  by 
submitting  to  great  extortion  and  abuse.  It  adds,  that  the  issue  of  such  notes  has 
very  much  tended  to  increase  the  pernicious  crime  of  forgery ; and  the  Act  proceeds 
to  apply  to  notes  between  the  valne  of  £ 5 and  20s.  similar  restrictions  to  those  which 
had  been  applied  to  such  notes  issued  in  England  by  the  Act  which  passed  in  the  year 
1777.  It  permits,  however,  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  the  issue  of  bank-post  bills,  bills  of  exchange,  and  drafts  under  certain  regu- 
lations, for  any  sums  not  less  than  three  guineas.  This  Act  did  not  extend  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland. 

u In  1805,  this  and  some  other  Acts  which  had  passed  in  the  interim,  relating  to  the 
fane  of  small  notes,  were  repealed ; and  notes  under  20s.,  which  had  been  previously 
admitted  under  certain  regulations  by  the  Act  of  1799,  were  declared  void. 

u There  is  at  present  no  law  in  force  imposing  any  limitation  to  the  period  for 
*hich  notes  for  a sum  not  less  than  20s.  may  be  issued  in  Ireland. 

M A tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  promissory  notes,  above  and  below 
£ 5,  circulating  in  Ireland,  may  be  formed  from  the  subjoined  returns  made  by  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  by  other  banks  at  present  established  in  that  count nr. 

44  Bank  of  Ireland  notes.  — An  account  of  the  average  amount  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
l*ud  notes  of  £5  and  upwards  (including  bank-post  tails)  for  the  years  1820,  1621, 
1822, 1828,  1824,  and  1825 
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u Note0  and  post  bills  of  £ 5 and  upwards,  . . ^ 3,646,660  19  6 

“ An  account  of  the  average  amount  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  under  the  value 
of  £5  (including  bank-post  bills)  for  the  yean  1890,  1891,  1899,  1823,  1894,  and 
1825:  — 

Irish  Curraocj. 

£ s.  d. 

* Notes  and  post  bills  under  the  value  of  £ 5,  . . . 1,643,828  0 5 

“ It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  a practice  prevails  in  Ireland  of  issuing  notes  for 
the  payment  of  sums  between  one  and  two  pounds,  for  three  guineas,  and  other  frac- 
tional sums. 

“ Tour  committee  see  no  public  advantage  arising  out  of  this  practice ; and  they  are 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  discontinued,  as  it  tends  to  dispense  with  the  silver  coin, 
and  practically  to  exclude  it  from  circulation. 

“ Your  committee  hesitate,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  their  information,  to 
pronounce  a decisive  opinion  upon  the  general  measures  which  it  may  be  fitting  to 
adopt  with  respect  to  the  paper  currency  of  Ireland. 

“ Although  they  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  take  any  im- 
mediate step  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  issue  of  small  notes  in  Ireland,  their 
impression  undoubtedly  is,  that  a metallic  currency  ought  ultimately  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  circulation  in  that  country. 

“ It  will  probably  be  deemed  advisable  to  fix  a definite,  though  not  an  early  period, 
at  which  the  circulation  in  Ireland  of  all  notes  below  £ 5 shall  cease ; and  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  consideration,  whether  measures  might  not  be  adopted  in  the  interim,  for  foe 
purpose  of  insuring  such  a final  result  by  gradual  though  cautious  advances  to- 
wards it” 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  as  to  the  effect  of  abolishing  the 
small  note  circulation  in  Ireland : — 

1.  Small  currency  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  the  country. 

John  Aohesoh  Smyth,  Esq.,  Agent  for  the  Belfast  Bank  at  Londonderry . 

“ In  Lancashire,  I believe  all  foe  raw  materials  are  bought  in  lam  parcels,  and  by 
bills.  In  Ireland,  foe  raw  material  is  all  bought  in  small  parcels,  and  all  in  small 
notes.  In  Lancashire,  there  is  only  cash  wanted  to  pay  the  workmen ; but  we  want  it 
both  to  pay  the  workmen  and  to  buy  the  raw  material.  The  provision  and  grain  that 
we  send  to  England  are  also  bought  in  small  notes,  and  we  are  reimbursed  by  drawing 
bills  for  our  shipments.”  (Commons1  Report , p.  77.) 

Pierce  Mahoht,  Esq.,  Solicitor  to  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland. 

M If  the  banks  were  prevented  issuing  notes  under  the  amount  of  £ 5,  would  any  in- 
conveniences arise  in  conducting  the  tnule  of  the  South  of  Ireland  ? — The  trade  of 
Ireland  generally,  and  especially  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  would  be  greatly  inconve- 
nienced, and  the  growth  of  manufactures  would  be  decidedly  checked,  if  not  destroyed, 
by  such  a measure.  From  the  great  subdivision  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  particularly 
in  the  South  and  West  (where  trie  population  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural!,  foe 
produce  is  disposed  of  in  small  portions,  scarcely  ever  representing  £5,  and  almost 
universally  under  that  amount.  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  withdrawal  of  all  notes  under 
that  amount  would  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  accommodation  the  banks  now  af- 
ford to  the  public,  to  a ruinous  extent ; and  that  the  trade  of  the  country  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  not  afford  profitable  employment  for  banking  capital  to  any  extent; 
and,  therefore,  I should  anticipate  the  withdrawal  of  such  establishments,  except  per- 
haps at  Cork  and  Belfast  In  foe  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  from  foe  nature  of  the 
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provision  and  com  trade,  the  chief  demand  for  notes  or  for  gold  commences  in  Octo- 
ber, and  continues  until  March,  when  that  trade  is  nearly  over  for  the  season.  From 
March  until  October  the  butter  trade  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland  ; and  as  that  trade  would  not  employ  all  the  capital  that  is  reo  uired  in  the  win- 
ter season,  the  effect  would  be,  if  sovereigns  were  substituted  for  small  notes,  that  the 
extra  supply  required  for  the  corn,  beef,  and  pork  trade,  must  remain  idle  in  the  bank- 
er’s chest,  or  be  remitted  at  great  risk  and  expense  for  employment  elsewhere  during 
the  summer  and  autumn. 

“ Do  you  think  if  a metallic  circulation  were  adopted  that  there  would  be  a difficulty 
in  maintaining  that  metallic  circulation  1 — I do ; because  the  trade  in  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland  is  periodical ; the  remittances  from  those  districts  of  Ireland  would 
force  the  gold  away  at  certain  periods,  and  it  must  be  returned  at  others  with  consider- 
able expense  to  meet  the  trade  of  the  country  .”  ( Commons'  Report , pp.  250,  251.) 

2.  A gold  currency  would  be  more  inconvenient  than  notes,  and  would 
not  be  so  well  liked  by  the  people. 


Lbonjlrd  Dobbix,  Esq.,*  Agent  for  the  Northern  Banking  Company  of  Belfast,  at  Ar- 
magh. 

M Do  the  people  of  the  North  of  Ireland  manifest  any  wish  for  gold  in  preference  to 
notes,  or  for  notes  in  preference  to  gold  ? — They  decidedly  prefer  notes,  and  the 
weavers  have  refused  to  carry  gold  out  of  the  market  lately. 

“ Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  this  preference  1 — There  are  many  reasons  that  I 
could  assign.  The  bank  notes  are  now  the  established  currency ; the  people  are  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  them.  If  a man  should  lose  notes,  or  a house  be  robbed,  or  if 
there  is  a forgery,  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  trace  notes  than  it  would  gold. 
I have  often  assisted  poor  people  in  tracing  notes  that  were  robbed,  and  forged  notes, 
whereas  the  gold  could  not  be  traced  so  readily.  Another  reason  I would  give  is  this ; 

S tineas  became  light,  and  were  troublesome  to  the  people.  When  standing  beam 
ere  was  Is.  charged,  and  when  lighter  than  standing  beam,  2s.  6d. ; and  when  gold 
was  scarce,  and  bank  notes  not  a legal  tender,  the  land  agents  refusing  to  take  any 
thing  bat  gold,  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  pay  from  Is.  to  4s.  on  a guinea  discount 
Some  agents  would  only  take  gold.”  ( Common s’  Report , p.  243.) 


J-  A.  Smtth,  Esq.,  Linen  Merchant , and  Agent  for  the  Bdfast  Bank  at  Londonderry . 

u I am  in  the  habit  of  employing  my  linen  buyers  to  go  to  the  country  markets,  and 
I must  supply  them  with  the  week’s  money  before  they  start,  perhaps  five  hundred  or 
* thousand  pounds ; they  have  to  go  through  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  do  not  » 
return  for  a week.  They  make  their  purchases  all  in  small  quantities,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  for  them  to  carry  notes  than  gold.”  (Lords'  Report , p.  7.) 


Arthur  Guinrss,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

“ I conceive  that  with  the  persons  who  handle  the  circulation  of  the  country,  there  is 
* decided  preference  in  favor  of  small  notes  over  cash  in  every  respect.  I speak  from 
mine  own  experience ; for  I remember  perfectly  well,  before  the  restrictions  upon  cash 
payments,  when  gold  was  a great  inconvenience  in  trade.  I speak  of  those  who  handle 
the  currency  of  me  country/among  whom  I think  the  preference  is  in  favor  of  the 
email  notes,  as  more  convenient,  more  portable,  and  less  liable  to  counterfeit.  I con- 
ceive these  to  form  the  general  ground  of  preference.”  ( Commons’  Report,  p.  237.) 

3.  The  profits  of  the  banking  establishments  would  be  so  much  dimin- 
ish^ that  they  could  not  extend  the  same  accommodation  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  classes. 


W.  P.  Luxxbl,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

* If  the  notes  under  £5  were  prohibited,  would  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 


* * This  gentleman  was  afterwards  agent  for  the  Bank  of 
M.P.  for  that  place. 
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be  materially  affected  by  such  prohibition  1 — I should  expect  that  they  would  suffer 
they  must  sacrifice  a certain  profit. 

“ Have  you  considered  to  what  extent  the  profits  of  other  bankers  would  be  affected  1 
— I should  expect  that  the  principal  circulation  of  the  country  bankers  is  in  small 
notes,  and  therefore  in  that  proportion  they  would  suffer.”  ( Lords'  Report,  p.  108.) 

John  Holmes  Houston,  Esq.,  Banker  at  Belfast. 

“ If  all  the  notes  under  £5  were  prohibited  to  be  issued,  would  it  be  worth  while,  in 
your  opinion,  to  keep  the  establishment  of  a bank  at  Belfast  ? — I do  not  think  it 
would,  except  by  carrying  it  on  in  the  same  manner  as  it  formerly  was,  — to  keep  a 
discount  office,  charging  a commission  on  discounting  bills,  because  £5  notes  would 
not  circulate ; then  our  circulation  would  be  so  trifling  it  would  not  answer.”  (Ibid, 
p.  85. 

H.  A.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland. 

“ I consider  the  cash  account  system,  and  the  one  pound  circulation  so  connected, 
that  if  the  notes  are  withdrawn,  it  is  understood  that  our  establishment  will  not  grant 
any  further  cash  credits.  The  business  which  we  can-v  on,  even  if  we  charged  a higher 
rate  of  interest,  or  a commission,  would  not  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  repay  us  for 
the  expense  of  our  establishment,  independent  of  our  notes.  If  the  issue  of  small  notes 
be  withdrawn,  then  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  interest  on  deposits.”  (Lords1  Report, 
pp.  24,  26,  27.) 

4.  The  abolition  of  small  notes  would  prevent  the  investment  of  British 
capital  in  the  present  banking  establishments. 

T.  S.  Rice,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  Director  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland L* 

11  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  all  notes  under  £5  were  abolished,  a considerable  incon- 
venience would  arise  in  the  ordinary  traffic  in  Ireland  ? — I conceive  that  it  would.  I 
conceive  that  the  first  effect  of  the  extinction  of  all  notes  below  £ 5 would  be  a much 
more  considerable  diminution  of  the  general  mass  of  the  circulating  medium  in  Ireland 
than  in  England. 

14 1 fear  extremely  that  if  any  thing  were  to  occur  which  materially  diminished  the 
profits  of  our  establishment,  it  would  nave  the  effect  of  depriving  us  of  one  of  the  chief 
benefits  of  the  establishment,  namely,  the  support  and  control  of  British  capitalists, 
and  conducting  the  bank  by  British  merchants,  and  upon  British  commercial  princi- 
ples. I conceive  a rate  of  profit,  rather  higher  than  the  average  rate  of  profits,  is  es- 
sential to  induce  persons  so  circumstanced  to  engage  in  such  a business,  more  particu- 
larly when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  no  limitation  of  responsibility  by  the  grant  of 
charters.”  (Lards'  Report , pp.  47,  51.) 

5.  The  gold  currency  would  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  whenever  it 
bore  a premium  in  England. 

Henht  H.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Local  Director  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland , at  Waterford. 

M What  do  you  think  would  be  the  consequence  of  a law  which  prohibited  the  issue 
of  notes  below  £ 5,  both  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  by  any  other  banking  establish-* 
ment  in  Ireland  ? — I should  think  it  would  be  very  hazardous  indeed : I should  very 
much  apprehend  that  the  gold  circulation  would  at  times  be  withdrawn  in  a very  great 
degree  from  the  country , whenever  gold  was  wanted  in  London ; for  instance,  a small 

PREMIUM  UPON  A SOVEREIGN  WOULD  INDUCE  A VAST  QUANTITY  OP  THEM  TO  BH 
BROUGHT  OUT  OP  IRELAND. 

u Have  you  ever  known  instances  of  quantities  of  gold  being  brought  over  from  Ire- 
land to  this  country,  and  persons  making  a regular  traffic  of  it  f — I have.”  (Com- 
mons* Report , pp.  73,  74.) 

6.  The  proposed  measure  would  cause  general  distress,  and  prevent 
the  progress  of  enterprise. 


* Now  Lord  Monteagle. 
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John  Robinson  Pin,  Esq.,  General  Merchant  in  Dublin, 

“ The  very  idea  of  curtailing  the  currency  under  £ 5 would  have  a tendency  to  die- 
courage  all  adventure  in  Ireland  at  present.  I should  not,  for  one,  be  careful  of  plac- 
ing money  in  any  kind  of  machinery  till  the  effect  was  tried.  I fancy  it  would  reduce 
property  very  much  in  that  country,  — and  sometimes  fancies  are  almost  as  bad  as 
reaaty.  ’ (Lordd  Report , p.  19.) 

The  following  table  was  given  in  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  showing  the  circulation  of  Ireland  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1845 : — 


Abstract  of  the  Returns  by  the  several  Banks  of  Issue  in  Ireland  under  the  Pro- 
visions of  Use  Act  8th  (f  9th  Victoria,  cap.  37.  Prom  3d  January,  1846,  to  20 th  May , 
1848. 

For  the  Oartlflad  Notes  of  £ 6 Total  Ieeue  Total  Specie 

Foot  Weeks  Issue  of  all  and  of  all  the  Goldheld.  SQrer  held,  held  by  all 

ended  the  Banks.  upwards,  vnderxo.  Banks  the  Banks 

1846.  £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

3d  Jan.  . . 6,364,494  3,039,866  4,364,509  7,404,366  2,831,944  967,308  2,489,264 

Slot  Jan.  . 6,364,494  3,062,168  4,398,683  7/110,751  2,232,887  298,146  2,631,032 

9Bth  Feb.  . 6,364,494  3,066,629  4,403,198  7,469,729  2,262,714  304,682  2,667,300 

28th  March,  6,364,494  3,071,689  4,373,371  7,444,960  2,246,022  322,131  2,668,168 

26th  April,  . 6,364,494  3,170,291  4,366,031  7,636,323  2,901,748  321,861  2,626,613 

93d  May,  . 6,364,494  3,223,469  4,198,610  7,422,080  2,177,633  321,310  2,498,946 

20th  June,  . 6,364,494  3,072,063  3,899,973  6,972,026  2,082,018  332,981  2,416,002 

18th  July,  . 6,364,494  3,003,914  3.682,577  6,686,491  1,909,216  368,567  2,266,786 

16th  Aug.  . 6,364,494  2,969,671  3,620,844  6,480,617  1,887,467  376,336  2,263.796 

12th  Sept  . 6,364,494  3,013,064  3,676,118  6,588,176  1,832,938  349,980  2,182,922 

10th  Oct.  . 6,364,494  3,183,979  4,067,675  7,261,666  1,894,463  346,812  2,240,267 

7th  Not.  . 6,364,494  3,336,208  4,601,616  7,836,826  2,131,687  363,447  2,485,034 

8th  Dec.  . 6,364,494  3,273,326  4,666,204  7,839,630  2,263,124  316,467  2,669,696 

1847 

*8  Jan.  ‘ . 6,364,494  3,151,117  4,364,296  7,516,414  2,264,966  343,740  2,608,012 

afchJan..  6,364,494  3,161,701  4,097,794  7,269,426  1,999,140  384,091  2,383,236 

27th  Feb.  . 6,364,494  3,168,358  3,871,694  7,030,063  1,796,792  383,389  2,179,184 

27th  March,  6,364,494  3,123,516  3,681,218  6,704,736  1,710,406  403,693  2,114,100 

24th  April,  . 6,364,494  3,163,466  3,367,768  6,621,234  1,647,630  446,010  1,992,646 

ffldMay,  . 6,364,494  3,066,115  2,932,305  6,018,420  1,162,163  620,606  1,682,682 

19th  June,  . 6,354,494  2,835,513  2,629,436  6,464,951  1,028,579  620,299  1,648,882 

J7th  July,  6,364,494  2,740,914  2,516,464  6,257,378  993,810  663,624  1,557,337 

14th  Aug.  . 6,364,494  2,670,376  2,426,869  6,097,246  969,590  697,827  1,667,221 

UthSepc  6,364,494  2,581,063  2,467,246  6,018,310  966,818  666,399  1,632,222 

9th  Oct.  . 6,364,494  2,636,692  2,718,920  6,356,613  1,006,066  611,643  1,617,712 

?th  Not.  . 6,364,494  2,714,939  2,804,374  6,619,314  1,046,806  490,718  1,636,626 

tih  Dec.  . 6,364,494  2,597,237  2,725,602  6,322,741  1,087,074  603,692  1,690,770 

1848. 

let  Jan.  . 6,364,494  2,602,756  2,693,367  6,196,116  1,112,966  606,800  1,618,780 

29th  Jan.  . 6,364,494  2,528,633  2,706,281  6,233,916  1,132,937  631,806  1,664.746 

Mth  Feb.  . 6,364,494  2,510,695  2,709,483  6,220,080  1,144,032  662,846  1,706,882 

96th  March.  6,364,494  2,505,666  2,601,829  6,107,396  1,096,722  684,711  1,680,437 

®d  April,  . 6,354,494  2,540,489  2,468,642  6,009,033  1,071,297  661,668  1,622,868 

SOthMajr,  6,364,494  2,661,459  2,279,211  4,840,672  1,087,162  601,318  1,688,486 


93,236,610  109,829,727  903,066,375  61,666,884  13,740,306  66,297,310 
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The  last  Return  of  the  Circulation  of  Ireland  is  as  follows : — 


Ate  rage  Circulation  and  Coin  held  by  the  Irish  Banks  during  the  four  weeks 
ending  Saturday  y the  24 tk  day  of  March^  1849. 

Average 

Average  Circulation  during  Four  Amount  of 
Week*  ending  a » abore.  Gold  A Silver 

Coin  held 

<!£2! a IE?  wS3£!i 

a m above. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bulk  of  Ireland  • 

.3,736,428 

1,671,200 

927,450 

2,698,650 

809,690 

Provincial  Bank  • 

927,667 

262,439 

384,063 

666,492 

367,86# 

Belfast  Bank  .... 

. . 281,611 

29,997 

186,426 

216,423 

110,829 

Northern  Bank  . • 

. . 243,440 

23,287 

148,251 

171,638 

94,086 

Ulster  Bank  .... 

. . 311,079 

19,025 

181,371 

200,396 

67,847 

National  Bank  . . 

781,767 

197,173 

303,340 

600,614 

267,072 

Carrick-on-Suir  National  Bank 

. . 24,084 

3,888 

6,073 

9,962 

3,738 

Clonmel  National  Bank 

. . 66,428 

17,501 

20,274 

37,776 

17,731 

Totals 

. . 6,364,494 

2^44,610 

*2,167,238 

4,401,750 

1,708,867 

We  have  noticed  the  different  meanings  given  to  the  word  “ circula- 
tion ” in  England,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844:  By  the  Act 
of  1845,  it  is  enacted  that  this  word  shall  have  the  following  meaning  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland : — 


“ Section  17. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  bank  notes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  cir- 
culation from  the  time  the  same  shall  have  been  issued  from  any  banker,  or  any  ser- 
vant or  agent  of  such  banker,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  actually  returned  to  mudi 
banker,  or  some  servant  or  agent  of  such  banker.” 

It  may  be  useful  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  Act  (the  Act  of  1845,  8 
& 9 Viet  c.  37)  upon  the  state  of  banking  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with 
the  effects  of  similar  enactments  in  Scotland  and  England. 

1.  The  limitation  of  issue  in  Ireland,  as  in  Scotland,  is  not  absolute. 
The  banks  may  issue  beyond  this  limit,  if  they  retain  an  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  equal  to  this  excess.  In  England  the  prohibition  is  absolute. 
The  probable  effect  will  be,  that  these  enactments  will  not  lead  to  any 
permanent  decrease  of  the  circulation  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  The  banks 
will  merely  import  more  gold  when  the  circulation  increases.  In  Eng*- 
land  it  seems  probable  that  the  circulation  will  permanently  decrease. 
Means  will  be  employed  to  conduct  banking  operations  with  fewer  notes, 
and  these  means  will  operate  at  all  times,  when  the  circulation  is  low, 
as  well  as  when  it  is  high. 

The  provision  of  the  Act  of  1845,  which  requires  the  banks  of  Scot- 
land and  of  Ireland  to  keep  an  amount  of  gold  equal  to  the  notes  in  circu- 
lation beyond  the  fixed  limits,  tends,  as  we  have  observed,  to  restrict  the 
granting  of  cash  credits  in  Scotland.  We  doubt  if  it  will  have  an  equal 
effect  in  Ireland,  simply  because  the  cash-credits  exist  only  to  a limited 
extent.  The  Provincial  Bank  introduced  the  system  in  1825 ; and  no 
system  could  be  better  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  country.  It  would 
doubtless  have  greatly  improved  the  condition  and  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple ; but  the  iniquitous  runs  for  gold  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  reckless 
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politicians,  took  place  in  1828, 1830,  1831,  and  1833,  compelled  the 
(tanks  to  restrict  their  operations.  Had  the  banks  remained  without  mo- 
lestation, the  whole  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland  would  probably 
by  this  time  have  had  the  benefits  of  this  system,  with  the  same  benefi- 
cial results  which  have  been  realized  in  Scotland. 

2.  In  Ireland  these  measures  will  not  tend  to  produce  so  great  an  in- 
crease of  gold  as  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the  banks,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  kept  but  a small  amount  of  gold.  But  in  Ireland  the 
banks,  from  their  liabilities  to  runs,  have  always  kept  large  deposits  of 
gold.  The  amounts  required  by  the  Act  are  not  larger  than  those  for- 
merly kept  in  their  vaults.  It  appears  from  the  returns,  that  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  has  recently  kept  a smaller  amount  than  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  Hence  their  means  of  affording  accommodation  are  not  dimin- 
ished ; and  as  they  sustain  no  loss,  they  have  no  reason  for  increasing 
their  charges.  It  may,  however,  confirm  the  Irish  banks  in  their  regula- 
tion not  to  give  interest  on  current  accounts.  Nowhere  throughout  Ire- 
land is  this  system  now  followed.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  gives  no  interest 
on  any  class  of  lodgments.  The  joint-stock  banks  allow  it  only  on  depos- 
it receipts.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  Scotch  banks  was  that  the  oper- 
ations on  these  accounts  maintained  in  circulation  a large  amount  of  their 
notes.  This  will  be  no  advantage  if  the  bank  must  retain  an  amount  of 
gold  equal  to  this  increase  of  notes  in  circulation. 

3.  The  prohibition  of  new  banks  of  issue  has  operated  variously  in  the 
three  countries.  In  Ireland  it  was  beneficial ; in  Scotland  it  has  been 
harmless  ; and  in  England  it  is  injurious.  The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Ire- 
land caused  considerable  mischief.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
evils,  the  most  effectual  way  was  to  prohibit  the  formation  of  new  banks 
of  issue.  Hereafter  this  restriction  may  become  oppressive.  Cork,  and 
Limerick,  and  Waterford  may  become  sufficiently  wealthy  to  supply  a 
banking  capital,  and  may  wish  to  form  local  banks.  The  local  banks  at 
Belfast  have  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  Scot- 
land the  banks  are  sufficiently  numerous  ; and,  as  they  are  allowed  to 
unite,  the  authorized  issue  of  notes  is  never  likely  to  be  less  than  it  is. 
And  although  restrictions  on  banks  are  unsound  in  principle,  they  may 
not  at  present  do  any  harm  in  Scotland.  In  England  the  restriction  is  in- 
jurious. Had  we  an  unlimited  power  of  forming  new  banks,  many  of 
those  firms-  that  now  consist  of  not  more  than  six  partners  would  be 
merged  in  larger  establishments.  The  number  of  banks  would  be  less, — 
the  amount  of  their  issues  would  probably  be  less,  — but  they  would  attract 
a higher  degree  of  public  confidence,  and  their  character  and  continuance 
would  not  be  dependent  upon  the  lives  of  individual  partners. 

4.  Unions  of  Banks  in  either  Ireland  or  Scotland  are  not  very  likely, 
nor  perhaps  desirable.  The  banks  are  large,  have  a respectable  capital, 
end  enjoy  the  public  confidence.  In  England,  many  banks  are  small,  and 
have  small  capitals.  Union  among  them  would  be  highly  beneficial. 
Yet  such  is  the  waywardness  of  legislation,  that  the  Acts  of  1844  and 
1845  give  facilities  to  unions  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  restrict  them 
in  England.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  two  banks  of  issue  may  unite,  and 
the  united  bank  have  the  united  circulation.  In  England,  if  two  banks  of 
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issue,  either  of  which  has  more  than  six  partners,  should  unite,  the  circu- 
lation of  one  or  both  of  these  banks  would  be  lost 

5.  The  Act  passed  in  1844,  for  the  regulation  of  joint-stock  banks  in 
England,  was  extended  in  1846  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  the  omission 
of  the  clause  that  rendered  the  banks  subject  to  the  laws  of  bankruptcy. 
By  a clause  in  these  Acts,  any  bank  for  the  formation  of  which  proceed- 
ings had  been  taken  before  the  6th  May,  and  which  was  actually  in  busi- 
ness on  the  4th  of  July,  must  at  the  end  of  a year  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  either  retire  from  business  or  take  a charter.  The  Preston  Banking 
Company  was  in  this  case,  and  accordingly  became  a chartered  bank. 
This  is  the  only  bank  that  has  a charter  under  the  Act  in  England.  The 
Exchange  Bank  of  Scotland  was  in  a similar  case,  and  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1846,  became  a chartered  bank.  There  is  no  bank  of  this  kind 
in  Ireland. 

From  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  the  Act  at  p.  308,  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  new  joint-stock  bank  can  be  formed  of  a less  nominal  cap- 
ital than  £ 100,000,  and  half  the  capital  must  be  paid  up  before  the  com- 
mencement of  business ; that  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company 
must  be  published  once  at  least  in  every  month ; and  that  at  least  one 
fourth  of  the  directors  shall  retire  yearly,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
reelection  for  at  least  twelve  calendar  months.  As  a specimen  of  the 
monthly  returns  required,  we  copy  from  the  London  Gazette  the  last  re- 
turn of  the  Preston  Banking  Company : — 

Account  of  the  Assbts  and  Liabilities  of  the  Pbbstok  Banking  Cokpakt,  at 
Preston,  on  Saturday  the  7th  day  of  April , 1849. 

Assets.  Liabilities. 

Bills  of  Exchange,  Bank  Premises,  Prelim-  Capital  stock  . £100,000  0 0 

inary  Expenses,  Loans,  &c.,  Cash  in  Deposits,  and  other  Lia- 
Bank,  ana  Deposits  in  other  Banking  bilides  . . . 906,899  4 8 

Establishments  . . £809,658  2 1 Undivided  Profits . . 2,758  17  10 

£809,658  2 1 £809,658  2 1 

That  provision  of  the  act  which  requires  one  fourth  of  the  directors  to 
retire  annually,  and  which  declares  them  ineligible  for  election  for  one 
year,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  object  of  the  Legisla- 
ture appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  those  evils  which,  in  public  compa- 
nies of  every  kind,  occasionally  arise  from  the  undue  ascendency  of  indi- 
vidual directors.  Practically,  it  may  be  injurious  or  advantageous  to  a bank, 
according  to  circumstances.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  deprive  a bank  of 
the  services  of  its  most  useful  directors  for  one  year.  And  on  their  return, 
they  may  be  less  useful  than  heretofore,  from  being  less  acquainted  with 
the  transactions  that  have  taken  place  during  their  absence.  In  small 
country  banks  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find  other  parties  to  take  the  places 
of  the  directors  who  had  thus  retired.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  con- 
tended that  the  number  of  the  directors,  and  consequently  their  influence, 
would  thus  be  virtually  increased,  — that,  while  on  some  occasions  the 
most  clever  directors  would  be  compelled  to  retire,  at  other  times  the 
least  clever  would  retire,  and  their  places  might  be  better  supplied,  — that 
the  retirement  of  even  the  most  clever  might  call  forth  the  energies  of  the 
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others,  and  thus  the  talents  of  the  whole  might  be  improved,  — that  the 
plan  tends  to  prevent  the  undue  ascendency  of  any  individual  director,  or 
of  any  knots  or  parties  of  directors,  for  any  length  of  time,  — and  that  it  is 
a convenient  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  inefficient,  injurious,  or  disagree* 
able  director : for,  as  when  he  is  once  out,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  board, 
if  so  disposed,  to  prevent  his  reelection.  By  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  fifteen  directors  are  chosen  annually,  and  not  above  two  thirds  of 
the  directors  of  the  preceding  year  can  be  reelected. 

6.  There  ip  another  difference  between  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  ref- 
erence to  banking  operations,  though  it  does  not  arise  from  the  above- 
mentioned  Act  At  the  time  of  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland, 
Ireland  had  her  debts  as  well  as  England.  And  although  England  be- 
came liable  for  these  debts,  the  dividends  continued  to  be  paid,  and  the 
transfers  made  in  Dublin.  Hence  Government  stock  is  bought  and  sold 
there  in  the  same  way  as  in  London.  Besides  this,  any  party  may  pur- 
chase stock  in  Ireland,  and  have  it  transferred  to  England,  or  the  reverse. 
The  plan  is  this : — Any  person  holding  stock  may  go  to  the  Bank 
of  England,' either  personally  or  by  power  of  attorney,  and  get  a ticket 
that  will  authorize  him  to  have  the  same  amount  of  stock  put  in  to  his 
name  in  Ireland.  The  stock  in  England  is  then  transferred  to  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  He  may  go  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  in  Dublin  and  reverse  the  operation.  Several  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  been  passed  with  reference  to  this  subject.  The  last  is 
the  5th  Geo.  IV.  c.  53,  passed  in  the  year  1824.  When  there  is  a great 
difference  in  the  price  of  stocks  in  the  two  countries,  operations  of  this 
kind  may  be  very  profitable. 

This  power  of  transferring  government  stock  from  one  country  to  the 
other  has  a tendency  to  equalize  the  price  in  both  countries.  It  also 
serves  the  purpose  of  a medium  of  exchange.  A transmission  of  stock 
has  the  same  effect  in  rectifying  the  exchanges  as  a transmission  of  gold. 
And,  doubtless,  the  exchanges  between  England  and  foreign  countries 
might,  to  a great  degree,  be  adjusted  in  the  same  manner. 

There  is  a Stock  Exchange  in  Dublin  similar  to  that  of  London,  estab- 
lished for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Government  stock,  bank  stock,  railway 
shares,  &c.  No  person  can  transact  business  there  unless  he  has  ob- 
tained a license  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  The  number  of  these  persons 
is  at  present  about  twenty-five.  There  are  no  time-bargains  as  in  London. 
The  borrowing  and  lending  of  money  on  stock  are  matters  of  daily  occur- 
rence. This  is  not  always  done  through  brokers.  Individuals  often  effect 
these  transactions  directly  with  the  banks.  The  general  rule  is,  that  the 
lender  shall  have  a margin  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  stock,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  call  for  additional  security  whenever  the  market  price 
falls  below  that  difference. 

The  Exchangee  between  the  Banks 

Since  the  Act  of  1845  — when  other  banks  besides  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
acquired  the  power  of  issuing  notes  in  Dublin  — a system  of  clearing,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  of  exchanges,  nas  been  established,  similar  to  that  estab- 
kshed  in  Edinburgh. 
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The  following  is  a copy  of  a clearing  balance-sheet : — 

Balances  or  Exchanges  with  other  Banks,  on. , 1849. 


DUB  TO  IT. 

WIT* 

DUS  ST  IT.  j 

Bank  of  Ireland. 
Provincial  Bank. 
National  Bank. 
Northern  Bank. 
Belfast  Bank. 
Ulster  Bank. 

l 

Here  we  may  observe  that  all  the  banks  that  clear  are  banks  of  issue ; 
and  the  clearing  in  Dublin  includes  all  the  banks  of  issue  in  Ireland,  al- 
though three  of  these  banks  have  their  head  quarters  in  Belfast  The 
Belfast  banks  clear  by  their  agents.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  is  the  agent 
for  the  Northern  Bank  and  the  Belfast  Bank,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Ire- 
land is  the  Dublin  agent  for  the  Bank  of  Ulster.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  — the  chartered  bank  — is  a member  of  the 
clearing  ; and,  in  fact,  the  clearing  is  held  daily,  at  two  o'clock  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  that  establishment  The  differences  are  paid  daily,  like 
those  at  Edinburgh,  in  exchequer  bills.  The  following  are  the  amounts 
required  to  be  held  by  each  bank  : — 


The  Bank  of  Ireland, £ 134,000 

The  Provincial  Bank, 58,000 

The  National  Bank,  48,000 

The  Northern  Bank, 80,000 

The  Belfast  Bank, 30,000 

The  Ulster  Bank, 30,000 


£830,000 

Those  banks  in  Dublin  that  are  not  banks  of  issue  are  not  members  of 
the  clearing.  Although  the  Royal  Bank  of  Ireland  attends  the  clearing 
as  the  agent  of  the  Ulster  Bank,  it  does  not  clear  on  its  own  account.  AU 
the  non-issuing  banks,  however,  have  accounts  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
and  pay  into  that  establishment  the  cheques  they  may  have  on  the  other 
banks.  The  National  Bank,  though  an  issuing  bank,  and  a member  of 
the  clearing,  has  no  account  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

This  system  of  clearing  appears  to  work  very  satisfactorily.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  a letter  I received  a few  days  ago  from  an  Irish 
banker,  on  the  subject : — 

* The  settlement  of  our 1 exchange  balances  * in  Dublin,  through  the  use  of  exchca- 
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tier  bills,  works  very  well.  The  great  evil,  previously , was,  that  when  these  balances 
were  of  magnitude,  Dublin  was  such  a limited  money  market  there  was  difficulty  and 
expense  in  raising  the  needful  quantity  of  Irish  money  for  the  purpose.  If  you  antici- 
pated the  balance  to  be  heavy  against  you,  it  was  requisite  to  prepare  some  time  before , 
and  to  have  your  funds  lying  idle  and  unproductive  until  the  crisis  arose.  Now , we 
have  exchequer  bill  interest  for  our  surplus,  and  the  power  of  replenishing  our  stock  ac- 
count whenever  required  by  drawing  on  London,  thus  possessing  the  unbounded  advan- 
tages of  the  greatest  money  market  in  the  world.  In  point  of  met,  the  arrangement  has 
virtually  changed  the  venue,  and  made  London  the  actual  and  final  place  of  settlement, 
through  machinery  worked  in  Dublin.” 

The  following  are  the  44  Regulations  for  making  exchanges  between 
the  several  banks  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  and  for  settling  the  balances  of 
Buch  exchanges,  at  Dublin  ; to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  8th  day  of 
December,  1845.” 

“ 1.  The  exchange  shall  be  made  daily  at  two  o'clock,  p.  x. 

“2.  The  payments  of  the  balances  shall  be  made  in  exchequer  bills,  except  for  the 
fractional  parts  of  X 500  which  may  be  paid  in  the  notes  of  the  particular  bank  debtor. 

u 3.  The  exchequer  bills  shall  be  filled  up  in  favor  of  the  bank  who  may  be  the  orig- 
inal holders,  and  snail  bear  the  distinguishing  mark  of ‘ Dublin  Exchange  Bills/  show- 
ing that  they  belong  to  the  Dublin  exchanges,  and  ore  not  intended  to  he  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  and  shall  be  received  at  par , with  the  interest  that  may  be  due  when  the 
transfer  takes  place. 

44  4.  The  amount  of  exchequer  bills  to  be  kept  in  the  circle  is  fixed  at  £ 330,000,  to 
be  apportioned  amongst  the  following  banks  in  fixed  sums,  calculated  in  their  respec- 
tive amounts  of  circulation : — 

SIXES  OP  BANKS. 

Bank  of  Ireland.  Northern  Bank.  r Ulster  Bank. 

Provincial  Bank.  Belfast  Bank.  National  Bank. 

The  sums  being  once  fixed,  each  bank  is  to  maintain  its  quota  at  all  times,  as  herein- 
after provided. 

“ 5.  Nine  tenths  of  the  exchequer  bills  to  be  of  £ 1,000,  and  one  tenth  of  £ 500. 

u 6.  The  amount  of  exchequer  bills  held  by  each  bank  shall  be  stated  eveiy  day  in 
the  Clearing-room. 

u 7.  It  is  expedient  that  no  bank  shall  be  obliged  permanently  to  hold  more  exche- 
quer bills  than  a surplus  of  one  third  above  the  fixed  amount,  nor  shall  be  allowed  to 
mduce  the  amount  held  more  than  one  third  below  the  fixed  amount ; but  as  the  ex- 
chequer bills  will  accumulate  with  some  of  the  banks,  and  be  required  by  others,  it 
shall  be  imperative  on  the  parties  so  situated  to  sell  or  buy  exchequer  bills  ; that  is  to 
say,  the  bank  holding  the  greatest  amount  of  exchequer  bills  shall  be  bound  to  sell  to 
the  hank  in  want  of  them,  what  may  be  required  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  ex- 
changes ; but  it  shall  not  be  imperative  on  that  party  to  sell  a greater  amount  than 
what  will  redace  their  stock  to  the  original  quota,  and  the  purchaser  shall  be  bound  to 
take  bills  from  those  parties  having  the  greatest  proportionate  amount  of  them  beyond 
their  respective  original  quota. 

u 8.  The  preceding  regulations  will  tend  in  a great  degree  to  equalise  the  amount  of 
exchequer  bills  ; but  if  exchequer  bills  shall  nevertheless  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a 
bank,  so  as  to  exceed  their  original  quota  by  more  than  one  third,  that  party  shall  have 
tiie  power  to  call  upon  the  party  or  parties  holding  the  smallest  amount  in  proportion 
to  their  quota  to  purchase  the  excess  — that  is  to  say,  the  excess  above  their  quota — 
plus  one  third ; but  it  shall  not  be  imperative  on  any  party  to  take  more  than  is  re- 
quired to  bring  up  their  stock  to  two  thirds  of  the  ongin&l  amount. 

“ In  this  way  the  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  exchequer  bills  amongst  the  different 
banks,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  this  arrangement,  need  never  permanently  exceed 
one  third  more  or  one  third  less  than  the  original  qnota  of  each  bank. 

M The  terms  of  purchase  to  be  governed  by  the  next  regulation. 

u 9.  The  bank  seeking  to  buy,  or  being  called  upon  to  buy,  exchequer  bills,  from  the 
bank  or  banks  holding  in  excess  of  their  quota,  shall  pay  for  the  purchase  by  a Letter 
of  Credit  on  their  London  correspondent,  demandable  on  the  fifm  day  after  the  date 
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thereof,  the  purchaser  paying  Is.  3d.  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  Letter  of  Credit ; 
er  to  pay  the  amount  m gold  in  Dublin,  at  the  option  of  the  holders  of  the  bills. 

“10.  The  exchequer  bills  to  be  used  for  the  Dublin  exchanges  are  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  divided  into  the  two  dates  of  March  bills  and  June  bills,  which  are  to  be  ex- 
changed at  the  Paymaster-Gcueral’s  Office  here  before  due,  and  new  ones  to  be  pro- 
vided, so  as  to  keep  up  the  stock  in  the  circle ; and  no  exchequer  bills  advertised  to  be 
paid  are  to  be  used  in  the  exchanges. 

“11.  Each  bank  is  to  be  always  liable  to  the  income-tax  on  the  interest  of  its  origi- 
nal quota  of  exchequer  bills,  and  no  more ; and  the  exchequer  bills  advertised  to  be 
renewed  are,  within  a week  after  the  Government  notice  appears  in  the  Gazette , to  be 
given  up  to  the  original  holders,  upon  receiving  other  bills  not  advertised,  failing  which, 
a Letter  of  Credit  on  London,  demandable  on  the  fifth  day  from  its  date,  subject  to  the 
charge  as  stated  in  No.  9,  is  to  be  given,  or  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  gold,  at  the  op* 
tion  of  the  holders  of  advertised  bills. 

“12.  The  exchanges  are  to  be  made  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  who  undertake  to  pay 
those  banks  who  are  creditors  in  the  exchange  the  exchequer  bills  or  bills  of  exchange 
received  from  those  banks  who  are  debtors  in  the  exchange ; but  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
shall  not  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  exchange  transactions,  or  otherwise  soever. 

“ 13.  The  statement  of  the  balances  after  they  are  struck  to  be  sent  to  their  respec- 
tive banks  from  the  Clearing-room,  by  their  clerks ; and  the  clerks  of  banks  creditors 
to  be  in  waiting  to  receive  the  amount  due  to  them  at  two  o’clock. 

“ 14.  Any  bulk  a party  to  this  agreement  to  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  from 
it,  and  receiving  back  their  exchequer  bills  at  par,  upoa  payment  of  them  if  needfhl, 
upon  giving  three  months*  notice. 

“ 15.  No  bank  a party  to  this  arrangement  Bhall,  after  the  8th  of  December,  1845,  di- 
rectly or  through  any  agent,  demand  gold  from  or  pay  gold  to  any  other  bank  or 
banks  parties  to  this  arrangement,  except  as  hereinbefore  provided,  unless  under  spe- 
cial agreement  between  any  two  of  the  banks  they  mutually  arrange  to  pay  and  re- 
ceive a sum  of  gold. 

“ It  is  assumed  that  each  bank  always  has  its  statutory  amount  of  gold,  and  if  any 
bank  be  either  in  excess  or  deficiency  in  that  amount,  the  export  or  import  of  gold 
must  be  borne  by  the  bank  seeking  to  diminish  or  increase  its  stock. 

“ Any  violation  of  this  regulation  after  the  8th  of  December,  1845,  to  be  considered  a 
virtual  withdrawal  of  the  bank  who  departs  from  this  rule. 

“ N.  B.  The  foregoing  arrangements  are  to  be  subject  to  such  alterations  and  amend- 
ments as  may  be  required  and  agreed  on  by  the  several  banks  parties  thereto,  after  dm 
plan  shall  be  in  operation,  and  its  working  effect  ascertained.” 


THE  IRISH  BANKS.  — ADDENDUM 


< Prom  the  London  Banker**  Almanac,  Diary,  and  Year  Book,  fir  1851.) 
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1.  Bank  of  Ireland, 
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Section  VIII THE  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  DUTIES 

OF  BANKING  COMPANIES .• 


“ I Implore  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  on  our  united  efforts  to  encourage  the  industry  and  In- 
crease the  comforts  of  my  people,  and  to  Inculcate  those  Religious  and  Moral  Prindplea  which  are  the 
surest  foundation  of  our  security  and  happiness.11  — Speech  from  ths  throne,  Aug.  9,  1846. 

“ Property  has  its  Duties  as  well  as  its  Rights.”  — The  late  Mr.  Drummond. 


This  is  the  age  of  public  companies.  The  principle  of  association  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  of  modem  times.  Whatever  object  we 
wish  to  accomplish,  whether  political  or  commercial,  literary  or  religious, 
die  first  step  is  to  form  a society.  Those  joint-stock  associations  that 
involve  the  outlay  of  capital  with  a view  to  profit,  are  called  public  com- 
panies ; and  these  form  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiries. 

Public  companies  now  occupy  a distinguished  place  in  our  social  econo- 
my. We  receive  our  education  in  schools  and  colleges  founded  by  public 
Companies.  We  commence  active  life  by  opening  an  account  with  a 
banking  company.  We  insure  our  lives  and  our  property  with  an  insur- 
ance company.  We  avail  ourselves  of  docks,  ana  harbours,  and  bridges, 
and  canals,  constructed  by  public  companies.  One  company  paves  our 
streets,  another  supplies  us  with  water,  and  a third  enlightens  us  with  gas. 
At  home,  numerous  luxuries  are  brought  within  our  reach  by  different 
companies.  And  if  we  wish  to  travel,  there  are  railway  companies, 
and  steamboat  companies,  and  navigation  companies,  ready  to  whirl  us 
to  every  part  of  the  earth.  And  when,  after  all  this  turmoil,  we  arrive 
at  our  journey’s  end,  cemetery  companies  wait  to  receive  our  remains, 
and  take  charge  of  our  bones. 

The  question  that  now  claims  our  attention  is,  whether  these  powerful 
companies  ought  to  be  regarded  as  moral  agents  ? that  is,  whether  they 
are  capable  of  virtuous  and  vicious  actions,  and,  like  individuals,  are  re- 
sponsible to  a Superior  Power,  who  will  reward  or  punish  them  according 
to  their  works. 

In  examining  this  question,  we  shall  propose  the  following  inquiries : — 

First  Ought  public  companies,  like  individuals,  to  be  regarded  as 
moral  agents,  and  therefore  bound  to  perform  moral  and  religious  duties  ? 

Second.  What  are  those  moral  and  religious  duties  which,  as  moral 
agents,  public  companies  are  bound  to  perform  ? 

. * This  section  was  printed  separately  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846,  under  the 
of  “ The  Moral  and  Religious  Duties  of  Public  Companies.”  It  was  designed 
only  “ for  private  distribution  among  such  of  the  writer’s  friends  as  were  in  a position 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  public  companies.”  The  favorable  opinion  of  it  expressed 
oy  some  of  those  friends,  has  induced  me  to  publish  it  as  a portion  of  the  present 
Work. 
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Third.  What  are  those  rewards  or  punishments  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  performance  or  non-performance  of  those  duties  ? 

First.  We  inquire,  ought  public  companies,  like  individuals,  to  be 
regarded  as  moral  agents,  and  therefore  bound  to  perform  moral  and  re- 
ligious duties  ? 

We  assume,  at  the  commencement  of  our  inquiries,  that  mankind,  as 
individuals , are  moral  agents,  having  had  laws  laid  down  for  their  gov- 
ernment by  a Superior  Being,  to  whom  they  are  responsible  for  their  ac- 
tions. They  who  deny  this  proposition  (if  such  there  be)  are  not  the 
persons  for  whose  perusal  these  pages  are  designed ; and  therefore  we 
will  not  ask  them  to  accompany  us  any  farther  in  our  inquiries. 

Assuming  that  mankind  are  responsible,  as  individuals,  we  propose  to 
inquire  whether  public  bodies,  as  such. , are  subject  to  the  same  responsi- 
bility. And  here  we  would  suggest  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  Public  companies  are  recognized  as  moral  agents  by  the  laws  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  established. 

Public  companies  have,  by  law,  the  same  rights  as  individuals ; their 
property  is  protected  by  the  same  laws  as  that  of  individuals.  Theft  or 
fraud  towards  them  is  attended  with  the  same  punishment.  They  can 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  same  courts  of  justice.  The  military  and  naval 
forces  protect  them  from  external  violence.  They  have  the  same  com- 
mercial privileges,  and  can  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain.  The  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  and  sciences  benefit  them  as  well  as  individuals ; and 
whatever  new  laws  are  passed  by  the  Legislature  confer  upon  them  the 
same  benefits  as  upon  individual  citizens.  Having  the  same  rights,  they 
have  necessarily  the  same  duties  as  individuals.  Equality  of  privilege 
implies  equality  of  moral  obligation.  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights  ; and  if  the  property  which  to-day  is  in  the  hands  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  transferred  to-morrow  into  the  possession  of  a thousand  indi- 
viduals, would  it  not  carry  with  it  the  same  amount  of  moral  obligation  ? 
Would  not  the  possession  of  the  property  demand  from  the  company  the 
same  duties  towards  their  servants,  their  fellow-citizens,  their  country, 
and  their  God,  which  it  previously  demanded  from  the  individual  ? and 
would  they  not  be  equally  bound  to  the  exercise  of  justice,  kindness,  be- 
nevolence, and  patriotism  ? The  success  of  public  companies  is  often  at 
\the  expense  of  individuals.  Ought  they  not,  then,  to  be  called  upon  to 
perform  the  social  duties  of  the  classes  they  have  annihilated  ? On  these 
principles  the  legislatures  of  all  countries  have  imposed  on  public  com- 
panies the  same  duties  as  on  individuals;  and  in  case  of  violations  of 
its  laws,  have  rendered  them  subject  to  the  same  penalties.  They  have 
thus  been  recognized  as  moral  agents. 

2.  Public  companies  are  capable  of  sustaining  many  social  relations 
which  are  the  foundation  of  moral  duties. 

The  social  relations  of  public  companies  are  various.  They  may  be 
buyers  or  sellers,  debtors  or  creditors ; they  may  employ  others,  or  be 
employed  themselves ; they  may  be  receivers  or  bestowere  of  favor ; they 
may  be  friends  or  enemies,  neighbours  or  strangers ; they  may  be  wealthy 
or  indigent,  in  prosperity  or  adversity ; they  may  be  influential  • or  other- 
wise ; they  may  be  plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  a court  of  law,  or  be  the 
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accusing  or  the  aroused  party  in  a criminal  court.  Every  relationship 
implies  a corresponding  duty  ; and  we  contend  that  public  companies,  in 
any  of  these  relative  positions,  are  bound  to  perform  the  same  duties 
which  the  same  relations  would  impose  upon  individuals. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  quote  Scripture,  to  show  that  relation  implies  cor- 
responding duties,  we  might  multiply  quotations,  — a few  will  suffice  : — 

44  Have  we  not  all  one  father  ? Hath  not  one  God  created  us  f Why  do  we  deal 
treacherously  every  man  against  his  brother  ? ” Mai.  ii.  10. 

44  A eon  honoreth  his  father,  and  a servant  his  master : if,  then,  I be  a father,  where 
is  mine  honor  ? And  if  I be  a master,  where  is  my  fear  ? ” Mai.  i.  6. 

44  It  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine,  nor  princes  strong  drink.”  Prov.  xxxi.  4. 

44  It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me ; then  I could  hare  borne  it : but  it  was 
thou,  a man  mine  equal,  my  guide,  and  my  acquaintance.”  Ps.  lv.  12,  IS. 

44  Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a stranger , nor  oppress  him : for  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.”  Exod.  xxii.  21. 

44  Am  I a Jew ? Thine  own  nation  have  delivered  thee  unto  me”  John  xviii.  35. 

44  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord : and  ye  say  well ; for  so  I am.  If  I,  then,  your  Lord 
and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet ; ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another’s  feet”  John 
xiii.  13,  14. 

44  There  was  a certain  creditor  which  had  two  debtors : the  one  owed  five  hundred 
pence,  and  the  other  fifty.  And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave 
them  both.  Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him  most”  Luke  vii.  41,  42. 

44  Shouldst  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I had 
pity  on  thee  1 ” Matt  xviii.  33. 

44  Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbour  to  him  that  fell  among 
thieves  ? And  he  said,  He  that  showed  mercy  on  him.”  Luke  x.  36. 

44  Love  as  brethren .”  1 Pet.  iii.  8. 

44  Sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary 
to  the  law  1 ” Acts  xxiii.  3. 

44  What  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ? now  if  thou  didst  receive  it , why  dost 
thou  glory,  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  1 ” 1 Cor.  iv.  7. 

44  If  any  man  see  thee  which  hast  knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  an  idol’s  temple,  shall  not 
the  conscience  of  him  which  is  weak  be  emboldened  to  eat  those  things  which  are 
offered  to  idols ; and  through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak  brother  perish  ? ” 1 Cor. 
viilio,  11. 

“ Art  thou  a Master  of  Israel , and  knowest  not  these  things  ? ” John  iii.  10. 

44  Thou  that  teachest  another,  teachest  not  thou  thyself  ? ” Horn.  ii.  21. 

44  If  thou,  being  a Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the 
Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  ? ” Gal.  ii.  14. 

All  these  quotations  refer  to  certain  relations,  and  intimate  certain 
duties.  They  serve  to  prove  the  general  principle,  that  every  relation 
implies  a corresponding  duty  ; and  hence  we  infer,  that  so  far  as  public 
companies  are  capable  of  sustaining  the  same  relations,  they  are  bound 
to  the  performance  of  the  same  duties. 

3.  Public  companies  sustain  those  relations  to  the  Deity  which  imply 
an  obligation  to  the  performance  of  moral  and  religious  duties. 

We  have  considered  public  companies  in  their  relation  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  are  established ; in  relations  they  may  sustain  to  in- 
dividual members  of  that  or  any  other  community ; we  shall  now  consider 
them  in  their  relation  to  the  Deity.  This  forms  the  chief  ground  of 
moral  and  religious  duty.  Their  relation  to  the  Deity  is  a relation  of 
dependence.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  for  every  talent  necessary  to 
conduct  their  operations,  and  for  all  the  success  which  may  attend  their 
exertions,  public  bodies  are  as  dependent  as  individuals  upon  the  kindness 
of  Providence.  Every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from 
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the  Father  of  Light.  (James  i.  17.)  Their  relation  to  the  Deity  is  also 
a relation  of  obligation.  They  have  received  favors;  as  recipients  of 
favors  it  is  their  duty  to  be  grateful,  and  this  duty  is  the  more  obligatory 
in  proportion  to  fhe  greatness  and  condescension  of  their  Benefactor. 
Their  relation  to  the  Deity  is  also  a relation  of  responsibility.  They 
possess  wealth,  influence,  power.  Providence  never  bestows  these  talents, 
without  holding  the  parties  on  whom  they  are  bestowed  responsible  for 
their  proper  use.  Those  who  duly  improve  the  talents  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  intrusted  them,  will  have  those  talents  increased,  and  be  re- 
warded by  the  Divine  approbation.  Those  who  neglect  to  use  these  tal- 
ents, are  held  responsible  for  their  neglect,  and  will  be  punished  for  their 
inactivity.  (Luke  xix.  13-26.)  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
public  companies  are  excluded  from  the  general  rules  of  the  Divine  ad- 
ministration. As  far,  then,  as  they  are  endowed  with  the  same  talents 
as  individuals,  so  far  must  they  be  considered  as  subject  to  the  same 
responsibilities.  From  these  considerations  we  infer,  that  public  com- 
panies, like  individuals,  are  moral  agents. 

4.  Public  companies  are  analogous  to  other  collective  bodies  who  are 
acknowledged  to  be  moral  agents. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  a nation  may  declare  an  unjust  war,  may 
carry  it  on  in  a cruel  manner,  may  treat  a conquered  nation  with  oppres- 
sion, or  may  conduct  a treaty  of  peace  with  duplicity  and  fraud.  Nor 
will  it  be  denied,  that  a nation  may  become  immoral  by  the  extinction  of 
moral  feeling  in  its  rulers,  and  throughout  the  population. 

If,  then,  nations  are  capable  of  performing  virtuous  or  vicious  actions, 
then  are  they  moral  agents ; to  be  rewarded  or  punished  according  to 
their  actions.  The  doctrine  of  national  responsibility  is  thus  stated  by 
Moses : — 

“ If  ye  will  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  commandments,  and  do  them ; then  I 
will  give  you  rain  in  due  season,  and  the  land  shall  yield  her  increase,  and  the  trees  of 
the  field  shall  yield  their  fruits,  and  your  threshing  shall  reach  unto  the  vintage,  and 
the  vintage  shall  reach  unto  the  sowing  time : and  ye  shall  eat  your  bread  to  the  full, 
and  dwell  in  your  land  safely.  And  I will  give  peace  in  the  land,  and  ye  shall  lie 
down,  and  none  shall  make  you  afraid;  and  I will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land, 
neither  shall  the  sword  go  through  your  land.  And  ye  shall  chase  your  enemies,  and 
they  shall  fall  before  you  by  the  sword.  And  I will  set  my  tabernacle  among  you,  and 
will  bb  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.’*  Lev.  xxvi.  3-12. 

44  But  if  ye  will  not  Hearken  unto  me,  and  will  not  do  all  these  commandments,  I 
also  will  do  this  unto  you ; I will  appoint  over  you  terror,  consumption,  and  the  burn- 
ing ague,  that  shall  consume  the  eyes,  and  cause  sorrow  of  heart : and  ye  shall  sow 
your  seed  in  vain,  for  your  enemies  shall  eat  it ; and  I will  set  my  face  against  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  slain  before  your  enemies ; they  that  hate  you  shall  reign  over  you  ; 
and  ye  shall  flee  when  none  pursueth  you.  And  if  ye  will  not  yet  for  all  this  hearken 
unto  me,  then  I will  punish  you  seven  times  more  for  your  sins.’*  Lev.  xxvi.  14  - 18  ; 
Deut  xxviii.  1-15;  Neh.  ix.;  Jer.  v.  23-28:  vii.  5-7;  xviii.  7-10;  xxii.  2-9; 
Ezek.  xxii.;  Matt,  xxiii.  34-38. 

The  Jewish  history  presents  the  most  remarkable  instance  on  record  of 
a nation  being  rewarded  for  their  righteousness  and  punished  for  their  dis- 
obedience. The  nations  they  conquered  were  subjected  to  the  same  dis- 
cipline, and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  those  nations  were  punished  for 
their  sins.  And  those  who  have  studied  the  philosophy  of  history  will 
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have  observed,  that  nations  have  risen  and  fallen  in  political  greatness  as 
they  have  risen  and  fallen  in  their  observance  of  the  principles  of  mo* 
rality  and  religion. 

On  this  subject  we  might  quote  the  language  of  historians,  of  moralists, 
of  philosophers,  and  of  theologians  ; but  we  prefer  citing  the  language  of 
a monarch,  especially  as  that  monarch  is  our  own.  Surrounded  by  her 
nobles,  her  senators,  her  councillors,  her  judges,  her  generals,  and  her 
admirals,  — Queen  Victoria  has  declared  from  the  throne,  “ Religious 

AND  MORAL  PRINCIPLES  ARE  THE  SUREST  FOUNDATION  07  OUR  SECURITY 
AND  HAPPINESS.” 

As,  then,  large  bodies  of  men,  like  nations,  are  rewarded  or  punished 
in  their  collective  capacity,  for  their  virtuous  or  vicious  actions,  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  that  smaller  bodies  of  men,  like  public  companies,  may 
be  subjected  to  the  same  moral  discipline. 

A public  company,  like  a nation,  is  composed  of  a number  of  individ- 
uals who  have  a government  for  the  regulation  of  their  affairs,  and  whose 
acts  are  considered  as  the  acts  of  the  whole  body.  It  is  true  that  a pub- 
lic company  is  composed  of  a smaller  number  of  persons  than  a nation, 
but  that  cannot  affect  the  moral  character  of  its  actions.  It  is  also  true, 
that  while  a nation  must  always  act  through  its  government,  a public 
company  may,  and  often  does,  at  the  general  meeting  of  its  shareholders, 
act  independently  of  its  government ; but  neither  can  this  alter  its  moral 
agency ; for  whether  the  form  of  government  be  aristocratical  or  democrat* 
ical,  the  duties  of  a nation,  or  of  a public  company,  remain  the  same.* 

In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  it  may  be  contended  that,  to  render  public 
bodies  of  men  responsible  in  their  collective  capacity,  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  personal  or  individual  responsibility.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  A 
nation  may  be  punished  for  its  national  crimes,  and  yet  the  individual 
who  may  have  caused  these  crimes  may  sustain  an  individual  punishment. 
Thus  Jeroboam,  Ahab,  and  other  kings  of  Israel,  were  individually  pun- 
ished, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  nation  was  also  punished  in  its  collec- 
tive capacity.  So  a public  company  may  be  punished  or  rewarded  for  its 
actions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  any  individual  who  caused  these  actions  - 
may  also  be  personally  rewarded  or  punished.  It  may,  too,  be  objected, 
that  if  a public  company  is  to  be  punished  as  such  for  its  acts,  then  all  the 
partners  would  share  in  the  punishment,  though  many  of  them  may  have 
been  quite  innocent  of  the  crime.  To  this  we  answer,  that  the  same  ob- 
jection would  apply  to  the  doctrine  of  national  responsibility .t  It  is  not 

* In  this  discussion,  we  consider  public  companies  as  corporations,  and  inquire  what 
duties  they,  as  corporations,  owe  to  other  parties.  The  several  duties  of  directors, 
officers,  and  shareholders,  do  not  lie  within  the  range  of  onr  inquiries. 

t The  logical  reader  need  not  be  reminded,  that  in  arguments  from  analogy  it  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  an  objection  to  show  that  the  objection  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  doctrine  from  which  the  analogy  is  drawn.  Thus,  in  the  text,  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  nations  is  assnmed  as  admitted  by  all  parties,  and  therefore  requiring  no  far- 
ther  proof.  From  the  resemblance  or  analogy  between  the  two  cases,  we  infer  the 
moral  responsibility  of  public  companies.  It  is  therefore  a sufficient  answer  to  any 
objection  agaiast  the  latter  doctrine,  to  show  that  it  will  equally  apply  to  the  former. 
Indeed,  the  more  numerous  the  objections,  if  they  will  apply  equally  in  both  cases,  the 
more  the  argument  is  strengthened ; as  they  are  confirmatory  of  the  soundness  of  the 
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possible  in  the  case  of  a large  body  of  men  for  every  in  lividual  to  take 
part  in  its  actions.  The  act  of  the  authorized  govern  nent,  or  of  the 
majority  of  the  members,  must  be  regarded  as  the  act  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  every  individual  must  share  in  the  prosperity  or  adversity  re- 
sulting from  such  acts. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  w:  h the  principles 
of  the  Divine  government  for  persons  to  suffer  for  the  v ickedness,  or  to 
be  rewarded  for  the  righteousness,  of  those  with  whom  i key  are  socially 
connected : — 

44 1 the  Lord  thy  God  am  a jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  tl  e fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me ; and  snowing 
mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  comma  idments.”  ExchL 
xx.  5,  6. 

In  our  own  day,  we  witness  numerous  instances  of  chi]  dren  possessing 
wealth,  mental  cultivation,  and  influence  in  society  through  the  virtues  of 
their  parents.  And  also,  not  a few  cases  of  children  being  reduced  to 
poverty  and  degradation  through  the  vices  of  their  parents.  Children 
suffer  through  the  conduct  of  their  parents,  and  parents  through  the  con- 
duct of  their  children ; masters  by  their  servants,  and  servants  by  their 
masters.  In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  individual,  however  obscure,  to 
be  either  virtuous  or  vicious  without  in  some  way  promoting  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  some  person  besides  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  public  companies 
that  it  renders  all  the  partners  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  majority. 
In  fact,  human  governments  act  upon  this  principle.  If  any  company 
were  to  incur  penalties  to  the  state,  those  penalties  would  be  enforced 
against  the  whole  property  of  the  company,  though  many  individual  part- 
ners might  be  quite  unconscious  of  the  offence  by  which  those  penalties 
were  incurred. 

We  might  further  confirm  our  doctrine  by  tracing  the  analogy  between 
public  companies  and  families. 

a Pour  out  Thy  fair  upon  the  families  that  call  not  on  Thy  name.”  Jer.  x.  23. 

“ In  that  day  I will  perform  against  Eli  all  filings  I have  spoken  concerning  h*s 
house;  for  I have  told  nim  that  I will  judge  his  house  for  ever,  for  the  iniquity  which 
he  knoweth ; because  his  sons  made  themselves  vile  and  he  restrained  them  not.  And 
therefore  I have  sworn  unto  the  house  of  Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli’s  house  shall  not 
be  purged  with  sacrifice  nor  offering  for  ever”  1 Sam.  iii.  12-  14. 

u And  the  ark  of  the  Lord  continued  in  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  three 
months  : and  the  Lord  blessed  Obed-edom,  and  all  his  household;  and  it  was  told 
King  David,  saying,  The  Lord  hath  blessed  the  house  of  Obed-edom  and  all  that  per- 
taineth  unto  him,  because  of  the  ark  of  God.”  2 Sam.  vi.  11,  12. 

“ And  Jeremiah  said  unto  the  house  of  the  Rechabites,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel ; Because  ye  have  obeyed  the  commandment  of  Jonadab  your  fa- 
ther, and  kept  all  his  precepts,  and  done  according  to  all  that  he  hath  commanded 
you:  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel;  Jonadab,  the  son  of 
Rechab,  shall  not  want  a man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever.”  Jer.  xxxv.  18,  19. 

We  might  adduce  other  declarations  respecting  the  families  of  David, 
Jeroboam,  Ahab,  and  others.  It  may  be  objected,  that  in  these  cases  the 
families  were  rewarded  or  punished  for  the  acts  of  the  head  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  not  for  their  own.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  families  con- 
curred in  the  actions  of  their  head.  When  this  was  not  the  case,  the 
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exception  is  mentioned  (1  Kings  xiv.  13),  and  in  others  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  reward  or  punishment  of  the  family  would  in  some  degree 
depend  upon  their  own  conduct  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  30  - 33). 

The  doctrine  of  collective  responsibility  in  the  present  world  might  be 
■Still  further  confirmed  by  references  to  the  punishments  inflicted  on  partic- 
ular  cities.  We  will  refer  only  to  Nineveh  and  Jerusalem.  In  the  former 
case  an  act  of  general  humiliation  obtained  a remission,  or  at  least  a 
postponement,  of , the  punishment  due  to  their  wickedness;  and  in  the 
latter,  their  sin  in  rejecting  the  Gospel  was  visited  with  a signal  punish* 
ment 

“ The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Jonah,  saying.  Arise,  go  to  Nineveh,  that  great 

city,  and  cry  against  it ; for  their  wickedness  is  come  np  before  me And  he  cried 

ana  said,  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown.  So  the  people  of  Nine* 
Teh  believed  God,  and  proclaimed  a fast,  and  pat  on  sackcloth,  from  the  greatest  of 
them  even  to  the  least  of  them.  For  word  came  nnto  the  kins  of  Nineveh,  and  he 
arose  from  his  throne,  and  he  laid  his  robe  from  him,  and  covered  him  with  sackcloth, 
and  sat  in  ashes.  And  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  and  published  through  Nineveh 
by  the  decree  of  the  king  and  his  nobles,  saying.  Let  neither  man  nor  bean,  herd  nor 
flock,  taste  any  filing : let  them  not  feed,  nor  drink  water : but  let  man  and  beast  be 
covered  with  sackcloth,  and  cry  mighfiy  unto  God : yea,  let  them  turn  every  one  from 
his  evil  way,  and  from  the  violence  that  is  in  their  hands.  Who  can  tell  if  God  will 
tqm  and  repent,  and  turn  away  from  his  fierce  anger,  that  we  perish  not?  And  God 
saw  their  works,  that  they  turned  from  their  evil  way ; and  God  repented  of  the  evil 
that  he  had  said  that  he  would  do  unto  them ; and  he  did  it  not.”  Jonah  1. 8 ; iii.  4 - 10. 

* And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace  1 but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee 
that  thine  enemies  shall  cut  a trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep 
thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within 
thee:  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another  ^ because  thou  knewest 
not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.”  Luke  xix.  41  -44 ; Matt,  xxiii.  37, 38. 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  our  inquiry,  we  may  notice  one  practical 
application  of  die  doctrine  of  collective  responsibility.  It  is,  that  every 
inaividual  member  of  a public  body,  whether  a nation,  a family,  or  a com- 
pany, should  induce  that  body  to  walk  in  the  path  of  uprightness.  For 
should  they  not  do  so,  he  will  have  to  bear  a portion  of  the  collective 
.punishment,  though  he  may  not  personally  have  taken  any  active  part  in 
the  crime  (Matt.  xxiv.  19). 

Secondly.  — Having  shown  that  public  companies  are  moral  agents, 
and  consequently  boupa  to  the  performances  of  certain  duties,  we  shall 
now  inquire  what  are  those  duties  which,  as  moral  agents,  public  compa- 
nies are  bound  to  perform. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  these  duties,  but  merely  make  a 
selection  of  the  most  important,  and  these  we  shall  classify  as,  ' I.  The 
duties  of  patriotism;  II.  The  duties  of  social  relationship;  m.  The  du- 
ties of  religion; TV.  The  duties  of  benevolence. 

L The  duties  of  patriotism. 

By  the  duties  of  patriotism  we  mean  those  duties  which  a public  com- 
pany owes  to  the  state.  Patriotism  is  the  love  of  one's  country,  or,  more 
, properly,  the  love  of  one's  nation.  Public  spirit  is  a willingness  to  sacri- 
fice a portion  of  one's  time,  property,  or  comfort,  to  promote  the  happiness 
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of  one’s  fellow-citizens.  These  are  duties  obligatory  on  every  citizen 
(Ps.  cxxxvii. ; Neh.  i.  4 ; ii.  3 ; Rom.  ix.  3),  and  consequently  binding  on 
every  collective  body  of  citizens.  We  repudiate  the  doctrine  that  a pub- 
lic company  has  only  to  attend  to  the  interest  of  its  proprietors,  regardless 
of  the  effect  its  measures  may  have  on  the  public  weal.  This  would  be 
a violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of  an  individual,  and  still  more  so  on  the 
part  of  a public  company.  For  they  have  received  from  the  Legislature 
special  privileges  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  operations.  These 
privileges  have  been  granted  with  a view  to  the  promotion  of  the  public 
interest.  If,  then,  these  privileges  are  employed  to  the  injury  of  the 
public,  then  is  there  not  merely  a violation  of  the  duty  of  citizenship, 
but  a further  violation  of  duty  by  the  misapplication  of  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  Legislature. 

“ Unto  whomsoever  much  ia  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required ; and  to  whom 
men  have  committed  much,  of  turn  they  will  ask  the  more.”  Luxe  xii-  48. 

In  proportion  as  the  Legislature  has  conferred  privileges,  in  such  pro- 
portion it  may  be  expected  that  they  who  have  received  these  privileges 
will  be  active  in  promoting  the  public  interest  The  possession  of  privi- 
leges implies  an  increased  obligation  to  perform  certain  duties. 

The  first  of  these  duties  is  to  obey  the  laws.  A public  company  should 
abstain  from  smuggling  and  all  other  illicit  proceedings,  should  make  cor- 
rect returns  to  government,  and  pay  its  fair  proportion  of  the  property- 
tax  and  of  all  other  duties. 

“Bender  unto  Csssar  the  things  which  an  Cmsar’s.  Bender  to  all  their  does; 
tribute,  to  whom  tribute  is  dne;  custom,  to  whom  custom;  fear,  to  whom  fear;  honor, 
to  whom  honor.”  Bom.  xiii  7. 

Another  dutv  is  to  enforce  the  laws  upon  others.  Individuals  some- 
times abstain  from  prosecuting  frauds  upon  themselves,  from  a misap- 
plied feeling  of  compassion,  an  unwillingness  to  incur  odium,  or  the  fear 
of  expense ; but  none  of  these  feelings  are  sufficient  to  justify  a public 
company  in  abstaining  from  this  duty.  Such  a course  is  injurious  to  the 
public,  by  holding  out  inducements  to  the  commission  of  similar  crimes. 

“ Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.”  Eccles.  viii.  11. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  public  companies  to  support  the  cause  of  order 
and  of  due  submission  to  constituted  authorities,  the  rights  of  property, 
the  supremacy  of  the  law,  the  impartial  administration  of  public  justice, 
and  to  honor  the  constitutional  government  of  the  country,  by  whatever 
party  it  may  be  administered. 

“ Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates, 
to  be  ready  to  every  good  work,  to  speak  evil  of  no  man,  to  be  no  brawlers,  but  gentle, 
showing  all  meekness  unto  all  men.”  Tit.  in.  1,  2. 

Another  duty  is  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  company  on  such  a liberal, 
yet  prudent  scale  of  expense,  as  shall  afford  encouragement  to  the  indus- 
try, trade,  and  fine  arts  of  the  country.  Solomon  says,  — 

u Prepare  thy  work  without,  and  make  it  fit  for  thyself  in  the  field,  and  afterwards 
build  thy  house.”  Prov.  xxiv.  27. 
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Which  means,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  “ Get  your  money  before  you 
spend  it ; but  having  got  it,  live  in  a scale  of  expense  corresponding  to 
your  means ; afterwards  build  thy  house.”  Individuals  may  be  justified 
m living  much  within  their  means,  in  order  to  provide  for  old  age,  or  for 
the  proper  settlement  of  their  children ; but  public  companies  cannot  have 
such  motives  for  conducting  their  establishments  with  an  unsuitable  econ- 
omy. But,  above  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  a public  company  to  maintain,  in 
all  its  transactions,  a high-toned  morality. 

“ Righteousness  exalte th  a nation.”  Pror.  xir.  84. 

A departure  from  moral  rectitude  is  altogether  inexcusable  in  a public 
company.  As  all  their  actions  are  presumed  to  be  the  result  of  previous 
deliberations,  they  cannot  plead  in  excuse,  as  individuals  do,  the  power  of 
passion,  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  or  the  force  of  habit.  In  proportion 
to  the  weakness  or  the  absence  of  temptation,  in  such  proportion  would 
their  conduct  be  the  more  criminal  (Prov.  vi.  30) ; while  their  wealth  and 
influence  would  render  their  example  more  extensively  injurious  to  the 
public  morality.  If  parties  of  high  station  in  society  depart  from  the 
strict  rule  of  duty,  those  of  inferior  station  will  deviate  still  more  widely 

“If  a ruler  hearken  to  lies,  all  his  servaats^re  wicked.”  Pror.  xxix.  18. 

II.  The  duties  of  social  relationship. 

The  social  duties  of  public  companies  are  the  same  as  those  of  individ- 
uals who  maintain  the  same  relations.  These  duties  are  clearly  stated  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Bible  is  a code  of  laws,  — not  a book  of  ad- 
judged cases.  It  lays  down  the  principles  of  human  actions,  but  leaves 
the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  con- 
science. We  might  read  through  the  Bible,  and  not  find  a chapter  headed 
“ The  Duties  of  Public  Companies.”  In  this  case  we  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain, in  the  first  place,  what  are  the  duties  of  individuals.  Then  we  take 
the  principles  of  these  duties  and  apply  them  to  the  acts  of  public  com- 
panies. The  principles  of  moral  duty  undergo  no  change ; but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  human  society  are  perpetually  changing,  and  hence  the 
correct  application  of  these  principles  is  sometimes  a matter  of  difficulty. 
We  shall  here,  in  the  first  place,  state  in  the  language  of  Scripture  the 
principles  of  some  of  our  social  relationships,  and  then  make  a practical 
application  of  them.  There  are,  doubtless,  other  principles  we  have  not 
mentioned,  and  those  we  have  mentioned  may  be  applied,  and  are  applied, 
in  practice,  to  many  other  cases  besides  those  specified. 

1.  These  are  the  things  that  ye  shall  do : “ Speak  ye  evert  man  the 
truth  to  his  neighbour,  execute  the  judgment  of  peace  and  truth  in 
your  gates,  and  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  in  your  hearts  against  his 
neighbour,  and  love  no  false  oath ; for  all  these  are  things  that  I hate, 
saith  the  Lord.”  Zech.  viii.  16, 17. 

Insert  no  erroneous  statements  in  your  prospectus ; make  no  incorrect 
calculations  in  order  to  deceive  a parliamentary  committee ; circulate  no 
unfounded  rumors  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  market  value  of  your 
shares ; and  let  your  annual  reports  contain  nothing  but  the  truth. 
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“ Thou  dutt  not  raise  a false  report;  pot  not  thy  hand  with  the  wicked,  to  be  ah 
Unrighteous  witness. ” Exod.  xxiii.  1. 

u The  getting  of  treasures  by  a lying  tongue  b a vanity  toaaed  to  and  fro  of  them 


“ The  getting  of  treasures  by 
Ant  seek  death.”  Prov.  xxL  6. 


2.  Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely,  neither  lie  one'  to  an- 
other.” Lev.  xut.  11. 

Be  honest  and  upright  in  all  youf  dealings,  let  your  charges  be  fair  and 
just,  and  be  sincere  and  straightforward  in  all  yOur  pecuniary  transac- 
tions. 

“ Thou  a halt  not  have  in  thy  bag  divers  weights,  a great  and  a small  Thou  ahalt 
not  have  in  thine  house  divers  measures,  a great  and  a small.  Bnt  thou  shalt  have  a 
perfect  and  just  weight,  a perfect  and  just  measure  shalt  thou  have ; that  thy  days 
may  be  lengthened  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.”  Dent.  xxV. 
IS- 15. 


All  promises  or  engagements  must  be  faithfully  kept,  even  when  the 
performance  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  company. 

“ That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy  lips,  thou  shalt  keep  and  perform.”  Dent,  xxiii.  S3. 
“ He  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not"  Ps.  xv.  4. 

The  Israelites  were  punished  with  three  years  of  famine,  because  one 

t their  kings  attempted  to  violate  a treaty  into  which  they  had  been 
wn  by  false  representations.  Josh.  iv.  25 ; 2 Sam.  xxi.  1. 

3.  “If  iniquity  be  in  thy  hand, pvt  it  far  atcny,  and  lei  not  wickednets  dwell  m thy  tab- 
made*."  Job.  xl  14. 

If  any  of  the  servants  of  a public  company  are  found  wanting  in  integ- 
rity, they  should  imtnediately  be  dismissed,  and  on  no  account  be  rein- 
stated. And  if  any  of  their  professional  agents  act  dishonestly,  even  to 
benefit  the  company,  they  should  not  be  employed  again. 

“ He  that  waOceth  in  a perfect  way,  he  shall  serve  me.  He  that  worketh  deceit 
shall  not  dwell  within  my  noose;  he  that  teQeth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight.” 
Ps.  d.  6, 7. 

Banking  companies  shpuld  not  take  the  accounts  of  disreputable  par- 
ties ; and  a fraudulent  bankrupt  should  not  be  allowed  tb  re-open  his  ac- 
count, even  should  he  plead  that,  although  he  had  cheated  all  his  other 
creditors,  he  had  not  cheated  his  banker. 

“ Shouldst  thou  help  the  ungodly,  and  love  them  that  hate  the  Lord,  therefore  b 
wrath  upon  thee  from  before  the  Lord.”  8 Chron.  xix.  S. 

“ Depart  from  me,  ye  evil  doers,  for  I will  Keep  the  commandments  of  my  God.” 
Fl.  cxix.  115. 

In  making  advances,  banking  companies  should  consider  the  moral 
character  of  the  party  with  whom  they  deal,  as  an  element  of  their  secu- 
rity ; and  should  more  readily  afford  accommodation  to  parties  having 
such  a character  than  to  those  who  are  without  it.  “ The  wicked  borrow- 
eth  and  payeth  not  again.”  Ps.  xxxvii.  21. 

Public  companies  should  do  nothing  that  would  be  considered  dishondr- 
able  and  disreputable  in  an  individual  member  of  the  company.  The 
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moral  character  of  an  action  cannot  be  changed  by  the  number  of  persons 
who  may  commit  it 

“ Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished.”  Pror.  zi  21. 

“ Fire  snail  consume  the  tabernacles  of  bribery.”  Job  xv.  84. 

**  Abstain  from  every  appearance  of  evil.”  1 These,  v.  22. 

Public  companies  should  not  listen  to  plans  and  schemes  proposed  for 
their  adoption  by  parties  known  to  be  deficient  in  moral  principle ; nor 
should  they  hire  agents  to  do  what  they  would  not  do  themselves. 

“ Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.  1 Cor.  xv.  33. — Lord,  who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ? who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  1 He  that  walketh  uprightly, 
and  worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart.  He  that  backbitetn  not 
with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbour,  nor  taketh  np  a reproach  against  his 
neighbour.  In  whose  eyes  a vile  person  is  contemned ; but  who  honoreth  mem  that 
fear  the  Lord.”  Ps.  rv.  1-4. 

4.  “ Speak  not  evil  one  op  anotheb.”  James  iv.  11. 

Public  companies  should  not  speak  unjustly  or  unkind  of  each  other. 
“ Love  as  brethren.”  1 Pet  iii.  8.  But  this  does  not  prohibit  their  speak* 
ing  the  tbuth  of  each  other  on  proper  occasions,  even  when  the  truth 
may  be  unpleasant  or  injurious  to  the  party  about  whom  it  is  spoken.  It 
may  sometimes  become  the  duty  of  a respectable  and  honorable  compa- 
ny to  expose  the  fraudulent  and  deceitful  practices  of  other  companies : 
we  are  not  forbidden  to  bear  witness  — but  only  false  witness  — against 
our  neighbour.  “ By  mercy  and  truth  iniquity  is  purged.”  Prov.  xvi.  6. 

5.  “ Fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  King,  and  meddle  not  with  them  that 
ore  given  to  change .”  Prov.  xxiv.  21. 

A public  company  should  not  meddle  with  politics : nor  let  the  influ- 
ence of  the  company  be  employed  to  produce  any  political  change.  It 
should  not  too  frequently  change  the  principles  and  maxims  of  its  own  gov- 
ernment Fixed  rules  and  regulations  are  to  a public  company  what 
habits  are  to  an  individual : they  insure  a uniformity  of  conduct,  and  are 
equally  essential  to  success.  A steady  adherence  to  fixed  principles  is 
the  surest  road  to  prosperity.  A restless  discontent  with  moderate  profits, 
and  an  attempt  to  get  suddenly  rich,  by  reckless  speculation,  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  companies  as  well  as  individuals.  Prov.  xxviii.  20  - 22. 
Nor  should  they  change  too  often  the  terms  on  which  they  transact  busi- 
ness with  the  public,  as  that  occasions  much  inconvenience.  Nor  change 
too  frequently  the  rate  of  their  dividend,  as  that  may  lead  to  gambling  m 
their  shues.  Better  pay  always  the  same  rate  of  dividend,  and  let  the 
surplus  profit  of  one  year  be  placed  to  a reserved  fund  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciences  of  future  years. 

4 A double-minded  man  is  mutable  in  all  his  ways.”  James  L 8. 

4 Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel.”  Gen.  xlix.  4. 

“ Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understand- 
pg.  Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes.  Fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil.”  Prov 
iii.  5-7. 

6.  “ Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children 
of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. ” Lev.  xix.  18. 
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In  cases  of  dispute  or  litigation,  do  not  let  your  judgment  be  blinded  by 
self-interest ; but  judge  impartially,  and  do  unto  others  as,  in  a similar 
case,  you  would  wish  to  be  done  unto  yourself.  Use  no  means  of  hostil- 
ity, or  annoyance,  or  rivalry  towards  other  companies  which  you  would 
condemn  as  unjust  or  unfair  were  they  used  against  yourself.  Recom- 
mend to  others  no  schemes,  or  speculations,  or  investments,  in  which  you 
would  not  be  willing  to  take  any  share  yourself.  Give  no  false  testimonials 
of  character,  so  as  to  induce  others  to  employ  parties  whom  you  would 
not  employ  yourself.  If  you  have  received  favors  from  other  companies, 
or  from  individuals,  do  not  let  your  thankfulness  evaporate  in  mere  votes 
of  thanks,  or  acclamations  of  applause,  but  render  to  others  the  same  tok- 
ens of  gratitude  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  you  would  expect 
to  receive  yourself.  “ All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  die  law  and  the  prophets.” 
Matt.  vii.  12. 

7.  “ If  thine  enemy  he  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ; and  if  he  be 
thirsty  give  him  water  to  drink  ; for  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head,  and  the  Lord  will  reward  thee.”  Prov.  xxv.  21,  22. 

If  there  be  a run  on  a banking  company,  the  rival  banking  companies 
should  render  assistance,  and  not  suffer  a solvent  bank  to  stop  payment  for 
want  of  temporary  support.  All  hostile  companies  should  render  assist- 
ance to  each  other  on  the  occurrence  of  calamities,  to  which  all  are  liable. 

“ Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  glad  when  he 
stombleth,  lest  the  Lord  see  it,  and  it  displease  him,  and  he  tom  away  his  wrath  from 
him.”  Prov.  xxiv.  17, 18.  It  is  quite  right  to  contend  against  our  enemies,  and  to 
rejoice  when  we  are  successful.  “ I will  extol  thee,  O Lord,  for  thou  hast  lifted  me 
up,  and  hast  not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me.”  Ps.  xxx.  1. 

But  it  is  not  right  to  rejoice  when  the  wrath  of  Providence  permits 
them  to  fall  into  calamity,  or  to  stumble  into  acts  of  vice  or  folly.  A 
railway  company  should  not  rejoice  when  accidents  occur  on  a rival  line  ; 
nor  a banking  company  when  a rival  bank  has  made  a large  amount  of 
bad  debts  ; nor  an  insurance  society  when  extensive  fires  or  numerous 
deaths  have  absorbed  the  funds  of  a rival  society  ; nor  a mining  associa- 
tion when  accidents  have  damaged  the  mines  belonging  to  a rival  asso- 
ciation. 

“ He  that  is  glad  at  calamities  shall  not  be  unpunished.”  Prov.  xvii.  5. 

If  your  enemies  treat  you  in  a different  manner,  you  should  not  imitate  their  exam- 
ple, but  forgive  them.  “ Recompense  no  man  evil  for  evil.”  Rom.  xii.  17. 

“Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put 
away  from  you,  with  all  malice ; and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  for- 
giving one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christa  sake  hath  forgiven  you.”  Eph.  iv.  31, 32. 

8.  “ If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law , and  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
him  have  thy  cloak  also"  Matt.  v.  40. 

(1.)  If  he  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  coat  and  the  cloak,  and  the  law 
decides  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  coat,  give  him  the  cloak  also, 
though  he  do  not  claim  it.  Do  what  is  just,  though  the  law  may  not 
require  it,  and  never  have  recourse  to  a legal  quibble  in  order  to  baffle  a 
just  demand. 
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“ The  thoughts  of  the  righteous  are  right,  bat  die  counsels  of  the  wicked  an  de- 
ceit.” Prov.  xii  5. 

(2.)  Do  not  go  to  Mw  without  mature  deliberation. 

“ Go  riot  forth  hastily  to  strive,  lest  then  ktaow  not  what  to  do  lb  the  end  thereof, 
Winn  thy  neighbour  hate  pat  then  to  sheine.”  Prov.  xxv.  8. 

(3.)  Nor  yet  abdut  matters  of  trifling  importance  which  are  no  practi- 
cal injuty. 

“ Strive  not  with  a man  without  cause,  if  he  have  done  thee  no  harm.”  Prov.iii.30. 

(4.)  Nor  yet  from  vindictive  motives. 

“ Say  riot  thou,  I will  recompense  evfl,  bat  waft  on  the  Lord,  and  he  ehali  save 
thee.”  Prov.  xx.  ti 

(6.)  Never  go  to  law  about  matters  in  which  you  have  no  direct  in- 
unrest. 

“tie  that  passeth  by,  and riieddleth  with  strife  belonging  not  to  him,  Is  like  one  that 
taketh  a dog  by  the  ears."  Prov.  xxvi.  1?. 

(8.)  Do  not  go  to  law  with  a man  merely  beCaurie  he  is  poor,  and 
therefore  unable  to  contend  against  your  large  capital ; nor  trespass  on 
any  main's  righto  becaose  -he  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  obtaining  legal 
redress. 

“ Rob  not  the  poor  because  he  is  poor,  neither  oppress  the  afflicted  in  the  gate,  for 
the  Lord  will  plead  their  cause,  and  spoil  the  soul  of  those  that  spoiled  them.”  Prov. 
xxii.  22,  93. 

(7.)  It  will  be  wihe  and  honorable  to  bring  the  suit  to  a close  as  soon 
as  you  can. 

u It  is  an  hdrior  for  S man  to  chase  from  strife,  bat  every  fool  Will  be  meddling." 
Prov.  xx.  8. 

(8.)  If  yon  reject  a just  and  honorable  compromise,  you  may  lose  the 
action,  and  yon  Will  then  not  only  have  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  suit, 
hot  you  will  have  put  yourself  in  a disreputable  position. 

"Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  while  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him,  lest  at 
any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  offi- 
cer, and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence  till  thou 
hast  paid  the  Uttermost  farthing.”  Matt.  vi.  25,  26. 

(9.)  Do  not  indulge  a fondness  for  litigation. 

“ He  loVeth  transgression  that  loVeth  strife,  and  he  that  exakath  his  gate  seeketh 
destruction.”  Prov.  xvii.  19. 

' (10.)  If  you  have  to  sue  any  party  criminally,  enforce  the  law  with 
kindness  and  forbearance. 

“ Execute  true  judgment,  and  show  mercy  and  compassion,  every  one  to  his  broth- 
er.” Zech.vii.9. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  execute  judgment  and  show  mercy  at  the  same 
time. 

ill.)  If  called  upon  to  arbitrate  between  oontending  parties,  act  justly 
impartially. 

“ Thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honor  the  person  of  the  mighty  t 
hot  in  righteousness  suit  than  judge  thy  neighbour."  Lev.  xix.  IS.  “ Thou  shalt  not 
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wrest  lodgment:  then  shalt  not  respect  persons : neither  take  a gift:  for  a gift  doth 
blind  tne  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous.'  Dent  zn.  19. 

(12.)  Public  companies  should  employ  none  but  honorable  men  to 
plead  any  cause  in  which  they  may  be  engaged.  Advocates  who  are 
noted  for  legal  quibbling,  attacking  private  character,  or  browbeating  wit* 
nesses,  should  not  be  engaged ; ana,  more  especially,  the  standing  coun- 
sel of  a public  company  should  be  a man  of  high  moral  and  religious 
principle. 

u What  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my  statutes  1 Thoa  givest  thy  month  to  evil,  and 
thy  tongue  frameth  deceit.  Ps.  1.16-19.  — They  speak  vanity  everyone  with  his 
neighbour : with  flattering  lips  and  with  a double  heart  do  they  speak.  The  Lord  «1»»11 
cut  off  all  flattering  lips,  and  the  tongue  that  speaketh  proud  things:  who  have  said, 
With  our  tongue  will  we  prevail ; our  lips  are  our  own : who  is  Lord  over  us  ? Ps. 
xii.  2-4.  — There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a sword : bnt  the  tongue  of 
the  wise  is  health.  The  lip  of  truth  shall  be  established  for  ever : bnt  a lying  tongwe 
is  bnt  for  a moment  Deceit  is  in  the  heart  of  them  that  imagine  evil : but  to  the 
counsellors  of  peace  is  joy."  Frov.  xii.  18-20. 

9.  “ Be  ye  all  of  one  mind , having  compassion  one  of  another ; love  as 

brethren ; be  pitiful,  be  courteous .”  1 Pet  iiL  8. 

Be  of  one  mind.  — Public  companies  should  entertain  a good  feeling 
towards  each  other,  and  endeavour  to  promote  each  other's  interest  On 
proper  occasions,  they  ought  to  unite  their  influence  for  the  protection  of 
their  mutual  rights. 

Be  courteous.  — All  the  servants  of  the  company  who  come  into  com- 
munication with  the  public  should  be  instructed  to  behave  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  ; and  if  they  do  so,  they  are  entitled  to  courtesy  in  return.  No 
shareholder  should  address  a servant  of  the  company  as  if  he  were  his 
own  individual  servant ; nor  should  he,  in  his  transactions  with  the  com* 
pany,  expect  any  undue  attention  or  preference  on  account  of  his  being  a 
shareholder.  When  a company  has  occasion,  in  its  annual  report  or  pub- 
lic documents,  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  other  companies,  it  should 
always  be  done  in  the  language  of  courtesy. 

Be  pitiful  ( full  of  pity).  — In  some  cases,  life  policies  become  forfeit- 
ed through  the  inability  of  the  parties  to  pay  the  premiums,  and  sometimes 
by  the  party  meeting  his  death  in  a way  that  deprives  his  relations  of  all 
claim  on  the  company.  In  cases  like  these,  insurance  companies  should 
take  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  be  pitiful.  When  an 
honest  tradesman  fails,  and  his  creditors  agree  to  take  a composition,  the 
banking  company  should  not  refuse  to  accept  the  terms  proposed,  but 
should  be  pitiful.  When  the  servant  of  a company  has  inadvertently 
committed  an  error,  not  involving  any  moral  delinquency,  let  him  not  be 
too  hastily  dismissed,  and  thus  placed  for  life  in  a lower  condition,  but  be 
pitiful.  When  servants  of  the  company,  from  sickness  or  old  age,  have 
become  less  effective  than  formerly,  let  arrangements  be  made  for  render* 
mg  their  duties  proportionate  to  their  diminished  strength.  Recollect  they 
were  once  young  and  healthy,  and  you  had  then  the  benefit  of  their  ser- 
vices, — do  not  treat  them  harshly  now.  Be  pitiful. 

10.  “ Use  hospitality  one  to  another , without  grudging."  1 Pet  iv.  9. 
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It  is  proper  that  public  companies,  on  particular  occasions,  such,  for  ex* 
ample,  as  the  opehing  of  a new  line  by  a railway  company,  should  enters 
tain  their  friends  and  others  connected  with  the  company.  Also,  that  the 
companies  should  use  hospitality  “ one  towards  another.”  Social  inter* 
course  tends  to  promote  friendly  feelings ; and  a friendly  feeling  between 
the  principal  officers  and  members  of  different  companies  tends  to  pro- 
mote a friendly  feeling  between  the  companies  themselves.  It  is  also  a 
good  practice  to  give  an  annual  dinner  to  all  the  servants  of  the  company. 
The  words  “ without  grudging”  may  suggest  that  when  the  company  can 
afford  it,  these  entertainments  should  be  given  in  a rather  handsome  style, 
without  a too  strict  regard  to  economy.  On  these  festive  occasions,  the 
humbler  servants  and  others  connected  with  the  company  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

“ When  thou  makest  a feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind.  And 
thon  ahalt  be  blessed:  for  the/  cannot  recompense  thee;  for  thou  shalt  be  recom- 
pensed at  the'  resurrection  of  the  just.”  Luke  xfr.  13, 14. 

11.  **  Thou  shall  not  oppress  a stranger , for  Ve  know  the  heart  of  a 
stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.”  Exod.  xxiiL  9. 

The  principle  of  this  suggestion  is,  that  we  ought  to  have  compassion 
for  all  those  who  are  in  the  same  difficulties  in  which  we  formerly  were  * 
ourselves.  Those  whom  Providence  has  raised  to  a higher  station  than 
they  or  their  fathers  occupied,  should  entertain  kindly  feelings  towards 
those  who  belong  to  the  class  from  whence  they  have  sprung.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  public  companies.  Those  whioh  have  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  formation,  and  become  prosperous,  should  not  employ  any 
vexatious  or  oppressive  means  of  preventing  the  growth  of  similar  compa- 
nies. Knowing  the  anxieties  they  experienced  from  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  encounter,  they  should  not  infliot  similar  anxieties  upon  othera. 
Moses  often  enforces  the  duty  of  kindness  towards  servants  and  strangers, 
by  reminding  the  Israelites  that  they  had  been  strangers  and  bondsmen  in 
die  land  of  Egypt  In  questions  of  morals,  it  is  generally  a safe  guide 
to  a correct  judgment,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  others,  and  to 
inquire  what  then  would  be  our  own  feelings,  and  what  kind  of  conduct 
we  should  wish,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  adopted  towards  our- 
selves. In  the  decision  of  such  cases,  it  usually  appears  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  moral  feelings  has  improved  the  intellectual  faculties.  A 
sound  heart  is  less  likely  to  go  astray  than  a clever  head. 

“ The  entrance  of  thy  word*  girCth  light:  it  giveth  und erg  tending  ante  the  simple.1* 

A cxix.  130; 

16.  “ Masters,  give  unto  four  servants  that  which  is  fust  and  equal, 
knowing  that  ye  also  have  a'  Master  ih  heaven.”  Col.  it.  1. 

Be  just  in  your  appointments , and  select  those  who  are  the  most  wor- 
thy and  the  best  qualified  for  the  duties  they  Will  have  to  discharge.  Be 
just  in  the  amount  of  your  remuneration ; recollect  that  many  of  the  ser- 
vants of  public  companies  have  greater  trusts  and  heavier  responsibilities 
than  the  servants  of  individuals ; and  in  this  case,  it  is  just  and  equal 
that  they  be  rewarded  accordingly.  Be  just  in  your  promotions , and 
lot  not  merit  be  supplanted  by  patronage  or  favoritism.  Be  just  in  the 
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quantity  of  labor  you  exact.  Appoint  a sufficient  number  of  servants  to 
do  the  work  easily.  Do  not  compel  them  to  keep  late  hours ; nor  refuse 
reasonable  holidays,  for  the  purposes  of  health  and  recreation.  Be  just 
in  your  pensions,  and  let  your  aged  and  worn-out  servants  be  treated 
with  respect  and  liberality.  Be  just  in  your  reproofs.  “ Forbearing 
threatening.”  Eph.  vi.  9.  Let  not  your  censures  nor  your  punishments 
be  more  than  proportionate  to  the  offence ; and  be  as  ready  at  all  times  to 
acknowledge  the  merits  of  your  servants  as  to  notice  their  defects. 

All  complaints,  and  all  applications  for  increased  remuneration  or  privi- 
leges, from  the  servants  of  public  companies,  should  receive  mature  con- 
sideration ; and  all  refusals  should  be  given  with  kindness  and  courtesy. 
Job,  when  reduced  to  distress,  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection,  that 
in  his  former  prosperity,  when  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the 
East,  (Job  xxxi.  13,)  he  had  not  despised  the  cause  of  his  man-servant  or 
his  maid-servant  when  they  contended  with  him.  Moses  enacted,  “ Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com”  (Deut  xxv.  4); 
and  St.  Paul  has  twice  quoted  this  enactment  ( 1 Cor.  ix.  9 ; 1 Tim.  v.  18  ) ; 
to  inculcate  the  lesson  that  we  ought  not  to  stint  the  remuneration,  nor 
even  the  enjoyments,  of  those  by  whose  labor  we  profit.  There  is  some- 
thing touching  in  the  following  text:  — “A  certain  centurion’s  servant, 
who  was  dear  unto  him,  was  sick,  and  ready  to  die.”  Luke  vii.  2.  And 
the  Psalmist  has  given  us  a lovely  exhibition  of  the  Divine  character  in 
the  words,  “ He  hath  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  his  servants.”  Psalm 
xxxv.  27. 

13.  “ Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  unto  their  own  masters , and  to 
please  them  well  in  all  things,  not  answering  again,  not  purloining,  but 
showing  all  good  fidelity,  that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  all  things.”  Titus  ii.  9,  10. 

Public  companies  have  a right  to  expect  that  their  servants  should  not 
only  be  obedient  during  the  official  hours  of  business,  but  that  at  all  times 
their  conduct  should  be  such  as  will  be  reputable  to  the  company,  at- 
tempting to  “ please  them  well  in  all  things,”  “ not  answering  again,” 
not  objecting  to  obey  any  lawful  commands,  “ not  purloining,  but  show- 
ing all  good  fidelity,”  not  misapplying  the  property  with  which  they  are 
intrusted,  not  suffering  the  company  to  be  defrauded  or  damaged  by  other 
parties.  “ That  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 
things,”  the  servants  of  a public  company  are  exposed  to  observation  and 
criticism,  and  its  honorable  reputation  in  the  world  will  be  affected  by  the 
estimate  that  may  be  formed  of  their  moral  and  religious  character. 

Christian  principle  is  of  more  importance  than  brilliant  talents,  and  is 
more  highly  respected,  even  by  the  ungodly.  The  personal  character  of 
its  servants  is  sometimes  of  greater  value  to  a company  than  their  per- 
sonal services,  and  can  less  easily  be  replaced.  They  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  Christianity  when,  from  Christian  motives,  they  practise  those  virtues 
which  are  suitable  to  their  several  stations.  It  gives  us  a pleasing  idea  of 
social  life  among  the  Hebrews,  when  we  find  that  not  only  did  the  chil- 
dren address  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  God  of  their  fathers,  but  the  ser- 
vants addressed  Him  as  the  God  of  their  masters.  “ O Lord  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,”  said  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  “ I pray  Thee  send  me  good 
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speed  this  day,  and  show  kindness  unto  my  master  Abraham.”  Gen. 
xxiv.  12.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  servants  of  public  companies  to 
pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  company  whom  they  serve. 

14.  “ Pure  religion,  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this, 
to  visit  ike  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction , and  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world.”  James  i.  27. 

Establish  a fund  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company.  Such  a fund  is  established  by  the  East  India 
Company  and  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  why  not  by  all  large  compa- 
nies ? Mining  and  railway  companies  should  relieve  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  those  who  meet  with  accidents  in  their  respective  works.  The 
word  visit  implies  that  this  relief  should  be  generous  and  kind ; and  the 
words  in  their  affliction  may  suggest  that  it  ought  to  be  prompt  and  im- 
mediate, not  postponed  till  after  their  affliction. 

15.  “ As  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  mat,  especially 
unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.”  Gal.  v.  10. 

Let  all  your  arrangements  be  adapted  to  promote  the  public  good,  and 
more  especially  to  benefit  the  moral  and  religious  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

“ He  that  diligently  seeketh  good,  procure th  favor;  bat  he  that  seeketh  mischief,  It 
■hall  come  unto  him.”  Prov.  xi.  37. 

Among  the  minor  immoralities  of  the  present  age  we  are  disposed  to 
place  the  practice  of  smoking  cigars,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  now  car- 
ried. We  refer  to  smoking  in  the  streets,  on  board  of  steamboats,  and  in 
places  of  public  resort,  where  the  smoker  can  obtain  his  enjoyment  only 
by  annoying  others,  and  thus  violating  the  injunction,  “ Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.”  The  public  are  much  indebted  to  the  railway 
companies  for  prohibiting  this  practice  in  their  carriages  and  establish- 
ments, and  it  is  desirable  that  the  steamboat  companies  should  adopt  simi- 
lar regulations. 

HI.  Having  considered  the  duties  of  patriotism,  and  the  duties  of  social 
relationship,  we  now  come  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

By  the  duties  of  religion  we  mean  the  duties  we  owe  directly  to  God. 
Those  which  are  most  applicable  to  public  companies  are,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  hand  of  God,  to  promote  his  worship,  and  to  reverence  his 
Sabbaths. 

To  acknowledge  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  and  our  dependence 
on  Him  for  all  the  blessings  we  ppssess,  is  not  less  the  duty  of  a public 
company  than  it  is  of  an  individual.  Moses  cautions  the  Israelites  against 
forgetfulness  of  God  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity : — 

“ Beware  that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  not  keeping  his  commandments, 
snd  his  judgments,  and  nis  statutes,  which  I command  thee  this  day : lest  when  thou 
hast  eaten  and  art  fall,  and  hast  built  goodly  houses  and  dwelt  therein ; and  when  thy 
hods  and  thy  flocks  multiply,  and  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  multiplied,  and  all  that 
thou  hast  is  multiplied ; then  thine  heart  be  lifted  up,  and  thou  sayest  in  thine  heart, 
Ky  power  and  the  might  of  mine  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.  But  thou  shalt 
remember  the  Lord  thy  God:  for  it  is  he  who  gave  thee  power  to  get  wealth.”  Dent. 
Tin.  11-18. 
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A neglect  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  is  denounced  as  a heinous 
ofieBce.  The  chief  national  crime  chaiged  against  ancient  Tyre  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  was, — 

“ By  thy  great  wisdom  and  thy  traffic  thou  hast  increased  thy  riches,  and  tby.heart 
is  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches.”  Ezek.  xxriiL  5. 

“ If  ye  will  not  hear,  and  if  ye  will.not  lay  it  to  heart,  to  giro  glory  onto  my  nswe, 
salth  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  I will  even  $epd  a curse  upon  you,  and  I will  curse  your  bles- 
sings.” Mai.  ii.  2. 

They  who  honor  inferior  agents,  but  forget  the  Cause  of  all  their  pros- 
perity, are  compared  to  the  heathen  fishermen  who  “ sacrifice  unto  their 
net,  and  burn  incense  unto  their  drag,  because  by  them  their  portion  is 
fat,  and  their  meat  plenteous/'  Hab.  i.  16. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  merchants  and  bankers  had  a public  procession 
every  year  to  the  temple  of  Mercury, — who,  by  a strange  association, 
was  regarded  as  the  god  of  merchants  and  of  bankers,  of  thieves  and 
of  eloquence,  — to  offer  sacrifices  for  the  blessings  they  had  received; 
and,  as  the  satirists  said,  to  ask  forgiveness  for  all  the  frauds  and  tricks 
they  had  practised  in  their  trade  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  public  companies  then  formed  took  mottoes, 
many  of  which  were  expressive  of  religious  feelings.  Thus,  if  we  cast 
our  eyes  on  our  Royal  Exchange,  we  shall  see  that  the  City  motto,  is 
“ Domine  dirige  Nos  ” ; and  that  of  the  Mercers’  Company  is  u Honor 
Deo."  This  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  manners  of  the  present 
age,  though  we  believe  our  public  companies  are  as  much  disposed  to  im- 
plore Divine  direction,  and  to  render  to  God  the  honor  of  their  success,  as 
were  any  of  the  associations  of  former  days.  The  way  to  obtain  this  di- 
rection, and  to  have  occasion  for  rendering  this  honor,  is  to  acknowledge 
the  superintendence  and  kindness  of  God. 

“ In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths.”  Prov.  ill.  6. 

“ Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  tronble ; 1 will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  thaU  glorify  urn? 
Ps.  L 15. 

We  are  not  friendly  to  the  introduction  of  religious  .matters,  (either  by 
individuals  or  public  bodies,  into  secular  intercourse.  We  have.no  wish 
that  our  business  meetings  should  commence  with  prayer,  and  conclude 
With  the  doxology.  But  surely  there  must  be  some  way  in  which  a public 
company  may,  consistently  with  our  national  character  and  the  manners 
of  the  age,  express  its  reliance  on  Divine  Providence,  and  its  gratitude 
farthe  favors  that  Providence  has  conferred.  Is  tbere.no  way  in  which  a 
public  company  may  virtually  utter  the  sentiments  so  beautifully  cx* 
pressed  by  David;. — 

“ David  blessed  the  Lord  before  all  6m  congregation : and  said,  Blessed  be  that, 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  our  Father,  for  ever  and  ever.  Thine,  O Lord,  is  the  greatness, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victoir,  and  the  majesty ; for  all  that  is  in  the 
•heaven  and  the  earth  is  thine : thine  is  the  kingdom,  0 Lord,  and  thon  art  exalted  as 
head  above  all.  Both  riches  and  honor  come  of  thee,  and  thon  reign est  over  all ; and 
in  thine  hand  is  power  and  might ; and  in  thine  hand  it  is  to.  make  great,  and  to  give 
strength  unto  all.  Now,  therefore,  onr  God,  we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy  glorious 
name.  But  who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  should  be  able  to  oner  sq  wil- 
lingly after  this  sort;  for  all  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  hare  we  given 
thee.”  1 Chron.  xxix.  10  - 14. 
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Another  religious  duty  is,  to  support  the  public  worship  of  God.  Hu- 
man legislation  can  enforce  a small  portion  only  of  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious duties  of  mankind,  and  can  never  interfere  until  vice  has  grown 
into  crime.  Some  writers  on  moral  philosophy  have  divided  the  social 
rights  of  man  into  perfect  and  imperfect.  The  perfect  rights  can  be 
enforced  by  human  laws.  The  enactments  referring  to  these  rights 
are  generally  expressed  in  a negative  form : 44  Thou  shalt  not  kill  ” ; 
44  Thou  shalt  not  steal.”  The  imperfect  rights  cannot  be  enforced  per- 
fectly by  human  laws.  These  enactments  are  generally  positive : 
44  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  ” ; 44  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself.”  The  fourth  commandment  has  one  of  each  kind  : 
44  Thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work  ” ; 44  Remember  the  Sabbath  day 
to  keep  it  holy.”  Religion  extends  her  sway,  not  only  over  all  the  ac- 
tions of  man,  but  over  the  motives  and  springs  of  action  (Exod.  xx.  17  ; 
Matt.  xv.  19).  Religious  and  moral  principles  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
the  community  are  the  only  security  for  the  performance  of  religious 
and  moral  duties,  and  the  only  means  of  acquiring  the  happiness  which 
the  performance  of  these  duties  tends  to  produce. 


Position  of  St.  Louis.  — The  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  in  his  oration  on  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  referred  to  the  superior  natural  and  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  St.  Louis  in  the  following  truthful  and  eloquent  strains : — 

“Here  we  are,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  valley,  the  natural  centre  of  the  largest 
body  of  rich,  habitable  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A land  large  enough  to  main- 
tain in  comfort  two  hundred  millions  of  people,  every  one  of  whom  could  bring  the 
produce  of  his  labor  to  this  centre,  by  natural  navigation.  Just  below  the  confluence 
of  three  mighty  rivers,  — Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Illinois  ; and  just  above  the  influx 
of  die  beautiful  Ohio,  whose  fertile  banks  are  already  teeming  with  industry,  enterprise, 
and  wealth.  Look  at  a map  of  the  valley ; its  broad  surface  is  divided  into  quarters  by 
the  figure  of  a cross,  — a little  irregular,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a cross.  The  Mississippi  is 
the  shaft,  and  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  are  the  limbs.  And  the  shaft  and  the  limbs  are 
bristling  with  tributaries,  each  one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  be  considered  in  Europe 
a mighty  river,  fit  to  be  improved  and  cherished  as  the  artery  of  a nation's  commerce. 

44  Look  at  the  map,  and  note  the  distances  and  the  commanding  points.  The  drift- 
wood  that  floats  past  our  city  plunges  in  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi  for  twelve 
hundred  miles  before  it  is  wasted  by  the  bright  waves  of  the  ocean.  The  water  line 
of  commerce  from  Pittsburg  to  St.  Louis  is  twelve  hundred  miles.  Your  steamers 
go  up  the  Missouri,  without  a snag  being  pulled  out  or  a sand-bar  removed,  beyond 
our  Western  border,  two  thousand  five  handred  miles.  Ascending  the  Mississippi, 
they  push  their  bows  into  the  very  foam  of  St  Anthony's  Falls ; and  above  those  falls, 
I know  not  how  many  hundred  miles  of  placid  water  invite  the  venturous  boatman  to 
the  far  North.  Go  up  the  Illinois, — you  can  find  no  stopping-place  there,  for  the 
Father  of  Waters  is  wedded  to  the  lakes.  In  Illinois  and  New  York,  the  duty  im- 
posed by  the  great  gifts  bestowed  upon  us  is  partly  done  ; and  now,  by  the  aid  or  their 
canals,  you  can  leave  the  ocean  in  a boat,  and,  entering  the  Mississippi  or  the  Hudson, 
circumnavigate  the  nation. 

“ We  occupy  the  most  important  point  on  this  great  circuit.  If  there  were  not  a 
cabin  or  a white  man  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Missouri,  if  onr  forests  were  still  in  pris- 
tine solitude  and  our  prairies  un  tracked,  save  by  the  hoof  of  the  buffalo  or  the  moccason 
of  the  Indian  savage,  I should  still  believe,  — considering  the  extent  and  richness  of 
the  valley,  the  number,  length,  and  direction  of  its  rivers,  and  its  capacity  to  produce 
in  boundless  plenty  all  that  can  minister  to  the  comfort,  wealth,  and  power  of  man,  — 
I should  still  confidently  believe  that  the  greatest  city  upon  the  continent  must  be 
established  within  that  span's  length  npon  the  map.” 
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V. — Silver  from  Lake  Superior. 

Scarcely  any  discovery  of  late  date  has  better  deserved  the  attention 
of  men  of  science,  than  that  of  silver  occurring  in  the  copper  mines  of 
Lake  Superior.  Hitherto  it  has  been  produced  in  but  small  quantity ; 
possibly  the  finding  of  a rich  pocket  may  yet  command  the  respect  of 
business-men.  The  silver  is  in  the  native  or  metallic  state,  and  appears 
in  grains  or  lumps,  firmly  attached,  or  as  it  were  welded !,  to  the  copper ; 
ana  yet  the  two  metals  are  not  at  all  intermingled  or  alloyed.  Deduct- 
ing a small  proportion  of  mere  earthy-  matter,  the  silver  is  pure,  not  even 
containing  gold ; and  the  copper  is  pure  also.  We  are  not  aware  that 
silver  has  ever  been  found,  elsewhere,  in  this  most  curious  position. 

Three  deposits  of  this  silver  have  already  been  made  at  the  minL 
One  had  been  previously  melted  and  cast  into  bars,  and  consequently  its 
character  was  gone,  though  not  its  value.  The  second  was  a large 
wide-spreading  cake , smoothed  somewhat  by  the  action  of  water ; it  was 
found  by  assay  to  contain  ninety-five  per  cent,  unalloyed  silver,  and  five 
per  cent,  earthy  matter.  The  value  of  it  was  9 119.  This  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  collection  of  the  mint,  and  forms  one  of  its  greatest  curiosi- 
ties. The  third  deposit,  brought  very  recently,  and  emanating  from  the 
Pittsburg  Company,  consisted  of  grains  or  lumps,  varying  in  weight  from 
one  grain  to  four  pennyweights  (say  a quarter  of  a cent  to  a quarter  of  a 
dollar) ; they  had  been  detached  from  the  copper,  and  so  effectually 
that  very  little  of  that  metal  remained.  The  amount  of  dirt  removed  by 
melting  was  about  two  per  cent. ; the  remainder  showed  a fineness  of 
962  thousandths.  The  whole  weight  was  about  238  ounces ; and  the 
value,  9 290. 


VI. — Table  of  Correspondence  between  Pennyweights  and 
Grains,  and  the  Decimal  Fractions  of  a Troy  Ounce. 

Gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  coins  in  quantity,  are  weighed  at  the 
United  States  Mint  and  its  branches  by  ounces  and  hundredths,  reject- 
ing the  usual  division  into  pennyweights  and  grains.  It  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  this  easy  decimal  system  were  brought  into  general  use. 
Probably  that  wish  will  ere  long  be  realized ; but  in  the  mean  time,  it  is 
desirable  for  dealers  and  depositors  to  have  ready  means  of  knowing  the 
equivalents  in  the  two  methods  of  weighing.  The  ensuing  table  is  car- 
ried to  four  decimals  of  the  ounce,  instead  of  two,  as  in  our  former  pub- 
lication. The  first  two  places  show  the  hundredths,  which  the  depositor 
requires ; the  two  additional  places  go  to  the  ten-thousandths,  which  are 
very  convenient  in  the  calculation  of  the  value  of  a single  coin,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  twentieth  of  a grain  is  thereby  reached. 
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VIL — Comparison  of  American  and  Foreign  Weights  used  foe 

Precious  Metals. 

The  normal  weight  of  this  mint  is  the  troy  ounce,  for  considerable 
quantities  ; and  the  troy  grain,  for  single  coins. 

This  ounce  is  equal  to  480  grains  ; to  31.09815  French  grammes  ; to 
1.08108  Spanish  ounces. 

The  grain  is  64.788  milligrammes. 

Our  standard  French  kilogramme  weighs  15,435  grains,  or  32.15625 
ounces. 

The  gramme  is  15.435  grains. 

The  milligramme,  .0154  gr. 

The  average  estimate  of  the  Spanish  mark  is  3,552  troy  grams,  oi 
7.40  ounces  troy.  It  is  differently  subdivided,  according  as  it  is  applied 
to  the  weighing  of  gold  or  silver.  For  gold,  it  is  divided  into  50  Cas- 
tellanos ; each  Castellano  into  8 tomines ; each  tomine  into  12  granos. 
For  silver,  the  mark  is  divided  into  8 ounces ; each  ounce  into  8 ochavoe ; 
each  ochavo  into  6 tomines ; each  tomine  into  12  granos.  Consequently, 
in  gold  weighings  there  are  4,800  grains,  and  in  silver  4,606  grains,  to 
the  mark. 

The  castellano  is  much  used,  however,  as  a normal  weight  for  gold 
bullion.  By  deduction  from  the  above,  it  should  weigh  71.04  troy  grams; 
by  an  invoice  from  New  Granada,  we  have  found  it  to  correspond  with 
70.935 ; so  that  71  grains  might  be  taken  as  the  equivalent,  accurate 
enough  in  practice.  This  is  just  one  grain  less  than  three  pennyweights ; 
or  .1479  of  a troy  ounce. 

This  mark,  being  employed  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  all  Spanish 
America,  is  of  course  a very  important  weight  to  the  bullion  and  coin 
dealer,  and  should  be  duly  understood.  It  is  perhaps  not  more  difficult 
to  master  than  the  pounds  troy  and  avoirdupois,  with  their  respective  trains. 

The  Cologne  mark,  normal  money-weight  of  Germany,  by  the  Ger- 
man Convention  of  1838,  was  estimated  at  233.855  grammes,  answering 
to  3609.55  grains  troy.  It  was  before  rated  usually  at  3609. 

Our  silver  dollar,  since  1837,  weighs  26.725  grammes. 

A kilogramme  of  standard  (A)  gold  is  worth  1 598.25,5. 


Vm. — Bulk  and  Packing  of  Precious  Metals. 

A solid  or  cubic  inch  of  fine  gold  weighs  10.1509  ounces,  and  is 
worth  $ 209.84. 

A cubic  foot  of  the  same,  6 362,600. 

A cubic  inch  of  standard  gold  weighs  9.0989  ounces,  and  is  worth 
• 169.28. 

A cubic  foot  of  the  same,  9 292,500. 

A cubic  inch  of  fine  silver  weighs  5.5225  ounces,  and  is  worth  97.14. 
A cubic  foot  of  the  same,  9 12,338. 
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A cubic  inch  of  standard  silver  weighs  5.4173  ounces,  and  is  worth 
$ 6.30,3. 

A cubic  foot  of  the  same,  $ 10,891.* 

Gold  is  not  measured  by  the  pint , at  least  out  of  California ; yet  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know,  that  a dry-measure  pint  of  California  grains 
is  found  to  weigh  from  141  to  143$  ounces  ; value  about  $2,560.  The 
average  specific  gravity  is  consequently  9.61  ; so  that  it  occupies  about 
twice  as  much  bulk,  in  that  form,  as  when  melted  and  cast  into  bars.  A 
pint  of  African  dust  was  found  to  weigh  148  ounces. 

The  advantage  of  having  gold  grains  or  dust  cast  into  bars,  as  a pre- 
parative for  exportation,  is  perhaps  overrated.  True,  it  has  rather  an 
insufficient  outfit,  if  packed  in  paper,  leather,  muslin,  Seidlitz-boxes,  or 
porter-bottles,  as  it  came  at  first  from  San  Francisco.  A good  tin  box, 
well  soldered,  will  hold  fast  and  keep  dry  ; and  the  mint  charges  noth- 
ing for  melting.  This  is  the  most  general  kind  of  packing  now  used ; 
but  the  tin  case,  if  large,  requires  to  be  inclosed  in  a wooden  box,  and 
after  that  there  is  need  of  a vigilant  watch  and  care.  A most  daring 
theft  was  lately  committed,  somewhere  on  the  route,  by  boring  through 
box  and  case  ; and  about  $ 9,000  worth  was  abstracted. 

A keg  13$  inches  high,  including  the  chine,  and  with  a diameter  of 
10  inches  at  the  head  and  11$  at  the  bilge  (outside  measures),  is  a 
convenient  size  for  $ 2,000  in  silver  coin,  or  $ 50,000  in  gold  coin. 

A keg  whose  measurements,  are  19,  11,  13,  as  above,  is  a proper  size 
for  $ 5,000  in  silver  coin. 

A rectangular  box,  measuring  inside  10  by  8 inches  by  5 in  depth,  is 
the  size  used  at  the  mint  for  8 1,000  in  silver  coin.  This  allows  the  coin 
to  be  thrown  in  promiscuously ; if  piled,  at  least  one  third  more  can  be 
put  in.  Such  a box  would  hold  $ 36,000  in  gold  coin,  laid  in  order ; or 
$27,000  in  disorder. 

A bag  6 inches  by  9 holds  $ 5,000  in  gold  coin,  with  room  to  tie. 

A bag  14  by  18  is  a good  size  for  $ 1,000  in  silver  coin. 

One  thousand  pieces  of  our  three-cent  coin  ($30  worth)  make  a 
smaller  budget  than  many  of  our  customers  seem  to  anticipate.  A bag 
3$  inches  by  5 easily  contains  them. 


* The  above  calculation*  are  based  upon  the  weight  of  water  as  252.458  grains  to 
the  cubic  inch,  the  thermometer  being  at  60°  and  the  barometer  30  inches.  (Silliman’s 
First  Princ.  Chem.,  1848.)  The  specific  gravity  of  fine  gold  is  taken  at  19.3,  stand- 
ard at  17.3;  fine  silver  10.5,  standard  10.3.  As  these  gravities  are  only  approximate, 
we  may  be  excused  for  not  carrying  oat  the  decimals  very  far,  as  is  rather  too  often 
done  in  works  of  science. 
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IX.  — Determination  of  the  Value  of  a Specimen  of  Gold  or  Sil* 
ver  in  its  Native  Rock,  or  Gangue. 

That  which  is  as  old  as  Archimedes  may  yet  be  new  to  some  ; that  a 
specimen  of  gold  or  silver,  as  it  comes  from  its  natural  bed,  intermin- 
gled with  stone,  and  often  more  prized  for  its  beauty,  or  as  a keepsake, 
than  the  metal  would  be  in  a more  condensed  and  marketable  shape,  can 
be  accurately  enough  valued  without  being  broken  up  or  spoiled.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  lump  being  determined,  and  that  of  the  metal  and 
the  matrix  being  known,  the  problem  is  solved  by  a direct  calculation. 
The  formula  is  inserted  here,  as  being  a suitable  and  convenient  place 
for  it 


Let  a represent  the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal. 
“ b “ “ w of  the  stone. 

“ c “ “ “ of  the  lamp. 

“ w “ the  weight  of  the  lamp. 

“ x “ “of  the  gold. 

“ jr  “ “ of  the  stone. 


Then,  * = 


a (c — 6) 
c (a  — b) 


and 


b (a — c) 
^ “ c (a  — b) 


w. 


Or,  to  put  the  rule  in  arithmetical  form : — 

1.  From  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lump  deduct  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  quartz  (say  2.63),  or  whatever  the  matrix  may  be. 

2.  Multiply  the  remainder  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal. 

3.  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  lump  by  the  last  product,  which  will 
make  a second  product  which  we  will  call  P. 

4.  From  the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  deduct  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  matrix. 

5.  Multiply  the  difference  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lump. 

6.  Take  this  product  for  a divisor,  to  divide  the  above  product  P ; the 
quotient  will  be  the  weight  of  metal  in  the  lump. 

The  only  source  of  error  is  in  the  variableness  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  stony  part.  In  the  case  of  silver  in  limestone,  2.60  has  been 
proved  by  our  experiments  to  be  a good  basis  for  the  matrix  ; in  respect 
to  gold  in  quartz,  much  depends  upon  whether  the  latter  is  white,  or 
tinged  with  iron ; compact,  or  loose  and  cellular.  We  have  found  2.63 
a good  medium  for  all  cases  except  that  of  hard  white  rock,  where  it  is 
more  accurate  to  take  2.65.  The  problem  has  been  often  and  satisfac- 
factorily  proved  here  by  meltings  ; of  course,  not  to  all  the  nicety  that 
analysis  or  arithmetic  can  be  carried. 

Where  the  specimen  is  bulky,  and  the  stony  matter  predominates,  a 
convenient  way  of  getting  the  specific  gravity  is  that  given  in  Patterson's 
Arithmetic,  essentially  as  follows : — 

Provide  a suitable  water-tight  vessel,  say  a pitcher  or  jar,  that  will 
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rather  more  than  hold  the  specimen,  and  not  over-large  at  the  opening. 
Fill  the  vessel  with  water,  to  a mark.  Then  pour,  or  draw  off  with  a 
syphon,  into  another  smaller  vessel,  so  much  of  the  water  as  will  allow 
you  freely  to  insert  the  specimen.  After  this,  fill  up  to  the  mark  again, 
from  the  water  drawn  off.  The  remainder  of  drawn  water  is  exactly 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  specimen ; the  weight  of  that  water,  therefore,  gives 
the  divisor;  the  weight  of  the  specimen  (dry),  the  dividend ; the  quotient 
is  its  specific  gravity. 

The  value  of  this  mode,  when  conducted  with  due  care,  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily tested  here  by  die  returns  from  the  crucible. 


X. — Transaction  of  Business  at  the  Mint. 

The  oversight  of  the  Mint,  and  to  a certain  extent  of  the  Branch  Mints 
also,  is  by  law  committed  to  one  principal  officer,  named  the  Director, 
who  is  under  the  general  control  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  operations  of  the  Mint  are  divided  into  five  departments ; — 1.  Re- 
ceipt and  disbursement.  2.  Assaying  the  precious  metals,  including 
the  primary  melting  for  assay.  3.  Melting  and  refining  for  coinage. 
4.  Coining,  through  all  its  stages.  5.  Die-engraving.  The  first  princi- 
pally concerns  those  who  have  pecuniary  transactions  with  the  Mint ; 
and  its  chief  is  styled  the  Treasurer. 

The  four  offices  nearest  to  the  front  door  are  those  assigned  to  the 
Treasurer. 

In  the  office  to  the  left,  entering,  applications  are  to  be  made  for  the 
payment  of  bills  for  materials  furnished,  or  whatever  belongs  to  expend- 
iture of  the  establishment ; also  for  the  payment  of  bullion  deposits,  and 
for  memorandums  thereof ; also  for  the  distribution  of  copper  coins ; 
and,  generally,  for  information  about  all  those  matters.  Persons  bring- 
ing bullion  should  also  enter  at  this  office,  where  they  will  be  directed  to 
the  counter  of  the  next,  which  is  the  weighing-room. 

In  this  second  office  the  weigher  receives  the  bullion,  weighs  it  in 
presence  of  the  depositor,  records  the  transaction,  and  gives  a receipt 
in  the  following  form  : — 

No.  5,000.  Mist  of  tub  Ubitbd  States, 

Philadelphia,  June  1, 1851. 

Received  from  G.  Bain,  a Deposit  of  Gold  Bullion,  for  Coinage,  weighing  twelve  hundred 
and  forty-one  fots  Ounce*,  the  net  Value  thereof  to  be  ascertained,  and  paid  to  said  Depos- 
itor, or  Order,  in  Gold  Chine  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  Law. 

Os.  1,241-]W-  E-  for  the  Treasurer. 

The  deposit  is  then  melted  under  the  supervision  of  the  assayer,  re* 
weighed,  and  assayed,  without  delay.  By  these  operations,  and  by  a 
subsequent  double  calculation  based  upon  them,  the  exact  mint  value  of 
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the  parcel  is  determined,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  director,  who  there* 
upon  issues  a warrant  to  the  treasurer  for  payment  thereof,  in  coin. 

Bullion  or  foreign  coin  brought  to  the  mint  in  a state  fit  for  casting 
into  ingots  for  coining,  is  subject  to  no  charge.  In  other  cases,  there  is 
a deduction  made  from  the  value,  according  to  the  following  tariff  of 
charges : — 


L For  Refining,  when  the  Bullion  le  below  eUndard. 

1.  On  Gold.  — Three  cente  per  ounce  of  gross  weight  after  melting,  on  so  much  of  a deport 

as  will  bring  the  whole  up  to  standard. 

2.  On  Silver.  — From  600  to  700  fine,  3 cents  per  os.  as  shore. 

44  701  to  800  “ 14  11  “ 

44  801  to  899  " 2 44  44  44 


On  so  much  as  will  bring  the  whole  up  to  standard. 

IL  For  Toughening,  when  metals  are  contained  in  it  which  render  it  unfit  for  Coinage. 

1.  On  Gold.  — From  one  to  three  and  a half  cents  per  ounce  of  gross  weight  after  melting, 

according  to  the  condition  of  the  metal. 

2.  On  Silver.  — If  not  Coppery,  one  third  to  one  cent  per  ounce,  as  shore. 

If  Coppery,  600  to  700  fine,  3 cents  par  os.  as  shore. 

44  701  to  800  44  2*  44  44  44 

44  801  to  92  6 4 4 2 44  44  44 


m.  For  Copper,  used  for  Alloy,  two  cents  per  ounce. 

IV.  For  Silver,  introduced  into  the  Alloy  of  Gold,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  cents  per  ounce. 

V.  For  Separating  the  Gold  and  Silrer,  when  theee  metals  exist  together  in  Ohs  bullion. 

1.  If  not  Coppery : 

Proportion  of  Gold  1 to  200  tboua.  1|  cents  per  os.  gross,  after  melting. 


K 


If 


44  201  to  600  44  2 44  44  44 

44  601  to  700  44  3 44  44  44 

44  701  to  800  44  4 44  44  44 

44  801  to  936  44  5 44  44  44 


2.  If  Coppery: 

Proportion  of  Silrer  600  to  700  fine,  the  Gold  In  any  proportion  not  less  than  1$  thou- 
sandths, 3 cents  per  os.  gross,  aftsr  melting. 

Proportion  of  Silrer  701  to  800  fine,  2*  44  44  44  44 


44  4 4 801  to  92  6 44  2 44  44  44  44 


Neither  gold  nor  silrer  is  separated  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositor,  when  the  net  product  of  the 
operation,  estimated  upon  the  shore  charges,  shall  be  less  than  fire  dollars. 


After  a delay  of  three  to  eight  days  (according  to  the  pressure  of 
business),  the  depositor  or  his  indorsee  returns  to  the  mint  for  payment ; 
receives  the  memorandum  and  warrant  in  the  first  office  above  men- 
tioned, and,  crossing  the  rotunda  to  the  pay-office,  receives  his  money 
by  tale,  checked  by  weight 

The  fourth  office  is  appropriated  to  the  assistant  treasure rship  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  mint,  other  than  being  lo- 
cated within  its  walls,  — a location  which  proves  to  be,  in  various  re- 
spects, of  public  advantage. 


XI.  — Miscellanies. 

1.  Shipments  of  California  Gold  to  London.  — From  various  “ ac- 
counts-sales  ” of  California  gold,  shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  Lon- 
don, it  appears,  that,  while  the  charges  at  London  are  greater  than  here, 
and  the  bullion  is  paid  for  there  at  a reduction  from  the  legal  mint  value, 
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yet  the  shipping  charges,  comprehending  freight,  commission,  insurance, 
and  brokerage,  are  so  much  less  to  the  English  ports  than  to  our  own, 
that  the  balance  is  thrown  considerably  the  other  way.  The  expenses 
on  bullion  up  to  the  depositing  at  the  mint  amount  to  5£  to  6 per  cent. ; 
while  the  same  expenses  to  London  (from  California)  are  only  4 per 
cent.  Notwithstanding  this  considerable  inequality,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  gold,  so  far,  finds  its  way  to  this  mint 

2.  Wear  of  our  Silver  Coins.  — Half-dollars  of  the  old  standard,  pre- 
vious to  1837,  of  average  wear,  are  found  to  have  lost  5J  tenths  of  one 
per  cent.  A recoinage  of  $ 38,000  produced  $ 37,800,  in  June,  1845. 

Dimes  and  half-dimes  of  old  standard  (no  date  earlier  than  1824), 
about  equally  mixed,  are  light  by  wear,  six  per  cent. 

The  same,  of  new  standard,  1837  — 50,  light  one  and  a half  per  cent 

3.  Gold  Pens  have  enough  gold  in  them  to  answer  their  purpose,  and 
to  make  them  of  some  value  when  worn  out  One  sample  gave  9| 
grains,  465  thousandths  fine ; value,  19  cents.  Another,  12  grams,  500 
fine ; worth  26  cents.  A third,  6|  grains,  481  fine ; value,  13J  cents. 

4.  Georgia  Diamonds.  — One  of  these,  found  in  Hall  County,  Georgia, 
was  shown  at  this  mint  in  November,  1845.  Weight,  6f0  grains ; about 
2j  diamond  carats.  Specific  gravity,  3.54.  Sold  m the  rough  state  for 
forty  dollars. 

Another,  from  the  same  region,  February,  1846,  weighed  nine  grains. 

5.  Our  Copper  Coinage , to  the  end  of  1850,  amounted  to  $ 1,296,201. 
Adding  to  this  the  first  quarter  of  1851,  $ 30,646,  we  have,  of  that  pon- 
derous currency,  about  1,590  tons , of  2,000  pounds  avoirdupois.  This 
circulation  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Northern  and  Middle  States 
as  it  is  rejected  by  the  South  and  West. 

6.  American  Spoons  and  Stirrups.  — A lot  of  gold  teaspoons,  de- 
posited at  the  mint,  from  the  West  Indies,  yielded  about  twenty  dollars 
to  each  spoon.  Mexican  silver  stirrups,  fifty  dollars  in  the  pair. 
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The  suite  of  apartments  in  the  mint  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of 
coins,  ores,  and  national  medals  occupies  the  front  of  the  building  in  the 
second  story,  and  measures  sixteen  feet  wide  by  fifty-four  feet  long. 
Originally  there  were  three  rooms,  connecting  with  each  other  by  fold- 
ing-doors; the  removal  of  these  has  made  one  large  saloon,  with  re- 
cesses, very  commodious  and  suitable  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  eastern  and  western  rooms  are  of  uniform  size  and  construction ; 
the  central  one  has  a dome  and  skylight,  supported  by  four  columns ; 
with  a corresponding  window  in  its  floor  (protected  by  a railing)  to  light 
the  hall  of  entrance  below. 

The  ancient  coins  are  displayed  in  eight  cases,  mitred  in  pairs,  and 
placed  erect  against  the  walls  in  the  wide  doorways  and  the  middle 
room.  The  modem  coins  are  variously  arranged ; part  (including  all 
those  of  the  United  States)  being  in  a nearly  level  case  which  surrounds 
the  railing  above  mentioned ; and  part  being  in  upright  cases,  disposed 
along  the  walls  of  the  middle  and  west  rooms.  The  ores,  minerals,  and 
metallic  alloys  are  placed  in  the  west  room ; in  the  eastern  are  shown 
the  national  and  other  medals,  and  the  fine  beams  used  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  weights.  The  middle  room  also  contains  portraits  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  mint,  beginning  with  Rittenhouse,  the  first  director.  All  the 
cases  are  fronted  with  glass,  and,  besides  allowing  an  inspection  of  every 
specimen,  present  an  agreeable  coup  d'oeil  on  entering  the  room,  espe- 
cially by  the  middle  door. 

Visitors  are  admitted  at  prescribed  hours,  if  attended  by  an  officer  or 
conductor  of  the  institution. 

The  collection  was  commenced  in  June,  1838.  Long  before  that  date, 
however,  Mr.  Adam  Eckfeldt,  formerly  chief  coiner,  led  as  well  by  his 
own  taste  as  by  the  expectation  that  a conservatory  would  some  day  be 
established,  took  pains  to  preserve  master-coins  of  the  different  annual 
issues  of  mint,  and  to  retain  some  of  the  finest  foreign  specimens,  as 
they  appeared  in  deposit  for  recoinage.  As  soon  as  a special  annual 
appropriation  was  instituted  for  this  object  by  Congress  (which  was  as 
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soon  as  it  was  asked),  the  collection  took  a permanent  form,  and  from 
the  nucleus  above  mentioned,  has  gone  on  in  a continual  course  of  aug- 
mentation ever  since.  It  is  now  nearly  as  large  as  we  expect  or  wish  to 
have  it,  excepting,  however,  that  specimens  of  new  coinage,  domestic  or 
foreign,  must  be  added  as  they  appear. 

For  effecting  this  purpose  we  have  had  singular  facilities.  A great 
majority  of  the  coins  — almost  all  of  those  not  over  three  hundred  years 
old  — have  been  culled  from  deposits,  and  consequently  have  cost  us  no 
more  than  their  bullion  value.  They  are,  moreover,  the  choicest  of  their 
kind  ; and  perhaps  there  are  few  cabinets  where  so  large  a proportion 
of  the  pieces  are  in  so  fine  preservation,  as  well  the  ancient  as  the 
modem.  We  have  also  the  advantage  of  the  correspondence  and  aid 
of  gentlemen  abroad,  some  of  them  officially  related  to  our  government, 
and  all  of  them  experienced  in  this  business,  and  disposed  to  respond  to 
our  wishes.  To  specify  this  assistance  (as  it  deserves),  we  have  re- 
ceived from  J.  G.  Schwarz,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Vienna,  the 
greater  part  of  our  ancient  coins,  being  a private  collection,  the  result  of 
twenty  years’  assiduity ; from  John  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  Dragoman  to  the 
United  States  embassy  at  Constantinople,  we  have  a very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  same,  especially  Greek  and  Byzantine,  with  a series 
of  Ottoman  coins  (thus  far  at  the  usual  market  prices) ; from  the  late 
Dr.  Grant,  connected  with  the  American  Christian  mission  to  the  Nes- 
torians,  through  his  son,  a small  number  of  ancient  and  rare  Persian 
coins ; from  the  honorable  East  India  Company,  a selection  from  the 
very  scarce  and  curious  antiques  of  Middle  Asia,  chiefly  Greek-Bactrian, 
of  which  they  have  lately  come  in  possession,  and  in  which  branch  they 
have  almost  the  monopoly  ; from  C.  Stokes,  Esq.,  of  London  (besides 
his  influence  in  procuring  the  parcel  last  mentioned),  a number  of 
scarce  coins  of  England  and  the  American  colonies  (these  in  a way  of 
honorary  exchange) ; from  Dr.  Huffnagle,  of  Calcutta,  an  extended 
series  of  Asiatic  coins ; a parcel  of  scarce  Hindu  coins  was  purchased 
of  Mr.  Morris,  a missionary ; and  from  several  individuals,  mostly  of 
this  country,  we  have  promiscuous  specimens  by  donation.  The  dispo- 
sition to  place  curiosities  of  this  kind  in  a situation  where  they  will  be 
the  most  accessible,  and,  it  is  hoped,  the  most  stationary,  is  thankfully 
commended. 

At  the  present  time,  the  aggregate  of  specimens  is  about  650  in  gold, 
2,100  in  silver,  1,200  in  billon,  brass,  copper,  &c. ; in  all  3,950.  Of 
these,  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  number  82  in  gold,  503  in  silver, 
and  480  in  other  metals  ; in  all,  1,065.  Compared  with  the  numismatic 
cabinets  of  Europe,  our  collection  is  indeed  but  a dwarf  in  size,  and 
may  stand  second,  in  that  respect,  to  some  in  this  country.  But  it  was 
not  our  purpose  to  amass  an  immense  store  of  coins,  the  very  multitude 
of  which  might  deter  from  its  examination.  We  are  rather  willing  to 
be  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  moderation  in  a pursuit  which  has  its 
temptations  to  extravagance  and  excess 
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L A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bankers*  Checks,  Letters  of  Credit,  and  Drafts . Compris- 
ing the  Statutes  and  Cases  relative  thereto , tenth  Observations.  By  George  John  Shaw.  Londoa: 
Groombridge  A.  Sons.  1850.  This  is  a duodecimo  volume  of  '£40  pages,  conuining  a summary  of  lbs 
English  Law  upon  the  above  topics,  divided  into  chapters,  viz.:  — I.  Of  the  Form  and  Requisites  of 
Checks.  II.  The  Law  of  Checks,  — the  Drawer.  III.  The  Holder,  Rights  and  Liabilities  of.  IV.  The 
Banker.  V.  Crossed  Checks.  VI.  Checks  as  Instruments  of  Evidence  VII.  On  Civil  Frauds  with 
Checks  drawn  without  Effects.  VIII.  On  Criminal  Frauds.  IX  Penalties.  X Checks  as  a Tender, 
and  Donatio  mortis  causa.  XI.  The  Law  of  Letters  of  Credit  and  Bankers’  Drafts.  This  volume  mil 
be  useful  to  hankers  and  money -dealers,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  republished,  omitting  the  remarks  upon 
the  English  statutes  and  such  topics  as  have  a merely  local  bearing.  The  writer  says,  “ It  is  consid- 
ered that  the  diffusion  of  banking,  and  the  consequent  large  number  of  persons  who  now  require  to  bt 
practically  acquainted  with  the  law  of  checks)  render  it  desirable  to  have  a small  and  accessible  volume 
devoted  to  the  subject.” 

II.  Logic  for  the  Million:  a Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning.  By  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  London:  Longmans  A Co.  1861.  12  mo.  pp.  408.  This  volume  is  reputed  to  have 

been  written  by  the  author  of  •*  A Practical  Treatise  on  Banking.”  The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
Tlx.  : — 1.  Introduction  to  Reasoning.  2.  The  Principles  of  Reasoning.  3.  Reasoning  from  Examples, 
Analogy,  Comparison,  Contrast,  Ac.  4.  The  Forms  of  Reasoning.  6.  The  Applications  of  Reasoning  to 
the  Ordinary  Affairs  of  Life ; to  History  ; to  Political  Economy ; to  Statistics  ; to  Moral  Philosophy ; to 
the  Formation  of  Habits  of  Reasoning. 

The  volume  is  provided  with  a copious  index,  which  Is  one  of  the  most  essential  ports  of  a well-digest* 
ed  work.  Our  young  bankers  will  and  in  It  some  Aw  appropriate  topics  lor  their  own  examination  m 
professional  men. 

m.  The  London  Quarterly  Review,  No.  177,  July,  1851.  American  edition.  This  reprint  is  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Leonard  Scott  A Co.,  New  York.  The  subjects  treated  are  as  follows : — I . The  Sci- 
ence of  Gardening.  2.  Scotland  before  the  Reformation.  3.  Travels  in  North  America,  by  Johnston, 
Lord  Morpeth,  Lieul-CoL  Cunynghame,  and  others.  4.  The  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature  of  Italy,  from 
1440  to  1630.  6.  Correspondence  of  Walpole  and  Mason.  6.  Origen’s  Philosophoumeno,  Ac.  liPirh* 
NOTE  ♦IAOZOOOTMENA-  H KATA  flAEUN  AIPEEE12N  EAETXOE.  E Codice  ParietnO  OHM 
primum  edidit  Emmanuel  Miller.  7.  Badham’s  Euripides.  ETPiniAOT  I+ITENEIA  H EN  TATPOIX. 
EAINH.  Textum  emendavit  et  notulas  subjecit  Carolus  Bad  ham  A.  M.  8.  Rubric  versus  Usage. 


IV.  The  Westminster  Review,  No.  109,  July,  1861.  1.  Enfranchisement  of  Women.  1 MeeM* 
Ism,  Somnolism,  and  Psycheism.  3.  Extinction  of  Slavery.  4.  The  Industrial  Exhibition.  5.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  6.  The  Creed  of  Christendom.  7.  Educational  Projects.  8.  Organic  Reforma 

9.  Foreign  Literature.  10.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Notices  The  American  editions  of  the  foreign 
Reviews  are  well  executed,  and  are  issued  at  such  low  prices,  that  they  should  find  a place  in  every  good 
library. 

The  Westminster  is  to  us  the  least  acceptable  of  the  series ; being  (as  its  first  article  intimates)  a jour 
nil  in  sympathy  with  the  wild  reforms  and  ultra-democratic  tendencies  of  the  New  York  Tribune, — 
its  “ Rights  of  Women,”  “ Anti -Rent ism,”  Ac.  Theee  isms  (miscalled  Reforms)  are  the  wild  theories 
of  fanatics  who  would  reduce  all  men  and  women  to  one  common  level,  make  all  property  common,  and, 
under  the  popular  and  plausible  title  of  Reform,  sap  the  foundations  of  all  good  society. 

V.  The  Edinburgh  Review , No.  191,  July,  1861.  Reprinted  by  Leonard  Scott  A Co.  Contents:  — 
1.  The  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament.  2,  W.  F.  Johnston’s  Notes  on  North  America.  3.  Poems, 
Essays,  and  Marginalia,  by  Hartley  Coleridge.  4.  Fatal  Accidents,  — how  far  preventive.  6.  Tales 
and  Traditions  of  Hungary.  6.  Letters  to  John  Bull,  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  7.  The  Romans 
In  Britain.  8.  Grote’s  History  of  Greece.  9.  Dixon’s  Historical  Biography  of  William  Pena. 

10.  Modem  Chemistry,  — its  progress  and  extent. 

VI.  The  North  British  Review,  No.  30,  August,  1851.  Contents : — !.  The  Social  Science,  — its  flh 
tory  and  Prospects.  2 The  Literature  of  Apologetics.  3.  The  Net  Results  of  1848  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  4.  Typical  Forms,  — Goethe,  Professor  Owen,  Mr.  Foirbaim.  6.  Recent  Works  of  Fictkoo. 
6.  Kingsley’s  Saint’s  Tragedy  and  Village  Sermons.  7.  Character  In  Architecture,  — The  Stones  of 
Venice.  8.  The  Five  Wouncis  of  the  Holy  Church.  9.  The  World’s  Fair;  by  Charles  Babbage. 

Messrs.  Leonard  Scott  A Co  , New  York,  republish,  in  a handsome  style  and  at  a cheap  rata,  T%t 
London  Quarterly  Review,  The  Edinburgh  Review,  The  North  British  Review,  and  The  Westmin- 
ster Review.  Terms,  Eight  Dollars  for  the  four  Reviews. 

VTI.  Vital  Statistics.  Report  to  the  Louisiana  State  Medical  Society,  on  the  Meteorology,  Vital  Sta- 
tistics. and  ffugiine  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  By  E.  H.  Barton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  With  an  Appendix 
showing  the  Experience  of  Life  Insurance  Companies  in  Louisiana , and  Tables  of  Mortality  for 
the  Use  of  such  Companies.  By  H.  G.  Hearn,  Actuary  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  and  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Louisiana. 

The  statistical  tables  here  contained  in  reference  to  the  free  and  slave  population  and  mortality  of  the 
South,  will  be  useful  to  political  economists,  and  evince  a growing  disposition  to  encourage  associations 
for  the  circulation  of  correct  information  upon  the  Important  topics  above  enumerated. 

VIII.  The  Assurance  Magazine,  No.  Ill,  April,  1851.  London:  Richard  Taylor.  This  is  the  only 

Egriodical  that  we  have  seen  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Insurance.  It  embraces  copious  articles  upoo 
ife,  Fire,  and  Marine  Insurance ; with  notices  of  new  laws  and  new  companies  in  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.  The  present  No.  contains  fourteen  pages  by  Peter  Gray. 
F.  R.  A.  S.,  “On  the  True  Measure  of  the  Probabilities  of  Survivorship  between  Two  Lives ” ; also 
“ On  the  Determination  and  Division  of  Surplus  and  Its  Return  to  Contributors.” 
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IX.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  7 \rritories  and  Vancouver* § Island ; with  an  Exposition  of  the  Chartered 
Rights.  Conduct , and  Policy  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Corporation.  By  R.  M.  Martin,  Esq.,  Author  of 
tbo  “ History  of  theBritiah  Colonies.”  London.  8vo.  pp.  176.  This  volume  is  accompanied  with  a 
map  of  the  British  Possessions  in  North  America,  exhibiting  the  recent  discoveries,  geographical  and 
nautical. 

JL  Sanitary  Reform.  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  Massachusetts,  April,  1850.  8vo. 
pp.  544.  This  volume  contains  a Report  of  a general  plan  for  the  promotion  of  public  and  personal 
health,  devised,  prepared,  and  recommended  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  a resolve  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  relating  to  a sanitary  survey  of  the  State  The  Board  of  Commissioners 
appointed  under  this  law  consisted  of  Messrs.  Lemuel  Shaliuck  of  Boeton,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Jr. 
or  Waltham,  and  Jehiel  Abbott  of  Westfield.  The  volume  is  full  of  the  moel  valuable  statistical  details, 
accompanied  by  judicious  remarks  on  the  present  condition  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  by  sound  suggestions  for  their  sanitary  improvement.  To  our  life-insurance  companies  and 
to  medical  gentlemen,  as  well  as  legislators,  this  Report  is  a most  acceptable  work.  It  is  divided  into 
live  heeds,  viz.:  — I.  Sanitary  Movement  Abroad.  II.  Sanitary  Movement  at  Home.  III.  Plan  for  a 
Sanitary  Survey  of  the  Slate.  IV.  Reasons  for  urging  the  Plan  recommended.  V.  Miscellaneous  Laws, 
Ac.,  relating  to  Sanitary  Organization,  Ac. 

XI.  The  Inventor’s  Manual  of  Legal  Principles , and  Guide  to  the  Patent  Office.  By  George  Ticknor 
Curtis,  Counsellor  at  Law.  This  work  is  an  abridgment  of  the  author's  larger  treatise  on  the  patent 
law.  It  forms  an  exceedingly  useful  compendium  for  the  use  of  all  who  are  Interested,  or  who  propose 
to  become  interested,  in  a patent  right.  This  volume  will  enable  them  to  ascertain  readily  the  modes 
and  forms  of  transacting  business  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  acts  of  Congress,  by  which  the  whole 
■object  is  regulated.  12mo.  pp.  328.  Boston : Phillips,  Sampson,  A Co. 

XII.  Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West.  By  J.  D.  B.  Debow.  New  Orleans,  September. 
1861.  This  is  one  of  the  best  numbers  of  this  much  improved  periodical.  The  original  papers  are  well 
written  and  generally  interesting  to  the  Southern  and  Western  sections  of  the  Union.  In  the  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  internal  improvement,  the  information  afforded  is 
copious  and  well  digested.  A memoir  and  vignette  of  R.  C.  Brinkley,  Eeq.,  of  Memphis  (Tenn.),  form 
a part  of  this  issue. 

This  Review  is  devoted  to  the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  South  and  West ; and  fur- 
nishes a vast  deal  of  information  upon  these  subjects.  Issued  monthly,  by  J.  D.  B.  Debow.  Five  Dollars 
per  annum. 

XIII.  Swallow  Bam;  or  a Sojourn  in  the  Old  Dominion.  By  John  P.  Kennedy.  Revised  Edition. 
With  twenty  illustrations  by  Strother.  12mo.  pp.  506.  New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam  This  is  a reprint  of 
one  of  the  best  American  novels  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a finished  writer,  and 
perfectly  familiar  with  “ country  life  in  Virginia,  as  it  existed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.” His  pictures  of  life  in  the  Old  Dominion  are  graphically  drawn,  true  to  nature,  and  are  equal  to 
some  of  the  best  scenes  in  “ The  Sketch- Book  ” or  “Bracebrldge  Hall.”  The  engraved  Illustrations 
are  also  perfect,  in  their  way,  and  make  the  work  much  more  acceptable  to  the  general  reader. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Branch  Bank,  State  of  Indiana, Sept.,  1851. 

To  ns  Editob  of  ns  Bankers*  Mao  a kins. 

Sir,  — I have  been  a reader  of  your  valuable  Magazine  for  two  years  past ; It  Is  now  quoted  in  matters 
of  law  on  banking. 

Our  late  legislature,  in  their  wisdom,  passed  a law  taxing  the  stock  of  the  Slate,  and  also  that  of  the 
United  Stales,  — the  latter  of  which  I believe  is  not  taxable  by  any  State.  I believe  there  have  been  two 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  on  this  question,  — one  where  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton taxed  loans  of  ine  government ; the  other.  McCulloch  vs.  The  State  of  Maryland. 

Should  you  at  your  leisure  insert  some  brief  extract  or  opinion  upon  the  subject,  in  your  Magazine,  it 
would  be  read  with  much  interest  by  many  here.  Yours,  Ac.  

Remarks.  — Our  correspondent  will  find  the  case  of  McCulloch  vs.  The  Slate  of  Maryland  cited,  with 
remarks,  in  our  third  volume,  pp.  211,  212,  and  213,  October,  1848.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  the  conclu- 
sion was,  that  11  all  subjects  over  which  the  power  of  the  State  extends  are  subjects  of  taxation ; but  those 
over  which  it  does  not  extend  are,  upon  the  soundest  principles,  exempt  from  taxation.” 

The  sovereignty  of  a State  extends  to  all  things  which  exist  by  its  own  authority,  or  are  introduced 
by  its  permission,  but  not  to  those  which  are  employed  by  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  powers  conferred 
on  that  body  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  “ The  attempt  to  use  the  power  of  taxation  on  the 
means  employed  by  the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  In  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  Is  in  Itaelf 
an  abuse,  because  it  is  the  usurpation  of  power  which  the  people  of  a single  Slate  cannot  give.** 

See  McCulloch  vs.  Slate  of  Maryland,  4 Wheaton,  317 ; Osborne  vs.  Bank  of  fhe  United  States, 
9 Wheaton,  738.  Weston  vs.  City  Commissioners  of  Charleston,  2 Peters,  449;  Bulow  vs.  City  Coun- 
cil, 1 Noll  and  McCord,  627.  Commonwealth  vs.  Morrison,  2 A.  K.  Marshall's  Kentucky  Reports,  75. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  American  Institute.  — The  animal  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute 
will  beheld  in  New  York,  commencing  on  the  lit  of  October,  and  extending  to  the 
16th.  On  the  1st  the  fair  at  Castle  Garden  will  be  opened ; on  the  6th  there  will  be  a 
special  exhibition  of  dahlias  and  rose9  at  Castle  Garden:  on  the  7th  and  8th,  a 
ploughing  and  spading  match  at  White  Plains;  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  the  an- 
nual Cattle  Show  at  Madison  Cottage,  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third 
Street.  The  Anniversary  Address  will  be  delivered  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of 
October,  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston. 

The  Standing  Armies  of  Europe.  — The  regular  standing  army  of  Great  Brit 
aln  at  present  consists,  with  the  ordnance  force,  but  without  the  East  India  Company's 
troops  and  the  native  West  India  regiments,  of  135,000  men.  Of  these  30.500  are  in 
the  employment  and  in  the  pay  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  may  therefore  be 
thrown  out  of  our  estimate ; 23,500  more  are  serving  in  our  American,  African,  and 
Australian  colonies ; and  8,000  in  outlying  military  stations  in  Europe.  Including  our 
colonies,  therefore,  we  have  an  effective  force  of  104,500;  excluding  them,  we  have 
available  for  home  service  and  the  defence  of  Great  Britain  only  73,000  men.  The 
following  table  (for  1849)  will  enable  us  to  compare  our  forces  with  those  of  other 


great  states:  — 

Countrim. 

Population. 

JUgular 

army. 

Omoolditr 
to  ovary 

Prance, 

Russia, 

. . . 36,600,000 

406,000 

87 

. . . 64,000,000 

674,000 

80 

Austria, 

. . , 36,800,000 

406,000 

88 

Prussia, 

. . . 16,000,000 

121,000 

133 

Germanic  Confederation,  exclusive 
Prussia,  and  Bavaria, 

of  Austria, 

. . . 10,700,000 

190,000 

66 

Sardinia, 

. . . 4,600,000 

146,000 

38 

Spain,  ...... 

. . . 12,400,000 

119,000 

106 

Great  Britain  with  her  Colonies,  . 

. . . 32,000,000 

104,000 

808 

Great  Britain  without  her  Colonies, 

. . . 28,600,000 

73,000 

390 

London  Economist. 


Bankers’  Checks.  — A trial  which  was  concluded  on  Friday  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer will  satisfactorily  settle  all  doubts  for  the  future  regarding  the  degree  of  secu- 
rity obtained  by  writing  a banker’s  name  across  a check.  The  amount  involved  was 
£2,596:  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  having  paid  a draft  for  that  sum,  although  it  was 
especially  crossed  41  Bank  of  England,”  with  the  additional  words,  M For  the  account 
of  the  Accountant-General,”  to  Messrs.  Goslings,  the  bankers  of  the  person  in  whose 
favor  it  was  nominally  drawn,  and  who,  when  he  obtained  the  money  at  his  account, 
made  away  with  it  instead  of  appropriating  it  to  the  puiposes  for  which  die  check  was  put 
into  his  hands.  The  defence  or  Messrs.  Coutts  was,  that  it  is  not  the  general  custom, 
if  a check  is  crossed  to  one  banker,  to  refuse  to  pay  it  to  another,  ana  upon  this  the 
representatives  of  various  London  banking  firms  were  examined.  Some  of  them 
stated,  that  they  pursue  the  strict  rule  of  remanding  any  such  crossing  as  a special 
direction  always  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  majority  admitted  that  at  least  it  should  in- 
variably lead  to  particular  inquiry.  In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  it  was  contend- 
ed that  the  object  of  crossing  was  merely  to  secure  that  it  should  be  paid  to  no  one  but 
a banker,  and  that  there  was  44  no  custom  to  prevent  a holder  of  a check  striking  out 
one  banker's  name,  and  putting  another  in  tne  cross.”  The  jury  took  the  view  war- 
ranted by  the  preponderance  of  the  testimony,  and  the  one  that  is  also  in  harmony 
with  common  sense ; namely,  that  when  a check  is  crossed  14  Bank  of  England,”  rt 
does  not  mean  44  Goslihgs,”  and  that  if  a person  intended  merely  to  indicate  that  it 
was  to  go  through  some  bank,  no  matter  which,  he  would  content  himself  bv  writing 

« and  Co.,  instead  of  capriciously  nominating  a particular  house.  A verdict 

was  accordingly  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  it  will,  therefore,  for  the  future,  be 
understood,  that,  if  bankers  disregard  a special  crossing  for  the  sake  of  obliging  an 
individual,  or  for  any  other  cause,  they  will  have  to  assume  the  responsibility.  — loa- 
don  Economist ',  July  5,  1851. 
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The  Albany  City  Bait*.  — It  has  been  made  pnblic  for  some  time  that  Watts 
Sherman,  EsqM  was  about  to  relinquish  his  connection  with  the  City  Bank,  of  which 
he  has  been  at  the  head  since  its  organization,  and  to  establish  a banking-house  in 
New  York  city.  Mr.  Sherman’s  resignation  tidies  effect  to-morrow,  and  his  with- 
drawal from  the  bank  has  called  out  from  the  directors  an  expression  of  regret,  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  past  services,  and  hopes  of  success  in  his  new  career,  in  which  our 
citizens  generally  snare. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  succeeds  to  the  cashienhip  of  the  bank,  relinquishes  a prominent 

Sractice,  and  extended  professional  business  at  the  bar,  and  brings  to  his  new  post  an 
ltimate  acquaintance  with  the  men  and  the  business  of  Albany,  and  unquestioned 
ability  and  probity. 

Albany  City  Bank,  Albany , Ju/y,  1851. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Directors  of  this  bank,  held  on  the  8th  instant,  a communica- 
tion was  received  from  Mr.  Sherman,  tendering  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  cashier 
of  this  institution,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  August  next;  whereupon  it  was 
unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sherman,  as  cashier  of  this  bank,  be  accept- 
ed, and  that  his  letter  of  resignation  he  entered  in  full  on  the  book  of  minutes. 

That  this  Board  feel  great  regret  at  parting  with  the  services  of  Mr.  Sherman  as 
chief  financial  officer  of  this  hank.  The  signal  ability  with  which  he  has  conducted  its 
affairs ; the  high  probity  and  integrity  which  has  characterized  every  personal  and 
official  action ; the  amenity  and  dignity  of  his  manners,  are  the  main  causes  to  which 
this  institution  owes  its  present  hignly  prosperous  and  elevated  position. 

That  this  Board  feel  and  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  strong  obligations  they  are 
under  to  Mr.  Sherman  for  his  faithful  and  zealous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  this 
bank  since  its  first  organization,  and  that  they  cherish  a fervent  hope  that  the  induce- 
ments which  constrain  him  to  leave  us  may  be  satisfactory  in  their  realization,  and 
prove  the  separation,  though  to  us  a loss,  to  be  to  him  a gain. 

That  a committee  of  two  be  appointed  and  associated  with  the  President,  to  procure 
some  suitable  testimonial  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Sherman  in  the  name  of  this  bank, 
and  that  the  President,  in  presenting  the  same,  be  requested  to  communicate  to  Mr. 
Sherman  the  sentiments  of  this  Board  as  expressed  in  the  foregoing  resolutions. 
Further,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  Henry  H.  Martin,  Esq.,  be,  and  is  hereby,  appointed  Cashier  of  this 
Bank,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr.  Sherman’s  resignation.  — Albany  Atlas , 
July  31. 

Canada  Decimal  Currency. — The  Inspector-General  of  Canada  has  submitted 
to  the  Canadian  Parliament,  at  Toronto,  a series  of  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  the 
decimal  currency,  as  now  in  use  in  the  United  States.  He  says : — 

“ It  is  desirable  to  adopt  a currency  for  this  Province,  which  might  hereafter  be  ad- 
rantageously  made  common  to  British  America,  as  being  simple  and  convenient  in  it- 
self, and  well  adapted  to  facilitate  our  commercial  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  this 
continent;  and  that  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  adopt  the  decimal  currency,  on  which 
the  unit  of  account  shall  be  a dollar,  or  five  shillings  currency,  to  be  divided  decimally 
Into  smaller  denominations.’' 

A Dream  or  the  Past.  — Two  brokers,  A and  B,  were  travelling  together,  and, 
during  the  journey,  traded  in  stocks;  in  which  operation  A shaved  B enormously. 
One  morning,  after  B had  become  conscious  of  his  singeing,  he  told  A he  had  had 
a remarkable  vision  during  the  night  4t  Indeed,”  says  A,  u what  was  it  ? ” “ Why," 
replied  B,  44 1 dreamed  that  I was  dead,  and  was  cast  into  the  dominions  of  the  Evil 
One.  The  Black  Spirit  considered  my  case,  and  assigned  me  a position  in  a very 
warm  corner  of  his  dominions.  Others  of  our  acquaintance  and  profession  I saw 
present,  and  heard  doomed  to  various  degrees  of  suffering ; the  docket  was  nearly 
cleared,  when  an  unusual  bustle  was  manifested  by  the  attending  fiends,  and  upon 
looking  np  I saw  one  of  them  lead  you  in,  aad  heard  him  announceyour  name  to  the 
cloven-footed  chief,  and  relate  a brief  sketch  of  your  character.  The  judge  seemed 
puzzled  what  to  do  with  you ; — he  ordered  the  fiend  in  whose  charge  you  were  to  re- 
peat a portion  of  your  history,  when,  after  looking  with  an  unsatisfied  gaze  into  some 
of  the  deepest  pits  around  nim,  Satan  suddenly  rose,  and  with  an  air  of  great  defer- 
ence  said,  4 Mr.  A,  you  may  takb  my  chairI’” — Boston  Poet. 
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Bank  Taxes  in  Pennsylvania.  — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  banking 
capital  employed  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  amount  of  tax  on 
dividends  and  on  corporation  stocks  derivable  therefrom,  for  the  several  years  therein 
designated,  together  with  the  ratio  of  said  tax. 


7bx  on  Corpora-  D .. 
tion  Stock*.  Katto- 

$23,647.15  4| 

21,18445  3* 

12,902.16  24 

31,111.59  5 

57,416.62  9 

63,458  88  6| 

69,139.28  9 

66,809.11  64 

93.040.S4  14 

70,008  86  12 

$506,718.46 

Virgina  Gold.  — We  saw  yesterday,  at  the  exchange  office  of  Messrs.  H.  Pairo 6 
Co.,  twenty-six  bars  of  Virginia  gold,  the  product  of  ninety  days’  labor  in  the  Buck- 
ingham gold  mine  of  Wm.  Moseley  & Co.  The  whole  value  of  this  consignment  is 
about  six  thousand  dollars,  and  we  were  gratified  to  learn  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  Messrs.  Moseley  & Co.  to  send  their  similar  consignments  to  the  Philadelphia 
mint  through  Messrs.  Fairo  & Co. 

The  mines  have  been  in  operation  about  three  years,  and  notwithstanding  the  large 
drafts  upon  the  ore  up  to  this  period,  there  is  still  a prospect  of  gathering  the  precious 
metal  for  years  to  come.  — Richmond  Republican , September  1. 


Year*. 

1841,  . 

1842, 

1843,  , 

1844, 

1845, 

1846, 

1847,  , 

1848, 

1849,  . 

1850, 


Banking 

Capital. 

$25,294,456.06 

19.127.677.50 
16,669,555.25 

15.577.459.50 
16,154,600.62 
20,994,724.78 
21,585,760.30 
21,462,870.01 
18,478,382.39 
18,675,484.14 


Tax  on 
Dividend*. 

$96,921.61 

44,960.50 

25,629.76 

46,705.56 

86,675.88 

75,384.82 

128.307.13 
118,048.55 
164,838.70 

163.877.14 

$941,239.64 


Maryland.  — Section  22  of  the  new  constitution  of  Maryland,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  people  of  that  State  in  June,  1851,  relates  to  the  contracting  of  debts  by  the 
State,  and  provides  as  follows : — 

w No  debt  shall  hereafter  be  contracted  by  the  legislature,  unless  such  debt  shall  be 
authorized  by  a law  providing  for  the  collection  of  an  annual  tax  or  taxes  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  on  such  debt  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  discharge  the  principal  thereof 
within  fifteen  years  from  the  time  of  contracting  the  same ; and  the  taxes  laid  for  this 
purpose  shall  not  be  repealed  or  applied  to  any  other  object  until  the  said  debt  and 
the  interest  thereon  shall  be  fully  discharged,  and  the  amount  of  debts  so  contracted 
and  remaining  unpaid  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
credit  of  the  State  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  he  given  or  loaned  to  or  in  aid  of 
any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  General  Assembly  have  the 
power,  in  any  mode,  to  involve  the  State  in  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, or  in  any  enterprise  which  shall  involve  the  faith  or  credit  of  the  State,  or 
make  any  appropriations  therefor.  And  they  shall  not  use  or  appropriate  the  proceeds 
of  the  internal  improvement  companies,  or  of  the  State  tax  now  levied,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  levied,  to  pay  off  the  public  debt,  to  any  other  purpose,  until  the  interest 
and  debt  are  folly  paid,  or  the  sinking  fund  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  out- 
standing debt;  bat  the  legislature  may,  without  laying  a tax,  borrow  an  amount  never 
to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  meet  temporary  deficiencies  in  the  treasury,  and 
may  contract  debts  to  any  amount  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  State.” 


Public  Debt  op  Martland.  — “ Public  morality  is  as  essential  to  government  ss 
to  individuals.  We  advance  our  claims  upon  the  same  immutable  basis  of  truth  and 
justice,  as  if  the  transactions  had  taken  place  in  good  faith  and  honesty  between  private 
parties.  If  our  case  be  not  fairly  dealt  with,  and  if  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  State 
be  sacrificed  to  clamor  and  to  the  misguided  views  of  ambitious  individuals,  for  party 
purposes,  great  as  will  be  our  suffering,  the  misfortune  in  the  sequel  will  be  tenfold 
Heavier  upon  the  people  of  Maryland,  by  the  dissemination  over  the  land  of  the  blight* 
ing  influence  of  dishonesty  and  dishonor.  Then  such  principles  and  doctrines  will 
quickly  find  their  way  into  the  transactions  of  private  life,  to  the  total  subversion  and 
ruin  of  the  foundations  of  the  body  politic,  ana  of  the  first  elements  of  society.”  — Let- 
ter of  London  Creditor* , December , 1843. 
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Coins,  —their  Name*  and  Current  Value*. 

Weight  of  each  Coin . 

VWItif  in  X7  8 

Metrical 
Gramme 9. 

Chili 

Qraftoe. 

U.  S.  Troy 
Grain*. 

Currency. 

Gold.  — Condor, . . . 

. siooo 

1526 

305.60 

235  39 

• 9 1215*21 

Doblon, 

#5  00 

7.62 

162.75 

117.69 

4 56*1760 

Escudo, 

. $200 

3.05 

61.10 

47.07 

1.824  .301 

Silts*.  — Dollar, 

61.00 

25.00 

600.78 

386.85 

0935394 

Half-Dollar,  . 

. 10.50 

12.50 

250.38 

192.92 

0.467697 

Pe*eu  of  20  ceutans, 

• 0.20 

500 

100.15 

77.17 

0.187078 

Decima, 

. 60.10 

2.50 

60.07 

38.56 

0.093539 

Half- Decima,  • 

• 0.06 

1 25 

25.03 

1929 

0.046769 

Copper.  — Ceniarm, 

. 6 0.01 

12.50 

250.38 

192  92 

0.009275 

Half-Ccniara, 

• 0.006 

6.25 

125.19 

90  46 

0.004637 

The  fineness  of  the  metals  used  in  the  gold  and  silver  coins  is  900  milliemes  or  nine 
tenths,  as  in  the  United  States  coins. 

The  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  is  as  1 to  16.39,  and  the  proportion  of  silver  to  cop- 
per as  1 to  20. 

In  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  is  as  1 to  15.99,  and  of  silver  to 
copper  as  1 to  19.8. 

The  old  coins  of  Chili  are  identical  in  weight,  fineness,  and  valne  with  those  of 
Spain.  The  new  silver  dollar  is  equivalent  to  the  French  five-franc  piece,  and  the  peseta 
of  SO  centaras  to  the  franc,  &c.  R.  8.  F. 

Railroads  nr  Great  Britain.  — In  that  useful  work,  the  half-yearly  epitome  of 
u Railway  Intelligence,”  published  by  Mr.  Mihill  Slaughter,  the  Secretary  to  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  fourth  number  of  which  is  just  published,  it  is  stated  of  railways,  that 
in  the  half-year  ending  31st  December,  1850,  the  number  of  miles  open  for  traffic  was 
6,621 ; miles  in  course  of  construction,  551 ; miles  not  commenced,  4,831.  Total  of 
miles  authorized,  12,003,  allowance  being  made  for  179  miles  legally  abandoned. 

The  progress  of  railways  may  be  learned  from  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Slaughter’s  tables : — 

purLjA  Length  of  Number  of  Receipt*  from  Total 

hto.  Mile*  open.  Pamengtrt.  Pamengere.  Good*.  Receipt*. 

Tsar  ending  June  90, 1845,  2,343  83,791,283  £3,976,341  £2^33,373  £6,209,714 

14  June  30,  1860,  6,308  66,840,176  6,465,676  5,942^77  19,407,863 


Total 

Receipt*. 

£6,209,714 

19,407,863 


It  is  also  interesting  to  learn,  from  the  same  work,  that  the  number  of  persons  per- 
manently employed  by  railways  was  in  June,  1849,  55,963,  and  in  June,  1850,  60,325, 
being  in  the  former  case  an  average  of  10.27,  and  in  the  latter  of  9.56  per  mile  of  rail- 
way opened.  The  number  of  stations  constructed  was  in  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  2,030; 
at  the  former  period  there  were  1,504  miles  constructing,  and  103,816  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  work ; at  the  latter,  the  number  of  miles  constructing  was  864,  and  of 
persons  employed,  58,884.  The  work  contains  much  more  such  useful  information. 

Foreign  Reviews. — It  is  rather  late  to  dwell  on  the  new  numbers  of  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Reviews;  but,  having  found  leisure  to  read  them  through- 
out, I am  tempted  to  devote  a few  paragraphs  to  their  contents.  These  strike  me  as 
forming  altogether  a rich  supply  of  knowledge  and  gratification  for  any  mind.  The 
person  who  masters  them  may  deem  himself  generally  well  informed.  And  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  pronounce  which  of  the  two  numbers  possesses  the  most  value  and  interest. 
The  Edinburgh  has  one  article,  if  not  two,  of  excellent  erudition ; the  first,  of  forty- 
five  pages,  on  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament ; that  which  relates  to  Grote’s 
History  of  Greece  pleases  me  less ; it  is  obnoxious  to  general  objections,  and  to  posi- 
tive dissent  on  main  topics.  In  the  London  Quarterly  there  are  two  learned  disquisi- 
tions greatly  to  be  admired ; the  seventh  article  on  Origen’s  Philosophoumena,  and  the 
eighth  on  Badham’s  edition  of  Euripides.  Theological  inquirers  and  classical  critics 
are  provided  and  replenished.  Some  of  the  other  articles  in  each  may  be  classed  with 
the  very  best  models  of  this  Quarterly’s  purveyance.  — Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Nets 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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Maine. — The  following  new  brake  were  incorporated  in  1850  rad  1851. 


Bank. 

Location. 

Incorporated. 

Capital. 

Remarks. 

Exchange  Bank, 

Bangor, 

1850,  July  18, 

• 50,000 

In  operation. 

Merchant*'  Bank, 

(i 

(i  ** 

60,000 

K 

Bank  of  the  State  of  Maine, 

« 

1851,  May  30, 

250,000 

M 

Union  Bank, 

Brunswick, 

1850,  July  27, 

25,000 

a 

Atlantic  Bank, 

Portland, 

1850,  Aug.  28, 

61,900 

u 

Waterrille  Bank, 

Waterrille, 

Ellsworth, 

iari0,  July  21, 

36,900 

« 

Ellaworth  Bank, 

1851,  June  3, 

60,000 

Not  In  operation. 

Lewiston  Falla  Bank, 

Lewiston, 

1851,  May  30, 

100,000 

« 

Rockland  Bank, 

Rockland, 

1861,  May  31, 

60,000 

u 

The  last  three  will  probably  commence  operations  this  month. 

New  Hampshire. — The  capital  of  the  Claremont  Bank  has  been  increased  to 
$ 100,000.  G.  N.  Farwell,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  Cashier. 

Winchester.  — Erastus  Snow,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  Cashier  of  the  Winchester 
Bank,  in  place  of  William  B.  Hale,  Esq.,  resigned. 

Annual  Report.  — The  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Banks,  for  September 
1,  1851,  shows  the  aggregate  capital  to  be  $ 2,571,584;  circulation,  $2,127,000;  indi- 
ridnal  deposits,  $547,000;  loans,  $4,709,000;  specie,  $136,000;  deposits  in  Boston, 
&c.,  to  meet  their  circulation,  $ 405,000. 

Vermont.  — The  following  new  banks  were  incorporated  in  1850. 


Bank 

Location. 

Capital. 

Reared  tt  As 

White  River  Bank, 

Bethel, 

#75,000 

• 40,000 

People's  Bank, 

Derby, 

60,000 

30,000 

Danby  Bank, 

Dmby, 

60,000 

86,000 

Union  Bank, 

Swantoo  Fills, 

76,000 

60,000 

Massachusetts.  — The  Fraeuil  Hall  Bank  commenced  business  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1851.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  $ 500,000,  of  which  $ 400,000  have  been 
paid  in.  President,  James  W.  Baldwin,  Esq. ; Cashier,  Jonas  Bennett,  Esq. 

Blackstone  Bank.  — The  Blackstone  Bank  commenced  business  on  the  1 6th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  the  comer  of  Blackstone  and  Hanover  Streets.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is 
fixed  at  $250,000,  of  which  about  $ 150,000  have  been  paid.  President,  Frederick 
Gould,  Esq. ; Cashier,  Joshua  Loring. 

Cambridge. — The  Cambridge  Market  Bank  will  commence  operations  about  the  1st 
of  October,  with  a capital  of  $ 100,000.  President,  George  W.  Lewis;  Cashier,  C- 
W.  Kingsley,  Esq.,  late  Teller  of  the  Brighton  Bank. 

Malden . — The  Malden  Bank  commenced  business  in  September.  Capital,  $ 100,000. 
F.  Bailey,  Esq.,  President;  E.  Merrill,  Esq.,  Cashier. 

Westfield.  — Westfield  Bank.  — This  institution,  incorporated  by  the  last  Legislature, 
has  nearly  completed  its  banking-house,  and  commences  operations  this  week* 
Messrs.  E D.  Beach,  S.  S.  Day,  and  Wm.  Stowe,  of  this  town,  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  Governor  Boutwell  for  that  purpose,  examined  rad  counted  the  specie  in  it* 
vaults  on  Saturday,  and,  we  understand,  found  matters  in  good  shape.  The  bills  o> 
the  new  bank  are  of  very  elegant  design  and  execution,  ana  cannot  fail  to  be  in  good 
demand.  The  vignette  of  the  ones  bears  a very  fine  likeness  of  the  late  President 
Taylor.  W.  G.  Bates,  President ; Henry  Hooker,  Cashier.  — Springfield  Republican. 

Pittsfield . — The  Pittsfield  Bank  commenced  operations  in  September.  Capitol 
$ 100,000.  John  L.  Thorndike,  Esq.,  President;  C.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  Cashier. 

Connecticut.  — S.  K.  Satterlee,  Esq.,  of  the  Farmers’  Bank,  Bridgeport,  has  been 
appointed  Cashier  of  the  Merchants’  Bank,  at  New  Haven,  one  of  the  new  institutions 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  1851. 
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HatterJ  Bank,  Bethel.  — At  the  adjourned  meeting,  an  additional  amount  was  sub- 
scribed, making  $ 20,000  more  than  was  needed.  The  capital  is  $ 100,000.  Directors 
were  to  be  chosen  in  September. 

Ocean  Bank , Stonington . — The  commissioners  will  open  the  books  for  subscription 
to  the  capital  stock,  $ 100,000  we  believe,  on  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

Woodbury  Bank.  — The  books  will  be  opened  for  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock, 
$ 100,000,  on  the  16th  of  September. 

City  Bank , Hartford.  — Edmund  G.  Howe,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  President  of  that 
new  bank  and  G.  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  Cashier  (now  Cashier  of  the  Branch  Phenix  Bank, 
in  Litchfield). 

The  Waterbury  Bank  now  has  a capital  of  $ 500,000,  having  had  two  additions 
made  to  its  capital.  — Middletown  Sentinel , September  1. 

Nsw  York.  — Thomas  R.  Acly,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  Cashier  of  the  Leather 
Manufacturers’  Bank,  New  York  City,  in  place  of  Ebenezer  Pratt,  Esq.,  who  has  ac- 
cepted a similar  appointment  in  the  Seamen’s  Bank  for  Savings. 

Ogdensburg.  — The  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  the  business  men  of  this  vil- 
lage, of  more  banking  capital  in  our  midst,  has  been  supplied  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  institution,  called  tne  “Citizens’  Bank.”  Jesse  C.  Dann,  Esq.,  of  Sackett’s  Har- 
bor, is  the  President,  having  for  his  associates  Messrs.  E.  G.  Merrick  and  Willard, 
Dodge,  all  gentlemen  of  the  capital. 

The  bank  will  command  a capital  of  $ 300,000  if  found  necessary.  It  proposes  to 
do  a legitimate  banking  business,  receive  deposits,  sell  exchange,  &c .—  Ogdensburg 
Sentinel , September  13. 

Newburgh . — A new  bank  was  established  at  Newburgh  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, entitled  the  Quassaick  Bank.  President,  David  Crawford ; Secretary,  O.  M. 
Smith. 

Syracuse.  — The  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Syracuse  went  into  operation  in  September, 
with  a capital  of  $ 140,000.  President,  Thomas  B.  Fitch  ; Cashier,  E.  B.  Wicks. 

N*w  Jersey.  — Dr.  Samuel  H.  Penning  was,  on  the  19th  of  August,  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Newark  Citv  Bank ; and  Charles  S.  Graham,  Esq.,  was  elected  Cashier  of 
the  same.  The  latter  has  been,  for  some  time  past,  assistant  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
New  York.  ♦ 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia  Bank , September  1, 1851.  — Reports  of  an  unfounded, 
as  well,  also,  of  an  exaggerated  character,  naving  obtained  circulation  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  funds  improperly  withdrawn  horn  the  bank  by  the  late  Cashier,  the  Board 
deem  it  due  alike  to  the  stockholders,  the  public,  and  themselves,  to  make  a prompt 
and  frank  statement  of  the  case. 

After  having  given  as  full  an  examination  into  the  state  of  the  bank  as  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  took  place  would  allow,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  actual  amount  which  was  withdrawn  from  the  funds  of  the  bank  by  the  late 
Cashier,  without  the  authority  or  knowledge  of  either  the  President  or  the  Board,  is 
$ 189,000;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  go  beyond  that  sum, — 
against  which,  the  bank  are  in  possession  of  securities  to  a much  larger  (nominal) 
amount,  and  from  which  the  Board  have  good  reason  to  expect  and  believe  that  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  so  withdrawn  will  be  replaced.  Should,  how- 
ever, they  be  disappointed  to  any  extent  in  that  expectation,  the  Board  deem  it  proper 
to  state  that  the  bank  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  accumulated  a surplus  fund,  over 
and  above  the  capital,  of  near  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ^rhich  is  a much  larger 
surplus  than  is  usually  deemed  necessary  to  be  retained  for  contingent  uses. 

By  order  of  the  Board.  . 

8.  F.  Smith,  President 

North  Carolina.  — Washington.  — The  Bank  of  Washington  (N.  C.)  commenced 
business  on  the  15th  of  July  last,  with  a capital  of  $ 78,000  paid  in ; $ 40.000  addition- 
al to  be  paid  during  the  present  six  months.  President,  James  E.  Hoyt,  Esq. ; Cashier, 
M.  8tevenson,  Esq. 

Virgina.  — Josiah  Well*.  Esq.,  was,  on  the  15th  of  August,  elected  President  of 
the  Bank  of  Virginia,  at  Norfolk,  in  place  of  Aaron  Milhado,  Esq.,  deceased. 
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Banks  of  thb  State  of  Ohio. 


Statement  of  the  condition  of  the  several  banks  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  taken  from  re- 
turns made  to  the  Auditor  of  State,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  A.  D.  1851. 


Rssovacas. 

Note*  and 
BUI*  dis- 
counted. 

Specie, 

Note*  of 
other 
Bonk t, 

Bond*  depot- 
Eastern  iied  with 
deposit *.  Stott 

Trtaavnr. 

Athens  Branch,  Athens,  .... 

*250,023 

*40,644 

**6,106 

*24,446 

190,000 

Akron  Branch,  • 

. 878,666 

41,434 

15,868 

20,467 

90,000 

Belmont  Branch,  Bridgeport,  . 

853,863 

41,897 

3,790 

46,311 

90,000 

CbiUicoihe  Branch,  .... 

. 660,267 

101,167 

9,641 

49,650 

41,80 

Commercial  Branch,  Cleveland, 

608,818 

83,178 

38,287 

11,036 

31,230 

Commercial  Branch,  Toledo, 

. 364,102 

43,611 

18,064 

66,910 

97,500 

Da /ton  Branch, 

361,471 

40,189 

6,199 

41,963 

30,09 

Delaware  Count/  Branch,  Delaware,  . 

. 190,240 

64,498 

4,606 

76,640 

18,700 

Exchange  Branch,  Columbus,  . . • 

871,333 

60,660 

7,377 

26,486 

23,78) 

Farmers*  Branch,  Ashtabula, 

. >19,174 

35,269 

5,636 

37,838 

91,101 

Farmers*  Branch,  Mansfield,  . 

856,907 

33,126 

6,146 

49,400 

90,000 

Farmers’  Branch,  Riple/,  . 

. 164,982 

60,079 

7,728 

83,941 

90,000 

Farmers*  Branch,  Salem,  .... 

869,634 

37,870 

11,764 

23,881 

90,00 

Franklin  Branch,  Columbus, 

. 396,293 

68,667 

11,600 

•7,140 

31,000 

Franklin  Branch,  Cincinnati,  • . 

689,086 

80, 738 

122,372 

37,996 

30,00 

Ooemae/  Branch,  Washington,  . . 

. 163,174 

66,991 

7,126 

66,770 

20,000 

Harrison  Count/  Branch,  Cadix, 

846,787 

40,919 

12,774 

38,190 

90,00 

Hocking  Valle/  Branch,  Lancaster,  . 

. 838,616 

43,630 

10,700 

19,073 

90,000 

Jefierson  Branch,  Steubenville, 

896,221 

43,033 

25,080 

26,380 

90,87 

Knox  Count/  Branch,  Mount  Vernon, 

. 267,616 

64,162 

11,376 

10,301 

90,00 

Licking  Count/  Branch,  Newark,  • • 

896,630 

67,323 

17,244 

* 6,067 

90,00 

Logan  Branch,  Logan, 

. 167,536 

49,874 

4,108 

77,869 

19,80 

Lorain  Branch,  Elyria,  .... 

146,964 

49,446 

7,246 

68,699 

19,130 

Mad  River  Valle/  Branch,  Springfield, 

. >91,809 

43,186 

14,938 

23,013 

90,00 

Marietta  Branch, 

>98,068 

40,209 

8,063 

27,906 

90/10 

Mechanics  and  Traders’  Branch,  dncinnatl,  319,001 

43,002 

73,606 

43,983 

17,00 

Merchants*  Branch,  Cleveland, 

898,071 

61,963 

12,059 

38,186 

93/MO 

Miami  Count/  Branch,  Tro/, 

. 108,391 

48,821 

16,436 

15,238 

19,50 

Mount  Pleasant  Branch,  Mount  Pleasant, 

819,988 

60,073 

4,000 

29,799 

90,00 

Muskingum  Branch,  Zanesville, 

. 874,806 

42,899 

24,663 

16,966 

90,00 

Norwalk  Branch, 

886,844 

62,099 

11,672 

98,465 

93,70 

Piqua  Branch,  ..... 

. 226,260 

40,808 

7,110 

61,349 

90,00 

Portage  Count/  Branch,  Ravenna,  . 

186,618 

41,082 

11,219 

42,812 

90,40 

Portsmouth  Branch,  Portsmouth, 

. 808,865 

42,666 

16,620 

24,884 

90,00 

Preble  Count/  Branch,  Eaton,  . • 

193,781 

39,133 

17,942 

46;096 

90,00 

Ross  Count/  Branch,  Chillicothe, 

. 393,779 

66,600 

13,062 

40,279 

97,50 

Summit  Count/  Branch,  Cu/ahoga  Fells, 

916,601 

44,380 

6,725 

7,811 

90,00 

Toledo  Branch,  Toledo,  • . 

. 96,408 

6,791 

86,766 

40,602 

94,570 

Union  Branch,  Massillon, 

320,068 

66,632 

26,967 

44,115 

97,00 

Wa/ne  Count/  Branch,  Wooster, 

. 163,046 

48,933 

18,692 

46,210 

13,00 

Xenia  Branch,  Xenia,  ..... 

988,431 

62,813 

21,337 

21,892 

97,00 

Total  resources  of  State  Branches,  • * 11,818,906 

*2,006,069 

*710,199 

*1,641,900 

•oSS 

Bulk  of  CirdeviDe,  . 

*338,087 

*88,275 

*12,608 

*208,663 

• • 

Clinton  Bank  of  Columbus,  • • 

668,866 

126,488 

26,940 

99,641 

e • 

LeJhyette  Bank  of  Cincinnati, 

1,018,168 

130,447 

100,084 

68,638 

a • 

Bank  of  Massillon, 

667,696 

87,279 

15,083 

93,649 

s • 

Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company, 

1,177,487 

6,892 

132,923 

• • 

• • 

Total  resources  of  Old  Banks,  • 1 3,663,636 

*438,384 

♦ 

*289,638 

*470,392 
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RESOURCES. 

Loan s. 

Specie.  Bank-Note ». 

Exchange. 

State 

Bonds. 

Bank  of  Geauga,  .... 

#133,661 

#24,660 

#24,331 

#23,608 

#112,061 

Canal  Bank  of  Cleveland,  . 

173,431 

11,514 

9,989 

31,254 

58,703 

City  Bank  of  Cleveland, 

154,640 

23,069 

26,405 

19,089 

114,270 

City  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  . 

172,445 

23,212 

29,746 

83,031 

162,000 

City  Bank  of  Columbus, 

628,186 

49,962 

31,806 

41,436 

215,830 

Commercial  Bank  of  Cincinnati, 

391,500 

18,610 

21,608 

32,196 

64,000 

Dayton  Bank, 

233,100 

41,296 

8,622 

32,190 

174,292 

Franklin  Bank  of  ZaneariUe,  . • 

341,646 

25,403 

. 48,470 

44,484 

168,957 

Sandusky  City  Bank, 

197,994 

11,667 

7,296 

23,818 

53,066 

Seneca  County  Bank,  Tiffin, 

83,020 

16,883 

7,108 

15,338 

100,000 

Western  Reserve  Bank,  Warren,  . 

278,794 

63,037 

13,829 

36,024 

226,038 

Mahoning  County  Bank,  Youngstown, 

82,160 

14,920 

10,033 

12,366 

46,261 

Total  resources  of  Independent  Banks 

#2,670,373 

#313,389 

#241,643 

#391,810 

#1,465,460 

Total  resources  of  all  the  Banks, 

#17,642,113 

|S,769,763  #1,841,480 

#2,407,133 

# 2,387,809 

Liabilities. 

Capital , 

Circulation.  Due  Banks.  Deposits. 

Total. 

Athens  Branch,  Athens,  . 

#100,000 

# 199,460 

#9,811 

#26,500 

#354,796 

Akron  Branch, 

. 100,000 

188,800 

6,349 

74,678 

382,859 

Belmont  Branch,  Bridgeport,  . 

100,000 

198,600 

5,443 

63,616 

384,034 

Chillicoth©  Branch,  .... 

. 350,000 

384  302 

9,663 

116,091 

786,993 

Commercial  Branch,  Cleveland, 

175,000 

291,669 

20,803 

199,801 

742,169 

Commercial  Branch,  Toledo, 

. 160,000 

259,305 

10,843 

84,545 

669,560 

Dayton  Branch,  «... 

300,000 

800,194 

2,477 

82,998 

508,255 

Delaware  County  Branch,  Delaware,  . 

• 93,600 

183,369 

1,306 

66,698 

360,061 

Exchange  Branch,  Columbus,  . 

136,000 

214,897 

16,123 

35,692 

412,444 

Farmers’  Branch,  Ashtabula, 

. 100,000 

183,934 

137 

38,438 

332,324 

Farmers'  Branch,  Mansfield,  • 

100,000 

187,010 

6,266 

69,598 

380,873 

Farmers’  Branch,  Ripley,  • 

. 100,000 

196,422 

1,321 

47,227 

359,193 

Farmers’  Branch,  Salem,  . 

100,000 

198,900 

820 

60,655 

362,149 

Franklin  Branch,  Columbus, 

. 176,000 

296,199 

2,596 

89,398 

683,096 

Franklin  Branch,  Cincinnati,  . 

169,000 

234,239 

62,476 

414,369 

902,362 

Guernsey  Branch,  Washington,  . 

. 100,000 

200,000 

2,692 

27,211 

336,768 

Harrison  County  Branch,  Cadis, 

100,000 

198,429 

601 

49,173 

364,719 

Hocking  Valley  Branch,  Lancaster,  • 

. 100,000 

192,210 

3,686 

36,674 

339,227 

Jefferson  Branch,  Steubenville, 

100,000 

197,820 

3,262 

124,329 

442,723 

Knox  County  Branch,  Mount  Vernon, 

. 100,000 

186,181 

3,114 

65,289 

358,413 

Licking  County  Branch,  Newark,  • 

100,000 

192,219 

6,388 

10,990 

332,997 

Logan  Branch,  Logan, 

. 99,020 

196,173 

11 

14,026 

316,842 

Lorain  Branch,  Elyria,  . 

99,000 

157,017 

798 

34,560 

306,313 

Mad  River  Valley  Branch,  Springfield, 

. 100,000 

182,834 

3,401 

97,934 

400,537 

Marietta  Branch,  .... 

100,000 

198,363 

6,970 

32,613 

348,026 

Mechanics  and  Traders'  Branch,  Cincinnati 

, 100,000 

159,893 

63,696 

219,663 

551,600 

Merchants’  Branch,  Cleveland, 

. 

125,000 

234,989 

28,177 

146,058 

575,931 

Miami  County  Branch,  Troy, 

. 100,000 

161,613 

3,694 

23,888 

283,211 

Mount  Pleasant  Branch,  Mount  Pleasai 

it, 

100,000 

199,251 

2,862 

26,670 

339,516 

Muskingum  Branch,  Zanesville,  . 

. 100,000 

196,024 

1,486 

73,646 

386,134 

Norwalk  Branch,  .... 

. 

125,000 

236,262 

618 

36,974 

415,271 

Pique  Branch,  . . . 

. 100,000 

182,406 

6,052 

66,306 

362,826 

Portage  County  Branch,  Ravenna,  . 

. 

103,000 

193,606 

385 

12,220 

318,460 

Portsmouth  Branch,  Portsmouth, 

. 100,000 

191,420 

10,688 

78,655 

394,534 

Preble  County  Branch,  Eaton,  . 

, 

100,000 

175,209 

318 

43,204 

335,175 

Roes  County  Branch,  Chillicothe, 

. 150,000 

263,661 

7,643 

100,965 

639,403 

ftimmit  County  Branch,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 

86,730 

195,660 

702 

70,271 

358,391 

Tbledo  Branch,  Toledo, 

. 130,500 

345,750 

4,567 

24.248 

415,644 

Union  Branch,  Massillon, 

, 

150,000 

273,000 

24,027 

43,987 

605,573 

Wayne  County  Branch,  Wooster, 

. 81,600 

139,422 

3,143 

66,463 

291,954 

Xenia  Branch,  Xenia, 

. 

160,000 

266,330 

2,899 

40,628 

452,099 

Total  liabilities  of  State  Branches,  . 

#4,836,310 

#8,623,702 

#344,973 

#3,005,006  #17,502,274 
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Liabilities. 

Capital. 

Circulation.  Dm  Banin 

l Deposit*. 

T*aL 

Bank  of  drclaville,  .... 

• 200,000 

• 376,744 

• 13,049 

• 35,211 

•684,644 

Clinton  Bank  of  Columbus, 

. 260,000 

667,312 

6,187 

74,078 

961,094 

Lafayette  Bank  of  Cincinnati, . • 

662,700 

300,666 

81,943 

306,901 

1,686,196 

Bank  of  Massillon,  .... 

. 200,000 

398,172 

8,321 

126,319 

810,077 

Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company, 

611,226 

4,000 

393,175 

456,682 

1,472,790 

Total  liabilities  of  Old  Banks,  . 

• 1,923,926 

1,636,784 

• 602,676  •1,000,193 

• 5,443,731 

Bank  of  Geauga, 

• 40,000 

• 110,857 

• 8>309 

• 40,245 

• 338,164 

Canal  Bank  of  Cleeveland,  . . 

. 60,000 

67,179 

6,077 

128,726 

294,823 

City  Bank  of  Cleveland,  «... 

60,000 

110,936 

3,338 

77,988 

349,596 

City  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  . . , 

. 132,200 

144,129 

89,386 

164,266 

678,506 

City  Bank  of  Columbus,  .... 

148,080 

216,626 

78,303 

241,314 

956,486 

Commercial  Bank  of  Cincinnati, 

. 60,000 

46,517 

36,480 

360,636 

534,329 

Dayton  Bank,  ...... 

91,860 

132,606 

3,760 

141,418 

550,313 

Franklin  Bank  of  Zanesville, 

. 100,000 

147,227 

4,772 

108,946 

526,374 

Sandusky  City  Bank,  . • • . 

62,600 

61,069 

97,013^ 

26,091 

113,137 

336.394 

Seneca  County  Bank,  Tiffin,  • 

. 60,000 

6,668 

20,998 

230,008 

Western  Reserve  Bank,  Warren, 

66,000 

223,266 

4,518 

100,969 

630,963 

Mahoning  County  Bank,  Youngstown, 

. 26,000 

38,980 

3,877 

22,416 

170,533 

Total  liabilities  of  Independent  Banka, 

• 864,630 

• 1,375,296 

• 269,474  •1,610,963 

• 6,536,459 

Total  UabUllW  of  all  lb.  Bulk*,  . #7,684,79#  $11,635,781  #1, 117,136  #6,616,163  *86,482,466 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Banks  of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  Years 
1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1851. 


Liabilities. 

May,  1847. 

Nov.,  184a 

Aug.,  1849. 

Aug.,  1861 

Capital,  .... 

. . 65,071,730 

• 6,654,418 

• 7,029,187 

• 7,621,796 

Circulation,  .... 

7,281,030 

9,166,680 

9,863,680 

11, 635,781 

Safety  hind  stock, 

806,000 

1,091,212 

1,143,120 

1,320,557 

Doe  to  banka, 

1,061,860 

980,170 

1,291,290 

1,117,196 

Depositors,  . 

. . 3,366,835 

4,170,360 

4,369,636 

6,556,735 

Surplus  fund,  .... 

269,006 

486,430 

630,876 

597,966 

Time  bills,  • 

• • ... 

... 

182,362 

263,887 

Discounts,  .... 

• ... 

... 

264,504 

322,271 

Miscellaneous,  . 

. . 492,260 

430,666 

86,180 

41,354 

Total  liabilities,  . . 

• 18,328,720 

• 22,978,926 

•24,749,824 

• 28,482,466 

Resources. 

May,  1847. 

Nov.,  184R 

Aug.,  1849. 

Aug.,  1861. 

Notea  and  bills  discounted, 

. • 10,996,660 

• 13,678,860 

• 14,443,043 

• 17,542,113 

Specie  on  hand,  • 

. 2,026,560 

2,900,700 

3,206,920 

2,769,783 

Notes  of  other  banks, 

1,081.660 

1,269,437 

1,811,067 

1,241,480 

Bank  balances, 

. 619,870 

920,160 

799,687 

1,085,188 

Eastern  deposits,  • 

. . 1,262,166 

1,686,684 

1,607,200 

2,407,133 

Sute  bonds  deposited,  . 

. 1,170,270 

1,799,460 

1,976,600 

2,387,810 

Real  estau,  • • • 

. • ... 

. . . 

307,864 

461,973 

Miscellaneous, 

. 1,331,644 

833,744 

•94,753 

697,090 

Total  resources, 

. . # 18,328,790 

#92,978,996 

• 24,749,824 

$ 98,482,466 

For  farther  particulars  relating  to  the  Ohio  banks,  oar  nod ere  are  referred  to  VoL  IV.  pp.  15, 354,  694; 
Vol.  V.  pp.  140, 100,  173,  633, 881,  tod  Sept.  No.,  1861. 


Timm  State*  Mint  at  New  York.  — Aldermen  Sturterent  offered  the  following  reeolation,  which 
wee  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance : — 

Resolved,  That  It  be  referred  to  a special  committee  to  select  from  among  the  unappropriated  lands 
belonging  to  the  city,  a proper  and  suitable  elte  for  the  erection  of  a United  Slates  Mint,  and  that 
when  said  site  shall  be  selected,  and  reported,  and  adopted  by  the  Common  Council,  that  then  the  Mayor 
shall  be  requested  to  under  the  same  to  the  general  government,  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  of  tbs  city 
of  New  York,  for  that  purpose. 
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Notes  on  t$e  Sttones  Jttarftet. 

Boston,  September  27,  1851. 

lim  Is  no  essential  improvement  In  the  money  market  since  our  last  report  The  rates  for  money 
which  >hen  existed  hare  been  since  maintained  without  diminution,  and  borrowers  are  still  compelled 
to  submit  to  exorbitant  charges  on  paperof  the  first  order.  We  now  quote  prime  business  notes  and  ac- 
ceptances, two  to  six  months,  12  per  cent  per  annum.  Second-rate  paper,  15  to  20  per  cent.  Loans  on 
call  may  be  negotiated  at  less  rates,  via.  9 to  10  per  cent  on  government  and  State  loans  of  unques- 
tioned value.  Some  few  failures  have  taken  place  among  the  dry  goods  jobbers  and  hardware  dealers  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  but  these  are  fewer  than  we  should  expect  in  times  so  straitened  as  those  of  the 
last  two  months.  The  fei  lures  that  have  occurred  in  the  large  cities  have  tended  to  diminish  confidence 
in  business  paper,  and  to  increase  the  rates  on  its  negotiation. 

The  Bank  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  have  been  engaged,  during  the  month  of  September,  in 
their  annual  examination  of  the  banks  throughout  the  city  of  Boston.  The  anticipation  of  this  examina- 
tion has  induced  the  banks  to  prepare  therefor,  and  of  course  a desire  exists  to  put  the  best  face  upon 
their  own  condition.  As  the  statements  will  be  published  at  a future  day,  each  institution  feels  desirous 
of  exhibiting  their  affairs  In  a favorable  light  The  loans  on  call,  at  such  times,  are  generally  called  in ; 
the  specie  is  parted  with  reluctantly ; and  every  exertion  is  made  to  place  the  bank  upon  such  a footing 
as  will  secure  and  retain  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  community. 

Five  new  banks  have  gone  into  operation  in  this  State  during  the  past  month ; vis.  The  Faneuil  Hall 
Bank,  with  a capital  of  1 500,000 ; Blackstone  Bank  in  Boston,  capital  $ 250,000;  and  the  Malden  Bank, 
the  Pittsfield  Bank,  and  the  Westfield  Bank.  This  increase  of  bank  capital  does  not  imply,  necessarily, 
an  Increase  of  banking  facilities.  The  circulation,  deposits,  and  loans  of  all  the  banks  have  but  slightly 
Increased  during  the  last  six  years,  while  the  capital  has  increased  twenty  per  cent,  during  the  same 
period.  In  the  year  1837  there  were  more  banks  and  more  bank  capital  than  in  the  year  1850 ; but  their 
specie  is  now  twice  as  large  In  amount.  We  annex  the  comparative  statements  for  the  years  1837,  1848, 
and  186a 


Tear.  No.  of  Bank*. 

Capital , 

Circulation. 

DepoeiU. 

Specie. 

1837 

34 

#91,380,000 

#4,386,000 

#6,660,000 

#1,130,000 

1848 

96 

18,960,000 

4,900,000 

6,100,000 

1,886,000 

1860 

99 

90,861,000 

6,900,000 

7,600,000 

2,267,000 

Although  the  bank  capital  has  Increased  two  millions  during  the  last  twelve  months,  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  loans  are  as  large  now,  within  six  millions  of  dollars,  as  in  October,  1850.  The  stringency 
In  the  money  market  during  the  last  two  months  baa  probably  curtailed  the  bank  loans  about  ten  per 
cent 

The  export  of  coin  to  Europe  has  reached,  during  the  present  year,  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-three 
millions  of  dollars ; and  since  January,  1850,  • 38,000,000  from  New  York  alone.  We  do  not  find  any 
material  diminution  in  the  amount  of  imports.  The  custom-house  duties  at  New  York  avenge 
. #600,000  per  week,  equivalent  to  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

The  foreign  export  of  cotton  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1851,  was  about  two  millions  of  bales. 
This  would,  under  ordinary  or  average  prices  for  the  staple,  produce  about  eighty  millions  of  dollars  to 
this  country ; but  It  is  found  that  the  reduced  prices  existing  for  soma  eight  month*  past  will  produce 
probably  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  less. 

The  following  scale  of  ruling  prices,  since  September,  1850,  will  be  oeeful  for  future  reference. 


New  Orleane. 

Liverpool 

1860,  September  1, . 

• 12|  to  13  cento. 

134  to  14  cento. 

7*  to  8*4. 

“ October, 

. . . 13*10  131  << 

134  to  144  11 

7|to84<2. 

11  November,  . 
“ December,  • 

. . . 134  to  134  •< 

134tol44  “ 

7*  to  84. 

13  to  134  “ 

134  to  14  11 

74U>8d. 

1861,  January, 

. . 124tol3  “ 

134  to  14  “ 

7410  84* 

" February,  . 

. . . 12  to  194  “ 

13*  to  13f  “ 

7*  to  7*4. 

11  March, . 

. . . 94  to  104  « 

11410  194  “ 

7*  to  7*4 

“ April,.  . . 

104  to  11  “ 

12  to  19|  “ 

7*  to  7*4. 

" May,  . . . 

. . . 9|  to  94  “ 

104toU4  “ 

6*  to  74. 

“ June,.  . . 

8 to  84  “ 

94  to  94  “ 

S)  to  6*4. 

“ July,  . . . 

. 74to  84  “ 

9|  to  104  « 

4*  to  6*4. 

11  August, 

. . #4  to  74  “ 

8|  to  94  " 

4*  to  6*4. 
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The  preceding  prices  Include  whet  ere  termed  middling,  good  middling,  end  middling:  to  fur,  in  balk 
New  Orleans  and  Liverpool 

The  imports  into  this  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last  were  baaed  upis 
prices  of  cotton  that  prevailed  twelve  months  since.  The  orders  that  went  out  between  October,  1550, 
and  February,  1851,  for  foreign  manufactured  goods  were  based  upon  the  belief  that  cotton  would  be  full; 
sustained  in  its  then  prices.  If  this  had  been  realized,  the  present  stringency  in  the  money  market 
would  have  been  in  a great  measure  averted.  Prices  have  fallen  fifty  per  cent,  since  October,  1550.  ir*i 
the  consequence  is  a large  deficit  in  the  actual  proceeds  of  the  cotton  exported  to  England  and  the  Cx- 
tinent.  The  following  are  the  crops  for  each  of  the  last  eighteen  years. 


Year.  Balm . Year.  Balm. 

1834  1,206,000  1043 2,378.000 

1835  1,264,000  1044,  ...  . 2,030,000 

1836  1,360,000  1846, 2,394,fO) 

1837, 1,423,000  1846 2,100,000 

I&38, 1,801,000  1847, 1,778,000 

1839,  1,860,000  1848, 2,237,000 

1840,  2,177,000  1849, 2,728.000 

1841,  1,636,000  I860, 2,097,000 

1842 1,683,000  1861, 2,356,000 


The  condition  of  the  money  market  lor  the  next  six  months  will  depend  mainly  upon  three  things: 
1st,  the  price  of  cotton  In  Europe ; 2d,  the  Imports  of  foreign  goods ; and  3d,  the  receipts  of  California 
gold. 

If  there  should  be  a favorable  reaction  in  the  prices  of  cotton,  sterling  exchange,  which  Is  now  one  par 
cent,  above  par,  will  recede  to  an  actual  par  value ; and  the  moment  bills  reach  9|  to  9f , specie  will  cssm 
being  an  article  of  export 

The  present  rates  for  money  win  deter  many  merchants  from  importing  beyond  the  actual  wants  of 
the  country.  Reduce  the  imports  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  our  cotton 
and  grain  and  surplus  gold  will  discharge  that  indebtedness. 

Ws  assume  that  the  receipts  of  gold  for  the  next  six  months  will  be  equal  to  the  last  half-year.  In 
that  event  we  can  aflbrd  to  export  one  half  the  receipts,  and  leave  enough  in  the  country  for  the  wants 
of  the  banks  and  the  people. 

Whenever  the  specie  export  shall  be  reduced  to  two  millions  per  month,  our  readers  may  rely  upon 
money  becoming  easy ; but  the  longer  the  export  continues  at  ita  present  monthly  sum,  money  will  be- 
come more  scarce. 

8ome  few  failures  have  taken  place  in  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities,  during  the 
present  month,  but  they  create  no  serious  uneasiness  among  bankers,  and  only  render  necessary  a little 
more  caution  in  the  selection  of  paper  at  the  discount  board. 

Among  the  failures  we  mention  the  Thompsonville  Carpet  Manufactory,  Connecticut ; Messrs.  F.  & 
and  D.  Lathrop  A Co.,  New  York;  Messrs.  Montgomery  A Co  , Haverhill;  James  Cassedy  A Sons, 
Philadelphia.  The  People’s  Bank,  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  has  also  suspended  specie  payment. 

The  following  is  the  return  of  coin  held  by  the  New  York  City  banks  and  Sub-treasury  at  nine  dif- 
ferent periods  during  the  year  1851. 


In  Banka. 

Sub-trtoaury. 

In  Banka. 

Sub-treasury. 

March  3, 

. 98,063,000 

93,803,000 

July 

i, 

93,. 

. 98,520,000 

$2,99t,000 

April 

10,. 

. . 7,218,000 

4,287,000 

July 

. 7,843,000 

2,050,000 

May 

16, 

7,967,000 

4,400,000 

Aug. 

96, 

6,904,000 

3,400,000 

June 

V 

. . 9,731,000 

2.207,000 

Sept. 

8,. 

. . 7,113,000 

3,430,000 

June 

16, 

. 8,730,000 

2,662,000 

The  most  exciting  topic  of  conversation  in  commercial  circle#  is  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Thompson  A 
Co.,  the  well-known  carpet  manufacturers,  who  have  been  obliged  to  execute  an  assignment  of  their 
effects.  Their  liabilities  must  be  very  large,  and  pretty  well  divided  among  the  banks  throughout  Con- 
necticut and  in  this  city.  The  amount  is  variously  estimated  at  one  and  a quarter  to  one  and  a half  mil* 
Ilona  of  dollars.  We  understand  that  the  laree  houses  who  gave  the  above  firm  such  prompt  assistance 
txpon  the  failure  of  a large  auction  house  early  In  the  year,  have  been  secured  against  loss. 

The  signs  of  returning  confidence  noticed  at  the  close  of  last  week  have  once  more  given  place  to  die* 
trust,  and  it  Is  very  difficult  to  negotiate  second  class  bills,  even  at  a high  rate. 

The  steamer  on  Wednesday  will  take  out  considerable  specie,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  being  el- 
ready  engaged. 
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NEW  VARIETIES  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS  AND 

BULLION. 


Bt  JACOB  B*  ECEFELDT  a m WILLIAM  E.  DU  BOIS, 
Aianu  ow  m Umnp  Bfetna  Man. 


1.  lUccnt  Coin*  of  tbe  World,  ft.  Recent  Counterfeit  Colne.  3.  Gold  from  California.  4.  Kecapitu- 
ktion  of  tbe  Net  Mint  Values  of  Gold  and  Stiver  Coins  issued  within  Twenty-five  Tears.  6.  Silver  from 
Lake  Superior.  6.  Table  of  Correspondence  between  Pennyweights  and  Grains,  and  tbe  Decimal  Frac- 
tions of  a Troy  Ounce.  7.  Comparison  of  American  and  Foreign  Weights  used  for  Precious  Metals, 
a Bulk  and  Packing  of  Precious  Metals.  9.  Determination  of  the  Value  of  a Specimen  of  Gold  or 
Blver  In  Ha  native  Rook  or  Gangue.  10.  Transaction  of  Business  at  tbe  Mint. 

[The  important  changes  that  hare  occurred  in  the  commercial  world, 
through  the  recent  introduction  of  gold  fVom  California,  hare  caused 
more  general  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  supply  and  consumption  of 
the  precious  metals.  An  authentic  account  of  the  late  coins  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  nations  has  been  a desideratum,  for  some  years, 
among  bankers  and  money-dealers.  The  present  compilation  has  been 
prepared  to  meet  this  want,  and  it  is  now  furnished  to  the  readers  of  the 
Bankers'  Magazine  as  a highly  useful  addition  to  numismatic  literature. 
The  early  portions  of  the  work  are  contained  in  the  Nos.  of  the  Bank - 
ers’  Magazine  for  September,  October,  and  November.  The  conclusion 
will  be  contained  in  the  No.  for  December.  — Ed.  B.  M.] 
vol.  i.  29 
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Coins  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  COINS  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Thb  interest  excited  by  the  examination  of  a curious  coin  generally 
has  reference  to  the  following  particulars : — I.  Its  country  and  date.  IL 
Material,  or  composition,  in.  Denomination  and  value.  IV.  The  mean- 
ing of  its  legends  and  devices.  V.  The  style  of  its  execution  ; and  VL 
Its  present  degree  of  rarity. 

A few  general  explanations  will  here  be  offered  on  each  of  those 
points,  as  they  relate  to  the  coins  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

I.  The  coins  of  which  these  are  specimens  were  the  current  money 
of  ancient  Rome ; an  empire  founded  (by  the  usual  reckoning)  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-three  years  before  Christ,  and  finally  extinguished 
A.  D.  1453.  According  to  their  respective  places  in  this  vast  tract  of 
time,  they  exemplify  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  a petty  colony,  the 
grandeur  of  an  immense  dominion,  and  the  decay  and  barbarism  of  its 
feeble  remnants. 

When  we  come  to  display  these  relics  in  their  historical  order,  only 
one  considerable  difficulty  is  presented.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the 
rough  pieces  of  base  metal  were  the  earliest  currency  of  Rome,  sufficient 
for  a poor  and  warlike  horde.  The  pieces  of  silver,  bearing  only  the 
insignia  and  name  of  growing  Roma,  must  also  be  referred  to  an  early 
- period.  But  after  that,  and  until  the  change  from  a republic  to  a des- 
potism, the  regulations  of  the  coinage  were  such  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble now  to  arrange  the  coins  in  chronological  order.  The  operations  of 
the  mint  were  under  the  control  of  the  Senate,  and  by  that  body  intrust- 
ed to  an  official  board,  who  seem  to  have  had  the  power  to  enstamp  such 
devices  as  they  chose,  but  not  to  place  the  head  or  effigy  of  any  individ- 
ual on  the  coin,  as  was  then  the  practice  in  neighboring  monarchies. 
This  distinction,  it  may  be  observed,  has  prevailed  down  to  this  day; 
and  it  is  to  the  precedent  set  by  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as 
well  as  to  an  obvious  propriety,  that  we  owe  the  rule  which  excludes 
from  our  coins  the  heads  of  the  Presidents.  But  while  this  honor  was 
denied  even  to  a consul  or  a conqueror,  the  Senate  permitted,  or  over- 
looked, the  insertion  in  the  legend  of  the  name  of  an  officer  of  the  mint, 
or  of  a consul,  praetor,  or  provincial  governor,  for  whose  disbursements 
any  specific  grant  of  bullion  was  wrought  into  coin  ; or,  if  not  an  indi- 
vidual name,  a general  family  surname ; to  which  was  frequently  added 
some  device  to  illustrate  a famous  action  of  the  man,  or  of  his  ancestor. 
This  evasion  of  the  strict  republican  rule  does  not,  however,  give  much 
aid  to  the  numismatist,  especially  where  the  name  and  exploit  were  those 
of  an  ancestor,  or  where  the  same  name  belongs  to  persons  of  different 
eras.  The  whole  difficulty  in  the  case  has,  by  common  consent,  long 
since  been  resolved  into  a classification  of  such  pieces  as  Family  Coins, 
in  opposition  to  Imperial;  and  they  are  anomalously  arranged  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  family  names.  The  limit  of  this  arrangement  is 
not  exactly  defined,  but  it  may  be  said  to  extend  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  use  of  silver  down  to  the  days  of  Augustus ; although 
the  rule  in  regard  to  portraits  was  broken  through  by  his  predecessor. 
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The  family  coins  may,  therefore,  represent  a period  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  terminating  about  the  birth  of  Christ 

Augustus  took  charge  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  as  an  imperial 
prerogative,  leaving  the  brass  still  under  the  care  of  the  Senate ; a most 
striking  exemplification  of  the  change  of  affairs,  and  of  the  relative  power 
of  prince  and  people.  This  accounts  for  the  S.  C.  (senatus  consulto)  on 
fhe  inferior  moneys.  After  the  time  of  Gallienus,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  Christian  century,  even  this  remnant  of  Senatorial  authority  dis- 
appears. 

In  respect  to  the  date  of  Roman  coins,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  generally, 
that  although  the  art  of  coining  probably  originated  in  Greece  or  Asia 
Minor,  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony,  it  appears 
not  to  have  reached  that  obscure  and  rude  people  until  the  reign  of  Ser- 
•viua  Tullius,  near  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  Rome.  Reckoning 
from  that  term  as  far  downward  as  we  can  verify  the  coinage  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  which  is  not  nearer  to  its  overthrow  than  a century  and 
a half,  the  range  of  date  is  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years.  It  may 
be  added,  that  there  is  no  single  series  to  be  compared  with  it,  in  extent, 
'variety,  and  completeness.  There  was  scarcely  an  emperor,  or  usurper, 
though  hurled  from  his  seat  in  a fortnight  or  a month,  who  did  not  leave 
a diversity  of  monetary  monuments  for  coming  ages. 

But  more  particularly,  as  to  the  date  of  any  individual  piece,  it  is 
ascertained,  in  many  cases,  by  the  year  of  the  “ tribunitian  power  ” of 
the  Emperor ; thus,  tb.  f.  vi.  of  Claudius  is  equivalent  to  A.  D.  46.  It 
is  solved  also  by  the  year  of  his  consulship ; thus,  Vespasian  Cos.  in. 
answers  to  A.  D.  71 : but  as  that  title  was  not  annually  resumed  like  the 
preceding,  this  is  a less  direct  means  of  information.  The  renewal  of 
the  inaugural  vow,  every  five  or  ten  years  (vot.  v.,  -vot.  x.),  likewise 
determines  the  date.  And  when  a victory,  or  other  great  event,  is  sym- 
bolized on  the  coin,  its  age  is  determined  by  the  aid  of  history.  But 
often  we  can  only  approach  the  date  within  a few  years,  that  is,  within 
the  limits  of  a reign  ; and  the  brevity  of  many  of  them  gives  even  mord 
precision  than  an  annual  mark. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  use  made  of  emblems  in  allusion  to  Christian- 
ity, from  and  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  there  is  no  instance  of  a Chris- 
tian date  on  a Roman  coin  ; nor,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  found  on  the  coinage 
of  any  country,  until  a period  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

U.  The  material,  or  composition,  of  Roman  coins.  — For  about 
three  centuries,  Roman  money  consisted  solely  of  bronze,  a mixture  of 
copper  and  tin ; at  first  cast  in  moulds,  but  afterwards  stamped,  when 
other  metals  came  into  use.  In  the  year  of  Rome  487  (B.  C.  266)  sil- 
ver was  introduced  into  the  coinage,  and  gold  sixty  years  later ; though 
it  is  believed  that  this  last  was  of  trifling  amount  prior  to  the  conquests 
of  Julius  Caesar.  In  his  time,  bronze  coins  began  to  be  displaced  by 
copper  and  brass ; the  latter,  a composition  of  copper  and  calamine 
(ore  of  zinc),  being  wrought  with  some  trouble,  and  much  admired,  is 
•aid  to  have  been  accounted  worth  twice  as  much  as  copper.  This  mix- 
ture  disappeared  about  the  close  of  the  third  Christian  century,  and 
thereafter  copper  alone  was  used  for  the  inferior  coinage. 
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The  gold  coin  was  maintained  at  almost  absolute  purity  (990  to  996 
thousandths)  from  first  to  last.  The  exceptions  in  our  collection  are  in 
the  instance  of  Michael  I.  Rhangabe  (A.  D.  811-813),  who,  besides  a 
bezant  of  good  weight  and  fineness,  issued  one  very  inferior  in  both  re* 
, spects,  the  fineness  being  not  above  600 ; and  again,  in  the  reigns  of 
Michael  V1L,  Ducas,  Romanus  IV.,  and  Nicephorus  IQ.,  extending  from 
1067  to  1081,  we  have  gold  coins  of  the  same  inferior  quality.  They 
were  restored  by  the  next  prince,  Alexius  I. 

The  silver  coin,  down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  inclusive,  was  also  in* 
tended  and  considered  as  pure,  and  is  found  to  be  950  to  985  thousandths 
fine.  But  in  the  ensuing  reigns  there  was  a constant  downward  tenden* 
cy,  ending  in  an  absurd  and  extravagant  debasement.  In  the  coinage 
of  Nero,  we  find  the  quality  of  82  per  cent. ; from  Vespasian  to  Hadrian, 
it  ranges  from  78  to  85.  The  very  base  silver  begins  with  Septimus 
Severus,  about  A.  D.  200 ; and  in  the  times  of  Elagabalus  and  Philip  (say 
half  a century  farther  on),  the  coins  contained  not  more  than  40  to  45 
per  cent,  of  silver ; the  alloy  being  copper,  with  a portion  of  tin,  to  pre* 
serve  the  color.  In  some  cases  it  would  seem  as  if  the  emperors  of 
those  troubled  times  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  issuing  copper  with  a 
mere  plating  of  silver.  But  a salutary  and  permanent  reform  is  to  bo 
dated  from  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  in  the  close  of  the  third  centuiy. 
Silver  of  a good  quality,  say  9 1 to  96  per  cent,  fine,  was  used  from  that 
time,  down  through  all  the  decline  of  the  empire.*  The  silver  coin  ap- 
pears, however,  not  to  have  been  abundant  in  the  later  times  ; the  cur- 
rency chiefly  consisting  of  gold  for  large  payments,  and  copper  for  petty 
dealings.  This  is  fairly  inferred  from  the  proportions  in  which  the  three 
kinds  are  now  extant,  or  are  from  time  to  time  recovered. 

IQ.  Denomination  and  Value.  — As  it  regards  the  denominations 
of  Roman  coins,  the  modifications  and  changes,  in  a range  of  eighteen 
centuries,  have  occasioned  so  much  perplexity,  that  the  professed  collec- 
tors pay  but  little  attention  to  the  subject,  finding  it  more  convenient  to 
use  their  own  technical  terms ; such  as,  gold  (or  silver)  of  the  usual  size; 
gold  or  silver  quinarius , half-size;  large  medallions , small  medallions ; 
first,  second , and  third  brass ; or  large , middle , and  small  brass . The 
expressions  are  not  very  definite,  but  sufficiently  so  for  their  purposes* 
So  as  to  intrinsic  value ; whether  a gold  piece  is  12  to  24  carats,  whether 
a silver  one  is  pure  or  base,  is  a circumstance  which  they  hardly  deign 
to  inquire  into ; the  degree  of  rarity  is  every  thing. 

But  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  history  of  Borne  wishes  to  have 


• The  degrees  of  fineness  above  stated  are  from  our  own  trials 5 by  assay  in  ft* 
case  of  silver  coins  not  valuable ; by  specific  gravity,  where  the  pieces  were  too  scarce 
to  be  cut;  a very  good  approximation  for  gold  coins,  and  sufficient  for  rare  silver. 
Whatever  difference  there  is  between  our  rates  and  those  to  be  found  in  the  Prefect 
of  Akerman  on  Roman  Coins  (and  it  is  not  important)  is  chargeable  to  the  very  on* 
steady  character  of  the  coins,  even  of  the  same  reign ; possibly  of  the  same  year.  The 
weights  (hereafter  given)  are  also  our  own,  and  snow  about  the  satne  correspondence 
with  those  given  by  Akerman. 

We  have  found  also,  in  the  silver  coins,  a larger  quantity  of  gold  than  would  be  ssf 
fcred  to  remain  in  the  present  state  of  the  parting  art.  It  is  small  enough,  however,  to 
show  that  the  ancients  took  some  pains  in  that  business. 
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some  idea  of  the  moneys  according  to  their  names,  which  he  meets  on 
every  page  ; as  also  of  their  intrinsic  value.  A few  details  must  suffice 
here. 

As,  sestertius , denarius,  aureus,  were  the  principal  money-terms  of  the 
Romans. 

The  as,  or  as  libralis , “ pound  of  brass,”  and  its  divisions,  were  the 
earliest  coins.  Originally  the  as  weighed  a Roman  pound  of  12  oz. 
(equal  to  12  oz.  avoird.),  but,  by  successive  reductions  in  a long  course 
of  years,  it  was  brought  down  to  half  an  ounce,  before  the  Christian  era. 
In  this  form  it  was  often  called  by  the  diminutive  term  assarium.  In 
the  time  of  Constantine  it  had  declined  to  20  grains. 

The  sestertius,  called  also  nummus,  “ the  coin,”  by  eminence,  was  a 
brass  coin,  of  about  one  ounce  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  so  continued 
for  two  centuries,  when  it  began  to  lose  weight,  and  is  not  easily  to  be 
traced.  The  Romans  were  used  to  reckon  by  the  sestertius  for  small 
sums,  and  by  the  sestertium,  or  great  sesterce  (equal  to  1,000  sestertii), 
for  large  amounts.  This  last  was  only  a money  of  account 

The  denarius  was  the  principal  silver  coin,  weighing  at  first  about  60 
grains,  and,  although  rather  lighter  than  the  Greek  drachm,  passed  as  its 
equivalent  In  the  second  Christian  century  it  weighed  50  to  55  grains ; 
in  the  third,  48  to  50.  The  fineness  being  also  in  a course  of  deprecia- 
tion, the  value  of  the  piece,  at  first  near  16  cents,  fell,  under  the  first 
emperors,  to  14  or  15  cents  ; 11  or  12  in  the  times  of  Vespasian,  Trajan, 
and  the  Antonines  ; and  about  6 cents,  under  Elagabalus.  Its  character 
was  somewhat  restored  by  Diocletian  ; but  it  seems  impossible,  from  the 
peat  fluctuation  in  weight,  to  put  a value  upon  the  denarius  of  the  Em- 
pire after  its  partition.* 

From  this  coin  we  ascertain  the  value  of  inferior  ones  already  named. 
It  was  at  first  worth  ten  times  the  as ; but  afterwards,  and  before  the 
Christian  era,  was  equal  to  16  asses.  It  was  also  equal  to  four  sestertii, 
or  two  quinarii.  The  quinarius  was  a silver  coin,  not  very  common. 

The  aureus , or  gold  coin,  was  double  the  weight  of  the  denarius,  under 
the  first  emperors,  and  intrinsically  worth  about  five  dollars ; sometimes 
a quarter-dollar  more,  but  oftener  less  by  that  much.  So  it  continued 
down  to  Pertinax,  A.  D.  192,  as  we  find  from  our  own  specimens,  and 
as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  until  Severus  Alexander,  thirty  years 
later.  During  that  century  the  gold  coinage  partook  somewhat  of  the 
confusion,  and  especially  the  depreciation,  of  the  other  moneys.  The 
aurei  in  our  cabinet,  from  Decius  to  Numerian,  vary  20  grains  (85  cents) 
one  from  another,  and  on  the  average  are  worth  about  9 3.25.  From 


* It  Menu  to  be  taken  for  granted,  while  it  ia  by  no  mean*  certain,  that  the  English 
penny  was  based  upon  the  later  Roman  denari  os.  The  early  pennies  weigh  nearly  a 
pennyweight,  and  are  worth  six  cents.  The  coin  has  since  passed  from  silver  to  cop- 
per, and  is  worth  only  two  cents.  And  (to  trace  the  lineage  down  to  oar  own  day  and 
cotfntry),  by  the  debasement  of  moneys  of  account,  the  penny  in  the  United  States, 
though  differing  in  different  States,  is  so  little  above  a cent  that  it  is  common  to  use 
the  two  terms  interchangeably.  We  may  remark  here  that  the  translation  of  the  word 
demotion  (denarius)  into  penny,  in  die  New  Testament,  although  in  one  sense  legiti- 
mate, gives  a very  incorrect  idea. 
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Diocletian  to  Constantine  the  Great,  the  aureus,  now  assuming  the  name 
of  solidus , is  about  $ 3.50.  But  it  was  again  reduced,  by  the  sons  of 
Constantine,  to  70  grains,  or  three  dollars  value  ; and,  singularly  enough, 

maintained  that  weight,  within  a grain  or  two,  during  eight  or  nine  cen- 
turies thereafter.  The  gold  solidus,  or  bezant  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
was  the  currency  of  all  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  often  met 
with  in  the  histories  of  those  eventful  times ; and  (except  in  one  or  two 
cases  of  gross  deterioration  of  fineness)  may  be  understood  as  n piece 
of  nearly  fine  gold,  about  three  dollars  in  value,  or,  more  exactly,  $ 2.90. 

IV.  The  meaning  of  the  devices  naturally  attracts  attention,  and 
has  been  so  much  a study,  that,  in  most  cases,  in  spite  of  much  obscurity 
and  abbreviation,  it  is  pretty  well  known  what  was  intended  to  be  ex- 
pressed or  symbolized.  It  might  interest,  or  at  least  amuse,  the  un- 
skilful, to  see  an  antiquarian  set  himself  to  work  upon  such  an  unprom- 
ising row  of  initials  as  S.  P.  Q.  R.  P.  P.  OB  C.  S.,  and  alight  upon  this 
solution,  — Senatus  Populus  Que  Romanus , Patri  Patrice,  Ob  Cives 
Servatos,  meaning,  in  extenso,  that  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  , 
thanked  their  emperor,  the  father  of  his  country,  for  preserving  the  citi- 
zens ; a compliment  repeatedly  found  on  the  coins  of  Augustus  Ceesar  i 
and  Caligula.*  In  respect  to  the  legends,  nothing  more  need  here  be 
said,  as  they  are  generally  copied  into  the  ensuing  descriptions,  with  an 
occasional  translation,  for  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  extreme 
density  of  a Latin  inscription. 

Some  idea  of  the  devices  may  be  obtained  from  the  few  specimens 
engraved  in  the  frontispiece.  The  helmeted  head  of  an  imaginary  deity,  i 
or  personification  of  Rome,  was  the  favorite  obverse  of  the  republican 
coinage,  as  the  emperor’s  portrait  was  in  the  imperial  days.  On  the 
reverse,  we  are  continually  reminded  that- the  Romans  were  a warlike 
and  an  idolatrous  people ; the  allusions  being  almost  entirely  to  their 
gods  or  their  arms.  This  is  the  case  as  far  as  to  Constantine,  under 
whose  authority  Christianity  was  adopted  as  the  state  religion ; from  his 
time,  (excepting  in  the  brief  reign  of  Julian,  who  made  a determined 
effort  to  restore  Jupiter  and  Apis,)  we  see  no  more  of  the  ancient  divini- 
ties, although  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  usual  Gloria  Romanorum 
and  Victoria  Augusti,  much  more  indeed  than  faithful  history  war- 
rants. After  a time,  even  military  glory  seems  sunk  in  the  superior 
claims  of  piety,  and  the  rude  coins  of  the  declining  Eastern  Empire 
almost  slight  the  reigning  emperor,  in  a wretched  delineation  of  the  form 
of  our  Saviour,  or  of  the  Virgin,  with  such  mottoes  as  Jesus  Christus, 
Rex  Regnantium. 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  the  Byzantine  coins  offer  some  mysteries 
which  have  hitherto  baffled  the  numismatists;  especially  the  colossal 


* This  abbreviated  style  has  but  lately  gone  out  of  fashion ; that  is,  since  monarchs 
have  contented  themselves  with  fewer  titles,  and  less  glorification.  Who  would  sup- 
pose that  under  the  letters  M.  B.  F.  ET  H.  Rex,  F.  D.  B.  ET  L.  D.  S.  R.  I.  A.  T. 
ET  E.,  found  on  the  guineas  of  George  III.,  there  should  be  couched  such  a crowd  of 
dignities  as  — 4i  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland ; Defender  of  the  Faith  ; 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg;  Arch  Treasurer  and  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  ” ? 
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letters  M and  K,  on  the  reverse  of  the  copper,  for  which  there  is  no 
satisfactory  interpretation. 

V.  Style  of  Execution.  — The  encomiums  of  amateurs  prepare  us 
for  a severe  disappointment,  when  we  come  for  the  first  time  to  inspect 
the  coins  of  Rome.  Their  appearance  is  much  below  what  would  be 
expected  from  the  reputation  of  Roman  arts  and  civilization.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  a wide  diversity  of  skill  exhibited  in  the  die-sinking  branch, 
Many  of  the  heads  are  admirable,  even  to  a cultivated  taste  and  eye  of 
modem  times ; and  in  general,  as  far  down  as  to  Constantine,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  character  and  evident  approach  to  a real  portrait,  even 
where  the  finish  is  rather  barbarous.  But  the  reverse  side  of  the  coin 
was  evidently  handed  over  to  the  apprentices,  and,  with  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, is  beneath  criticism. 

That  Rome  certainly  had  artists  capable  of  exquisite  engraving,  we 
know  from  the  long  and  large  series  of  gems  still  extant.  The  inquiry, 
why  there  should  be  such  a difference  between  the  gems  and  the  coins, 
)s  most  probably  to  be  solved  by  such  an  answer  as  this,  that  the  masters 
of  the  art,  imported  from  Greece,  were  but  few  in  number,  and  the  pub- 
lic taste  did  not  exact  much  skill  for  the  coinage,  the  principal  office  of 
which  was  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  barter,  and  not  to  be  kept  for 
show.  It  has  been  so  almost  down  to  our  own  day.  The  guineas  and 
shillings  of  the  last  century,  the  Spanish  dollars  and  fractions  of  this,  are 
not  worthy  to  stand  as  specimens  of  the  general  state  of  arts. 

From  and  after  the  sons  of  Constantine,  the  style  of  execution  con- 
tinually deteriorates ; and  we  are  left  to  wonder  that  a people  not  desti- 
tute of  letters  could  tolerate  such  a burlesque  of  coinage.  Though  there 
were  but  few  of  the  emperors  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  transmit  their 
throne,  with  their  face,  to  a son  or  near  relation,  the  portraits  present  a 
long  gallery  of  striking  similitudes.  On  taking  up  a large  brass  coin  of 
the  great  Justinian,  the  oracle  of  lawyers,  we  seem  to  behold  the  visage 
and  the  workmanship  of  an  untutored  Indian. 

The  other  and  more  mechanical  parts  of  the  mintage  (and  this  will 
apply  to  Greek  as  well  as  Roman)  allow  of  no  higher  praise.  Unless 
coins  are  so  shaped  as  to  lie  flat,  and  admit  of  being  piled  one  upon 
another,  and  render  apparent  any  diminution  by  filing  or  clipping,  they 
are  not  well  fitted  for  their  proper  uses.  These  objections  apply  very 
generally  to  ancient  coins.  Other  faults,  chargeable  to  the  want  of  ma- 
chinery and  metallurgic  skill,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  (Manual  of 
Coins,  p.  12.) 

VI.  The  present  degree  of  rarity  of  Roman  coins  is  worth  a pass- 
ing notice.  No  one  need  suppose  that  there  was  any  scarcity  of  such 
coins  in  their  own  day,  and  especially  in  the  flourishing  era  of  the  earlier 
emperors.  There  was  a vast  population  (Gibbon  estimates  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  in  the 
time  of  Claudius)  and  no  paper  money ; and  yet  the  scale  of  prices  was 
not  materially  different  from  what  it  is  in  Europe  at  this  day.  “ A pen- 
ny a day,”  that  is,  a denarius,  is  as  good  pay  for  a laborer  in  Switzer- 
land^ as  it  was  in  Judea.  Julius  Caesar  could,  on  a single  occasion,  afford 
a present  or  donative  to  each  foot  soldier,  of  about  eight  hundred  dollars  5 
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and  to  each  equestrian  four  times  that  sum.*  Nero  spent  some  eighty 
millions  of  dollars  in  this  way ; and  when  the  vacant  empire  was  put  up 
at  auction,  a bid  equal  to  eight  hundred  dollars  to  each  pretorian  soldier 
secured  it  to  Didius  Julianus. 

The  activity  of  the  mints,  and  the  variety  of  dies  or  devices  for  the 
coins,  are  most  astonishing.  There  is  no  parallel  to  it  in  our  own  day. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  there  are  now  extant,  of  the  Emperor  Commo- 
dus  (A.  D.  180  - 192),  of  such  only  as  are  considered  rather  rare,  sixty- 
eight  varieties  of  gold,  sixty  of  silver,  and  a still  larger  number  in  brass ; 
while  of  his  successor  Pertinax,  who  reigned  but  three  months,  there  are 
gold  coins  of  eight  different  dies,  silver  of  twelve,  and  brass  of  seventeen. 
The  whole  catalogue  of  Roman  dignitaries,  whose  coins  remain  to  the 
present  time,  embracing  emperors  or  “ Augusti,”  vice-emperors  or 
“ Caesares,”  empresses,  and  usurpers,  numbers  two  hundred  and  seven 
names ; counting  from  Julius  Caesar  down  to  the  subversion  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Empire.  Of  the  consular  or  fami- 
ly coins  there  are  about  twenty-five  hundred  varieties.  Altogerner,  from 
tne  earliest  as  to  the  latest  bezant,  there  must  be  at  least  ten  thousand 
different  types.t 

It  will,  therefore,  occasion  no  surprise,  that,  though  so  many  centuries 
have  elapsed,  and  nearly  every  other  monument  of  this  wonderful  em- 
pire has  perished,  there  are  coins  enough  remaining  to  made  up  a great 
many  cabinets,  public  and  private,  and  to  form  a regular  market,  and  an 
established  branch  of  trade.f  The  tariff  of  ancient  coins  is  adjusted  to 
their  interest  and  rarity,  and  is  as  well  understood  and  regulated  as  the 
prices  in  any  kind  of  business.  Formerly  it  was  sufficient  to  marshal 
them  under  five  or  six  degrees  or  divisions  of  scarceness ; more  modern 
assiduity  and  refinement  have  doubled  the  number.  Thus  we  have  first, 
V.C.,  very  common;  then  C.,  common;  then  S.,  scarce;  then  R.  1, 
and  so  on  to  R.  8,  or  eighth  rarity ; which  last  distinction  belongs  to  an 
unique , and  perhaps  goes  as  far  as  a quadruplicate,  or  one  of  four.  The 
highest  degree  which  our  collection  can  boast,  if  it  be  worth  a boast,  is 
the  sixth  rarity ; but  it  is  in  a very  few  instances. 

The  present  degree  of  rarity  of  ancient  coins,  to  speak  in  a general 
way,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  market  price  of  the  commonest  kinds. 
Silver  coins  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  for  example,  if  in  good  preserva- 
tion, can  be  had  in  Europe  for  twice  or  thrice  their  intrinsic  value  ; say 
thirty  to  fifty  cents.  The  drachms  of  Alexander  the  Great,  though  now 
near  twenty-two  hundred  years  old,  may  be  obtained  in  Constantinople 
for  fifty  cents,  thrice  the  value  of  the  silver.  The  copper  coins  of  Con* 


* A prodigious  outlay,  if  we  consider  the  sixe  of  the  army.  The  peace  establish- 
ment of  Hadrian  was  thirty  legions,  supposed  to  count  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  men ; with  a probable  naval  force  of  seventy-five  thousand  more. 

t Mionnet,  De  la  Raretc  et  du  Prix  des  Medailles  Romaines,  Paris,  1827 ; also  Aker- 
man,  an  English  work  on  the  same  subject,  1834. 

} The  banks  of  deposit  possessed  by  the  ancients  were  such  as  were  likely  to  be 
broken  only  by  the  ploughshare  or  the  railroad  excavations  of  ages  thdn  to  come. 
Roman  coins  are  thus  in  constant  coarse  of  discovery,  and  are  found  in  Britain  and  I 
Hindostan,  as  well  as  through  the  vast  space  between. 
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stantine  and  his  sons  are  so  abundant,  that  a person  may  supply  himself 
with  them  at  four  or  five  cents  a piece,  or  less  by  the  quantity,  and  run 
no  risk  of  being  imposed  upon  with  counterfeits. 

But  if  the  fancy  of  the  amateur  runs  upon  the  rarer  types,  he  may 
soon  lavish  a fortune.  And  here  the  writer  will  hazard  the  opinion,  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  false  taste,  as  well  as  extravagant  outlay,  in  this 
particular.  To  tell  the  truth,  collectors  too  often  prize  a coin  less  on 
account  of  its  own  historical,  artistical,  or  intrinsic  value,  or  all  these 
combined,  than  on  account  of  its  mere  rarity.  There  is  a rage  to  pos- 
sess a coin  which  nobody  else  possesses.  Persons  to  whom  this  subject 
is  new  will  be  amazed  to  hear  that  a silver  coin  of  Maxentius,  of  rare 
Teverse,  brought  £ 18,  or  87  dollars,  at  a public  sale  in  London ; and 
that  a small  gold  coin  of  Allectus,  an  obscure  and  transient  usurper  in 
Britain  (A.  D.  293-295),  concerning  whom  history  has  hardly  thought 
it  worth  while  to  record  a line,  brought  £ 74,  or  358  dollars  (Akerman, 
under  Maxentius  and  Allectus) ; and,  to  crown  all,  that,  at  the  famous 
“ Trattle  Sale  ” in  1832,  a trial-piece,  engraved  by  Thomas  Simon  for 
Charles  II.,  “a  very  fine  specimen,”  sold  for  j£225,  or  1,089  dollars. 
(Jewitt,  Hand-book  of  British  Coins.  — It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  a 
copy  of  Boccaccio’s  Decameron,  printed  in  1471,  was  contended  for  at  a 
London  auction  in  1812,  by  three  noble  lords ; and  was  knocked  off  to 
one  of  them  for  £ 2,260,  equal  to  eleven  thousand  dollars .)  This  may 
be  regarded  as  suitable  sport  for  nobles  of  princely  fortune,  in  search  of 
imaginary  “ gems,”  but  certainly  would  do  no  credit  to  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  sober  amateurs. 


I have  ventured  to  depart  from  numismatic  usage  in  one  particular,  of 
no  great  importance.  ' The  coins  of  Greek  cities,  of  a date  subsequent  to 
their  incorporation  into  the  Roman  Empire,  and  bearing  little  else  than 
the  imperial  head  and  titles,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  department 
of  Greek  republican  coins,  and  placed  with  the  Roman  under  their  re- 
spective emperors.  Their  proper  position  would  be  a nice  point  to  argue, 
if  it  were  worth  an  argument.  But  (without  summing  up  the  reasons)  I 
apprehend  that  the  democratic  taste  will  justify  a distinction  between  the 
potin  of  Antioch  and  the  silver  of  Athens. 

The  collection  contains  a small  number  of  acknowledged  counterfeits, 
nearly  all  of  imperial  coins,  and  all  from  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Becker, 
of  Berlin.  This  eminent  amateur  of  coins  has  conceived  and  effected 
the  project  of  supplying  collectors  with  copies  of  such  pieces  as  by  their 
rarity  and  high  price  are  hardly  to  be  procured ; and  for  this  purpose, 
aided  no  doubt  by  the  prospect  of  a lucrative  trade,  has  caused  to  be 
engraved  the  vast  number  of  510  dies,  for  the  coinage  of  255  different 
specimens,  chiefly  antique.  These  are,  without  doubt,  the  best*  efforts  at 
counterfeiting,  and  the  least  dishonest ; but  a little  familiarity  is  sufficient 
to  detect  them,  as  a slight  reflection  is  enough  to  reprobate  them.  They 
came  to  us  as  part  of  a large  lot,  and  are  retained,  as  showing  what  the 
originals  are,  and  as  affording  facilities  for  acquiring  the  art  of  discrimi- 
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nation,  a very  important  part  of  the  collector's  work.  It  is  a satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  utmost  skill  of  man  is  inadequate  to  the  confounding  of 
truth  and  error,  where  diligence  and  experience  are  set  in  opposition.* 
It  should  be  added  that  these  pieces  are  mostly  of  the  usurpers,  and 
“ emperors  for  a day,"  and  therefore  of  little  historical  interest. 

The  copies  or  counterfeits  by  Becker -ars  designated  by  eb  in  the 
description. 

R is  an  abbreviation  for  reverse. 

When  the  metal  is  not  specified,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  the  same  as 
that  of  the  coin  immediately  previous. 

Where  the  reverse  has  been  omitted,  it  was  to  avoid  repetition  or  un- 
important detail. 


DIVISION  L 

ERA  OF  THE  BEPUBLIC.t 

All  the  coins  of  this  era,  except  the  earliest  bronze,  and  the  earliest 
silver,  (which  last. are  known  by  the  simple  inscription  Roma,)  are  ar- 
ranged under  family  names.  As  far  as  known,  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  families  represented  in  coins  still  extant,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  are  in  this  collection.  As  an  exam- 

fie  of  the  mode  of  arrangement,  the  pieces  which  bear  the  names  A. 

’ost.  (Aulus  Postumius)  and  C.  Post.  (Caius  Postumius)  are  placed  to- 
gether, under  the  title  Postumia.  If  the  cognomen  only  is  given,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bavrvs,  on  various  types  of  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  it  is 
nevertheless  referred  to  the  well-known  family  name,  Junia.  And  by 
the  same  rule,  certain  coins  of  Julius  Caesar  are  retained  in  the  family 
Julia. 

The  types  in  this  series  are  not  generally  of  the  most  common  kind, 
and  would  repay  the  inspection  of  a practised  numismatist.  For  the 
more  general  reader,  we  have  occasionally  interrupted  the  roll,  to  call 
attention  to  a specimen  of  historical  interest. 

3.  Tbibns,  or  piece  of  four  ounces,  indicated  by  the  four  dots  under 
the  rude  figure  of  a ship.  Very  early  coinage.  Bronze.  4,  5.  Sex- 
tans, of  two  ounces.  Bronze.  6.  Uncia,  ounce.  Small  size.  Br. 
7,8.  Tbibns.  Small.  Br.  9.  Sextans,  of  Campania.  Br.  10,  11. 
Roma,  silver  denarii.  12.  Roma,  silver  quinarius.  13.  ABURIA. 
This  and  the  following  specimens  in  this  division  are  all  silver  denarii, 
except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  14.  ACCOLEIA.  15, 16.  ACTI. I A. 
17.  jELIA.  18, 19, 20.  .EMILIA.  21.  AFRANIA.  22.  ALLIA. 


* A full  account  of  “ Die  Becker’schen  falschen  Manx  Stampel  ” is  contained  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Prof,  von  8teinbQchet,  Vienna,  1886.  The  general  price  of  his  silver 
coin  is  ll  florins  of  Austria,  or  73  cents ; gold  pieces  are  from  71  to  12  florins. 

t This  word  is  used  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  era,  and  in  the  modern  sense. 
Even  under  the  most  grinding  despotism,  Rome  always  flattered  herself  with  the  title 
of  “ Republic.”  The  coins  of  Julian  celebrate  the  Secaritat  Reipvblica. 
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83,  524.  ANN1A.  (The  latter  in  brass.)  25.  ANTESTIA.  26.  AN- 
r*T  A , 27.  ANTONIA.  (The  legionary  coins  of  Mark  Antony,  usually 

placed  here,  have  been  transferred  to  the  next  division.)  28.  APRONLA. 
Brass.  29,  30.  AQUILLIA.  R of  No.  30  shows  a woman  kneeling 
before  a soldier ; underneath,  Sicil.  This  commemorates  the  suppres- 
sion of*  a noted  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  by  Manlius  Aquillus. 

31.  ASINIA.  Brass.  32.  ATTILIA.  33.  AURELIA.  34.  B(E- 
BIA.  35,  36,  37.  CjECILIA.  38.  CjECINIA.  Brass.  39.  CiESIA. 
40.  CALIDIA.  41.-  CALPURN1A.  R.  A horseman  riding  at  full 
speed  ; an  ear  of  wheat  above  ; legend  L.  Piso  Fkugi.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  507  there  was  a great  scarcity  of  food  in  the  city,  and  Calpumius 
■piso  was  despatched  to  Africa  to  purchase  com.  This  trivial  honor  is 
magnified  by  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  varieties  of  denarii. 
42,  43.  CARISIA.  44,  45,  46.  CASSIA.  47.  CESTIA.  cb.  48. 
CIPIA.  49,  50,  51.  CLAUDIA.  52.  CLAUDIA,  cb.  53.  CLOVIA. 
Brass.  54,  55.  CLOULIA.  The  latter  a quinarius.  56.  CCELIA. 
57.  CONSIDIA.  58.  COPONIA.  59,  60,  61.  CORDIA. 

62  - 65.  CORNELIA.  66.  CREPERIA.  67,  68.  CREPUSIA. 
69.  CUPIENA.  70.  CURIATIA.  71.  CURTIA.  72.  DIDIA.  73. 
DOMITIA.  74, 75.  EGNATIA.  76.  EGNATULEIA.  77.  EPPIA. 
78.  FABIA.  79.  FANNIA.  80.  FARSOLEIA.  81.  FLAMINIA. 
82.  FLAVLA.  83,  84.  FONTEIA.  85.  FUFIA.  86.  FULVIA.  87. 
FUNDANIA.  88,  89,  90.  FURIA.  91.  GELLIA.  92.  HEREN- 
N1A.  93.  HORATIA.  cb.  94.  HOSIDIA.  95, 96.  HOSTILIA.  In 
a battle  with  the  Vientes  (in  the  early  days  of  the  republic),  the  Roman 
troops  were  seized  with  a panic,  and  in  his  extremity  Tullus  Hostilius, 
their  leader,  offered  his  vows  to  Pallor  and  Pavor,  the  gods  of  fear  and 
trembling.  Two  terrified  heads  display  these  attributes.  On  the  reverse 
is  the  name  of  L.  Hostilius  Saserna,  a descendant  of  Tullus,  and  an 
officer  of  Julius  Ccesar;  for  this  person  they  were  evidently  coined. 
91.  JULIA.  98-  101.  JUNLA.  No.  98,  a remarkable  type,  is  a coin 
of  Marcus  Brutus,  and  commemorates  the  fact  that  his  ancestor,  L. 
Junius  Brutus,  was  the  first  Consul  of  Rome.  He  is  seen  guarded  by 
lictors,  and  preceded  by  a herald.  102-105.  LICINIA.  106.  LI* 
VINEIA.  107.  LUCILIA.  108,  109.  LUCRETIA.  110.  LURIA. 
Brass.  111.  LUTATIA.  112.  MvECILIA.  Brass.  113.  MjENIA. 
114.  MAIANIA.  115.  MAMILIA.  116.  MANLIA.  117-119.  MAR- 
CIA. 120.  MARIA.  121,  122.  MEMMIA.  123,  124.  MINUTIA. 
125.  MUSSIDIA.  126.  NjEVIA.  127.  NONIA.  128.  NORBANUS. 
129.  NORBANUS.  cb.  130.  NUMONIA.  cb.  131.  OPEIM1A. 
132-134.  PAPIA.  135.  PAPIRIA.  136.  PEDANIA.  137,  138. 
PETILLIA.  139.  PETRONIA.  140.  PINARIA.  141.  PLjETORIA. 
142.  PLANCIA.  143- 145.  PLAUTIA.  146.  POBLICIA.  147,148. 
POMPEIA.  149, 150.  POMPONIA.  151,  152.  PORCIA.  The  Por- 
cun  Ww,  declared  in  the  year  of  Rome  453,  exempted  Roman  citizens 
from  the  indignity  of  scourging.  R of  No.  152  represents  a citizen  pro- 
tected by  a magistrate  from  the  lictor,  and  underneath,  the  word  Provo- 
co,  “I  appeal.”  (See  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts  xxii.  24-27,  where 
the  Apostle  Paul  availed  himself  of  this  immunity.)  153-155.  POS- 
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TUMIA.  156,157.  PROCILIA.  158, 159.  QUINCTIA.  1 
161.  ROSCIA.  162.  RUBRIA.  163, 164.  RUSTIA.  161 
166.  SATRIENUS.  167.  SCRIBONIA.  168.  SEMPR( 
SENTIA.  170.  SERGIA.  171  - 173.  SERVILIA.  17 
175.  SILIA.  176.  SPURILIA.  177.  SULPICIA.  178.1 
179.  THORIA.  180.  TITIA.  181,  182.  TITURIA.  B 
represents  two  soldiers  throwing  their  shields  upon  n pros' 
The  city  of  Rome  was  betrayed  to  the  Sabines  by  Tarpeia, 
of  receiving  “ what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms,”  intendi 
bracelets.  As  soon  as  the  city  was  taken,  the  soldiers,  t 
vow  and  punish  her  perfidy,  threw  upon  her  their  bracelets 
and  she  was  crushed  to  death.  The  place  was  afterwards  fi 
“ Tarpeian  Rock.”  R of  the  second  represents  the  Rom 
off  the  Sabine  women.  The  family  Tituria  traced  their  < 
the  Sabines.  183.  TREBANIA.  184.  TALLIA.  185- 
RIA.  (The  last  is  brass.)  189.  VARGUNTEIA.  19( 
191.  VETTURIA.  192- 194.  VIB1A.  195.  VIBIA.  cb. 
VOLTEIA.  199  - 202.  Uncertain.  Two  are  of  base  meb 


DIVISION  II. 

JULIUS  CJESAR  TO  TRAJAN  (INCLUSIVE).  B.  C.  49  to 

L CAIUS  JULIUS  CiESAR  wm  born  In  the  year  of  Rome  654  (B.  C.  100).  Creat 
Pompey  and  Crassuf , at  the  age  of  forty,  and  Dictator  at  fifty-two.  He  wm  made  ] 
B.  C.  44,  and  assassinated  in  the  same  year,  aged  fifty-six. 

I.  Gold.  Head  of  Julius.  DiCT(ator)  PERp(etuo).  Poi 
(imus).  R.  Head  of  Caius  (Octavius).  2.  Silver.  ASn< 
Anchises.  3.  Dictator  the  second  time.  4.  Head  of  J 
Perp.  Dictator.  5.  Julius  crowned.  Perp.  Dictator.  6.  1 
struments.  R.  Elephant.  7.  Brass.  Julius  Divos.  6 
Marcus  Brutus  the  conspirator.  Head  of  the  elder  Brutus 
of  Pompey  the  Great.  R.  Pius  iMP(erator).  Prow  of  a v< 

II.  Caius  Octavius,  afterwards  AUGUSTUS,  grand-nephew  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  b 
was  joined  with  Mark  Antony  and  Lepidus  in  the  government,  at  the  death  of  Jul 
master  of  the  Empire,  B.  C.  31 ; received  the  title  of  Emperor  two  years  after ; and  d 
•eventy-six. 

II.  Gold.  Augustus  Divi  F.  Imp.  X.  R.  AcT(ium). 
rates  that  decisive  battle.  12.  Gold,  of  Sextus  Pompey, 
mander,  reduced  by  Augustus,  B.  C.  36.  MAo(nus)  Pius 
iTER(um).  R.,  heads  of  Pompey  the  Great  and  Cneius.  ] 
Ci-As(sis)  et  or.e  MARiT(imae),  “ Commander  of  the  fie 
coast.”  Ex  S.  C.  cb.  13.  Silver;  same  as  the  preceding 
Silver  of  the  same,  different  type.  cb.  15.  Mark  Antony 
the  reverse.  16.  Antony  ; legends  on  both  sides  made  up  < 
17.  Lepidus ; Caesar  on  the  reverse.  18.  Augustus.  Di 
19.  The  same.  R.  Signis  Receptis.  20.  Aqueduct  on  the 
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21.  R.  Horses  on  a triumphal  arch.  Imp.  C.esar.  22.  R.  Pontifical 
instruments.  Cos.  Iter.  u Consul  a second  time.”  23.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  ob 
cives  Servatos.  24.  Fine  head  of  Augustus,  without  legend.  R.  Dm 
F(ilius),  “ the  son  of  God,”  probably  in  reference  to  the  deified  Julius. 
25.  R.  Horseman  at  full  speed.  August.  26.  A Bull.  Imp.  X.,  i.  e. 
the  title  of  Imperator,  Emperor,  conferred  the  tenth  time.  It  was  then 
merely  a military  distinction.  27.  A quinarius.  R.  Asia  Recepta. 

28.  Bmss.  R.  Within  a wreath,  Augustus  TRiBUNic(ia)  PoTEST(ate). 

29.  Divus  Augustus  Pater.  The  deceased  Augustus  sainted,  or  dei- 
fied. R.  S.  C.  (Senatus  Consulto.)  30.  Silver,  of  Agrippa,  son-in-law 
of  Augustus,  cb.  31.  Brass,  of  Agrippa.  Consul  third  time.  32.  Sil- 
ver. Caius  and  Lucius,  grandsons  of  Augustus.  35-54.  Twenty  sil- 
ver coins  of  Mark  Antony,  the  series  struck  for  the  respective  legions 
under  his  command.  The  reverse  shows  a ship,  or  military  ensigns, 
with  the  number  of  the  legion,  as  Leg.  VI.,  &,c.  They  were  probably 
used  in  payment  of  the  troops,  and  otherwise  served  to  display  the  power 
of  the  general.  Four  of  the  series  are  wanting. 

HI.  TIBERIUS  CjESAR,  son  of  the  Empress  Li  via,  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  A.  D.  4,  and  succeeded 
to  the  Empire  A.  D.  14,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  While  on  a sick  bed,  he  was  smothered  at  the  instigation 
of  Caligula,  which  finished  a cruel  reign  of  nearly  twenty-three  years.  (A.  D.  37.) 

55.  Gold.  Ti.  Caesar  Divi.  Aug.  F(ilius)  Augustus.  R.  Pontifex 
Maximus.  56.  The  same  type  in  silver.  57.  Base  silver  or  potin  struck 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt ; legends  in  Greek.  58.  Large  brass.  An  altar, 
with  figures  of  Victory.  59,  60.  Brass,  with  the  usual  legends,  and  R. 
S.  C.  61.  Silver,  of  Drusus,  son  of  the  Emperor.  (Poisoned  by  his 
wife,  A.  D.  23.)  R.  Head  of  Tiberius,  cb.  62.  Brass,  of  Drusus.  R. 
S.  C.  63.  Livia,  mother  of  Tiberius.  Salus  Augusta.  (Died  A.  D. 
29,  aged  eighty-six.)  64.  Silver.  Antonia,  daughter  of  Mark  Antony, 
and  mother  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Antonia  Augusta.  (Poisoned, 
A.  D.  38,  aged  seventy-six.)  cb.  65.  Brass,  of  the  same.  66.  Silver. 
Germanicus,  son  of  Antonia,  and  nephew  of  Tiberius,  who  adopted  him. 
(Poisoned,  A.  D.  19,  by  the  governor  of  Syria.)  cb.  67,  68.  Brass,  of 
the  same.  69.  Large  brass.  Agrippina,  sen.,  wife  of  Germanicus,  and 
granddaughter  of  Augustus.  (Exiled,  and  starved  to  death  by  Tiberius, 
A.  D.  33,  aged  forty-eight.)  70.  Brass.  Nero  et  Drusus,  Cjesares. 
Sons  of  Germanicus,  and  brothers  of  Caligula.  (Nero  died  in  exile, 
A.  D.  30  ; Drusus  wras  starved  by  order  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  33.) 

IV.  Caius  Caesar,  called  CALIGULA  (from  his  military  dross),  was  adopted  by  his  grand-uncle  Ti- 
berius; whom  he  succeeded,  A.  D.  37,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  His  oppressive  reign  was  cut  short  by 
an  assassin,  A.  D.  41. 

72.  Silver.  C.  C.esar  Aug.  R.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  P.  P.  OB  C.  S.,  i.  e. 
“ the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome,  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  for  pre- 
serving the  citizens.”  73.  Brass.  Usual  legend.  R.  "Vesta,  seated. 

V.  Tiberius  CLAUDIUS,  nephew  of  Tiberius,  was  born  at  Lyons,  B.  C.  10,  and  succeeded  to  the  Em- 
pire A.  D.  41.  He  married  his  niece,  Agrippina  the  younger,  A.  D.  49,  by  whom  he  was  poitoued, 
A.  D.  54. 

79.  Gold.  Ti.  Claud.  Cxsar.  Aug.  P.  M.  Tr.  P.  VIIIJ.Imp.  VI.  R. 
S.  P.  Q.,  &,c.  80.  Silver.  Same  legend  ; with  GERM(anicus).  cb. 

81.  Brass.  R.  Libertas  Augusta.  82.  Silver.  Agrippina,  wife  of  the 
vol.  i.  30  42 
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Emperor,  and  mother  of  Nero.  Agrippinx  Augusts.  Head  of  Clau- 
dius on  the  reverse.  (She  whs  killed  by  order  of  Nero,  A.  D.  59,  aged 
forty-three.)  83.  Agrippina  and  Nero,  face  to  face.  cb. 

VI.  NKRO,  Hlf'ps'an  of  Claudius,  was  d»-«larvd  f 'nsur,  A.  D.  iiO,  al  t>»e  asre  of  thirteen  years,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Km  pi  re  at  seventt-m.  Havim/  Iccome  odious  through  Ins  eA  ceases,  ami  hearing  that  I 
successor  wa8  elected,  he  slew  himself,  A D.  6s. 

87.  Gold.  Nkro  C.esar  Augustus.  R.  Juppiter  (so  spelt)  Custos, 
— “ Jupiter  the  Keeper.”  88.  Silver.  Nero  Caesar.  Youthful  profile. 

90.  Large  brass.  Nero  Claud.  C.esar,  &lc.  Roma  on  the  reverse. 
Supposed  to  have  been  struck  on  the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  after  the  fire. 

91.  The  temple  of  Janus  closed.  Pace  P(opulo)  R(omano)  Terra 
MARique  Parta  Janum  Clusit.  92.  Coined  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt 
Greek.  93.  Coined  at  Alexandria,  in  Cilicia.  Greek. 

VII.  GALBA,  born  B.  C.  3,  was  governor  of  Spain  under  Nero;  created  Emperor  by  the  army  and 
Senate,  A.  0.  68  ; murdered  by  the  guards,  after  a reign  of  seven  months,  A.  D.  69. 

95.  Gold.  Imp.  SKRv(ius)  Galba  Aug.  R.  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  &c.  96. 

Silver.  R.  Libertas  Publica.  97.  Brass.  Same  reverse.  98.  Silver. 
Clodius  Macer.  Propra;(  tor)  Africa.  This  provincial  governor  de- 
clared independence  upon  the  death  of  Nero,  but  was  reduced  and  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Galba.  cb. 

VIII.  OTHO,  governor  of  Lusitania  (now  Portugal),  took  part  in  the  revolt  against  Nero.  Alta 
following  in  the  train  of  Galla  for  a short  time,  he  procured  his  death,  and  was  proclaimed  as  his  sue 
cessor.  But  the  Empire  had  to  bo  disputed  with  Ynellius;  and  having  suffered  a defeat,  Olho  killed 
himself,  A.  D.  69,  after  a reign  of  only  three  months,  and  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 

103.  Silver.  iMP(erator)  Otho  Caesar  AuG(ustus)  TR(ibun.)  res- 
tate). R.  Securitas  P(opuli)  R(omani).  By  the  looks  of  the  head,  the 
artist  seems  to  have  aimed  to  confirm  the  historical  fact  that  the  Emperor 
wore  a wig.  104.  R.  PoNT(ifex)  IVfAx(imus).  u Sovereign  pontiff.” 
105.  R.  Victoria  Othonis.  Otho  was  thrice  victorious  before  his 
overthrow  at  Brixellum.  No  brass  coins  of  this  Emperor  have  come  to 
light. 

IX.  VTTELIilUS,  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  legions  in  Germany,  was  successful  against  Otho.  and 
acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  A.  D.  69.  After  eight  months  of  gluttony,  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  tbr  sol- 
diers, aged  fifty-six. 

111.  Gold.  A(ulus)  V itellius  GERM(anicus),  iMp(erator),  Aug(us- 
tus),  TR(ib.)  P(ot.)  R.  A tripod,  with  a globe  and  dolphin  on  the  top, 
and  an  eagle  beneath;  XV  Vir  SacrIs  FAciendis.  Commemorates  his 
offering  sacrifice  to  the  shade  of  Nero,  his  patron.  112.  Silver.  Same 
as  the  preceding.  113.  R.  Fides  Exercitum.  Two  hands  joined,  in 
token  of  the  faith  of  the  army . 114.  Heads  of  the  two  children  of  Vi- 

tellius.  Liberi  Imp.,  &e.  cb . 

X VESPASIAN  was  created  governor  of  Judea  by  Nero,  A.  D.  66,  and  became  Emperor  on  the  death 
of  Vitellius  ; died  A.  D.  79,  in  his  seventieth  year,  having  reigned  ten  years. 

119.  Gold.  Imp.  Cjesar  Vespasianus  Aug.  R.  Cons(uI)  iTER(um) 
TR(ib.)  PoT(estate).  120.  Silver.  R.  Pontifical  Instruments.  Augcb- 
Pont.  Max.  121.  Jovis  Custos.  122.  Victoria  Augusti.  123.  A 
congius  (a  dry  measure  of  about  a half-peck)  with  ears  of  wheat  stand- 
ing out  of  it.  Expresses  his  distribution  of  congiaries,  or  gifts  of  com, 
to  the  Roman  populace.  124.  A veiled  female  beside  a palm-tree. 
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Jttdjea  Devicta.  Commemorates  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D. 
70,  by  Titus.  125.  Consul  the  seventh  time.  126.  Figure  of  Capricorn, 
under  which  sign  Vespasian  was  born.  Divus  Augustus  Vespasianus. 
Apotheosis  of  the  deceased  Emperor.  127.  Diva  Domitilla  Augusta. 
Domitilla  was  married  to  Vespasian,  A.  D.  40,  and  died  before  his  ac- 
cession. She  was  afterwards  deified,  cb. 

XI.  TITUS  succeeded  his  father,  A.  D.  79,  at  twenty-eight  years.  A change  of  character  made  him  a 
good  prince ; but  the  Romans  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it  only  two  yeara.  Hie  death  was  not  without  sus- 
picion of  poisoning,  by  Domitian. 

135.  Gold.  T.  Cjesar  Imp.  Vespasian.  R.  Cos.  IIII.  (Fourth  year 
of  his  consulate.)  136.  Silver.  Ceres  August.  137.  A soldier  stand- 
ing on  the  head  of  a captive.  138.  A statue  on  a pillar;  usual  legends. 
139.  Capricorn.  140.  Curule  chair.  141.  Brass.  jEquitas  Augusti. 
142.  Brass.  Ceres  August.  143.  Silver.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus, 
and  after  his  death  a concubine  of  her  uncle  Domitian.  On  the  R.  is 
a peacock,  the  emblem  of  female  deification ; which  honor  was  con- 
ferred on  her  by  Domitian.  cb.  144.  Brass,  of  Julia. 

XII.  DOMITIAN.  brother  of 'Titus,  succeeded  to  the  Empire  at  the  age  of  thirty,  A.  D.  81,  and  reigned 
fifteen  year*.  He  fell  by  a conspiracy  of  bis  household  ; and  though  universally  detested,  received  the 
usual  honor  of  deification.  He  was  the  last  of  “ the  twelve  Caesars,”  a classification  more  popular  than 
proper. 

151.  Gold.  Cjes.  Aug.  Domit.  Cos.  III.  R.  Princeps  Juventutis. 
The  title  “ Prince  of  Youth  ” was  given  by  his  father,  A.  D.  69.  152. 

Silver.  R.  A dolphin  and  anchor;  usual  titles.  153.  Copy  of  an 
equestrian  statue.  154.  Victory  holding  a buckler.  life.  Cos.  XIIII. 
Lud(os)  S^c(ularcs)  FEc(it).  Alludes  to  his  celebration  of  the  secular 
games.  156.  Brass.  The  same  subject.  Priest  and  musicians.  157. 
Silver.  Domitia,  wife  of  the  Emperor. 

Xin.  NERVA  was  called  to  the  Empire  by  the  Senate,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  A.  D.  96.  Hia  vir- 
tuous but  feeble  administration  waa  strengthened  by  the  association  of  Trajan.  After  a reign  of  two 
years  only,  he  waa  allowed  the  distinction  of  dying  a natural  death,  and  waa  Toted  a deity.  A.  D.  96. 

159.  Gold.  Imp.  Nerva  C&s.  Aug.  P(ontifex)  M(ax.)  TH(ib.)  Pot 
(estate).  R.  Pontifical  instruments.  Cos.  III.  Pater  Patrick.  160. 
Silver.  The  same  type.  161.  jEquitas  August(i).  162.  Fortuna 
AuGUST(i).  163.  Two  hands  joined.  Concordia  Exercituum.  Ex- 
presses the  ratification  by  the  army  of  his  election ; now  more  important 
than  the  voice  of  the  Senate.  164.  Brass.  The  same  type. 

XIV.  TRAJAN,  bom  in  Spain,  A.  D.  63,  succeeded  Nerva,  A.  D.  98,  and  reigned  nineteen  and  a half 
yearn.  Hia  military  exploits,  his  energy,  and  leniency  (except  toward  the  Christians)  endeared  him  to 
the  Romans  as  the  beat  of  all  their  emperors,  and  they  early  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Optimus 
Princkph,  which  appear*  on  most  of  his  coins.  Died  in  Cilicia,  A.  D.  117. 

167.  Gold.  Imp.  Traiano  Optimo  Aug.  GER(manicus),  DAc(icus), 
P(ont.)  M(ax.)  Tr.  P(otest.)  R.  Cos.  VI.  P(ater)  P(atrice)  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
Germany  and  Dacia  were  among  his  conquests.  168.  Silver.  Three 
military  ensigns.  “ The  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  to  the  best  prince.” 
169.  R.  Ceres,  with  legend  as  above.  170.  Equestrian  statue.  171. 
Victory,  writing  on  a shield.  172.  Parthico,  P.  Mm  &,c.  Expresses 
his  victories  in  Persia.  173.  Front  of  the  Forum,  a superb  building 
erected  by  Trajan,  cb.  174.  The  Emperor  on  a throne,  with  attendants, 
assigning  kingdoms  to  three  persons  below  and  before  him.  Regna 
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Adsignata.  cb.  175.  Parthico  Dtvi  Traian,  &c.  176.  Victory. 

(A  quinurius.)  177.  Largo  brass.  A crowd  of  titles  in  the  legends. 
178.  Gold.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan.  (Died  A.  D.  129,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  empresses  sans  rcproche.)  ft.  Vesta  seated,  cb . 179. 

Silver.  Marciana,  sister  of  Trajan,  ft.  Consecratio.  cb.  180.  Gold. 
Matidia,  daughter  of  Marciana,  and  mother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian. Plotina  on  the  rev.  cb.  181.  Brass.  Greek  coin  of  Trajan 
and  Plotina  (Perinthus  in  Thrace). 


DIVISION  III. 

HADRIAN  TO  EL  AG  AB  ALUS.  A.  D.  117-222. 

XV.  HADRIAN,  through  the  management  of  the  Empress  Plotina,  succeeded  upon  the  death  of 
Trajan,  A.  D.  117.  He  is  noted  as  the  travelling  emperor;  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  being  spent  ia 
marches  and  journeys  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  His  coins,  which  are  numerous,  afford  a modallic  his- 
tory of  his  life.  Died  in  his  seventy -second  year,  and  twrenty-second  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  13S. 

1.  Gold.  Hadrianus  Aug.  Cos.  III.  Pater  Patri®.  R.  Liberalitas 
AuG(usti).  The  Emperor  was  liberal  in  largesses  to  the  people.  2. 
Silver.  Hr.  Africa.  A female  figure,  representing  Africa,  recumbent, 
Commemorates  his  visit  there.  3.  Hispania.  Figure  of  Spain,  recum- 
bent. 4.  Restitutori  Hispanije.  The  Emperor  raising  a female 
(Spain)  from  the  ground.  5.  jEgyptos.  Emblems  of  Egypt. 

6.  Nilus.  The  god  of  the  Nile,  recumbent.  7.  Restitutori  Gal- 
lia;. The  Emperor  raising  prostrate  Gaul.  8.  Ceres.  9.  Cos.  III. 
Moon  and  star.  10.  The  Emperor  marching  before  three  soldiers.  Dis- 
ciplina  AuG(usti).  The  army  in  Germany  becoming  relaxed  in  disci- 
pline, the  Emperor  visited  them,  and  inured  them  to  hardships  by  his  own 
example,  cb.  11.  Brass.  Hr.  Hilaritas  P(opuli)  R(omani).  A fe- 
male, holding  a stalk  of  wheat ; citizens  at  her  feet.  The  “ hilarity  ” 
of  the  ancient  lazzaroni  depended  very  much  on  the  supplies  of  com, 
drawn  from  the  industrious  provinces.  12.  Salus  Augusta.  A female 
making  offerings  to  a serpent,  in  behalf  of  the  Emperor’s  health. 

13.  Silver,  of  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian.  R.  Veneri  Genetrici.  14. 
Sabina  Augusta,  Hadriani  Aug.  R.  Concordia  Aug.  Commemo- 
rates the  making  up  of  a quarrel  between  the  Emperor  and  his  wife. 
They  lived  so  unhappily  that  she  destroyed  herself,  after  a union  of 
thirty-seven  years.  A.  D.  137.  15.  Silver,  of  jEUus  C®sar.  He  was 

adopted  as  Hadrian’s  successor,  but  died  before  him,  A.  D.  138.  16. 

Base  silver.  HAAPIANOC  CEB.  Hadrianus  Augustus.  Coined  at 
Cesarea  in  Cappadocia. 

XVI.  ANTONINUS  PIUS  succeeded  Hadrian,  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted,  A.  D.  138,  and  reigned 
twenty-three  years.  In  contrast  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  he  never  travelled  farther  from  Rome 
than  to  his  villa;  but  the  vast  empire  was  governed  with  unexampled  wisdom  and  mildness,  and  it  was 
an  age  of  peace  and  plenty.  His  devotion  to  the  gods,  and  to  the  memory  of  his  patron,  early  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Pius  ; which  became  a standing  title  to  all  succeeding  emperors.  The  Chriatian 
religion  was  openly  tolerated.  He  died  A.  D.  161,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  universally  lamented. 

22.  Gold.  Antoninus  Aug.  Pius.  P.  P.  R.  Tr.  Pot.  Cos.  II. 
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23.  Silver.  R.  Italia.  A woman  sitting  on  a globe.  24.  R.  The  youth- 
ful head  of  Aurelius,  who  was  adopted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  A.  D. 
138.  25.  R.  Aurelius  more  advanced.  26.  R.  A female  at  an  altar. 

Pi  etas.  27.  Divus  Antoninus.  R.  Consecratio.  28.  R.  A funeral 
pile.  Consecratio.  29.  R.  An  altar.  Divo  Pio.  The  honor  of  dei 
fication  was  eagerly  conferred  by  the  Senate.  30.  Large  brass.  R. 
Same  as  No.  12.  31.  Brass.  R.  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the 

wolf.  32.  Gold.  Diva  Faustina.  Deification  of  the  elder  Faustina, 
wife  of  Antoninus;  born  A.  D.  105,  died  141.  33.  Silver.  Faustina 

veiled  ; Diva  Faustina.  R.  Aeternitas.  34.  R.  Junoni  Reginje. 

35.  R.  Augusta.  36.  Diva  Faustina  Pia.  R.  A peacock ; Conse- 
cratio. 37.  Brass.  R.  Consecratio.  These  and  other  types  show  the 
honors  paid  by  the  good  Emperor  to  her  memory,  though  while  living 
she  occasioned  him  no  little  grief  and  scandal.  38.  Brass.  Greek  coin 
of  Antoninus ; Laodicea. 

XVII.  MARCUS  AURELIUS  Antoninus,  and  LUCIUS  VERUS,  brothers-in-law,  who  had  been  of  the 
rank'of  Cctxars  for  twenty-three  years,  succeeded  A.  D.  161,  as  Augusti,  colleague  Emperors.  Though 
the  former  was  a Stoic  philosopher,  and  the  latter  a debauchee,  they  lived  without  discord,  and  (as  their 
coins  show)  were  much  engaged  with  the  barbarians.  The  immense  Empire  was  now  beginning  to  trem- 
ble with  its  own  weight.  Verus  died  169,  in  his  fortieth  year.  Marcus  ruled  alone  for  eleven  years 
more,  and  died  at  tlie  age  of  fifty-nine.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  virtues ; and  “ the  age  of  the 
An  to  nines  ” is  justly  esteemed  as  a bright  one  in  Roman  history. 

43.  Gold.  Aurelius  Caesar  Aug.  Pii.  F.  R.  Tr.  Pot.  III.  Cos.  II. 
44.  Silver.  The  same  legends.  45.  Antoninus  Aug.  Armeniacus. 
R.  A female  on  the  ground,  personifying  captive  Armenia.  46.  R. 
Victory  holding  a shield,  with  the  motto  Vic.  Par.  Records  the  success 
of  the  Romans  in  Parthia.  47.  Brass.  R.  A trophy,  and  two  captives 
seated  ; De  Sarm.  The  victory  over  the  Sarmatians.  48.  Profectio 
Aug.  Emperor  on  horseback.  49.  Silver.  Faustina  Augusta.  R. 
A female  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  two  other  children  at  her  feet ; 
FEcuND(itas)  Augusts.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
wife  of  Marcus ; died  A.  D.  175.  Her  dissolute  life  could  not  exempt 
her  from  deification.  50.  R.  S.eculi  FELiciT(as).  “The  happiness  of 
the  age.”  51.  A fine  head  of  this  handsome  woman.  R.  Concordia. 

52.  Brass.  R.  L^titia.  53.  Silver.  L.  Verus  Aug.  Armeniacus. 
R.  Sundry  usual  titles.  54.  L.  Verus  Arm.  Parth.  Max.  (The  two 
Emperors  were  somewhat  disposed  to  conquer  per  alium,  and  triumph  in 
persona.)  55.  Divus  Verus.  R.  Consecratio.  56.  Silver,  of  Lucilla, 
daughter  of  Marcus,  and  wife  of  Verus.  R.  Vota  Publica.  57.  R. 
Diana  Lucifera. 

XVIII.  COMMODUS,  sou  of  Marcra  Aurelius,  was  admitted  to  the  rank  of  Cesar,  at  five  yean  of 
age,  and  of  Augustus  at  sixteen;  and  succeeded  to  the  Empire  In  180,  at  nineteen  yean.  He  gloried 
chiefly  in  fighting  as  a gladiator  In  the  public  games,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Hercules.  An  end  was 
put  to  his  cruelties  by  assassination,  A.  D.  192. 

64.  Gold.  M.  Commodus  Anton(uius)  Aug.  Pius.  R.  The  custom- 
ary titles.  65.  Silver.  R.  Hilaritas.  66.  The  usual  titles.  67.  L. 
AlL(ius)  AuREL(ius)  CoMM(odus).  R.  The  club  of  Hercules  ; Herculo 
Romano  AuGu(sto).  68.  Brass.  R.  Sacrificial  instruments ; Pietas 
Aug.  Records  the  piety  of  Commodus.  69.  Gold.  Cbispina  Augusta. 
R.  Venus  Felix.  This  Empress  was  banished  for  gross  misconduct, 
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and  afterwards  put  to  death,  183  ; and  was  even  refused  an  apotheosis.  | 
cb.  80.  R.  An  altar  ; Dis  Genitalibus.  ! 

XIX.  PERTINAX,  the  son  of  a wood-chopper,  rose  to  the  highest  post®  la  the  army  and  slate,  re 
was  declared  Emperor  upon  the  death  of  Com  mod  u®.  A D.  192.  Hia  virtue®  were  conspicuous;  Put  the 
iron  a^e  of  Home  had  commenced,  and  a good  ruler  could  scarcely  keep  his  place.  He  was  murdered  lj 
a few  soldier®,  after  a reign  of  three  months,  and  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

78.  Gold.  Imp.  Cjf,s.  P.  Helv(uis)  Pertin(rx)  Aug.  R.  PaoviDfen- 
tia)  I)EOR(um).  Cos.  II.  79.  Same  legends  as  the  gold,  cb . 80.  Brass. 

Same  legends. 

XX.  DIDIUS  JULIANUS,  a wealthy  citizen  of  Rome,  hearing  that  the  army  had  offered  the  Empir? 
at  public  sale,  ran  to  the  camp  and  outbid  a competitor.  He  was  acknowledged  by  the  Senate:  and. oa 
the  approach  of  Severus,  was  defKwed  and  beheaded  by  the  same  authority,  after  a reign  of  two  n^ut* 
and  at  sixty  years  of  age,  A.  D.  193. 

85.  Gold.  Imp.  C.es.  M.  Did.  Julian.  Aug.  R.  P.  M.  Tb.  P.  Cos. 
86.  Silver.  R.  Rector  Orbis.  The  Emperor  holding  a globe,  cb. 

87.  Manlia  Scantilla,  Empress.  R.  Juno  Regina.  u Juno,  the 
Queen.”  88,  89.  Didia  Clara,  daughter  of  Julian.  R.  HiLAR(itas) 
TEMP(orum).  The  “ hilarity  of  the  times  ” was  precarious  and  inter- 
mittent. (89,  cJ.)  90.  The  same  type  in  brass. 

XXI.  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS,  a native  of  Africa,  and  commander  In  Germany,  was  proclaimed  E-ffi- 
peror  by  his  legions,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Pertinax ; and,  marching  to  Rome,  received  the  honaif 
of  the  Senate.  He  was  successful  against  two  powerful  competitors,  and  reigned  eighteen  years,  dying 
at  York,  in  Britain,  A.  D.  ‘21 1,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His  surname  expressed  his  character,  — se^err, 
and  caring  little  for  the  opinion  of  others ; yet,  on  the  whole,  such  a ruler  as  the  times  required. 

93.  Silver.  Severus  Pius  Aug.  R.  A female  seated  on  a lion  ; fa- 
dulgentia  AuG(usti)  in  CARTH(aginem ).  The  occasion  was  his  invest- 
ing Carthage  with  peculiar  privileges.  94.  R.  Restitutor  Urbis. 

44  Restorer  of  the  city.”  Severus  built  temples,  and  restored  the  secular 
games  in  Rome.  95.  R.  Trophy  and  captives.  Legend  imperfect. 

96.  Brass.  Usual  titles  in  the  legend.  97.  Silver,  of  Julia  Domna, 
wife  of  Severus.  R.  Venus  Genetrix.  98.  R.  Mater  Deum.  99.  ft* 
Juno.  100.  Vesta.  101.  Brass,  of  Julia.  Mater  Deum.  102.  Greek 
coin  (brass),  of  Severus  ; Corcyra,  now  Corfu.  103.  The  same  ; coined 
at  Cesarea,  in  Cappadocia. 

PESCENNIUS  NIGER,  and  CLODIUS  ALBINUS,  the  former  governor  In  Syria,  the  latter  in  Britain, 
started  with  Severus  in  the  race  for  the  Empire,  with  powerful  armies  to  back  them.  Niger  was  *ubio*i 
in  one  year,  and  Clodius  in  four,  alter  an  obstinate  conflict. 

104.  Gold.  Imp.  C^es.  C.  PESc(ennius)  Niger  Justus  Aug.  R.  Com- 
cordu,  P.  P.  cb.  (The  original  of  this  was  unique,  and  was  stolen  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  King  of  France,  with  other  pieces  ; and  has  no  doubt 
been  melted  down.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that,  on  account  of  the  P.  P-,  1° 
which  Niger  was  not  entitled,  the  original  itself  was  suspected.) 

105.  Silver.  R.  Fortuna  Reduci.  106.  Moon  and  stars.  Sxcrit 
FEMcrr(as).  cb.  107.  Greek  coin  of  Niger,  cb.  108.  Same,  in  bra^ 
cb.  109.  Silver.  D.  Clod.  Sept.  Albin(us)  Cjes.  110.  ft.  MiNEB(va) 
PACiF(era).  Cos.  II.  111.  Brass,  of  Clodius.  R.  Illegible. 

xxn.  CARACALLA  and  GETA,  sons  of  Severus,  succeeded  as  joint  Emperors,  A.  D.  211.  Their 
mutual  hatred  ceased  only  upon  the  murder  of  Gera,  in  the  next  year ; and  Caracalla  acted  the  tyntf 
alone,  for  five  years  longer.  He  died  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  soldiers,  at  the  instigation  of  Mserinui, 
while  on  the  march  into  Persia,  A.D.  217,  aged  thirty  years.  ( Caracalla , being  a nickname  only, 
never  appear*  on  the  coins : the  true  name  of  this  Emperor  was  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.) 
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113.  Silver.  Imp.  Antoninus  Aug.  R.  Jovi  Conservators  “To 
Jupiter  the  Preserver.”  114.  Antoninus  Pius  Aug.  BRiT(annicus). 
R.  Profectio  AuG(usti).  Caracalla  was  with  the  army  in  North  Britain  ; 
and  figures  in  Ossian,  as  “Caracul.”  115.  Antoninus  Pius  Aug. 
GERM(anicus).  A quiet  retreat  through  Germany  brought  him  this  vic- 
torious surname.  116.  R.  L^etitia  PuBL(ica).  “ The  public  joy.” 

117.  R.  VicTOR(ia)  Antonini  Aug.  (These  four  are  large  denarii, 
which  began  to  be  coined  in  this  reign.)  118.  Brass.  Usual  titles,  in 
the  legend.  119.  Silver.  Plautilla  Augusta.  (Plautilla  was  married 
to  Caracalla,  A.  D.  202  ; afterwards  exiled,  and  put  to  death  A.  D.  212.) 

120.  R.  Venus  Victrix.  121.  R.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  join- 
ing hands ; Propago  Imperi.  122.  Brass,  of  Plautilla.  Pietas  Aug. 

123.  Silver.  Geta  Cxs(ar)  Pont.  Cos.  R.  Vota  Publica.  R. 
PRiNc(eps)  Juventutis.  (These  two  were  coined  before  Geta  became 
Emperor.)  124.  Sept.  Geta  Pius  Aug.  BRiT(annicus).  R.  Usual  titles. 
125.  Brass,  of  Geta.  Pontif.  Cos.  II.  126.  Greek  coin  (brass),  of 
Caracalla,  struck  at  Byzantium. 

XXIII.  MACRINUS  haring,  for  his  own  safety,  procured  the  murder  of  Caracalla,  was  deliberately 
elected  Emperor  by  the  army  in  Syria,  A.  D.  217.  He  was  killed  the  next  year,  after  suffering  a defeat  by 
Elagabalus. 

127.  Silver.  Imp.  C(aesar)  M(arcus)  OpEL(ius)  SEv(erus)  Macrinus 
Aug.  R.  Fides  Militum.  “ Faith  of  the  soldiers.”  128.  ^Equitas 
AuG(usti).  “ Equity  of  the  Emperor.”  129.  Brass.  R.  The  Emperor 
in  a quadriga,  or  car  with  four  horses.  130.  Silver,  of  Diadumenianus, 
son  of  Macrinus  ; created  Caesar  and  afterwards  Augustus,  at  nine  years  ; 
shared  the  fate  of  his  father,  cb.  131.  Brass.  R.  Princ.  Juventutis. 

XXIV.  ELAGABALUS,  or  Heliogabalus,  a boy*prieat  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  in  Syria,  and  of  die- 
tAnt  relation  to  Caracalla,  was  commended  by  hie  mother  to  the  Roman  soldiery  there,  as  a eon  of  that 
Emperor,  and  by  them  proclaimed,  in  opposition  to  Macrinue.  Hie  faction  having  succeeded,  the  youth 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  and  reigned  about  four  years.  He  was  killed  A.  P.  222,  at  the  age  of 
about  eighteen  years,  after  a course  of  debauchery  and  cruelly  that  is  scarcely  credible.  His  real  name 
was  Avitus  Bassianus,  and  his  imperial  name  Marcus  Antoninus ; but  he  is  only  known  by  the  designa- 
tion above,  which  was  the  Syrian  title  of  the  Sun,  as  the  deity. 

135.  Silver.  Imp.  Antoninus  Pius  Aug.  R.  The  Emperor  sacri- 
ficing ; Invictus  Sacerdos  Aug.  “ The  unconquered  priest.  Emperor.” 
136.  R.  The  Emperor  on  horseback.  PROF(ectio).  Probably  his 
“march”  to  Rome.  137.  R.  Sacerdos  Solis  ELAGAB(ali)  Dei.  He 
gloried  in  this  character,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Sun  at  Rome. 

138.  Large  silver.  R.  Salus  Antonini  Aug.  139.  Brass.  The 
Emperor  in  a car.  Consul  till.  141.  Large  silver.  Julia  M.esa  Aug. 
The  grandmother  of  Elagabalus,  and  by  him  created  a member  of  the 
Senate.  R.  Pietas  Aug.  142.  Silver,  of  Julia  Msesa.  R.  Pudicitia. 

143.  The  same.  R.  Fecunditas.  144.  Julia  Soamias  Aug.  R. 
Venus  Cblestis,  Julia  Sosemias  was  the  mother  of  the  Emperor,  and 
was  killed  at  the  same  time  with  him.  145.  Julia  Paula  Aug.  R. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  joining  hands.  Concordia.  She  was  the 
first  wife  of  Elagabalus,  and  repudiated  in  about  a year,  notwithstanding 
this  “ concord.”  146.  Paula,  with  Elagabalus  on  the  reverse,  cb. 

147.  Julia  Aquilia  Severa.  R.  Concordia.  A vestal  virgin,  taken 
by  Elagabalus  as  his  second  wife  ; reoudiated  to  make  room  for  a third, 
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but  afterwards  recalled.  148.  Greek  coin,  brass,  of  Elagabalus ; struck 
at  Marcianopolis,  in  Macsia.  149.  Same  ; struck  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia. 


DIVISION  IV. 

SEVERUS  ALEXANDER  TO  CLAUDIUS  GOTHICUS.  A.  D.  222-270. 

XXV.  SEVERUS  ALEXANDER,  the  cousin  of  Elagabalus,  and  adopted  by  him,  succeeded  A.  D.  222, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  reigned  thirteen  years.  The  downward  course  of  things  was  somewhat  re- 
tarded by  this  wise  and  virtuous  administration;  but  was  renewed  by  the  barbarous  murder  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  elevation  of  the  chief  conspirator. 

1.  Silver.  Imp.  Alexander  Pius  Aug.  R.  Spes  Publica.  2.  R. 
Mars  Ultor.  “ Mars,  the  Revenger.”  3.  Imp.  C.  M.  Aur.  Sev. 
Alexand.  Aug.  R.  Usual  titles.  4.  Brass.  R.  The  Emperor  in  a 
car.  Usual  titles.  5.  Silver.  SALL(ustia)  Barbia  Orbiana  Aug.  The 
Emperor  on  the  rev.  She  was  the  wife  of  Alexander,  cb. 

6.  R.  Concordia  Augg.  7.  Brass,  of  the  same.  Concordia  Au- 
gustorum.  8.  Silver.  Julia  Mam^a.  Aug.  R.  Felicitas  Publica. 
She  was  the  Emperor’s  mother,  and  influential  in  the  government. 
Killed  with  him.  9.  R.  Venus  Victrix.  10.  R.  A female  holding  an 
infant.  Veneri  Felici.  11.  R.  Vesta.  12.  Brass.  Felicitas  Pub* 
LICA.  13.  Brass,  Greek,  of  Alexander.  Byzantium. 

XXVI.  MAXIMIN  I.,  the  Thracian  giant,  succeeded  the  prince  whose  murder  he  had  procured.  His 
successes  against  the  Germans  could  not  atone  for  his  cruel  temper,  and  the  Romans  declared  for  Gor- 
dian and  his  son,  who  had  assumed  the  purple  in  Africa.  They  were  quickly  subdued  by  the  forces  of 
Maximin : but,  in  marching  for  Koine  to  encounter  a new  pair  of  Emperors,  he  was  murdered  by  hie 
own  soldiers,  A.  D.  238.  He  had  reigned  three  years,  and  waa  aged  sixty-five. 

15.  Silver.  Imp.  Maximinus  Pius  Aug.  R.  Pax  Augusti.  16.  R. 
Victoria  GERM(anica).  17.  R.  Fides  Militum.  Perhaps  alludes  to 
his  rescue  by  the  soldiers,  when  he  was  sticking  fast  in  a marsh,  in 
Germany.  18.  Brass.  R.  Salus  Augusti.  19.  R.  Military  standards. 

20.  Same  R.  as  No.  17.  21.  Silver.  Diva  Paulina.  R.  A peacock 
carrying  the  deceased  Empress  to  heaven.  Consecratio.  There  was 
some  ground  for  this  compliment.  22.  JuL(ius)  Vebus  Maximus 
C-fis(ar).  R.  Pietas  Aug.  This  prince  was  of  an  opposite  disposition 
to  his  father,  but  shared  his  fate,  A.  D.  238.  23.  Brass,  of  the  same. 

R.  Principi  Juventutis. 

XXVTI.  BALBINUS,  a senator,  and  PUPIENUS,  a soldier,  both  advanced  in  yean,  were  chosen  in 
Rome  to  succeed  the  two  Gordians,  while  M&ximin  was  still  living.  His  defeat  confirmed  them  in  the 
Empire,  which  they  governed  wisely;  but  a mutiny  of  the  soldiers  brought  them  to  a violent  end,  after 
reigning  only  about  a year,  A.  D.  239. 

29.  Large  silver.  Imp.  Cjes.  D(ecimus)  CxL(ius)  Balbinus  Aug. 
R.  Two  hands  joined ; Pijetas  Mutua  Augg.  “ The  devotion  of  the 
Emperors  to  each  other.”  30.  R.  Providentia  Deorum.  cb. 

31.  Imp.  C.s:s.  M(arcus)  CLOD(ius)  Pupienus  Aug.  R.  Two  hands 
joined  ; Patres  Senatus  (which  may  mean  the  Emperors,  as  “ fathers 
of  the  Senate,”  or  the  Senate,  as  “ the  conscript  fathers  ”). 
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32.  Small  silver  of  Pupienus.  Victoria  Augg.  cb.  33.  Brass,  of 
Pupienus.  Legend  imperfect. 

XXVIII.  GORDIAN  HI.,  a youth  of  only  fifteen  years,  succeeded  to  the  Empire  by  common  consent, 
and  his  reign  displayed  courage  and  moderation.  He  was  undermined,  however,  by  the  arts  of  Philip, 
the  Preiorian  Prefect ; and  the  support  of  the  army  beifig  withdrawn,  lie  was  easily  cut  off,  A.  D.  244, 
having  reigned  six  years. 

36.  Small  silver.  Youthful  head.  Imp.  Gordianus  Pius  FEL(ix)  Aug. 
R.  Usual  titles.  37.  Large  silver.  R.  L.etitia  Aug.  N.  38,  39.  R. 
Jovi  Statori.  Figure  of  Jupiter  Stator.  40.  R.  Saeculi  Felicitas. 

41.  Oriens  Aug.  The  Emperor  flattered  as  the  “ rising  sun.” 
42.  Jovi  Conservatori.  “ To  Jupiter  the  Preserver.”  43.  Mars  Pbo- 
PUG(nator).  “ Mars,  the  Champion.”  44.  Usual  official  titles. 

45.  L.  Brass.  Securitas  PERPET(ua).  46.  As  No.  38.  47,  48.  Sil- 

ver, of  Sabina  Tranquillina,  Empress  ; married  to  Gordian  in  241.  (No. 
48,  cb. ; No.  47  doubtful.) 

XXIX.  PHILIP,  an  Arab  chief,  afterwards  a Roman  general,  proved  an  excellent  ruler,  notwithstand- 
ing the  base  means  of  his  promotion;  and  was  in  high  esteem  with  the  Senate  and  people.  His  son, 
Philip  II.,  though  but  a child,  was  associated  In  the  Empire.  Their  reign,  with  their  lives,  was  cut 
short  by  the  successful  revolt  of  the  army  in  Panonia  (Austria)  under  Decius.  Philip  was  killed,  A.  D. 
249,  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  and  sixth  of  his  reign.  The  younger  Philip  was  aged  thirteen. 

50.  Small  silver.  Imp.  M(arcus)  JuL(ius)  Philippu#  Aug.  R.  The 
Emperor  on  horseback ; Advbntus  Augg.  44  Arrival  of  the  Empe- 
rors.” 51.  Large  silver.  R.  SECURiT(as)  Orbis.  44  The  safety  of  the 
world.”  52,  53,  54,  55.  R.  S^eculares  Augg.  These  coins  severally 
bear  on  the  rev.  a lion,  a stag,  a goat,  and  a column  with  Cos.  III. ; and 
another,  of  the  Empress,  bears  a hippopotamus.  The  secular  games 
were  celebrated  with  magnificence,  A.  D.  247,  and  third  year  of  Philip, 
as  being  the  1000th  year  of  Rome,  by  the  computation  of  Varro.  Other 
coins  of  the  same  date  (not  in  this  collection)  bear  the  legend  Millia- 
rum  Speculum,  the  44  millennium  ” of  Rome.  56.  R.  jEquitas  Augg. 

57.  Virtus  Aug.  58.  An  elephant  and  his  rider  ; jBternitas  Augg. 
59.  Base  silver.  Greek  coin  of  Philip  ; Antioch  in  Syria.  60.  Brass. 
R.  A stag;  Szeculares  Augg.  61.  Felicitas  TEMP(orum).  44  The 
happiness  of  the  times.”  62.  Large  silver.  OTACiL(ia)  Seuera  Aug. 
R.  Piet  as  Augusts.  She  was  married  to  Philip  some  years  before  he 
became  Emperor,  and  survived  him  a very  short  time.  She  was  of  pure 
character,  and  is  said  to  have  professed  the  new  religion,  and  to  have 
caused  her  son,  the  younger  Philip,  to  be  baptized.  The  Emperor  was 
not  (as  some  have  affirmed)  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  but  he  sup- 
pressed the  persecutions.  63.  Otacilia.  R.  S^eculares  Augg.  A hip- 
popotamus, with  open  mouth.  The  display  of  wild  animals  formed  a part 
of  these  games.  64.  Brass.  Marcia  Otacil( ia)  Severa.  R.  Pietas 
August  je.  65.  Large  silver.  M.  Jul.  Philippus  Cjes.  R.  The  young 
Philip  holding  a globe  and  spear;  Principi  JuvENT(utis). 

66.  Base  silver.  Greek  coin  of  the  younger  Philip  ; Antioch  in  Syria. 
67.  Brass,  of  the  same.  R.  Imperfect.  68.  The  same.  Sjeculares 
Augg.  Cos.  II.  69.  Large  silver.  Imp.  Ti(berius)  CL(audius)  MAR(ius) 
Pacatianus  Aug.  R.  Salus  Augg.  The  name  of  this  usurper  is  not 
found  in  history,  but  he  is  referred  to  this  date  by  another  legend  (not 
in  this  collection),  Romje  JEter.  An.  Mill,  et  Primo.  44  Year  1001 
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of  eternal  Rome.”  His  coins  are  found  only  in  France.  This  is  one 
of  several  instances  in  which  Roman  coins  discover  the  omissions  of 
historians,  cb . 70.  Pacatianus.  R.  Hercules  in  conflict  with  the  lion ; 

Virtus  Auo.  “ Courage  of  the  Emperor.”  cb. 

XXX.  TRAJAN  DECIUS,  sent  to  suppress  a mutiny  in  Panonia,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  it; 
and  having  vanquished  his  master,  was  acknowledged  as  Emperor.  His  reign  of  two  years  was  spent 
in  warring  against  the  Goths  and  destroying  the  Christians ; the  former  of  whom  had  become  formidable 
to  the  state,  as  the  latter  had  to  the  stale  religion.  He  fell  in  battle  A.  D.  251,  aged  sixty  years. 

71.  Gold.  Imp.  C.  M.  Q.  Traianus  Decius  Aug.  R.  A figure  hold- 
ing an  ensign ; Genius  Exerc.  Illyriciani.  The  Illyrian  army  pro- 
moted him.  72.  Silver.  Adventus  Aug.  His  arrival  at  Rome. 

73.  Dacia.  The  battle-ground.  74.  Gen.  Illyrici.  75.  Brass.  Pan- 
nonia.  76.  R.  As  No.  71.  77.  Gold.  HER(ennia)  Etruscilla  Aug. 

R.  Pudicitia  Aug.  This  Empress  is  known  only  by  her  coins,  and  by 
an  inscription.  78.  Silver ; same  rev.  79.  Brass ; same  rev. 

80.  Greek  coin  of  Etruscilla.  R.  Samion.  Island  of  Samos.  81.  Sil- 
ver. Q.  HER(ennius)  Etr(uscus)  MEs(sius)  Decius  NoB(ilis)  C(sesar). 
This  prince  perished  in  battle  with  his  father.  82.  Brass,  of  the  same. 

83.  Silver.  Cn.  Valens  Hostilianus  Quintus  Aug.  This  prince 
survived  his  father,  was  made  colleague  to  Gallus,  and  died  in  a few 
months,  cither  of  plague  or  poison.  84.  R.  Securitas  Augg.  (This 
legend  seems  a sarcasm  upon  the  times,  and  especially  upon  this 
prince.) 

XXXI.  GALLUS,  commanding  on  the  Danube,  was  proclaimed  by  his  army,  and  elected  by  the 
Senate,  successor  to  Decius.  A precarious  peace  was  purchased  of  the  Goths ; but  the  Empire  was 
afflicted  with  plague  and  famine.  Gallus  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  when  about  to  march  against 
JEmilian,  A.  D.  254 ; having  reigned  leas  than  three  years ; and  aged  forty-seven. 

85.  Silver.  Imp.  C.  C.  Vib.  TREB(onianus)  Gallus  Aug.  R.  Liber- 
tas  Publica.  86.  R.  ApoLL(ini)  Salutari.  (An  appeal  to  Apollo,  the 
god  of  physic,  to  stay  the  plague.)  87.  R.  Victoria  Augg. 

88.  Brass.  R.  Virtus  Augg.  89.  Greek  coin  of  Gallus.  Antioch 
in  Syria.  90.  Silver.  Imp.  C.es.  Vib.  Volusianus  Aug.  R.  Concor- 
dia Augg.  Volusian  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  Empire,  and 
perished  with  him.  91.  R.  As  No.  88.  92.  Brass.  R.  Same  as  pre- 

ceding. 93.  Silver.  Imp.  ^Emilianus  Pius  Felix  Aug.  R.  Spes  Pub- 
lica. -iEmilian,  a Moor  by  birth,  and  governor  of  Msesia,  having  suc- 
cessfully resisted  a Persian  invasian,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  his 
troops,  and  was  acknowledged  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  but  survived 
his  elevation  only  three  months.  94.  Silver.  C.  Cornelia  Supera 
Aug.  R.  Juno  Regina.  This  lady,  wife  of  ASmilian,  is  known  only  by 
her  coins,  cb.  95.  R.  Vesta,  cb. 

XXXII.  VALERIAN,  of  illustrious  family  and  pure  character,  was  promoted  to  the  Empire  upon  the 
foil  of  Gallus  and  <£milian,  A.  D.  254,  being  then  sixty  years  of  age.  His  troubled  reign  was  terminated 
In  260,  by  his  beiug  taken  prisoner  by  the  King  of  Persiay  In  whose  hands,  after  much  cruel  treatment, 
he  died. 

99.  Silver.  Imp.  C.  P.  Lic(inius)  Valerianus  Aug.  R.  Victoria 
Augg.  100.  Oriens  Aug.  101.  Divi  Mariniana.  Wife  of  Valerian. 
R.  A peacock,  bearing  the  departed  spirit.  Consecratio.  102.  R. 
Peacock,  with  wings  outspread.  Consecratio.  103.  Brass  ; same  as 
the  preceding.  104.  Greek  coin,  brass,  of  Valerian  ; Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
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XXXIII.  GALLIENUS  was  adopted  into  the  Empire  A.  D.  231,  at  the  ac-c  of  thirty  six;  and  became 
sole  Emperor  upon  the  captivity  of  his  father,  an  event  which  gave  him  no  concern.  In  this  reign, 
*'  heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  concur  in  heaping  alHictions  up.»n  the  Empire.”  Uriur|>ers  seized  upon 
the  fairest  provinces,  and  maintained  their  ground;  the  barbarians  grew  bolder  in  their  irruptions;  and 
the  plague,  raging  everywhere  and  lingering  for  years,  cut  off  a vast  proportion  of  the  people.  Gallienus 
allowed  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  ease  and  pleasures,  except  a campaign  against  the  Germans,  and 
another  agaist  a rebel  general,  in  which  he  perished,  A.  D.  268. 

107.  Silver.  Gallienus  P.  F.  Aug.  R.  Vicr(ora)  Germanica. 
108.  R.  Germanicus  MAx(imus).  109.  A quinarius.  Victoria  Aug. 
cb . 110.  Divo  Pio.  Head  of  Antoninus  Pius.  (Gallienus  caused  the 

issue  of  a series  of  coins  in  billon,  bearing  the  heads  of  his  most  emi- 
nent predecessors.  There  is  a vast  variety  of  dies  in  this  reign,  without 
any  improvement  in  the  art.)  111.  Small  brass.  R.  Jovi  Conserva- 
tors 112.  Billon,  of  Salonina,  Empress.  113.  R.  Venus  Filia. 

114.  Brass.  Vesta.  115.  Billon,  of  Saloninus  Valerian,  son  of  Gal- 
lienus. R.  Princ.  Juvent.  116.  R.  Pietas  Aug.  117.  Quinarius. 
Same  reverse,  cb.  118.  A boy  riding  a goat.  Jovi  Crescenti. 

119.  Brass,  of  the  same.  R.  A funeral  pile. 

USURPERS.  During  the  feeble  reign  of  Gallienus,  the  purple  was  assumed  by  about  twenty  generals, 
In  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Most  of  these  were  soon  overthrown  ; but  there  were  two  extensive 
monarchies  which  stood  out  against  Gallienus  and  his  immediate  successor.  The  first,  created  by  the 
famous  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  included  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  lasted  six  years,  267  - 73.  The  other, 
Originated  by  Postumus,  was  composed  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  and  continued  fifteen  years,  23d  - 73. 
All  these  provinces  were  eventually  restored  to  Rome  hy  the  bravery  and  address  of  Aurelian. 

POSTUMUS,  Governor  of  Gaul,  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  238  ; was  killed  by  his  troops,  267. 

VICTORINUS,  a general  of  Postumus,  wTas  associated  with  him,  263;  and  was  also  killed  by  his 
soldiers,  267. 

LjELIAXUS,  competitor  of  Postumus,  was  also  killed  by  his  own  troops. 

MARIUS,  successor  to  Victorious,  was  killed  almost  as  soon  as  crowned. 

TETRICUS,  a Senator,  and  Governor  of  Aquitaine,  succeeded  to  this  monarchy,  and  reigned  undis- 
turbed six  years.  In  273,  he  abdicated  with  his  son  ; and  both  retired  to  Koine  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  A vast  variety  of  coins  was  issued  by  these  Emperors,  or  Usurpers. 

120.  Plated  brass,  or  copper.  Imp.  C.  Postumus  P.  F.  Aug.  R.  Her- 
cules and  Postumus,  face  to  face.  Felicitas  Aug.  121.  Base  silver. 
Front,  face  of  Postumus.  R.  iNDULG(entia)  Pja  Postumi  Aug.  cb.  It 
is  uncertain  what  this  “pious  indulgence”  was.  122.  Profile;  same 
R.  cb.  123.  Billon.  S-eculi  Felicitas.  124.  A quinarius.  Vic- 
toria Aug.  cb.  125.  Billon,  or  copper  ; same  R.  126.  Pax  Aug. 

127.  Plated  brass.  R.  Virtus  Aug.  128.  R.  Jovi  Propugnatori. 
129.  Large  brass.  Heads  of  Postumus  and  Hercules  side  by  side,  and 
on  the  reverse,  face  to  face.  cb.  130.  Plated  brass.  A woman  re- 
cumbent, personifying  the  Rhine  ; Salus  Provinciarum.  “ Safety  of 
the  provinces.”  131.  Silver.  Imp.  C.  Victorinus  P.  F.  Aug.  R.  Vir- 
tus Aug.  cb.  132.  Brass,  or  copper.  R.  Providentia  Aug. 

133.  R.  Pax  Aug.  134.  Silver,  of  Marius.  R.  Concordia  Mili* 
tum.  cb.  135.  R.  Sx(culi)  Felicitas.  cb.  136.  Silver,  of  Laelianus. 
R.  Temporum  Felicitas.  cb.  137.  Gold,  of  Tetricus  the  elder.  Usual 
titles,  cb.  138.  Silver.  R.  Pax  jEterna.  cb.  139.  Heads  of  Tetri- 
cus senior  and  junior.  R.  jEternitas  Augg.  cb.  140.  Copper,  of 
Tetricus  senior.  Pietas  Aug.  141.  Salus  Aug.  142.  Gold.  C. 
PEs(uvius)  Tetricus  Cesar.  R.  Spes  Augg.  cb.  143.  Silver.  Same 
reverse,  cb.  144.  Copper.  R.  Pietas  AuousT(orum).  Sacrificial 
utensils.  145.  R.  Spes  Publica.  146.  R.  Prin.  Juventutis. 
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XXXIV.  CLAUDIUS  II.,  sumamed  Gothicub,  succeeded  Gallic  iiu  8,  a s the  dying  choice  of  that 
prince,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  army  and  Senate.  By  a brave  onset  he  repulsed  the  daring  Gotha, 
which  gained  him  the  above  surname.  Two  years  after  his  accession,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  he 
was  carried  off  by  the  plague,  A.  D.  270. 

148.  Gold.  Imp.  Claudius  Pius  Felix  Aug.  R.  Victoria  Aug. 
149.  Silver.  R.  Pax  ExERc(ituum).  cb.  150.  Small  brass.  Fides 
Exercit.  151.  R.  Letitia.  152.  Silver,  of  Quintillus,  brother  of 
Claudius,  who  assumed  the  Empire  upon  his  death,  but  retained  it  only 
a few  days.  153.  Small  brass,  of  the  same. 


A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BANKING. 

By  J.  W.  GILBART,  F.  R.  S., 

General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

Sect.  VIII.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Duties  of  Bankers. 

Continued  from  page  313,  October  No. 

While  we  maintain,  in  the  words  of  our  motto,  that  “ property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,”  we  maintain,  with  equal  firmness,  that  prop- 
erty has  its  rights  as  well  as  its  duties  ; and  they  who  disregard  its 
rights  have  no  claim  on  the  performance  of  its  duties.  But  though 
the  rights  of  property  are  as  sacred  as  any  other  rights  (Mark  x.  19),  yet 
they  are  the  first  to  be  disregarded  among  an  immoral  or  an  irreligious 
population.  As  a portion  of  the  property  class,  therefore,  public  com- 
panies should  support  the  extension  of  moral  and  religious  principles,  as 
a means  of  securing  the  safe  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  possessions. 
The  maintenance  of  the  public  worship  of  God  is  one  means  of  extend- 
ing the  knowledge  and  influence  of  these  principles. 

Public  companies  should  not  only  give  to  all  their  servants  the  means 
of  attending  public  worship,  but  they  should  also  contribute  towards  its 
support  in  the  district  in  which  their  operations  are  carried  on.  The 
houses  and  the  lands  they  occupy,  if  not  held  by  them,  would  probably 
be  occupied  by  others  who  would  thus  contribute.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
much  their  duty  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  other  parishioners  to  provide  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  for  their  neighbors.  Contributions  to- 
wards this  object  may  not  only  be  a suitable  way  of  performing  the 
duty  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  of  acknowledging  their  obligations 
to  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  extending  those  principles  by  which  their 
own  property  is  rendered  more  secure,  but  also  of  promoting  the  piety, 
and  consequently  the  happiness,  of  all  the  members  of  the  community, 
and  of  discharging  a duty  to  which  is  distinctly  attached  the  promise  of 
temporal  prosperity. 

“ Brintf  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that  there  may  be  moat  in  mine  house, 
and  prove  me  now  herewith,  said  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I will  not  open  you  the  win- 
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down  of  Hearn,  and  poor  yon  oat  a bleating,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to 
receive  it”  Mai.  iiL  10. 

Another  religious  duty  is  to  reverence  the  Sabbath-day. 

Viewed  only  with  reference  to  the  present  life,  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath-day  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  religion  has  conferred 
upon  man : — 

“ Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy : in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work." 
Exod.  xx.  8- 10. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  ten  commandments 
that  we  are  expressly  enjoined  to  enforce  upon  our  households,  and  some 
of  the  most  awful  denunciations  and  threatenings  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  directed  against  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath-day.  After  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  Nehemiah  was  the  most  anxious  to  enforce 
the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath : — 

"In  those  days  saw  I in  Judah  some  treading  wine-presses  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
bringing  in  sheaves,  and  lading  asses ; as  also  wine,  grapes,  and  figs,  and  all  man- 
ner of  burdens,  which  they  brought  into  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath-day : and  I testi- 
fied against  them  in  the  day  wherein  they  sold  victuals.  There  dwelt  men  of  Tyre 
also  therein,  which  brought  fish,  and  all  manner  of  ware,  and  sold  cm  the  Sabbath 
unto  the  children  of  Judah,  and  in  Jerusalem.  Then  I contended  with  the  nobles  of 
Jndah,  and  said  unto  them,  What  evil  thing  is  this  that  ye  do,  and  profane  the  Sab- 
bath-day ? Did  not  your  fathers  thus,  and  did  not  our  God  bring  all  this  evil  upon* 
us  and  upon  this  city  ? Yet  ye  bring  more  wrath  upon  Israel  by  profaning  the  Sab- 
bath.” Neh.xiiL  15-18. 

The  design  of  the  Sabbath  is  to  insure  an  interval  of  bodily  repose, 
more  especially  for  the  humbler  classes  of  society  (Deut.  v.  14) ; to 
change  the  current  of  thought,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  mental  powers  in 
a state  of  vigor  and  freshness ; to  give  leisure  for  reflection,  and  thus 
enable  man  to  look  above  him,  and  around  him,  and  within  him,  and 
consider  his  own  character  and  destiny;  and  to  furnish  opportunity 
for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  of  piety,  of  kindness,  and  of  benevo- 
lence, which  devolve  upon  him  as  a moral  and  religious  being.  To  ex- 
press thankfulness  for  past  mercies  is  specially  named  as  one  of  the  duties 
to  be  performed  (Deut  v.  15) ; and  these  feelings  are  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  the  100th  Psalm : — 

“ O be  joyful  in  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands.  Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness : and  come 
before  his  presence  with  a song.  Be  ye  sure  that  the  Lord  he  is  God : it  is  he  that 
hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves ; we  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture. 
O go  your  way  into  his  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  his  courts  with  praise : be 
thankful  unto  him,  and  speak  good  of  his  name.  For  the  Lord  he  is  gracious : his 
mercy  is  everlasting ; and  his  truth  endure th  from  generation  to  generation.”  Prayer- 
book  translation. 

The  institution  of  the  Sabbath-day  must  not  be  regarded  as  diminishing 
the  produce  of  annual  labor.  By  improving  the  habits  and  invigorating 
the  mental  powers,  it  increases  the  annual  produce  of  labor,  both  in  re- 
gard to  nations  and  individuals. 

The  labor  of  the  Sunday  tends  not  to  wealth.  It  is  not  the  man  who 
“ adds  Sunday  to  the  week  ” of  toil,  who  employs  that  holy  day  in  at: 
tending  to  his  ordinary  business  or  in  making  up  his  books,  — no,  it  is  not 
he  who  is  in  the  surest  road  to  riches.  It  is  the  man  who,  when  the  Sun- 
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day  dawns,  feels  his  mind  expand  with  new  and  exhilarating  and  en- 
nobling associations  ; who,  accompanied  by  his  family,  appropriately  at- 
tired, pays  his  morning  homage  in  the  temple  of  religion,  and  passes  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  works  of  charity  or  piety,  or  in  innocent  re- 
laxations corresponding  with  the  sanctity  of  the  day; — that  is  the  man 
who,  by  improving  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  social  faculties  of 
his  mind,  is  adopting  the  surest  means  of  acquiring  wealth  and  respecta- 
bility in  the  world. 

They  greatly  err  who  imagine  they  are  pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor 
when  they  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  sanctions  of  the  Sabbath- 
day.  Should  the  mass  of  the  population  once  entertain  the  impression 
that  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  is  not  required  by  religion,  but  is 
merely  a matter  of  convenience  or  expediency,  the  poor  will  then  have 
no  security  for  cessation  from  toil.  Reasons  will  soon  be  found,  based 
apparently  upon  a regard  for  the  poor,  for  increasing  their  labor.  Let 
the  Sunday  be  regarded  no  longer  as  a day  of  devotion,  but  merely  as  a 
day  of  pleasure,  and  it  will  soon  become  a day  of  toil. 

Were  the  Sunday  abolished,  the  poor  man  would  receive  no  more 
wages  for  his  seven  days’  labor  than  he  now  does  for  his  six.  His  scale 
of  comforts  would  be  reduced,  as  he  would  have  no  occasion  for  a Sun- 
day’s attire.  His  opportunities  of  social  intercourse  and  of  moral  im- 
provement would  be  abolished.  In  this  and  in  other  cases  it  is  shown 
that  Religion,  while  she  is  the  guide  and  solace  of  the  wealthy,  is  pre- 
eminently the  friend  and  guardian  of  the  poor.  (See  a work  just  pub- 
lished, on  The  Temporal  Benefits  of  Christianity , by  Robert  Blakey, 
Longman.) 

If  it  be  the  duty  of  nations  and  of  individuals  to  observe  the  Sabbath- 
day,  it  must  equally  be  the  duty  of  public  companies.  We  read  of  no 
dispensation  in  their  favor.  The  prohibition  of  any  manner  of  work 
does  not  except  the  work  of  public  companies.  It  is  not  said  that  all 
men-servants  and  maid-servants  shall  have  rest  except  the  servants  of 
public  companies.  Nor  are  we  taught  that  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath- 
day  will  bring  down  judgments  upon  nations,  but  none  upon  public  com- 
panies. 

But,  as  in  domestic,  so  in  social  life,  there  are  certain  works  of  ne- 
cessity, and  many  duties  that  must  be  performed,  even  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.  (Isa.  xlix.  15;  Luke  xiii.  15;  xiv.  5.)  In  these  cases  a public 
company  will  act  like  the  head  of  a religious  family.  All  the  secular 
duties  that  can  be  postponed  will  be  postponed  to  the  following  day. 
Other  duties  will  be  performed  in  such  portions  of  the  day  as  will  permit 
as  many  servants  as  possible  to  attend  Divine  service ; and  those  servants 
who  cannot  be  thus  favored  will  be  allowed  other  seasons  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty.  ( We  omit  here  the  discussion  of  the  question  respect- 
ing Sunday  travelling  by  railways,  as  inappropriate  to  the  present  work.) 

We  will  not  attempt  to  specify  in  detail  all  the  works  that  may  lawfully 
be  performed  by  public  companies,  or  by  individuals,  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
We  will  merely  observe  that,  though  “ the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  ” (Mark  ii.  27),  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they 
who  most  religiously  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  may  expect  to  share 
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most  largely  of  those  spiritual  and  temporal  benefits  its  institution  was 
designed  to  bestow. 

“If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy 
day  ; and  call  the  Sabbath  a delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honorable ; and  shalt  honor 
him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine 
own  words : then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord ; and  I will  cause  thee  to 
rids  upon  thb  hioh  plack 8 of  thb  KABTH,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of 
Jacob  thy  Father : for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it”  Isa.  Mu.  13, 14. 

IV.  The  last  class  of  duties  are  the  duties  of  benevolence. 

By  the  duties  of  benevolence,  we  mean  the  duties  we  owe  to  the  poor. 

Throughout  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  duty 
more  frequently  enforced  than  this,  — nor  one,  to  the  performance  of 
which  there  is  attached  so  many  promises  of  temporal  prosperity. 

Moses,  besides  enacting  many  laws  that  had  an  especial  bearing  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  poor,  enjoined,  moreover,  the  duty  of  voluntary  be- 
nevolence. 

“ And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay  with  thee;  then  thou  shalt 
relieve  him : though  he  be  a stranger,  and  a sojourner.”  Lev.  xxv.  35. 

“ For  the  poor  snail  never  cease  out  of  the  land : therefore  I command  thee,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  open  thy  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy,  in  thy 
land.”  Dent.  xv.  11. 

The  devotional  exercises  of  the  Israelites  abound  with  benedictions  on 
those  who  pitied  the  poor. 

“ Blessed  is  he  that  considered  the  poor : the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of 
trouble.  The  Lord  will  preserve  him,  and  keep  him  alive ; and  he  shall  be  blessed 
upon  the  earth:  and  thou  wilt, not  deliver  him  unto  the  will  of  his  enemies.  The 
Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languishing : thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in 
his  sickness  ” Ps.  xli.  1,  2, 3. 

Job  said : — 

“When  the  ear  heard  me,  it  blessed  me ; and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness 
to  me : because  I relieved  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had 
none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me ; and 
I caused  the  widow’s  heart  to  sing  for  joy.”  Job.  xxix.  11-13. 

In  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  we  read  : — 

“ He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord ; and  that  which  he  hath 
given  will  he  pay  nim  again.”  Frov.  xix.  17. 

‘'He  that  hath  a bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed ; for  he  giveth  of  his  bread  to  the 
poor.”  Prov.  xxii.  9. 

“ He  that  hath  mercy  on  the  poor,  happy  is  he.”  Prov.  xiv.  21. 

Seasons  of  festivity  were  celebrated  by  granting  relief  to  the  poor. 

“ The  days  wherein  the  Jews  rested  from  their  enemies,  and  the  month  which  was 
turned  unto  them  from  sorrow  to  joy,  and  from  mourning  into  a good  day : that  they 
should  make  them  days  of  feasting  and  joy,  and  of  sending  portions  one  to  another, 
and  gifts  to  the  poor.”  Esther  ix.  22. 

M This  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord  your  God  ; mourn  not,  nor  weep.  Go  your  way, 
eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  them  for  whom  nodung  is  pre- 
pared.” Neh.  viii.  9, 10. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  read  : — 

“ Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you ; good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  to- 
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getber,  and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.  For  with  the  same  mean 
ore  that  ye  mete  rnthal,  it  shall  be  measured  to  yon  again.”  Lake  vi.  38. 

u Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in 
uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  tiring  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy ; that 
they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  commu- 
nicate ; Laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come, 
that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.”  1 Tim.  vi.  17  - 19. 

“ Whoso  hath  this  world’s  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  hare  need,  and  shutteth  up 
his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him ; how  dwelleth  the  lore  of  God  in  him  t " I John 
iii.  17. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  awful  denunciations  are  directed  against 
those  who  are  unfeeling  towards  the  poor : — 

“He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker:  but  he  that  honoreth  him 
hath  mercy  on  the  poor"  ftor.  xir.  31. 

“ Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry  himself,  but  shall 
not  be  heard.”  Pror.  xxi.  13. 

“ He  that  oppresseth  the  poor,  to  increase  his  riches ; and  he  that  giveth  to  the  rich, 
shall  surely  come  to  want.”  Pror.  xxii.  16. 

u He  that  giveth  unto  the  poor  shall  not  lack ; but  he  that  hideth  his  eyes  shall  ham 
many  a curse.”  Prov.  xxviii.  27. 

The  rule  by  which  , public  companies,  as  well  ah  individuals,  should 
regulate  the  amount  of  their  contributions  to  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses, is  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  — it  is  their  ability. 

u Every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
which  he  hath  given  thee."  Deuk  xvi.  17. 

“ Thou  shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed,  that  the  field  bringeth  forth  year 
by  year.”  Dent.  xir.  22. 

“ Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God 
hath  prospered  him.”  1 Cor.  xri.  2. 

The  spirit  of  these  instructions  appears  to  be,  that  public  companies 
should  devote  to  religious  and  charitable  purposes  a certain  propdrtion  of 
their  annual  profits.  What  that  proportion  should  be,  must  be  determined 
by  each  individual  company.  All  public  companies  have  the  advantage 
of  knowing  the  exact  amount  of  their  annual  gains. 

u Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks,  and  look  well  to  thy  herds.” 

The  principle  of  this  injunction  is,  balance  your  books  every  half-year, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  your  affairs,  and  the  amount  of  your 
profits.  In  all  cases  we  think  it  better  that  a fixed  sum  should  be  set 
apart  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  rather  than  the  amount  should 
be  regulated  by  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  We  think  it  a good  practice, 
even  for  individuals,  and  especially  for  young  men  commencing  life,  to 
determine,  like  Jacob  (Glen,  xxviii.  22),  that  a certain  part  of  their  future 
gains  should  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  benevolence.  We 
are  not  friendly  to  religious  vows ; but  we  think  every  prudent  man, 
(and  public  companies  are  presumed  to  be  assemblies  of  prudent  men,) 
should  have  fixed  principles  of  action,  and  not  let  his  discharge  of  pious 
and  charitable  duties  depend  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

w Every  man  according  aa  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give,  not  grudgingly 
or  of  necessity,  for  God  loreth  a cheerful  giver."  2 Cor.  ix.  7. 

This  language  seems  to  imply,  that  the  amount  devoted  to  acts  of 
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charity  should  be  the  result  of  previous  deliberation,  and  that  those  who 
have  fixed  the  amount  by  a previous  purpose,  give  with  more  cheerful* 
ness  than  those  whose  minds  present  on  every  occasion  a conflict  between 
the  suggestions  of  liberality  and  those  of  selfishness,  and  who  grudgingly 
comply  with  the  solicitations  of  others,  or  give  as  a necessity  imposed  on 
them  by  their  social  position. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  indiscriminate  charity.  We  think  that  men 
of  business  (and  of  such  our  public  companies  are  usually  composed) 
should  show  the  same  prudence  in  the  exercise  of  their  charity  as  they 
would  on  other  occasions ; they  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  way  of 
doing  the  most  good  with  equal  means,  and  should  look  to  the  remote  as 
well  as  to  the  immediate  effects  of  their  benevolence. 

The  first  claim  on  their  liberality,  is  that  of  the  parish  or  district  in 
which  the  company  conducts  its  operations.  As  the  locality,  if  not  occu* 
pied  by  a company,  would  probably  be  occupied  by  individuals,  the  com* 
pany  is  morally  bound  to  subscribe  to  the  local  charities  as  liberally  as 
would  be  done  by  individuals  of  equal  wealth.  Another  claim  is,  that  of 
charities  whose  object  has  some  connection  with  the  object  of  the  com- 
pany, or  which  would  relieve  the  distress  of  parties  employed  by  the 
company. 

There  are  also  extraordinary  cases,  wherein,  by  a sudden  visitation  of 
Providence,  there  is  general  distress  ; 'such  as  when,  by  a revulsion  of 
trade,  large  masses  of  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment ; or  the  occur- 
rence of  famine,  pestilence,  or  fire.  In  these  cases  the  appeal  is  not  made 
to  us  in  our  local  or  professional  character,  but  to  our  national  feeling,  or 
to  our  common  humanity  ; and  then  public  companies  have  the  same  du- 
ties to  perform  as  would  fall  upon  individuals  of  equal  wealth.  On  the 
. other  hand,  there  are  occasions  wherein  private  charity  is  more  useful 
than  public  charity ; and  it  may  become  the  duty  of  public  bodies,  as  well 
as  of  individuals,  to  exercise  their  benevolence  in  secret.* 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  kindness  to  the  poor  should  always  take  the 
form  of  almsgiving.  It  is  often  better  to  prevent  poverty  than  to  relieve 
it, — to  give  employment  rather  than  money,  — to  grant  a loan,  than  to 
bestow  alms.  And  sometimes  public  companies  can  so  construct  their 
business  arrangements,  as,  without  any  pecuniary  sacrifice,  greatly  to 
promote  the  interest  and  the  comfort  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Public  companies  should  also  cooperate  in  endeavouring  to  raise 
the  social  condition  of  the  poor,  by  diminishing  the  hours  of  labor,  by  re- 
lieving Women  and  children  from  unsuitable  or  oppressive  toil,  and  by  ex- 
tending among  the  rising  population  the  benefits  of  religious  education. 

* Matt  vi.  1 -4.  It  appears  to  ns,  that  one  of  the  least  useful  modes  of  benefiting 
die  poor  is  that  of  permanent  endowments.  It  seems  much  better  that  £ 1,000  were 
distributed  immediately  to  the  poor,  than  that  this  sum  were  invested  in  die  funds, 
and  the  interest  doled  out  to  the  poor  of  distant  generations.  Let  the  benevolence  of 
the  present  age  relieve  the  distress  of  the  present  age  ; and  let  us  hope  diat  the  benevo- 
lence of  future  ages  will  be  equal  to  our  own,  and  equally  commensurate  with  the  dis- 
tress which  may  then  exist-  This  immediate  and  broadcast  charity  seems  to  answer 
best  to  the  scriptural  description : “ He  hath  dispersed  abroad ; he  hath  given  to  the 
poor;  his  righteousness  — not  his  legacies  — endureth  for  ever."  Ps.  exit.  9;  S Cor. 
ix.  9. 
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To  remove  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  is  a duty  not  less  important  them 
to  relieve  their  distress. 

The  God  of  the  Bible  is  described  as  “ the  God  of  knowledge  ” ( 1 Sam. 
ii.  3) ; and  he  has  implanted  in  the  minds  of  his  creatures  a faculty  for  ac- 

Sparing  and  increasing  knowledge.  The  exercise  and  improvement  of  this 
acuity  is  as  much  a duty  as  the  improvement  of  any  other  talent  with  which 
we  are  intrusted.  And  from  the  claims  of  our  common  humanity,  and  from 
the  relation  we  all  sustain  to  the  same  Creator  (MaL  ii.  10;  Acts  xviL 
26),  it  becomes  our  duty  also  to  aid  others  in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
The  cultivation  of  our  intellectual  faculties  does  not  diminish,  but  increases 
and  refines  our  physical  comforts,  augments  our  social  pleasure  by  impart* 
ing  to  each  individual  additional  claims  to  regard,  exalts  our  devotional 
feelings  by  unlocking  more  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  manifested  in  the 
works  of  God  ; and  while  the  amiable,  though  injurious,  aberrations  of  the 
moral  and  religious  feelings  are  controlled  by  the  judgment,  the  adjudica- 
tions of  reason  on  moral  and  religious  questions  are  aided  and  guided  by 
an  instructed  and  enlightened  conscience.  It  is  quite  possible  for  all 
these  advantages  to  be  extended  to  every  individual  in  the  community. 

It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  educate  the  poor : 
the  morals  of  their  children,  and  the  comfort  of  their  families,  depend 
much  on  the  religious  education  of  their  servants.  Among  an  educated 
population,  the  rights  of  property,  — the  effects  of  capital  on  the  demand 
for  labor,  and  the  useful  tendency  of  what  are  called  luxuries,  — and  the 
necessity  for  order  and  subordination  in  the  state,  will  be  better  under- 
stood. In  proportion  as  the  moss  of  the  population  are  instructed  will  be 
the  amount  of  national  happiness  and  prosperity.  Mighty  is  the  monarch, 
great  is  the  statesman,  who  can  direct  the  united  energies  of  a nation  of 
cultivated  minds.  The  education  of  the  poor  is  a duty  even  more  incum- 
bent upon  public  companies  than  upon  individuals.  For  it  is  to  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  in  science,  often  made  by  persons  of  the  working 
class,  that  many  of  them  owe  their  existence.  Improvements  in  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  have  produced  most  of  our  present  mining,  and  steam- 
boat, and  railway  companies.  Increased  attention  to  statistics  and  the 
laws  of  mortality  has  multiplied  our  insurance  companies.  The  general 
principle  on  which  all  our  companies  are  founded,  — the  power  of  asso- 
ciation, — is  itself  the  offspring  of  modem  science;  Our  public  compa- 
nies are  triumphs  of  mind  ; they  denote  a high  degree  of  civilization,  and 
exhibit,  most  strikingly,  the  command  of  man  over  the  elements  of  nature, 
as  well  as  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  his  power  in  compelling  the 
inert  properties  of  matter  to  become  the  active  ministers  of  his  will. 

Great  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  by  all  our  public  companies  to  the 
cause  of  mental  cultivation ; and  when  these  companies  are  computing 
the  annual  gains  which  from  this  source  they  have  acquired,  let  them  not 
forget  that  the  Genius  of  Mental  Cultivation,  supported  by  Benevolence, 
Patriotism,  and  Religion,  and  attended  by  crowds  of  the  uninstructed  chil- 
dren of  the  indigent,  stands  at  their  door,  and  humbly  asks  payment  of  a 
portion  of  tbs' debt. 

Let  them  in  part  discharge  this  debt,  by  seeing  that  the  children  of 
their  laborers,  and  the  people  of  the  district,  are  all  supplied  with  the 
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means  of  instruction.  And  afterwards,  let  them  patronize  those  societies 
which  have  for  their  object  tlfe  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
other  districts,  and  throughout  the  land.  They  should  also,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done  with  justice  to  others,  give  promotion  to  such  of  their  ser- 
vants as  devote  their  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  it  was  a reproach  for  a young  man  to  be  bookish,  as 
he  was  supposed  to  abstract  so  much  more  time  and  attention  from  his 
official  duties.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  general  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  renders  them  more  effective  in  every  operation  in 
which  they  may  be  exercised.  It  is  a great  advantage  to  a public  com- 
pany to  have  educated  servants.*  Their  superior  knowledge  is  always 
useful,  — the  mental  discipline  they  have  acquired  improves  their  business 
habits,  — and,  possessing  within  themselves  a constant  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, they  are  the  less  likely  to  indulge  in  those  expensive  pleasures 
which  are  the  usual  temptation  to  neglect  and  dishonesty.  Prov.  iii.  13-15; 
iv.  7-9. 

Thirdly.  — Having  ascertained  that  public  companies  are  moral  agents, 
and  having  described  the  duties  which,  as  moral  agents,  they  are  bound 
to  perform,  we  shall  now  inquire  what  are  the  rewards  or  punishments 
which  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  performance  or  non-performance  of 
these  duties. 

A liability  to  rewards  or  punishments  is  essential  to  moral  agency.  To 
say  that  public  companies  are  moral  agents,  but  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
warded or  punished  for  any  thing  they  may  do,  would  be  to  assert  a con- 
tradiction. In  pursuing  our  inquiries,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  we  shall 
ask : — I.  At  what  time  will  these  rewards  or  punishments  be  received  ? 
II.  What  will  be  their  nature  ? III.  In  what  manner  will  they  be  ap- 
plied ? and  IV.  What  are  the  effects  these  doctrines  should  produce  on 
the  conduct  of  public  companies  ? 

L When  will  these  rewards  or  punishments  be  bestowed  ? 

From  the  established  order  of  Providence,  which  causes  virtue  to  be 
followed  by  happiness,  and  vice  by  misery  (Prov.  xi.  31),  and  from  the 
dispositions  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,f  it  may  fairly  be  inferred, 

* * It  seems  likely  that  next  year  a movement  wilt  be  made  in  favor  of  universal 
education.  I think  it  desirable  that  bank  managers,  and  branch  managers,  should  aid 
this  movement  in  their  respective  localities,  and  should  support  generally,  by  their  as- 
sistance and  influence,  the  formation  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions-  This  would 
aflord  an  outlet  for  any  surplus  energy  of  character  that  might  remain  after  the  hours 
of  business,  and  enable  them  to  promote  the  public  good,  without  taking  part  in  politi- 
cal or  religious  discussions.  They  would  acquire  for  themselves  much  pleasurable 
and  profitable  amusement,  would  add  to  the  usefulness  and  respectability  of  their  char- 
acter in  public  estimation,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  increase  the  influence  of  their  respec- 
tive establishments." — A farther  Extract  from  the  Letter  ouoted  at  page  148. 

t Rom.  ii.  14, 15.  Some  writers  on  moral  philosophy  have  denied  that  man  pos- 
sesses those  moral  powers  which  are  usually,  but  perhaps  not  very  properly,  called  the 
moral  tense;  and,  to  support  their  sentiments,  they  have  adduced  the  immoral  practices 
of  various  nations  in  ancient  and  modern  times ; such  as  infanticide,  the  burning  of 
widows,  &c.  They  might  as  well  have  collected  together  all  the  erroneous  opinions  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  that  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  and  then  have 
inferred , that  man  is  not  endowed  with  reason. 
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that  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  is  a God  of  truth,  and  without 
iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he  (Deut  xxxii.  4).  And  as  he  also  possesses 
omnipotent  power,  he  will  assuredly  carry  his  dispositions  and  purposes 
into  effect  But  on  comparing  these  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  the  universe  with  the  actual  destiny  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in 
the  present  world,  we  do  not  perceive  that  perfect  union  of  virtue  with 
happiness,  and  of  vice  with  misery,  which  our  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  character  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  inquiring  minds  have  often 
been  puzzled  for  a solution  of  this  difficulty. 

u Righteous  art  thoa,  0 Lord,  when  I plead  with  thee : yet  let  me  talk  with  thee  of 
thy  judgments : wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper  1 wherefore  are  all  they 
happy  that  deal  very  treacherously  ? ” Ter  xii.  1 . 

“Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity : where- 
fore (then)  lookest  thou  upon  them  that  deal  treacherously,  and  holdest  thy  tongue 
when  the  wicked  devoureth  the  man  that  is  more  righteous  than  he  ? ” Hah.  t.  13. 

“ As  for  me,  my  feet  were  almost  gone ; my  steps  had  well  nigh  slipped.  For  I was 
envious  at  the  foolish,  when  I saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.^  Pa.  lxxiii.  3,  3. 

The  book  of  Job  is  a controversy  upon  this  question. 

The  friends  of  Job  maintained  the  proposition,  that  the  destiny  of  men 
in  the  present  life  corresponded  with  their  moral  character. 

“ Remember,  I pray  thee,  who  ever  perished,  being  innocent  t or  where  were  the 
righteous  cut  off?  Even  as  I have  seen,  they  that  plough  iniquity,  and  sow  wicked- 
ness, reap  the  same.”  Job  iv.  7,  8. 

“ Behold,  God  will  not  cast  away  a perfect  man,  neither  will  he  help  the  evil  doers.1* 
Job  viii-  20. 

“ If  thou  wert  pure  and  upright ; surely  now  he  would  awake  for  thee,  and  make  the 
habitation  of  thy  righteousness  prosperous.”  Job  viii.  6. 

Job  does  not  admit  this  proposition,  but  declares  that  sometimes  “ the 
tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  God  are  secure, 
into  whose  hand  God  bringeth  abundantly.”  Job  xii.  6. 

In  attempting  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  it  may  be  observed  that, 
though  not  universally,  yet  generally,  virtue  and  happiness,  vice  and  mis- 
ery, are  associated  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence  in  the  present  world. 
And,  indeed,  in  all  the  moral  sciences,  the  general  propositions  are  subject 
to  exceptions,  — the  moral  sciences  differing,  in  this  respect;  from  the  ab- 
stract and  the  physical  sciences ; or,  to  use  the  language  of  logicians,  there 
is  a metaphysical,  a physical,  and  a moral  universality  (Watts’s  Logic). 
Thus,  though  it  be  a general  rule  in  political  economy,  that  the  diligent 
hand  maketh  rich,  yet  there  are  some  diligent  hands  that  do  not  become 
rich.  And  though  it  be  a general  rule  in  the  science  of  education,  that  if 
you  train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it,  yet  there  are  some  melancholy  exceptions.  And  thus  it 
is  a general  rule,  that  the  righteous  are  prosperous  and  the  wicked  miser- 
able, in  the  present  world,  subject  only  to  those  exceptions  to  which  all 
general  rules,  in  the  science  of  morals,  are  liable.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that,  when  those  exceptions  do  occur,  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
afflictions  of  the  righteous,  are  only  of  a short  duration  (Ps.  xxxiv.  19  ; Job 
xx.  5),  and  often  even  rectify  themselves ; the  afflictions  of  the  righteous 
leading  to  prosperity,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  leading  to  destruc- 
tion. Gen.  xlv.  7,  8 ; Prov.  i.  32. 
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It  may,  moreover,  be  contended,  that  outward  circumstances  are  no  cer- 
tain index  of  happiness ; that  the  wicked  man,  amid  all  his  prosperity, 
may  have  a conscience  that  shall  bite  as  an  adder  (Prov.  xxiii.  32) ; or 
have  some  particular  circumstance  that  shall  give  him  so  much  an- 
noyance as  to  nullify  all  the  pleasures  of  his  success.  Esther  v.  1 1 - 13. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  righteous  man  may  possess  such  inward 
sources  of  happiness,  as  shall  enable  him  to  rejoice  even  in  tribulation. 
Heb.  x.  34 ; Hab.  iii.  17,  18. 

But  though  these  considerations  may  lighten,  they  do  not  remove  the 
difficulty.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  our  intellectual  facul- 
ties, nor  with  the  impulses  of  our  moral  feelings,  that  a Being  of  immacu- 
late holiness  and  inflexible  justice,  and  possessed,  moreover,  of  omniscience 
and  omnipotence,  should  permit,  in  even  a single  instance,  that  virtue 
should  go  unrewarded,  and  vice  should  remain  unpunished.  If  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  world  were  not  a righteous  Being,  he  would  not  have  implanted 
a love  of  righteousness  in  the  minds  of  his  creatures;  and  if  he  be  a 
righteous  Being,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  his  righteousness  should 
appear  in  all  the  operations  of  his  moral  government.  And  as  we  find 
this  is  not  universally  the  case  (Eccles.  vii.  15;  ix.  2),  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  present  state  is  not  a state  of  final  retribution ; that 
the  enjoyments  and  the  afflictions  of  the  present  life  are  intended  chiefly 
as  instruments  of  moral  discipline  ; and  that  there  is  a future  state  of  ex- 
istence, in  which  the  final  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  will 
take  place.  Thus  reason  concurs  with  revelation  in  teaching  us  that  “ it 
is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  that  the  judgment.”  Heb.  ix. 
27.  The  inequalities  of  the  present  world  will  thus  be  rectified  in  the 
next,  and  “ every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works.”  Prov. 
xxiv.  12. 

But,  however  satisfactory  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be  with  re- 
gard to  individuals,  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  public  companies. 
Their  existence  commences  and  terminates  in  the  present  world,  and 
they  must  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the  present  world,  or  they  will 
not  be  punished  or  rewarded  at  all.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  ex- 
empted from  the  moral  government  of  God.  With  them  virtue  has  no 
reward  and  vice  no  punishment.  In  reply  to  any  exhortations  to  perform 
their  moral  and  religious  duties,  they  may  exclaim,  u What  is  the  Al- 
mighty, that  we  should  serve  him,  and  what  profit  should  we  have  if  we 
pray  unto  him  ?”  Job  xxi.  15.  “ We  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will 

we  obey  his  voice.”  Exod.  v.  2.  As,  however,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
God  has  exempted  public  companies  from  his  moral  government,  we  must 
infer  that  they  are  punished  or  rewarded  in  the  present  state. 

This  conclusion  rests  upon  the  same  evidence  as  the  argument  we 
have  just  stated.  In  the  former  case  the  argument  stands  thus : — 

The  Righteous  Governor  of  the  world  must  reward  the  good  and  punish  the  wicked 

But  this  is  not  done  in  the  present  world. 

Therefore  there  most  be  a future  world,  in  which  this  retribution  will  take  place. 

Our  present  argument  stands  thus : — 

The  Righteous  Governor  of  the  world  must  reward  the  good  and  punish  the  wick- 
ed, whether  those  actions  are  performed  by  public  bodies,  or  private  individuals. 
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Bat  the  pablic  companies  who  now  perform  good  or  evil  actions  will  not  exist  in  a 
fatnre  world. 

Therefore  public  companies  most  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the  present  world. 

The  only  way  of  resisting  this  argument  is  either  to  maintain  that  pub* 
lie  companies  are  not  moral  agents,  and  therefore  not  responsible  for  their 
good  or  evil  actions,  or  that  they  will  exist  in  a future  world.  The  for- 
mer part  of  the  alternative  we  think  we  have  sufficiently  refuted,  — the  lat- 
ter is  too  wild  to  need  refutation.  Luke  xx.  34  - 36.  If  the  marriage 
contract  shall  then  be  dissolved,  d fortiori , other  contracts  will  also  be 
dissolved. 

All  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  Scripture  made  to  nations  or 
other  bodies  of  men  have  a reference  to  the  present  world,  as  it  is  only  in 
the  present  world  that  such  collective  bodies  can,  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city, be  either  punished  or  rewarded. 

II.  What  is  the  nature  of  these  rewards  or  punishments  ? 

The  object  of  a public  company  is  to  get  wealth,  — a few  patriotic 
shareholders  may  have  taken  shares  to  benefit  the  country  or  the  district 
that  may  be  the  field  of  its  operations ; but  by  far  the  greater  number 
have  no  other  object  than  to  obtain  a profitable  employment  for  their 
capital.  A public  company,  therefore,'  cannot  be  considered  as  prosper- 
ous, unless  this  object  be  obtained.  If  then  a public  company  be  reward- 
ed, it  must  be  by  an  increase  of  its  wealth  ; if  it  be  punished,  it  must  be 
by  a diminution  of  its  wealth.  It  may  be  observed,  that  wealth,  riches, 
and  similar  terms,  have  usually  a relative  meaning.  Generally  they  de- 
note the  amount  of  property  possessed  by  each  individual  in  the  highest 
classes  of  society.  In  this  sense,  wealthy  people  are  comparatively  few. 
But  when  it  is  said  that  “ the  diligent  hand  maketh  rich,"  it  is  not  meant 
that  every  diligent  man  is  placed  at  the  top  of  society,  — that  would  be 
impossible.  It  means  only,  that  he  possesses  more  property,  and  a larg- 
er portion  of  the  comforts  of  life,  than  he  would  possess  were  he  not 
diligent.  He  is  rich,  not,  perchance,  as  compared  with  others,  but  as 
compared  with  his  former  self. 

That  wealth  is  an  evil,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  nor  of  common 
sense. 

In  Scripture,  wealth  is  distinctly  called  a blessing : — 

“ The  Lord  hath  blessed  my  master  greatly ; and  he  is  become  great : and  he  hath 
given  him  flocks,  and  herds,  and  silver,  and  gold,  and  man-servants,  and  maid-servants, 
and  camels.”  Gen.  xxiv.  35. 

“ Thou  knowest  how  I have  served  thee,  and  how  thy  cattle  was  with  me.  For  it 
was  little  which  thou  hadst  before  I came,  and  it  is  now  increased  unto  a multitude, 
and  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  since  mv  coming.”  Gen.  xxx.  29,  SO 

“ The  Lord  blessed  the  latter  end  of  Job  more  than  his  beginning : for  he  had  four- 
teen thousand  sheep,  and  six  thousand  camels,  and  a thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a 
thousand  she-asses/  Job.  xlii.  12. 

The  exhortation  given  in  Scripture  to  the  rich,  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  the  poor,  must  be  founded  on  the  principle  that  wealth  is  a blessing, 
and  that  poverty  is  an  evil ; for  if  the  poor  are  more  happy,  more  wise, 
and  more  virtuous  than  the  rich,  upon  what  ground  can  the  rich  be  ex- 
horted to  relieve  the  poor  ? 
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Even  the  cautions  and  admonitions  given  to  the  rich,  assume  the  prin- 
ciple that  wealth  is  a blessing,  — “ Better  is.  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his 
uprightness,  than  he  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways,  though  he  be  rich.” 
Prov.  xxviii.  6.  • This  asserts  that  wealth  is  not  so  great  a blessing  as 
moral  rectitude ; but  still  it  assumes  that  wealth  is  a blessing.  This  will 
appear  if  we  reverse  the  sentence  ; for  though  *it  will  then  be  equally 
true,  yet  for  want  of  this  assumption  it  will  appear  ridiculous ; — better 
is  the  rich  that  walketh  in  his  uprightness,  than  he  that  is  perverse  in 
his  ways,  though  he  be  poor. 

u Let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches.”  Jer.  ix.  S3.  “ Riche*  make  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away  as  an  eagle  towards  heaven.”  Prov.  xxiii.  5.  “ Charge  them 
that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches.”  1 Tim.  vi.  17. 

All  these  expressions  imply  that  riches  are  blessings,  and  though  they 
partake  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  blessings,  as  health,  friends,  or 
reputation,  yet  still  they  are  blessings  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving ; 
1 Tim.  iv.  3 ; and  to  be  employed  in  promoting  the  honor  of  God ; 2 
Cor.  viii.  7 ; and  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  intimate  that  the  personal  enjoyment  of  wealth 
is  necessarily  sinful. 

Wealth,  like  any  other  blessing,  may  be  desired  from  improper  motives, 
James  iv.  3;  and  sought  by  improper  means,  Prov.  xxviii.  22;  1 Tim. 
vi.  9 ; and  such  an  ill  regulated  desire  may  become  the  root  of  all  evil, 
1 Tim.  vi.  10.  It  is  also  true,  that  when  wealth  is  obtained  it  has  its 
temptations,  and  so  have  intellectual  superiority,  literary  excellence,  and 
even  religious  attainments.  2 Cor.  xii.  7.  But,  it  is  not  the  honorable 
pursuit  of  wealth,  nor  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  its  advantages,  that 
constitutes  a crime.  “ The  ground  of  a certain  rich  man  brought  forth 
plentifully,  and  he  said,  I will  pull  down  my  barns  and  build  greater,  and 
there  will  I bestow  my  fruits,  and  will  say  to  my  soul,  Take  thine  ease, 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.”  Luke  xii.  16-20.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  in  this.  His  folly  consisted  in  forgetfulness  of  the  approach  of 
death,  and  his  neglect  of  preparation  for  a future  state.  And  in  regard 
to  the  other  rich  man,  Luke  xvl  19,  it  was  not  his  clothing  himself 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day ; it  was  his 
omitting  to  relieve  the  poor  man  who  was  laid  at  his  gate,  and  his  neg- 
lecting to  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets,  that  brought  him  to  the  place  pf 
torment. 

Not  only  is  wealth  represented  in  Scripture  *as  a blessing,  but  it  is  a 
blessing  promised  as  a reward  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  piety. 

H All  these  blessings  shall  come  on  thee,  and  overtake  thee,  if  thou  shalt  hearken 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  — Blessed  shalt  thon  be  in  the  city,  and  blessed 
shalt  thon  be  in  the  field.  — Blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store.  The  Lord 
shall  command  the  blessing  upon  thee  in  thy  storehouses,  and  in  all  that  thon  settest 
thine  hand  unto.  — And  the  Lord  shall  make  thee  plenteous  in  goods,  in  the  fruit  of 
thy  cattle,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  ground.  — The  Lord  shall  open  unto  thee  his  good 
treasures,  die  heaven  to  give  the  rain  unto  thy  land  in  his  season,  and  to  bless  afi  the 
work  of  thine  hand.”  Dent  xxviii. 

“ Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come.  1 Tim.  iv.  8.  — By  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  are 
riches,  honor,  and  life.  Prov.  xxii.  4.  — The  blessing  of  the  Lord  it  maketh  rich,  and 
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he  addeth  no  sorrow  therewith.  Ptoy.  x.  92.  — That  I maj  cause  them  that  lore  me 
to  inherit  substance,  and  I will  fill  their  treasures.”  Ptoy.  viii.  21. 

The  virtues,  upon  the  exercise  of  which  wealth  is  most  frequently 
promised,  are  diligence,  righteousness,  prudence,  liberality  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  kindness  to  the  poor. 

1.  Diligence  in  business : — 

44  The  hand  of  the  diligent  makcth  rich.  Ptoy.  x.  4.  — The  hand  of  the  diligent 
shall  bear  rale,  but  the  slothful  shall  be  under  tribute.  Ptoy.  xiL  24.  — The  soul  of 
the  diligent  shall  be  made  fat.  Prov.  xiii.  4.  — The  thoughts  of  the  diligent  tend  only 
to  plenteousness.  Ptoy.  xxi.  5.  — Seest  thou  a man  diligent  in  his  business,  he  shaft 
stand  before  kings,  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men.”  Ptoy.  xxii.  29. 

u Wealth  gotten  by  vanity  shall  be  diminished,  but  he  that  gathereth  by  labor  shall 
increase.  Prov.  xiii.  11. — Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks,  and  look 
well  to  thy  herds.”  Ptoy.  xxvii.  28. 

2.  Righteousness  in  social  transactions : — 

44  The  curse  of  the  Lord  is  in  die  house  of  the  wicked,  but  he  blesseth  the  habitation 
of  the  just.”  Prov.  iii.  33. 

“ He  that  walketh  righteously,  and  speaketh  uprightly;  he  that  despiseth  the  gain  of 
oppressions,  that  shaketh  his  hands  from  holding  of  bribes,  that  stoppeth  his  ears  from 
hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil ; he  shall  awell  on  high : hie 
place  of  defence  shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks : bread  shall  be  given  him ; his  water 
shall  be  sure.”  Isa.  xxxiii.  15,  16. 

44  And  if  thy  brother  be  sold  unto  thee,  and  serve  thee  six  years ; then,  in  the  seventh 
year,  thou  shalt  let  him  go  free  from  thee.  And  when  thon  sendest  him  out  free  from 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  away  empty : thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally  out  of 
thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor,  and  out  of  thy  wine-press : of  that  wherewith  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  thou  shall  give  unto  him.  It  shall  not  seem  hard  unto  thee 
when  thou  sendest  him  away  free  from  thee ; for  he  hath  been  worth  a double  hired  ser- 
vant unto  thee,  in  serving  thee  six  years : ana  die  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all 
that  thou  doest.”  Deut  xv.  12, 13, 14, 18. 

3.  Prudent  habits : — 

44  He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a poor  man ; he  that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall  not 
be  rich.  Prov.  xxi.  17. — The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty,  and 
drowsiness  shall  clothe  a man  with  rags.  Prov.  xxiii.  21.  — He  that  tilleth  his  land 
shall  be  satisfied  with  bread,  but  he  that  followeth  after  vain  persons  shall  have  poverty 
enough.”  Prov.  xxviii.  19. 

“ He  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a great  waster.  Prov.  xviii. 
9.  — A prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himself;  but  the  simple  pass  on  and 
are  punished.  Prov.  xxii.  3.  — The  sluggard  will  not  plough  by  reason  of  the  cold ; 
therefore  shall  he  beg  in  harvest,  and  have  nothing.  Prov.  xx.  4.  — Love  not  sleep, 
lest  thou  come  to  poverty.  Open  thine  eyes  and  thon  shalt  be  satisfied  with  bread. 
Prov.  xx.  13.  — In  all  labor  there  is  profit : but  the  talk  of  the  lips  tendeth  only  to 
penury  ” Prov.  xiv.  23. 

4.  Liberality  in  the  cause  of  religion : — 

14  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance  and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase: 
so  shall  thv  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  oat  with  new  wine.” 
Prov.  iii.  9, 10. 

44  Thou  shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed,  that  the  field  bringeth  forth  year 
by  year.  And  thou  shalt  cat  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  in  which  he  shall 
cnoose  to  place  his  name  there,  the  tithe  of  thy  corn,  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and 
the  firstlings  of  thy  herds  and  of  thy  flocks  ; that  thou  mayst  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God  always.  And  the  Levite,  (because  he  hath  nor  part  or  inheritance  with  thee,)  and 
the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  which  were  within  thy  gates,  shall 
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eome,  and  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied ; that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the 
work  of  thy  hand  which  thou  doest”  Dent.  xir.  32, 23,  29. 

4.  Kindness  to  the  poor : — 

“ If  there  be  among  yon  a poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren  within  any  of  thy  gates 
in  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  mine  heart,  nor 
shat  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother.  Thou  shalt  sorely  give  him,  and  thine  heart 
shall  not  be  grieved  when  thon  givest  nnto  him : because  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works  and  in  all  that  thon  pattest  thine  hand  unto.” 
Dent.  xv.  7, 10. 

These  are  the  maxims  that  form  the  Scriptural  art  of  getting  rich.  We 
often  hear  of  other  maxims,  — such  as,  “ Mind  number  one  ”;“A  penny 
saved  is  a penny  got  ” ; “ Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themselves” ; M Charity  begins  at  home.”  But  these  maxims 
are  not  found  among  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  nor  does  the  Bible  any* 
where  teach  us  that  selfishness,  niggardliness,  and  closefistedness,  are  the 
road  to  wealth.  The  Scriptural  doctrine  is  the  reverse  of  this : — 

“ The  liberal  tool  shall  be  made  fat:  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  him 
■elf.  Prov.  xl  25.  — The  liberal  derjseth  liberal  things ; and  by  liberal  things  shall  he 
stand.”  Isa.  xxxii.  8. 

“ There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth ; and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  bat  it  tendeth  to  poverty  Prov.  xi.  94.  — He  which  soweth  sparingly, 
shall  also  reap  sparingly;  and  be  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bounti- 
fully.” 2 Cor.  ix.  6. 

And  even  in  those  cases  in  which  wealth  is  obtained  by  dishonorable 
means,  that  wealth  is  represented  as  soon  departing  from  the  possession 
of  the  individual,  and  passing  into  more  worthy  hands. 

u He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  to  increase  his  riches,  and  he  that  giveth  to  the  rich, 
shall  surely  come  to  want  Prov.  xxii.  16.  — The  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  die 
righteous  to  famish : but  he  casteth  away  the  substance  of  the  wicked.  Prov.  x.  8.  — 
He  that  by  usuiy  and  unjust  gain  increaseth  his  substance,  he  shall  gather  it  for  him 
that  will  pity  the  poor.”  Prov.  xxviii.  8. 

“The  wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the  just  Prov.  xiii.  22.  — God  giveth  to  a 
man  that  is  good  in  his  sight  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy : but  to  the  sinner  he 
giveth  travail,  to  gather  and  to  heap  up,  that  he  may  give  to  bun  that  is  good  before 
God.”  Eccles.  ii.  26. 

Thus  we  find,  that,  according  to  the  political  economy  of  the  Bible, 
wealth  is  the  gift  of  God,  Eccles.  v.  19 ; and  it  is  bestowed  by  him  upon 
those  that  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments.  This  blessing  is  not 
always  bestowed  on  righteous  individuals,  because  with  individuals  this 
is  not  a state  of  final  retribution  ; and  they  are  promised  in  this  world, 
only  such  a portion  of  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  as  shall  conduce  to  the 
maturing  of  the  excellencies  of  their  character.  Rom.  viii.  28 ; 1 Cor.  iii. 
21.  But  with  public  companies  this  is  a state  of  final  retribution,  and 
hence,  with  them  righteousness  will  bring  wealth,  and  wickedness  will 
bring  poverty. 

IB.  In  what  manner  are  these  rewards  or  punishments  applied  ? 

Rewards  or  punishments  in  the  present  life  reach  us  as  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  the  virtues  or  vices  which  we  practise,  or  they  fall  upon  us  by  the 
special  visitations  of  Divine  Providence.  There  is  a natural  connection, 
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for  instance,  between  the  virtue  of  temperance  and  the  blessing  of  health, 
— between  industry  and  wealth,  — between  honesty  and  reputation ; and 
when  we  read,  “ He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  be  satisfied  with  bread,” 
Prov.  xii.  11;“  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,”  Prov.  x.  4,  we 
see  at  once  the  connection  between  the  virtues  practised  and  the  blessings 
that  follow  them. 

But  when  we  read,  “ Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may 
be  long,”  Exod.  xx.  12 ; “ Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor : the 
Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble,”  Ps.  xli.  1 ; we  do  not  so  readily 
see  the  connection  between  the  duty  and  the  blessing.  We  do  not 
see  why  filial  piety  should  be  connected  with  longevity,  nor  why  consider- 
ing the  poor  should  produce  deliverance  from  trouble.  These,  then,  are  to 
be  considered  as  commandments  “ with  promise.”  Eph.  vi.  2.  The 
connection  between  the  duty  and  the  blessing  depends  on  the  promises  of 
God.  It  may  so  be,  that  in  the  secret  machinery  of  Providence  the  con- 
nection between  the  virtues  and  the  blessings  may  be  as  natural  and  as  ne- 
cessary in  these  latter  cases  as  in  the  former,  but  the  connection  is  not  so 
obvious  to  us,  and  therefore,  when  these  blessings  occur,  we  view  them 
as  coming  directly  from  the  special  visitations  of  the  Most  High.  It  may 
also  be  observed  that,  even  in  the  former  cases,  the  connection  is  not  so 
necessary  or  so  constant  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  Divine  bles- 
sing. For  though  industry  has  a tendency  to  produce  wealth,  yet,  in  ma- 
ny individual  cases,  it  does  not  do  so.  In  this,  and  in  other  moral  laws, 
the  Supreme  Being  appears  to  have  left  them  open  to  exceptions,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  sense  of  dependence  and  the  feelings  of  devotion  in  the 
minds  of  his  creatures. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  a principle  of  righteous  retaliation 
appears  to  be  the  prevailing  principle  of  the  Divine  government. 

The  Scriptures  abound  with  declarations  of  this  principle  : — 

“ I the  Lord  search  the  heart,  I try  the  reins,  even  to  give  every  man  according  to 
his  ways,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings.  Jer.  xvii.  10 — Whatever  good  ' 
thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  die  Lord.”  Eph.  vi.  8. 

“ For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  yon : 
but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  tres- 

aes.  Matt.  vi.  14,  15.  — He  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for  the  wrong  which  he 
done.  Col.  iii.  25.  — It  is  a righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense  tribulation 
to  them  that  trouble  you.”  2 These,  i.  6. 

“Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be 
judged : and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  Matt, 
vii.  1, 2. 

“ Whoso  rewardeth  evil  for  good,  evil  shall  not  depart  from  his  house.  Prov.  xvii. 
IS.  — Whoso  causeth  the  righteous  to  go  astray  in  an  evil  way,  he  shall  fall  himself 
into  his  own  pit.  Prov.  xxviii.  10.  — They  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and 
be  filled  with  their  own  devices."  Prov.  i.  31. 

This  principle  prevails  throughout  all  the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

“ If  a man  cause  a blemish  in  his  neighbour ; as  he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to 
him.  Lev.  xxiv.  19. — Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot.  Exod. 
xxi.  24.  — If  a false  witness  rise  up  against  any  man  to  testify  against  him  that  which 
is  wrong;  then  shall  ye  do  unto  him,  as  he  had  thought  to  have  done  unto  his  brother. 
Dent.  six.  16,  19. — Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.” 
Gen.  ix.  6. 

The  denunciations  of  Scripture  often  refer  to  this  principle. 
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“ Te  shall  not  afflict  say  widow,  or  fatherless  child.  If  thou  afflict  them  in  anywise, 
and  they  cry  at  all  nnto  me,  I will  sorely  hear  their  cry ; and  yonr  wives  shall  be 
widows,  and  your  children  be  fatherless.  Exod.  xxii.  22  -24.  — Because  thou  hast 
spoiled  many  nations,  all  the  remnant  of  the  people  shall  spoil  thee.  Hab.  ii.  8. — The 
children  also  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Jerusalem  have  ve  sold  unto  the  Grecians ; 
and  I will  sell  your  sons  and  your  daughters  into  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Judah, 
and  they  shall  sell  them  to  the  Sabeans.”  Joel  iii.  6,  8. 

Many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  Scripture  illustrate  the  application  of 
this  principle. 

“ But  Adonibexek  fled,  and  they  pursued  after  him,  and  caught  him,  and  cut  off  his 
thumbs,  and  his  great  toes ; and  Adonibezek  said,  Threescore  and  ten  kings  having 
their  thumbs  and  their  great  toes  ent  off,  gathered  their  meat  under  my  table : as  I have 
done,  so  God  hath  requited  me.”  Judges  i.  6,  7 

“ Samuel  said  unto  Agag,  As  thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thv 
mother  be  childless  among  women.  1 Sam.  xv.  S3.  — Elijah  said  to  Ahab,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick  thy 
blood,  even  thine.  1 Kings  xxi.  19.  — They  hanged  Ham  an  on  die  gallows  that  hehaa 
prepared  for  Mordecai.”  Esther  vii.  10. 

Providence  seems  to  have  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man  a desire  of 
witnessing  the  application  of  this  principle.  An  honorable  feeling  of  grat* 
ideation  arises  in  virtuous  minds,  when  the  man  of  violence,  of  fraud,  or 
oppression,  has  been  punished  in  a way  corresponding  to  his  crime, 
and  by  means  brought  on  by  his  own  actions.  Hence  the  Psalmist 
prays,  “ Let  the  wicked  fall  into  their  own  nets,  whilst  that  I withal  es- 
cape.” Ps.  cxli.  10.  “ Let  his  net  that  he  hath  hid  catch  himself:  into 

that  very  destruction  let  him  fall.”  Ps.  xxxv.  8.  And  he  rejoices  in  wit- 
nessing the  accomplishment  of  his  desires.  “ The  wicked  is  snared  in 
the  work  of  his  own  hands.  The  heathen  are  sunk  down  in  the  pit  that 
they  made : in  the  net  which  they  hid  is  their  own  foot  taken.”  Ps.  ix. 
15,  16.  “ They  have  digged  a pit  before  me,  into  the  midst  whereof 
they  are  fallen  themselves.”  Ps.  lvii.  6. 

We  should  infer  from  these  principles,  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Providence,  it  will  be  natural  to  expect  that  public  companies  will  receive 
their  rewards  or  punishments  as  the  result  of  their  own  actions.  And  this 
will  more  obviously  be  the  case  when  prosperity  is  bestowed  as  the  re- 
ward of  diligence,  righteousness,  or  prudence.  But  when  success  is  be- 
stowed as  the  reward  of  the  duties  of  religion  or  benevolence,  it  may  arise 
from  sudden  or  unexpected  causes.  At  the  same  time,  we.  cannot  lay 
down  any  rules  for  the  Divine  procedure.  “ He  giveth  not  account  of 
any  of  his  matters.”  Job  xxxiii.  13.  “ He  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent” 
1 Cor.  t 19.  He  can  unlock  fresh  sources  of  prosperity,  or  open  new 
fountains  of  affliction  whenever  he  thinks  meet  to  do  so  for  the  moral 
discipline  of  his  intelligent  creation.  “ The  Lord  maketh  poor  and  mak- 
eth  rich  : He  bringeth  low,  and  lifteth  up.”  1 Sam.  ii.  7.  “ When  he 
giveth  quietness,  who  then  can  make  trouble  ? and  when  he  hideth  his 
lace,  who  then  can  behold  him,  whether  it  be  done  against  a nation  or 
against  a man  only  ? ” Job  lxxxiv.  29.  With  regard  to  public  com- 
panies, as  well  as  individuals,  “ He  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up 
another,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  doest 
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thoa  ? ” Ps.  lxxv.  7 ; Dan.  iv.  35.  But  though  “ clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  him,  yet  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation 
of  his  throne.”  Ps.  xcvii.  2.  And  he  will  so  arrange  the  dispensations 
of  his  providence,  “ that  men  shall  say.  Verily,  there  is  a reward  for 
the  righteous ; verily,  there  is  a God  that  judgeth  in  the  eaxth.”  Ps. 
lviii.  11. 

IV.  The  effects  which  a liability  to  these  rewards  and  punishments 
should  produce  on  the  conduct  of  public  companies. 

The  doctrine  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  is,  that  public  compa- 
nies are  moral  agents,  capable  of  performing  good  and  evil  actions.  That 
those  which  perform  good  actions  will  be  rewarded,  and  those  which  per- 
form evil  actions  will  be  punished ; and  that  those  rewards  and  punish- 
ments will  consist  generally  in  an  increase  or  diminution  of  their  wealth. 
We  shall  now  notice  the  practical  application  which  public  companies 
may  make  of  this  doctrine. 

A liability  to  be  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  their  works  should 
naturally  induce  public  companies  to  act  in  such  a way  as  to  obtain  the 
reward  and  to  avoid  the  punishment  This  is  to  be  done  by  performing 
the  duties  we  have  described.  Let  them  perform  the  duties  they  owe  to 
their  country,  and  to  those  with  whom  they  are  socially  related  ; their  du- 
ties to  God  and  to  the  poor ; and  they  may  hope  with  confidence  for  those 
blessings  which  are  promised  to  follow  the  performance  of  those  duties. 

1.  Public  companies  should  not  use  this  doctrine  uncharitably  in  the 
opinion  they  form  of  other  companies  which  are  not  so  prosperous  as 
themselves. 

Our  doctrine  does  not  teach  us  that  success  will  immediately , in  all 
cases,  follow  the  performance  of  the  duties  we  have  described  : nor  that 
success  will  be  unchecked  or  unalloyed.  A few  years  is  a short  period 
in  the  history  of  a public  company,  and  we  can  form  no  judgment  from 
so  short  a period  of  its  ultimate  success.  Nay,  it  may  be  that  these  few 
years  of  struggle  and  difficulty  may  be  the  foundation  of  its  future  great- 
ness. We  should,  therefore,  judge  illogically  and  uncharitably,  were  we, 
from  the  temporary  distress  of  a public  company,  to  infer  that  it  was  de- 
ficient in  the  performance  of  its  moral  and  religious  duties.  We  know 
enough  of  the  principles  of  the  Divine  government  to  be  able  to  regulate 
our  own  conduct,  but  not  enough  to  enable  us  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
conduct  of  others.  Luke  xiii.  1 - 5 ; Acts  xxviii.  3-6. 

2.  Public  companies  should  not  envy  other  public  companies,  who  may 
have  neglected  their  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  yet,  for  a time,  may 
enjoy  a high  degree  of  apparent  prosperity. 

When  large  fortunes  are  suddenly  acquired  by  comparatively  slight 
deviations  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  even  virtuous  minds  are  almost 
tempted  to  regret  their  own  purity,  and  to  exclaim,  “ Verily,  I have 
cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency.  Behold 
the  ungodly,  who  prosper  in  the  world ; they  increase  in  riches.”  Ps. 
bntiii.  12,  13.  But  we  are  cautioned  against  the  indulgence  of  this  dis- 
position. 

“ Fret  not  thjself  because  of  evil  doers,  neither  be  thou  envious  against  the  workers 
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of  iniquity.  For  they  shall  soon  be  oat  down  like  the  grass,  and  wither  as  the  green 
herb.  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him : fret  not  thyself  because  of  him 
who  prospereth  in  his  way,  because  of  the  man  who  bringeth  wicked  devices  to  pass. 
Fret  not  thyself  in  any  wise  to  do  evil ; for  evil  doers  shall  be  cut  off : but  those  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  For  yet  a little  while,  and  the  wicked 
shall  not  be : yea,  thou  shalt  diligently  consider  his  place, and  it  shall  not  be”  Ps. 
xzxvii.  1-10. 

“ I have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  himself  like  a green  hay* 
tree.  Tet  he  passed  away,  ana,  lo,  he  was  not : yea,  I sought  him,  but  he  could  not 
be  found.”  Ps.  xxxrii.  35, 36. 

3.  Let  those  public  companies  which  are  not  successful  examine  the 
duties  we  have  described,  one  by  one,  and  ascertain  if  they  have  per- 
formed them  all.  If  they  find  they  may  justly  be  charged  with  omissions, 
then  “ put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  ; cease  to  do  evil ; learn  to  do 
well ; seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead 
for  the  poor,  u ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
the  land.”  Isaiah  i.  16,  18,  19.  If  they  find  they  have  performed  all 
their  duties,  and  yet  are  not  successful,  let  them  not  “ be  weary  in  well- 
doing, for  in  due  season  they  shall  reap,  if  they  faint  not.”  Gal.  vi.  9. 

4.  Let  those  public  companies  which  are  prosperous  also  examine  bow 
far  they  are  chargeable  with  a neglect  of  any  of  their  moral  or  religious 
duties.  “ If  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting”  (Dan.  v.  37), 
let  them  reflect  on  the  transient  nature  of  unsanctified  prosperity. 

“ Behold,  these  are  the  ungodly,  who  prosper  in  the  world ; they  increase  in  riches. 
Sorely  thou  didst  set  them  in  slippery  places : thou  castedst'them  down  into  destruc- 
tion. How  are  they  brought  into  desolation  as  in  a moment  1”  Ps.  lxxiii.  12, 18, 19. 

uLo,  this  is  the  man  that  made  not  God  his  strength ; but  trusted  in  the  abundance 
of  his  riches,  and  strengthened  himself  in  his  wickedness.  God  shall  destroy  thee  for 
ever,  he  shall  take  thee  away,  and  root  thee  out  of  the  land  of  the  living.”  Ps.  lii.  5,  7. 

If  they  find  that  they  have  strictly  observed  the  duties  of  morality,  but 
neglected  those  of  religion  and  benevolence,  let  them  recollect  that,  al- 
though it  is  said,  u To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable  to  the 
Lord  than  sacrifice  ” (Prov.  xxi.  3),  thus  intimating  that  morality  without 
religion  is  better  than  religion  without  morality,  yet  the  union  of  both  is 
essential  to  perfection  of  character  and  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
degree  of  prosperity.  If  they  have  received  those  blessings  which  are 
promised  to  the  exercised  of  diligence,  righteousness,  and  prudence,  let 
them  endeavour  to  obtain  those  also  which  are  promised  to  religion  and 
benevolence.  Let  them  not  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  though  “ diligent  in 
business  ” (Prov.  xxii.  29),  yet  they  have  not  “ diligently  followed  every 
good  work”  (1  Tim.  v.  10),  that  their  righteousness  refers  only  to  tem- 
poral affaire,  and  though  scrupulously  observant  of  the  rights  of  man,  yet 
they  have  been  unmindful  of  the  rights  of  God  (Deut.  xxxii.  18) ; that 
their  wisdom  is  only  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  not  the  wisdom  which 
cometh  from  above,  which  is  “ first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits  ” (James  iii.  17) ; and 
that  their  splendid  buildings  are  temples  devoted  to  the  service  of  Mam- 
mon (Matt  vi.  24),  from  whose  altars  no  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  (Ps. 
cxvi.  17 ) ascend  to  the  Most  High,  and  at  whose  gates  the  poor  and  the 
needy  stand  and  plead  in  vain.  (Deut.  xv.  7 ; Luke  xvi.  21.) 

As  for  those  public  companies  that  have  performed  all  their  moral  and 
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religious  duties,  and  have  obtained  all  the  promised  prosperity,  they  have 
only  to  indulge  in  the  pleasing  duties  of  gratitude  ana  joy. 

u Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  aad  drink  thy  wine  with  a merry  heart,  for 
God  now  accepteth  thy  works.”  Eccles.  ix.  7. 

“ Because  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  in  all  thy  increase,  and  in  all  the 
works  of  thine  hands,  therefore  thou  shalt  surely  rejoice.”  Dent.  xvi.  15. 

“ Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.”  Ps.  cxxii.  7. 

It  affords  pleasure  to  God  (Ps.  xxxv.  27)  and  to  men  (Prov.  xi.  10 ; 
xxix.  2)  to  see  piety  and  virtue  in  a state  of  prosperity. 

And  let  those  individuals  who,  from  their  talents,  their  wealth,  or  their 
position,  have  the  power  of  influencing  the  conduct  of  public  companies, 
recollect  they  are  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  the  influence  they  pos- 
sess ; and  although  these  companies  will  cease  to  exist  with  the  present 
world,  yet  individuals  will  not  And  those  who  from  Christian  motives 
may  cause  the  companies  with  which  they  are  connected  to  pay  higher 
attention  to  their  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  who  thus  shall “ turn 
many  to  righteousness”  (Dan.  xii.  3),  may  expect  that,  after  they  have 
served  their  generation  (Acts  xiii.  36),  according  to  the  will  of  God,  they 
will  be  permitted,  through  Divine  grace,  to  join  the  company  of  angels, 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  (Heb.  xii.  22,  23),  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  Rev.  xxL  27. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  paragraphs  were  omitted : — 

To  the  statement  of  the  affaire  of  the  bank  at  page  173,  add  the  follow* 
ing  note : — 

Those  point-stock  banks  that  have  branches  make  out  a similar  statement  every  week. 
It  comprises  the  balances  of  the  General  Ledger  at  the  head-office,  and  of  that  of  each 
branch.  The  balance-sheets  are  printed,  and  are  bound  together  beforehand,  so  as  to 
form  a book ; it  is  called  the  Statement  Book,  and  is  laid  before  the  directors  at  their 
weekly  meetings. 

Add  the  following  to  the  end  of  the  section  at  page  183 : — 

A balance-sheet  of  the  affairs  of  a commercial  house  is  made  out  in 
much  the  same  way  as  that  ef  a bank.  The  liabilities  are  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  account,  and  the  assets  on  the  other.  The  items  of  which 
each  side  is  composed  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
business.  Many  commercial  balance  sheets  have  unfortunately  been 
. recently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  public ; most  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  annual  balance-sheets  of  some  of  the  joint-stock  banks  may  be  found 
in  the  pages,  of  the  Bankers'1  Magazine. 

THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE. 

The  following  evidence  was  given  by  the  late  Lord  Ashburton,  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Commercial  Distress  in  1848 : — 

“ Have  you  any  statement  which  you  are  desirous  of  making  to  the 
committee  of  information  received  by  you  relative  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Bank  of  France  ? 

“ Having  observed  that  the  committee  were  desirous  of  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  construction  of  the  direction  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  of 
the  conduct  of  that  bank  with  respect  to  the  several  circumstances  which 
have  been  matters  of  inquiry  here  connected  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, I took  the  opportunity  of  making  inquiry  of  a gentleman  who  wasrn 
London  about  ten  days  ago,  who  was  a director  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  who  would  readily  have  come  and  given  evidence  himself  if  he  had 
no  tbeen  under  the  necessity  of  immediately  returning  to  his  own  country. 
The  inquiry  I made  of  that  gentleman  related,  first  of  all,  to  the  construction 
of  the  direction  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  to  what  extent  that  direction 
was  considered  to  work  well.  Then  I made  inquiry  upon  some  of  the 
points  more  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  inquiries, 
namely,  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  France  with  respect  to  its  discounts, 
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with  respect  to  the  charge  of  interest,  and  with  respect  to  any  limitation 
or  regulation  that  may  be  put  upon  the  operations  of  the  bank  analogous 
to  those  which  are  imposed  upon  the  transactions  of  our  own  bank.  I 
will  first  of  all  state  to  the  committee  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  con* 
struction  of  the  bank  direction.  The  Bank  of  France,  as  probably  most 
of  your  lordships  know,  has  existed  since  1803 ; it  was  established  quite 
at  the  beginning  of  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  is  constituted  to  this 
day  under  the  same  administration ; and  I think  it  may  be  stated, 
that  under  all  the  different  variations  of  government,  and  the  difficulties 
through  which  that  country  has  passed,  the  management  of  the  bank  has 
been  singularly  successful  and  fortunate.  There  has  been  at  no  time  any 
suspension  of  its  payments  or  any  material  difficulties  of  any  kind ; and 
it  seems  to  have  answered  perfectly  well  the  object  for  which  that  bank, 
like  our  own,  was  instituted,  namely,  as  a bank  to  give  proper  facilities  to 
the  circulation  and  commerce  of  the  country,  ana  at  the  same  time  to 
be  the  bankers  of  the  Government,  and  to  give  every  proper  and  legki- 
mate  facility  to  the  operations  of  the  Government  The  direction  is 
formed  in  this  manner  : There  is,  first  of  all,  a governor,  who  has  a house 
and  60,000  francs  a year.  There  are  then  two  sub-governors,  each  with 
30,000  francs  a year.  The  governor  and  nub-govemors  are  both  named 
by  the  Government,  and,  it  is  understood,  removable  by  the  Government, 
but  in  point  of  fact  they  never  are  removed.  The  present  governor, 
Monsieur  D’Argout,  is  the  third  governor  of  the  Bank  of  France  in  forty* 
five  years  ; so  that  h has  been  generally  considered  that,  though  legally 
removable  by  the  Government,  practically  they  have  not  been  removed. 
Then,  besides  this  governor  and  two  sub-governors,  there  are  three  re* 
ceivers-general.  Your  lordships  are  probably  aware  what  the  position  ttf 
receivers-general  is  in  the  financial  economy  of  France.  Those  three 
receivers-general  are  selected  by  the  proprietors  out  of  the  class  of  the 
receivers-general ; but  the  receivers-general  are  naturally  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  Government  and  finance  department  of  the  country. 
There  are  then  three  censors,  who  are  to  be  elected  from  the  * Etat  In- 
dustrie!* of  Paris,  — what  we  should  call  the  manufacturers  of  Paris. 
It  is  so  regulated  by  die  charter  that  they  must  be  taken  from  that  class 
of  persons ; but  although  they  are  called  censors,  I do  not  find  that  they 
have  to  perform  any  duty  in  the  direction  but  the  same  which  is  performed 
by  the  other  directors.  Then  in  addition  to  those  there  are  twelve  ordi- 
nary directors,  elected  in  the  way  in  which  our  bank  directors  are  elected. 

w Are  the  directors  generally  paid  ? 

“ None  of  them  are  paid  but  the  governor  and  the  two  sub-governors, 
except  that  there  is,  I think,  ten  francs  paid  upon  each  attendance,  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  attendance  of  persons  to  their  duty,  but 
no  amount  of  payment  that  can  be  of  any  importance.  The  twelve  di* 
rectors  are  taken  from  the  body  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  leading  per- 
sons at  Paris,  at  the  discretion  of  the  stockholders.  That  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  France.  Upon  making  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  I 
have  mentioned  as  to  the  system  of  management,  he  told  me  that  the  real 
detail  of  the  management  of  the  bank  is  mainly  with  the  two  sub-govem* 
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ors.  They  are  stated  to  be  very  able  men,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  Paris,  and  all  the  persons  likely  to  come  to  the 
bank  for  business.  And,  in  short,  upon  #them  seems  to  devolve  mainly 
the  duty  of  attending  to  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  bank  ; and 
the  directors  themselves  seem  to  be  more  checks  upon  those  sub-govern- 
ors, than  to  be  themselves  the  managers  of  the  bank.  At  the  same  time 
the  directors  have  the  power,  which  the  directors  of  our  bank  have,  to 
vote  and  to  decide  upon  any  measures  that  are  before  them.  This  gen- 
tleman stated  to  me  that  he  considers  the  system  to  work  well ; that  there 
is  no  complaint  of  it  He  does  not  find  that  the  governor  and  sub-gover- 
nors pursue  any  interests  of  the  Government  as  against  those  of  the  bank 
and  of  trade,  and  the  power  which  they  have  with  the  directors  is  a suffi- 
cient check  ; in  short  that  they  have  nothing  material  to  complain  of  in 
the  administration.  So  much  for  the  direction  of  the  bank.  Then  I pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  upon  several  points  relating  to  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  ; and  first  as  to  the  charge  of  interest  The  legal  in- 
terest in  France  is  6 per  cent  for  moneyed  securities,  and  5 per  cent  for 
land.  It  is  limited,  as  the  interest  of  this  country  is  limited,  to  5 per 
cent,  for  mortgages  upon  land,  and  6 per  cent  as  the  maximum  of  legal 
interest  for  any  purpose.  The  transactions  of  the  Bank  of  France  may 
be  said  to  have  varied  very  little  indeed  from  the  limits  of  4 to  5 per  cent; 
they  never  exceed  5,  and  they  have  hardly  ever  been  under  4.  Un- 
der all  circumstances,  they  have  kept  that  equable  rate  of  interest  for 
their  discounts  and  for  their  general  transactions.  I should  state  that  the 
discounts  of  commercial  paper  by  the  Bank  of  France,  so  far  from  being 
insignificant,  as  has  been  intimated,  are  in  reality  very  large.  I take  it 
that  upon  the  average  of  years  the  discount  of  commercial  paper  by  the 
Bank  of  France,  is  larger  than  the  discount  of  commercial  paper  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  They  make  no  distinction  between  any  qualities  of 
paper ; all  paper  is  done  at  the  same  rate ; but  they  rather  favor  what 
they  call  the  paper  connected  with  the  common  trade  of  the  place. 
Therefore  a much  larger  portion  of  their  discounts  is  in  small  bills  in  the 
regular  trade  of  the  place,  upon  which  this  gentleman  says  the  loss  was 
very  insignificant  indeed  ; that  paper  usually  having  three  signatures  upon 
it,  and  being  founded  upon  real  business,  is  very  seldom  attended  with 
any  loss.  What  I have  stated  with  respect  to  the  interest  that  the  Bank 
of  France  charge  is  in  answer  to  a further  question  which  I put,  whether 
they  regulated  the  amount  of  their  discounts  at  all  by  demanding  a high- 
er rate  of  interest,  as  our  bank  has  done  of  late  years.  He  says  they 
have  not  done  that  on  any  occasion  ; that  the  rate  has  remained,  as  I have 
stated,  uniform,  — between  4 and  5 per  cent,  — and  they  never  attempt 
to  lessen  the  applications  by  asking  a larger  rate  of  interest 

“ Have  they  any  legal  minimum  of  interest  ? 

“ No ; they  have  no  legal  minimum  of  interest ; but  when  the  inter- 
est comes  down  very  low  they  consider  that  a symptom  that  bank  ac- 
commodation is  not  required. 

“ Though  they  do  not  alter  die  rate  of  interest,  do  not  they  vary  from 
time  to  time  the  rules  with  respect  to  the  echeance  of  bills  ? 
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**  That  I cannot  state.  Then  he  stated  further  that  he  has  no  recollec- 
tion at  any  time  of  their  refusing  the  common  trade  bills  of  the  coun- 
try. If  they  want  to  regulate  ^the  state  of  their  affairs  they  do  it  by  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  what  they  may  hold  of  public  securities,  but  they 
never  reduce  or  materially  vary  their  transactions  with  the  merchants  of 
the  country. 

“ Then  in  what  sense  may  they  be  said  to  favor  one  particular  des- 
cription of  paper  ? You  said  that  they  rather  favored  one  sort  of  pa- 
per. In  what  way  do  they  favor  it  ? 

“ They  favor  the  paper  of  what  I should  call  legitimate  business,  — 
paper  connected  with  the  real  ordinary  trade  of  the  country, — in  pref- 
erence to  the  bills  of  stock-jobbers  or  large  speculators. 

“ Then  in  order  to  give  effect  to  that  distinction  they  must  reject  paper 
in  some  cases  ? 

“ Undoubtedly ; but  it  is  the  paper  of  ordinary  trade  that  they  never 
reject 

“ Have  they  any  rule  as  to  the  length  of  bills  ? 

“ I cannot  state  what  their  rules  are  in  this  respect.  Then  I have  only 
lastly  to  state  that  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  their  issues  by  law,  nor 
is  there  any  regulated  limitation  among  themselves  other  than  what  arises 
from  their  own  discretion  from  day  to  day  as  they  come  to  manage  their 
affairs. 

“ In  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  has  not  the  fact  been  that  the 
amount  of  bullion  kept  by  the  Bank  of  France  has  been  very  large  ? 

“ Yes ; generally  speaking,  I believe  it  has.  This  gentleman  stated  to 
me  that  they  had  never  at  any  time  been  under  any  apprehension  as  to 
their  ability  to  pay  their  notes,  though  undoubtedly  we,  looking  at  the 
returns,  should  think  that  their  condition  was  rather  questionable. 

“ You  cannot  state  what  proportion  the  amount  of  bullion  in  their  hands 
has  generally  borne  to  the  number  of  notes  they  have  isdtied  ? 

“ f am  not  able  to  answer  that  myself ; but  a return  is  regularly  made; 
it  is  very  easy  to  know  that. 

“ Do  you  know  in  point  of  fact  that  though  it  is  called  the  Bank  of 
France,  their  notes  were  not  current  throughout  the  whole  of  France  ? 

“ Yes ; their  circulation  is  very  much  confined  to  Paris ; but  at  the 
same  time,  nine  tenths  of  the  business  of  France,  like  the  business  in  our 
own  country,  is  done  by  bills  upon  Paris,  and  Paris  really  is  the  heart  of 
the  whole  circulation.  I have  only  further  to  state,  that  of  late  years  they 
have  had  branch  banks,  as  our  bank  has  had ; but  this  gentleman  says 
the  directory  did  not  think  favorably  of  the  working  of  those  branch 
banks ; he  thought  that  they  had  not  been  profitable  to  them,  and  that 
they  had  rather  disturbed  their  circulation. 

“ During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  which  your  observations  have 
applied  has  not  the  law  confined  them  to  a minimum  note  of  500  francs  ? 

“ Yes ; it  is  only  lately  that  they  have  come  to  notes  of  100  francs. 

“ Did  he  state  what  amount  of  securities  they  have  generally  held ; 
what  we  should  call  Government  securities  ? 

“ That  is  stated  in  the  returns  which  are  periodically  published. 

“ Supposing  that  the  natural  value  of  money  in  France  was  6 per  cent. 
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and  that  the  ordinary  market  rate  of  interest  was  6 per  cent,  does  your 
information  enable  you  to  state  to  the  committee  wbat  the  Bank  of 
France  would  do  in  order  to  answer  the  demands  which  must  be  made 
upon  it  if  it  maintained  its  own  rate  of  discount  at  between  4 and  5 per 
cent  ? 

“ I should  think  that  if  the  Bank  of  France  limited  their  interest  to  5 
per  cent  they  would,  except  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances, 
guide  and  regulate  the  general  interest  of  the  place,  and  that  under  those 
circumstances  they  would  do  the  whole  of  the  real  commercial  paper  that 
is  presented.  What  is  more  singular,  the  banks  in  America  never  go  be* 
beyond  the  legal  interest  None  of  the  banks  in  America  discount  at  a 
higher  interest  than  6 per.  cent,  although  the  market  rate  of  interest  in 
that  country  is  very  often  10, 15,  and  18  per  cent 

u What  check  do  they  apply  ? If  they  do  not  impose  a restriction  by 
raising  the  rate  of  interest,  must  not  they  impose  some  other  restriction, 
either  in  the  date  of  the  bills  or  in  the  securities  ? 

“ No,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow ; because  those  variations  in  the 
interest  do  not  materially  alter  the  real  business  connected  with  drafts  from 
Lyons  and  Havre  and  other  places,  and  the  paper  connected  with  the  real 
business  of  the  country.  If  Mr.  Rothschild  or  any  great  person  were  to 
send  them  in  a mass  of  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  they  would  not  do  it  for  him.  When  I say  they  do  all 
the  paper  sent  in,  I should  explain  that  they  distinctly  make  that  condi* 
tion,  that  it  shall  be  paper  resulting  from  the  real  trade  of  the  country,  and 
that  seldom  materially  varies. 

“ What  is  the  nature  of  their  relation  with  the  Government  f Do  they 
receive  the  Government  deposits  and  securities  f 

“It  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  our  Bank  of  England. 

“ Do  they  pay  the  dividends  on  the  French  rentes  ? 

“ No ; they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dividends. 

“ They  are  not  liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  advance 
money  for  that  particular  purpose  ? 

“ Yes  ; if  the  Government  want  assistance  they  stand  exactly  in  that 
respect  in  the  same  relation  that  our  bank  do  to  our  Government 

“ Does  their  charter  require  them  to  make  advances  of  that  kind  when 
demanded,  or  is  it  optional  ? 

“ It  is  optional. 

“ They  may  act  just  as  they  do  with  the  general  trade  of  the  country  ? 

“ Yes.  They  stand  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  Government  as 
the  Bank  of  England  does,  except  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
payment  of  the  dividends ; but  they  hold  the  deposits  of  the  Government, 
and  in  fact  are  the  bankers  of  the  Government. 

“ Is  it  optional  with  them  to  pay  their  notes  in  gold  or  in  silver  ad 
libitum  7 

“ It  is  optional  to  pay  either  in  gold  or  in  silver,  but  of  course  they  pay 
only  in  silver  at  present ; there  is  a premium  at  present  upon  gold  of 
about  8 per  cent.,  which  has  not  been  known  for  a long  time. 

“ What  has  been  the  lowest  denomination  of  note  that  they  issue  ? 

“ I think  it  is  now  100  francs. 
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“ What  is  it  in  ordinary  circumstances  ? 

“ Until  lately  there  were  no  notes  under  500  francs. 

**  Will  you  explain  a little  more  fully  the  statement  you  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  discounts  afforded  by  the  Bank  of  France  being  larger  than 
that  afforded  by  the  Bank  of  England,  because  the  transactions  of  the  two 
institutions  certainly  are  not  equal  ? 

“ If  we  look  back  to  the  returns  we  see  for  a long  time  about  the  same 
amount  of  discounts  of  bills  by  the  Bank  of  England,  — £ 9,800,000, 
£ 2,700,000,  £ 2,800,000,  £ 2,900,000,  and  so  on.  If  you  take  the  av- 
erage of  the  last  ten  years,  I think  you  will  find  the  discounted  bills  larger 
in  amount  in  Paris  than  here. 

“ Have  the  Government  any  power,  not  merely  of  supervising  the  acts 
of  the  bank,  but  of  compelling  them  to  adopt  any  steps  that  they  may 
think  fit  ? 

“ No ; they  have  not  The  bank  are  perfectly  independent,  and  that 
independence  has  been  respected  even  under  Napoleon’s  government 

“ With  respect  to  those  persons  called  censors,  what  are  their  functions 
in  the  bank  ? Are  they  chosen  by  the  bank  proprietors  ? 

“ They  are  chosen  from  among  the  manufacturers  of  Paris.  It  was  in- 
tended to  provide  that  there  should  be  three  at  least  of  the  class  of  manu- 
facturers of  Paris  in  the  direction,  and  three  of  the  receivers-general. 

“ Are  the  receivers-general  official  members  ? 

“ I am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  receivers-general  were  named  by  the 
crown,  or  whether  they  were  elected  by  the  stockholders  from  the  general 
body. 

“ They  are  the  receivers-general  of  taxes  ? 

“ They  are  ; there  is  a receiver  in  each  department” 


Non. —On  the  night  of  the  16th  March  0848),  the  Provisional  Government  consented  to  the  issue 
of  an  edict  exempting  the  Bank  of  France  from  the  payment  of  its  notes  in  specie, — rendering  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  notes  in  payment  throughout  the  territory  of  France  a legal  tender;  fixing  860  mil- 
lions of  francs  as  the  maximum  of  the  outstanding  circulation  of  the  bank  at  one  time ; authorising  the 
immediate  issue  of  notes  for  100  francs  (£4)  each;  and  finally  directing  the  publication  every  week,  in 
the  Moniteur , of  a full  abstract  of  the  bank’s  balance  sheet. 

Subsequent  decrees  of  the  27th  April,  1848,  and  2d  May,  1846,  authorized  the  incorporation  with  the 
Bank  of  France,  of  the  nine  “ departmental  banks’1  (that  is,  local  Joint-stock  banks),  at  Bourdeaox, 
Rouen,  Nantes,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Havre,  Lille,  Toulouse,  and  Orleans ; and  extended  the  privilege  of  the 
Restrictions  to  the  issues  of  these  banks,  by  augmenting  the  maximum  limit  of  the  total  circulation  of 
the  Bajik  of  France,  and  all  its  branches,  from  350  millions  to  462  millions  of  francs,  or  from  £ 14,000,000 
sterling  to  £ 18,000,000  sterling. 

On  the  6th  August,  1860,  the  National  Assembly  of  France  gave  the  sanction  of  a definite  law  to  a pro- 
posal submitted  by  M.  Gouin  in  the  name  of  a Committee,  in  favor  ef  the  immediate  resumption  of  pay- 
ments in  specie  by  the  Bank  of  France.  Few  men  in  France  have  distinguished  themselves  more  than 
M.  Gouin  in  the  defence  of  all  the  best  institutions  of  his  country ; and  it  will  be  universally  felt  that 
the  Introduction  of  a measure  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance  could  not  have  been  undertaken  by  any 
member  of  the  Assembly  baring  a better  title  than  M.  Gouin  to  connect  his  name  with  the  reestablish- 
ment of  the  credit  circulation  of  France  upon  a sound  basis.  — London  Banker t*  Magazine,  Sept.,  1860 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE  ON  THE 

7th  OF  JUNE,  1849. 


Dibtox.  Fc9.  C. 

Capital  of  the  Bank, 67,900,000  0 

Ditto  of  the  ex-Departmental  Banks, 93,350,000  0 

Reserve  of  the  Bank, 10,000,000  0 

Ditto  of  the  ex-Departmental  Banks, 2,980,750  0 

Reserve  of  the  Bank  in  Landed  Property,  . , 4,000,000  0 

Bank  Notes  in  Circulation, 362,574,900  0 

Ditto  of  the  Branch  Banks, 29,221,600  0 

Bank  Notes  to  Order, 920,941  75 

Treasury  Account  Current  Creditor, 23,591,142  45 

Sundry  Accounts  Current, 109,762,124  54 

Ditto  in  the  Branch  Banks, . 29,467,205  0 

Receipts  payable  at  Sight, 3,955,300  0 

Ditto  in  the  Branch  Banks, 1,212,782  0 

Draughts  of  the  Branch  Banks  payable  by  the  Bank,  . 6,745,395  61 

Ditto  of  the  Bank  payable  by  the  Branch  Banks,  ....  4,697,068  0 

Dividends  payable, 203,369  25 

Liquidation  of  the  Algiers  Branch  Bank, 180,952  44 

Sundry  Discounts  anticipated,  3,574,784  09 

Ditto  of  the  Branch  Banks, 1,991,956  0 

Re-discounted  during  the  last  half-year, 246,109  85 

Ditto  in  the  Branch  Banks, 460,661  0 

Sundries, 412,355  86 


Total  Francs, 687,449,397  84 


Creditor  Fc*.  C. 

Cash  m hand, 204,432,108  15 

Ditto  in  the  Branch  Banks, 129,579,652  0 

Commercial  Bills  Overdue,  % . 172,390  6 

Commercial  Bills  Discounted,  but  not  yet  due,  of  which  1 4,556, 742f. 

were  received  from  the  Branch  Banks, 47,680,034  90 

Ditto  in  the  Branch  Banks, 78,395,013  56 

Advanced  on  a deposit  of  Bullion, 10,770,400  0 

Ditto  by  the  Branch  Banks, 1,304,193  0 

Advanced  on  French  Public  Securities, 25,064,517  40 

Ditto  by  the  Branch  Banks, 1,438,405  0 

Advanced  by  the  State  on  Treasury  Bonds  of  the  Republic,  . 50,000,000  0 

Advanced  by  the  State  on  the  Loan  of  1 50,000/X)0f,  . . 50,000,000  0 

Loan  of  10,000,000f.,  to  the  city  of  Paris, 1,000,000  0 

Loan  of  3,000,000f.,  to  the  city  of  Marseilles, 1,000,000  0 

Loan  to  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 3,000,000  0 

Government  Stock  reserved,  ........  10,000,000  0 

Ditto  disposable, 42,581,488  13 

Vested  in  Public  Securities  by  the  New  Branch  Banks,  . . 12,779,541  30 

Hotel  and  Furniture  of  the  Bank, 4,000,000  0 

Landed  Property  of  the  Branch  Banks, 2,284,653  0 

Interest  in  tne  National  Discount  Office, 200,000  0 

Ditto  of  the  Branch  Banks, 230,000  0 

Commercial  Bills  protested,  and  not  yet  honored,  • 5,997,353  39 

Ditto  in  the  Branca  Banks, 3,557,217  0 

Expenses  of  the  management  of  the  Bank, 571,020  86 

Ditto  of  the  Branch  Banks, 486,871  0 

Sundries, 924,538  95 


Total  Francs, 687,449,397  84 
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No.  IV. 

A Law  relating  to  Banking  in  New  York. 

The  following  “ Act,  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  ‘ An  Act  to  abolish  the 
Office  of  Bank  Commissioner,  and  for  other  Purposes,  passed  April 
18th,  1843,  ’ ” passed  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  December  4th, 
1847 : — 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  As- 
sembly, do  enact  as  follows : — 

§ 1.  The  third  section  of  the  Act  entitled  “ An  Act  to  Abolish  the 
Office  of  Bank  Commissioner,  and  for  other  Purposes,”  passed  April  18th, 
1843,  is  hereby  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : — 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comptroller,  secretary  of  state,  and  treasurer, 
on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in 
each  year,  to  fix  upon  and  determine  some  Saturday  in  the  quarter  of 
the  year  then  ended,  in  respect  to  which  every  incorporated  bank,  bank- 
ing association,  and  individual  banker  in  the  State,  shall  make  a report 
of  the  character  hereinafter  specified.  Immediately  after  each  determi- 
nation of  such  Saturday,  the  officers  hereinbefore  named  shall  cause  no- 
tice thereof  to  be  published  daily,  for  six  successive  days,  in  such  news- 
paper published  in  the  city  of  Albany  as  shall  for  the  time  being  have 
the  publication  of  legal  notices,  under  the  Act  entitled  “ An  Act  to  Pro- 
vide for  the  Public  Printing,”  passed  March  5th,  1846,  or  shall  serve  a 
copy  of  such  notice  upon  each  incorporated  bank,  banking  association,  or 
individual  banker  in  the  State,  by  delivering  the  same  to  some  officer  or 
clerk  thereof,  at  their  respective  places  of  business,  or  by  depositing  the 
same  in  the  post-office,  directed  to  each  of  such  banks,  banking  associa- 
tions, and  individual  bankers,  or  some  officer  thereof,  at  their  places  of 
business  respectively. 

f It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  incorporated  bank,  banking  association, 
or  individual  banker  in  the  State,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February, 
May,  August,  and  November,  of  each  year,  to  make  and  transmit  to  the 
comptroller  a quarterly  report,  which  report  shall  be  made  on  the  oath  of 
the  president  and  cashier,  and  shall  contain  a true  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  banker  making  such 
report,  before  the  transaction  of  any  business,  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
specified  in  the  notice  of  the  comptroller,  secretary  of  state,  and  trea- 
surer, next  preceding  the  date  of  such  report,  in  respect  to  the  following 
items  and  particulars  ; to  wit : — 

Loans  and  discounts,  overdrafts,  due  from  banks,  due  from  directors  of 
the  banks  or  banking  associations  making  the  report ; due  from  brokers, 
real  estate,  specie,  cash  items,  stocks  and  promissory  notes,  bills  of  sol- 
vent banks,  bills  of  suspended  banks,  loss  and  suspense  account,  capital, 
circulation,  (distinguishing  that  received  from  the  comptroller  from  the 
old  outstanding  bills,)  profits,  amount  due  to  banks,  amount  due  to  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  other  than  banks,  amount  due  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  State,  amount  due  to  the  commissioners  of  canal  fund,  amount  due 
to  depositors  on  demand,  amount  due,  not  included  under  either  of  the 
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above  heads.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comptroller  to  publish  such 
reports  together  in  the  newspapers  printed  in  the  city  of  Albany,  in  this 
section  before  named,  accompanied  with  a summary  of  the  items  of  cap* 
ital,  circulation  and  deposits,  specie  and  cash  items,  public  securities  and 
private  securities ; and  the  separate  report  of  each  bank,  banking  asso- 
ciation, and  individual  banker,  shall  be  published  in  a newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  county ; if  a newspaper  is  published  in  the  city  or  town  in 
which  any  bank  is  situated,  such  publication  shall  be  had  in  such  papers 
in  which  such  bank,  or  banking  association,  or  banking-house  of  such  in- 
dividual banker  shall  be  situated,  at  the  expense  of  such  bank  or  bank- 
ing association,  or  individual  banker. 

§ 2.  Section  four  of  the  Act  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  referred 
to,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows ; to  wit : — 

The  comptroller  shall  publish  the  reports  and  summary  required  by 
the  third  section  of  this  Act,  together  in  one  paper,  on  or  before  the  25th 
day  of  August,  November,  February,  and  May,  in  each  year ; and  the 
expense  of  such  publication  shall  be  defrayed  by  a percentage  assessed 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  all  the  banks,  and  banking  associations,  and  in- 
dividual bankers  doing  business  under  the  “ Act  to  Authorize  the  Busi- 
ness of  Banking,"  passed  April  18th,  1838,  or  of  any  Act  amending  the 
same  in  the  said  State ; and  if  any  such  bank,  banking  association,  or  indi- 
vidual banker  shall  fail  to  furnish  to  the  comptroller  its  quarterly  report 
in  time  for  such  publication,  it  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  comptroller  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  applied  by  him  to  the  expense  of  publish- 
ing the  quarterly  reports.  And  if  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  in- 
dividual banker,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  quarterly  report  re- 
quired by  the  third  section  of  this  Act,  for  two  successive  quarters,  it  shall 
forfeit  its  charter  (if  an  incorporated  bank),  and  its  privileges  as  a bank- 
ing association  or  individual  banker,  if  organized  or  doing  business  under 
the  Act  of  April  18th,  1838,  in  this  section  before  referred  to ; and  every 
such  bank,  banking  association,  and  individual  banker  may  be  proceeded 
against,  and  its  affairs  closed,  in  any  manner  now  required  by  law  in  case 
of  an  insolvent  bank  or  banking  association. 

§ 3.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  comptroller,  there  shall  be  good 
cause  to  report  that  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  banker, 
has  made  an  incorrect  or  imperfect  quarterly  return,  or  is  in  an  unsound 
dr  unsafe  condition  to  do  banking  business,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  have 
the  books,  papers,  and  affairs  of  such  banks,  banking  associations,  or  in- 
dividual banker,  examined  by  some  competent  person,  to  be  designated 
by  him,  who  shall  examine  fully  into  his  books,  papers,  and  affairs,  forth- 
with, and  report  to  the  comptroller,  on  oath,  the  result  of  such  examina- 
tion ; a copy  of  which  report  shall  be  forthwith  published,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  Act,  in  respect  to  the 
publication  of  quarterly  returns.  The  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  of 
every  examination  shall  be  defrayed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
second  section  of  this  Act  for  paying  the  expenses  of  publishing  quarterly 
returns. 

§ 4.  All  individual  bankers,  and  all  banking  associations,  which  are 
now  or  shall  be  hereafter  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking,  under  the 
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K'sions  of  th/e  Act  entitled  “ An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Business  of 
ing,”  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  on  the  full  amount  of  capital  ac- 
tually paid  in,  or  secured  to  be  paid  in,  as  such  capital,  by  them  seveTatty^ — • 
at  the  actual  market  value  of  such  securities,  to  be  estimated  by  the 
comptroller,  without  any  reduction  for  the  debts  of  such  individual  banker, 
or  banking  association  ; but  in  no  case  shall  the  capital  of  any  such  bank- 
ing association,  or  individual  banker,  be  estimated  at  a less  sum  than  the 
amount  of  circulating  notes  delivered  to  such  banking  association,  or  indi- 
vidual banker,  and  not  returned  to  the  comptroller  ; and,  in  case  the  cap- 
ital of  such  banking  association  has  been  reduced  by  the  surrender  of 
any  securities  to  the  stockholders  thereof,  and  the  certificates  of  stock 
held  on  account  of  such  securities  being  surrendered  to  such  banking  as- 
sociation and  cancelled,  such  banking  association  shall  not  be  subject  to 
taxation  upon  such  part  of  its  capital. 

$ 5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  apply  to  any  bank  or  banking 
association  which  has  reduced  its  capital  stock  in  violation  of  the  twenty- 
eight  section  of  an  Act  entitled  “ An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Business  of 
Banking,”  passed  April  18th,  1838. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  all  the  Banks  in  the  United  States  : * — 


BANK  CAPITAL  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 


StMSI 

Mains,  . 

Nsw  Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Mieeachueelte,  . 
Rhode  bland,  , 
Connecticut,  • 
New  York,  . 

New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  • 
Delaware.  • 
Maryland, 

Dietrict  of  Gofombia, 
Virginia,  . 

North  Carolina,  , 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 

Ohio,  . . 

Kentucky,  . 

Indiana,  . 

Michigan,  • 
Tennessee,  . 
Alabama,  • 
Louisiana,  • 

HMSOQTii 

Iowa,  . 

Wisconsin, 

Tuns, 

Florida,  . 

Illinois, 


Totals, 


Population 

185a 

563.000 

318.000 

314.300 

965.000 

147.600 

372.000 
8,099,200 

480.300 
2^50,000 

90,400 

576.100 
54,000 

1,428,800 

870.600 

639.100 

960.000 
2,160,000 

988.000 

1.250.000 

397.600 

1.060.000 

800.000 

625.000 

680.000 

661.600 

175.000 

306.000 

176.000 

85.000 
860,000 
196,700 


35 
22 
27 

130 

63 

42 

196 

26 

63 

9 

24 

4 

36 
19 
14 
17 
67 
26 
13 

6 

21 

2 

5 
1 

6 
1 
1 
1 


Bank 
Capital . 

3.548.000 

2.205.000 

2.225.000 

38.260.000 

11.189.000 

10.073.000 

51.000. 000 
3.754,900 

18.676.000 

1.440.000 

9.072.000 
1,182,300 

9.713.000 

3.650.000 

11.431.000 

6.330.000 

7.490.000 

10.180.000 

2.083.000 

762.000 

8.165.000 

2.000. 000 

13,600,000 

100.000 

1.206.000 

200,000 

, 225,000 
300,000 


Bank 

Circulation. 

2,600,000 

1.760.000 

2.850.000 

17.000. 000 

2.550.000 

5.200.000 

26.000. 000 

3.040.000 

11.980.000 
800,000 

f 3,380,000 

1 300.000 

8.200.000 

3.600.000 

1 7.700.000 
f 4,500,000 
11,000,000 

• 8,000,000 

3.500.000 
780, 000 

f 5,600,000 

1 3.500.000 

6.600.000 

1 100,000 

2.400.000 

1 200.000 
1 300,000 
1300,000 


Bank  Coin* 

475.000 

150.000 

127.000 

3,000,000 

262.000 

638.000 

12,000,000 

622.000 

7.200.000 
200.000 

f 2,812,000 
f 280,000 

2.527.000 

1.500.000 
f 2,500,000 
f 1,600,000 

2.750.000 

2.800.000 

1.197.000 

120,000 

1 1,500,000 
f 1,500,000 
8,000,000 
1 50,000 

1.600.000 
f 50,000,. 

f 100,000 

1 100,000 


23,368,000  856  *228,061,200  *143,630,000  *55,460,000 


* In  lisu  of  the  table  published  In  the  English  edition  we  insert  a statement  brought  down  to  the  yeat 
+861,  from  recent  documents,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bankers*  Magazine,  published  at  Boa- 
ton.  — Am.  Pub. 
f Estimated  in  part. 
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Abolition  of  notes  under  £5.  In  Scotland,  330; 
in  Ireland,  375. 

Abundance  of  money.  Usually  precedes  a season 
of  pressure,  52,  57 ; and  follows  it,  60. 

Acceptance-book.  Describe  it,  16a 

of  a bill  of  exchange  should  not  be 

written  on  the  bock  of  the  bill,  30. 

Accepter  or  Acceptor  of  a bill  of  exchange. 
Which  should  we  write?  10. 

Accommodation  bills.  In  what  cases  a party  can 
enforce  payment,  36;  how  are  they  known? 
21,  40. 

Account  current.  What  is  the  difference  between 
an  account  current  and  a current  account  ? 164. 

, mode  of  opening  one,  164. 

Accountant.  His  books  should  be  a check  upon 
the  cash  department,  131 ; his  department,  1 37. 

Acta  of  Parliament  quoted.  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
1832,  233 ; Bank  Charter  Act  of  1814,  233.  284, 
288 ; Act  of  1814  to  regulate  Joint-Stock  Banks 
in  England,  308 ; Joint-stock  Companies  Wind- 
ing-up Act,  1848,311 ; Hibernian  Bank  Act,  369; 
Act  of  1845  for  Regulating  Banks  in  Ireland, 
372. 

Addresses.  Desirable  to  indorsements  of  bills  of 
exchange,  30. 

Administration  of  the  office,  126. 

Administrative  functions  in  a bank.  Their  distil* 
button,  107 ; by  whom  ought  they  to  be  exer- 
cised? ib. 

Advances.  Different  ways  In  which  advances  are 
made  by  bankers,  2. 

on  its  own  shares,  no  banking  company 

allowed  to  do  so  that  Is  formed  under  the  new 
Act,  309. 

Advice  hook.  Describe  it,  163. 

journal.  Describe  it,  163. 

Age.  Expectations  of  life  at  different  ages,  27 ; of 
directors,  104 ; different  tables  of,  231 ; at  which 
clerks  are  admitted  into  a bank,  129. 

Agreements  with  the  Bank  of  England.  Provi- 
sions in  the  Act  of  1844  respecting  banks  that 
had  formed  them,  288 ; a list  of  those  banks,  289. 

Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank  of  Ireland, 
372;  their  stoppage,  55;  their  mode  of  book- 
keeping, 117. 

Allotment  of  shares  In  a new  bank,  203. 

Almsgiving.  Kindness  to  the  poor  need  not  al- 
ways take  this  form,  410. 

Alteration.  Material,  in  a bill  of  exchange,  viti- 
ates the  bill,  35 ; what  is  a material  alteration  ? 
ib. 

Alterations.  In  deads  of  settlement,  how  mads, 
301. 


America.  Money  table  of  the  United  States,  197 ; 
the  par  of  exchange  between,  and  London,  196; 
laws  respecting  the  circulation  of  gold  coins,  197: 
value  of  sovereigns  in,  198 ; the  expenses  ov 
sending  gold  to,  ib. ; trade  with  India,  342;  a 
summary  of  all  the  banks  in,  442;  pressure  in, 
in  1836,  55. 

American  dollars.  How  turned  into  pounds  star- 
ling, 191. 

securities  Large  suras  invested  in,  in 

1838,  56. 

Amsterdam.  Mode  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
value  of  gold  at,  221. 

Amusements  of  a banker,  14. 

Analogy.  Arguments  from,  the  nature  of,  391. 

Anderson,  J.  A.,  general  manager  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  Scotland.  His  opinion  as  to  bankers 
holding  their  reserves  in  bills  of  exchange,  46. 

Angel.  The  name  of  an  old  English  coin;  the 
origin  of  the  application,  223. 

Annual  dinner  to  clerks.  A good  practice,  401. 

Annuities  granted  by  the  Provident  Clerks'  Asso- 
ciation, 229 ; on  what  terms  they  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  savings  banks,  230 ; Long  Annui- 
ties, how  a purchase  of  is  entered  in  the  Danker*# 
books,  191. 

Application  for  shares  In  a new  bank.  Form  of 

one,  203. 

Apprenticeship.  None  required  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness as  a banker,  1. 

Approaching  failure.  Symplons  of,  which  a bank- 
er should  observe,  27. 

April  The  highest  calculation  of  the  country 
banks  is  in  this  month,  293, 294. 

Arbitration  of  exchanges.  What  is  it?  194;  ex- 
amples, 195,  201. 

Arrangement  of  counters  and  desks  in  a bank,  128. 

Art,  Scriptural,  of  getting  rich,  418. 

Artificial  memory.  Applied  to  figures,  199. 

Ashburton,  Lord.  His  evidence  respecting  the 
Bank  of  France,  433. 

Assets  and  liabilities  of  a bank  musLunder  the 
new  Act,  be  published  every  month,  309. 

Assimilation  of  the  currency  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, 337. 

Assistance  In  times  of  pressure.  Great  prudence 
necessary  in  granting,  59. 

Attendance,  punctual,  of  bank  darks  In  the  morn- 
ing, 140. 

Auditors.  Under  the  new  Act,  two  or  more  not 
being  directors,  must  be  chosen  at  a general 
meeting  of  shareholders,  309. 

August.  The  lowest  circulation  of  tbs  country 
banks  Is  In  this  month,  293, 291 
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Authorized  iesuee.  Of  *11  the  banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  290;  of  each  jolntztock  bank  InEng- 
land,  304 ; of  each  bank  in  Scotland,  329 ; of 
each  bank  In  Ireland,  379. 

Authors,  Scotch,  write  11  accepter/'  instead  of 
“acceptor,"  of  a bill  of  exchange,  10;  “ indor- 
sation" more  frequently  than  “indorsement," 
11;  they  speak  highly  of  their  system  of  ex- 
changes, 323,  324;  they  censure  the  English 
banks  for  re-discounting  their  bills,  323  ; and  for 
not  allowing  interest  on  current  accounts,  325 ; 
and  for  charging  commission,  ib. ; and  for  hav- 
ing loo  small  a paid-up  capital,  320. 

Avoirdupois  weight,  196. 

Babbage,  Charles.  His  observations  on  the  dex- 
terity of  clerks,  175. 

Bacon,  Lord.  His  observations,  applied  to  bank- 
ing, l49- 

Bad  management.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of 
joint-stock  banks,  113. 

Balance,  amount  of,  an  indication  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  party,  27. 

, to.  What  is  it,  and  how  performed,  153. 

, daily.  How  made,  169;  tends  to  the 

improvement  of  the  clerks,  146;  weekly,  170; 
half-yearly,  171. 

- sheet.  Exhibited  at  the  general  meeting 

. . . . . • . > i ,,n. 


Government  to  Directors,  suspending  the  Act  of 
1844,  247 ; the  periodical  returns  will  be  observed 
minutely  in  seasons  of  pressure,  60;  bankers 
cannot  depend  on  them  for  assistance  in  seasons 
of  pressure,  79.  . . ^ 

administration  of  the  office- 


salaries  to  clerks,  134;  holidays,  143;  surety 
bonds,  136;  medical  attendance,  141. 

of  F ranee.  See  F ranee. 

of  Ireland.  See  Ireland. 

- of  Scotland.  See  Scotland. 


of  shareholders  of  joint-stock  banks,  110;  objec 
lions  to  it,  ib. 

Provision  of  deeds  of  settlement 


respecting,  301. 

-sheets.  Form  of  one,  166;  form  of  an- 


other, 173. 

Bank.  The  word  derived  from  “banco,"  the  Ita- 
lian word  for  “ bench,"  1 ; is  it  singular  or  plu- 
rul,  8 ; state  the  cases  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
singular,  and  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  plural,  8. 
the  building.  Should  be  in  a respectable 


Krt  of  the  town,  126;  should  be  a handsome 
ildiog,  ib. 

Bank  Charter  of  1844.  Divided  the  bank  into  two 
departments,  62;  the  issue  department  to  issue 
£ 14.000,000  upon  securities,  62 ; compelled  the 
bank  to  issue  notes  against  gold,  at  £3  17s.  9 d. 
per  ounce,  ib. ; the  bank  may  extend  her  issue 
under  certain  circumstances,  16. ; remarks  on  the 
Act,  62;  its  suspension,  63;  was  fairly  tried, 

74,  75 ; is  said  to  have  secured  the  convertibili- 
ty of  the  note,  61 ; advantages  supposed  to  have 
been  expected  from  it,  66  ; produced  abundance 
of  money,  67  ; caused  a low  rate  of  interest,  68  ; 
led  to  speculations,  ib. ; its  effects  on  the  bank 
management,  69 ; does  not  admit  of  those  expan- 
sions of  the  currency  that  are  required  by  the 
domestic  transactions  of  the  country,  ib. ; Its  ef- 
fects in  respect  to  the  railway  deposits,  70 ; in  re- 
gard to  exportations  of  gold  for  specific  purposes. 
ib.  ; in  regard  to  a demand  for  gold  by  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  or  the  country  banks  of  England,  70 ; 
its  effects  in  producing  and  aggravating  pressure, 

71 ; tends  to  create  panic,  as  well  as  pressure, 

72;  deprives  the  Bank  of  England  of  the  power 
of  granting  adequate  assistance  during  a pres 
sure,  73;  what  we  have  yet  to  learn  respecting 
it,  75;  principles  on  which  bankers  should  con 
duct  their  establishments  during  its  continuance, 

76 ; gives  advantage  to  capitalists.  81 : effect  on 
the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England,  240;  Gov 
eminent  letter  suspending  it,  247 ; comparative 
view  of  its  effects  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Eng 
land,  380. 

of  England.  Original  establishment,  232; 

the  charters  of,  233 ; term  of  that  granted  in 
1844,  233;  the  principles  of  its  administration, 

237  ; its  branches,  239 ; principles  of  their  ad- 
ministration, 210;  the  laws  of  the  currency  with 
reference  to  the  Bank  of  England,  ib  : objec- 
tions to  one  bank  of  issue,  213 ; letter  from  the 

Add 


■ U1  KA-VW40I1U,  a/w 

Banker.  What  is  one?  1.  421;  does  not  legally 
require  an  apprenticeship,  1;  his  qualifications, 
12 ; should  be  a roan  of  wisdom  rather  than  of 
genius,  ib. ; should  possess  decision,  13;  and 
firmness,  ib. ; not  of  a hasty  temper,  ib.  ; not 
swayed  by  a personal  or  constitutional  prepos- 
session, ib.  ; should  know  himself,  ib. ; of  pru- 
dent habits,  14  ; should  know  how  to  select  ®u  li- 
able instruments.  15;  should  know  how  to  work 
through  others,  ib, ; should  economize  his  own 
time,  ib. ; observe  a principle  of  order,  21  ; 
shorten  his  interviews,  ib.  ; should  have  a talent 
for  obtaining  and  recording  information,  16; 
should  gel  a Knowledge  of  the  means  and  trans- 
actions of  his  customers,  18;  should  always 
have  general  principles,  ib.;  should  cultivate 
chiefly  some  main  branches  of  business,  19; 
should  exercise  due  caution  in  taking  new  ac- 
counts, ib. ; a small  banker  should  not  take 
large  accounts,  19 ; should  study  the  rules  of  dis- 
counting bills,  20;  should  guard  against  forge- 
ries, 21 ; should  avoid  dead  loans,  23;  even  to 
rich  men,  ib. ; advances  on  deeds  should  only  be 
made  on  special  occasions,  25 ; bills  of  lading  and 
dock-warrants  should  be  avoided,  26;  and  »o 
should  policies  of  insurance,  ib. ; he  should  ob- 
serve the  signs  of  approaching  failure  in  his  cus- 
tomers and  others,  27;  should  understand  the 
“ nursing"  of  an  account,  27. 

Bankers,  London.  In  the  year  1746,  were  usually 
members  of  the  company  of  goldsmiths,  1 ; do 
not  usually  grant  interest  on  deposits,  3.  Set 
London. 

Banker’s  Clerk,  The.  Quotation  from  an  excellent 
book  so  called,  140. 

Bankers' Magazine.  Quotation  from,  18;  reasons 
for  all  bankers  promoting  its  circulation  among 
their  officers,  148;  is  a record  of  banking  and 
currency,  329.  ^ „ , _ 

Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Operated  from  the  issue  department  by  the  Act 
of  1844,  83;  its  state  on  September  7,  1844,  84  ; 
viewed  as  an  independent  bank,  it  has  loo  laree  * 
capital,  ib;  and  too  large  a rest,  ib. ; classifica- 
tion of  ita  deposits,  86;  how  far  permanent,  87 ; 
how  ita  deposits  are  affected  by  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, ib. ; its  investments,  i b ; whether  or 
not  convertible,  ib. ; Government  stock  and  an- 
nuities, 86 ; short  loans,  ib  ; advances  on  defi- 
ciency bills,  89 ; the  reserve,  ib. ; how  affected 
by  the  importations  of  gold,  90.  The  operations 
of  the  hanking  department  from  September, 
1944,  to  September,  1845,90;  reduced  the  rate  of 
discount  to  2*  per  cent.,  90 ; adopted  the  princi- 
ple of  a minimum  rale  of  discount,  ib. ; compe- 
tition for  discounts,  ib. ; inquiry  how  far  the 
bank  rate  of  discount  governs  the  market  rate, 
ib. ; the  true  principles  of  banking,  91;  tenden- 
cy of  a low  rate  of  interest  to  produce  specula- 
tions, ib. ; the  public  duties  of  the  banking  de- 

Ertment,  ib. ; administration  of,  from  Septem- 
r,  1845,  to  September.  1846,  92;  various  rates 
of  interest,  ib. ; principles  on  which  the  rale  of 
interest  is  regulated,  ib. ; railway  deposits,  how 
managed,  92;  administration  of,  from  September, 
1846,  to  September.  1947,  ib. ; various  rates  of 
interest,  ib. ; unfavorable  course  of  exchange,  93 ; 
deficient  harvest,  ib  ; deficiency  bills,  ib. ; pres- 
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i In  April,  98;  restricted  their  discounts,  id. ; 
refused  to  grant  loans  on  exchequer  bills,  id. ; 
borrowed  money  on  console,  id. ; censures  on 
the  bank  directors,  id. ; practice  of  London 
bonkers,  94 ; question  as  to  the  publication  of 
the  bank’s  reserve,  id. ; administration  of, 
from  September  1847,  to  September  1848,  id. ; 
rates  of  interest  charged,  id. ; failures  of  houses 
In  the  com  trade,  ana  of  other  large  commercial 
houses,  95 ; advances  made  by  the  bank,  id. ; 
lent  stock,  exchequer  bills,  and  India  bonds,  96 ; 
deputation  from  the  London  bankers  waited  on 
the  Government,  id. ; letter  from  the  Govern- 
ment suspending  the  Act  of  1844, 96 ; state  of  the 
bank’s  reserve,  id. ; decline  of  the  pressure,  97 ; 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  first  four  years 
of  the  operations  of  the  banking  department,  96 ; 
Importance  of  this  review,  id. 

Bankrupt.  The  word  derived  from  two  Italian 
words,  which  signify  a broken  bench,  2 ; joint- 
stock  banks  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  bankrupt- 
cy, 310;  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  excepted, 
by  9 A 10  Vic.  cap.  86,  381. 

Bankrupts.  If  all  the  parties  to  a bill  are  bank- 
rupts, the  holder  may  prove  (or  the  fall  amount 
tinder  each  commission,  34. 

' ■"  ■-  , fraudulent.  In  no  case  should  bankers 

retake  their  accounts.  396. 

Banks.  How  divided,  1 ; the  business  of,  <6. ; the 
disposable  means  of,  2;  tbs  expenses  of,  id. 

Belfast,  banks  in,  371 ; table  of  their  capital,  Ac., 

id. 

■ ■ Banking  Company.  Its  origin,  371 ; its 
branches,  ib. 

Ball,  Gavin  Mason,  author  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Joint-stock  Banking.  Quotations  from,  on  the 
qualifications  of  directors.  104:  ditto  of  mana- 
gers. 107. 

Bell,  Robert,  manager  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
in  Edinburgh.  His  first  letter  to  the  author,  320; 
hts  second  letter.  325. 

Benevolence,  the  autios  of.  Inculcated  by  Moses, 
409 ; by  Job.  408 ; by  Solomon,  id. ; in  the  New 
Testament,  id  ; the  rule  by  which  it  should  be 
exercised,  id. ; should  not  be  indiscriminate,  409. 

Bequest.  Form  of  one  to  the  Provident  Clerk’s 
Association,  229. 

Bible,  a code  of  laws,  not  a book  of  adjudged  cases, 
395 ; its  political  economy,  418.  See  Scripture. 

Bill-brokers.  Bankers’  loans  to,  48 ; failure  of,  id. 

- ■ — people  who  discount  with,  when  money 
is  abundant  and  cheap,  return  to  their  banker  in 


seasons  of  pressure,  59. 

banks  should  not  depend  on  them  for 

assistance  In  seasons  of  pressure.  79. 

Bill  committee,  302. 

journal.  Describe  it,  159. 

ledger.  Describe  it,  159. 

-T — register.  Describe  it,  169. 

Bills  offered  for  discount.  Various  classes  of,  20 ; 

topics  of  inquiry  about  them,  21. 

* — — presented  for  payment  by  bankers,  5. 

— if  a banker  misapplies  bills  lodged  by  his  cus- 
tomer, who  loses  7 36. 

of  exchange.  What  Is  one  ? 29 ; the  form, 

id. ; who  are  the  parties  to  one  7 30 ; how  are 
they  divided  7 20 ; what  is  a set  of  bills  7 31 ; 
what  stamps  are  required  7 33 ; when  must  a bill 
be  presented  7 32;  when  must  a notice  of  dishon- 
or be  given  7 (See  Notice) ; formed  a Urge  part  of 
the  circulation  of  Lancashire,  40;  forms  of  for- 
eign hills,  39;  some  bankers  hold  their  reserves 
in,  46. 

— - of  lading.  Not  proper  security  on  which  a 
hanker  should  make  advances,  26. 

Bishop,  the  admonitions  of,  have  leas  effect  upon 
some  people  than  the  frown  of  a banker,  7. 

Blair,  Alexander,  treasurer  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  . 
Organized  the  Edinburgh  clearing-house,  324 ; 1 


letter  addressed  to,  by  Mr.  Kinnear,  on  sTehan mf 
companies,  349. 

Boards  of  directors.  Govern  the  joint-stock  hsnlra> 
108,  301 ; should  be  composed  of  members  of  va- 
rious ages,  104]  should  treat  the  manager  with 
kindness  and  confidence,  105 ; should  guard 
against  the  undue  ascendencyof  individual  roem- 
bers,  122,  382 ; should  not  be  guided  too  much  by 
the  applauses  or  admonitions  of  the  shareholders, 
122;  should  be  well  paid  for  their  services,  12 
duliee  of,  towards  the  servants  of  the  bank,  401. 
See  Directors. 

Boating,  a serviceable  recreation  for  bank  clerks, 
141. 

Bonds  of  security.  Form  of,  given  by  managers, 
205;  and  by  clerks,  206;  cash  credit  bonds,  210: 
of  the  Guarantee  Society,  224. 

Book  keeping.  The  Importance  of,  117;  banks 
should  estimate  their  losses,  118;  should  keep  an 
account  of  the  bills  re-discounted,  id. ; each  branch 
should  have  a good  system  of,  118. 

— — ; j banking.  A system  of,  150;  tbs 

horizontal.  176 ; comparison  between  commercial 
and  banking,  180;  books  connected  with  the 
clearing,  253. 

Branches.  Of  the  Bank  of  England,  239;  of  the 
Banks  of  Scotland.  315;  of  ths  banks  in  Ireland. 
358,  366,  371 ; of  the  country,  private,  and  joint- 
stock  banks,  291,  321 ; of  ths  joint-stock  banks  in 
London,  279, 
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• of  the  Bank  of  England  at  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  diminished  the  bill  circulation  of  Lan- 
cashire, 40;  the  circulation  of,  in  notes  and 
drafts,  239. 

of  joint-stock  banks.  Their  advantages, 

106  ; give  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  money, 
id. ; are  opened  in  places  that  could  not  support 
an  independent  bank,  id. ; promote  the  distribu- 
tion of  capital,  109;  secure  a better  system  of 
management,  id. ; require  a proportionate  paid- 
up  capital,  i’6. ; require  competent  managers, 
and  a good  system  of  discipline,  1 10 ; comparison 
between  branch  banks  and  independent  banks. 
id  ; rules  for  governing,  118 ; of  the  London  sod 
Westminster  Bank,  266* 

Branch  department,  what  books  are  kept  there,  164. 

Brokers’  bills.  First  class  bills  so  called,  are  dis- 
counted by  bankers,  46  -48. 

Bullion,  Thomas.  A signature  to  a series  of  letters 
to  a branch  manager  In  the  Bankers’  Magazine, 

Business  habits.  What  are  they  7 147. 

Calouultzns  boys.  Principles  of  their  operations, 
199. 

Calculations,  banking,  with  reference  to.  Ths  dis- 
count of  bills,  184 ; Interest  at  6 per  cent.,  184; 
Interest  at  5 per  cent.,  186 ; use  of  interest  tables, 
id. ; interest  on  current  accounts,  187 ; composi- 
tion for  stamp  duties,  188 ; time  that  notes  re- 
main in  circulation,  t’6. ; to  calculate  commis- 
sions, 189;  dividends  on  stock,  id  ; long  annul* 
ties,  191 ; stock -brokers’  charges,  id  ; American 
dollars  and  French  rentes,  191;  foreign  bills  of 
exchange,  192;  arbitration  of  exchanges,  194; 
the  value  of  gold  in  different  countries,  195 ; par 
of  exchange,  196;  money  table  of  the  United 
Slates,  197 ; value  of  sovereigns  in  America,  198; 
money  table  for  India,  id. ; to  ascertain  bow 
many  persons  enter  a bank  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  199 ; calculating  boys,  id. ; systems  of  arti- 
ficial memory,  id. ; questions  for  calculation,  20L 

Call  over.  What  is  it,  and  how  should  it  be  par- 
formed?  153  176. 

Calmness.  A banker  should  always  maintain  a 
feeling  of,  16 ; should  observe  it  in  bis  reproofs, 
150. 

Cancelled.  How  Is  a check  cancelled,  and  when! 
154. 
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ChpHaL  Banks  should  hares  sufficient  amount  of, 
to  secure  self-dependence,  80. 

■ '■  paid-up,  of  a joint-stock  hank,  100;  evils 
of  too  small  a capital,  id. ; evils  of  too  much  cap- 
ital, 100,  264 ; proportion  of  capital  to  liabilities, 
101 ; modes  of  increasing  capital,  id. ; advan- 
tages of  a nominal  capital,  101 ; provisions  of 
the  new  Act  with  reference  to  capital,  102,  312; 
the  capital  of  all  the  joint-stock  banks  in  Eng- 
land, 305. 

of  each  of  the  joint-stock  hanks  in  Lon- 


don, 280 ; of  each  in  the  country,  302;  of  each  in 
Scotland,  316 ; of  the  banks  in  Ireland.  See  Ire- 
land. 

Capitalists.  Advantages  they  derive  from  hanks, 
2,  337. 

Case  of  need.  What  is  it  7 30. 

Cash.  Origin  of  the  word,  223. 

account  with  branches.  How  Is  It  kept,  169. 

book.  Describe  it  7 157. 

— ■ — credits.  What  are  they  7 332  ; wherein  do 
theydiffer  from  overdrawn  accounts  7 333;  utility 
of,  333  - 335 ; wherein  they  differ  from  discounts, 


— not  adopted  by  the  London  and 

Westminster  Bank,  265;  form  of  bond,  210:  di- 
minished in  Scotland  by  the  Act  of  1835,  328 ; 
their  advantages,  333;  diminished  in  Ireland  by 
the  runs  for  gold,  380. 

credit  bond,  forms  of,  210. 

department,  books  used  in  the,  156. 

Ctshier’a  department,  137 ; his  qualifications,  id. ; 
his  deficiencies,  143 ; checks  on  their  accuracy, 
131. 

Cast,  to,  or  cast-up.  What  is  it?  156;  how  to  do 
It  well,  152,  175. 

Catechism.  An  Index  may  be  used  as  one,  431. 

Chuses.  Of  the  failure  of  joint-stock  banks,  113  ; 
taking  over  the  unsound  business  of  private 
banks,  id. ; making  advances  on  dead  security. 
114 ; granting  accommodation  to  parties  engaged 
in  speculative  undertakings,  116;  a want  or  sys- 
tem and  discipline  in  conducting  its  aflhirs,  117 ; 
making  no  provision  against  contingencies,  119 ; 
delects  in  the  constitution  of  the  bank,  the  ap- 
pointment of  incompetent  persons,  or  an  unwise 
distribution  of  the  administrative  functions,  120; 
injudicious  proceedings  of  meetings  of  propria- 
tore,  122. 

Ckuses  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of 
Ireland,  366. 

Certificates  of  shares,  forms  of,  903-216. 

Chain  rule.  What  is  it 7 194. 

Change,  small,  obtained  from  banka,  4. 

Character,  personal,  of  parties.  An  element  In  a 
banker's  calculation  aa  to  the  credit  they  are  en- 
titled to,  18: 

Chartered  banks,  364 ; charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 232 ; of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  366 ; of  banka 
In  Scotland,  312-319;  of  the  new  joint-stock 
banks  in  England,  309,  389. 

Check-ledger.  Describe  it,  180;  advantages  of, 
189. 


Checks  upon  the  Issues  of  country  hanks,  296. 

Cheque.  Lees  trouble  to  write  one  than  to  count 
out  the  money,  5 ; useful  in  proving  payments. 

6;  must  not  be  drawn  on  a bank  more  than  fif- 
teen miles  distant,  32 ; should  we  write  “ cheque  ” 
or  11  check/1 12. 

Cheques.  Are  multiplied  by  the  bnsinees  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  256 ; utility  of  crossing,  268. 

Chief  accountant  His  duties,  137. 

clerk.  His  desk,  where  to  be  placed,  138  ; 

his  qualifications,  128 ; his  duties,  id. ; should  not 
have  much  manual  labor.  144 ; his  office  a good 
training  for  a manager,  148 ; his  duties  often  per- 
formed by  the  banker,  149. 

Circular  notes.  Form  of  those  lesued  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Bank,  218. 
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Circulation.  Different  meanings  of  the  word,  1 
the  Parliamentary  meaning,  379. 

Cities.  Analogy  between  cities  and  public  < 
nies,  392. 

Class  of  society  from  which  bank  darks  are  i 
taken,  129. 

Classes  of  bills  offered  to  a banker  for  discount,  1 

Classification  of  accounts  according  to  the  ] 
sion  of  the  parties,  16. 

Gay,  Sir  William.  His  motion  respecting  joint- 
stock  hanks,  63 ; his  questions  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  respecting  the  clearing,  283. 

Clearing.  Between  the  London  bankers,  252;  In- 
crease of,  by  the  business  of  the  Stock  ‘Exchange, 
254  ; a clearing  balance- sheet;  256 ; amount  of 
transactions  by  each  banker,  16. ; amount  of  in 
each  month,  257;  books  connected  with,  963; 
joint-stock  banks  excluded  from,  281. 

between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 


London  bankers,  257. 

between  the  banka  at  Newcastle-upote- 

The  presentment  of  a bill  for  paj- 


Tyne,  258. 

- house. 


ment  there  is  a legal  presentment,  36 ; operation* 
of  the,  described,  262. 

Clerks.  Their  selection  and  appointment,  199;  ffi» 
tribution  of  their  duties,  131 ; amount  of  tholr 
salaries,  132;  their  securities,  135;  the  system 
of  promotion,  136;  the  rules  of  discipline.  139; 
their  holidays,  141 ; training  of  derks  for  higher 
offices,  144;  chief  clerk,  where  he  should  ho 
placed,  128 ; his  duties,  139. 

Coin.  Origin  of  ths  word,  229 ; the  word  14  money ,f 
applied  to,  156.  , 

Collective  responsibility  of  nations,  390;  families, 
391  ; cities.  392 ; public  companies,  388. 

Commercial  Bank  of  London,  its  formation,  capi- 
tal, profits,  dividends,  and  surplus  funds,  275 ; ho 
prospectus,  277. 

— Exchange  Company  at  Glasgow, 


36a 

Commission  accounts  taken  by  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  265,  494. 

Commissions.  How  to  calculate.  189. 

Committees.  Of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  upon 
the  abolition  of  small  notes  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, in  1826,  extracts  from  their  reports,  312, 
336,  375. 

Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Bank 
of  England  Charter,  In  1832,  67 ; extract  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  63;  ditto, 
Mr.  George  Glyn,  261. 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  joint- 

stock  banks,  in  1836,  64 ; extracts  from  their  re- 
port, 301. 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  banks  of 

issue,  in  1840,  extracts  from  the  author's  evidence 
before  them,  240,  243,  294. 

- of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  appointed 


to  inquire  into  the  cause#  of  the  distress  of  1817, 
64 ; of  the  House  of  Commons,  reported  In  fevor 
of  the  continuance  of  the  Act  of  1844,  66;  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  extracts  from  their  report  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  distress  of  1847,  64. 

Compensation.  By  the  Act  of  1844,  to  banks  that 
issued  Bank  of  England  notes,  268. 

Composition  for  stamp-duty  on  notes.  How  calcu- 
lated, 188. 

Consols.  The  best  kind  of  Government  securities 
for  bankers  to  hold,  44 ; should  hold  other  slock 

too,  45. 

Constitutional  failings.  A banker  should  guard 
against,  13. 

Convertibility  of  the  bank  note.  What  it  means, 
64  ; the  Act  of  1844  said  to  have  secured  it,  t6. 

Copland,  Charles,  manager  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Ireland,  formerly  a manager  in  the  Provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland.  37a 

Copper.  Ita  specific  gravity,  how  coined,  196L 
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Corn  merchants.  Banka  hare  made  gnat  losses  tober,  1847,  247 ; suspension  removed  on  the  234 
through  advances  to,  116.  November , 1847,  243. 

Correlative  terms.  Drawer  drawee,  payer  payee,  David.  His  gratitude  and  humility,  404. 
mortgager  mortgagee,  indorser  indorsee,  discount*  Day-book.  Describe  it,  157. 
er  discounted,  noder  nodes.  30.  Days.  The  number  of,  that  Bank  of  England  notes, 

Gbtton,  William,  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  of  various  denominations,  remain  in  circulation, 
In  1844.  His  evidence  as  to  discounting  for  189. 

country  banks  of  issue,  291.  Dead  loans.  How  they  arise,  20 ; cannot  be  called 

Ooulthari’s  Interest  Tables,  188.  up  in  seasons  of  pressure,  58. 

Counterfeit  coin.  Less  through  banking,  6.  security.  Some  banks  have  lost  money  by 

Counters.  Arrangement  of,  in  a bank,  128;  should  making  advances  on,  23,  114. 

at  all  times  be  properly  appointed,  128.  Debt,  National.  Tbeamountof,  51. 

Country  banker.  How  afTected  in  seasons  of  pres-  Decision.  Very  necessary  In  & banker,  13,  107. 
sure,  58 ; has  greater  facilities  in  obtaining  in-  Declarations  of  secrecy.  Form  of,  signed  by  direc- 
formation  than  London  bankers,  18.  tors  and  officers  of  Joint-stock  banks,  207. 

Country  bankers.  Advance  money  on  a deposit  of  Deed  of  settlement,  205 ; provisions  of,  with  re- 
deeds,  26;  make  advances  by  way  of  overdraft,  gard  to  altering  the  regulations  of  the  company, 
23.  301 ; as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business 

banks.  Circulation  of,  restricted  by  the  of  hanking,  t6. ; as  to  the  degree  of  publicity  to 

Act  of  1844,  286 ; opinions  of  the  joint-stock  be  given  to  the  proceedings,  16. ; as  to  the  terms 

banks  respecting  the  country  circulation,  357.  on  which  the  company  is  to  be  dissolved,  302 ; 

department  in  a bank,  162;  what  books  provisions  of  under  the  new  Act,  309. 

are  kept  in  the,  163.  of  transfer.  Form  of,  216. 

- — - private  banks,  284  ; the  principles  of  their  Deeds  lodged  as  security  for  loans.  Rules  to  be  ob- 

administration,  id. ; the  provisions  of  ths  Act  of  served  respecting,  25. 

1844,  ib. ; the  regulations  imposed  on  such  as  Defects  of  character  in  a banker,  13. 
are  banks  of  issue  by  the  Act  of  1844,  ib. ; the  Deficiencies  of  cashiers.  How  provided  for,  143. 
laws  of  the  currency  with  reference  to  the  coun-  Department  of  tellers,  136 ; of  cashiers,  137 ; of  ac- 
try  hanks,  292 ; examination  of  the  author  on  the  countants,  i6. 

subject  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  294 ; the  clearing  be-  Deposit  receipts.  Form  of,  213  ; use  of,  429. 
tween  country  banks,  297.  Deposit- receipt- book.  Describe  it,  158. 

Courtesy.  Of  managers,  106 ; of  clerks,  400;  of  Deposits  in  a bank.  Are  reduced  in  seasons  of 
shareholders,  ib. ; of  directors,  402 ; of  annual  pressure,  58 ; the  system  of,  in  Scotland.  336. 

reports,  400.  Amount  of,  in  each  of  the  joint-stock 

Credit-book.  Describe  It,  163.  banks  of  London,  280. 

Credits  on  agents.  How  entered  in  the  books,  167.  Desks.  Arrangement  of,  in  a bank,  128. 

Cross  firing.  What  is  it  7 27.  Difference  between  the  pressures  of  1836  and  1839, 

Crossing  of  cheques.  The  usee  of,  258.  56. 

Currency  and  banking.  “A  Review  of  some  of  Diligence  in  business,  a source  of  wealth,  417. 
the  Principles  and  Plans  that  have  recently  on-  Direction,  or  notice,  left  by  a bank  clerk  when  A 
gaged  public  attention  with  reference  to  the  Ad-  bill  is  not  paid  on  presentation,  32. 
ministration  of  the  Currency,”  a quotation  from,  Director.  Should  be  a man  enjoying  public  conll- 
in  reference  to  the  principle  of  the  Act  o£  1844,  dence,  102 ; should  possess  a knowledge  of  com- 

62.  T mercial  business,  103 ; should  be  a man  of  strict 

Customers.  A banker  should  get  a knowledge  of  Integrity,  ib. : a man  of  influence  and  respecta- 
ble, 17.  bility,  16.  ; in  good  pecuniary  circumstances, 

--  books.  Should  be  correctly  and  neatly  104  ; should  have  time  to  give  attention  to  the 

written  up,  143;  are  checked  against  the  ledger,  bank,  ib. 

ib  Directors.  At  first  they  had  no  banking  experience, 

Cuibill,  Alfred  R.,  manager  of  the  Commercial  121 ; were  chosen  because  out  of  business,  ib. ; 

Bank  of  London,  previously  sub-manager  of  the  evil  of  managing  directors,  122,  348 ; and  secret 

London  and  County  Bank,  275.  committees,  122*  provisions  of  the  new  Act  re- 

specting, 309,  382. 

Daily  balance.  Describe  It,  146,  169.  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Their  number 

Danish  bill  of  exchange.  The  form  of  one,  39.  and  qualifications,  83;  have  always  been  liberal 

Dates.  Bank  of  England  commenced  1694,  present  towards  the  clerks  of  the  establishment,  136, 

charter  to  expire  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  Ireland,  356,  382. 

months’  notice  to  be  given  after  the  1st  day  of  Discipline.  Rules  of  In  a bank,  118,  139. 

August.  1856,  237.  Discount  of  bills.  Mode  of  calculating.  184. 

- - The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  opened  Discount  balance  book.  Describe  it,  16. 

on  the  10th  March ,1834,  259;  the  London  Joint-  journal  Describe  it,  159. 

acock  Bank  on  the  2lef  November,  1836,  270 ; the  ledger.  Describe  it.  159. 

Union  Bank  of  London,  on  the  4/A  February , -* register.  Describe  It,  159 ; abolition  of 

1839,  274 ; the  Commercial  Bank  of  London  in  179. 

1840,  275 ; the  London  and  County  Bank,  in  Discounting  bills.  Large  part  of  a banker’s  bust- 

September,  1836,  277.  ness,  20;  classes  of  bills  offered  for  discount,  ib. ; 

• — — of  the  establishment  of  all  the  joint-stock  rules  of,  21 ; points  of  examination  with  reform 

batiks  in  England,  302;  of  those  that  have  ceased  ence  to  bills  discounted,  t'6.,  28. 

906,  306.  Discrimination  of  character.  A necessary  quallfi- 

of  the  origin  of  the  banks  in  Scotland,  315 ; cation  in  a banker,  16. 

of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1845  in  Scotland,  Dissolution  of  a banking  company.  How  mads, 
313  ; in  Ireland,  362.  302. 

■■  ■■  — The  Bank  of  Ireland  commenced  the  25th  Dividends,  high.  Bankers  should  not  expect  them 
Jut m,  1783 : Provincial  Bank  in  1825;  National  under  the  Act  of  1844,  80. 

Bank  In  1834 ; Hibernian  Bank  in  1824 ; Royal  rate  of,  paid  by  the  joint-stock  banks  of 

Bank  in  1836;  Northern  Bank  in  1825;  Bel  last  London,  280;  by  the  country  joint-stock  banks, 

Banking  Company  in  1827;  Ulster  Bank  la  302;  paid  by  each  bank  in  Scotland,  315. 

1837.  See  these  banks.  . How  to  calculate,  189. 

- — Act  of  1844  was  suspended  on  the  25th  Oe- 1 Division  of  labor.  Necessary  in  a bank,  131,  174 
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Divine  Character.  A lovely  exhibition  of  the,  in 
the  words,  “ He  hath  pleasure  in  the  prosperity 
of  his  servants,”  402. 

Dock  warrants.  A banker  should  not  make  advan- 
ces on  them,  except  occasionally  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a customer,  26. 

Documents.  Banking,  202.  Documents  connect- 
ed with  the  formation  of  a joint-stock  bank, 
id.  ; the  deed  of  settlement,  206 ; bonds  of  secu- 
rity for  the  officers,  ib. ; declarations  of  secrecy, 
207  ; letters  of  guarantee,  208 ; letters  on  lodging 
deeds  or  other  securities,  209 ; memorandum  of 
agreement  with  reference  to  deeds,  ib. : cash 
credit  bond,  210;  letters  of  credit,  212;  deposit 
receipts,  213:  requisition  notes,  ib. ; letter  call- 
ing a general  meeting,  215;  special  contracts, 
216 ; notices  of  calls,  >6. ; certificates  of  shares, 
ib. ; deed  of  transfer  218  ; circular  notes  issued 
by  the  London  and  Westminster  bank,  t‘6.  ; a ta- 
ble showing  the  relative  value  of  gold  in  London 
and  Paris,  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  221;  a 
table  of  English  money  reduced  into  foreign,  222 ; 
bond  of  the  Guarantee  Society,  224;  Provident 
Clerks'  Benevolent  Fund,  226;  terms  of  savings 
bank  annuities,  230:  comparative  view  of  the 
expectation  of  life,  231. 

Domirie  Dirige  Nos.  The  motto  of  the  City  of 
London,  4(H. 

Double  entry,  book  keeping  by.  Describe  it,  181. 

Draught,  or  draft,  which  should  we  write  Ml. 

Dunedin  Bank.  Extract  from  their  prospectus,  321. 

Dutch  bill  of  exchange.  The  form  of  one,  39. 

coin,  English  money  reduced  into,  222. 

Duties  of  clerks.  The  distribution  of,  132. 

of  public  companies,  393.  1.  Duties  of  pat- 
riotism, 393.  — 2.  Duties  of  social  relationship, 
395.  — 3.  Duties  of  religion,  404.  — 4.  Duties  of 
benevolence,  407. 

East  India  bonds.  Bankers’  investments  in.  45. 

Economy,  domestic.  Promoted  by  banking,  6. 

should  not  be  too  strictly  regarded  by 

public  companies.  In  their  expenditure,  394  ; in 
their  buildings,  126;  in  their  salaries,  124;  in 
their  hospitality,  400;  in  their  pensions,  401. 

Education.  The  duty  of  educating  the  poor  bind- 
ing on  public  companies,  406;  ways  in  which 
the  duty  should  bq  discharged,  407. 

Education.  A religious  one,  a strong  recommenda- 
tion In  a candidate  for  the  office  of  bank  clerk, 
130. 

■■  ■ ■ effect  on  the  population,  410;  advantage 
to  banks  of  having  educated  servants,  412:  many 
public  companies  owe  their  existence  to,  411. 

English  money.  Reduced  into  Prussian,  Frankfort, 
Dutch,  and  French  coin,  222. 

Employment  previous.  To  be  inquired  into  before 
appointment  as  a bank  clerk,  1 30. 

Envy.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  should  not  be 
envied,  421. 

Equivalent  numbers.  Great  facilities  to  calculation 
by  substituting,  199. 

Evil  speaking  should  not  be  practised  between  pub- 
lic companies,  397. 

Examination  of  the  author  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on 
the  circulation  of  country  banks,  294. 

Example.  The  effects  of,  395. 

Exchange  banks  and  companies,  346 ; letter  of  the 
author  respecting,  id. ; extract  from  Mr.  Kin- 
near’s  pamphlet  respecting,  349;  those  estab- 
lished in  Scotland,  350 

Exchanges.  Between  bankers  in  London,  252;  be- 
tween bankers  in  the  country,  297;  between 
bankers  in  Scotland,  323,  344 ; in  Ireland,  383 ; 
in  Newcastle  on-Tyne,  258.  See  “ Clearing.” 

■■  foreign,  unfavorable,  usually  precedes 

a season  of  pressure,  52.  See  Foreign. 

Executor.  Should  open  a separate  account  at  a 


bank,  428. 


Exchequer  bills.  A banker  may  have  to  mO  or 
borrow  on  them  in  seasons  of  pressure,  58 ; loons 
on.  refused  by  the  bank  in  April,  1847,  70;  some 
banks  keep  their  reserves  in,  45;  Bank  of  a* 
land  did  so,  but  have  changed  for  stock,  45. 

Expectation  of  life.  A short  mode  of  ascertainfaQfc 

Expenditure.  A record  of,  preserved  by  keeping  a 
banker,  6 ; enumerate  the  accounts  that  are 
placed  under  this  head  in  the  general  ledger,  166; 
now  entered  in  the  books,  169. 

Expenses  of  a bank.  What  are  they  ? 2, 1661 

Failure.  When  a banker  foiled  In  Italy  his  bench 
was  broken  by  the  populace,'  1 ; signs  of  ap- 
proaching failure,  27. 

Failures  or  joint-stock  banka.  Causes  of,  113; 
number  of,  306. 

False  dealing  forbidden,  395. 

Families.  Analogy  between  families  and  public 
companies,  391 ; instances  of  families  being  re- 
warded or  punished  for  their  actions,  392. 

Farthing.  Origin  of  the  word,  224. 

Figures.  Should  be  made  plain,  151. 

Firmness.  Want  of,  a defect  in  a banker,  13. 

Fluctuations.  Great  in  the  amount  of  the  circular 
tion.  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  price  of  tbs 
public  securities,  during  1847,  66 ; their  effect  on 
trade,  82. 

Foreign  bills  of  exchange  may  be  accepted  verbally, 
31 ; always  protested  for  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment, 32;  usual]?  drawn  in  sets,  31;  often 
drawn  at  a usance,  31 ; bills  drawn  from  Scotland 
or  Ireland  are  considered  as  foreign,  t6. ; form  oi 
in  several  languages,  39. 

Foreign  countries,  bills  on.  How  they  arise,  198; 
how  calculated,  194  ; arbitration  of  exchange*, 
194. 

exchanges.  Country  bankers  do  not  reg- 


ulate their  issues  by,  295. 

may  be 


adjusted 

means  than  the  transmission  of  gold,  66. 


other 


bow  to  guard 


Forgeries.  Various  kinds  of,  21 
against,  22 ; in  signing  deeds,  ib. 

Form.  Of  a bill  of  exchange,  29;  of  a promissory 
note,  30 ; of  a cheque,  32. 

Foster,  B.  F.  His  “ Book-keeping  ” quoted,  160, 
176. 

France.  Bank  of.  Formed  in  1803,  434;  is  gov- 
erned by  a governor,  two  sub-governors,  three 
receivers- general,  three  censors,  and  twelve  ordi- 
nary directors,  ib. ; how  are  they  paid,  16. ; the 
rate  of  interest  charged,  435  ; principles  of  man- 
agement, ?6. ; their  circulation  of  uotes,  438; 
branches,  id  : connection  with  the  government! 
438 ; its  condition,  439. 

Francis,  John.  His  “ History  of  the  Bank  of  Eng* 
land  ” quoted,  175. 

Frankfort  coin.  English  money  reduced  into,  222. 

Free-trade  in  banking  does  not  produce  numerous 
banks,  but  the  reverse,  318. 

French.  Form  of  a bill  of  exchange  drawn  in,  39 

coin.  English  money  reduced  into,  222. 

stock.  How  calculated,  191. 

Gamblers.  Bankers  should  discountenance,  T. 

Gambling  in  the  funds  or  in  shares.  Bankers*  desks 
should  not  do  so,  144. 

Gardening.  A highly  beneficial  recreation  for  bank 
clerks,  141. 

General  account  of  cash.  How  kept  in  the  books, 
169. 

balance  book.  Describe  it,  16,  166. 

— ■ ledger.  Describe  this  most  important 
book,  165 ; how  are  the  accounts  classified  7 166 ; 
how  is  it  posted  from  the  day-book  1 165,  181  ; la 
It  kept  by  double  entry  7 181. 

A banker  ahould  always  have 
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Om rtlemanly  manner*.  Onto  should  observe  to- 
wards  each  other,  198. 

German  bill.  The  form  of  one,  39. 

Gilbert,  James  William,  the  author.  Was  mana- 
ger of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  Water- 
ford, 2G8 ; extract  from  his  History  and  Princi- 
ples of  Banking,  90 ; extracts  from  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  of  the  Pressure  on  the  Money 
Market  during  the  year  1839,  52,  72,  81 ; extracts 
from  his  Currency  and  Banking,  reprinted  from 
the  Westminster  Review,  62,  318,  328  ; extracts 
from  his  letters  of  Nehemiah,  74, 76,  288 ; extracts 
from  his  Laws  of  the  Currency,  published  in  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Review , 24L  292,  327, 
372*  extracts  from  his  History  of  Banking  in 
America,  22,  55,  72.  99,  197 : extracts  from  his 
History  of  Banking  in  Ireland,  354, 358 ; extracts 
from  his  Lectures  on  Ancient  Commerce,  14, 147, 
151 ; extracts  from  his  Evidence  before  a Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  respecting  one 
bank  of  issue.  213 ; ditto,  ditto,  respecting  the 
circulation  of  country  banks,  294;  aitto,  ditto, 
respecting  the  circulation  of  Ireland,  373. 

Gladstone,  J , m.  p His  evidence  upon  the  bill  cir* 
culation  in  Lancashire,  40. 

Glasgow  Exchange  Company,  351. 

Glyn,  George  Carr,  m.  p.  His  evidence  respecting 
the  London  hankers  In  1832,  251 ; his  questions 
respecting  the  clearing,  258;  his  anticipations 
respecting  the  issues  or  the  Bank  of  England,  67. 

Gold.  How  weighed,  196;  how  coined,  196;  its 
specific  gravity,  id. ; the  amount  in  circula- 
tion, id. 

Goldsmiths.  Company  of.  Formerly  most  bankers 
belonged  to  that  company,  !. 

Goodness.  Always  associated  with  some  degree  of 
wisdom,  131. 

Government  securities.  The  Bank  of  England  pre- 
fer holding  stock  to  exchequer  bills,  45;  amount 
held  by  them  in  September.  1841,  84 ; and  at  oth- 
er times.  97 ; bankers  will  probably  hold  a lew 
amount  from  their  experience  of  the  Act  of  1844, 
77;  jMoper  for  bankers  to  hold  their  reserves  in, 

Grace.  Three  days  of,  allowed  on  bills  of  exchange, 
30. 

Grammar.  Is  the  word  bank  a singular  or  a plural 
noun  1 8 ; should  we  write  accepter,  or  acceptor  ? 
10;  indorse,  or  endorse?  11 ; indorsement,  or  in- 
dorsation 7 ib.  ; presentment,  or  presentation  ? 
12 ; draught,  or  draft  7 ib. ; check,  or  cheque  ? ib. 

Gratitude,  debt  of.  Due  from  public  companies  to 
the  cause  of  mental  cultivation,  411. 

Grey,  Dr.  His  system  of  artificial  memory,  200. 

Groat.  Origin  of  the  word,  223. 

Grudging.  Hospitality  should  be  exercised  with- 
out. 4&);  and  also  benevolence,  410; 

Guarantee  Societiee,  135;  form  of  their  bond,  224. 

Fund.  See  Surplus  Fund. 

Guinea.  Why  a gold  coin  was  so  called,  223. 

Gurney.  Samuel.  His  opinion  as  to  bankers  hold- 
ing their  reserves  in  bills  of  exchange,  47. 

Hamits.  How  formed,  430;  imprudent,  voluptu- 
ousness, drunkenness,  gluttony,  idleness,  sloth, 
gay  company,  improvidence,  gossiping,  tend  to 
poverty,  417. 

- of  business.  What  are  they  7 146. 

Half-yearly  balance.  What  is  then  done  7 171. 

book.  What  does  it  contain  7 

171. 

- ■■  — sheet.  Describe  It,  173. 

Hamburg.  Way  of  estimating  the  relative  value 

of  sold  in,  196. 

Happiness.  Outward  circumstances  no  certain  in- 
dex of.  413. 

Headoffi.-e.  List  of  all  the  joint-stock  hanks  in 
England,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
tbs  head-office,  302. 


, Health.  A banker  should  pay  regard  to  his  own, 

[ especially  in  seasons  of  pressure,  61  ; means  or 
promoting  the  health  of  clerks.  127,  128,  140; 
holidays  have  a tendency  to  promote,  142 ; great 
inconvenience  from  the  bad  health  of  clerks,  140 ; 
conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  regard  to 
the  health  of  their  clerks,  141. 

Hewat,  Thomas.  The  secretary  of  the  Provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland,  365. 

Hibernian  Bank,  369 its  origin,  ib. ; obtained  an 
Act  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  its  registered  officer, 
«6. ; the  last  statement  of  its  affairs,  370. 

High  salaries  to  clerks.  Not  advisable  at  first,  134. 

History  and  Principles  of  Banking.  Quoted  with 
reference  to  bills  offered  for  discount,  20. 

of  banking  in  America.  Quoted  with  ref- 
erence to  the  re-discounting  of  bills,  22;  with 
reference  to  pressures,  55,  72 ; with  reference  to 
joint-stock  bulks,  99 ; with  reference  to  the  coins 
of  the  United  Slates,  197. 

Hoarding.  The  effect  of  panic,  72;  the  extent  of 
in  1847,  73. 

Holidays.  All  clerks  should  have,  141 ; promote 
their  health  and  mental  energy,  142;  a means  of 
improving  the  clerks,  <6.,  145;  a security  for 
their  honesty,  142 ; rules  of  the  Bank  of  England 
with  regard  to,  143. 

Honiton  Bank.  Neglectful  in  book-keeping,  117. 

Honor  Deo.  The  motto  of  the  Mercers’  Company, 
405. 

Honor.  Acceptance  for  honor ; what  is  It  7 31. 

Horizontal  system  of  book-keeping.  Describe  It, 
176 ; what  are  its  advantages  7 173. 

Hospitality.  Cases  in  which  public  companies 
should  exercise  it,  401. 

Ionorancu.  To  remove  the  ignorance  of  the  poor 
is  as  much  a duty  as  to  relieve  their  distress,  410. 

Illegal  considerations  for  a bill  of  exchange.  Such 
bills  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  drawers,  but  may 
by  third  parties  who  had  no  knowledge  of  tfaie 
illegal  consideration,  33. 

Illness  of  Clerks.  Inconveniences  of,  140;  means 
of  preventing,  ib. ; conduct  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land with  respect  to,  141 ; why  should  not  banks 
engage  medical  men  to  attend  to?  141. 

Impartial  system  of  promotion.  Tends  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  clerks,  145. 

Improvements  in  book-keeping,  174 ; what  is  their 
object?  176. 

Inconvertible  security.  A hanker  should  not  make 
advances  on,  23. 

Independence  of  mind  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  intellectual  character,  149. 

Index.  Uses  of,  — is  a reference  to  what  we  have 
read,  — will  remind  us  of  what  we  have  forgot- 
ten, — frequent  perusal  of,  will  impress  the  book 
on  our  memory.  — will  present  in  one  view  all 
that  is  said  on  the  same  subject,  — a means  of 
•elf  examination,  — a catechism.  — a syllabus, 
— points  out  those  topics  on  which  we  may  de- 
sire information, —enlivens  the  attention,  430,431. 

India  Money  table  for,  198;  exchange  with,  ib, ; 
how  regulated  by  the  East  India  Company,  ib. ; 
how  exchange  operations  are  conducted  there, 
341 ; form  of  bills  remitted  thither  by  the  Scot- 
tish banks,  343 ; the  Bank  of  England  issue  bank 
post  bills  in  sets,  at  60  days’  sight,  for  remittance 
thither,  344. 

Indorsement  of  a bill  of  exchange.  May  be  either 

Sneral  or  special,  29 ; where  it  should  be  placed. 

; should  we  write  indorsement  or  indorsation  7 
1 1 ; Indorse  or  endorse,  ib. 

Industrious  classes.  System  of  deposits  useful  to, 
337,  339. 

Information.  Kind  of,  given  by  bankers  to  each 
other,  6 ; given  by  a banker  to  his  customer,  7; 
means  of  obtaining  and  recording,  16 ; country 
bankers  have  great  facilities  in  obtaining,  18. 
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Information  book.  Doacrlb*  lu  Importance,  17. 

Innocent  people  suffer  for  the  faults  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  socially  connected.  392. 

Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Pressure  on  the 
Money  Market  during  the  year  1839.  Quotations 
from,  52,  67,  72,  81. 

Inspection  book.  Describe  It,  16. 

Instruments,  suitable.  A banker  should  know  how 
to  choose,  15. 

Insurance  companies.  Their  increase  owing  to  the 
Increased  attention  paid  to  vital  statistics,  410 : 
should  be  pitiful  when  policies  become  forfeited 
through  misfortune,  400;  should  not  rejoice  at 
the  misfortunes  of  rival  companies,  398 ; their 
policies  not  good  security  for  bankers1  advances, 
26;  the  United  Guarantee  and  Life  Assurance 
Company,  135^  the  Provident  Clerks'  Insurance 
Company,  226. 

Interest.  A low  rate  of,  usually  precedes  a season 
of  pressure,  53,  81. 

how  to  calculate,  184. 

more  than  5 per  cent,  cannot  be  charged 

where  the  security  is  real  property,  26. 

on  deposits.  Allowed  hr  bankers,  3;  not 


generally  by  London  bankers,  it. ; advantages  of, 
will  advance  In  seasons  of 
186;  Gilman's,  188; 


pressure,  58,  60. 

- tables.  Reader's, 


Coulthard’s,  ib, 

- what  is  the  practice  of  the  London  private 

bankers  with  regard  to  ? 3. 261 ; the  London  joint- 
stock  banks?  261,  265,  269,  271,  272,  278;  the 
country  banks  ? 3, 345 ; the  banks  of  Scotland  ? 3, 
325,  337,  344 ; the  banks  of  Ireland  ? 368, 381 ; the 
Bank  of  England  ? 237,  238 ; what  rates  has  the 
Bank  of  England  charged  at  different  times?  66, 
90,  92,  94,  98;  what  effects  have  her  changes 
upon  the  market  rate  of  interest,  68,  93;  what 
connection  Is  there  between  rates  of  interest  and 
seasons  of  speculation  or  pressure,  53,  60,  66,  69 ; 
how  it  checks  the  excessive  issue  of  notes,  296, 
326;  what  effects  are  produced  on,  by  the  Act  of 
1844  ? 69,  77  91 ; what  are  the  various  modes  of 
calculating,  184-188;  what  rates  are  charged  by 
the  Bank  of  France?  436;  and  the  Banks  in 
America,  437. 

Interviews  between  a banker  and  his  customers 
should  be  short,  16. 

Investments.  Enumerate  the  accounts  that  are 

eaced  under  this  head  in  the  general  ledger,  166 ; 

>w  entered  in  the  books,  167 ; in  foreign  stocks, 
how  far  allowed,  301. 

speculative.  Usually  precede  a sea- 

eon  of  pressure,  53,  81. 

Ireland.  Bills  drawn  from,  regarded  as  foreign,  31. 

■ banks  of,  362 ; provisions  of  the  Act  of 

1845  i b. ; the  Bank  of  Ireland,  364 ; the  Provin- 
cial Bank  of  Ireland,  368;  the  National  Bank  of 
Ireland,  367 ; the  Hibernian  Bank,  369 ; the  Rov* 
al  Bank  of  Ireland,  370 ; the  private  banks  in 
Dublin,  354 ; the  Northern.  Belfast,  and  Ulster 
Banks,  at  Belfast,  371 ; the  Tipperary  Joint- 
stock  Bank,  372;  the  laws  of  the  Currency  in 
Ireland,  ib ; the  abolition  of  notes  under  £ 5, 
375 ; respective  bearings  of  the  Acts  of  1844  and 
1845  (7  and  8 Viet.  cap.  32 ; 7 and  8 Viet  cap. 
113,  and  9 and  10  Viet.,  cap.  85)  upon  the  banks 
of  England,  Scotland,  ana  Ireland,  380 ; settle- 
ment of  the  exchangee  in  Dublin,  383. 

Isle  of  Man.  Two  joint-stock  banks  have  foiled 
there,  307. 

Isle  of  Wight.  A joint-stock  bank  there  took 
the  business  of  a private  bank,  114;  after- 
wards merged  in  the  National  Provincial  Bank, 
307. 

Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Is  re- 
quired to  give  notes  for  gold,  at  the  rate  of  £ 3 
17#.  9 d.  per  ounce,  62 ; not  to  Issue  more  than 


£ 14,000,000  against  securities  from  efts  Mefg 
frat  day  ofAuguet,  1844, 234. 

Issue  Act  of  1844.  No  bank  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  did  not  issue  notes  on  tbs 
eixth  day  of  May,  1844,  shall  have  the  power  of 
issuing  notes,  284  ; the  amount  of  poles  a country 
bank  in  England  may  issue  must  not  exceed  the 
average  amount  in  circulation  during  the  twelve 
weeks  ending  the  twenty-eeventh  day  of  April, 
1844,  285 ; upon  an  average  of  four  weeks,  no 
banker  must  have  more  than  the  above  amount 
in  circulation  from  the  tenth  day  of  October , 
1844, 286. 

No  bank  can  issue  notes  in  Scotland  or 


Ireland,  who  did  not  issue  on  the  fret  day  of 
May , 1845,  313;  the  fixed  issue  of  each  bank  is 
the  average  amount  it  had  in  circulation  during 
the  year  ending  the  fret  day  of  May , 1845,  ib. ; 
upon  the  average  of  four  weeks,  no  bank  to  have 
In  circulation  a larger  amount  than  this  fixed 
Issue,  after  the  eixth  dayof  December , 1845,  fo 
Italian  bill  of  exchange.  The  form  of  one,  39. 


Jack  sojv,  John  Stan  way.  Manager  of  the  Bank  of 

Mona,  308. 

James,  Paul  Moon.  His  opinion  as  to  hanker* 
holding  their  reserves  in  bills  of  exchange,  46. 

Job.  His  controversy  with  his  friends,  412;  his 
reflections,  when  in  distress,  on  his  previous 
conduct  towards  his  servants,  402 ; his  kindness 
to  the  poor,  413. 

Joint-stock  banks.  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  respecting,  53 ; their  report,  64 ; 
points  In  which  they  differ  from  private  banka, 
99;  their  paid-up  capital.  100;  are  governed  by 
a board  of  directors,  102 ; have  a chief  officer, 
called  a manager,  104;  distribution  of  their  ad- 
ministrative functions,  107 ; advantages  of  their 
branches,  106 ; their  annual  meetings  of  share- 
holders, 114;  their  balance  sheets,  ib. ; their 
profits,  and  the  modes  of  distribution,  112; 
causss  of  their  feiluree  114;  their  advantages, 
278.  See  Causes. 

in  London.  Points  on  which 


they  differ  from  the  private  bankers,  263 ; num- 
ber of  partners,  ib. ; a known  amount  of  capital, 
264:  grant  interest  on  lodgments,  266;  no 
Christmas  boxes  to  clerks,  ib. ; have  branches, 
266.  Points  In  which  they  differ  from  each 
other:  — three  give  interest  on  the  minimum 
balance  of  a current  account,  270,  272,  274,  279; 
two  take  commission  accounts,  264, 279 ; one  baa 
branches  in  the  country,  278. 

in  the  country.  Origin  of, 

300 ; provisions  of  their  deeds  of  settlement,  301 ; 
a list  of  those  now  In  existence,  302 ; of  those 
that  have  stopped  payment,  306 ; of  those  that 
have  wound  up!*6. ; of  those  that  have  stopped 
and  resumed,  307 ; of  those  that  have  merged  in 
other  joint-stock  tanks,  ib. ; tee,  also,  431. 

Journal.  Merchants',  describe  it,  180 ; bill  journal 
and  discount  journal,  159. 


Keeping  a hanker.  What  Is  it?  424 ; more  gener- 
al in  Scotland  than  in  England,  ib. ; reasons  for 
doing  so,  425 ; which  banker  should  we  choose, 
426 ; mode  of  opening  and  keeping  the  account, 
ib. ; interviews  with  the  banker,  427. 

Kindness  to  the  poor.  A source  of  wealth, 
417. 

Kinnear,  George,  manager  of  the  Commercial  Ex- 
change Company.  Extracts  from  his  letter  to 
Mr  Blair.  349 ; extracts  from  his  pamphlet  on 
Exchange  Companies,  ib. 

Knowledge.  The  advantages  of,  406. 

of  his  customers,  of  great  importance 
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Labor.  Division  of,  among  clerks,  131 ; one  of- 
fice should  be  a training  lor  the  next  above  it, 
146. 

Laboring  classes.  Advantages  they  derive  from 
banks,  337,  339. 

Lancashire,  circulation  of  Consisted  mainly  of 
bills  of  exchange,  40 ; how  altered,  >6. 

large  accounts.  Should  not  be  taken  by  small 
bankers,  19. 

— advances  to  one  customer.  Not  desirable, 
116. 

■ banks.  The  formation  of,  prevented  by  the 

Act  of  1844,  297. 

Laws  of  the  currency.  With  reference  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  240 ; to  the  country  banks,  292 ; to 
Scotland,  327 : to  Ireland,  372. 

law  suits.  Rules  to  be  observed  with  respect  to 
them,  398. 

Lawyers.  Opinions  of,  with  regard  to  a special  fol- 
lowing a general  indorsement  of  a Nil  of  ex- 
change, 29 ; banks  should  employ  none  but  hon- 
est ones,  400. 

Leal  ham,  Mr.  His  calculation  as  to  the  amount 
of  bills  of  exchange  In  circulation,  40,  41. 

Lectures  on  ancient  commerce.  Quotations  from, 
oo  the  amusements  of  a merchant,  14 ; on  baa 
writing,  151 ; on  habits  of  business,  146. 

Ledger,  current  account.  Describe  it,  168;  pro- 
gressive, describe  it,  ib. 

— general.  Describe  it,  166;  merchant's,  de- 
scribe it,  181. 

keeper.  His  desk,  where  placed,  129. 

Leeds.  A bank  that  foiled  there  Is  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced money  on  shares,  116:  its  banks  have 
sometimes  advanced  money  on  mills,  116. 

Legislation.  Has  made  banks  too  numerous,  318 ; 
gre  rents  the  formation  of  large  banks  of  issue, 

Letters  addressed  to  the  author.  By  Mr.  Robert 
Bell,  320,  325 ; by  an  Irish  banker,  384 ; from  In- 
dia, 341. 

between  the  Government  and  the  Bank,  re- 
specting the  Act  of  IS44,  247. 

of  bankers.  Form  of,  162. 

■ of  credit.  Form  of,  212. 

of  guarantee.  Forms  of,  208 ; of  deposit  of 

deeds,  209;  of  credit.  212 

— addressed  to  banks,  as  security 

for  bills  discounted,  208;  to  accompany  a lodg- 
ment of  deeds,  209. 

■ of  Nehemiah.  Quoted,  74,  78,  288. 

V°  a branch  manager.  Quoted.  18. 

— to  shareholders.  Forms  of,  203,  216. 

Lettre  dedication.  What  is  it  ? 218. 

Liability  of  shareholders  In  joint-stock  banks. 
Not  limited  by  charters  granted  under  the  new 
Act,  310. 

in  the  Guarantee  Society  the  shareholders 

are  not  liable  on  their  policies  beyond  the 
amount  of  their  shares,  226 ; and  ratably  only 
with  other  parties,  226. 

Liberality  in  the  cause  of  religion.  A source 
of  wealth,  406,  418 ; rules  for  its  exercise, 
410. 

Library,  a banking.  Every  bank  should  have,  148. 

Licenses  to  issue  notes.  Alteration  made  by  the 
Act  of  1844,  297. 

Lifo  policies.  A banker  should  not  make  advances 
on,  26 ; the  value  of,  27. 

Light.  Regard  should  be  paid  to,  in  fitting  up  an 
office.  127;  prevents  mistakes,  128:  produces 
cheerfulness,  ib. ; how  it  should  foU,  *6. 

Lists.  Describe  the  books  so  called,  160. 

Literary  societies.  Bank  managers  should  pro- 
mote. 412. 

Liverpool  bankers  have  made  advances  on  cot- 
ton, 23. 

Loans,  to  stock  or  bill  brokers,  48 ; loans  to  clerks, 
144,  223 


Loens.  How  made  in  London,  end  how  in  the 
country,  23 ; when  are  they  dead  1 ib. ; quotation 
from  Mr.  Taylor,  respecting,  25;  how  entered  In 
the  books,  168. 

and  discounts.  The  demand  for  them  will 

increase  in  seasons  of  pressure,  68. 

Local  directors  of  branches.  Not  now  appointed 
generally  in  England,  119;  of  the  Provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland,  362. 

Locality.  What  ie  the  best  fora  bank  ? 126. 

Lodgments.  Enumerate  the  accounts  that  are 
placed  under  this  head  in  the  general  ledger,  166. 

London  bankers  give  information  to  each  other, 
6;  do  not  reissue  country  notes  or  bills  of  ex- 
change, 251 ; difference  between  City  and  West- 
end  bankers,  19. 

—  private  bankers,  249;  list  of,  260;  the 

principles  of  their  administration,  261 ; the  oper- 
ations of  the  clearing-house,  ib. 

joint-etock  banks,  259 ; their  number,  ib., 

279 ; abstract  of  their  returns  to  the  Stamp-office, 
280 ; statement  of  their  aflhirs  from  their  last  re- 
ports, ib. 

and  Westminster  Bank.  Form  of  their 

circular  notes,  218;  list  of  foreign  bankers  who 
pay  them,  219;  its  history,  259;  its  principles, 
263 ; its  branches,  266 ; its  government.  268 ; its 
paid  up  capital,  profits,  dividends,  and  surplus 
fund,  269 ; its  prospectus,  ib. 

Joint-stock  Bank.  Its  formation,  270 ; Its 

capital,  profits,  dividends,  and  surplus  fund,  273 ; 
its  prospectus,  ib. 

and  County  Bank.  Its  original  title,  277; 

private  banks  merged  in,  278 ; its  prospectus,  ib. 

and  Dubli  n Bank.  Merged  in  the  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Ireland,  368,  372. 

long  Annuity.  How  a purchase  of,  Is  passed 
through  the  books,  191. 

Lord  Batf»n.  His  observation  on  reading,  writing, 
and  conversation,  applied  to  bankers,  148. 

Lost  bill  of  exchange.  What  ie  the  law  respecting 
it?  34. 

Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  How  can  a banker 
do  this  1 398 ; not  practised  by  street  cigar-smok- 
ers, 403. 

Loyd,  Lewis.  His  evidence  upon  the  bill -circula- 
tion of  Lancashire,  40. 

-  Samuel  Jones.  Reply  to  his  observations 

In  favor  of  the  currency  principle,  62;  his  liber- 
ality t6  his  clerks,  33. 


McCulloch,  Mr.  His  observations  on  the  clear 
ing,  and  his  description  of  the  advantages  of  the 

clearing-house,  268. 

Mammon,  temples  of.  Buildings  of  public  compa- 
nies should  not  be  so,  423. 

Manager.  Should  be  selected  solely  on  account  of 
his  banking  talents,  105 ; should  be  characterized 
by  circumspection  and  uprightness,  ib  ; his  va- 
rious duties,  106;  must  not  be  engaged  in  any 
other  employment,  ib. ; his  conduct  towards  the 
customers,  ib..  should  be  prompt  and  decided, 
107;  in  some  banks  the  administrative  power  Is 
vested  solely  In  the  manager,  108,  302;  Urge 
banks  can  command  the  services  of  the  most  tal- 
ented managers,  114;  should  study  hfs  weekly 
balance-sheet,  118;  In  1836  joint-stock  ban  Ire 
Were  formed  faster  than  good  managers  could  be 
obtained,  121  ; his  efficiency  will  depend  on  hia 
eocial  position,  ib. ; the  most  important  of  a 
manager's  functions  is  to  give  advice  to  the  di- 
rectors, 122 ; evils  of  a manager  being  badly  paid, 
121 ; an  instance  of  liberal  feeling  in  the  share- 
holders of  a joint  stock  bank  towards  their  man- 
ager, ib. ; how  clerks  are  trained  to  become  man- 
agers, 146 ; names  of  the  managers  of  all  the 
jolnt-itock  bonks,  302 ; under  the  new  Act  a bank 
must  have  one,  310 ; of  branches,  1 10. 
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Manager's  bouse.  Should  be  wholly  separate  from 
the  bank  office,  127. 

Manchester.  Banka  at,  advanced  money  on  mills, 
23,  114;  made  advances  to  some  of  their  own 
directors,  117;  services  of  plate  were  presented  to 
directors  shortly  before  their  banks  stopped  pay- 
ment, 123. 

■i  the  Bank  of,  extract  from  its  first  re- 

port, 122 ; evidence  of  its  directors  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  ib. ; failure  of,  ib. ; had  a 
large  amount  of  drafts  on  London  In  circulation, 
115.  • 


Manufacturers  in  Scotland  have  no  inducement  to 
become  bankers.  Why  7 334. 

Marshall,  James,  the  late  secretary  of  the  Provin- 
cial Bank  of  Ireland.  His  evidence  as  to  wheth- 
er banks  should  hold  their  reserves  in  Govern- 
ment securities,  44 ; his  evidence  as  to  the  for- 
mation and  management  of  the  Provincial  Bank 
of  Ireland,  360. 

Masters.  Duties  of  towards  their  servants,  applied 
to  banks,  401. 

Memorandum.  What  document  is  so  called  1 102. 

of  agreement,  with  regard  to  a lodg- 
ment of  deeds  in  a bank  as  security  for  advances, 
209. 

Memory,  artificial.  Different  systems  of,  199; 
sometimes  useful  as  applied  to  figures.  200. 

Merchants.  Advantages  to,  from  keeping  a bank- 
er, 5;  their  book-keeping,  compared  with  the 
banker's  book-keeping,  I HO. 

Mercury.  The  god  of  merchants  and  bankers,  who 
went  fn  public  procession  to  his  temple  at  Rome 
every  year,  404. 

Merits  of  clerks.  Different  ways  of  ascertaining, 
144 ; should  influence  their  promotion,  136,  138, 
146. 


Metropolitan  Bank.  Wound  up,  and  Its  business 
transferred  to  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  281 . 

Mind.  Reproofs  have  most  effect  on  the,  when  ad- 
ministered in  seasons  of  affliction,  69;  men  of 
business  apt  to  overlook,  though  among  no  class 
are  mental  phenomena  more  strikingly  exhibited, 
124 ; its  energies  are  depressed  by  the  fear  of 
Censure,  or  the  dread  or  responsibility,  149;  a 
sense  of  independence  essential  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  its  powers,  ib. ; how  its  faculties  are 
affected  by  kindness  and  generosity,  125;  how 
the  minds  of  managers  are  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  their  salaries,  ib. ; and  those  of  direct- 
ors, ib.  ; and  those  of  clerks,  133,  138  ; its  general 
cultivation  renders  its  faculties  more  effective 
In  every  particular  application  of  them,  412; 
public  companies  are  triumphs  of,  ib. ; advanta- 
ges to  public  companies  from  servants  of  cultivat- 
ed minds,  ib. 

Mines,  Royal.  The  governor  and  company  of.  re- 
ceived assistance  from  the  Bank  of  England,  114. 

■ coal.  Not  vood  security  fora  bank  advance, 

115 ; forbidden  in  some  deeds  of  settlement,  301  ; 
mining  associations  should  not  rejoice  when  ac- 
cidents occur  in  rival  mines,  398. 

Minors,  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  what  | 
cases  they  may  accept  bills  of  exchange,  34. 

Mona.  Bank  of.  A branch  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  I 
Bank,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  has  a charier  from  the  j 
local  government  under  this  title,  306. 

Money.  A banker  Is  a dealer  in,  1 ; bank  a safe 
place  of  deposit  for,  2 ; effect  of  its  increase,  62, 
71,86. 

— origin  of  the  word,  222;  applied  only  to 
coin  in  banking  book-keeping,  155. 

— ■ book.  Describe  it,  156  ; how  superseded, 
177. 


Moral  character  of  a party.  An  element  of  Lha 
banker's  security,  7. 

feelings.  The  cultivation  of,  improve*  the 

intellect,  401. 

sense.  What  is  it,  413;  absurdity  of  deny- 
ing its  existence,  ib. 

influence.  Of  banking,  7;  of  cash  credit*, 

334;  of  deposits,  339. 

Morris,  James.  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  1648.  His  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  the 

f>ressure  in  1847.  61  ; his  statement  as  to  the 
iberality  of  the  Bank  of  England,  95 ; his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  Bank  of  England  discounting  fat 
country  banks  of  issue,  291 ; his  evidence  as  to 
the  increase  of  notes  required  for  circulation 
through  the  exclusion  of  the  joint-stock 
from  the  clearing-house,  283. 

Moses.  An  example  to  hankers,  15 ; was  Instruct- 
ed to  make  use  of  other  men,  ib. ; taught  the 
doctrine  of  national  responsibility,  390;  nis  law 
against  muzzling  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  tread- 
eth  out  the  corn,  402  ; cautions  the  Israelite* 
against  forgetfulness  of  God  in  the  time  of  thair 
prosperity,  401 ; his  laws  framed  on  a principle 
of  righteous  retaliation,  420;  made  laws  in  favor 
of  the  poor,  408 ; and,  moreover,  exhorted  the 
people  to  voluntary  benevolence,  t*6. 

Murray,  Robert,  chief  officer  of  the  Provincial  Bank 
of  Ireland,  365 ; his  evidence  a*  to  one  bank  of 
issue,  374 ; the  tables  he  presented  to  the  Lords' 
Committee,  379. 

Names  of  talented  men  should  not  bias  us  In  owr 
inquiries  after  truth,  62. 

National  Bank  of  Ireland,  367 ; extracts  from  its 
prospectus,  ib. ; adopted  the  local  shareholder 
principle,  16. ; its  chief  connections  at  first  among 
the  Repealers,  ib. ; Look  the  business  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  Bank,  368;  acts  in  some  caws 
as  a savings  bank,  ib. ; the  last  statement  of  its 
affairs,  ib.  ; its  branches,  ib. 

Exchange  Company  at  Glasgow,  351. 

Nations  Are  moral  agents,  390;  can  only  be  pun- 
ished in  their  collective  capacity  in  the  present 
world,  412 ; in  what  way  are  they  thus  punished 
or  rewarded  7 390 ; the  analogy  between  nations 
and  public  companies,  391. 

Nehemiah.  The  letters  of,  quoted  with  reference 
to  the  Act  of  1844,  74.  76. 

New  accounts.  Precautions  in  taking,  19. 

connections.  The  best  way  of  getting  them, 

69. 

joint-stock  banks  in  England.  Provisions  of 

the  Act  for  regulating,  308. 

Newcastle.  Banks  at,  advanced  money  on  collier 
ies,  114  ; and  lo  com  merchants,  116. 

New  York.  Par  of  Exchange  between,  and  Eng- 
land. 196 ; an  Act  passed  in  that  Slate  relating  to 
banking,  440. 

Nineveh.  Jonah’s  prophecy  against,  392. 
Northampton  Tables.  The  probability  of  life  by, 

Northern  and  Central  Bank.  Stopped  payment  In 
December,  1836,  65 : could  not  have  been  assist- 
ed by  the  Bank  of  England  in  1836  had  the  Act 
of  1644  been  then  in  operation,  63;  sold  their 
branch  at  Leeds  for  £ o,500,  1 14 ; debts  due  to 
the  bank  by  their  directors,  125  ; wound  up,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
306. 

Northern  Banking  Company  at  Belfast.  Its  origin, 
371  ; its  capital,  Ac.,  tb  : its  branches,  ib. 

Note  department.  What  books  are  kept  in  the, 


Moral  agents.  What  constitutes  moral  agency,  register.  Describe  it.  164. 

337,  413;  are  banking  companies  moral  aeents  7 Noted.  Inland  bills  are  noted,  foreign  bill*  pro- 
387  ; what  duties  have  they  to  perform)  393;  tested.  31. 

what  reward  or  punishment  follows  the  perform-  Notes  of  hand.  Advances  on,  better  than  loans, 
ance  or  non-performance  of  these  duties  7 413.  | 26. 
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Noua  In  circulation.  Bow  enured  In  the  book*, 
167 ; how  to  calculate  the  time  they  remain  in 
circulation,  188. 

■ on  life,  by  J.  Taylor,  quoted  with  reference 
to  money,  13 ; with  reference  to  loans,  26. 

Notice  of  the  dishonor  of  a bill  of  exchange.  What 
it  should  import,  36;  who  should  give  it.  ib.i 


hank  would  be  unable  to  afford  assistance  to  the 
commercial  classes  in  seasons  of  pressure,  #6. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  examination  of  the  author  in 
the  Committee  on  Banks  of  Issue,  294. 

Penalty.  Ou  drawing  cheques  on  a bank  beyond 
fifteen  miles  distant,  32 ; on  banks  that  issue 
notes  beyond  the  authorized  amount,  286. 


when  it  should  be  given,  37 ; to  whom  it  slkouiii  Penny.  Origin  of  the  word,  224 ; history  of  the 


be  given,  ib. ; must  it  be  in  writing  7 ib . 

Notices  of  calls  on  shares.  Form  of  216. 

Number  of  clerks.  Should  not  be  too  diepropor- 
lionate  to  the  work,  146. 


penny,  ib. 

Periods  in  a cycle  of  the  currency,  81. 

Philosophy  or  joint-stock  banking,  by  Mr.  BelL 
Quotations  from,  102  - 104. 


of  persons  who  enter  a bank.  How  to  as-  Phrenology.  Not  necessary  to  enable  a hanker  to 

certain,  199.  know  the  character  of  his  customers,  18. 

of  banks  of  issue  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Pocket-money.  How  passed  through  the  bank  ac- 

291.  count.  427. 

Numerous  banks.  Not  the  result  of  competition,  Political  economy  of  the  Bible,  418. 


but  of  legislation,  318.  Pollard,  George,  manager  of  the  London  Joint-stock 

Nursing  an  account.  What  is  It  ? 27.  Bank,  previously  chief  clerk  in  the  private  bank 

of  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  St  Co.,  270. 

Oath  of  Roquind  In  . tank  d«d  of  Unilad  S“u“'  “d  tto  numb*  * 


tlement,  301. 

Obedience  to  the  laws.  The  duty  of  a public  com- 
pany, 394,  397. 

Office.  The  arrangement  of  the,  126 ; administra- 
tion of  the,  127;  the  arrangement  of,  with  re- 
gard to  space,  light,  and  ventilation,  ib. ; selec- 

• U.  J . i - • . _/.L I 1 IDA  . .L.  J : 


rr*r  ~ # ‘7 tk X loo  .v  j round.  What  Is  a pound  I 19b 
lion  and  appointment  of  the  clerks,  129 ; the  dis-  It  . |K_  #K_ 

» «>  ■ ^_a,ncunc  of  itZ 


their  salaries,  132 ; the  system  of  promotion,  136  ; 


Portuguese  bill  The  form  of  one,  39. 

Poverty.  It  is  better  to  prevent  than  to  relieve, 
410;  produced  by  want  of  diligence,  injustice, 
imprudent  habits,  neglect  of  religion,  unkind- 
ness  to  the  poor,  417. 

Pound.  What  Is  a pound  1 196,  222. 

Prayer.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  servants  of  public 
companies  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
pany whom  they  serve,  40. 


jxosperit; 


,39i  lrat^ofc,#rl“for 


higher  offices,  144.  in 

One  bank  of  issue.  A summary  of  the  author’s  J i Kill  Fnr  . 

evidence  respecting  its  probable  effects,  243.  Presentment  of  a bill.  For  m 

Opinion,  good,  of  their  banker,  has  been  the  means  payment*  is  iej^ai  IhTclearin 
of  raising  people  from  obscurity  to  wealth,  7.  , 

0lhBt  ’ quaimcati0n®  Pressure  onPUu>  money  market. 

Oi^r  A^ke^etoiid  iiway.  obeerve  a princl-  : PreC8ded  ^ • '°w  rau  « 
rju  i«  1 1*7  7 uwfwvo  » pruici  tlVe  investments,  and  an  uni 

pie  of  order,  16,  117.  thfl  foreiffn  axchanffes.  52 : th 


Paid-up  capital.  How  Is  this  account  kept  in  the 
books,  169. 

Palmer,  John  Horsier,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  In  1832.  His  evidence  of  the  causes  of 
Ihs  pressure  of  1825,  63. 

Panic.  Wherein  panic  differs  from  pressure,  62, 

72,  73;  produces  hoarding,  73. 

Par  of  exchange.  What  is  it?  196. 

Parentage  Of  a candidate  for  a clerkship,  to  he 
inquired  into,  130. 

Paris.  The  way  of  estimating  the  relative  value 
of  gold  in  Pans  and  London,  196. 

Partners.  Number  of,  in  the  joint-stock  banks  In 
England,  306 ; in  each  of  the  Scotch  banks,  315 ; 
in  each  of  the  London  private  banks,  250;  in 
each  of  the  joint-stock  banks  in  Loudoo,  280. 

Pass-book.  Describe  it,  154,  427. 

Past-due  bills.  How  entered  In  the  books,  163. 

Patriotism  The  duties  of,  393 ; obedience  to  the 
laws,  394 ; to  enforce  the  laws  upon  others,  ib. ; 
to  support  the  civil  power,  t'6. ; to  encourage  the 
Industry,  trade,  and  fine  arts  of  the  country,  ift. ; 
to  maintain  a high-toned  morality,  396. 

Paul,  St.  Has  twice  quoted  the  enactment  of  Mo- 
ses against  muzzling  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn,  and  applied  it  to  the  case  of  servants,  402. 

Payment  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  conducting 
the  public  business,  235. 

Peel's,  Sir  Robert,  Act  of  1844.  The  practical  ad- 
ministration of  a bank  under,  61 ; objections  to 
the  principle,  62;  the  amount  of  currency  must 
fluctuate  with  the  foreign  exchanges,  ib. ; and 
also  from  a domestic  demand  for  gold,  ib. ; a 
separation  must  lake  place  between  the  banking 
and  Issuing  departments  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
ib  ; great  fluctuations  would  take  place  in  the 
prices  of  the  Government  securities,  63;  the 
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Presentment  of  a bill.  For  acceptance,  32;  for 
payment,  ib. ; when  in  reasonable  time.  35;  for 
payment,  is  legal  at  the  clearing-house,  36 ; should 
we  write  presentment  or  presentation  ? 11. 

Pressure  on  the  money  market.  Definition  of,  52, 
71 ; preceded  by  a low  rate  of  interest,  specula- 
tive investments,  and  an  unfavorable  course  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  52 ; the  pressure  of  1826 
was  preceded  by  a reduction  or  interest  on  the 

Sublic  funds,  acknowledgment  of  the  South 
.meric&n  Republic,  speculation  in  commercial 

Eroduce  and  foreign  loans,  failure  of  the  banking- 
ouse  of  Sir  Peter  Pole  St  Co. t 53;  pressure  of 
1836  was  preceded  by  speculations  of  all  kinds, 
high  prices,  rejection  oi  American  bills  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  reports  on  the  joint-stock 
banks,  failure  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  oflreland 
and  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank  of  England, 
63  - 56  ; pressure  of  1839  preceded  by  abundance 
of  money,  — Bank  of  England  sent  gold  to  Amer- 
ica, — importation  of  American  securities,  — un- 
favorable harvest,  65 ; the  Bank  of  England  ob- 
tained assistance  from  the  Bank  of  France,  56: 
comparison  between  the  pressures  of  1636  ana 
of  1839,  ib. ; pressure  of  1347  preceded  by  a low 


rate  of  interest,  speculations  in  railways,  bad 
harvests  and  a high  price  of  com,  failure  of 
houses  In  the  East  and  West  India  trade,  facili- 


ties given  to  credit  by  the  Bank  of  England  and 
subsequent  restrictions,  failures  of  banks  and 
discount  brokers,  63,  64  ; administration  of  a 
bank  In  a season  of  pressure,  57 ; s banker  who 
wishes  to  be  easy  in  a time  of  pressure  must  act 
wisely  in  the  previous  season  or  speculation,  t5. ; 
steps  to  be  adopted  on  the  approach  of  pressure, 
58 ; in  the  pressure  a banker  has  three  demands 
on  his  fimas,  ib. ; means  to  be  taken  to  meet 
them,  ib. ; no  use  to  call  up  dead  loans,  or  at- 
tempt to  reduce  discounts,  ib.\  a banker  will 
have  to  give  many  refusals,  59;  should  be  cau- 
tious in  taking  accounts  from  other  bankers,  £6. ; 
should  not  attempt  to  get  away  the  customers 
of  other  banks,  ib. ; how  he  should  treat  wealthy, 
but  wandering  customers,  ib. ; how  he  should 
treat  customers  in  difficulties  who  apply  for  as- 
sistance, 60 ; whether  he  should  increase  his  al- 
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towance  of  Interest  on  deposits,  ib. ; should  pay 
greet  attention  to  the  published  returns  of  the 
Bulk  of  England,  ib. ; will  extend  his  accommo- 
dation as  the  pressure  declines,  ib. ; during  the 
pressure  a banker  should  pay  great  attention  to 
the  slate  of  his  health  and  the  discipline  of  his 
mind,  61. 

Pressure  of  the  year  1826, 63 ; of  the  year  1836, 66 ; 
of  the  year  lt>39,  ib.  ; of  ihq  year  1847,  its  effect 
on  the  circulation  of  country  banks,  294. 

tf- how  a banker  should  act  in  anticipation 

♦of  one,  68 ; how  during  one,  ib. 

Preston  Banking  Company.  The  only  bank  in 
England  haring  a charter  under  the  Act  of  1844,* 
369  ; a return  of  their  assets  and  liabilities,  ib. 
Private  banks.  The  administrative  functions  of 
the  several  partners,  107 ; how  prevented  in 
Scotland,  334  ; private  accounts,  who  inspects 
them,  301. 

Taking  the  unsound  business  of, 

thecause  of  the  failure  of  some  joint-stock  banks, 


Proceedings  of  a general  meeting  of  shareholders, 

Profit.  The  source  of  a banker’s,  2 ; how  appro- 
priated, 112;  amount  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  269;  of  the  London  Joint-stock 
Bank,  273  ; of  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  276; 
of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  London,  »6. 

— — and  loss  account  balance  sheet.  Describe 
it.  171. 

Proflu,  large.  Bankers  must  not  expect,  tinder  the 

Act  of  1644,  80. 

Progressive- ledger.  Describe  it,  166;  how  are  the 
balances  brought  out  ? 163. 

Promises.  Must  be  kept,  even  when  the  keeping 
would  be  injurious  to  the  parlies  who  made  them, 
396. 

Promotion.  Should  go  by  seniority,  unless  there 
is  great  superiority  of  merit,  138 ; should  not  be 
too  rapid,  t6. 

Property.  Has  its  duties  as  well  as  lu  rights,  and 
tu  rights  as  well  as  its  duties,  406 ; iu  righu  are 
the  nret  that  are  disregarded  by  an  irreligious 
population,  t'6. 

Proprietors.  Proceedings  of,  have  sometimes  been 
injurious  to  their  banks,  122- 124. 

— 1 accounts.  Enumerate  those  accounts 

which  are  placed  under  this  head  in  the  general 
ledger,  166;  how  are  they  kept  ? 169. 

Proprietors’  ledger.  Describe  it,  174. 

Proeecution.  The  Guarantee  Society  have  power 
to  prosecute  all  parties  whose  frauds  they  make 
good,  226. 

Prospectus  of  a new  bank.  What  It  contains, 
203. 


Prosperity.  Acquired  by  unrighteous  means  is 
transient,  422 ; and  Is  not  to  be  envied,  ib. ; ob- 
tained by  virtue  end  piety  should  excite  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  423 ; It  affords  pleasure  to  God  and 
to  men,  t‘6. 

Prosperous  companies  should  examine  if  they  have 
properly  discharged  their  moral  and  religious  du- 
ties, 422. 

Proverbs.  Not  found  among  those  of  Solomon, 
417. 

Provident  Clerks’  Provident  Fund.  The  rules  of, 
226. 


Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  368 ; Act  under  which 
It  was  formed,  369;  its  objects,  360;  state  of 
banking  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  iu  formation, 
A. ; iu  constitution,  361 ; the  selection  of  offi- 
cers, i6. ; the  choice  of  directors,  16. ; the  daily 
committee,  364 ; the  inspection  of  branches, 
366 ; the  declaration  of  a dividend,  ib. ; the 
causes  of  iu  prosperity,  366 ; last  statement  of 
Its  affairs,  ib. ; iu  branches,  ib. 


Provisions  of  tbs  Act  of  1845,  which  regulates  the 
issue  of  notes  in  Scotland,  313. 

for  regulating  the 

sue  of  bank-notes  in  Ireland,  362. 

Proxy,  voting  by.  Form  of  letter,  203. 

Prudent  habiu.  A source  of  wealth,  417. 

Prussian  coin.  English  money  reduced  into,  29k 

Public  companies.  This  is  the  age  of,  36/ ; are 
they  moral  agenu,  ib. ; what  are  their  duties  to- 
wards the  stale,  393;  what  are  the  duties  arising 
from  their  social  relation,  395 ; what  are  their  re- 
ligious duties,  404 ; what  are  their  duties  to- 
wards the  poor,  406 ; will  they  be  rewarded  far 
the  performance  of  moral  and  religious  duties  1 
412;  when?  t‘6. ; how?  415;  in  what  manner. 
418 ; what  are  the  deductions  from  this  doctrine  7 
421. 

works  in  Scotland.  Promoted  by  means  of 

cash  crediu,  334. 

Punishmenu.  How  should  they  be  administered  I 
150;  of  banks,  416;  future,  414. 


Questions. 
bills,  21. 


With  reference  to  the  discountfuf  of 


, a aeries  of,  on  hanking  calculations, 

201. 

Quotations.  From  Taylor’s  Notes  on  Life,  13.  26: 
Taylor’s  Statesman,  13,  104,  134 ; Bankers’ 
Magazine,  18;  Evidence  given  before  Parliamen- 
tary Committees,  40,  282,  294;  Sir  W.  Clay,  63; 
Reports  of  Lords’  Committee,  63,  66  ; President 
of  America,  75,  77 ; Bell’s  Philosophy  of  Joint- 
stock  Banking,  102,  104;  Mill’s  Political  Econo- 
my, 132;  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  23E2, 
175;  Guarantee  Society’s  Prospectus,  135; 
Timeg  newspaper,  143,  344  ; Fosters  Double  En- 
try Elucidated,  150.  175;  Babbage's  Economy  of 
Machinery  and  Manufactures,  176;  Francis's 
History  of  the  Bank  of  England,  ib.  ; Wallace’* 
Pocket  Guide  to  Commercial  Book-keeping,  183; 
Waterston’s  Commercial  Dictionary,  192;  Wa- 
terloo's Manual  of  Commerce,  201,  222;  Notae 
of  a Book  Worm,  222 ; Rules  of  the  Provident 
Clerks?  Benevolent  Fund,  226;  the  Cambrian,  a 
Welsh  newspaper,  238 ; M’Culloch’s  Commercial 
Dictionary,  258 ; Dr.  Franklin,  6 ; Bailey  on  l ha 
Laws  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  10,  Ac. ; Chilly,  on 
ditto,  ib. ; Byles,  on  ditto,  36;  Glen,  ou  ditto,  in 
Scotland,  10,  Ac. ; the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Bank,  261 ; Foreign  and 
Colonial  Review,  241,  292;  Reports  of  ParUar 
ment&ry  Committees,  301,  312;  Bell’s  Letters  to 
J.  W.  Gilbert,  320,  323,  326 ; Kinnear  on  Ex- 
change Companies,  348. 


Railway  deposits.  How  managed  through  the 
banking  department  of  the  Bank  of  England, 

70,  92. 

Railways  have  diminished  the  amount  of  country 
notes  in  circulation,  293;  railway  speculators 
are  dangerous  customers  to  a bank,  116 ; compa- 
nies should  not  reioice  when  accidents  occur  on  a 
rival  line,  396;  have  very  properly  prohibited 
smoking  in  their  carriages,  403. 

Reader’s  Time  Tables,  166. 

Reasonable  time  for  presenting  a bill  or  cheque. 
What  is  it;  36. 

Receipts.  Not  usually  given  by  London  bankers, 
154 ; what  is  the  form  of  a shop  receipt,  *6. 

Re-discounting  of  bills.  Advantages  and  abuses  of 
the  practice,  22 ; not  done  by  London  hankeia, 
47 ; why  not  by  the  Scotch  banks,  323. 

Reduction  in  the  amount  of  fixed  issues  of  banks 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844,  291. 

Refusals.  A banker  will  have  to  give  many  In  sea- 
sons of  pressure,  69;  should  always  be  given 
with  courtesy,  106,  402. 


* Another  has  been  recently  formed,  in  London,  called  the  British  Bunk. 
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Regulations  for  settling  the  bank  exchangee  at  Ed- 
inburgh, 344 ; at  Dublin,  385. 

Relief  granted  to  distressed  clerks,  228. 

Religion,  pure.  What  is  it?  403 ; ie  the  friend  and 
guardian  of  the  poor,  407. 

Religious  duties.  The  foundation  of,  390;  public 
companies  are  bound  to  perform,  387 ; what  are 
the  chief  that  devolve  upon  public  companies, 
403 ; in  what  way  will  their  performance  be  re- 
warded, 418. 

Remittance.  Banks  of,  4. 

Reports.  Required  from  the  banks  of  New  York, 
440 ; made  quarterly  to  the  Government,  441 ; 
what  it  must  contain,  ib.;  to  be  published  in  the 
local  newspaper,  ib. ; penalty  for  non-compliance, 
441 ; the  comptroller  may  appoint  a competent 
person  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  any  bank, 
xb  ; the  capital  of  banks  subject  to  taxation,  ib. ; 
table  of  all  the  banks  in  the  States,  442. 

Reproofs.  How  should  they  be  administered,  150. 

Requisition  Motes.  Forms  of,  213. 

Reserves  of  bankers.  In  what  should  they  be  held, 
44  ? of  the  Bank  of  England,  89. 

Respectability.  A banker  is  a referee  ae  to  the  re* 
s peccability  of  his  customers,  6. 

Responsibility,  national.  The  doctrine  of,  taught 
by  Moses,  390 ; proved  by  history,  391 ; is  not 
destructive  of  personal  responsibility,  ib. ; of  in- 
dividuals connected  with  public  companies, 
393. 

Restrictions.  On  the  issue  of  the  country  bonks, 
70 ; on  the  banks  of  Scotland,  ib. ; and  of  Ire- 
land, ib. 

Retaliation.  A principle  of  righteous  retaliation  is 
the  prevailing  principle  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, 419;  is  the  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
ib. ; recognized  in  the  denunciations  of  the 
prophets,  ib. ; illustrated  by  historical  facts,  420; 
is  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  ib. 

Retired.  When  is  a cheque  or  note  said  to  be  sol 
154. 

Returns.  All  banks  to  make  a return  to  the  stamp 
office  of  the  names  of  their  partners,  on  the 
Jlrtt  day  of  January  in  each  year,  or  within 
fifteen  day s afterwards ; the  commissioners 
shall  publish  their  names  in  some  local  news- 
paper before  the  Jlrat  day  of  March  following, 
249;  monthly  returns  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
required  under  the  new  Act,  309. 

Rewards  and  punishments.  Essential  to  moral 
agency.  412;  when  bestowed  on  public  compa- 
nies. ib. ; what  is  their  nature,  415;  in  wnat 
manner  are  they  bestowed  7 418 ; what  effects 
should  they  produce  7 424. 

Rich  men  Advances  to,  sometimes  become  dead 
loons,  23. 

Righteousness  in  dealing.  A source  of  wealth, 
417. 

Rights  of  property.  Are  as  sacred  as  any  other 
rights,  405.  i 

— social  Divided  into  perfect  and  Imperfect, 
406. 

Rivalry  between  bankers.  Injurious,  123;  not  ad- 
visable In  seasons  of  pressure.  59. 

Rogers's  Chapters  on  Country  Banking.  A use  Ail 
work,  208. 

Rome.  In  ancient,  the  merchants  and  bankers  had 
an  annual  prodbssion  to  the  temple  of  Mercury, 
4f>4 

Royal  Bank  of  Ireland.  Its  formation,  371 ; the 
last  statement  of  its  aflhirs,  ib. 

— Exchange.  Exhibits  the  religious  mottoes 
of  the  City  of  London  and  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany, 404. 

Rules  of  discipline  in  & bank,  139. 

Rumors  are  rife  in  seasons  of  pressure,  69 ; a bank- 
er should  not  occasion,  61. 


farcers'  Com- 


| Sabbath* day.  The  duty  of  public  companies  to 
reverence,  406 ; its  design,  ib. ; its  abolition 
would  be  injurious  to  the  poor,  407. 

Salaries.  Or  clerks,  rules  respecting,  132 ; of 
managers.  124 ; of  directors,  125. 

Sanderson  & Co  , bill-brokers.  Stopped  payment 
through  the  failure  of  Lesley,  Alexander,  cl  Co., 
com  merchants,  116. 

Savings  hanks.  In  what  cases  money  should  be 
placed  there,  430. 

at  St.  Clement  Danes.  Terms  for 

granting  annuities,  230;  the  National  Bank  of 
Ireland  acts  as  one,  368. 

Scale  of  salaries.  Desirable,  133. 

Scrimgeour,  William  Wilson.  General  manager  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  London,  previously  a chief 
officer  in  the  discount  department  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  274. 

Scotch  banks.  Their  investments  in  Government 
securities,  44, 46. 

Scotland.  Principles  of  banking  In,  3 ; bills  drawn 
from,  regarded  as  foreign,  31. 

tne  laws  of,  with  reference  to  banking, 

311  ; the  existing  banks  of,  314  ; comparison  be- 
tween the  banks  of  Scotland  and  those  of  Eng- 
land, 319 ; the  laws  of  the  currency  in  Scotland, 
327 ; its  cash  credit  system,  332 ; its  deposit 
system,  336;  remittances  to  India,  340;  regula- 
tions for  settling  the  exchanges,  314 ; exchange 
banks  and  exchange  companies,  346 ; different 
effects  of  the  Bank  Acts  of  1845  in  Ireland  and 
in  Scotland,  353,  379;  keeping  a banker  more 
general  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  325,  426. 

banks  in  List  of  those  in  existence  in 

1826,314;  of  those  formed  since,  ib.;  of  those 
now  in  existence,  315;  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  316 ; of  those  that  have  failed  or 
wound  up,  318 ; of  the  nine  that  remain,  ib. ; 
of  those  in  Edinburgh,  319;  of  those  in  Glas- 
gow, ib. ; difference  between  Scotch  banks  and 
English  banks,  ib. ; capital  of  all  the  banks  in 
Scotland,  321. 

branch  banks  In.  Number  of,  291 ; more 

general  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  319;  aver- 
age amount  of  capital  and  of  circulation  to  each 
branch,  321 ; branch  system  leads  to  uniformity 
in  charges  all  over  So)tland,  322;  branches  of 
the  Edinburgh  banks  have  been  opposed  and 
sometimes  defeated  by  the  local  banks,  323; 
branches  enable  the  bank  to  avoid  re  discount, 
ib. ; produce  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  making 
the  exchanges,  16. ; enable  the  laree  banks  to 
exercise  a surveillance  over  the  small  ones,  326 ; 
the  number  of  would  be  diminished  If  the  notes 
under  j£  5 were  abolished,  331. 

Scripture.  Proves  that  relations  Imply  correspond- 
ing duties,  338;  proves  national  responsibility, 
390 ; family  responsibility,  391 ; collective  re- 
sponsibility of  cities,  392;  states  the  principles 
of  social  duties,  395;  denounces  those  who  vio- 
late the  Sabbath-day,  406 ; enforces  the  duty  of 
benevolence  to  the  poor,  408 ; gives  the  rule  for 
exercising  it,  409;  concurs  with  reason  in  regard 
to  a future  judgment,  414;  all  its  threatening! 
against  public  bodies  of  men  have  reference  to 
the  present  world,  415 ; do  not  teach  that  wealth 
is  an  evil,  ib. ; nor  that  its  enjoyments  are  sin- 
ful, 416;  promises  wealth  as  a reward  to  the 
pious  and  the  virtuous,  ib. ; specifies  the  vir- 
tues which  are  followed  by  wealth,  417;  de- 
clares the  doctrine  of  a righteous  retribution  In 
the  present  world,  419. 

Seasons  of  pressure.  Characteristics  of,  63. 

of  speculation.  How  a banker  should  act 

in  them,  57. 

Securities.  A banker  will  probably  have  to  realize 
some  in  seasons  of  pressure,  63. 

for  clerks,  135 ; Guarantee  Societies,  ib. 

Secrecy.  On  the  part  of  directors  and  clerks  an- 
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joined  in  deeds  of  settlement,  301 ; form  of  a 
declaration  of,  207. 

Self-dependence.  Bankers  should  conduct  their 
hanks  on  a principle  of,  78 ; should  not  depend  on 
the  Bank  of  England  for  assistance  in  seasons  of 
pressure,  79;  nor  on  bill-brokers,  ib. ; nor  on  oth- 
er banks,  80. 

knowledge.  Necessary  to  a banker,  13. 

Seniority.  Should  be  observed  in  the  promotion  of 
clerks,  unless  there  are  special  reasons  for  the 
contrary,  138. 

Servants.  He  who  keeps  a banker  need  not  trust 
his  money  to  his  servants,  3;  duties  of  banks  to- 
wards. 401  ; duty  of  servants  towards  the  bank, 
402;  advantages  of  religious  ones,  411  i advan- 
tage to  a bank  of  educated  ones,  412. 

— — — of  banks  and  other  public  companies. 

What  are  their  duties  ? 402. 

Shareholder’s  register.  Describe  it,  171. 

in  joint-stock  banks.  Are  liable  to 

the  full  extent  of  their  property  for  all  the  debts 
of  the  bank,  263,  300 ; the  same  under  the  new 
charters.  310;  the  same  in  Scotland,  311,  319; 
and  in  Ireland,  367;  they  choose  the  directors, 
301  ; can  dissolve  the  company,  ib ; have 
sometimes  acted  unwisely,  123;  their  conduct 
towards  the  servants  of  the  bank,  400. 

Shares  in  bank.  Under  the  new  Act  cannot  be  less 
than  £100,  309;  amount  of  in  the  joint-stock 
banks  of  London,  230  ; of  the  banks  of  Scotland, 
315;  of  the  banks  at  Belfast,  371  ; banks  formed 
under  the  new  Act  not  allowed  to  purchase  or 
make  advances  on  their  own  shares,  309 ; exist- 
ing banks  not  thus  restricted,  301  ; prices  of 
shares  in  the  banks  of  Scotland,  315. 

in  public  companies.  Advances  on  by 

bankers,  become  dead  loans,  24. 

Shillings.  The  origin  of  the  word,  223. 

Signature  book.  Describe  it,  154. 

Silver.  Its  specific  gravity.  196;  how  coined,  tb. 
Sin.  The  besetting,  13,  124. 

Singing.  In  moderation,  good  for  the  health  of 
bank  clerks,  141. 

Single  entry.  Wherein  does  it  differ  from  double 
entry,  183. 

Singular.  Is  the  word  “bank”  singular  or  plu- 
ral? 8. 

Situation-book  for  clerks.  Where  is  one  kept  ? 229. 
Small  banks.  The  evil  of,  108;  the  result  of  legis- 
lation. 313,  379. 

Smee,  Alfred.  The  surgeon  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 141.  . 

William  Rae.  His  improvements  in  the 

book-keeping  of  the  Bank  of  England,  175. 

Smith,  Adam.  His  observations  on  wages,  132; 

on  the  division  of  labor,  175. 

Smoking.  In  the  street  and  in  places  of  public  re- 
sort, is  improper,  404. 

Smuggling.  In  what  cases  a smuggling  considera- 
tion vitiates  a bill  of  exchange,  33. 

Social  duties.  395;  speak  ye  every  man  the  truth, 
ib. ; ye  shall  not  steal,  nor  deal  falsely,  tb.  ; let 
not  wickedness  dwell  in  thy  tabernacles.  396; 
speak  not  evil  one  of  another,  397 ; meddle  not 
with  them  which  are  given  to  change,  ib. ; love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  393;  if  tnine  enemy 
be  hungry,  feed  him,  ib. ; do  what  is  just  though 
the  law  may  not  require  it,  ib. ; be  all  of  one 
mind,  pitiful,  courteous,  400;  use  hospitality, 
401 ; oppress  not  a stranger,  ib. ; give  to  your  ser- 
vants what  is  just  and  ^gual,  »6. ; servants,  be 
obedient  to  your  masters,  402;  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,  403 ; do  good  unto 
all  men.  ib. 

Social  position.  The  efficiency  of  a manager  wdl 
depend  upon,  121 ; those  who  have  risen  In  the 
world  should  entertain  kind  feelings  towards  the 
class  from  whence  they  have  sprung,  401 ; social 
life  among  the  Hebrews,  403. 


Social  relations.  Are  the  foundation  of  social  du- 
ties, 388  j public  companies  are  capahle  of  sus- 
taining, tb. 

Sovereignty  of  the  Divine  proceedings,  420. 

Space.  An  important  consideration  in  the  con- 
struction of  a bank,  127. 

Spanish  bill.  The  form  of  one,  39. 

Special  contracts.  Forms  of,  used  previous  to  1844, 
when  a banking  company  could  not  sue  by  its 
public  officer,  216. 

Speculation , reckless.  Has  been  the  ruin  of  compa- 
nies as  well  as  of  individuals,  397. 

Speculations.  Are  produced  by  a low  rate  of  inlet 
est,  53 ; are  the  precursors  of  pressure,  57. 

Speculative  customers.  Troublesome  to  bankers, 
57 

investments.  Usually  precede  a sea- 
How  to  calculate  the  compo- 


son  of  pressure,  53. 


Sump-duty  on  notes, 
sit  ion  of. 


188. 

Stamps.  On  bills  of  exchange,  33;  on  receipt*  on 
transfer  of  shares.  172;  on  bank  notes,  234. 

State.  Duties  of  public  companies  towards  the,  393. 

Statement- book.  A printed  collection  of  the  week- 
ly sutements  of  the  affairs  of  a bank  bound  to- 
gether, is  so  called,  173,  433. 

Statesman,  the,  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Quotations  from, 
on  decision,  13 ; on  making  use  of  other  men,  16 ; 
on  the  age  of  members  of  public  lioards,  104  ; on 
the  union  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  131  ; on  the 
salaries  of  clerks,  134 ; on  the  rules  of  promotion, 
138 

Stationery.  In  a bank,  Is  under  the  care  of  the  chief 
clerk,  140. 

St.  Marylebone  Bank.  Wound  up,  and  its  busmees 
transferred  to  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
281. 

Stewart,  P.  M.,  m p.  Letter  from  the  author  to, 
on  the  exchange  banks,  346. 

Stock-book.  Describe  it,  163. 

brokers’  charges,  191. 

Exchange.  Explanation  of  its  operations. 


49 ; bankers’  loans  there.  60 ; the  Duhlin,  383. 

jobbers.  Wherein  different  from  stock- 
brokers, 48 

purchase  of.  How  to  calculate,  191. 

receipt.  Form  of  one,  49. 

Stolen  note,  or  bill  of  exchange.  The  law  respect- 

jng 

Stratum,  James.  Has  familiarly  described  the  op- 
erations of  country  banking,  426. 

Stuckey,  Vincent,  the  late.  His  opinion  on  invest- 
ments, 44.  _ ..  . ___ 

Supplementary- waste-books.  Describe  them,  179. 

Surplus  fund,  a.  The  nature  of,  112  ; how  appro- 
priated, ib  ; the  advantages  of,  113;  how  kept  in 
the  books,  169 ; amount  of  among  the  joint-stock 
banks,  303  - 305.  w ^ _ 

funds.  Administration  of  a bank  with  re- 


card to  the  employment  of,  41. 

Suspension  of  the  Act  of  1844.  \V  as  its  condemna- 
tion, 63;  may  be  suspended  again,  76. 

Swedish  bill.  The  form  of  one.  39. 

System.  A want  of,  has  caused  the  ruin  of  some 
banks,  117 ; a banker  should  observe,  16. 

Tabus.  Showing  the  number  of  days  the  different 
denomination  of  notes  remain  in  circulation,  189; 
showing  the  relative  value  of  gold  in  London, 
Paris,  Hamburgh,  and  Amsterdam,  221  ; table  of 
English  money  reduced  into  foreign,  222;  table 
of  the  terms  on  which  government  annuities  are 
granted  for  £30  and  under.  230;  comparative 
view  of  the  expectation  of  life  according  to  dif- 
ferent tables  of  mortality,  231 : of  the  circulation 
of  notes  by  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
239;  ditto,  of  drafts,  ib. ; amount  of  transactions 
in  the  clearing.  256,  257  ; capital  profits  divi 
dends,  and  surplus  fund  of  the  Loudon  and  Weet- 
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mfaster  Bank.960 ; ditto,  of  the  London  Joint*  Ulster  Banking  Company,  at  Belfast.  Its  forma 
stock  Bank,  273;  ditto  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Lon*  lion,  371;  atatemant  or  its  a flairs,  ib. ; and 
don,  275;  ditto  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  London,  branches,  t’6. 

ib. ; of  the  affairs  of  all  the  London  joint*siock  Uncharitable.  Public  companies  should  not  baso 
banks,  280;  of  stamp-duties  on  country  notes,  in  their  judgment  of  each  other,  421. 

284:  reduction  of  the  fixed  issue  of  notes  in  Eng-  Union  Bank  of  London.  Its  formation.  274;  tea 
land,  291 ; circulation  of  the  private  and  joint-  capital,  profits,  dividends,  and  surplus  fond,  275$ 
sloe  It  banks  from  1845  to  1848,  294 ; of  all  the  its  prospectus,  ib, 

country  joint-stock  banks  in  England,  302;  the  Union  Guarantee  and  Life  Assurance  Company, 
joint-stock  banks  that  have  slopped,  30.5 ; those  135. 

that  have  wound  up,  306 ; those  that  have  stopped Exchange  Company,  Glasgow,  351. 

and  resumed,  307;  those  that  have  merged  in  United  Slates  of  America.  Their  population,  and 
other  banks,  ib. ; banks  of  Scotland  in  1826,  the  number,  capital,  and  circulation  of  all  their 
314;  banks  since  formed,  ib  ; existing  banks  in  banks.  450.  See  America. 

Scotland,  315;  changes  in  Scotch  banks,  ib. ; Universality,  a moral  Differs  from  one  that  le 
circulation  of  notes  in  Scotland,  1834  to  1839,  metaphysical  or  physical.  413. 

327  ; ditto  in  1846  to  1848,  16. ; notes  and  gold,  Unjust  charges  against  banks  of  issue.  Prevented 
1842  to  1847,  328  -,  circulation  of  each  bank  during  by  the  act  of  1844, 288. 

1848,  329 ; ditto  in  March  1849,  330 ; of  the  banks  Unpaid-list  Describe  the  book  so  called.  160. 
of  Belfast,  371  ; circulation  of  notes  in  Ireland,  Un>anciifled  property.  Is  transient,  and  is  not  to 
373;  returns  from  the  banks  of  issue  in  Ireland,  be  envied.  422,  423. 

379 ; circulation  and  coin  in  Ireland,  ib.  Unsuccessful  companies.  Should  inquire  If  they 

Taking  accounts  from  other  banks,  19,  59.  have  properly  discharged  their  moral  and  religious 

Talents,  banking.  As  rare  and  as  important  as  duties,  423. 

those  necessary  to  obtain  eminence  in  any  other  Usury.  In  what  cases  a usurious  consideration  viti> 
pursuit,  13.  ates  a bill  of  exchange,  33 ; present  laws  of  usury, 

Taxes.  On  the  transfer  of  property,  are  pernicious,  ib. 

348 ; restrictions  on  banks  are  taxes  on  the  pub*  Utility  of  banking.  Banks  are  places  of  security 
lie,  328.  for  money,  3;  interest  allowed  on  deposits,  ib. ; 

Taylor's  Notes  on  Life.  Quotation  from,  on  mon*  make  advances  to  people  who  want  to  borrow,  4; 

ey,  13;  respecting  loans,  25.  transmit  money  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 

- — Statesman,  quoted.  On  decisiveness,  13;  another,  ib, ; supply  the  kind  of  currency  that  Is 

on  the  choiceof  instruments,  14  * the  correspond*  required,  4;  there  is  a great  saving  of  time  in 

ence  between  goodness  and  wisdom,  131;  on  the  money  transactions,  6;  saves  expense  to  mer- 

salaries  of  clerks,  134 ; on  the  promotion  of  chants  and  others  who  keep  bankers,  ib. ; are  ref 

clerks,  138.  erees  as  to  respectability,  6;  are  a means  of  ob> 

Teller's  department  In  a bank,  136.  taining  information  about  parties,  ib  ; supply  a 

Temper,  hasty.  A defect  in  a banker,  13;  is  tried  record  of  annual  expenditures,  6;  are  a secure 

by  being  kept  waiting  a long  time  at  a banker’s  place  of  deposit  for  deeds,  papers,  or  other  prop- 

counter,  12$  erty,  7 ; means  of  obtaining  useful  information  ae 

Terms.  Used  in  book-keeping,  154.  to  monetary  transactions,  »A. ; have  a powerfhl  In* 

Tester,  an  old  coin.  Why  so  called,  22£  fiuence  on  the  morals  of  society,  7. 

Testimonials.  To  be  received  with  caution,  131 ; 

may  be  negatively  useful,  ib.  Ventilation.  An  important  consideration  In  the 

TH1.  The  amount  of  cash  a banker  keeps  in  hie  till,  construction  of  a bank,  127. 

how  regulated,  42.  Virtue.  Always  associated  with  wisdom,  131. 

Time.  A banker  should  know  how  to  economize,  Virtues,  commercial.  Bankers  are  the  public  coo- 
15;  modes  of  doing  this,  16;  time  saved  in  keep*  servators  of,  7 ; virtues  that  produce  wealth,  416. 
ing  a banker,  426. 

bargains  on  the  stock  exchange  explained,  Wages.  Those  who  pay,  derive  advantages  from 

50.  tstnlD,  6 ; laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  132. 

is  saved.  By  the  employment  of  assistants,  Waste-books.  Received-Waste  Book,  describe  it, 

15;  by  methodical  habits,  16;  by  the  shortening  165;  who  keeps  this  book  ? 156;  how  do  you  en- 

of  interviews,  ib. ; by  a banker  having  general  ter  Bank  of  England  notes?  cheques?  country 

principles,  18.  notes  and  coins  7 155;  how  is  It  ruled  in  the  horl- 

Tipperary  Joint-stock  hank,  372;  its  arrangement  xontal  system,  and  how  does  it  check  itself?  176. 

with  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  i 6. ; Its  branches,  373.  Paid- Waste- Book.  How  is  it  ruled?  156;  when  a 

Tradesman.  Saves  trouble  In  keeping  a banker,  5.  cheque  is  paid,  how  do  you  make  the  entry  ? ib. : 

Training.  Of  clerks  for  higher  offices,  144;  their  how  is  this  book  ruled  in  the  horizontal  system? 

number  should  be  proportionate  to  their  work,  177;  how  will  it  check  Itself?  178.  Merchants1 
145  ; their  labor  should  be  so  apportioned  as  that  Waste-Book,  180. 

each  office  should  be  a training  for  the  one  above  Waterston’s  Commercial  Dictionary  quoted,  192; 
It.  ib. ; they  should  have  reasonable  holidays,  his  Compendium  of  Commerce  referred  to,  201, 
when  the  junior  should  do  the  work  of  his  sen*  222. 

ior,  145 ; they  should  all  be  exercised  at  the  daily  Wealth.  Is  a blessing,  415;  its  enjoyments  not  sin- 
balance,  146;  those  in  training  for  managers  ful,  416;  the  means  of  obtaining.  16. ; Ill-gotten, 
should  be  assigned  those  duties  which  are  the  is  soon  lost.  422. 
most  intellectual,  146 ; should  not  receive  too  Weekly-balance,  describe  it,  170. 

many  minute  instructions,  148.  returns,  under  the  Act  of  1844,  97. 

Transfer  of  stock,  191 ; in  Ireland.  383.  Weighing  sovereigns.  Troublesome,  5. 

register.  Describe  it,  172;  deed  of  trans*  West  of  Scotland  Exchange  Investment  Company, 

fer,  form  of,  154.  351. 

Transmission  of  money.  Effected  by  banks,  4, 284.  Westminster  Review  of  January,  1841.  An  artlcla 
Travellers,  commercial.  Derive  advantages  from  written  by  the  author  published  in,  62.  See  Cur* 
banks,  5.  rency  and  Ranking. 

Trial  paper.  What  Is  It  7 170.  Widows.  Public  companies  should  have  funds  for 

Troy  weight.  Gold  and  silver  weighed  by,  196.  relieving.  463;  mining  ami  railway  com  panlee 

Truth.  Csses  in  which  public  companies  should  should  relieve  those  whose  husbands  hare  beau 

especially  adhere  to,  395.  killed  in  their  works,  ib. 
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Wife.  Should  examine  the  banker’s  account  when 
the  husband  is  too  lazy  to  do  so,  430 ; should  have 
a separate  account  in  her  own  name  for  domestic 
expenses,  428;  her  acceptance  of  a bill  is  not 
binding  on  the  husband,  unless  she  had  his  au- 
thority  to  act  as  his  agent,  34. 

Winding  up  Act,  1848.  An  Act  for  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  trading  companies,  including  joint'Stock 
banks,  310. 

Wisdom.  More  necessary  than  talents  in  a banker, 
]2 ; implies  prudence  and  discretion,  14 ; to  heark- 
en unto  counsel,  a proof  of,  424. 

Wisely  to  act.  More  difficult  to  a banker  in  a sea- 
son of  speculation  than  in  a season  of  pressure, 57. 

Wool  speculators.  Banks  have  lost  money  through 
advances  to,  116. 


Worship,  public.  Public  companies  should  support, 

4*6. 

Wright  & Co.,  private  bankers,  in  Henrietta  stmt- 
Co  vent  garden.  Their  premises  now  occupied 
by  the  Commercial  Bank  of  London,  275 ; socns 
of  the  partners  engaged  as  managers  of  the  West' 
ern  Branch  of  the  London  Joint-stock  Bank,  271. 
Writer.  A good  one  should  be  appointed  lg  write 
up  the  customer’s  books,  143. 

Writing  well.  Importance  of.  151. 

masters.  Their  mode  of  teaching,  151. 


Yoono  men  of  good  chancier.  How  benefited  by 
cash  credits,  333. 


Ah  Australian  California.  — “Even  gold  may  bo  purchased  too  dear.”  — 
In  another  part  of  this  paper  will  he  found  an  extract  from  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald 
of  the  20th  of  May,  containing  an  announcement  of  a most  exciting  character,  copied 
from  the  Bathurst  Free  Press,  of  the  discovery  of  a new  California  in  the  mountain 
ranges  near  the  latter  place.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  information  which  has  reached 
this  country  on  the  subject,  as  we  have  ascertained  that  no  official  intelligence  whs£ 
ever  has  been  received  concerning  it.  The  paper  which  contains  it  comes  by  the  waj 
of  Singapore,  and  by  the  India  overland  mail.  The  account,  therefore,  as  copied  from 
a provincial  Australian  paper,  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  other  evidence.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  precise  and  circumstantial  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  at 
least  founded  in  fact  We  cannot,  however,  forget,  that  only  a year  ago  a fever  which 
for  the  moment  was  equally  strong,  and  for  which  there  appeared  to  be  at  least  equally 
good  grounds,  raged  for  a few  weeks  in  another  part  of  the  Australian  colonies.  It, 
however,  soon  died  away,  and  nothing  is  now  heard  of  it. 

But  if  the  accounts  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  be  true,  is  the  discovery  a subject 
for  congratulation  1 We  venture  to  say,  No.  The  experience  during  the  last  three 
years  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  California,  has  proved  how  true  the  old 
adage  is,  that  “even  gold  may  be  bought  too  dear.”  Individuals  may  have  ac- 
quired fortunes  by  the  Californian  discovery,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  aa  a 
country,  the  United  States  is  to  this  time  enormously  out  of  pocket  by  it.  We  bear 
of  the  large  sums  of  gold-dust  brought  by  each  packet ; but  we  hear  little  of  the  far 
larger  sums  that  have  been  sent  there  in  one  shape  and  another  since  the  gold  discor- 
try  was  made.  To  use  an  American  phrase,  California  is  the  most  “ indebted  ” portion 
of  the  globe  to  the  Eastern  States  at  this  moment,  — an  “ indebtedness  ” which  we  fear 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  ev^r  being  wholly  liquidated.  In  short,  with  some  excep- 
tional articles,  and  at  some  exceptional  times,  California  has  been  the  only  losing 
market  to  the  United  States  for  the  last  three  years.  To  say  nothing  of  the  enor- 
mous losses  by  fire,  robbeiy,  and  tempest,  we  have  reason  to  douot  if  all  the  American 
citizens  who  have  left  the  old  States  for  California  have  really  made,  upon  an  average, 
the  ordinary  wages  of  common  laborers  in  New  England.  The  best  evidence  of  this 
view  of  the  case  is,  that  nearly  all  the  failures  of  importance  which  have  occurred  dar- 
ing the  last  two  years  in  the  United  States  can  be  traced  to  transactions  with  Califor- 
nia. Onr  observations  are  now  confined  only  to  the  subject  as  a matter  of  profit  or 
loss,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  social  and  moral  consequences  which  have  re- 
sulted to  the  numerous  emigrants  to  that  country. 

With  such  slender  accounts  from  New  South  Wales  on  the  subject  of  this  discovery, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  speculate  upon  the  consequences  at  present.  All 
that  we  are  desirous  of  now  doing  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  caution  those  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  the  colony  against  placing  too  much  faith  in  the  accounts  ; and,  in  the  next 
place,  against  rushing  into  those  disastrous  extravagances  which  the  Americans  did, 
even  though  the  accounts  should  hereafter  prove  true.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  much, 
if  not  by  far  the  greater  portion,  of  the  monetary  difficulties  which  at  this  moment 
afflict  the  United  States,  can  be  traced  to  a discovery  which  has  brought  millions  of 
gold  into  the  country,  and  is  daily  bringing  more.  — London  Economist . 
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LEGAL  MISCELLANY. 

Recent  Cases  in  Life  Insurance. 

From  the  English  Common  Law  Beports. 

Declaration  as  to  habits  of  insured , material , though  shoum  not  to 
have  affected  the  risk.  Southcombe  v.  Merriman,  &c.,  Carrington  and 
Marshman’s  Reports,  p.  286. 

The  declaration  was  on  a policy  of  insurance  upon  the  life  of  Peter 
Stoneman,  made  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  office  of  the  defendants,  for 
£ 400,  dated  the  2d  of  October,  1839 ; it  set  out  also  the  declaration 
made  by  the  plaintiff  as  to  his  interest  in  the  life,  and  as  to  the  health 
and  sober  and  temperate  habits  of  the  assured,  the  liability  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  death  of  Peter  Stoneman.  Plea,  that  the  declaration  made 
by  the  plaintiff  was  not  true  as  to  the  sober  and  temperate  habits  of 
Peter  Stoneman,  but  that  he  was  of  intemperate  and  drunken  habits,  and 
so  the  policy  was  void. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  was  shown  that  Stoneman  Was  a man  of  strong 
constitution ; though  it  was  admitted  that  he  was  not  a man  who  was 
never  intemperate,  but  that  he  would  sometimes  spend  a day  or  two  at 
the  Somerset  Arms,  where  he  would  drink  five  or  six  pints  of  ale  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  but  that  he  was  not  systematically  intemperate  ; that 
he  never  took  enough  to  hurt  him  ; that  he  had  not  the  appearance  of  a 
man  affected  by  the  habitual  use  of  liquor ; and  a medical  witness  said 
that  Stoneman  died  of  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  which  inflammation 
was  totally  unconnected  with  intemperance  or  habits  of  drunkenness. 

Bompas,  Sergeant,  for  defendants.  The  argument  on  the  plaintiff's 
side  is  in  effect  this : “ That  the  office  has  no  right  to  resist  their 
claim,  because,  if  they  can  show  that  the  man's  health  was  good,  if  his 
constitution  remained  unimpaired,  it  did  not  matter  whether  the  man  was 
a drunkard  or  not.”  Our  answer  is,  The  contract  stipulates  that  the 
insured  shall  be  of  sober  and  temperate  habits.  The  witnesses  for  the 
defendants  proved  the  contrary  of  the  former  evidence,  — that  the  de- 
ceased was  a notorious  drunkard  ; that  he  had  been  often  turned  away 
from  his  employment  for  this  fault ; some  of  them  had  seen  him  drink 
fifteen  pints  of  cider  before  dinner,  and  he  would  be  away  for  a week  or 
a fortnight  together,  drinking.  This  habit  was  said  to  have  lasted  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  to  have  begun  before  any  of  the  witnesses 
could  recollect  its  commencement,  though  some  of  them  had  known  him 
many  years ; all  the  witnesses  spoke  to  his  general  drunken  habits. 
Some  had  been  his  companions  and  others  had  seen  him  constantly.  It 
was  said  that  he  drank  harder  in  1849  than  he  - had  ever  done,  and  the 
plaintiff  himself  had  been  heard  to  speak  of  his  drunken  habits,  and  to 
blame  him  for  them. 

Erie  in  reply. 

Coleridge,  J.  (in  summing  up).  The  question  on  the  record  is  re- 
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specting  the  habits  of  Peter  Stoneman,  the  deceased.  You  have  to  say 
whether,  upon  the  2d  of  October,  1839,  and  for  such  a reasonable 
time  backwards  as  would  allow  of  a man  evincing  a habit,  Stoneman 
was  a temperate  man.  It  is  said  by  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  that  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  deceased  was  intemperate  to  such  a degree  as. to  in- 
jure his  health.  I differ  from  that  position,  for  the  Society  have  a right, 
from  many  motives  of  their  own,  to  act  upon  what  rules  they  please,  and 
to  stipulate,  as  in  this  case,  that,  even  though  a man’s  health  be  not  im- 
paired, every  person  whose  life  is  insured  at  their  office  shall  be  a per- 
son of  temperate  habits.  His  Lordship  then  went  over  the  evidence,  and 
concluded.  You  ought  to  say,  upon  the  weight  of  this  evidence,  whether 
the  man  Stoneman  were  of  sober  and  temperate  habits  at  the  time  of  the 
insurance. 

Verdict  for  plaintiff. 

Afterwards,  in  Easter  term,  the  defendants  obtained  a rule  nisi,  to  set 
aside  the  verdict  as  being  against  evidence. 


Misrepresentation  of  fact , in  answer  to  parol  inquiries  at  time  of 
effecting  insurance , an  avoidance  of  the  policy.  Wainwright,  Executor 
of  Abercromby,  deceased,  v.  Bland  and  others,  1 Tyrwhitt  and  Granger’s 
Reports,  p.  417. 

Assumpsit  against  the  defendants,  who  were  three  of  the  directors  of 
the  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Company,  on  a policy  of  insurance  dated 
the  22d  of  October,  1830,  insuring  the  life  of  the  deceased,  Miss  Helen 
Abercromby,  for  the  period  of  two  years.  The  declaration  alleged  that 
Miss  Abercromby  died  on  the  21st  of  December,  1830,  having  made  her 
will  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  whereof  she  appointed  the  plaintiff  sole 
executor.  Plea,  the  general  issue. 

At  the  trial,  before  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  at  the  Westminster  Sittings, 
after  last  Michaelmas  term,  it  appeared  that,  on  the  first  attendance  of 
the  deceased  at  the  office  of  the  company,  she  was  accompanied  by  the 
wife  of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  her  half-sister,  and  then  represented  that 
the  object  of  the  insurance  was  to  secure  a sum  of  money  to  the  latter, 
which  she  should  be  enabled  to  do  provided  she  survived  the  period  of 
two  years ; that  on  being  questioned  by  the  actuary,  whether  she  had 
effected  any  other  insurances  upon  her  life,  she  replied,  that  her  wish 
was  to  insure  £ 5,000,  and  that  as  the  Imperial  Life  Insurance  Company 
would  only  take  £ 3,000,  she  should  propose  to  insure  £ 2,000  with 
some  other  office ; that  when  she  attended  at  the  office  on  the  day  the 
policy  was  completed,  she  was  told  by  the  actuary  that  the  directors 
were  displeased  at  the  answer  she  had  given  to  his  question  on  the 
former  occasion,  they  having  ascertained  that  she  had  insured  £ 5,000 
with  another  office,  and  had  made  a proposition  to  a third,  to  which  she 
replied,  that  she  knew  little  about  the  matter  herself,  as  she  did  as  her 
friends  directed.  It  was  shown  that  she  had,  previous  to  obtaining  the 
policy  in  question,  effected  insurances  with  various  other  offices  to  the 
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amount  of  £ 10,000.  The  death  of  Miss  Abercromby  took  place  rather 
suddenly,  on  the  21st  of  December  following,  she  having,  by  a will  boar* 
ing  date  on  the  13th,  and  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  the  sole  executor,  be- 
queathed the  benefit  of  her  policies  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wainwright.  A 
witness  proved  that  the  plaintiff,  soon  after  Miss  Abercromby’s  decease, 
showed  him  two  wills,  stating  that  they  were  made  in  order  that,  if  one 
failed,  the  other  might  do  for  him.  It  appeared  also  that  the  plaintiff,  in 
taking  out  probate,  swore  the  personalty  under  £ 100,  and  that  Miss 
Abercromby  had  been  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  without  the  means 
of  paying  the  premiums  upon  the  policy,  which  were  in  fact  paid  by  the 
plaintiff.  The  printed  list  of  questions  which  the  assured,  by  the  rules 
of  the  Imperial  Office,  was  required  to  answer,  contained  no  question  as 
to  the  object  of  the  party  in  making  the  insurance,  or  as  to  any  insur- 
ances effected  with  other  offices.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  in  summing  up 
took  the  opinion  of  the  jury  upon  the  following  points : — 1st,  Whether  Miss 
Abercromby  effected  the  policy  with  the  Imperial  Office  for  her  own 
benefit  or  as  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff.  2dly,  Whether  the  representa- 
tion respecting  her  having  insured  her  life  in  other  offices  were  false, 
and  were  material  to  be  known  by  the  assurers.  And  3dly,  Whether  she 
misrepresented  the  object  for  which  she  sought  to  insure  her  life  for 
two  years,  and  whether  such  object  was  material  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  defendants.  The  jury  found  that  she  effected  the  insurance  as  the 
agent  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  her  representations,  both  as  to  having  in- 
sured in  other  offices  and  as  to  her  object  in  insuring,  were  false,  and 
were  made  on  material  points,  whereupon  a verdict  was  entered  for  the 
defendants. 

Erie,  now  moved  for  a new  trial,  and  contended  that  the  intention  or 
even  the  conspiracy  of  third  parties  was  not  admissible  in  evidence  in 
the  present  case.  Admitting  that  the  fact  was  established  at  the  trial, 
that  the  effecting  of  the  policy  was  a scheme  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
yet,  as  the  defendants  made  their  contract  with  another  party,  they  can- 
not set  that  up  as  a defence.  Also  the  contract  was  one  from  which  no 
benefit  could  arise  until  Miss  Abercromby’s  death ; and  therefore, 
whether  she  effected  the  policy  for  her  own  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of 
Wainwright  was  not  the  question  which  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to 
the  jury.  Moreover,  it  appeared  that  she  was  to  pay  the  premiums. 
(Parke,  B.  But  the  plaintiff  was  to  furnish  her  with  the  money.  Lord 
Abinger,  C.  B.  The  jury  have  found  that  she  made  the  insurance  as  the 
agent  of  Wainwright.)  Where  the  deceased  by  her  representative  claims 
the  amount  of  the  policy,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  defendants  to  set 
up  an  intention  that  a third  party  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  poli- 
cy. (Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.  If  the  facts  are  as  the  jury  have  found  them, 
it  is  a clear  evasion  of  the  statute  of  14  Geo.  III.  c.  48.  Parke,  B.  Your 
argument  is,  that  any  person  may  insure  his  own  life  and  give  the  bene- 
fit to  another,  from  whomsoever  the  funds  may  come.)  The  act  was 
never  meant  to  apply  to  the  case  of  an  individual  who  insures  his  own 
life,  and  at  all  events  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  statute,  if  the  party 
has  the  legal  interest  in  the  policy.  With  respect  to  the  questions  which 
were  asked  of  the  deceased,  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of 
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the  office  to  make  the  inquiries  when  they  knew  the  parties,  or  any  of 
the  referees,  which  was  the  case  here.  (Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.  But  the 
inquiries  were  made.)  The  defendants,  having  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  required  answers  to  certain  questions  in  writing,  were  not  at  liberty 
to  add  parol  inquiries  at  the  time,  and  at  any  rate  they  cannot  make  use 
of  the  replies  given  to  such  parol  inquiries,  in  order  to  avoid  the  policy 
which,  as  framed,  is  only  rendered  void  by  a false  representation  in 
writing.  (Gurney,  B.  It  may  be  requisite  to  ask  many  material  questions 
before  the  making  of  the  written  contract.  The  inquiries  that  were 
made  did  not  bear  upon  the  probability  of  the  assured 'living  for  two 
years,  which  was  the  material  point  for  the  office  to  ascertain. ) 

Lord  Abinger,  C,  B.  There  may  be  a doubt  upon  the  first  ground, 
although  I own  that  I have  a strong  opinion  against  it ; but  with  respect 
to  the  other  point,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  policy  was  avoided  by  the 
false  representations. 

Parke,  B.  If  there  has  been  a suppression  of  material  facts,  a policy 
of  insurance  cannot  be  enforced.  (Lindeman  v.  Desborough,  8 B.  & 
C.  586  ; S.  C.  3 M.  & R.  45.)  And  here,  if  the  answers  given  were 
false,  they  must  have  been  wilfully  so.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  de- 
cide the  other  point,  I should  have  felt  disposed  to  grant  a rule  in 
order  to  give  H further  consideration. 

Gurney,  B.  Concurred. 

Rule  refused. 


Bankruptcy  of  insured,  no  defence  in  an  action  to  recover  premiums 
paid  by  assignee  of  policy.  Topin  v.  Field,  4 Adolphus  & Ellis's  Re- 
ports, N.  S.  p.  386. 

Defendant  being  indebted  to  plaintiff,  assigned  to  him  a policy  of 
assurance  on  defendant's  life,  and  covenanted  to  pay  the  annual  pre- 
miums, and  if  he  did  not,  and  plaintiff  paid  them,  to  repay  plaintiff 
Defendant  afterwards  became  bankrupt,  and  obtained  his  certificate.  A 
premium  accruing  due  after  the  bankruptcy,  and  being  unpaid  by  de- 
fendant, and  plaintiff  having  paid  it,  and  not  been  repaid,  held,  that 
plaintiff  was  not  discharged  from  liability  for  these  breaches  of  covenant 
by  sections  56  and  121  of  stat.  6 Geo.  IV.  c.  16. 

Lord  Denman,  C.  J.  This  was  an  action  of  covenant  upon  an  in- 
denture  dated  in  1830,  which  recited  a transfer  of  a policy  of  insur- 
ance upon  the  life  of  the  defendant,  dated  in  1822,  to  secure  the  repay- 
ment of  a sum  of  money  lent  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  and  con- 
tained a covenant  by  the  defendant,  that  he  would  pay  the  premiums  of 
insurance  to  the  insurance  company,  and  that  if  upon  his  default  the 
plaintiff  paid  the  premiums,  he  would  repay  him.  Breaches  were 
assigned  upon  the  covenant.  To  this  the  defendant  pleaded  his  bank- 
ruptcy, after  the  breaches  declared  upon  had  been  committed  ; and  the 
question  was  whether  the  defendant  was  discharged  from  liability  on  his 
covenant  by  his  bankruptcy  and  certificate. 

For  the  defendant,  it  was  contended  that,  the  debt  to  secure  which  the 
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policy  of  insurance  had  been  assigned  being  provable  under  the  com- 
mission, and  the  remedy  to  recover  it  barred,  the  bankrupt  was  dis- 
charged from  liability  to  keep  up  the  security  ; and  that  the  amount  re- 
coverable under  the  covenant  constituted  a contingent  debt,  provable 
under  the  commission  within  the  66th  section  of  statute  6 Geo.  IV. 
c.  16. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  particularly  to  die  cases  cited  upon  the 
argument ; for  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  and  our  judgment  is  in  accord- 
ance with  all  those  cases,  that  the  liability  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the 
premiums  of  insurance  to  the  insurance  office  did  not  constitute  any 
debt  between  the  bankrupt  and  the  plaintiff,  either  contingent  or  other- 
wise, and  consequently  was  not  provable  under  the  commission. 

The  covenant  is  quite  collateral  to  the  original  debt  which  the  polioy 
was  assigned  to  secure ; and  the  claim  is  for  unliquidated  damages,  which 
might  be  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances  ; the  case  of  Atwood 
v.  Partridge,  4 Bing.  209,  is  in  principle  the  same  as  the  present ; and 
our  judgment  is  in  accordance  with  it  If,  instead  of  the  assignment 
of  a policy  of  insurance  upon  a life  to  secure  the  debt,  a house  had 
been  assigned,  with  a covenant  to  keep  it  insured  from  fire,  it  could 
hardly  be  contended  that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  covenantor  would  have 
discharged  him  from  liability  upon  such  a covenant;  but  such  would 
necessarily  be  the  result  if  we  held  the  defendant  discharged  in  the  pres- 
ent case. 

Our  judgment,  therefore,  is  for  the  plaintiff. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 


Construction  of  words  importing  disease.  Geach  and  another,  As- 
signees, &e.  v.  Ingall,  14  Meeson  and  Welsby's  Reports,  p.  95. 

Assumpsit  on  a policy  of  assurance  on  life,  one  of  die  terms  of 
which  was,  that  it  should  be  void  if  any  thing  stated  by  the  assured  in 
a declaration  or  statement  given  by  him  to  the  directors  of  the  insurance 
company  before  the  execution  of  the  policy  should  be  untrue.  In  this 
declaration  the  assured  stated  that  “ he  was  at  that  time  in  good  health, 
and  not  afflicted  with  any  disorder,  nor  addicted  to  any  habit  tending  to 
shorten  life  ; that  he  had  not  at  any  time  been  afflicted  with  insanity, 
rupture,  gout,  fits,  apoplexy,  palsy,  dropsy,  dysentery,  scrofula,  or  any 
affection  of  the  liver ; that  he  had  not  had  any  spitting  of  blood,  con- 
sumptive symptoms,  asthma,  cough,  or  other  affection  of  the  lungs ; and 
that  one  T.  W.  was  at  that  time  his  usual  medical  attendant.  The  dec- 
laration in  the  cause  averred  the  truth  of  this  declaration  and  statement 
of  the  assured.  The  defendant  pleaded  pleas,  respectively  alleging,— 
1st  - 6th,  that  the  said  declaration  and  statement  of  the  assured  was  un- 
true in  this,  that  at  the  time  of  making  it  he  had  had  spitting  of  blood, 
consumptive  symptoms,  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  an  affection  of  the  liver, 
and  a cough  of  an  inflammatory  and  dangerous  nature ; 6th,  that  at  that 
time  he  was  affected  with  a disorder  tending  to  shorten  life ; 7th,  that 
vol.  i.  35 
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he  was  not  at  that  tune  in  good  health  ; and,  8th,  that  he  had  falsely 
averred  therein  that  T.  W.  was  his  usual  medical  attendant  Issues 
were  joined  on  these  pleas. 

The  defendant  proved  at  the  trial,  that,  about  four  years  before  the  policy 
was  effected,  the  assured  had  spit  blood,  and  had  subsequently  exhibited 
other  symptoms  usual  in  consumptive  subjects ; and  that  he  died  of  con* 
sumption  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  policy.  The  judge,  in  sum* 
ming  up,  read  over  the  several  issues  to  the  jury,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
stated  to  them,  that  it  was  for  them  to  say  whether,  at  the  time  of  his 
making  the  statement  set  forth  in  the  declaration,  the  assured  had  had 
such  a spitting  of  blood,  and  such  affection  of  the  lungs  and  inflammatory 
cough,  as  would  have  a tendency  to  shorten  his  life.  Held,  that  thu 
was  a misdirection ; for  that,  although  the  mere  fact  of  the  assured  hav- 
ing spit  blood  would  not  vitiate  the  policy,  the  assured  was  bound  to 
have  stated  that  fact  to  the  insurance  company,  in  order  that  they  might 
make  inquiry  whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  disease  called  spitting  of 
blood. 

Pollock,  C.  B.  On  this  point  the  learned  judge  certainly  misdirected 
the  jury,  and,  as  there  must  be  a new  trial,  the  less  we  say  about  the 
evidence  the  better.  By  the  expression  “ spitting  of  blood  ” is  no 
doubt  meant  the  disorder  so  called,  whether  proceeding  from  the  lungs, 
the  stomach,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  ; still,  however,  one  single 
act  of  spitting  of  blood  would  be  sufficient  to  put  the  insurers  on  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  of  it,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  stated. 

Alderson,  B.  As  to  the  misdirection,  my  Lord  Denman  certainly  does 
not  appear  to  have  sufficiently  called  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  dis* 
tinction  between  those  disorders,  respecting  the  existence  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  executing  the  policy,  the  assured  was  called  on  to  make  a specific 
declaration,  and  those  which  might  have  formerly  existed.  By  “ spitting 
of  blood  ” must  no  doubt  be  understood  a spitting  of  blood  as  a symptom 
of  disease  tending  to  shorten  life ; the  mere  fact  is  nothing ; a man  can- 
not have  a tooth  pulled  out  without  spitting  blood.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  a person  has  an  habitual  spitting  of  blood,  although  he  cannot  fix  the 
particular  part  of  his  frame  whence  it  proceeds,  still,  as  this  shows  a 
weakness  of  some  organ  which  contains  blood,  he  ought  to  communi- 
cate the  fact  to  the  insurance  company,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that  it 
would  most  materially  assist  them  in  deciding  whether  they  should  exe- 
cute the  policy,  and  good  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  them.  So,  if  be 
had  had  spitting  of  blood  only  once,  but  that  once  was  the  result  of  the 
disease  called  spitting  of  blood,  he  ought  to  state  it,  and  his  not  doing 
so  would  probably  avoid  the  policy.  Again,  suppose  this  man  had  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  had  been  cured  by  bleeding,  many 
physicians  would  perhaps  say  that  it  was  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
of  so  mitigated  a nature  as  not  to  tend  to  shorten  life  ; still,  that  would 
be  no  answer  to  the  case  of  the  defendants,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  com- 
pany intended  that  the  fact  should  be  mentioned.  As  to  the  word 
“ cough,'1  it  must  be  understood  as  a cough  proceeding  from  the  lungs, 
or  no  one  could  ever  insure  his  life  at  all ; and,  indeed,  it  is  so  expressed 
in  the  policy,  — “ cough  or  other  affection  of  the  lungs.”  Again,  it 
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is  obvious  that  the  insurance  company  meant  to  guard  against  the  dis- 
ease  of  dysentery.  Now,  a man  may  have  had  a dysentery,  and  been 
cured  of  it ; still  the  office  should  know  of  the  circumstance  ; and,  in* 
deed,  that  disorder  may  have  been  mentioned  by  name,  as  being  one  of 
a nature  likely  to  return.  All  these  instances  show  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  restrict  the  statement  of  the  assured  to  disorders  having  a 
tendency  to  shorten  life,  at  the  moment  of  executing  the  policy  ; what 
the  company  demanded  was  a security  against  the  existence  of  such 
diseases  in  the  frame.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a new  trial. 

Rolfe,  B.  I have  no  doubt  that,  if  a man  had  spit  blood  from  his 
lungs,  no  matter  in  how  small  a quantity,  or  even  had  spit  blood  from 
an  ulcerated  sore  throat,  he  would  be  bound  to  state  it  The  fact  should 
be  made  known  to  the  office,  in  order  that  their  medical  adviser  might 
make  inquiry  into  its  cause. 

Rule  absolute. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Actuaries,  London,  April,  1661. 

Thb  Equitable  Society.  — Mr.  W.  S.  Jones,  in  responding  to  a toast,  said,  The 
Equitable  Assurance  Society  of  which  he  was  a trustee  and  director,  was  the  second 
company  of  that  kind  which  was  formed  in  this  country.  The  first  society  established 
itselr  on  principles  which  were  not  to  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  It  took  the 
same  rate  of  premium  for  every  interval  of  age,  which  it  was  speedily  found  would 
not  answer.  The  Equitable  Society  was  established  in  1762;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  it  had  gone  on  those  principles  of  computation  which  all  the  actuaries  in 
England  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  that  could  be  adopted.  It  was  founded 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  persons  who  were  assured  in  it;  and  sinee 
its  foundation  it  had  distributed  £ 26,000,000  among  the  persons  who  had  been  con- 
nected  with  the  institution,  whilst  the  Society  had  accumulated  a sum  of  nearly 
£ 9,000,000,  which  was  to  be  appropriated  partly  among  those  persons  who  were  now 
insured  in  the  office,  and  partly  amongst  those  who  might  join  it  afterwards.  He  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  life  insurance  for  nearly  fifty  years ; and  he  could 
say  that  die  great  company  with  which  he  was  connected  had  been  carried  on  with 
perfect  honor  and  propriety.  He  believed  that  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  had  only  re- 
cently come  so  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  world ; but  he  considered  that  it 
was  a society  of  the  greatest  value,  both  to  the  public  and  its  own  members.  He  re- 
joiced that  they  were  thus  devoting  themselves  to  the  important  subjects  of  their  studies 
with  zeal  and  energy,  and  he  heartily  wished  them  prosperity  and  success. 

The  United  States  Census.  — Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy,  on  behalf  of  die  United 
States,  said  that  he  represented  in  that  country  a youthful  nation,  hardly  yet  out  of 
the  leading  strings  of  its  parent,  to  whom  it  owed  all  honor  and  respect  They  were 
hardly  yet  out  of  their  swaddling-clothes,  and  perhaps,  like  other  children,  they  were 
rather  fond  of  boasting,  even  in  the  presence  of  their  parent ; but  he  asked  the  com- 
pany to  attribute  their  faults  to  their  youth,  and  to  remember  that  their  extraordinary 
natural  .growth,  brought  about  by  circumstances  which  neither  they  nor  any  other 
human  power  could  control,  had  increased  them  in  numbers  and  prosperity  beyond 
any  thing  that  history  could  parallel.  There  was  nothing  peculiarly  great,  or  glorious, 
or  honorable,  in  the  causes  producing  this  state  of  affairs.  Their  greatest  efforts  had 
been  directed  to  know  themselves,  and  they  were  the  first  nation  that  ever  made  the 
numbering  of  the  people  at  the  outset  a part  of  their  constitutional  and  fundamental 
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laws.  They  had  found  that  principle  of  so  much  value,  that  they  had  branched  Into 
correlative  subjects  of  inquiry.  As  early  as  1810,  the  statistics  of  their  agriculture  and 
their  manufactures  had  been  taken,  it  being  considered  that,  next  to  knowing  the  imm- 
ben  of  the  people,  it  was  necessary  to  know  their  various  conditions,  in  order  that  leg- 
islation might  be  carried  on  with  enlightened  views,  and  the  progress  of  the  country  ac- 
curately ascertained.  From  that  time  till  the  present  day  they  had  kept  these  objects  in 
view,  and  in  their  last  census,  in  which  he  had  the  honor  to  participate  as  superintend* 
ent,  the  age,  sex,  color,  condition,  birthplace,  trade,  degree  or  education,  of  every  being, 
white,  black,  free,  or  slave,  were  given.  The  details  of  their  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  were  collected,  and  presented  results  deeply  interesting  to  a society 
like  this.  With  reference  to  the  statistics  of  longevity,  they  had  viewed  with  great 
interest  the  progress  which  the  actuaries  of  England  had  made,  and,  instead  of  retard- 
ing them  in  their  progress,  they  were  willing  to  help  them  along  and  to  proceed  at  the 
same  rate  themselves,  if  not  a little  faster.  For  himself  he  had  come  far  to  receive  in- 
formation, and  from  “ Farr  ” he  had  received  it. 

The  Carlisle  Table.  — - The  remarkably  increased  duration  of  life  evidenced  by 
the  Carlisle  Table  over  the  Northampton  could  not  fail  to  arrest  public  attention,  and 
the  elaborate  and  able  work  in  which  Mr.  Milne  has  issued  his  table  into  the  world 
claimed  for  it  an  information  and  consideration  not  before  conceded  to  even  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Price  himself.  An  examination  of  the  writings  of  this  period  will  at  once  satis- 
fy any  inquirers,  that,  in  a very  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Milne's  work, 
the  Carlisle  Table  began  to  grow  in  favor  and  public  estimation,  and  hence,  from  the 
misconception  that  its  recent  appearance  was  evidence  also  of  the  recent  origin  of  its 
data,  and  from  the  increased  duration  of  life  deducible  from  it,  an  opinion  prevailed 
that  since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Price's  writings  an  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
the  public  health.  This  impression  has  continued  to  gain  ground  until  the  present 
hour.  It  is  consequently  important  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  not  only 
from  its  bearings  on  recent  legislative  proceedings,  but  also  from  the  remarkable  hold 
which  both  classes  of  results  have  taken  of  the  insurance  interests  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  of  the  Continent  At  first  glance  it  must  be  evident  that,  from  the  almost  con-  • 
temporaneous  but  remote  origin  of  the  data  of  both  tables,  the  observable  difference  in 
their  rates  of  mortality  could  not  be  held  to  show  any  improvement  in  the  duration  of 
life  in  the  recent,  more  than  in  the  remote  ones.  Besides,  if  a difference  really  does 
exist  in  their  rates  of  mortality,  that  difference  can  be  supposed  to  be  only  due  to  the 
local  circumstances  and  influences  peculiar  to  the  small  districts  from  which  the 
data  were  collected,  and,  however  true  the  results  may  be  considered  in  regard  to  the 
districts  so  represented  by  the  data,  it  is  impossible  from  their  evidence  alone  to  regard 
either  as  a type  of  the  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  at  a former  or  the  present  period 
among  either  the  assurance  classes  here  or  elsewhere,  or  as  affording  any  evidence  of 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  country  generally,  or  in  individual  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. 


Live  Insurance  in  Europe.  — Believing  our  citizens  will  be  glad  ts^  hear  from 
Prof.  Silliman,  we  inform  them  that  he  has  completed  his  tour  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  writes  from  London,  under  date  of  August  19,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  (over  whose  affairs  he  presides  as  Presi- 
dent), that  he  is  now  pursuing  his  life  insurance  investigations  among  the  life  offices 
and  actuaries  in  London.  He  will  bring  home,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Company,  a more 
valuable  collection  of  books  on  Life  Insurance  (historical  and  scientific)  than  has  yet 
been  brought  to  this  country. 

Prof.  Silliman  is,  perhaps,  the  only  man  in  the  United  States  who  is  personally 
known  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  who  could  make  the  tour  of  Europe  and  not  bio 
for  the  most  part  a stranger;  learning,  science,  character,  and  age,  have  done  all  for 
him  that  they  can  for  man.  His  present  tour  seems  to  be  the  crowning  pleasure  of  his 
life,  for  it  has  been  prosecuted  without  serious  accident  or  illness,  and  he  has  been  re- 
ceived in  all  parts  of  Europe  in  such  a manner  as  not  only  to  gratify  his  own  feelings, 
but  fill  the  heart  of  every  American  with  national  pride. 

We  understand  that  soon  after  his  return  he  will  issue  a new  series  of  the  Company’s 
pamphlets  and  circulars,  and  incorporate  therein  several  new  and  Y&lo&ble  features 
connected  with  Life  Insurance,  and  for  which  provision  was  made  by  amendments  to 
the  charier  of  the  Company  in  1850.  — New  Haven  paper. 
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life  Insurance  is  no  new  subject  to  Prof.  Silliman.  His  attention  was  called  to  the 
subject  in  early  life,  and  he  now  holds  a policy  for  $ 5,000  upon  his  own  life,  on  which 
he  has  paid  the  whole  amount  insured.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  his  own  Com* 
pany  has  prospered  in  his  absence,  and  that  it  has  added  nearly  40  per  cent  to  its  sur- 
plus  since  January  last,  and  continues  to  receive  its  full  share  of  select  patronage. 

The  party,  consisting  of  himself,  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  and  other  mends,  leave  for 
home  in  the  steamer  which  sails  to-day.  —New  Haven  Herald. 


Life  Insurance  in  New  York.  — It  will  be  remembered  that  a law  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  intended  to  regulate  the  business  of  life  insurance 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  so  far  as  obtaining  security  to  a certain  amount  would 
do  it,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  companies  upon  a more  desirable  basis,  and  to 
afford  further  security  to  the  insured  beyond  the  mere  policies  and  reputed  capital  of 
the  company. 

The  law  requires  all  companies  transacting  the  business  of  life  insurance  within  this 
State  to  deposit  with  the  Comptroller,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  August,  1851,  the  sum 
of  % 50,000  in  approved  securities,  and  the  further  sum  of  $ 50,000  on  or  before  the  1st 
of  February  next,  as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  their  obligations,  and 
it  also  imposes  a fine  of  $ 500  if  the  business  is  continued  in  the  State  by  any  com- 
pany which  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Each  company  is  also  required  to  submit  its  boohs,  papers,  accounts,  Ac.,  at  all  times, 
to  the  examination  of  the  Comptroller,  or  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by  that 
officer,  — Mr.  Jonathan  Miller,  law  officer,  and  Messrs.  Andrew  Carngan  and  James 
Horner,  inspectors  or  appraisers  of  the  real  estate  investments. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  policy  or  the  occasion 
which  called  for  the  enactment  of  this  law,  it  is  very  evident,  from  the  dilatory  move- 
ments of  many  of  the  companies  in  complying  with  its  provisions,  that  it  is  not  exact- 
ly suited  to  their  wishes,  and  that  they  prefer  to  remove  their  agencies,  and  whatever 
of  capital  is  connected  with  them,  to  other  States  rather  than  deposit  with  the  Comp- 
troller the  required  security  of  $ 100,000.  And  it  is  also  certain  that  those  who  do  re- 
main and  have  complied  with  such  provisions  of  law  as  will  secure,  to  a considerable 
extent,  the  investments  of  individuals,  will  be  placed  upon  a more  desirable  security 
with  the  public,  and  thus  present  at  home,  advantages  which  other  companies  can 
only  realize  out  of  the  State. 

The  companies  which  have  deposited  with  the  Comptroller  the  requisite  security 
are  The  United  States  of  New  York,  The  Albion  of  London,  The  Mutual  Benefit  of 
New  Jersey,  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  New  England  of  Boston,  The 
New  York  (late  Nautilus)  Company  and  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  (the  last-named  company  has  paid  in  the  whole  amount,  $ 100,000) ; leav- 
ing some  nineteen  companies  heretofore  aoing  business  here,  which  will,  undoubtedly, 
withdraw  their  agencies.  — Albany  Argus. 


California  Gold.  — The  Treasurer,  E.  C.  Dale,  Esq.,  thus  states,  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  a party  in  New  York,  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Mint  on  reception  of  de- 
posits of  gold  dust : — 

“ When  we  receive  deposits,  each  parcel  (of  which  a separate  assay  and  valuation 
are  required)  is  set  apart  by  itself,  and  is  distinctly  numbered;  it  is  then  separately 
melted  in  a clean  pot,  poured  into  moulds,  and  the  bar  or  bars  are  weighed  in  the 
Treasurer’s  office,  and  the  result  recorded.  From  various  parts  of  the  bars  slips  are 
taken,  numbered  carefully  and  assayed,  — the  result  being  reported  to  the  Treasurer. 
From  the  Assayer’s  report,  and  the  weight  of  the  bullion,  after  melting,  the  value  of 
the  deposit  is  ascertained. 

M From  this  explanation  you  will  perceive  that  the  summary,  and,  I may  add,  dis- 
honest and  illegal  practice  alleged  against  us,  has  no  existence.  Each  deposit  stands 
on  its  own  merits,  and  the  poorness  or  richness  of  the  return  depends  entirely  on  the 
poorness  or  richness  of  the  deposit  itself. 

° The  disappointment  which  depositors  sometimes  meet  in  the  return  given  for  their 
bullion,  and  to  which  your  letter  adverts,  is  not  surprising,  when  you  consider  how 
much  the  value  of  an  article  so  precious  is  affected  by  an  excess,  beyond  the  average, 
of  dirt  and  other  foreign  matters,  or  by  a slight  inferiority  in  quality,  which  can  only 
be  detected  by  accurate  assay.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

WE.  C.  Dali,  Treasurer.” 
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The  Baku  of  Baltimore.  — The  new  constitution,  now  adopted,  cannot  ba  al- 
tered in  any  respect  till  after  1860,  when  the  new  census  is  to  be  taken.  This  is  an 
important  fact  to  be  taken  in  view,  in  considering  the  effect  which  the  provision  in  the 
new  constitution,  in  relation  to  the  responsibility  of  stockholders  in  banks,  would  have 
in  drawing  away  from  the  city  a large  amount  of  the  capital  now  in  each  institutions. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  giving  the  years  in  which  the  charters  of  the 
banks  of  this  city  will  respectively  expire,  that  every  bank  in  the  city,  save  the  Frank- 
lin, will  come  within  the  provision  of  the  new  constitution,  before  it  can  be  altered  in 
any  respect:  — 


Merchant*'  Bank, 

Farmers  and  Merchants’  Beak, 
Marine  Bank, 

Fanners  and  Planters’  Bank, 
Western  Bank, 

Chesapeake  Bank, 

CJ  tisane’  Bank, 


end  of  year  1866 


“ 1866 

“ 1866 

" 1866 

11  1866 

« 1866 

" 1866 


Mechanics’  Bank,  end  of  year  1867 

Bank  of  Baltimore  “ 1866 

Commercial  and  Fanner*’  Bank,  " 1866 

Union  Bank,  « 1869 

Fell'*  Point  Sayings  Bank,  “ 1866 

Franklin  Bank,  April,  1877 


The  charters  of  the  other  banks  throughout  the  State  will,  it  is  believed,  all  expire 
before  1860,  so  that  every  oue  will  be  liable  to  the  new  experiment  of  the  newly 
adopted  constitution.  — Baltimore  Patriot . 


Railways  of  Great  Britain.  — The  system  of  railway  communication  in  these 
islands  has  advanced  to  such  a point,  that  every  day  the  locomotive  engine  passes  over 
a distance  nearly  4&  times  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 


Number  of  engine*  working  on  the  railways  in  I860, • 6,486 

Quantity  of  coke  consumed  by  them  within  the  year  (toos),  . • 687,588 

Quantity  of  coal  consumed  (tone),  . ^ . 896,466 

Total  distance  run  within  the  year  (mMea), . . 46,161,860 

Average  distance  run  per  day  (milee),  .........  110,836 


In  the  year  1850  there  were  in  all  6,464  miles  of  railway  under  traffic.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1849,  when  as  yet  only  5,079  miles  of  iron  road  had  been  opened,  there 
had  been  of  capital  expended  upon  their  construction  £ 905,160,000 ; and  at  the  same 
period  the  total  receipts  for  the  preceding  six  months  amounted  to  £ 5,744,965,  or  5.6 
per  cent,  on  capital  expended.  Allowing  40  per  cent  for  working  expenses,  the 
division  of  these  receipts  will  stand  as  2.2  for  expenses,  and  3.4  for  profits.  Since  that 
period  the  account  stands  as  follows:  — 1.  Number  of  miles  under  traffic;  2.  Annual 
receipts ; 3.  Increased  per  centage  of  railways  open ; 4.  Increased  percentage  of  re- 
ceipts. 


Year. 

MOeeopen. 

Receipts. 

£ 

Jhcrtme,  Mike.  Inenae e,  Am 
Percent*  PercemL. 

1849 

6,740 

0,360,460 

14.6 

10.5 

1860 

6,464 

♦,147,379 

25.4 

12.5 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  these  results,  that  while  the  railways  were  increased  in 
length  14.6  per  cent,  in  1849  as  compared  with  1848,  and  25.4  per  cent  in  I860  as 
compared  with  1849,  the  revenue  proceeding  from  them  was  increased  only  10.5  per 
cent,  in  1849  as  compared  with  1848,  and  only  12.5  in  1850  as  compared  with  1849. 

From  these  data  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  railway  undertakings  will  in  future 
follow  the  usual  laws  of  important  commercial  transactions  in  this  country  ; nay,  they 
have  already  almost  fallen  to  the  normal  point  Something  about  3 per  cent  would 
appear  to  be  about  the  natural  level  on  capital  simply  invested,  without  the  necessity 
of  personal  superintendence.  The  expenses  of  working  may  probably  be  consider- 
ably diminished  in  consequence  of  improved  engineering,  and  of  the  heavy  discour- 
agement at  length  given  to  the  construction  of  branch  lines  on  a ruinous  scale  of  ex- 
pense as  compared  with  the  probability  of  receipt.  Still,  when  all  deductions  and  ad- 
ditions are  made  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  the  result  will  probably  be  a s teddy 
rate  of  interest  upon  capital  invested  in  no  material  degree  different  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  safe  investment  throughout  the  country.  But  when  it  is  considered  that, 
even  on  this  modest  supposition,  from  £11,000,000  to  £11,500,000  per  annum  are 
steadily  paid  into  the  bands  of  the  shareholders,  there  will  be  no  great  cause  of  ap- 
prehension ad  to  the  future  fortunes  of  English  railways.  — European  Times . 
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Firr  Insurance  ix  France.  — On  the  29th  of  August,  an  orator  of  the  Mountain,  a 
vehement  Radical  lawyer,  moved  that  all  the  fire  insurance  companies  of  France  be 
taken  into  the  hands  of  the  government  He  argued  his  point,  and  was  effectively 
answered  by  Speaker  Dnpin,  who  left  the  chair  for  the  purpose.  Universal  monopoly 
by  the  state  is  a fundamental  Socialist  doctrine,  — banks,  railroads,  insurances,  edu- 
cation, &c.  A Legitimist  protested  that  the  scheme  amounted  to  the  confiscation  by 
the  state  of  all  insurance  on  landed  property.  If  you  would  know  to  what  joint- 
stock  interests  amount,  you  have  it  in  the  following  statistics,  recently  furnished  in  an 
authentic  way : — 

“ In  France  the  progress  of  fire  insurance  has  been  most  remarkable.  The  earliest 
of  the  existing  companies,  now  thirteen  in  number,  was  only  established  in  1819,  yet 
the  amount  of  fire  insurances  in  force  in  them  at  the  end  of  1850  was  upwards  of 
968,800,000f.,  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  premiums  827,500f.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  the  sum  of  415,000f.  was  paid  for  losses.  Including  the  thirteen  proprietary,  and 
the  forty-one  mutual  companies,  it  is  computed  by  M.  Duproca  that  the  amount  of  fire 
insurance  in  France  exceeds  that  in  Great  Britain  by  50  per  cent  Life  insurance  in 
France  has  not  been  so  actively  pressed.  Three  or  four  of  the  old  proprietary  com- 
panies insure  sums  payable  on  death,  but  the  largest  business  is  in  tne  Mutual  Ton- 
tine  Association,  for  the  insurance  of  sums  payable  after  fixed  periods.  Maritime  in- 
surance in  France  is  stated  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  some  parts  of  France  several 
companies  exist  for  insurance  against  hail,  accidental  death,  and  even  against  the  cost 
of  law  proceedings.11  — Paris  Correspondent  qf  the  New  York  Joumcu  of  Commerce* 
July  31. 

The  Metropolitan  Bank.  — It  is  well  for  the  mercantile  community  that  the 
Metropolitan  Bank  is  in  existence,  affording,  as  it  does,  the  most  timely  assistance 
under  the  pressure,  which  otherwise  would  be  really  serious,  but  which  is  now  but  a 
wholesome  stimulant.  With  the  exception  of  three  banks,  named  in  their  advertise- 
ment, it  is  prepared  to  receive  and  take,  at  the  ordinary  discount  of  one  quarter  of  one 
per  cent.,  all  bills  offered  through  its  regular  depositors,  including  those  who  become  so 
at  the  present  or  any  given  moment  Its  means  are  equal  to  the  taking  of  one  milboe 
of  dollars  per  day.  The  amount  of  its  recent  daily  receipts  is  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  is  increasing. 

The  system  of  our  under-par  currency  is  deficient  in  security  for  prompt  redemp- 
tion, even  at  a discount.  The  brokers  are  irregular  and  uncertain  in  their  operations, 
and  it  is  only  such  an  institution  as  the  Metropolitan  upon  which  traders  can  rely  for 
regular  and  prompt  action.  Were  New  York  made,  as  it  should  be,  the  place  for  re- 
deeming all  currency  at  par,  the  assistance  of  such  an  institution  would  not  be  needed* 
As  it  is,  we  are  in  a great  measure  indebted  to  it  for  the  effectual  repression  of  the 
panic  yesterday  attempted.  — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce , October  4. 

Gold  ix  Australia.  — The  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  a skilful  geologist,  speaking  of  thfc 
gold  deposits  which  have  been  lately  discovered  in  Australia,  says : — 

“ In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  gold  is  one  of  the  most  universally  dis- 
tributed metals  in  rocks  of  a certain  class,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a river  of  any 
volume  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  in  which  it  does  not  exist  in  small  quantities,  the 
sands  and  gravels  of  which  will  pay  for  the  washing,  provided  they  yield  24  grs.  per  cwt* 
This  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  the  auriferous  region  of  Australia  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  corresponds  in  its  meridians  with  the  Ural  and  California  Cordillera.  Am 
evidence  he  adduces  the  following  fact  never  before  mentioned : — 

“ If  we  look  at  the  globe,  we  shall  find  that  in  longitude  of  about  149  degrees  or  150 
degrees  east  extends  the  middle  or  the  meridian  chain  of  Australia,  paralleled  by  simi- 
lar chains  haying  similar  axes  in  South  and  in  West  Australia.  Exactly  90  degrees 
from  the  main  Australian  chain  occurs  the  auriferous  Ural  in  60  degrees  east,  and 
exactly  90  degrees  from  the  same  chain  occur  the  north  and  south  auriferous  moun- 
tains of  California  in  120  degrees  west.  The  fourth  quadrantal  meridian  falls  along 
the  Atlantic,  between  Brazil  and  Africa,  both  auriferous  regions.” 

And  he  adds : — “ By  personal  survey,  or  by  the  assistance  of  numerous  kind  friends, 
who  take  an  interest  in  my  humble  endeavors  to  advance  the  progress  of  science  in 
this  colony,  I have  had  at  one  time  or  another  under  my  hand  collections  of  rocks 
from  almost  every  available  locality  between  Cape  Howe  and  New  Guinea ; and  I am 
prepared  with  evidence  to  show  that  what  is  now  known  of  the  Ural  and  of  the  Cali- 
fornian Sierras  may  be  predicted  of  our  Australian  Cordilleras.” 
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BANK  STATISTICS. 

Massachusetts. 


Dividends  of  the  Boston  Banks  for  the  Years  1847,  1848,  1849,  and 
1850,  and  in  April  and  October  1851. 


Nome. 

Capital. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

1861. 

1851. 

Merchants*  Bank,  • 

• 3,000,000 

7 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

Sute  Bank, 

1,800,000 

6 

«* 

7 

7 

a* 

3* 

City  Bank, 

1,000,000 

6 

7 

7 

** 

8* 

at 

Globe  Bank,  •••••• 

1,000,000 

7 

n 

8 

8 

4 

4 

Suffolk  Bank 

1,000,000 

10 

10 

10 

10 

6 

5 

New  England  Bank,  . 

1,000,000 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

Tremont  Bank, 

1,000,000 

«* 

7 

n 

8 

4 

4 

Union  Bank, 

1,000,000 

7 

7 

7 

8 

4 

4 

Boston  Bank, 

900,000 

7 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

Massachusetts  Bank,  .... 

600,000 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

3 

Bank  of  Commerce,  .... 

1,600,000 

. 

. 

. 

new. 

6 

4 

North  Bank,  ...... 

760,000 

6 

6 

«* 

7 

a* 

a» 

Shoe  and  Leather  Dealer*'  Bank, 

1,000,000 

8 

9 

8* 

8» 

4 

4 

Market  Bank, 

680,000 

H 

10 

10 

10 

6 

• 

Atlantic  Bank,  . • • • . 

600,000 

«* 

7 

8 

8 

4 

4 

Atlas  Bank, 

600,000 

«* 

«* 

7 

7 

3* 

3 

Bank  of  North  America, 

600,000 

. 

. 

• 

new. 

3* 

3f 

Columbian  Bank,  . • • • 

600,000 

6 

7 

n 

7 

3* 

3* 

Eagle  Bank, 

600,000 

6* 

7 

7 

7 

3* 

3* 

Exchange  Bank, 

1,000,000 

new. 

8* 

8 

8 

4 

4 

Granite  Bank, 

660,000 

6* 

7 

7 

7 

3f 

3* 

Hamilton  Bank,  • 

600,000 

7 

7 

7 

7 

4 

4 

Shawmut  Bank, 

600,000 

7 

n 

7* 

8 

4 

4 

Washington  Bank,  . • • • 

600,000 

6* 

6 

6 

3 

3 

Traders'  Bank, 

600,000 

7 

7* 

8 

8 

4 

4 

Grocers'  Bank, 

800,000 

. 

new. 

8 

8 

4 

4 

Freeman's  Bank,  • . . • . 

260,000 

8 

8* 

9 

9 

4* 

4* 

Boylsion  Bank, 

260,000 

8 

8* 

8 

9 

H 

4* 

Cochituate  Bank, 

160,000 

. 

• 

new. 

7 

4 

4 

Mechanics’  Bank, 

Total  capital, 

160,000 

•23,660,000 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

The  dividend  of  the  Grtnlte  Bank  wee  3}  percent,  on  the  former  capital  of  • 600,000  and  If  per  cent 
on  that  lately  paid  in.  • 100,000  additional  capful  ia  authorised  to  thle  bank,  making  its  aggregate 
capita]  • 760,000.  The  dividend  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Dealer*'  Bank  waa  4 per  cent,  on  the  former 
capital  of  f 760,000  and  If  per  cent,  on  the  additional  • 250,000  recently  paid  in.  The  dividend  of  the 
Traders*  Bank  waa  4 per  canton  the  former  capital  of  • 400,000,  and  2.46  per  cent  on  the  additional 
• 200,000. 

An  addition  of  1 60,000  waa  authorised  to  the  capital  of  the  Freeman's  Bank,  which  la  not  yet 
paid  in,  and  • 100,000  to  the  Cochitoate  Bank. 


Aggregate  Dividends  of  the  Boston  Banks . 


Year. 

Capital . 

Dividend. 

Tear.  Capital . 

Dividend. 

1846 

• 17,480,000 

• 1,112,100 

1849  • 19,280,000 

• 1,373,100 

1846 

18,030,000 

1,188,600 

1860  19,760,000 

1,639,000 

1847 

18,090.000 

1,269,300 

1861,  April,  21,760,000 

848,298 

1848 

18,330,000 

1,373,100 

1861,  Oct,  23,660,000 
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Bank  Capital  in  Boston. 

Progressive  Population,  Number  of  Banks,  Bank  Capital,  and  Bank  Circulation  of  Boston, 

from  1803  to  1850. 


Year. 

Population. 

No,  of  BcmJm, 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

1803 

27,000 

2 

#1,600,000 

#714,000 

1810 

33,000 

3 

4,600,000 

906,000 

1815 

38,000 

6 

9,100,000 

1,648,000 

1820 

43,000 

7 

7,360,000 

1,272,000 

1825 

68,000 

14 

10,300,000 

3,770,000 

1830 

61,000 

17 

12,360,000 

2,171,000 

1836 

79,000 

33 

20,118,000 

4,260,000 

1839 

82,000 

27 

18,435,000 

2,602,000 

1846 

118,000 

24 

18,180,000 

6,920,000 

1847 

123,000 

26 

18,863,000 

7,200,000 

1848 

128,000 

26 

18,980,000 

4,960,000 

1849 

133,000 

27 

19,677,000 

6,960,000 

1860 

136,000 

30 

21,000,000 

6,000,000 

Kentucky. 

The  Southern  Bank  of  Kentucky,  with  a capital  of  #387,000  paid  in,  has  a circulation  of  # 546,000. 
The  hank  commenced  busineee  in  November,  I860,  and  in  July  last  declared  a dividend  of  3 per  coot. 
The  following  exhibits  the  liabilitiea  and  resources  on  30th  Jane,  1851 : — 


Lubilitiis. 


Capital  etock  paid  In  (out  of  # 3,000,000), #867,000 

Circulation  outstanding,  ...........  646,033 

Due  to  other  banka  and  branches, 6,680 

Due  individual  depositors  on  demand,  66,312 

Profit  and  loss  account,  eight  months, 19,418 


Total  liabilities,  Juno  30,  1861, # 1,004,343 


Rmnnums. 


Notes  discounted,  # 171,133;  bills  of  exchange,  #272,638,  ....  #443,771 

Bonds  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  six  per  cent., 150,000 

Banking-houses,  parent  bank  and  branches, 9,776 

Due  from  banks  in  New  York, #66,604 

Due  from  banks  in  Kentucky,  Ac.,  • • ...  . . . 43,008  106,612 

Gold  and  silver  coin  on  hand, 214,966 

Notes  of  other  Kentucky  banks  on  hand, 77,218 


Total  resources,  June  30, 1851, # 1,004,343 


The  entire  capital  will  be  two  millions  of  dollars'  of  which  the  State  of  Kentucky  subscribed  for  one 
halt  Forty  per  cent  of  the  capital,  on  the  part  of  individuals,  hae  bean  called  in.  The  charter  baa  near* 
ly  thirty  years  to  run. 


McCulloch  oh  Bamtnra.  —Mr.  A.  Hart,  Philadelphia,  has  just  published  Essays  on  Interest,  Ex* 
change,  Coins,  Paper  Money,  end  Banks.  By  John  Ramsay  McCulloch,  Author  of  “The  Commercial 
Dictionary,”  Ac.  This  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  usefiil  information  in  reference  to  the  banking 
system  of  Great  Britain;  The  8cotch  Banks;  The  Irish  Banks;  The  Continental  Banks,  — including 
the  Banka  of  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and  the  Bank  of  France.  8ro.  pp.  900.  Price  # 1 .26. 
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Massachusetts. — Union  Bank.  — The  messenger  of  the  Union  Bank  was,  on 
Saturday,  October  4,  robbed  of  $ 2,000  in  gold,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
He  had  just  drawn  at  the  Merchants’  Bank  a considerable  amount  in  specie,  which 
was  delivered  to  him  in  bags.  A small  bag  of  gold  he  placed  in  the  skirt  pocket  of  a 
loose  coat.  The  rest  of  the  bags  he  held  in  his  arms.  On  his  way  to  his  own  bank 
the  bag  of  gold  in  his  pocket,  amounting  to  $ 2,000,  was  stolen.  He  was  undoubtedly 
watched  by  one  of  those  adroit  rogues  who  are  constantly  hovering  round  the  street  in 
bank  hours.  We  learn  that  the  police  are  on  the  track  of  the  robber. 

Danvers.  — Eben  Sutton,  Esq.  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Danvers  Bank,  in 
place  of  Eben  Shillaber,  Esq.,  deceased. 

Newburyport.  — Giles  P.  Stone,  Esq.  has  been  chosen  Cashier  of  the  Merchants1 
Bank,  Newburyport,  in  place  of  Samuel  Mullikin,  Esq.,  who  resigns,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  having  been  cashier  for  fifty  years. 

Taunton.  — Lovett  Morse,  Esqn  has  been  chosen  President  of  the  Taunton  Bank,  in 
place  of  S.  Rhodes,  Esq. 

Canton. — Charles  H.  French,  Esq.,  has  been  chosen  President  of  the  Neponset 
Bank,  Canton. 

New  Bedford.  — Thomas  Mandell,  Esq.,  was,  on  the  11th  of  October,  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanics’  Bank  at  New  Bedford ; Mr.  Rodman  having  declined  a re- 
election,  after  presiding  twenty  years  over  the  institution. 

Salem.  — Benjamin  H.  Silsbee,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Merchants1 
Bank,  Salem ; and  Nathaniel  B.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  same  institution.  Mr. 
Treadwell,  the  President,  retires,  after  a connection  with  the  bank  of  nearly  forty  years, 
in  the  various  positions  of  book-keeper,  cashier,  and  president  Mr.  Samuel  Webb  ha* 
been  book-keeper  of  the  same  bank  for  the  space  of  tnirty -eight  years. 

Nbw  York.  — Robert  S.  Oakley,  Esq.  has  been  appointed  Cashier  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Bank,  Broadway,  in  place  of  J,  C.  Bell,  Esq.,  resigned. 

The  Knickerbocker  Bank.  — This  new  city  institution  commenced  business  early  in 
October,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street  Joseph  W.  Savage, 
Esq.,  President,  formerly  President  of  the  National  Insurance  Company ; John  A. 
Gunn,  Esq.  (late  of  the  Butchers  and  Drovers’  Bank),  Cashier. 

The  stock  has  been  taken  by  business  men,  chiefly  in  that  vicinity,  in  small  soma 
each,  there  being  no  holder  of  an  amount  exceeding  $ 5,000.  The  bills  of  the  bank 
just  issued  are  beautiful  specimens  of  art ; each  denomination  having  a view  of  some  one 
or  more  of  the  former  or  present  public  buildings  of  the  city.  The  bank  is  already 
doing  a considerable  business,  and  is  likely  to  be  well  supported,  as  its  location  is  in 
the  midst  of  a populous  and  thriving  section  of  the  city. 

Nbw  Jersey. — Commercial  Bank  of  Perth  Amboy.  — An  injunction  was  granted 
against  this  institution  on  the  4th  of  October,  under  which  Courtlandt  Parker  and 
Oliver  P.  Halstead,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  G.  Marsh  of  Perth  Amboy,  were 
appointed  receivers.  The  assets  of  the  bank  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  receivers 
on  Monday.  The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  says  that  no  full  investigation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  bank  has  been  made  as  yet,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  its  officers,  and  those  best 
acquainted  with  its  liabilities  and  resources,  that  mere  are  assets  more  than  sufficient 
to  redeem  its  circulation  in  full. 

Paterson.  — The  People’s  Bank  at  Paterson  suspended  in  September  last,  and  ha* 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  This  is  one  of  a few  banks  in  that  State  that 
do  not  maintain  their  paper  at  par  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  The  affairs  of  the 
People’s  Bank  are,  according  to  the  Paterson  papers,  in  a miserable  conditio?.  The 
President  and  Directors  profess  to  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  its  condition.  As  the 
Cashier,  who  alone  can  give  any  thing  like  a truthful  statement  of  affairs,  is  unwilling 
to  disclose  even  to  tho  Directors  the  condition  of  the  bank,  the  public  must  await  the 
examination  of  the  Receivers.  These  were  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  on  the  6th  in- 
stant, and  consist  of  Charles  Danforth  and  Cornelius  S.  Van  Wagoner,  Esqs.,  of  Paterson, 
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and  Wm.  F.  Day,  Esq.,  of  Elisabethtown.  They  will  doubtless  proceed  immediately 
with  an  investigation,  and  at  an  early  day,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  to  the  public  a reliable 
statement  of  affairs.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  well  for  holders  not  to  submit  to  the 
ruling  rates,  which  vary  from  10  to  25  cents  on  the  dollar. 

A New  Bank . — The  certificate  of  another  new  banking  company  in  New  Jersey 
has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  to  be  named  the  Tradesman’s  Bank, 
and  located  at  Flemington,  Hunterdon  County.  Its  capital  is  to  be  $ 50,000,  with 
liberty  to  increase  to  9 500,000. 

State  Bank  of  Morris,  New  Jersey.  — Lambert  Norton,  late  President  of  the  State 
Bank  at  Morris,  N.  J.,  and  charged  with  being  concerned  in  defrauding  it,  was  acquit- 
ted in  September  last.  With  this  ends  all  matters  connected  with  the  failure  of  that 
institution. 

Pennsylvania.  — The  Farmers  and  Mechanics9  Bank  of  Easton  commenced  busi- 
ness in  September;  and  though  a Pennsylvania  institution,  it  adds  to  the  money  facil- 
ities of  the  adjoining  County  of  Warren,  in  New  Jersey. 

Philadelphia . — B.  B.  Comegys,  Esq.  has  been  chosen  Cashier  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bank,  in  place  of  Mr.  John  B.  Trevor,  resigned. 

Maryland.  — The  Bank  of  Salisbury,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  suspend- 
ed during  the  last  week  in  September.  The  business  of  the  original  institution  was 
closed  some  years  since,  and  within  a short  period  the  charter  was  purchased  by 
parties  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a cir- 
culatiop.  Like  the  Havre  de  Grace  Bank,  which  failed  a year  since,  the  Bank  at 
Salisbury  has  had  no  credit  either  in  its  own  locality  or  elsewhere. 

Virginia.  — The  Bank  of  the  Old  Dominion,  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  has  an  inde- 
pendent charter  upon  the  New  York  free  banking  principle ; its  issues,  secured  by  a 
deposit  of  Virginia  State  Stocks;  and  will  go  into  operation  about  the  1st  of  November 
ensuing.  William  Fowle,  President ; James  McKenzie,  Cashier.  This  bank,  which 
promises  to  be  very  popular,  will  start  with  a capital  of  9 230,000  paid  in,  which  may 
be  increased  to  9 500,000.  Their  new  banking-house,  30  feet  by  60,  now  erecting 
at  the  'corner  of  Water  and  Prince  Streets,  wm  be  a very  ornamental  edifice,  and  be 
completed  by  the  1st  of  January  next. 

Alexandria,  with  her  railroads,  canal,  and  increasing  banking  capital,  is  destined 
soon  to  emerge  from  her  obscurity,  and  take  rank  with  other  thriving  cities  of  business 
and  enterprise. 

North  Carolina.  — Commercial  Bank  of  Wilmington . — We  learn  from  the  Wil- 
mington Herald , that  this  institution  has  declared  a dividend  of  6}  per  cent  for  the  last 
six  months.  This  the  Herald  states  is  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  additional  capital  (now  9 350,000 ) as  stockholders.  The  Commercial  Bank  was 
oiganized  and  went  into  operation  on  the  9th  of  August,  1847,  since  which  time,  in- 
cluding the  present,  dividends  amounting  to  344  per  cent,  have  been  made  to  its  stock- 
holders, besides  allowing,  to  the  new  subscribers,  interest  on  their  instalments.  Some  ten 
or  twelve  years  since,  the  banking  capital  of  Wilmington  was  only  some  9 350,000 ; now 
it  is  $ 1,075,000 ; and  judging  from  the  dividends  now  made,  this  great  increase  of 
capital  is  profitably  employed  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  town. 

Greensboro . — A branch  of  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  has  been  established  at  Greens- 
boro, under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  January,  1851 ; by  which  law  the 
bank  was  also  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  9 1,500,000  to  9 2,000,000. 

Ohio. — William  Spencer,  Esq.  has  been  appointed  Cashier  of  the  Jefferson 
Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  at  Steubenville,  in  place  of  David  Moodey,  Esq., 
resigned.  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  connected  with  this  bank  from  the  commencement 
of  its  business,  and  was  also  an  officer  of  the  former  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of 
8teubenville. 

Kentucky.  — Louisville.  — At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mechan- 
ics’ Bank,  John  M.  Stokes,  Esq.  was  elected  President,  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  the  late  President,  John  P.  Bull,  Esq.  The  selection  is  a most  admi- 
rable one.  Mr.  Stokes  is  one  of  our  stanchest,  most  prudent,  and  reliable  citizens,  and 
we  venture  to  say  that  under  his  efficient  management  this  excellent  institution  will 
continue  to  prosper.  — Louisville  Journal , 22 d September. 
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Boston,  October  25,  1851. 

Exchange  on  London,  60  doge,  109)  to  110$. 

' A maixbd  change  hai  occurred  in  the  money  market  since  our  last  month’s  report.  The  exorbitant 
fates  for  money  prerailing  at  that  lime  hare  now  diminished  materially,  accompanied  by  strong  indica- 
tions of  a speedy  and  favorable  reaction.  We  now  quote  negotiable  paper  of  the  best  character  at  10  jar 
cent,  per  annum.  Railroad  loans,  12  to  15.  Loans  on  call,  well  secured  by  collaterals,  9 per  cent. 

The  export  of  coin  has  ceased  almost  entirely  from  New  York  and  Boston ; the  total  export  far  fat 
month  of  October  being  1 2,000,000,  against  • 4,000,000  in  September  and  • 2,650,000  in  August,  sod  id 
aggregate  of  $32,000,000  since  the  1st  of  January  last.  This  reduction  of  export  has  induced  the  teaks 
of  all  our  large  cities  to  resume  their  discounts  on  a more  extended  scale.  The  following  exhibits  the 
aggregate  loans,  circulation,  and  coin  of  the  New  York  City  banks  at  three  different  periods  this  jmi. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  volume  of  loans  diminished  fully  ten  per  cent  between  July  1 and  October  1. 
1851.  Loan*.  Specie.  Due  from  Banka.  DtpoeiU.  Due  other  Banka.  Circulate. 


March  29, 

$07,700,000 

$7,970,000 

$4,600,000 

$38,170,000 

$ 18,200,000 

• 7,300,000 

June 

«. 

69,200,000 

7,966,000 

4,720,000 

41,138,000 

17,300,000 

7,118,000 

Sept. 

66,100,000 

6,145,000 

4,240,000 

36,660,000 

10,700,000 

7, 171/100 

The  balances  due  Southern  and  Western  banks  are  largely  diminished,  showing  a geoeml  conuacuoe 
throughout  the  country. 

The  returns  of  the  Massachusetts  hanks  are  not  yet  issued,  but,  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  a xedoctks 
to  the  same  extent,  say  ten  per  cent,  took  place  here  during  the  three  months  ending  October  1. 

Sterling  bills  on  London  have  fallen  to  9|  a 10$  premium  for  bankers’  signatures;  and  there  )s  slietdy 
an  accumulation  of  Southern  bills,  drawn  against  shipments  of  new  cotton,  which  command  9|  to9f> 
These  rates  are  more  favorable  than  thoee  which  prevailed  a year  ago,  when  money  was  quoted  atT  s8 
per  cent.  At  that  period,  bills  on  England  were  worth  10|  a 11  premium,  accompanied  with  an  export 
of  $ 600,000  in  coin  weekly. 

Ttoee  failures  of  banks  have  occurred  since  September  15 ; via.  The  People’s  Bank,  act  Paterson,  N.J.; 
The  Commercial  Bank,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. ; and  The  Bank  of  Salisbury,  Maryland.  Also  the  four  faQov* 
lng  backs  in  the  State  of  New  York : — The  James  Bank,  at  Jamesville ; The  Bank  of  New  RoebeBi; 
The  Western  Bank,  at  White  Creek ; and  The  Farmers’  Bank,  Mina. 

The  uneasiness  arising  from  these  failures  has  now  subsided,  and  the  terms  of  discount  on  uncoraol 
money  at  New  York  are  the  same  as  in  July  last. 

The  free  banking  system  became  a law  in  this  State  six  months  ego,  under  the  salutary  vsstrio&flf 
and  penalties  of  the  general  laws  which  operate  upon  all  hanking  institutions  within  the  Cosmo* 
wealth,  but  no  new  banks  have  been,  thus  far,  established  under  the  law  of  1861. 

Among  the  extraordinary  features  of  the  present  year  is  the  discovery  of  extensive  gold  districts  fe 
New  South  Wales.  Advices  have  been  received  from  the  port  of  Sidney  up  to  June  2,  from  which  w 
learn  that  a large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  colony  had  given  up  their  ordinary  buainess,  in  order# 
search  for  gold.  Already,  considerable  quantities  of  gold  had  been  extracted,  and  there  was  full  mnt 
■nee  of  as  much  productiveness  as  in  California.  It  seems  to  be  beyond  question  that  the  soil  is  higty 
productive  in  this  metal,  without  mining.  Some  of  the  gold  has  reached  England  by  late  arrivals ; sod 
the  Information  is  fully  confirmed  by  intelligence  to  the  19th  of  July,  received  via  Sandwich  Island* 

The  London  Banker s’  Magazine  for  October  says : — “It  seems,  by  the  accounts  which  have  coos 
to  hand,  that  the  geological  appearance  of  the  district  where  the  gold  was  discovered  very  much  rsseo* 
hies  that  of  California  and  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  that  it  was  this  circumstance  which  led  tbs  dit- 
coverer  to  believe  that  gold  existed  in  the  locality,  and  to  undertake  the  search  which  has  been  attsodsd 
with  such  important  consequences.” 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  continue  large.  Above  two  millions  -reached  New  York  Is* 
week,  and  the  accounts  from  that  State  show  that  there  Is  do  diminution  In  the  supply.  The  aggvsp* 
receipts  since  January  1 , 1851 , have  been  about  $ 84,000,000,  while  the  export  to  Europe  (as  above  staled) 
has  been  about  1 32,000,000.  We  can  safely  rely  upon  further  receipts  during  the  currant  year,  tofae 
extent  of  fifteen  millions,  from  California  alone. 

We  have  prepared  for  our  next  No.  an  account  of  the  late  feat  of  Mr.  Hobbs  in  London,  by  which  te 
opened  the  celebrated  bank  locks  of  Messrs.  Bramah  and  of  Messrs.  Chubb  A Son.  This  subject  con- 
tinues to  excite  much  attention  among  the  bankers  of  the  English  capital.  Mr.  Hobbs  represents  the 
house  of  Day  A Newell,  manufacturers  in  New  York,  whose  advertisement  appears  on  the  cover  of  fab 
journal 
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ON  CREDIT.  — PANICS  AND  PRESSURES. 

For  the  Bankers’  Magazine. 

Mr.  Editor  : — 

Sir,  — An  article  from  the  Philadelphia  North  American  .in  die 
Bankers'  Magazine  of  October  endeavora  to  establish  the  following 
theory  of  the  cause  of  the  existing  “ money  pressure  ” : — w Excessive 
imports  are  supposed  to  be  it,  when  they  are  only  the  apparent,  and  not 
the  real,  cause  ; the  extension  of  credits  being  the  true  one.” 

This  proposition,  if  true,  renders  the  subject  very  simple  and  intelli- 
gible, and  the  remedy  very  facile ; we,  the  merchants  and  bankers,  have 
only  to  reduce  the  credit  used  in  our  operations  to  the  European  rule 
of  from  “ one  to  four  months,”  and  all  our  difficulties  would  be  at  an 
end  ; “ the  balance  of  trade  would  be  in  our  favor,  and  the  gold  which 
flows  in  such  large  amounts  from  California  would  find  its  resting-place 
in  our  vaults.”  Let  us  examine  the  proposition,  since  it  is  very  desira- 
ble to  know  the  cause  of  our  present  difficulties. 

First.  What  is  the  precise  nature  of  this  thing  called  credit  1 the  ex- 
tension of  which  from  three  to  nine  months  is  productive  of  so  vast  re- 
sults as  to  determine  the  character  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
. Europe  and  America. 

A has  bought  a bale  of  cloth  in  Europe,  which,  before  it  has  reached 
his  store  in  Philadelphia  and  been  sold  to  a merchant  in  Ohio,  he  has 
paid  for,  together  with  duties,  &c.  So  far  it  is  admitted  there  is  no  im- 
proper action  ; the  average  European  credit  of  three  months  has  been 
vol.  i.  36 
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consumed  in  the  transit  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  merchant,  and  its 
sale,  and  now  the  evil  begins. 

The  country  merchant  being,  like  most  men  in  America,  without  that 
abundance  of  capital  which  would  enable  him  to  furnish  the  supplies  of 
cloth  necessary  to  his  section  of  country  out  of  his  own  resources,  and 
his  customers  being  in  a similar  condition ; time  being  required  for  the 
transfer  and  sale  of  goods  at  his  place  of  business,  and  for  the  growth 
and  transmission  of  corn  to  the  Atlantic  ports  ; they  must  either  forego 
the  purchase  and  sale,  or  the  necessary  credit  must  be  furnished  by  some 
party  ; that  is,  the  two  masses  of  property,  the  cloth  and  the  corn,  must 
be  owned  by  somebody  during  their  transition  from  the  merchant  and  the 
producer  to  the  consumer  or  market ; and  while  thus  in  transitu  it  must 
pay  interest  upon  its  amount,  like  that  paid  on  all  other  property  for  its 
use,  which  is  not  occupied  by  its  owner ; and  this  interest  must  be  a 
charge  upon  the  property  like  freight,  and  be  deducted  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  final  sale  at  market. 

To  furnish  this  capital,  which  neither  party  to  the  exchange  possesses, 
is  the  object  intended  to  be  accomplished  in  the  creation  of  banks,  in 
which  the  unoccupied  capital  of  individuals  is  concentrated,  that  it  may 
be  ready  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  If  the  merchants  who  effect  the 
exchange  of  cloth  and  corn  had  the  capital  necessary,  and  no  credit  wu 
required,  banks  would  be  unnecessary.  The  banks  charge  for  such 
capital  six  per  cent  per  annum ; they  furnish  a large  amount  of  the 
credit  so  used,  both  by  the  discount  to  the  country  merchant  of  the 
drafts  drawn  upon  the  corn  on  its  way  to  market,  by  which  his  custom- 
ers have  paid  for  the  cloth,  and  by  the  discount  to  the  city  merchant  of 
the  notes  of  his  customers,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  purchase  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  cloth  for  future  sales.  The  thing  complained  of  is  not 
the  rate  of  interest , but  only  that  the  time  is  too  long,  and  consequently, 
too  large  a sum  in  the  form  of  interest  enters  into  the  final  price,  and 
that  this  final  price  is  operative  upon  the  European  market,  and  induces 
excessive  imports,  and  so  is  the  cause  of  the  present  “ money  pressure.” 

The  weakness  of  the  theory  is  evident  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
credit  in  Europe  is  too  extended,  — that  is  what  it  should  be  ; how  then 
can  the  augmented  price  to  consumers  in  America  by  the  addition  of 
interest,  rendered  necessary  by  their  imperative  circumstances,  and 
which  never  reaches  the  European  market,  but  is  retained  at  home,  have 
the  least  effect  to  produce  excessive  imports  ? It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  profits  of  the  European  manufacturer,  or  with  the  price  at  which  his 
goods  are  vendible  to  the  American  merchant,  except  to  lessen  the 
quantity  of  imports  by  diminishing  the  ability  of  the  American  consumer 
to  pay  for  them  ; the  length  of  the  credit  simply  determines  the  amount 
of  interest  to  be  paid,  and  cannot  have  the  most  remote  influence  upon 
the  condition  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  which  depend  entirely  upon  the 
transfer  between  Europe  and  America  of  equivalent  quantities,  in  value, • 
of  corn  and  cloth.  While  these  remain  equal,  the  exchanges  will  be 
equal ; but  if  we  are  unable,  either  from  too  high  price  in  our  own  market, 
or  inability  to  produce  corn  to  send  to  Europe  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
balance  the  cloth  received,  then  we  must  send  gold  to  make  up  the  differ- 
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ence ; if  we  have  the  corn,  and  yet  send  gold,  it  will  only  be  because 
the  gold  is  the  cheaper  commodity  with  us. 

We  do  not  assume  that  “ excessive  imports  ” are  the  cause  of  the  ex* 
isting  evils,  nor  do  we  deny  that  in  many  instances  too  much  credit  is 
given  and  received  by  individuals ; these  instances  are  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  Nor  do  we  deny  that,  if  more  capital  were  in  the  hands  of  our 
merchants,  less  credit  would  be  required  by  them,  less  interest  would  be 
paid  for  capital  other  than  their  own,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  inter* 
est  would  decline  ; but  we  deny  that  the  “ extension  of  credit  ” by  the 
mercantile  public  is  the  cause  of  the  existing  condition  of  things,  since 
that  can  by  no  possibility,  on  the  showing  of  E.  M.  D.,  affect  the  foreign 
exchanges. 

E.  M.  D.  is  doubtless  some  wealthy  merchant,  who,  with  abundance 
of  capital  and  little  enterprise,  finds  the  country  in  its  present  condition, 
and  imagines  he  discovers  the  reason  in  what  he  deems  the  excessive 
use  of  credit ; credit  is  quite  unnecessary  to  him,  but  quite  necessary  to 
the  public,  without  which,  in  our  extended  country,  with  its  generally 
limited  capital,  its  business  could  not  proceed. 

. Hancock. 


PRIVATE  BANKING  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  new  banking  firm  of  Duncan,  Sherman,  A Go.,  organised  after  the  tyetem  of  London  bankers, 
commenced  business  here  on  the  1st  instant,  by  which  means  quite  an  addition  was  made  to  banking 
capital  available  for  loans.  The  deed  of  general  partnership  embraces  the  names  of  Alexander  Duncan, 
Eeq.,  of  Providence,  R.  L,  Watts  Sherman,  Esq.,  of  New  York  (late  of  Albany),  and  W.  Butler  Dun- 
can, Esq.,  of  this  city.  Their  new  banking-house  in  William  Street,  above  Wall,  has  been  completed, 
and  furnishes  extensive  accomodations  for  the  banking  firm.— New  York  Journal  of  Comment s,  Oe* 
tober  4. 

Terms  for  Accounts  with  Messrs.  Duncan , Sherman,  <$•  Company , 

Bankers,  New  York. 

On  accounts,  when  the  balance  shall  at  no  time  during  the  preceding 
three  months  have  been  below  3 5,000,  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent  will  be  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balance. 

On  accounts,  when  the  balance  during  the  preceding  three  months  shall 
at  no  time  have  been  below  $ 2,000,  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent 
will  be  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balance. 

Receipts  for  special  deposits  will  be  granted  on  terms  subject  to  ar- 
rangement. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a lettre  d'ordre  ginfrale,  as  issued  by 
the  firm  of  Duncan,  Sherman,  &.  Co.,  for  the  use  of  travellers  in  Eu- 
rope, in  sums  ranging  from  £ 10  upwards.  No  charge  is  made  for  such 
a credit,  beyond  the  current  rate  of  exchange  on  London  at  the  time  of 
issue.  The  bill  is  negotiable  at  either  of  the  places  in  the  following  list, 
without  charge  of  commission,  and  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  pend- 
ing on  London,  wherever  the  bill  may  be  disposed  of. 
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No. £ No. 

A Sept  jours  da  rue  prtflx  payaz  4 l’ordre  de  ML  

U 0omme  da Sterling,  quo  paseerex  au  compte  da  Mavra.  Duncan,  Shenasn,  k 


Oomp *y,  fianqukrv  k Now  York. 

A 1’Unlon  Bank  of  London, 

2 Prlnooo  Street,  Mansion  House,  London. 

(On  tko  back  mt  wMtk  fti  tko  following  otmlafi-) 

No Pour  £ o.oo.  SurOag. 

Ann  Corrsspoodaos  da 

Mavra.  Duncan,  Sherman,  A Cbmp’ y, 

Banquiara,  N.  Y.  New  York,  . ....  18  • 

Mxssixuns,  — Un  credit  da  la  aomma  do Livres  Sterling  a dtd  ouvert  par  oo«t 

payable  k l’Unton  Bank  of  London,  an  foveurde  M. dont  rous  trouverez  la  sign* 

turn  done  notre  latlre  d’ordra  gdndrala  No dont  11  oat  la  porteur.  VeuiUet,  now  wa 

prions,  lul  payer,  au  court  cT usance  aur  Londraa,  aana  aucuna  fraia  pour  nous,  la  montant  du CrddHtor 
dll,  contra  aa  trails  ci-lncluse,  aur  cotta  Banqua. 

Nona  avons  I’honneur  d’ttre, 

Messieurs, 

Vos  trda  humble  ServReurs. 

MESSRS.  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN,  AND  COMFY,  Bankers,  New  You. 

Lettre  tTOrdre  Ginirale. 

Anx  Correa  pendant  da 

Maaara.  Duncan,  Sherman,  A Comp’y,  New  York , 18  . 

Messieurs, — La  Porteur  da  cette  lattra,  M. pour  laqual  none  rddamoot  im 

bona  offices,  eat  muni  da  not  Billets  circulalree. 

Nous  rous  prions  da  lui  an  fournir  la  valeur  moins  la  commissions  usuellss,  sans  aucuna  this  k no m 
charge  d’apprda  noe  Instructions.  Si  la  villa  ou  11  an  tone  bars  la  moment,  n’a  pas  da  Corns  director 
Londraa,  rous  roudras  blan  an  combiner  tree  quelque  autre  place  voisine.  Cette  lattra  doit  raster  dm 
lie  mains  du  Porteur  Juaqu’a  l’dpuisamsnt  das  Billets  circulairaa. 

Nous  arons  l’honnaur  d’btra, 

Signature  du  Porteur.  > Maaaiauw, 

> Yoa  tide  bumbles  at  tide  obdlaaaaa  aarritaOza, 


• • • 
PtfZes. 

• 

Correopondatu. 

now. 

Corrmpondam. 

Alexandria, 

Briggs  A Cle. 

Lyons,  • 

Veuve  Guerin  A Fils. 

Antwerp,  . 

• 

Frtree  Nottebobm. 

Madrid,  . 

H.  O'Shw  & Cia. 

Athens,  . 

P.  Scnludl. 

Malta,  . . 

R.  Duckworth  A Cia. 

Baden-Baden, 

Aug.  Kloee. 

Marseilles,  . 

e 

Folech  A Cie. 

Berne,  . 

Marcuard  A Cia. 

Milan,  . 

Carli  di  Tommaso  A Cle. 

Bordeaux,  . 

W.  A D.  Johnston. 

Moscow, 

• 

A.  Marc  A Cie. 

Boulogne, 

Achilla  Adam. 

Munich,  . • 

A.  E.  d’EiehtbaL 

Bremen,  • 

Veuve  J.  Langs,  Fils  A Cle. 

Naples, 

• 

C.  M.  de  RotlMehUd  ft  VOa 

Brussels, 

a 

Siaaon  Salter. 

u 

W.  J.  Turner  A Cle. 

Berlin, 

• 

Paris,  • 

• 

Greene  A Cie. 

Cairo,  • 

• 

Briggs  A Cie. 

it 

• e 

Hottinguer  A Cle. 

Coblentz,  . 

• 

Deinhard  A Jordan. 

if 

• 

De  Rothschild  frires. 

Cologne,  . 

• 

Frederick  Geialer. 

Pen,  . 

Davantes  frtree. 

Cadiz, . 

% 

J.  D.  Shaw. 

Room,  \ . 

Pakenham,  Hooker  A Ck 

Dresden, . 

a 

H.  D.  Baseeoge  A Cle. 

Rotterdam,  . 

Frtres  Nottebobm. 

Duaseldorf,  • 

t 

Gtne.  Cle  S'. 

Rome,  • . 

McBeau  A Cie. 

Florence,  . 

• 

Macquay  A Pakenham. 

St.  Petersburg, 

e 

Wilson  A Cle. 

Florence,  . 

Em.  Ferude  A Cie. 

Strasbourg, 

Renouard  de  Eussiem. 

Franc  fort,  • 

• 

Gogel,  Koch  A Cie. 

Turin, . 

a 

Fs.  Long  A Fils. 

Genoa, 

• 

Gibbs  A Cie. 

Venice,  • • 

Modie  A Cie. 

Genera,  . 

• 

Lomber,  Odier  A Cie. 

it 

• 

• 

& A A.  BlumenthaL 

Hamburg,  • 

• 

J.  Berenberg,  Goeatar  A Cia.  Vevey,  • • 

Philip  Genton  A Cie. 

Havre,  • • 

• 

D* Allens  A Cie. 

Vienna, 

• 

Hague,  • 

• 

Scheurleer  A File. 

Wiesbaden, 

# 

Marcus  Berle. 

Leghorn, 

• 

Wm.  Mac  bean  A Cle. 

Warsaw, 

& A.FraenkeL 

Leipaic, 

a 

Becker  A Cie. 
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THE  BANK  LOCK  CONTROVERSY  IN  ENGLAND. 

From  the  Correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

London , Sept.  5,  1851. 

You  will  learn  from  your  present  English  files  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  the  week  is  the  famous  “ Lock  Controversy.”  Bankers 
and  merchants  take  a deep  interest  in  it.  Confidential  cashiers  are 
alarmed,  — even  lovesick  belles  fear  that  their  long-treasured  corre- 
spondence, concealed  under  a Bramah  or  a Chubb  lock,  is  no  longer  hid 
from  parents’  eyes ! Mr.  Hobbs  has  evidently  produced  a sensation. 
The  Times  admits  as  much.  It  gives  to  the  world  the  anxiously  expect- 
ed official  report  on  the  result  of  certain  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Hobbs  upon  the  test  lock  of  England,  — Bramah’s  “Gibraltar”  lock. 
I informed  you  respecting  the  success  of  Mr.  Hobbs’s  experiment  in  a 
previous  letter.  But  I will  now  give  you  some  remarks  of  the  Times 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  official  report,  with  some  other  documents, 
which  will  finish  the  celebrated  “ lock  controversy.”  The  Times 
speaks  of  the  subject  as  one  of  great  interest,  and  says  it  is,  indeed,  of 
general  importance.  “ We  believed  that  we  had  the  best  locks  in  the 
world,  and  among  us  Bramah  and  Chubb  were  reckoned  quite  as  im- 
pregnable as  Gibraltar, — more  so,  indeed,  for  the  key  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  taken  by  us,  but  none  among  us  could  penetrate  into  the 
locks  and  shoot  the  bolts  of  these  makers.  In  this  faith  we  had  quietly 
established  ourselves  for  years,  and  it  seems  cruel,  at  this  time  of  day, 
when  men  have  been  taught  to  look  at  their  bunches  of  keys,  and  at 
their  drawers  and  safes,  with  something  like  confidence,  to  scatter  their 
feelings  to  the  winds ! ” “ Our  descendants  on  the  other  side  of  the 

water  are  every  now  and  then  administering  to  the  mother  country  a 
wholesome  filial  lesson,  and  recently  they  have  been  rubbing  us  up  with 
a severity  which,  perhaps,  we  merited,  for  sneering  at  their  short-com- 
ings at  the  Exhibition.”  “ It  is  well  known,  however  Mr.  Chubb  may 
wrestle  with  *the  statement,  that  Mr.  Hobbs  has  succeeded  by  perfectly 
fair  means  in  opening  his  locks  as  they  have  hitherto  been  made.  No 
formal  and  deliberate  trial  has  taken  place  between  them  to  establish 
the  fact,  but  it  nevertheless  remains  undoubted.  Bramah  & Co.  have 
acted  with  more  pluck,  and  have  been  beaten  in  a fair,  open  field. 
They  have  acted  with  so  much  bold,  open  courage,  that,  even  when  Mr. 
Hobbs’s  success  was  ascertained  by  us,  we  were  reluctant  to  state  the 
facts  positively  and  circumstantially  until  the  award  of  the  arbitrators 
had  been  made.” 

The  following  document  is  the  report  of  the  arbitrators,  George  Ren- 
nie, chairman,  Professor  Edward  Cowper,  and  Dr.  G.  R.  Black,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  Bramah  lock  controversy. 

“ Whereas  for  many  years  past  a padlock  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
window  of  the  Messrs.  Bramah’s  shop  in  Piccadilly,  to  which  was  ap- 
pended a label  with  these  words,  ‘ The  artist  who  can  make  an  instru- 
ment that  will  pick  or  open  this  lock  will  receive  200  guineas  the  mo- 
36  • 
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ment  it  is  produced,’  and  Mr.  Hobbs,  of  America,  having  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Messrs.  Bramah  to  make  trial  of  bis  skill  in  opening 
the  said  lock,  Messrs.  Bramah  and  Mr.  Hobbs  severally  agreed  that 
Mr.  George  Rennie,  F.  R.  S.,  London,  and  Professor  Cowper  of  King’s 
College,  London,  and  Dr.  Black,  of  Kentucky,  should  be  the  arbitrators 
between  the  said  parties ; that  the  trial  should  be  conducted  according 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  arbitrators,  and  the  award  of  200  guineas 
decided  by  them  on  undertaking  that  they  should  see  fair  play  between 
the  parties.  On  the  23d  of  July  it  was  agreed  that  the  lock  should  be 
inclosed  in  a block  of  wood,  and  screwed  to  a door,  and  the  screws 
sealed,  the  keyhole  and  hasp  only  being  accessible  to  Mr.  Hobbs  ; and, 
when  he  was  not  operating,  the  keyhole  to  be  covered  with  a band  of 
iron  and  sealed  by  Mr.  Hobbs  ; that  no  other  person  should  have  access 
to  the  keyhole.  The  key  was  also  sealed  up,  and  not  to  be  used  till  Mr. 
Hobbs  had  finished  his  operations.  If  Mr.  Hobbs  succeeded  in  picking 
or  opening  the  lock,  the  key  was  to  be  tried,  and  if  it  locked  and  un- 
locked the  padlock,  it  should  be  considered  a proof  that  Mr.  Hobbs  had 
not  injured  the  lock,  but  picked  and  opened  it,  and  was  entitled  to  the 
two  hundred  guineas.  On  the  same  day,  July  23,  Messrs.  Bramah  gave 
notice  to  Mr.  Hobbs  that  the  lock  was  ready  for  his  operations.  On 
July  24  Mr.  Hobbs  commenced  his  operations,  and  on  August  23  Mr. 
Hobbs  exhibited  the  lock  open  to  Dr.  Black  and  Professor  Cowper. 
Mr.  Rennie  being  out  of  town,  Dr.  Black  and  Professor  Cowper  then 
called  in  Mr.  Edward  Bramah  and  Mr.  Bazalgette,  and  showed  them  the 
lock  open.  They  then  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Hobbs  locked  and  unlocked 
the  padlock  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Black  and  Professor  Cowper.  Be- 
tween July  24  and  August  23  Mr.  Hobbs’s  operations  were  for  a time 
suspended,  so  that  the  number  of  days  occupied  by  him  was  sixteen, 
and  the  number  of  hours  spent  by  him  in  the  room  with  the  lock  was 
fifty-one.  On  Friday,  August  29,  Mr.  Hobbs  again  locked  and  un- 
locked the  padlbck,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  George  Rennie,  Professor 
Cowper,  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Edward  Bramah,  Mr.  Bazalgette,  and  Mr.  Abra- 
hart.  On  Saturday,  August  30,  the  key  was  tried,  and  the  ^padlock  was 
locked  and  unlocked,  with  the  key  by  Professor  Cowper,  Mr.  Rennie, 
and  Mr.  Gilbertson,  thus  proving  that  Mr.  Hobbs  had  fairly  opened  the 
lock  without  injuring  it.  Mr.  Hobbs  then  formally  produced  the  instru- 
ments with  which  he  had  opened  the  lock. 

“ We  are,  therefore,  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  Messrs.  Bramah 
have  given  Mr.  Hobbs  a fair  opportunity  of  trying  his  skill,  and  that  Mr. 
Hobbs  has  fairly  picked  or  opened  the  lock,  and  we  award  that  Messrs. 
Bramah  & Co.  do  now  pay  to  Mr.  Hobbs  the  200  guineas.” 

After  the  committee  had  submitted  this  report  to  Messrs.  Bramah,  and 
had  awarded  the  prize  of  two  hundred  guineas  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  no  one 
could  for  a moment  suppose  that  a firm  of  such  high  standing  would 
absolutely  refuse  to  pay  over  the  amount  to  Mr.  Hobbs  1 They  did  do 
so,  however,  and  on  the  plea  that  the  precise  terms  of  the  agreement 
were,  that  the  lock  should  be  opened  with  “ an  instrument,”  and  not  in- 
struments. Such  a quibble  is  a disgrace  to  the  firm.  Moreover,  there 
was  a verbal  understanding  that  Mr.  Hobbs  might  use  any  tools,  pro- 
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vided  be  did  not  injure  the  lock.  The  Times  calls  upon  Messrs.  Bra- 
mah to  pay  over  the  money.  It  says  that  the  report  u is  conclusive  on 
the  merits  of  the  question,  and  we  trust  that  Messrs.  Bramah  will  pay 
down  their  money  without  hesitation.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  challenge,  a single  instrument  is  mentioned,  whereas  Mr. 
Hobbs  appears  to  have  used  three  or  four  at  least ; but  the  main  point, 
the  picking  or  opening  of  the  lock,  has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
award  of  arbiters,  mutually  chosen,  with  a decided  preponderance  in 
favor  of  Messrs.  Bramah,  cannot  be  decently  departed  from.” 

Messrs.  Chubb  & Son  — repeatedly  vanquished,  as  they  well  know 
— appear  to  be  determined  that  the  public  shall  disbelieve  in  the  exist- 
ence of  Hobbs ! They  write  to  the  Times  the  following  extraordinary 
letter : — “ It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  American  pick-lock,  accepted 
the  challenge  we  had  given  him  to  try  his  skill  upon  one  of  our  locks, 
and  has  succeeded.  Will  you  allow  us  to  state  that  this  is  wholly  false , 
as  we  have  twice  challenged  him  to  a fair  trial,  and  he  has  refused  in 
both  cases.”  Mr.  Hobbs  could  not  remain  silent  before  such  a gross 
falsehood,  and  he  immediately  sent  the  following  documents  to  the 
Times , which  were  published  : — 

“ Sir,  — I would  gladly  abstain  from  offering  any  statement  of  mine 
upon  the  present  position  of  what  is  called  the  ‘ lock  controversy.*  In 
consequence,  however,  of  a note  signed  ‘Chubb  & Son,*  which  ap- 
pears in  your  paper  this  morning,  I feel  it  a duty  to  myself  and  the  pub- 
lic to  put  you  in  possession  of  two  documents  in  reference  to  the  alleged 
picking  of  one  of  Messrs.  Chubb's  locks  by  me,  and  request  your  doing 
me  the  favor  of  inserting  them  in  your  columns.  After  perusing  them,  it 
will  be  for  the  public  to  determine  how  far  Messrs.  Chubb  have  been 
fairly  dealt  by,  and  how  far  I have  been  successful  in  picking  their  lock. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“A.  C.  Hobbs. 

“ Crystal  Palace , Sept.  3.” 

[. Inclosure  No.  1.] 

American  Department,  Crystal  Palace,  July  21. 

Gkntlbmbk,  — An  attempt  will  be  made  to  open  a lock  of  your  manufacture  on 
tbe  door  of  a strong  room,  at  34  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  to-morrow,  Tues- 
day, at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.  Yon  are  respectfully  invited  to  be  present  to  witness  the 
operation.  Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  C.  Hobbs. 

To  Mbsbbs.  Chubb  k Sow,  St  Panl’s  Churchyard. 

N.  B.  — Messrs.  Chubb  took  no  notice  of  this  communication. 

[Inclosure  No.  2.] 

London,  July  22,  1851. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  attended,  with  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Bell,  of  34  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  an  invitation  sent  to  ns  by  A.  C. 
Hobbs,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  witness  an  attempt  to  open  a lock  throwing  three 
bolts,  and  having  six  tumblers,  affixed  to  the  iron  door  of  a strong  room  or  vault, 
built  for  the  depository  of  valuable  papers,  and  formerly  occupied  by  the  agents  of  the 
Southeastern  Railway  Company ; that  we  severally  witnessed  the  operation,  which  Mr. 
Hobbs  commenced  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  eleven,  A.  M.,  and  opened  the  lock 
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within  twenty-fir©  minntee.  Mr.  Hobbs  having  been  requested  to  lock  it  again  with 
his  instruments,  accomplished  it  in  the  short  space  of  sev$n  minutes,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  lock  or  door.  We  minutely  examined  the  lock  and  door  (hav- 
ing previously  had  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Bell  that  the  keys  had  never  been  accessible  to 
Mr.  Hobbs,  he  having  had  permission  to  examine  the  keyhole  only).  We  found  a 
plate  at  the  back  of  the  door  with  the  following  inscription : — “ Chubb’s  new  patent 
(No.  161,461),  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  maker  to  her  Majesty." 

Mr.  Hardley,  26  Great  Earl  Street. 

Mr.  Wm.  N.  Marshall,  42  Charing  Cross. 

Mr.  W.  Armstead,  35  Belitha  Villas,  Bamsbury  Park. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  Putney  Heath. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wenham,  Effra  Vale  Lodge,  Brixton. 

Mr.  A.  Shanks,  Robert  Street,  Adelphi. 

Mr.  T.  Shanks,  Robert  Street,  Adelphi. 

Col.  C.  W.  Clifton,  Morley’s  Hotel. 

Mr.  Elijah  Galloway,  42  Southampton  Buildings. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Hodge,  9 Adams  Street,  Adelphi. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Peabody,  1 Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 

A Mr.  George  Lewis,  a locksmith  of  Leicester,  has  publicly  chal- 
lenged Mr.  Hobbs  to  pick  or  open  a lock  made  on  a principle  of  his  own 
invention,  and  Mr.  Lewis  offers  fifty  pounds  against  twenty-five  that  Mr. 
Hobbs  cannot  open  the  aforesaid  Lewis's  lock.  Similar  challenges  are 
frequently  given  to  the  American  44  lock-picker,”  as  he  is  called,  and 
the  public  are  no  doubt  surprised  that  they  are  not  at  once  accepted,  but 
Mr.  Hobbs  did  not  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  picking  locks ; he 
came  to  dispose  of  the  patent  for  this  country  of  Newell’s  bank  lock. 
The  locks  manufactured  by  Chubb  and  Bramah,  having  the  highest  repu- 
tation of  any  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  have  been  fairly  opened  ; 
Mr.  Hobbs  simply  wished  to  show  parties  likely  to  be  interested  in  New- 
ell’s bank  lock  that  these  two  most  celebrated  English  locks  were  inse- 
cure against  expert  burglars ; and  having  opened  several  of  Chubb’s  locks 
and  the  Bramah  test  lock,  Mr.  Hobbs  is  now  perfectly  satisfied,  and  is 
fully  determined  to  take  no  notice  of  petty  challenges  thrown  down  from 
every  direction  by  unknown  and  in  several  instances  wholly  irrespon- 
sible persons.  Thus  terminates  the  celebrated  44  lock  controversy.” 


Bank  Locks.  — Mr.  Hobbs  has  placed  the  Newell  Parautoptic  Lock  on  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  is  at  present  negotiating  to  place  them  on  all  the  government 
institutions,  instead  of  the  Chubb  and  Bramah  locks.  No  doubt  he  wijl  succeed 
in  doing  so,  and  then  Great  Britain  will  have  admitted  to  the  whole  world, 'that  none 
other  than  a M live  Yankee  " could  give  the  desired  perfect  security  for  their  gold  and 
government  records.  The  Newell  Parautoptic  is  the  only  lock  at  the  World’s  Fair 
submitted  to  the  test  of  burglars  and  others,  that  was  not  successfully  picked.  Messrs. 
Day  & Newell,  we  learn,  have  already  had  heavy  orders  for  their  locks  for  the  English 
market,  and  have  shipped  large  numbers  of  them  to  Mr.  Hobbs.  These  gentlemen,  it 
should  be  further  stated,  were  the  recipients  of  a gold  medal  for  their  Parautoptic 
Lock,  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  New  York,  and  when  we  reflect 
upon  all  their  triumphs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  fame  they  have  given  to 
American  ingenuity,  we  are  certain  that  every  lover  of  his  country  must  exult  at  their 
prosperity.  Perhaps  the  best  conclusion  we  can  give  to  this  matter  is  to  say,  that,  in 
claiming  the  championship  of  the  world,  Messrs.  Day  and  Newell  invite  the  attention 
of  persons  wanting  bank  locks  to  their  standing  challenge  of  $ 1,000  to  any  one  who 
will  pick  their  lock,  with  a view  to  prove  whether  they  are  entitled  to  this  supremacy.” 
— Correspondent  of  the  Albany  State  Register. 
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LEGAL  MISCELLANY. 

Bills  of  Exchange.  — Agency.  — Liabilities  of  Banks. 

From  th«  New  York  Conner  end  Enquirer. 

Before  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York  City,  November , 1851.  — Sand- 
ford,  Duer,  and  Campbell , Justices. 

G.  W.  Thatches  vs.  The  Bank  or  the  State  or  New  York  and  D.  Thatches. 

Nora. —The  following  is  an  important  case,  as  a precedent ; and  shows  the  danger  of  permitting,  at 
any  time,  an  infraction  of  strict  and  essential  rules  in  banking.  When  parties  make  acceptances  pay* 
ablest  places  where  they  do  not  reside,  their  bills  should  be  payable  at  the  counting-house  of  a corre- 
spondent. it  Is  an  excellent  rule,  and  avoids  much  inconvenience  and  uncertainty,  to  make  acceptances 
and  notes  payable  at  the  bank  where  the  payer  keeps  his  account.  In  large  cities  this  rule  should  be 
Strictly  adhered  to  by  merchants. — Elk  E M. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1850,  G.  W.  Thatcher,  at  St  Louis,  Missouri,  drew  a 
bill  of  exchange  on  D.  Thatcher,  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  for  $ 2,500, 
payable  at  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  this  city,  on  the  5th 
of  October,  1850.  The  bill  was  accepted,  and,  after  being  twice  in* 
dorsed,  was  sent  to  the  American  Exchange  Bank  for  collection.  On  the 
day  it  became  due,  at  or  soon  after  3,  P.  M.,  the  notary  of  that  bank  pre- 
sented it  at  the  Bank  of  the  State  to  a person  at  the  paying  teller's  desk 
(not  the  paying  teller),  who  said  there  were  no  funds  to  pay  it.  The  bill 
was  thereupon  protested  for  non-payment,  the  usual  notice  thereof  given, 
and  it  was  returned  to  the  holder  at  St  Louis,  who  claimed  and  received 
of  the  drawer,  G.  W.  Thatcher,  ten  per  cent,  damages,  that  being  the 
rate  allowed  by  the  statute  of  Missouri.  It  appeared  that  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1850,  the  bank  clerk  of  E.  D.  Morgan  & Co.,  before  10£  A.  M., 
handed  to  the  paying  teller  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  tbeir 
certified  check  for  9 2,500  (the  same  as  cash),  and  asked  him  to  pay  the 
bill  in  question  when  presented  that  day.  The  teller  took  the  check,  but 
made  no  answer  to  the  request.  The  check  was  subsequently  received 
from  him.  This  clerk  had  before  left  funds  with  the  paying  teller  to 
take  up  paper  accepted  by  D.  Thatcher,  and  he  testified  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  funds  with  other  paying  tellers  to  take  up  paper,  and 
no  teller  ever  refused  to  take  the  same.  The  paying  teller  of  the 
American  Exchange  Bank  testified  that  it  was  customary  to  leave  funds 
with  the  paying  teller,  when  the  note  is  payable  at « bank,  and  the 
party  keeps  no  account  there. 

Neither  of  the  Thatchers  kept  an  account  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  ever  had  any  funds  deposited  there  to  their  credit.  Some 
other  facts  appearing  at  the  trial  are  mentioned  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court.  At  the  close  of  the  evidence,  the  counsel  for  the  bank  moved 
for  a nonsuit.  The  judge  reserving  the  question,  denied  the  motion, 
and  gave  a pro  forma  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  from  which  the  bank 
appealed  to  the  general  term. 

By  the  Court.  — Sandford,  J.  — The  action  is  founded  wholly  upon 
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the  neglect  of  the  bank  to  pay  the  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  establish  that  the  bank  had  as* 
sumed  or  become  liable  to  perform  such  a duty  in  his  behalf. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  plaintiff  or  his  agents  left  funds  with 
the  paying  teller  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  bill ; but  there  is  no  proof 
of  that  statement.  It  does  not  appear  who  furnished  the  funds,  and  inas- 
much as  it  was  presumptively  the  acceptor’s  duty  to  provide  them,  we 
certainly  are  not  at  liberty,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  to  infer  that  they  were 
furnished  by  the  drawer.  As  the  case  stands,  the  money  was  delivered 
to  the  teller  in  behalf  of  the  acceptor,  and  if  the  bank  assumed  any 
duty  in  the  premises,  it  was  to  him,  and  he  alone  was  entitled  to  an  ac- 
tion for  its  neglect  There  was  no  privity  whatever  between  the  bank 
and  the  drawer ; the  bank  owed  no  duty  to  him,  and  if  he  can  maintain 
this  suit  for  damages,  so  can  each  of  the  indorsers  to  the  extent  of  their 
damages  and  disbursements  growing  out  of  the  protest  of  the  bill.  The 
proper  course,  on  the  plaintiff’s  case  as  proved,  was  for  the  acceptor  to 
pay  the  protested  bill,  and  then  bring  his  action  against  the  bank. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  drawer  left  the  money,  and  can  maintain 
a suit,  how  does  the  case  stand  ? Was  the  paying  teller  the  agent  of  the 
bank  or  of  the  drawer  of  the  bill,  in  receiving  the  money  in  question  ? 
It  appears  that  in  this  bank  there  were  a cashier,  a paying  teller,  and  a 
receiving  teller.  Now  we  know  and  may  assume  (as  was  done  7 Hill,  94) 
that  the  cashier  is  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  bank.  A bank  is 
not  bound  to  receive  on  deposit,  or  to  keep,  the  funds  of  every  man  who 
offers  money  for  that  purpose.  It  may  select  its  dealers,  and  refuse 
such  as  it  pleases.  For  the  purposes  of  this  selection,  the  cashier 
appears  to  be  the  proper  officer.  The  bank  pays  for  its  dealers,  who 
have  funds  to  their  credit,  such  bills  and  notes,  accepted  or  drawn 
by  them,  as  are  payable  at  the  bank.  The  latter  circumstance  is  deemed 
an  order  of  the'  depositor  for  the  payment  of  the  bill  or  note  out  of  his 
funds  deposited.  But  it  is  only  in  respect  of  its  dealers,  persons  keep- 
ing an  account  with  the  bank,  that  this  course  of  business  exists  or  can 
exist 

A person  may,  no  doubt,  become  a dealer,  by  a deposit  made  on  the 
day  his  note  or  draft  falls  due,  though  never  before  in  the  bank  ; but  his 
deposit  must  be  made  with  the  proper  officer  of  the  institution,  and  with 
the  requisite  assent  to  his  becoming  such  dealer. 

In  this  instance,  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  pretence  that  the  cash- 
ier, or  any  officer  of  the  bank  except  the  paying  teller,  ever  assented  in 
any  manner  to  the  plaintiff’s  making  a deposit  or  becoming  a dealer 
with  the  bank.  The  first  step  toward  establishing  a duty  of  the  bank 
toward  the  plaintiff  is  therefore  wanting. 

Let  us  suppose  this  difficulty  obviated,  the  next  step  is  to  show  a de- 
posit properly  made,  that  is,  that  the  money  was  left  with  an  agent  of 
the  bank  authorized  to  receive  it.  The  person  who  left  the  money  knew 
that  the  agent  who  received  it  was  the  paying  teller,  and  not  the  receiv- 
ing teller  of  the  bank,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  such  officers.  Indeed,  there  was  no  such  idea 
advanced  at  the  trial.  Now  the  very  names  of  these  two  agents  indicate 
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to  every  one  the  proper  and  widely  different  functions  of  each.  The 
one  is  to  pay  the  money  of  the  bank ; the  other  is  to  receive  moneys  for 
the  bank.  Dealers  always  pay  their  money  to  the  receiving  teller. 
When  they  draw  money  from  the  bank,  or  their  notes  o&>  bills  are  pre- 
sented made  payable  at  the  bank,  the  paying  teller  pays  the  amount  to 
them,  or  to  the  holders  of  such  notes  or  bills. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  the  inference  derived  from  the  names  of  these 
agents.  The  answer  states  that  the  proper  receiving  officer  of  the  bank 
is  the  receiving  teller,  and  that  it  was  not  within  the  duties  of  the  paying 
teller  to  receive  the  money  left  in  this  instance,  or  to  assume  to  pay  the 
plaintiff’s  bill  with  it,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  usual  course  of  business  to 
deposit  moneys  with  the  paying  teller.  The  reply  does  not  traverse  the 
allegation  as  to  the  receiving  teller  being  the  proper  receiving  officer  of 
the  bank,  but  it  alleges  that  the  receiving  of  money  by  the  paying  teller, 
in  the  bank,  during  bank  hours,  is  within  the  ordinary  scope  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  paying  teller  and  of  the  bank,  and  that  his  receipt  and  prom- 
ise in  the  instance  before  us  were  within  his  duties,  and  bound  the  bank. 

So  far  from  the  proof  showing  that  in  this  transaction  the  paying  teller 
was  the  agent  of  the  bank,  it  clearly  shows  that  he  was  the  agent  of  the 
party  who  left  the  money.  The  bank  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair, 
nor  was  it  intended  that  it  should  have.  The  drawer,  it  seems,  was  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  bills  payable  at  this  bank,  but  he  kept  no  account 
or  money  there,  and  his  sole  object  in  this  operation  appears  to  have 
been  to  give  a sort  of  currency  to  his  bills,  because  payable  at  a New 
York  bank.  If  he  had  opened  an  account  with  the  defendants'  bank, 
and  kept  funds  there,  the  bank  would  have  had  the  usual  benefit  of  its 
dealings  with  depositors,  and  his  bills  would  have  been  paid  of  course  on 
presentment 

The  case  of  the  Manhattan  Company  vs.  Lydig,  4 Johns.  R.  377,  was 
like  this  in  principle.  There,  the  party,  instead  of  delivering  his  money 
to  the  receiving  teller  of  the  bank,  handed  it,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
bank's  book-keeper  to  deposit  for  him.  The  book-keeper  kept  part  of  the 
money ; but  by  false  entries  in  the  dealer's  pass-book  and  in  the  books 
of  the  bank,  concealed  the  abstraction  from  both.  Sometimes,  in  a pres- 
sure of  business,  this  book-keeper  assisted  the  receiving  teller,  and 
sometimes  supplied  his  place  in  his  absence;  but  none  of  the  money  in 
controversy  was  delivered  to  him  on  those  occasions.  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  book-keeper  in  receiving  these  moneys  was  the 
agent  of  the  party  and  not  of  the  bank,  and  that  the  bank  was  not  liable 
for  that  portion  which  did  not  come  to  the  hands  of  the  receiving  teller 
or  the  person  temporarily  supplying  his  place  in  the  bank,  or  which  did 
not  otherwise  come  into  the  coders  of  the  bank. 

On  the  case  made  at  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover. 
The  formal  judgment  entered  in  his  favor  must  be  reversed,  and  a judg- 
ment rendered  for  the  defendants. 
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DIVISION  V. 

AURELIAN  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE.  270  - 475. 

XXXV.  AURELIAN,  general  of  cavalry,  succeeded,  A.  D.  87a  His  reign  of  fire  year*  was  employed 
la  clearing  the  Empire  of  the  numerous  foes,  foreign  and  domestic,  who  had  for  yean  been  threatening 
Its  existence.  He  was  entirely  successful,  and  the  Roman  rule  was  everywhere  reestablished.  He  was 
a severe  disciplinarian,  such  as  the  times  required ; hut  his  severity  gave  ground  for  a conspiracy,  which 
cost  him  his  life,  A.  D.  276.  He  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  at  hU  death. 

3.  Middle  brass.  Imp.  Aubelianus  Aug.  R.  Concordia  Aug. 

4.  Small  br.  R.  Virtus  Aug.  5.  Small  br.,  of  Severina,  Empress. 
R.  CoNCOBDLE  MlLITUM. 

XXX  VL  On  the  death  of  Amelias,  a singular  contest  arose  between  the  army  end  Senate,  each  m> 
questing  the  other  to  nominate  a successor.  Six  months  elapsed  in  this  generous  strife ; at  length  the 
Senate  chose  TACITUS,  and  of  their  own  bpdy,  seventy-five  years  old,  and  of  exemplary  character. 
He  lived  only  six  months  altar  his  elevation.  The  historian  Tacitus  was  claimed  by  the  Emperor  as 
his  ancestor. 

10.  Brass.  Imp.  C.  M.  CL(audius)  Tacitus  Aug.  R.  FsLiciT(as) 
TRMp(orum).  11.  R.  A woman  holding  a purse  ; Ubebitas.  u Plen- 
ty.” 12.  R.  Concordia  Militom.  13.  Silver,  of  Florianus,  brother 
of  Tacitus,  who  assumed  the  purple  as  successor,  but  was  murdered  by 
his  troops,  A.  D.  276.  cb.  14.  Brass,  of  the  same.  Virtus  Aug. 

XXXVII.  PROBUS,  during  a reign  of  six  years,  was  warring  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Nile,  and  always 
with  succees.  In  a recess  of  peace,  having  set  the  soldiers  to  drainings  marsh,  a mutiny  was  raiesd,  end 
he  foil,  A.  D.  283,  aged  fifty.  “ In  civil  and  military  virtue,  he  was  equal  to  any  predecessor. u 

17.  Gold.  Imp.  C.  M.  AuR(elius)  Probus  Aug.  R.  Securitas  Sm- 
culi.  In  the  exergue,  Sis.,  for  Siscia,  either  his  birthplace,  or  the  plac8 
of  coinage.  18.  rlated  brass.  R.  Roma;  jEtern.®.  (He  repaired  the 
city.)  19.  Small  brass.  Soli  Invicto.  20.  R.  Victoria  Gbrm.  The 
Germans  were  driven  from  Gaul  with  immense  loss ; nine  kings  submit* 
ted,  and  sixteen  thousand  German  youth  were  taken  into  the  Roman 
army. 

XXX VIII.  CARUS,  Pretorian  Prefect  under  Probus,  succeeded  that  prince  by  election  of  the  army, 
A.  D.  282,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  He  was  killed  in  his  tent  by  lightning,  in  a campaign  against  Persia, 
■bout  one  year  after. 

26.  Brass.  Imp.  Carus  P.  F.  Aug.  R.  Spes  Publica.  P.  xxl 
27.  R.  Pax  Exebcit.  xxi. 

XXXIX.  CARINUS  and  NUMERIAN,  sons  of  Carus,  succeeded  their  father,  A.  D.  383.  The  form* 
was  plunged  in  debauchery ; the  latter,  a virtuous  youth,  contracted  a diseaae  of  the  eyes  in  grief  for  hh 
parent,  which  obliged  him  to  travel  in  a close  litter.  In  this  hidden  place  he  was  murdered  by  hie  am- 
bitious father- In-law,  Aper,  A.  D.  284.  Carinus  also  died  by  violence,  a year  after. 
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39.  Small  brass.  M.  Aun(elius)  Carinus  NoB(ilis)  C(sesar).  R. 
Principi  Juvent.  30.  Pietas  Aogg.  (These  two  were  struck  before 
the  death  of  Cams.)  31.  Washed  brass,  of  Magnia  Ubbica,  a lady 
known  only  by  her  coins,  but  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of  Carinus.  R. 
Venus  Genetrix.  cb.  32.  Brass,  of  the  same.  R.  Venus  Victrix. 

33.  Base  silver.  Divo  Nigriniano.  This  deified  youth  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a son  of  Carinus.  cb.  34.  Base  silver,  of  Juuanus, 
usurper,  cb.  35.  Gold.  R.  AuR(elius)  Numerianus  Nob.  C.  R. 
Principi  Juvent.  36.  Silver.  R.  Pietas  Augg.  cb.  37.  Brass. 
Imp.  Numerianus  Aug.  R.  Pietas  Augg.  38.  R.  Providentia  Augg. 
xxi.  39.  Brass,  same  legends  as  the  gold  coin. 

XL.  DIOCLETIAN,  a master  spirit,  though  born  a slave,  received  the  Empire  from  the  army,  A.  D. 
286,  at  the  age  of  forty.  The  next  year  be  associated  MAXIMIAN  HERCULES ; and  in  292,  the  two 
called  to  their  aid  GAunutra  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  as  Caesars,  and  the  Empire  was  divided  into 
four  jurisdictions ; Diocletian  in  the  East,  Maximiap  over  Italy  and  Africa,  Galerius  in  the  region  ba- 
tween  the  Adriatic  and  Euxlne,  and  Constant! us  in  the  West.  The  two  Emperors  abdicated  in  906. 
This  long  reign  was  signalised  by  the  increase  of  despotism,  by  Incessant  wars,  and  by  a systematic 
effort  to  root  out  Christianity. 

41.  Gold.  Diocletianus  P.  F.  Aug.  R.  Jovi  Conser.  Augg. 

42.  Silver.  R.  XCVI.  Aq.  (Struck  at  Aquileia,  in  Italy.)  43.  R. 
The  Emperor  and  officers  sacrificing  before  a camp.  Virtus  Militum. 

44.  Brass.  R.  Jovi  Tutaxori  Augg.  “ To  Jupiter,  defender  of  the  - 
Emperors.”  45.  R.  Gbnio  Populi  Romani.  Aq.  P.  “ To  the  Genius 
of  the  Roman  People.”  46.  R.  Vot.  XX.,  within  a wreath. 

47.  Concordia  Militum.  49.  Gold.  Imp.  C.  M.  A.  Maximianus 
Aug.  R.  Virtuti  Herculis.  50.  Silver.  R.  Same  as  No.  44. 

51.  R.  As  on  No.  41.  cb.  52.  Brass.  D(omino)  N(ostro)  Maximi- 
ano  Beatissimo  Sbn.  Aug.  “ To  our  most  blessed  lord  Maximian  the 
elder.”  53.  R.  Genio  Augg.  et  C^sarum  N.  N.  Ka.  (Carthage  mint.) 

54.  As  No.  47.  55.  Imp.  Carausius  P.  F.  Aug.  R.  Pax  Aug.  This 
remarkable  man  was  a Roman  admiral  on  the  coast  of  Britain.  In  287 
he  seized  upon  that  island,  made  it  an  empire  for  himself,  and  forced 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  claim  by  the  Roman  Emperors.  He  reigned 
with  iclat  for  six  years,  when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  minister  Allec* 
tus ; who  was  subdued  by  the  forces  of  Constantius,  two  years  after, 
295.  (The  coins  extant  of  these  two  usurpers  or  emperors  are  com- 
paratively few,  although  they  are  of  considerable  variety  in  device. 
This  specimen  was  lately  dug  up  in  England.) 

XLI.  The  administration  now  presents  a confused  multitude  of  Augustl  and  Cwaars.  GALERIUS 
and  CONSTANTIUS  CHLORUS,  succeeding  their  patrons  In  906,  Smtaus  and  Maximin  Daxa  were 
called  to  take  part  in  the  government.  In  906,  the  restless  Max.  Hercules  returned  to  the  Empire 
with  his  son  MAXENTIUS;  Severus  was  made  Emperor;  Constantius  died  (in  Britain),  and  his  son 
Constantins  took  the  rank  of  Caesar.  In  907,  Severus  died,  and  LICINIUS  became  an  Emperor.  908, 
Maximin  Daza  assumed  the  purple  In  the  East,  and  Constantine  in  the  West,  so  that  the  Romans  now 
supported  the  burden  of  six  emperors,  each  with  his  court  and  camp.  Four  of  these  died  or  were  killed 
nearly  at  the  same  time:  Maximian  in  310;  Galerius,  311;  Maxenllus,  312;  and  Maximin  Daza,  313. 
History  hesitates  to  decide  which  was  the  greatest  tyrant. 

58.  Silver.  Constantius  Css.  R.  As  No.  43.  59.  Small  brass.  R. 
Concordia  Militum.  60.  Small  brass,  of  Theodora,  second  wife  of 
Constantius.  62.  Silver,  of  Galerius.  Maximianus  Nob.  C.  R.  A 
camp ; Virtus  Militum.  63.  Brass.  Imp.  C.  GAL(erius)  VAL(erius) 
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Maximianus  P.  F.  Aug.  R.  Genio  Impebatobis.  64.  R.  As  No.  45. 
65.  Brass,  of  Valeria,  wife  of  Galerius.  66.  Brass,  of  Severus.  R. 
Salvis  Augg.  et  Cjes.  Fel.  Kabt.  67.  Do.,  of  Maximin  Daza.  R. 
As  No.  63.  68.  Small  brass,  of  the  same.  69.  Brass,  of  Maxentius. 

R.  Conserv.  Uhb.  Suje.  “ Preserver  of  his  own  city.”  70.  Small 
brass,  of  Romulus,  infant  son  of  Maxentius. 

XLII.  CONSTANTINE  the  Great,  succeeding  hU  father  In  the  West  in  306, .had  but  one  colleague, 
or  competitor,  remaining  in  313.  LICINIUS,  his  brother  in-law,  reigned  in  the  East;  and  after  various 
collisions  and  compacts,  the  latter  was  forced  to  jrield  his  throne  In  323,  and  his  life  the  year  after. 
Constantine,  remaining  sole  Emperor,  restored  peace  and  solidity  to  the  Empire,  built  a new  capital 
(Constantinople),  and  established  Christianity  as  the  state  religion.  He  died  in  337,  at  the  age  of  sixty* 
three. 

73.  Gold.  Constantinus  Magnus.  R.  Jupiter  standing  ; Jovi  Con* 
servatori  Augg.  TS.  B.  This  must  have  been  struck  before  his  con* 
version  to  Christianity  (in  311),  or  before  his  open  avowal  of  it. 

75.  Small  brass.  R.  Soli  Invicto  Comiti.  (The  sense  is  obscure.) 
76.  R.  A camp ; Pbovidentia  Augg.  77.  R.  Mars  standing ; Marti 
Conservator!. 

[There  is  a rare  type  extant,  not  in  this  collection,  bearing  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ,  and  the  legend  In  hoc  Signo  ViNc(es);  the  Latin  version 
* of  Touio  Nika  (Gr.),  “ By  this  (sign)  conquer.”  This  sign  was  the 
appearance  of  a splendid  cross  in  the  heavens,  which,  as  he  affirmed 
some  years  afterwards,  was  presented  to  his  view,  near  Milan,  on  his 
march  against  Maxentius ; and  to  which  he  attributed  both  his  victory 
and  his  conversion.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
emblems,  which  become  more  and  more  common,  until  scarce  any  thing 
else  appears  on  the  coins.  See  the  series  of  the  Lower  EmpireJ 

78.  Silver.  FLAv(ia)  Mxx(ima)  Fausta  Aug.  R.  The  Empress 
suckling  two  infants ; Spes  Reipublicje.  Sirmium.  (She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Maximian,  sister  of  Maxentius,  and  wife  of  Constantine.  Having 
caused  the  death  of  Crispus  by  a false  charge,  she  was  condemned  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  same  fate,  326,  after  a union  of  nineteen  years.) 
cb.  79.  Small  brass,  same  type.  80.  Same  figure,  with  Salus  Rei- 
publicje.  81.  JuL(ius)  Crispus  NoB(ilis)  Ges.  R.  Virtus  Exercit. 
Crispus  was  the  son  of  Constantine,  and  a favorite  of  the  army ; but  was 
put  to  death  on  an  accusation  of  the  Empress,  his  step-mother,  826. 

82.  R.  VicT(orise)  Ljetje  Princ.  Perp.  Siscia.  83.  Silver.  FL(avius) 
Delmatius  Nob.  Cjes.  He  wo  - a nephew  of  Constantine,  and  governed 
Greece  ; killed  by  the  soldier*,  337.  cb.  84.  Small  brass,  of  the  same. 
R.  Gloria  Exercitus.  85.  Brass.  Imp.  Lic(inianus)  Licinius  P.  F. 
Aug.  R.  As  No.  73.  86.  Small  brass  ; same  reverse.  87.  R.  as  No. 
75.  88.  Small  brass,  of  the  younger  Licinius.  (Put  to  death,  326,  at 

the  age  of  eleven  years.) 

XLllI.  The  Empire  now  underwent  another  division  and  reunion.  CONSTANTINE  II.  had  the 
West ; CONST  A NS  the  middle  provinces,  with  Italy  ; and  OONSTANTIUS  II.  the  East.  The  first 
fell  in  a war  with  his  next  brother,  A.  D.  340  ; the  second  was  overcome  by  Magnentius,  360 ; and  from 
the  overthrow  of  that  usurper,  in  363,  Constantius  II.  remained  sole  Emperor,  finishing  a long  and  In- 
glorious reign  in  361,  aged  forty-four. 

89.  Gold.  No  legend  around  the  head.  R.  Constantinus  Cjesar. 
90.  Silver.  R.  Votis  XXX.  Multis  XXXX.  Ant.  (for  the  mint  at 
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Antioch.)  91.  Small  brass.  Constantinus  Junior  Nob.  C.  R. 
Gloria  Exercitus.  92.  R.  Gssarum  Nostrorum.  Vot.  V. 

93.  R.  Same,  with  Vot.  X.  94.  R.  A camp  ; Providentia  C-sss. 
95.  Gold.  Cons? ans  Ausustus.  R.  Victoria  DD.  NN.  Augg.  Tr. 
On  a shield  held  by  two  genii  or  angels,  Vot.  X.  Mult.  XX.  See  No. 
101.  96.  Brass.  R.  A soldier  holding  the  military  ensign  or  labarum, 

on  which  is  the  monogram  of  Christ.  rEL(icium)  TBMP(orum)  Repara* 
tio.  “ The  restoration  of  happy  times.”  97.  Small  brass.  R.  as  No. 
95,  except  the  shield.  98.  Constantinopolis.  Helmeted  head,  per- 
sonifying the  new  city.  99.  Gold.  Fl.  Jul.  Constantius  Perp.  Aug. 
R.  A shield,  with  Vot.  XX.  Mult.  XXX.  Legend,  Gloria  Rbipub- 
licae.  Smnt.  100.  Gold  quinarius.  R.  Victoria  Augusti.  Vot. 
XXX.  101.  Silver.  R.  Votis  XXV.  Multis  XXX.  Ant.  (This  in- 

scription,  the  style  of  which  now  becomes  common,  is  a brief  way  of 
saying,  that  the  Emperor  has  renewed  or  accomplished  his  inaugural 
vow  twenty-five  times,  i.  e.  has  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augustus,  or  Caesar, 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  complete  at  least  as 
many  as  thirty  ; this  is  the  only  plausible  interpretation  of  Mult.  XXX. 

It  seems  but  a feeble  compliment  to  a monarch ; however,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  next'  coin,  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  Votis  XXX.,  the 
wish  was  ready  for  Mult.  XXXX.)  102.  R.  Votis  XXX.  Multis  . 
XXXX.  It  must  be  counted  from  the  time  he  was  created  Caesar  by  his 
father,  in  323.  103.  Brass.  A ‘soldier  leading  a child;  Fel.  Temp. 

Reparatio.  The  favorite  legend  of  Constantine's  family. 

104.  R.  Gloria  Romanorum.  105.  Sm.  brass.  Constantius  Jun 
Nob.  C.  R.  A globe  on  a pedestal.  106.  R.  Gloria  Exercitus. 

107.  R.  Vot.  XX.  Mult.  XXX.  108.  Silver,  of  Vetranio,  a Roman 
general  and  usurper,  in  Pannonia  ; reigned  ten  months,  cb. 

109.  Brass,  of  Magnentius,  a more  formidable  usurper,  in  Gaul 
reigned  three  years,  and  was  subdued,  after  refusing  a share  of  the 
Empire  offered  by  Constantius,  353.  110.  Sm.  brass,  of  the  same. 

111.  Silver,  of  Decentius,  brother  and  coadjutor  of  Magnentius. 

112.  Large  silver,  of  the  same.  The  Christian  symbol  behind  the 
head.  cb. 

UIY,  JULIAN,  nephew  of  Gbnstantlna  the  Greet,  was  famous  for  his  efforts  to  bring  hack  the 
Empire  to  paganism,  chiefly  by  his  pen.  Some  real  reforms  were  also  brought  about  in  the  government 
and  the  manners  at  court.  But  the  desire  of  figuring  as  a conqueror  led  him  Into  Persia,  from  whence 
be  with  difficulty  effected  a retreat,  and  on  the  way  lost  h»  Ife,  363,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  after 
a reign  of  two  years,  counting  from  the  death  of  Constantius  H,  or  about  three  from  his  elevation  by 
the  army  at  Paris. 

113.  Gold.  FL(avius)  CL(audius)  JulIanus  P.  P.  Aug.  R.  Virtue 
Exercitus  Romanorum.  Sirm.  114.  Silver.  D(ominus)  N(oster) 
Fl.,  &c.  R.  Vot.  X.,  Mult.  XX.  Counting  from  his  Ccesarship.  — The 
long  beard  recalls  the  derision  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  where  he  win- 
tered, and  the  consequent  production  of  the  Misopogon , one  of  the  Em- 
peror's literary  efforts.  1 15.  Large  brass.  R.  The  sacred  bull  Apis ; 
Securitas  REiPUB(licae).  Const.  Julian  was  partial  to  the  Egyptian 
deities.  116.  Small  brass,  of  the  same.  117.  Small  brass  of  Helena, 
wife  of  Julian,  and  sister  of  Constantius  II.  Securitas  Reipublic-b. 
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XLV.  Whilst  tbs  generals  were  In  conclave,  tbs  soldiers  proceeded  to  elect  JOVIAN,  a subonfinale 
officer,  and  a man  of  no  pretensions.  He  survived  his  elevation  only  seven  months,  A.  D.  354.  Chris- 
tianity was  restored  to  imperial  favor. 

123.  Brass.  D.  N.  Jovianus  P.  P.  Aus.  R.  Vot.  V.  Mult.  X. 
Sibm.  124.  R.  The  same,  except  the  mint-mark,  which  is  Sis.  (When 
these  pieces  were  struck,  the  imperial  vow  for  five  years  was  evidently 
just  assumed,  not  completed ; showing  that  these  dates  are  to  be  vari- 
ously understood.) 

XLVI.  VALENTINIAN  L,  son  of  Count  Grailan,  received  tbs  Empire  from  the  army,  and  at  their 
Instance  placed  his  brother  VALENS  over  the  Eastern  provinces.  The  tendency  towards  a division  of 
Rome  was  thus  accelerated.  The  former  died  375,  having  reigned  eleven  years ; the  latter  survived  him 
three  years,  and  was  burnt  to  death  in  a collage,  where  he  had  taken  shelter  in  battle. 

129.  Gold.  Head  and  titles  of  Valentinian.  R.  Victoria  Augg.  Te. 
Ob.  130.  Silver.  R.  Vot.  X.  Mult.  XX.  Ant..  131.  Small  brass. 
R.  The  Christian  cipher  on  a military  standard  ; Gloria  Romanorum. 
Sisc.  132.  R.  Securitas  Reipublicje.  133.  Silver.  Ubbs  Roma. 
Tbps.  134.  Small  brass.  Restitutor  Reipublicje.  Sis. 

135.  Securitas  Reipublicje.  136.  Silver,  of  Procopius,  a usurper  at 
Constantinople,  cb. 

XL  VII.  GRATIAN,  a youth,  and  VALENTINIAN  II.,  a child,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  their  father 
In  the  West,  375.  On  the  death  of  VaJena,  they  associated  the  famous  Theodosius,  of  Spain,  who  was 
stationed  in  the  East  Grailan  fell  In  383,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  while  on  the  march  against  a 
usurper  in  Gaul ; his  brother  perished  by  the  band  of  an  aaeassin  in  392,  aged  twenty-one ; and  the  whole 
Empire  remained  to  Theodosius. 

137.  Gold.  Head  and  titles  of  Gratian.  R.  As  No.  129. 

138.  Silver.  R.  Ubbs  Roma.  Tb.  Ps.  139.  Brass.  R.  Reparatio 

Reipublicje.  P.  Con.  140.  Small  brass.  R.  Securitas  Reipublkls. 
Sis.  141.  Brass.  D.  N.  Magnus  Maximus  P.  F.  Aug.  R.  As  on  No. 
139.  A usurper  in  Gaul,  who  maintained  his  power  four  years,  383  - 
387.  142.  Gold.  Head  and  titles  of  Valentinian,  jun.  R.  As  No.  129. 

*143.  Brass.  R.  As  No.  139.  144.  Smallest  brass.  R.  Salus  Rbi- 

PUBLICJE. 

XL VIII.  THEODOSIUS  I.  waa  called  to  a participation  of  the  Empire  in  379,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three.  He  became  eole  Emperor  In  392,  and  waa  the  last  to  enjoy  that  distinction.  In  396  he  expired, 
after  an  illustrious  reign,  and  left  the  realm  to  be  divided  between  hie  two  eon a. 

145.  Gold.  Head  and  titles  of  Theodosius.  R.  As  No.  129. 

146.  Small  silver.  Vot.  Mult.  XXXX.  147.  Brass.  R.  Reparatio 

Reipub.  Sis.  148.  R.  As  No.  131.  149.  Small  brass.  Concordia 

Auggg.  Sis.  150.  Brass,  of  Flacilla,  Empress.  R.  A female  figure, 
and  the  Christian  monogram.  Salus  Reipublicje.  Cons. 

XI.IX  Prom  the  accession  of  Honoiius,  In  395,  about  eighty  years  elapsed  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire.  The  period  was  marked  by  a succession  of  feeble  or  nominal  princes;  by  the  daring 
Inroads  of  barbarians ; the  loss,  one  by  one,  of  the  provinces  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa;  and 
finally  the  establishment  of  a Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy  itself. 

153.  Gold,  of  HONORIUS.  R.  As  No.  129.  (Died  in  423.) 

154.  Silver.  R.  Vibtus  Romanobum.  (A  remarkable  legend  for  the 
times.)  155.  Brass.  R.  Imperfect.  156.  Silver,  of  CONSTANTIUS 
m.,  associate  of  Honorius,  for  seven  months  only.  cb. 

158.  Silver.  JOHN,  secretary  to  Honorius,  afterwards  a usurper  of 
the  throne,  425.  cb.  159.  Gold,  of  VALENTINIAN  III.  Placidius. 
R.  As  No.  129.  (425  - 455.)  160.  Silver,  of  Justa  Grata  Honoria, 
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sister  of  the  preceding.  R.  A figure  holding  a large  cross  upright; 
Bono  Reipublic.e.  Conob.  cb.  163.  Gold,  of  SEVERUS  III.  An 
Emperor  created  by  Ricimer,  a barbarian  general  in  the  Roman  service, 
and  really  at  the  head  of  affairs.  R.  As  No.  129.  (461  -465.) 

166.  Silver,  of  jElia  Euphemia,  wife  of  Anthemius,  cb.  168.  Silver, 
of  OLYBRIUS,  Emperor  for  three  months.  472.  cb.  169.  Small 
gold,  of  JULIUS  NEPOS.  R.  A cross  ; Conob.  474.  Romulus  Au- 

fustus,  commonly  styled  AUGUSTULUS,  the  last,  and  merely  nominal 
Imperor,  was  deposed  by  Odoacer,  475.  The  Roman  Empire  in  the 
West  is  usually  considered  as  ended  at  this  date. 


, DIVISION  VI. 

BYZANTINE  EMPIRE. 

At  the  death  of  Theodosius  I.,  A.  D.  395,  the  Empire  was  divided 
between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  former  ruling  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  latter  at  Rome.  Although  no  formal  or  absolute  separa- 
tion between  the  East  and  West  was  intended  by  this  arrangement  (for 
it  had  often  been  practised  before),  yet  such  was  the  ultimate  effect.  It 
is  not  easy  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  either  as  to 
time  or  territory.  Even  after  the  imperial  line  in  the  West  had  ceased 
(A.  D.  475),  there  was  more  or  less  recognition  of  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  by  the  barbaric  kings,  and  the 
popes,  in  Italy  ; and  Justinian  (A.  D.  534  - 553),  by  his  renowned  gen- 
erals, Belisarius  and  Narses,  vindicated  his  title  to  that  region,  and  to 
Africa.  The  crowning  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  A.  D.  800,  and  his 
proclamation  as  Emperor  of  the  West  * by  Pope  Leo  III.,  seems  to  be 
the  most  decided  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  and  & 
proper  commencement  for  the  distinctive  name  of  “ Byzantine “ East- 
ern,”  or  “ Lower  ” Empire.  But,  as  the  authority  of  the  monarch  at 
Constantinople  was,  on  the  whole,  but  feebly  acknowledged,  and  more 
feebly  felt,  west  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  from  the  time  of  the  division  as 
above  stated  (395),  there  is  a propriety  in  dating  the  Byzantine  Empire 
from  that  event ; and  a mixture  of  unfitness  in  still  designating  it,  as  all 
historians  and  numismatists  do,  as  the  Roman  Empire.  This  is  espe- 
cially realized  as  we  descend  to  the  last  days  of  the  Greek  dynasty,  and 
find  scarce  any  part  of  the  immense  dominion  left,  except  its  trembling 
capital.  But  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1463, 
affords  an  undisputed  resting-point. 

The  coins  of  this  division,  if  of  no  interest  as  works  of  art,  farther  than 
to  prove  the  extreme  degeneracy  of  taste  and  skill,  are  equal  to  any  as 
curiosities,  and  as  illustrations  of  history. 


* This  title  has  precariously  descended  almost  to  our  own  day.  When  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  changed  his  title  to  Emperor  of  Austria  (A.  D.  1804),  he  dropped  the  old 
honorary  suffix,  Romamu  Imperator.  But  historians  scarcely  speak  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire as  properly  continued  under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne. 
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Although  the  series  takes  in  eight  centuries  of  time,  there  is  a general 
similarity  of  tone,  especially  if  we  start  with  the  second  Theodosius ; so 
that  one  may  be  sure,  by  a casual  glance  at  any  of  them,  that  it  is 
Byzantine,  and  not  Roman  proper.  However,  they  fairly  admit  of  sub* 
division,  and  it  is  not  a forced  coincidence  which  places  the  line  at  A.  D. 
811,  about  midway  in  the  whole  series.* 

Previous  to  Michael  I.  (811-813),  we  have  these  peculiarities.  On 
the  gold  and  silver  (there  is  but  little  of  the  latter)  we  have  the  Emperor, 
head  and  bust,  and  always  front  face ; on  the  reverse,  the  monotonous 
and  unjustifiable  Victoria  Aug.,  at  least  not  justifiable  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  the  Augustus  had  triumphed  over  his  predecessor. 
Within  this  legend,  on  a high  throne,  the  cross  stands  conspicuous  and 
erect  As  for  the  copper  coins,  there  is  not  much  variation  from  the 
colossal  and  unintelligible  M,  K,  or  I,  occupying  the  'field  of  the  reverse. 
Occasionally,  when  the  imperial  power  was  divided,  a number  of  heads 
or  figures  were  crowded  upon  the  coin,  on  both  sides. 

But  from  the  accession  of  Michael  Rhangabe,  we  observe  a new  phase 
in  the  coinage,  and  a more  decided  display  of  religious  sentiment.  The 
bust  or  full  length  of  Christ,  signalized  by  the  nimbus  and  legend  iHsqs 
XFiSTqs,  NiCA(tor),  or  rex  regnantii(m,  or  bAsiLEqs  bASiLE(on),  expres* 
sive  of  his  preeminence  as  Conqueror,  and  King  of  kings,  generally 
occupies  one  side  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  ; on  the  reverse,  the  Em* 
peror  is  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  shares  the  space  with  the  Virgin, 
MHP  0Y,  (Mater  Theou,  “ Mother  of  God,”)  the  two  holding  aloft,  and 
between  them,  the  standard  of  the  cross.  The  imperial  heads  or  faces, 
which  in  the  former  series  seemed  to  follow  the  usual  human  outline,  are 
here  fantastically  compressed  into  triangles  or  trapeziums.  As  we  near 
the  crusading  era,  the  figures  are  nearly  all  at  full  length,  standing  or 
sitting.  The  legends  also  have  completed  the  transition  from  the  Latin 
language  to  the  Greek.  On  the  copper,  the  vast  letters  M,  K,  &c.,  are 
nearly  superseded  by  inscriptions,  to  the  same  effect  as  above  cited,  oc- 
cupying the  field.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while  the  reading  on 
the  copper  is  quite  conspicuous  and  distinct,  that  of  the  gold  and  silver 
is  so  affectedly  minute,  that  a modern  eye  can  scarcely  make  it  out 
without  a magnifier. 

(It  should  be  here  explained,  that  we  continue  the  use  of  the  numis 
matic  term  brats , in  the  lower  coinage,  although  copper  seems  to  be 
more  proper,  in  every  case.) 

8.  Gold,  of  ARC ADIUS,  Emperor.  395  - 408.  Victoria  Auggg. 

9.  Silver.  R.  Virtus  Romanortjm.  10,  11.  Middle  brass.  Gloria 
Romanorum.  12.  Small  br.  Virtus  Exerciti.  13.  Very  small  br. 


* That  is,  by  leaving  off  at  about  A.  D.  1300  ; there  are  no  coins  certainly  known 
later  thqn  Andronicus  II.,  wbo  reigned  1282  - 1328. 

The  coincidence  is  more  remarkable  in  another  respect.  The  war  against  the  nse 
of  images,  which  agitated  both  church  and  state  from  the  time  of  the  edict  of  Leo  the 
Isanrian,  726,  was  brought  to  an  end  about  800,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Iconoclasts.  The 
renewed  worship  or  veneration  of  images  was,  no  doubt,  one  cause  of  the  marked 
change  in  the  devices  of  the  coinage,  as  stated  further  on. 
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Salus  Reiptjb.  15.  Gold,  of  THEODOSIUS  II.,  son  of  Arcadius,  and 
Emperor.  408  - 450.  Imp.  XXXXII.  Cos.  XVII.  P.  P. 

16.  Small  br.  Concordia  Acgg.  Expresses  a season  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  Emperors.  17.  Gold,  of  MARCIAN. 
450-457.  R.  as  No.  8.  18.  Gold.  LEO  I.  457  - 474.  The  usual 

R.  Victoria  Augg.  19.  Gold.  ZENO.  474  - 491.  20.  Gold. 

ANASTASIUS.  491-518.  22.  Large  brass.  M.  23.  Middle  br. 

K.  E.  24.  Small  br.  K.  25.  Very  small  br.  I.  By  this  series,  the 
mysterious  initials,  already  mentioned,  would  seem  to  stand  for  denomi- 
nations of  coin  .;  but  some  subsequent  instances  rather  oppose  this  in- 
ference. 26.  Gold,  of  JUSTIN  I.  518  - 527.  27,  28,  29.  Large  and 

middle  brasses,  of  the  same.  30.  Gold,  of  JUSTINIAN  I.  527  -565. 
(Died  at  the  age  of  82.)  31,  32,  33.  Large  and  middle  brasses  of  the 

same  ; Anno  XIIII  — XVI  — XVIIII.  They  do  not  answer  to  our  pre- 
conceptions of  the  era  of  the  Civil  Code  and  Pandects. 

34.  Small  silver  coin  of  GELIMAR,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa. 
(His  kingdom  was  overthrown,  and  himself  captured,  by  Belisarius, 
A.  D.  534.  He  was  honorably  treated,  and  provided  for,  by  Justinian^) 
D.  n.  ax.  gelima.  Head  of  the  prince.  36.  Gold,  of  JUSTIN  II. 
565  — 578.  37,  38.  Large  brass  of  Justin,  with  Sophia,  Empress. 

39.  Large  br.,  of  TIBERIUS  II.  anno  vi.  578  - 582.'  40.  Gold, 

of  MAURICE.  582  - 602.  41,  42.  Large  and  small  br.,  of  the  same. 
anno  x.  — mi.  43.  Gold,  of  FOCAS  (as  it  is  on  the  coins),  usually 
spelt  Phocas.  602  - 610.  44.  Large  br.,  of  the  same.  45.  Middle  br., 
Phocas,  and  Leontia,  Empress.  46.  Gold,  of  HERACLIUS  I.  610  - 
640.  Heads  of  the  Emperor  and  son.  47.  Large  silver,  of  the  same. 
(Weighs  100  grs.)  48,  49,  50.  Large  and  middle  brasses,  of  the  same. 
51.  Silver,  of  CONSTANS  II.  641-668.  52.  Gold,  of  CONSTAN- 
TINE  IV.,  surnamed  Pogonatxts,  on  account  of  his  beard,  which  is 
conspicuous.  668  - 685.  53.  Sm.  brass,  of  the  same. 

54.  Gold,  of  JUSTINIAN  II.  685-711.  The  loss  of  his  nose,  with 
his  throne,  occasioned  the  surname  of  Rhinotmetus.  57.  Gold,  of 
ANASTASIUS  II.  713  - 716.  58,  59,  60.  Small  brasses  of  LEO  IB., 
the  Isaurian.  717-741.  61.  Gold,  of  MICHAEL  I.  Rhangabe. 

811  — 813.  R.  Head  of  Christ;  ihsys  xristos.  62.  Pale  gold;  the 
same  head,  with  ic.  xc.  63.  Large  brass,  of  MICHAEL  II.,  with  The- 
ophilus.  820  - 829.  64.  Gold,  of  THEOPHILUS.  829-842.  R. 

Heads  of  his  sons.  65,  66.  Large  brass,  of  the  same. 

67.  Gold,  of  BASIL  I.  866  - 886.  R.  Figure  of  Christ,  sitting; 
ihs  xbs  bex  RBGNATiHM.  (The  spelling  of  those  times  was  not  criti- 
cally exact.)  68.  Middle  brass,  of  Basil  and  his  sons.  69,  70.  Middle 
br.,  of  LEO  VI.,  surnamed  the  Wise.  886  - 911.  It.  Lsoh  Eh  eso 
BasilevS  BOMEoh.  “ Leo,  in  (or  under)  God,  King  of  the  Romans.” 
Barileus  was  then  considered  an  equivalent  to  Imperator  or  Autocrator. 

71.  Middle  brass,  of  Leo  and  his  brother  Alexander.  Lsoh  s.  Alex- 
AhGBos  (so  spelt)  bAsiL.  BOMEoh.  This,  as  in  the  previous  coin,  is  an 
inscription,  spread  over  the  whole  reverse  of  the  piece. 

72.  Gold,  of  ROMANUS  I.,  with  his  son  Christophorus.  ‘ 919  - 944. 

73.  Gold,  of  CONSTANTINE  X.,  with  his  son  Romanus  IL  911  — 
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959.  A part  of  the  time  he  was  colleague  with  Romanus  I.  74.  Mid* 
die  br.,  of  Constantine  alone.  75.  Same,  of  Constantine,  and  his  mother 
Zoe.  76,  Same,  of  ROMANUS  II.  959  - 963.  R.  As  No.  69. 

78.  Gold,  of  N1CEPHORUS  II.  PHOCAS.  963-969.  See  frontis- 
piece, No.  4.  79,  80,  81.  Large  brasses,  of  JOHN  ZIMISCES.  969  — 
975.  Large  inscriptions  on  the  rev.,  of  “ Jesus  Christ,  King  of  kings,” 
with  slight  variety.  82.  Same.  ic.  xc.  ni  ka.,  arranged  in  the  four 
angles  of  a cross.  “ Jesus  Christ,  the  Conqueror.”  85.  Large  thin  silver, 
of  CONSTANTINE  XII.  Monomachus.  1042-  1054.  R.  The  Virgin 
standing  with  uplifted  hands.  86.  Gold,  of  ROMANUS  IV.  1068- 
1071.  The  Emperor  and  Virgin  standing  side  by  side ; the  latter  with 
her  hand  on  the  Emperor’s  head.  R.  Christ,  seated. 

87.  Gold,  of  the  same,  and  nearly  the  same  devices.  88.  Pale  gold, 
concave,  or  “ incuse.”  Michael  VII.  1071  - 1078.  89.  Pale  gold, 

incuse.  NICEPHORUS  III.  Botoniates.  1078-1081.  The  Emper- 
or at  full  length,  holding  the  globe  and  labarum.  90.  Same,  in  gold, 
except  the  Emperor  in  AaZ/"-length.  92.  Gold,  of  ALEXIUS  I.  Com- 
nenus.  1081-1118.  Aaexi«.  Aecitot.  t«.  komnhmo.  “Alexius 
Comnenus,  despot.”  93.  Gold,  of  the  same.  R.  Figure  of  Christ 
seated,  as  if  in  the  act  of  teaching ; holding  in  one  hand  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  the  other  hand  uplifted,  ic.  xc.  95.  Gold,  of  JOHN  II. 
Comnenus,  sumamed  the  Handsome.  1118—1 143. 

96.  Gold,  of  MANUEL  I.  Comnenus,  sumamed  Porphyrogenitus, 
“ Bom  to  the  purple.”  1 143  - 1 180.  (It  was  somewhat  a rare  honor  to 
be  bom  to  a reigning  Emperor,  and  actually  to  succeed  him,  the  two 
conditions  requisite  to  this  title,  which  occurs  in  several  instances.) 

97,  98.  Silver,  of  the  same.  99,  100.  Small  br.,  of  the  same. 

101.  Middle  br.,  ANDRONICUS  I.  1183-1185.  102.  Small  br., 

ISAAC  II.  Angelus.  1185-  1203.  103, 104.  Coins  in  middle  brass, 

bearing  the  head  of  Christ,  with  ic.  xc.  on  one  side,  and  an  ornamented 
cross  on  the  other ; they  are  believed  to  be  of  the  brief  dynasty  of  Latin 
princes,  or  Crusaders,  who  turned  aside  from  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.  1203,  to  capture  Constantinople.  They  retained  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  or  a large  part  of  it,  near  sixty  years.  The  throne  was  re- 
stored to  the  Greek  dynasty  by  the  victories  of  Michael  VHI.  Paleolo- 
gus,  A.  D.  1261.  106.  Pale  gold,  of  ANDRONICUS  13.  Paleologus. 

1282-1328.  R.  The  Virgin,  with  uplifted  hands,  surrounded  by  the 
walls  of  Constantinople. 

107,  108,  109.  Small  silver,  doubtfully  ascribed  to  John  V.  and  John 
VUL,  the  latter  of  whom  died  A.  D.  1448,  five  years  before  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Turks.  113.  A leaden  seal,  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
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GREEK  COINS. 

The  second  general  division  of  antique  coins  is  the  Greek.  The  in- 
vention of  coinage  belongs  to  the  Greeks  ; and  by  them  it  was  carried 
to  as  great  perfection  as  was  attained  in  ancient  times.  The  date  of  the 
invention,  as  well  as  the  exact  locality,  is  uncertain ; but  it  is  ifiost  prob- 
able that  coined  money  was  not  known  earlier  than  seven  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era. 

The  coins  of  this  division  comprise  not  only  those  of  Greece  and  her 
colonies,  but  of  those  countries  which  were  overrun  by  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  and  over  whom  Greek  generals  established  themselves  and 
their  successors.  Hence  they  include  Greece  proper,  Sicily,  Southern 
Italy,  and  more  western  points  in  Europe,  and  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  Bactria,  during  all  that  time  in  which  the  Grecian 
name  was  most  illustrious  in  the  world,  and  the  Roman  was  preparing 
to  supplant  it. 

They  are  easily  subdivided  into  the  Republics  and  Monarchies. 

Of  the  first  sort,  there  seem  to  have  been  no*  less  than  one  thousand 
cities,  colonies,  and  petty  states,  who  coined  their  own  money,  and  left 
an  endless,  perhaps  useless,  study  for  modern  antiquarians.  Many  of 
them  are  interesting,  but  we  consider  them  sufficiently  represented  in 
our  moderate  collection. 

In  the  second  class,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  include  a few 
which  are  not  inscribed  with  Greek  characters,  nor  are  in  any  sense 
Grecian  ; such  as  the  daric,  the  shekel,  the  fire-worship  series  of  Persia, 
the  barbarian  coins  of  Bactria : they  were  not  sufficient,  nor  sufficiently 
congruous,  to  form  a third  general  division. 


GREEK  REPUBLICS. 

1.  ABYDOS.  Silv.  2.ACHAIA.  Silv.  3.  jEGEA.  Silv. 

4,  5,  6.  A2GINA.  Silv.  Three  sizes ; the  largest  weighs  170  grs., 
and  is  worn  ; the  smallest  13  grs.  iEgina  had  a different  standard  from 
most  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  device  of  a tortoise  is  emblematic  of 
the  island,  lying  securely  in  the  water.  The  large  and  small  pieces, 
having  no  reverse  except  the  marks  of  the  stake  on  which  they  were 
laid  in  coining,  are  believed  to  date  near  the  origin  of  the  art,  and  may 
be  twenty-five  hundred  years  old.  The  middle  piece  seems  of  a later 
era.  7.  jEZANIS.  Br.  8.  AGRIGENTUM.  Silv.  9.  Do.  Br. 

10.  ALEXANDRIA,  of  the  Troad.  Br.  12.  AMASIA.  Br. 

14.  AMISUS.  Silv.  15.  AMPHIPOLIS.  Silv.  This  specimen 
weighs  but  seven  grains ; value  less  than  two  cents.  A small  morsel, 
to  be  handed  down  so  many  centuries.  16  to  19.  APOLLONIA.  Silv. 

20.  ARADUS.  Silv.  25.  ARGOS,  Acarnania.  Silv.  26.  Do. 
Peloponnesus.  Silv.  28.  ATHENS.  Silver,  tetradrachm  ; weighs 
266  grs. ; value  about  68  cents.  Obverse,  a head  of  Minerva,  of  very 
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ancient  style ; reverse,  a large  owl,  with  the  letters  A 6 E,  initials  of 
Athens.  The  devices  are  in  the  boldest  relief,  and  the  general  style  of 
the  coin,  coupled  with  historical  facts,  indicates  an  age  of  twenty-one  to 
twenty-three  centuries. 

The  proverbial  saying  of  the  Greeks,  “ taking  owls  to  Athens/’  was  of  the  same  import  as  the  modem 
one  of  “ carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  ” (or,  as  we  should  say,  to  Potisville). 

29.  Electrotype  copy  of  the  reverse  of  No.  28.  30,  31.  ATHENS. 
Br.  33.  BEREA.  Br.  34.  BLAUNDOS.  Br.  35.  BCEOTLA.  Silv. 

36.  BRUTTI1.  Br.  37.  CAMPANIA,  Syria.  Br.  38.  CAT  ANA 
cb.  Silv.  39.  CHALCIS,  of  Eubcea.  Silv.  40.  Do.,  of  Macedonia. 
Br.  42.  CHERSONESUS  TAURICA.  Silv.  43.  CLAZOMENE. 
Br.  44.  CNOSUS,  of  Crete.  Br.  The  reverse  shows  a ground-plan 
of  the  famous  labyrinth.  46.  CORCYRA  magna.  Silv. 

49  - 54.  CORCYRA  nigra.  Br.  57-61.  CORINTH.  Silv.  No. 
57,  tetradrachm,  is  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Obverse,  head  of  Mi- 
nerva ; reverse,  Pegasus,  or  the  winged  horse.  62.  CORINTH.  Br. 

63.  COTIACUM.  Br.  64.  CYRENE.  Br.  65.  CYZICUS.  Br. 

66,  67,  68.  DYRRACHIUM.  Silv.  69.  Do.  Br.  70.  EPHESUS, 
Ionia.  Silv.  71.  EPIRUS.  Silv.  73.  EUBCEA.  Silv.  74.  GELAS, 
Silv.  75.  Do.  Br.  76.  HERACLEA,  of  Lucania.  Silv.  78.  Do., 
of  Macedonia.  Silv.  80.  HISTRCEA.  Silv.  81.  ILISTCEA.  Silv. 

82.  ISTRUS.  Silv.  83.  LARISSA.  Silv.  84.  LAMPSACUS.  Br. 

85.  LESBOS.  Silv.  86.  LETE.  Silv.  87.  LOCRI.  Silv. 

88.  LOCRI.  Br.  89.  LEUCADIA.  Br.  91,  92,  MACEDONIA. 
Silv.  93.  MAMERTINL  Br.  94.  MARONEA.  Silv.  95.  Do.  Br. 

97,  98,  99.  MASSILLA.  Silv.  These  are  interesting,  as  belonging  to 
a colony  of  Greeks  who,  to  escape  the  oppressions  of  a Persian  governor, 
emigrated  to  the  coast  of  Gaul  (about  six  hundred  years  before  Christ), 
and  settled  upon  the  spot  now  known  as  Marseilles.  The  finished  work- 
manship attests  their  civilization ; in  which  respect  they  are  said  to  have 
exerted  great  influence  upon  the  surrounding  Gauls. 

100.  MILETUS.  Br.  101.  MYCONUS.  Br.  102.  MYSIA.  Br. 

103,  104.  NEAPOLIS,  of  Campania  (Naples).  Silv.  105,  106, 
107.  Do.  Br.  108.  NEAPOLIS,  Macedonia.  Silv.  110.  NEMAU- 
SUS,  Greek  colony  in  France  ; now  Nismes.  Obverse,  bears  the  heads 
of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  in  whose  day  this  was  struck. 

111.  OENIADiE.  Br.  113.  PjESTUM.  Br.  115.  PANORMUS. 
Br.  116.  PARIUM.  Silv.  117.  PELLE.  Br.  118.  PERGAMUS. 
Silv.  119.  PHARSALIA.  Silv.  120.  PHARUS.  Br. 

121.  PHOCIDIS.  Silv.  122.  PHCENIA.  Br.  123.  PYTOPOLIS. 
Silv.  124.  RHEGIUM.  Silv.  126,  127.  RHODES.  Silv. 

128.  RHODES.  Br.  129.  SARDIS.  Br.  130.  SICYON,  island. 
Silv.  131.  Do.,  Achaia.  Silv.  133.  SIDE.  Silv. 

134, 135.  SIPHNUS.  Silv.  136.  Do.  Br.  138.  SMYRNA.  Br. 

139.  SYRACUSE.  Silv.  140.  Do.  Br.  141.  TARENTUM.  Silv. 

142, 143.  TAUROMENIUM.  Br.  146.  TEANUM.  Br. 

147.  TENEDOS,  of  the  Troad.  Br.  148.  THASUS.  Silv. 

149.  THESSALY.  Silv.  150.  THESSALONICA.  Silv. 

153,  154.  THRACE.  Silv.  157,  158.  VELIA.  Silv. 
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GREEK  MONARCHIES.  , 

MACEDON. 

This  kingdom  was  founded  about  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ ; 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  it  was  enlarged  by  the  conquests  of 
Philip,  and  became  still  more  conspicuous  from  the  military  career  of 
his  son,  Alexander  the  Great.  But  the  kingdom  began  to  decline  at  his 
death,  and  at  length,  B.  C.  148,  became  a province  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

9.  Small  silver  coin,  of  one  of  the  early  kings,  uncertain  which,  but  evi- 
dently earlier  than  Alexander  I.,  who  flourished  about  B.  C.  500.  It  bears 
the  Macedonian  horse  on  the  obverse,  and  there  is  no  reverse  except  the 
punch-marks.  10,  11.  Bronze  coins  of  Amyntas  II.  B.  C.  398  - 371. 

12.  Gold  stater  of  Philip  II.  B.C.  871  — 336.  13.  Silver  tetradrachm, 

of  the  same.  14.  Hemidrachm,  of  the  same.  15.  Bronze  coin,  of  the 
same. 

17.  Gold  stater  of  Alexander  III.  (the  great.)  B.C.  336-323. 
Obverse,  head  of  Minerva  ; reverse,  a female  figure,  with  wings,  repre- 
senting Victory,  and  bearing  a trident.  18,  19.  Tetradrachms  of  the 
same.  The  head  represents  Hercules,  clothed  with  the  lion’s  skin  ; but 
it  is  believed  that  a likeness  of  Alexander  is  also  intended.  Reverse, 
figure  of  Jupiter  seated,  holding  an  eagle.  Legend,  AAEXANAPOY. 
“ ( Money)  of  Alexander.” 

Alexander  was  bo  Jealous  of  his  personal  appearance,  as  to  allow  the  Imitation  of  It,  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  engraving  by  only  three  of  his  best  artists ; all  mediocre  hands  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
attempt  it. 

The  lion’s  skin  is  said  to  have  been  displayed,  as  showing  the  descent  of  the  Macedonian  royal  lin* 
bjr  Chraunus,  from  Hercules.  It  is  curiously  alluded  to  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  YL,  Porphyro* 
genltus,  writing  in  the  tenth  Christian  century.  11  The  kings  of  Macedonia,  instead  of  the  crown,  tbs 
diadem,  and  the  purple,  bear  [upon  their  effigy]  the  skin  of  a lion’s  head.  More  honorable  to  them  is 
this  than  to  be  decked  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.19 

20,  21,  22.  Drachms,  of  the  same.  (No.  22  has  a ring,  and  appears 
to  have  been  worn  as  a pendent  ornament ; but  how  long  ago  is  uncer- 
tain. Its  being  a fashion  among  the  Oriental  ladies  of  tne  present  day 
is  some  proof  that  it  was  also  the  custom  a thousand  years  ago,  as  the 
fashions  there  are  said  to  undergo  but  little  change.)  23.  Drachm,  of 
Philip  III.,  brother  of  Alexander.  B.  C.  323  - 316. 

25,  26.  Bronze  coins,  of  Cassander.  B.  C.  316-299.  27.  Bronze, 

of  Philip  IV.  B.  C.  298.  28.  Silver,  of  Alexander  IV.  B.  C.  298- 

294.  29,  30.  Bronze,  of  the  same. 

31  - 36.  Bronze,  of  Antigonus  I.  B.  C.  279  - 243. 

37.  Tetradradhm,  of  Philip  V.  Died  B.  C.  179. 

This  piece  It  so  remarkably  brittle,  that  a slight  fall  broke  it ; yet,  upon  assay  of  a fragment,  it  was 
found  to  be  97  per  cent  fine. 

38.  Bronze  coin,  of  Perseus.  B.  C.  179  - 168.  He  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  and  was  the  last  king  of  Macedon. 

39.  Small  bronze ; uncertain  whose. 
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PERSIA. 

The  ancient  coins  of  the  Persian  Empire  are  divisible  into  three 
classes.  1.  The  earliest  is  that  of  the  dynasty  of  Cyrus,  which  began 
B.  C.  560,  and  ended  with  Darius  III.,  B.  C.  331,  by  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon.  The  first  coinage  is  attributed  to  Darius  L, 
who  ascended  the  throne  B.  C.  521 ; from  whose  name  the  coins,  whether 
of  gold  or  silver,  are  usually  called  dories ; but  they  cannot  now  be 
assigned  to  any  particular  monarch.  2.  The  second  series  commences 
with  the  Greek  domination.  In  the  partition  of  the  vast  conquests  of 
Alexander,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Bactria  constituted  one  empire,  under 
Seleucus,  a Greek  general.  But  at  the  end  of  half  a century,  Persia 
was  erected  into  a separate  monarchy  by  Arsaces,  founder  of  the  dynas- 
ty of  Arsacidse,  which  lasted  from  B.  C.  256  to  A.  D.  223.  The  coins 
of  this  class  bear  inscriptions  in  Greek.  3.  The  rule  of  the  Greeks  was 
overthrown  by  Ardeshir,  or  Artaxerxes,  a Persian,  A.  D.  223  — 226,  the 
first  of  a new  line  of  monarchs  (called  Sassanides,  from  Sassan,  the 
father  of  Ardeshir),  who  maintained  the  throne  until  A.  D.  637,  when 
Persia  became  a part  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs.  The  coins  of  this 
third  division  are  in  the  ancient  Persian  or  Pehlevi  character  and  lan- 
guage, which,  along  with  the  worship  of  fire,  were  diligently  restored  by 
this  native  dynasty. 

41.  Silver  daric.  Obverse,  the  figure  of  an  archer;  reverse,  the 
marks  of  the  stake  on  which  the  piece  lay  in  coining.  The  weight  is 
83}  grs. ; the  fineness  (by  sp.  gr.  of  two  specimens)  varies  from  60  to 
80  per  cent.  There  is  no  legend.  The  style  of  the  coin  indicates  a 
high  antiquity. 

43.  Silver  drachm,  of  Mithridates  I.,  of  the  Arsacian  line  ; B.  C. 
156  - 134.  The  reverses  of  the  Greek  series  are  very  similar,  and 
generally  to  this  effect : “ The  great  and  illustrious  Arsaces,  king  of 
kings,  and  friend  of  the  Greeks.”  ( Arsaces  was  the  official  name  of 
every  monarch  of  that  line.) 

44.  Drachm  of  Phkaates  II.  B.  C.  134- 129.  45,  46, 47.  Drachms, 
of  Phraates  III.  B.  C.  70-61. 

52.  Potin  (large  size),  of  Phraates  IV.  B.C.  30 -A.  D.  13. 

54.  Drachm,  of  Gotzares,  A.  D.  45-  48. 

The  foregoing  are  in  a fair  style  of  work,  though  inferior  to  the  ooine  of  the  other  Greek  dynasties, 
especially  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  later  specimen*  of  the  Arsacian  line  (of  which  we  hare  a few,  for 
temporary  examination  only)  are  very  barbarous,  indicating  more  attention  to  arms  than  to  arte.  Serb 
is  a specimen  of  Vologese*  III.,  aim  Arsaces  XXVIII.,  about  A.  D.  190. 

67  — 67.  Silver  coins  of  the  Sassanian  kings.  A.  D.  223  - 637. 

The  legends,  although  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  beet  numismatists,  and  that  for  a tag 
period,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out ; only  the  name  of  Shahpur  (Sapor)  can  sometimes  be  dir 
cemed.  The  reverse  bears  an  altar,  on  which  a fire  is  burning,  attended  by  two  magi,  or  priests.  Tbs 
earliest  specimens  are  of  good  workmanship,  In  a bold  style ; but  the  devices  of  later  times  present  Utils 
else  than  a confused  jumble  of  lines.  The  silver  appears  to  be  of  good  quality  ,*  the  coins  are  remarks* 
bly  thin,  as  compared  with  the  Greek. 
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EGYPT. 

This  ancient  realm  had  no  coined  money  anterior  to  the  Greek  kings, 
a dynasty  which  resulted  from  the  conquest  by  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
and  began  at  his  death.  From  (he  accession  of  Ptolemy  1.  to  the  death 
of  the  last  Cleopatra  (B.  C.  323  to  B.  C.  30)  is  a period  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three  years,  interesting  to  the  numismatist  as  well  as  to  the 
historian. 

73.  Silver  tetradrachm  of  Ptolemt  II.,  Philadelphus.  B.  C.  284  - 
246.  74-.78.  Bronze  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  uncertain  which.  No. 

74  is  an  enormous  coin,  weighing  over  three  ounces.  79.  Bronze,  of 
Cleopatra,  mother  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  80.  Bronze,  of  Ptolemy  VUI. 
B.  C.  116-106.  81.  Bronze,  of  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Mark  Antony; 

killed  herself,  B.  C.  30.  Egypt  then  became  a province  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 


8 TBIA. 

Seleucus,  sumamed  Nicator  (conqueror),  was  the  founder  of  the 
Grecian  dynasty,  called  after  his  name  the  Seleucida,  which  ruled  in 
Syria,  B.  C.  312  to  B.  C.  65.  (See  under  Persia.)  The  coins  of  this 
series  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  best  style  of  Greek  workmanship ; the 
legends  are  simple  and  easily  read. 

89.  Silver  tetradrachm,  of  Antiochus  Sotbr,  son  of  Seleucus ; B.  C. 
280  - 261.  90.  Do.,  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.  C.  223  - 187.  91.  Do., 
of  Seleucus,  son  of  the  preceding.  B.  C.  187  - 175.  92.  Do.,  of 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  also  a son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  famous 
for  his  wars  with  the  Jews.  B.  C.  175-  164.  93.  Bronze  coin  of  the 

same.  The  face  bearded.  94.  Tetradrachm,  of  Demetrius  Sotbr. 
B.  C.  162-  150.  95.  Drachm,  of  Alexander  Balas.  B.  C.  150  - 146. 

96.  Tetradrachm  of  Demetrius  II.,  Nicator.  B.  C.  146  - 144. 

97.  Drachm  of  Antiochus  Dionysius.  B.  C.  143.  98.  Tetradrachm 

of  Antiochus  Sidetes.  B.  C.  139  - 130.  99.  Do.,  of  Antiochus 

Grypus.  B.  C.  124  - 97.  100.  Do.,  of  Philip,  B.  C.  93-86;  twenty- 

first  king  of  this  dynasty,  and  the  last  but  two.  — Syria  was  subdued  by 
Pompey,  and  made  a Roman  province,  B.  C.  65. 

101.  Jewish  shekel,  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  who  flourished  about  145 
B.  C.  The  legends  are  in  the  Samaritan  character ; on  one  side  is  the 
budding  rod  of  Aaron,  with  “ Jerusalem  the  holy  ” ; on  the  other,  a cup 
of  incense,  or  pot  of  manna,  and  the  legend  “ Shekel  of  Israeli  The 
weight  is  217  grs. ; the  fineness  (by  sp.  grA  about  95  per  cent ; conse- 
quent value,  fifty-five  and  a half  cents.  This  specimen  is  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  collection.  It  is  in  fine  preservation. 

102.  A copy  of  the  foregoing  (made  here)  to  show  the  reverse  side. 

103.  A shekel  with  similar  devices,  the  legends  being  in  the  Hebrew 
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character.  It  is  well  known  to  be  an  invention,  and  is  but  a few  cento* 
ries  old.  It  weighs  197  grs. 

Thlv  tpecimen  was  presented  to  the  collection  by  the  Bank  of  Pennsylrania.  It  had  lain  hi  the 
Branch  Bank  at  Lancaster,  sewed  up  in  a buckskin  cover,  for  many  years ; but  no  one  knew  how  long, 
nor  by  whom  it  was  deposited  there.  It  Is  curious  ereo  as  a fabrication.  It  is  engraved  In  the  old 
standard  European  books  on  ancient  coins.  0 

104.  Copy  of  the  preceding  (made  here),  showing  the  reverse. 


LESSER  MONARCHIES  OF  GREECE,  ASIA  MINOR,  ETC. 

105.  Gold  stater,  of  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace.  B.  C.  320. 

106.  Silver  tetradrachm,  of  the  same.  107.  Drachm,  of  the  same 
108.  Brass,  of  Rhcemetalces,  King  of  Thrace ; Augustus  Caesar  on 

the  reverse.  109.  Brass,  of  Pat&eus,  King  of  Pronia.  110,  111.  Do., 
of  Alexander  n.,  of  Epirus.  112.  Do.,  of  Abgaecs,  King  of  Edessa. 
113.  Do.,  of  Aoathoclbs,  of  Sicily.  114.  Drachm,  of  Philistis.  cb. 

115.  Brass,  of  Hiebo  IL  116.  Do.,  of  Pbintias.  117.  Denarius  of 
Juba  I.,  King  of  Numidia.  118.  Brass,  of  Cotts  II.,  Bosphorus. 

119.  Brass,  of  Pbusias  I.,  King  of  Bithynia.  121,  122.  Do.,  of  Pbu- 
sias  n. 

124.  Drachm  of  Ariarathes  VII.,  King  of  Cappadocia.  125.  Da, 
of  Abiobabzanes  m. 

126.  Small  brass,  of  Agbippa  II.,  of  Judea.  A.  D.  48. 


BACTRIA  (NOW  BOKHARA  AND  CABUL). 

This  remote  Greek  monarchy  was  founded  about  B.  C.  250,  by  a se- 
cession from  the  great  Syro-Persian  Empire. 

A large  number  of  the  coins  of  Bactrfa  and  adjacent  regions  were  lately  discovered  by  British  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  details  of  the  manner,  and  the  localities,  In  which  they 
were  found,  may  be  seen  In  the  recent  work  of  Prof.  Wilson,  on  the  “ Antiquities  and  Coins  of  Afghan- 
istan ” ; where  they  are  also  fully  and  admirably  illustrated. 

137,  138.  Large  and  small  brass  (or  copper),  of  Euhbatides,  about 
B.  C.  180.  139.  Silver,  of  Antimachus,  B.  C.  140.  140  - 143.  Silver, 

of  Menander,  B.  C.  126.  144.  Brass,  of  the  same.  145.  Brass,  of 

Agathokles,  who  attempted  to  form  a new  monarchy,  B.  C.  135. 

146.  Silver,  of  Apollodotus,  B.  C.  110.  147,  148.  Brass,  of  the 

same.  149.  Silver,  of  Herm^tjs,  B.  C.  98.  150,  151.  Brass,  of  the 

same.  — After  this  dynasty  came  a succession  of  Barbarian  and  Indo- 
Scythian  princes,  whose  history  is  still  more  scanty  and  obscure. 

153.  Brass,  of  Azbs,  B.  C.  50.  154,  155,  156.  Brass,  of  Sotes 

Mbgas,  “ the  Great  Deliverer,”  — name  unknown.  B.  C. . 

157  - 160.  Brass,  of  Kadphises,  supposed  about  A.  D.  100. 

161-165.  Brass,  of  Kanehxes,  date  unknown,  but  supposed  not  later 
<han  A.  D.  300.  169,  170.  Silver  coins  of  Rajpoot  princes,  not  later 

than  A.  D.  1200.  171  - 174.  Silver  Hindu  coins,  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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MODERN  COINS. 

The  subject  of  modem  coins  having  been  already  largely  discussed, 
in  a recent  work  by  the  Assayero  of  this  Mint,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
here  to  call  attention  to  a few  of  the  more  curious  specimens. 

United  States.  In  this  series  we  have  the  interesting  suite  of  Mas- 
sachusetts silver  coins,  of  the  date  of  1652  ; the  silver  coins  of  Cecil, 
Lord  Baltimore,  struck  about  ten  years  later ; the  Colonial  brass  coins 
of  the  Carolines,  and  the  copper  of  Virginia;  the  variety  of  copper 
coins  struck  by  the  States  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution ; a very  remarkable  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to 
a doubloon,  coined  at  New  York  in  1787 ; the  Washington  cent  of  1791, 
of  two  varieties  or  reverses,  (coined  by  one  Hancock  at  Birmingham,  in 
England,  but  at  whose  instance  cannot  be  ascertained ; it  was,  however, 
disapproved  of),  and  a larger  copper  coin,  bearing  the  head  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  date  of  1792,  from  a die  which  was  also  used  in  restamping 
half-crowns,  the  enterprise  of  some  individual.*  Next  come  the  trial- 
pieces  of  the  infant  national  mint ; among  which,  as  it  was  patronized 
by  the  President,  though  not  actually  coined  in  the  mint,  may  be  counted 
the  “ half-disme,”  bearing  the  legend,  “ Liberty,  Parent  of  Science  and 
Industry.”  In  1794,  the  mint  began  to  be  in  regular  operation ; and  we 
have  specimens  (though  the  series  is  not  complete)  of  the  mintage  of 
every  year.  There  is  a little  variation  in  the  devices  of  the  coins  as  far 
as  to  1808;  but  from  that  date  to ‘1834  (excepting  a change  in  the 
quarter-dollar,  in  1833)  there  is  an  undisturbed  uniformity,  which,  if  it 
be  desirable  in  a commercial  view,  makes  but  a dull  exhibition.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  standard  of  the  gold  coin  was  changed,  and  a modi- 
fication of  device  became  necessary ; and  after  the  public  taste  had  re- 
covered from  its  alarm  at  the  removal  of  “ E pluribus  unum,”  it  was 
less  difficult  to  progress  in  the  path  of  change  and  improvement  The 
year  1836  was  remarkable  for  new  patterns  and  projects.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Liberty  might  be  symbolized  by  other  forms  than  the  matron- 
ly bust,  and  that  the  eagle  might  change  its  perch.  Hence  we  have  the 
famous  new  dollar  of  that  year.  There  was  also  produced,  obedient  to 
calls  of  committees  of  Congress,  the  gold  dollar,  and  the  two-cent  billon 
piece,  the  latter  being  a mixture  in  which  two  cents’  worth  of  silver  was 
contained,  or  lost,  in  a sizable  proportion  of  copper ; but  neither  was 
approved.  Further  varieties,  especially  in  the  half-dollar,  appear  in 
1837  ; and  in  1838  there  are  a number  of  half-dollar  trial-pieces,  none 
of  which  were  adopted.  In  that  year  the  gold  eagle  reappears ; and  all 
the  gold  coin  is  in  a new  dress.  The  silver  dollars  continue  very  scarce 
until  1840,  when  the  flying  eagle  is  discontinued ; and  the  entire  coinage 
remains  unaltered  from  that  date  to  the  present  (Some  material  chan- 
ges are,  however,  in  contemplation.) 


* We  have  some  other  copper  coins,  of  various  sizes,  bearing  the  head  of  Washing- 
ton, bnt  as  they  are  evidently  mere  fancy-pieces,  of  private  issne,  it  has  not  been 
thought  worth  while  to  give  them  a place  among  the  authorized  coins. 
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At  the  end  of  the  United  States  series  are  placed  specimens  of  the 
private  gold  coinage  of  Bechtler,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Reid,  of  Geor- 

gia;  the  former  is  still  carried  on.  There  are  also  the  silver  coins  of 
halmers,  of  Annapolis,  1783,  and  a guinea  restruck  with  the  die  “ Im- 
mune Columbia,”  and  bearing  the  same  date. 

Great  Britain.  The  coins  of  this  country  sue  generally  considered 
as  the  next  in  interest  to  our  own,  by  American  collectors.  Our  series 
is  far  from  being  complete,  though  it  contains  a number  of  interest- 
ing and  rare  pieces.  The  most  remarkable  in  gold  are  the  noble  of 
Henry  VI. ; ryal  of  Elizabeth ; (this  fine,  broad  piece,  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, was  selected  from  a deposit  for  recoinage,  and  of  course  cost 
only  its  bullion  value ;)  five-guinea  piece  of  Charles  II.,  value  $25.35; 
ana  five-pound  piece  of  George  IV.,  1826,  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
Of  silver  coins,  we  have  a few  Saxon  and  early  Norman  pennies  (those 
of  William  the  Conqueror  being  of  the  number  dug  up  at  Beaworth, 
Hampshire,  in  1833 ; they  are  of  various  mints,  and  in  the  best  preser- 
vation) ; also  a tolerable  succession  of  silver  coins  down  to  Anne,  from 
whose  time  both  gold  and  silver  are  sufficiently  complete.  We  have  but 
few  copper  coins,  except  from  George  HI.  downward.  The  curious 
series  of  copper  tokens  issued  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
of  silver  ones  current  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  dating 
1804-  1815,  are  tolerably  complete. 

France.  Of  French  coins  we  have  one,  of  the  Merovingian  line, 
very  rare ; the  only  one  older  than  the  base  silver  of  Charles  VIII., 
1483  - 1498 ; the  series  is  pretty  full  from  about  1700. 

Germany.  The  gold  ducat  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IV.,  1452- 
1493,  is  our  oldest  coin  ; there  are  a good  many  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  a good  collection  of  those  since  1700.  As  every  petty  state 
and  free  city  coins  its  own  money,  their  number  being  also  greater  in 
former  times  than  at  present,  the  collection  and  discrimination  of  Ger- 
man specimens  is,  or  may  be  made,  an  interminable  business. 

About  fifty  gold  coins,  generally  ducats  and  halves,  in  perfect  order, 
came  in  one  parcel  for  recoinage,  and  were  rescued  from  the  furnace. 
They  are  old  and  curious ; some  of  them  being  marriage  and  baptismal 
tokens,  with  piquant  verses  in  German ; as,  for  instance,  one  on  which 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  is  portrayed,  and  under  it  the  legend,  Di* 
Wasser  bad,  Gibt  heil  und  gnad : “ This  water-bath  gives  holiness  and 
grace.”  One  of  the  pieces,  from  its  symbols,  appears  to  be  a medal  of 
the  secret  order  of  Rosicrucians.  (These  coins  are  in  the  large  case.) 

Portugal.  Here  is  the  five-moidore  piece  of  1725,  worth  $ 32.70 ; 
the  largest  of  gold  coins.  There  is  a good  series  of  Joannese , or  “ half- 
joes,”  formerly  well  known  in  our  currency ; the  silver  and  copper  are 
also  well  represented.  The  same  is  true  of  the  kindred  series  of  Brazil, 
in  the  same  case. 

Spain.  All  those  coins  which  were  struck  in  America,  though  bear- 
ing royal  insignia,  are  to  be  found  in  the  case  labelled  “ Spanish- Ameri- 
can.” There  is  a good  modem  series  of  Spanish  proper.  Two  dollars, 
siege-pieces  of  1808  - 1809,  are  remarkable. 
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Russia.  The  gold  half-rouble,  worth  only  37  cents,  the  platina  coins, 
and  the  immense  copper  pieces,  here  attract  most  notice. 

Tuscany,  etc.  The  silver  coins  of  the  Medici  family,  from  1575 
downward,  were  obtained  as  bullion,  and  are  in  fine  keeping.  — A scudo 
of  Paul  V.,  1620,  is  our  oldest  Papal  coin.' — We  have,  among  the 
Neapolitan,  the  coins  of  Joseph  Napoleon  and  Joachim  Murat,  which, 
though  recent,  are  scarce. 

The  Spanish  American  suite  is  very  full,  and  well  preserved.  Here 
are  all  the  varieties  of  the  famous  gold  doubloon  and  silver  dollar.  (The 
quarter  cob-doubloon,  Nrf.  5,  an  old  piece,  was  lately  picked  up  by  a 
schoolboy,  on  a heap  of  rubbish,  near  Fairmount ; and,  from  its  appear- 
ance at  the  time,  was  taken  for  a bit  of  iron.  It  may  have  lain  there 
half  a century.) 

The  Ottoman  collection  represents  nearly  every  reign,  from  that  of 
Murad  I.,  who  died  in  1389. 

Of  the  Asiatic  coins,  attention  will  be  given  to  the  gold  toman  of 
Bokhara,  a very  inaccessible  sort  of  coin ; the  bullet-shaped  tical  of 
Siam ; and  the  various  and  singular  fashions  of  Japanese  coins.  The 
gold  cobang , for  instance,  though  it  measures  two  and  a half  inches  by 
one  and  a half,  is  worth  only  $ 6.50  intrinsically  ; it  is  very  thin.  The 
silver  coin  is  interesting  from  its  adventures.  A party  of  Japanese  were 
picked  up  by  our  Exploring  Expedition-,  far  out  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  they  drifted  in  an  open  boat,  and  were  almost  starved.  Their 
gratitude  prompted  them  to  make  presents  of  some  silver  coins  which 
they  had  with  them.  Of  these  specimens,  every  one  was  subsequently 
lost  in  the  destruction  of  the  Peacock,  except  this  piece,  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  pocket  of  an  officer  on  board  another  vessel. 

The  last  specimen  which  we  shall  notice  is  that  of  a cluster  of  dollars, 
mixed  with  marine  shells  and  deposits,  and  cemented  upon  a cannon- 
ball. This  phenomenon  is  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  its  history 
(copied  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for 
1845)  is  as  follows : — 

“ Early  In  1815  a naral  armament  was  fitted  out  in  Spain,  by  Ferdinand  YU.,  lor  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  rebellious  colonlee  In  South  America.  The  military  force  of  this  expedition  amounted  to 
ten  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  thousand  were  on  board  the  flag -ship  San  Pedro.  This  vessel  was  also 
freighted,  to  a large  amount,  with  gunpowder,  cannon-balls,  and  specie.  The  fleet  touched  at  the 
Island  of  Marguerite,  near  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  where,  with  a variety  of  other  plunder,  the  San 
Pedro  took  on  board  eight  casks  of  spirits.  Having  left  the  Island,  and  making  for  the  mainland, 
which  was  within  six  houre*  sail,  the  vessel  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  The  flame,  however,  was  in 
a fair  way  of  being  extinguished,  when  the  steward  incautiously  opened  one  of  the  vessels  containing 
ardent  spirits  to  refresh  the  bands.  The  fire,  by  some  accident,  came  in  contact  with  the  rum,  and 
instantly  the  flame  spread  so  far  as  to  become  unmanageable.  The  ship  burnt  four  hours,  until  tba 
powder-magazine  was  reached  by  the  fire,  when  an  explosion  took  place,  and  the  wreck  went  down, 
Involving  in  its  destruction  the  lives  of  four  hundred  men. 

<f  The  right  of  working  the  wreck  having  not  long  since  been'  granted  by  the  government  of  Yeoe- 
zuela  to  a company  of  gentlemen  in  Baltimore,  designated  as  the  ‘San  Pedro  Company,1  measures 
were  taken  to  recover  the  specie  and  other  valuables  known  to  have  been  on  board,  and  a vessel,  with 
diving-bell  and  workmen,  was  sent  out  in  February  last.  The  wreck  was  found  sunk  in  sixty  feet 
water,  and  four  or  five  miles  from  the  mainland.  It  was  also  found  that  the  vessel  had  rested  on  a hard 
bed  of  coral ; on  this  (subsequently  to  the  catastrophe)  a layer  of  thick  mud  was  deposited ; and  over 
this  was  grown  another  stratum  of  coral,  which  has  to  he  pierced  to  arrive  at  the  remains  of  ths  ship. 

11  Tbs  diving-bell  (which  is  five  foot  in  diameter  and  five  foet  high)  is  sant  down  three  or  four  times  a 
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day,  with  two  laborers,  who  remain  down  about  two  hours  at  a time.  Durlnf  the  post  season  they  hare 
brought  up  a quantity  of  copper,  in  various  shapes,  besides  cannon-balls,  fcc. ; and  Spanish  dollars,  Use 
recoinage  of  which  at  the  mint  has  produced  about  $ 18,600  [now  over  • 80,000].  The  silver  has  beao 
much  corroded  by  the  action  of  tulphur,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  from  the  usual  precaution 
of  placing  the  specie  in  the  powder-magazine.  This  has  occasioned  a diminution  in  value  of  7 or  8 par 
cent.,  that  is,  the  dollars  average  92  or  93  cents  each ; but  the  variation  of  loss  is  very  great,  as  aoms 
are  found  worth  96  cents,  and  one,  with  the  stamps  still  visible,  was  reduced  to  34  cents  in  value.  They 
are  all  too  much  spoiled  for  currency,  though  in  most  cases  the  impressions  are  very  distinct.” 


ADDITIONS. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  remarkable  specimens  added  to 
the  collection  since  the  former  publication. 

1.  Silver  tetradrachm  of  Cyrenaica,  Greek  colony  on  the  northeastern 
border  of  Africa  ; 208  grains  ; in  very  fine  preservation,  and  of  beauti- 
ful workmanship.  On  the  obverse,  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Reverse, 
the  sylphion,  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  the  country,  the  juice  of  which 
was  an  article  of  commerce,  and  was  used  by  the  ancients  both  as  a 
condiment  and  a medicine.  It  is  of  the  same  family  as  the  asafoetida 
plant  (This  piece  was  procured  of  D.  S.  Macauley,  Esq.,  late  United 
States  Consul  at  Tripoli,  who  procured  it  directly  from  the  Arab  who 
found  it.  The  nearest  modem  port  or  town  to  the  place  where  the  coin 
was  found  is  Bengazy,  a town  of  Tripoli.) 

2.  Silver  coin  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid , renowned  in  Arabian 
history  and  romance.  This  well-preserved  specimen  was  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  mint  collection  by  John  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  Dragoman  to  the 
United  States  embassy  at  Constantinople.  It  bears  no  effigy  of  the 
Caliph,  nor  picture  of  any  kind,  owing  to  a rigid  construction  by  the 
Mussulmans  of  the  second  Mosaic  commandment,  by  which  they  abstain 
from  “ making  the  likeness  of  any  thing,”  for  any  purpose.  Instead 
of  such  emblems  the  coin  is  covered  on  both  sides  with  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions, chiefly  texts  from  the  Koran,  with  a fanciful,  dashing  script,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Mahomedan  coins  of  that  day.  On  one  side,  we  read  in  the 
centre,  “ There  is  no  God  but  one  God,  to  whom  there  is  no  Fellow.” 
And  around  this,  “ In  the  name  of  God,  this  dirhem  was  coined  in  the 
City  of  Peace  (Bagdad)  in  the  year  188”  that  is,  803  of  the  Christian 
era. 

On  the  reverse,  the  central  inscription  reads,  “ Mahomed  is  the 
messenger  of  God.”  Around  this  is  the  legend,  “ Mahomed  is  the 
messenger  of  God,  whom  he  sent  as  the  director  of  the  true  religion, 
that  he  might  elevate  it  above  all  religions,  however  much  the  Associ- 
ators  should  be  displeased  by  it.”  The  term  associators  was  applied  by 
Mahomed  to  the  Christians,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  probably,  also,  to  the  divine  honors  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church,  to  which  he  was  neighbor. 
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The  occasion  of  this  peculiar  feature  of  Arabian  coinage  ( Cujic  coin- 
age as  it  is  called  by  numismatists)  is  detailed  by  Arabian  writers,  and 
is  gathered  from  Marsden,  in  his  Numismata  Orientalia. 

Until  the  year  of  the  Hegira  76,  or  A.  D.  695,  the  Mahomedan  em- 
pire had  no  coinage  of  its  own,  relying  upon  what  was  already  current 
in  the  country,  especially  of  the  Greek-Roman  issue,  from  Constantino- 
ple. But  the  Caliph  Abdalmalek  having  adhered  to  the  practice  of  com- 
mencing his  epistles  to  the  Roman  Emperor  with  the  formulary,  “ There 
is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomed  is  his  prophet,”  the  latter  took  offence 
at  what  appeared  to  him  an  insult,  or  at  least  a disparagement  of  the 
faith  he  professed,  and  threatened  to  retaliate  by  introducing  inscriptions 
upon  the  coinage  which  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  professors  of 
Islamism.  The  effect  of  this  unwise  controversy  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Caliph  took  measures  for  establishing  an 
orthodox  mint  of  his  own,  and  commenced  a coinage  in  A.  D.  695,  the 
year  in  which  the  Emperor,  Justinian  the  Second,  was,  for  his  cruelties, 
dethroned  by  his  own  people,  with  the  additional  indignity  of  having  his 
nose  and  ears  cut  off. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  denomination  of  this  coin  (dirhem)  is  a 
change  of  the  ancient  Greek  word,  drachm.  The  average  value  of  the 
Arabic  dirhem  was  about  twelve  cents. ' The  silver  appears  to  be  of  a 
high  grade  of  fineness. 

The  coin  is  as  yet  scarcely  known  in  this  country,  and  is  very  scarce 
even  in  Europe,  especially  in  such  fine  preservation.  Yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  two  of  such  pieces  have  been  dug  up  of  late  years  in  different 
places  in  England , where  they  were  probably  carried  by  returning  Cru- 
saders. 

3.  Silver  dirhem  of  the  Caliph  Al-Mamoun.  A.  H.  203,  or  A.  D.  818. 
Mahomedan  legends,  as  on  the  preceding.  (Also  from  Mr.  Brown.) 
Well  preserved. 

4.  Silver  dirhem  of  Abdallah , Caliph  of  Spain , about  A.  D.  900. 
Mahomedan  legends.  In  fine  preservation.  Struck  at  Cordova.  (Bought 
at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Roper’s  collection.) 

5.  Rupee  of  Shah  Jehan , Mogul  Emperor  of  Hindustan.  Mahome- 
dan symbols.  This  piece,  in  connection  with  the  preceding,  will  afford 
an  illustration  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Mahomedan  faith.  Date, 
about  A.  D.  1630. 

6.  Fifteen  silver  coins  of  France,  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; commencing 
with  Charlemagne.  Well  preserved. 

7.  Penny  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  and  elder  brother  of  Alfred  the 
Great ; died  A.  D.  866.  (One  of  the  pieces  found  in  Sussex,  in  1804.) 
In  perfect  preservation. 

8.  Rupees  of  Cashmere  and  Cabool. 

9.  Double-pistareen,  of  Philip  V.,  Spain. 

10.  Hungarian  coins,  gold  and  silver,  with  Magyar  legends,  struck 
during  the  late  revolution.  (From  the  exiles.) 

11.  Coins  of  the  recent  republic  of  Venice. 

12.  Gold  coin  of  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  A.  D.  1557. 

13.  Complete  set  of  California  gold  pieces  ; twenty-nine  varieties. 
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NOTES  ON  COINS. 

Ducat.  A foreign  coin,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  struck  in  the  do* 
minions  of  a duke.  The  origin  of  ducats  is  referred  to  one  Longinus, 
governor  of  Italy,  who,  revolting  against  the  Emperor  Justin  the  Younger, 
made  himself  Duke  of  Ravenna,  and  called  himself  Exordia * that  is, 
without  lord  or  ruler ; and,  in  order  to  show  his  independence,  struck 
pieces  of  money  of  very  pure  gold,  in  his  own  name,  and  with  his  own 
stamp,  which,  as  Procopius  relates,  was  called  ducati,  ducats.  After 
him  the  first  who  struck  ducats  were  the  Venetians,  who  called  them 
xecchini,  or  sequins,  from  Zecca,  the  place  where  they  were  first  struck. 
This  was  about  the  year- 1280,  and  in  the  time  of  John  Dandolo.  But 
we  have  pretty  good  evidence  that  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  had  coined 
ducats  as  early  as  1240 ; and  Du  Cange  scruples  not  to  affirm,  that  the 
first  ducats  were  struck  in  the  duchy  of  Apulia,  in  Calabria. 

Penny.  In  commerce,  an  ancient  English  coin,  which  had  formerly 
considerable  currency,  but  is  now  generally  dwindled  into  an  imaginary 
money,  or  money  of  account  Camden  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin, 
pecunia , money.  The  ancient  English  penny,  penig  or  pening,  was  the 
first  silver  coin  struck  in  England,  nay,  the  only  one  current  amongst  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  as  is  agreed  by  Camden,  Spelman,  Hickes,  and  others. 
The  penny  was  equal  in  weight  to  our  threepence,  five  of  them  made  one 
shilling  or  scilling  Saxon,  and  thirty  a mark  or  mancuse,  equal  to  Is.  6d. 
Till  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  First,  the  penny  was  struck  with  a 
cross,  so  deeply  indented  into  it  that  it  might  be  easily  broken,  and 
parted,  on  occasion,  into  two  parts,  which  were  thence  called  half-pen * 
nies,  or  into  four,  which  were  called  fourthings,  or  farthings.  But  that 
prince  coined  it  without  indenture,  instead  of  which  he  first  struck  round 
halfpence  and  farthings.  He  also  reduced  the  weight  of  a penny  to  & 
standard,  ordering  that  it  should  weigh  thirty-two  grains  of  wheat,  taken 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear.  This  penny  was  called  the  penny  sterling  ; 
and,  as  twenty  of  these  pence  were  to  weigh  an  ounce,,  the  penny  thus 
became  a weight  as  well  as  a coin.  The  penny  sterling  was  long  dis- 
used as  a coin,  and  was  scarcely  known,  except  as  a money  of  account, 
containing  the  twelfth  part  of  a shilling ; but  latterly  it  has  been  intro* 
duced  into  the  British  current  coin.  — Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Dollah.  This  word  came  to  us  with  the  Spanish  dollar,  yet  the 
Spaniards  have  no  such  term,  nor  any  thing  approaching  it,  their  word 
being  peso,  for  the  piece  of  8 reals.  It  was  formerly  called  in  English 
the  “ piece  of  eight,  and  hence  the  mark  8,  that  is,  eights.  The  word 
dollar  is  of  German  origin,  being  changed  from  thaler , which  differs 
little  from  it  in  the  pronunciation.  The  first  coinage  of  that  name  is* 
sued  in  1518  from  the  mining  region  of  Joachims-thal  (Valley  of 
Joachim),  in  Bohemia,  whence  pieces  were  called  thal-er.  The  name 
was  soon  taken  up  in  other  countries,  and  is  now  common  throughout 
Europe  and  America.  The  Spanish  peso  of  Philip  the  Second  (1556— 
1598)  was  called  talerus  regieux , by  a courtesy  of  the  Germans,  as  be* 
ing  the  best  kind  of  thaler  then  in  circulation. 
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Abassi,  ob  Abassis.  A silver  coin  current  in  Persia,  equivalent  in 
value  to  a French  livre,  or  tenpehce  half-penny  sterling.  It  took  its 
name  from  Schah  Abbas  II.,  King  of  Persia,  under  whom  it  was  struck. 
— Ency.  Brit. 

Assabium,  in  Antiquity , denotes  a small  copper  coin,  being  a part  or 
diminutive  of  the  as.  The  word  aovdpum  is  used  by  Suidas  indifferently 
with  ofiokos  and  vopurpa,  to  denote  a small  piece  of  money  ; in  which  he 
is  followed  by  Cujacius,  who  defines  do-<rapun>  by  minimus  ceris  nummus. 
We  find  mention  of  the  assarium  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  ch.  x. 
ver.  29. 

Eagle.  A name  frequently  found  in  the  ancient  histories  of  Ireland, 
and  used  to  express  a sort  of  base  money  which  was  current  in  that 
kingdom  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  that  is,  about 
the  year  1272.  There  were  besides  the  eagles,  lionines,  rosades,  and 
many  other  coins  of  the  same  sort,  named  according  to  the  figures  they 
were  impressed  with. 

The  current  coin  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time  was  a composition  of 
copper  and  silver,  in  determinate  proportions  ; but  these  were  so  much 
inferior  to  the  standard  proportions  at  that  time,  that  they  were  not  in- 
trinsically worth  half  so  much  as  the  others.  They  were  imported  from 
France  and  other  foreign  countries.  When  Edward  had  been  a few 
years  established  on  the  throne,  he  set  up  mints  in  Ireland  for  coining 
good  money,  and  then  decried  the  use  of  eagles  and  other  kinds  of  base 
coin,  making  it  death,  with  confiscation  of  effects,  to  import  any  more  of 
them  into  the  kingdom. 

Farthing.  A small  English  copper  coin,  amounting  to  one  fourth 
of  a penny.  It  was  anciently  called  fourthing , being  the  fourth  of  the 
integer,  or  penny. 

Farthing  of  Gold.  A coin  used  in  ancient  times  containing  in 
value  the  fourth  part  of  a noble,  or  20d.  in  silver.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
statute  9 Henry  V.  cap.  7,  where  it  is  enacted  that  there  shall  be  good 
and  just  weight  of  the  noble,  half-noble,  and  farthing  of  gold. 

Groat.  An  English  money  of  account  equal  to  fourpence.  Other 
nations — as  the  Dutch,  Poles,  Saxons,  Bohemians,  and  French  — have 
likewise  their  groats,  groots,  groschen,  gros,  and  the  like.  In  the  Saxon 
times,  no  silver  coin  larger  than  a penny  was  struck  in  England,  nor 
after  the  Conquest,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  who,  about  the 
year  1351,  coined  grosses , or  great  pieces,  which  went  for  fourpence 
each  ; and  so  the  matter  stood  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who, 
in  1504,  first  coined  shillings. 

Guinea.  A gold  coin,  struck  and  current  in  Great  Britain.  The 
value  or  rate  of  guineas  has  varied.  It  was  first  struck  on  the  footing 
of  twenty  shillings  ; from  the  scarcity  of  gold  it  afterwards  advanced  to 
twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  it  subsequently  sunk  to  twenty- 
one  shillings.  The  pound-weight  troy  of  gold  is  cut  into  forty-four  parts 
and  a half,  and  each  part  makes  a guinea.  This  coin  took  its  denomi- 
nation of  guinea , because  the  gold  of  which  the  first  was  struck  had 
been  brought  from  that  part  of  Africa  called  Guinea  ; and  for  the  same 
reason  it  afterwards  bore  the  impression  of  an  elephant. 
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I.  Banks  and  Banking. 

II.  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes.  1.  General  Requisites.  S.  Va- 

lidity. 3.  Consideration.  4.  Construction.  5.  Days  of  Grace.  6.  When  a 
Discharge  of  the  original  Cause  of  Action.  7.  Notes  payable  in  Specific  Articles. 
8.  Negotiability  and  Transfer.  9.  Acceptances.  10.  Presentment , Demand,  and 
Notice , — Necessity  of,  — By  whom  to  be  made  or  given,  when  and  where,  — Suf- 
ficiency of, — Waiver  of.  11.  Protest.  12.  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  dif- 
ferent Parties,  — In  general,  — Of  Indorsers  and  Guarantors.  13.  Actions  on 
Bills  and  Notes,  — When  and  by  whom  maintainable,  — When  subject  to  Equities 
between  other  Parties, — Defences.  14.  Pleadings  and  Evidence.  15.  Damages. 

III.  Interest 

IV.  Usury,  — In  general,  — Evidence,  — Remedy. 


L — Banks  and  Banking. 

1.  A subsequent  statute  can  revive  the  expired  charter  of  a banking 
company  in  all  its  original  force,  and  if  so  intended  does  not  create  a 
new  one.  Lincoln  and  Kennebec  Bank  v.  Richardson,  1 Greenleaf,  79. 

2.  The  corporate  property  alone  is  liable  to  be  seized  in  case  of  in- 
corporated banking  Companies,  &c.  Adams  v.  Wiscasset  Bank , 1 
Greenleaf,  361. 

3.  Within  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1821,  ch.  92,  a deputy  may  serve 
a writ,  in  an  action  against  a banking  company,  although  another  deputy 
of  the  same  sheriff  is  a stockholder.  Ibid. 

4t  The  statute  of  1838,  ch.  326,  sec.  3,  is  prospective  in  its  operation, 
being  applicable  only  to  bills,  the  payment  of  which  may  be  subse* 
quently  demanded.  Bryant  v.  Damariscotta  Bank,  18  Maine,  240. 

5.  The  cashier  is  the  regularly  authorized  agent  of  the  bank,  and 
whatever  he  does  in  his  official  capacity  is  the  bank's  act.  Burnham  v. 
Webster , 19  Maine,  232  ; Warren  v.  Gilman,  17  Ibid.  360  ; Farrar  v. 
Gilman,  19  Ibid.  440 ; Badger  v.  Bank  of  Cumberland,  26  Ibid.  428. 

6.  When  a note  is  left  for  collection,  the  bank  is  to  be  considered  for 
the  purposes  of  receiving  and  transmitting  notices  the  real  holder,  though 
possessing  no  interest  in  it  Burnham  v.  Webster , 19  Maine,  232. 

7.  If  the  treasurer  of  the  State  by  mistake  takes  from  a bank  less 
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than  the  amount  of  the  tax,  giving  a receipt  “ in  full  for  the  semiannual 
tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  said  bank  which  became  due  ” on  a certain 
day,  the  State  is  not  barred  from  recovering  the  just  amount.  State  v. 
Waldo  Bank , 20  Maine,  470. 

8.  The  tax  attaching  to  the  bank  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
if  the  charter  is  surrendered  and  accepted  by  the  legislature  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  its  corporate  powers  being  retained  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  closing  its  concerns,  the  tax  must  be  paid  though  a partial  divi- 
dend may  have  been  declared.  Ibid. 

9.  Legally  incorporated  banks  may  receive  real  estate  as  security  for 
e loan,  or  in  payment  of  debts  due.  Thomaston  Bank  v.  Stimpson , 21 
Maine,  195. 

10.  If  land  be  conveyed  to  a bank  as  collateral  security,  and  the  title 
become  absolute  in  the  bank  by  the  neglect  of  the  grantor  to  make  the 
stipulated  payment,  its  subsequent  conveyance  of  the  land,  at  the  request 
of  the  grantor,  to  a third  person,  is  not  such  a redemption  of  the  prop- 
erty as  to  restore  the  title  to  the  original  owner.  Ibid. 

11.  Where  a note  is  discounted  at  a bank  for  the  benefit  of  the  first 
indorser,  and  the  'money  is  passed  to  his  credit  as  a deposit,  a portion 
of  it  remaining  in  the  bank  until  the  note  becomes  payable,  it  seems  to 
be  optional  with  the  bank  to  retain  this  money  in  part  payment  of  the 
note  or  not.  The  omission  to  retain  it  cannot  destroy  the  right  to  re- 
cover of  another  indorser  the  full  amount.  Ticonic  Bank  v.  Johnson , 
21  Maine,  426. 

12.  Where  the  cashier  of  a bank  has  make  an  entry  on  the  bank 
books,  that  a certain  note  had  been  discounted  at  a certain  time,  it  is 
competent  for  him  to  testify  that  the  entry  was  in  fact  but  conditional, 
being  made  without  authority,  and  that  the  note  was  not  then  discounted. 
Ibid. 

13.  In  an  action  brought  by  a banking  corporation  in  the  corporate 
name,  a stockholder  cannot  be  compelled  to  testify  against  the  bank. 
Shepley,  J.,  dissenting.  Bank  of  Oldtovm  v.  Houlton , 21  Maine,  501. 

14.  Such  stockholder’s  interest  may  be  proved  by  his  statements  on 
the  voire  dire , without  producing  any  other  evidence  thereof.  Ibid. 

15.  The  statute  of  1836,  ch.  233,  does  not  render  stockholders  in  a 
bank,  who  were  proprietors  of  their  stock  before  the  passage  of  that  act, 
personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank.  Wheeler  v.  Frontier  Bank, 
23  Maine,  308. 

16.  The  mere  serving  of  a copy  of  the  writ,  in  a suit  then  pending, 
upon  the  receivers  of  the  effects  of  an  insolvent  bank,  is  not  a com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  16,  1841,  that  creditors 
must  bring  in  and  prove  their  claims  to  obtain  their  share.  Reed  v. 
Frankfort  Bank , 23  Maine,  318. 

17.  No  action  can  be  maintained  against  the  sureties  on  an  official 
bond  of  the  cashier  of  a bank,  where  the  breaches  assigned  are  all  for 
unfaithfulness  in  office,  after  a reappointment,  and  after  the  giving  and 
acceptance  of  a new  bond.  Frankfort  Bank  v.  Johnson , 23  Maine,  322. 

18.  The  statute  of  1831,  ch.  519,  sec.  28,  gives  a remedy  only  to 
creditors  of  a bank,  as  holders  of  its  bills,  for  losses  arising  from  the 
official  mismanagement  of  the  directors.  Rich  v.  Shaw,  23  Maine,  343. 
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19.  If  a bank  claims  the  benefit  of  a contract  made  in  its  behalf  by 
the  cashier  without  authority,  this  is  a ratification.  Medomak  Bank  v. 
Curtis , 24  Maine,  36. 

20.  A person  becomes  legally  entitled  to  shares  in  a bank  by  their 
being  transferred  to  him  on  the  books  of  the  bank.  The  certificate  of 
ownership  is  only  additional  evidence  of  title.  Agricultural  Bank  v. 
Burr , 24  Maine,  256 ; Same  v.  Wilson,  Ibid.  273. 

21.  The  legal  title  to  shares  in  a bank,  evidenced  by  the  records  of 
the  corporation,  will  not  be  affected  by  the  owner’s  permitting  the  bank 
to  treat  them  as  its  own  property.  Agricult.  Bank  v.  Burr,  24  Me.  256. 

22.  That  a bank  has  paid  in  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  capital  stock  in  gold 
or  silver,  within  six  months  after  receiving  its  charter,  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  proved  according  to  the  statute  by  the  certificate  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose.  Ibid. 

23.  After  the  bank  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  capital  stock  has  been 
paid  within  twelve  months  after  the  reception  of  its  charter.  Ibid. 

24.  The  corporation  of  a bank  may  legally  act  under  a charter  on 
the  first  day  of  its  taking  effect,  and  upon  that  presumption  a transfer 
of  shares  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  same  month  of  the  next  year 
would  be  legal.  Ibid. 

25.  Individuals  making  their  notes  payable  at  a bank  cannot  be  prop- 
erly considered  as  agents  thereof.  Ibid. 

26.  The  rights  of  individuals  under  a written  agreement,  not  signed 
by  all  the  parties,  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  bank  shares,  must  de- 
pend upon  the  application  of  the  principles  of  law  to  the  facts  proved, 
not  upon  their  consideration  of  them,  nor  upon  the  fact  of  the  parties 
considering  the  agreement  closed,  and  of  one  of  them  claiming  the 
benefit  thereof.  Ibid. 

27.  If  a note  be  made  to  a bank,  without  consideration,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  corporation,  by  including  it  as  part  of  its  funds,  to 
make  a colorable  and  false  statement  of  its  actual  condition,  though  it 
might  be  a just  cause  for  a revocation  of  the  charter,  and  perhaps  of  in- 
dictment of  the  persons  concerned  for  a conspiracy  to  defraud,  yet  the 
bank  cannot  maintain  an  actiop  on  such  note.  Agricultural  Bank  ▼. 
Robinson,  24  Maine,  274. 

28.  The  directors  of  the  Washington  County  Bank,  appointed  under  the 
act  of  1841,  accepting  the  surrender  of  the  charter,  had  power  to  enter 
into  a reference  of  all  demands  between  the  bank  and  a person  claiming 
to  be  a creditor  thereof.  Emerson  v.  Washington  Co.  Bank,  24  Me.  445. 

29.  The  provision  in  that  act,  that  the  assets  of  the  bank  should  be 
distributed  among  all  the  creditors  pro  rata,  did  not  prevent  a creditor 
from  bringing  a suit  to  ascertain  the  amount  due  upon  a disputed  claim ; 
but  no  execution  should  be  issued  on  the  judgment  recovered.  Ibid. 

30.  A settlement  of  a cashier  of  a bank  with  the  directors  is  not  con- 
clusive against  the  bank,  if  he  was  guilty  of  fraud  in  procuring  it. 
Frankfort  Bank  v.  Johnson,  24  Maine,  490. 

31.  The  directors  of  a bank  have  authority  to  settle  with  the  cashier, 
whose  accounts  exhibit  a deficit  in  the  funds ; and  fraud  on  their  part 
does  not  affect  such  settlement,  unless  the  cashier  was  also  guilty.  Ibid. 
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32.  The  acts,  repealing  the  charter  of  the  Frankfort  Bank,  and  pro* 
viding  for  the  distribution  of  its  funds  by  receivers,  incapacitated  it  any 
longer  to  sue  or  be  sued  in  a court  of  law,  except  to  promote  the  objects 
confided  to  the  receivers.  Whitman  v.  Cox , 26  Maine,  335. 

33.  A stockholder  of  the  bank  sued,  whose  property  was  attached, 
and  who  had  a copy  of  the  writ  left  with  him,  being  no  party  to  such 
suit  individually,  has  no  right  to  appear  and  defend  it ; and  may  impeach 
the  judgment  rendered  therein,  when  introduced  against  him.  Ibid. 

34.  The  directors  of  a bank,  having  the  control  of  its  financial  affairs, 
may  direct  the  assignment  and  transfer  of  a note  belonging  to  the  bank. 
Stevens  v.  Hill , 29  Maine,  133. 

35.  Where  the  directors  of  a bank,  just  before  the  expiration  of  its 
charter,  transfer  property  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders, 
all  interest  which  the  corporation  had  in  the  property  terminates,  the 
legal  interest  vesting  in  the  trustees,  and  the  beneficial  interest  in  the 
stockholders.  Ibid. 

36.  The  assent  of  a bank  that  a note  may  be  sued  in  its  name  for  the 
benefit  of  a third  person,  may  be  inferred  from  the  acts  of  its  officers, 
and  without  a vote  of  its  directors.  Lime  Rock  Bank  v.  Me  Comber , 29 
Maine,  584. 

37.  The  parties  to  a note,  deposited  in  a bank  in  Boston  for  collec* 
tion,  cannot  be  affected  by  a usage  of  other  banks  which  has  no  exist- 
ence in  the  bank  where  it  is  lodged.  Pierce  v.  Whitney , 29  Me.  188. 


II.  — Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

1.  General  Requisites. 

2.  Validity. 

3.  Consideration. 

4.  Construction. 

5.  Days  of  Grace. 

6.  When  a Discharge  of  the  original  Cause  of  Action. 

7.  Notes  payable  in  Specific  Articles. 

8.  Negotiability  and  Transfer. 

9.  Acceptance. 

10.  Presentment,  Demand,  and  Notice. 

1.  Necessity  of. 

2.  By  whom  to  be  made  or  given,  when  and  where. 

3.  Sufficiency  of. 

4.  Waiver  of. 

11.  Protest. 

12.  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  different  Parties. 

1.  In  general. 

2.  Of  Indorsers  and  Guarantors. 

13.  Actions  on  Bills  and  Notes. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  maintainable. 

2.  When  subject  to  Equities  between  other  Parties. 

3.  Defences. 

vol.  i.  39 
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14.  Pleadings  and  Evidence. 

15.  Damages. 


1.  General  Requisites. 

1.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  a bill  of  exchange  that  it  should 
be  payable  to  bearer  or  order,  nor  at  any  particular  time  and  place,  nor 
that  it  should  have  the  words  “ value  received.”  Kendall  v.  Galvin, 
15  Maine,  131. 


2.  Validity. 

1.  A party  who  owed  a lottery-ticket  seller  for  tickets,  some  of  which 
were  illegal,  remitted  a sum  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  amount 
Afterwards,  he  purchased  legal  tickets  which  were  charged  on  the  same 
account,  which  still  remained  open  and  unsettled.  On  the  striking  a final 
balance  of  accounts,  he  gave  the  lottery-ticket  seller  a note  for  the  sum 
due.  Held,  the  note  so  given  for  the  balance  was  legal  and  valid. 
Greenough  v.  Batch , 7 Greenleaf,  461. 

2.  The  attestation  of  a note,  not  before  witnessed,  by  a person  who 
was  not  present  at  the  signing,  is  a material  alteration,  and  avoids  the 
note.  Brackett  v.  Mountfort,  2 Fairfield,  115. 

3.  The  adding  a date  to  an  indorsement  of  a partial  payment  on  the 
back  of  a note  is  not  an  alteration  of  tjie  instrument,  and  in  no  wise  af- 
fects its  validity.  How  v.  Thompson , Ibid.  152. 

4.  If  a note  be  altered  in  a material  part,  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  to  be  affected  thereby,  it  is  void  as  to  such  party.  Fanner  r.  Rand , 
14  Maine,  225  ; Buck  v.  Appleton , Ibid.  284. 

5.  This  principle  applies  to  an  alteration,  changing  the  liability  of  an 
indorser  from  a conditional  to  an  absolute  engagement.  Farmer  v. 
Rand , Ibid.  225. 

6.  The  alteration  by  the  holder  of  a bill  of  the  date,  shortening  the 
time  of  payment,  after  it  has  been  accepted,  without  the  acceptor’s 
knowledge,  destroys  the  bill.  Hervey  v.  Harvey , 15  Maine,  357. 

7.  A note  given  under  a threat  of  lawful  imprisonment  on  a warrant 
for  an  assault  and  battery,  in  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  as  determined 
by  arbitrators  mutually  chosen,  is  valid.  Eddy  v.  Herrin , 17  Me.  338. 

8.  But  if  obtained  by  threats  of  unlawful  imprisonment,  it  might  have 
been  avoided.  Ibid. 

9.  A note,  given  the  treasurer  of  a town  on  settlement  of  a bastardy 
bond,  without  the  mother’s  consent,  is  invalid.  Hannan  v.  Merrill , 18 
Maine,  150. 

10.  The  alteration  of  a note  from  “ I promise”  to  “ We  promise  ” is 
not  a material  alteration,  and  does  not  avoid  the  note.  Eddy  v.  Bond , 
19  Maine,  461. 

11.  Nor  the  addition  of  the  name  of  an  attesting  witness,  unless  with 
fraudulent  intent.  Ibid. 

12.  When  part  of  the  consideration  of  a promissory  note  is  illegal,  the 
whole  note  is  void.  Deering  v.  Chapman , 22  Maine,  488. 

13.  So,  if  part  of  the  consideration  be  spirituous  liquors,  sold  in  less 
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quantities  than  twenty -eight  gallons,  in  violation  of  the  statute,  the  whole 
note  is  void.  Ibid. 

14.  And  where  partial  payments  have  been  made  to  a less  amount 
than  that  charged  for  ardent  spirits,  thus  sold,  without  license,  a note 
given  for  the  balance  of  the  account  will  still  be  wholly  void.  Ibid. 

15.  If  an  indorser  remove  from  a note  a writing  under  the  signature, 
put  on  when  it  was  made  and  varying  its  terms,  it  will  be  presumed  a 
material  and  valid  part  of  the  contract,  and  its  removal  will  avoid  the 
note,  unless  such  writing  be  produced,  or  the  holder  show,  clearly  and 
satisfactorily,  that  such  alteration  was  in  fact  immaterial.  Johnson  v. 
Heagan , 23  Maine,  329. 

16.  A note  given  and  received  on  the  Lord’s  day  for  articles  pur- 
chased on  that  day  is  void.  Towle  v.  Larrabee , 26  Maine,  464. 

17.  If  a promissory  note  be  given  and  delivered  by  the  payee  to  a 
third  person,  because  the  donor  expects  to  die  of  the  disorder  then  upon 
him,  it  is  revocable  at  any  time  during  the  donor’s  life ; and  may  after 
revocation  be  given  to  any  other  person.  Parker  v.  Marston , 27  Me.  196. 

18.  An  alteration,  though  material,  will  not  avoid  a note,  unless  made 
with  fraudulent  intent.  Thornton  v.  Appleton , 29  Maine,  298. 

See  Usury , In  general , 1, 2. 

3.  Consideration. 

1.  A promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  in  consideration  that  the 
creditor  will  forbear  and  give  further  time  of  payment  of  the  debt,  though 
no  further  time  of  forbearance  is  stipulated,  is  founded  on  sufficient  con- 
sideration, the  creditor  averring  that  he  did  so  forbear  and  give  further 
time  from  such  a day  to  such  a day.  King  v.  Upton , 4 Greenleaf,  387. 

2.  Several  persons  subscribing  to  a fund  for  the  support  of  public 
worship,  on  condition  that  the  trustees  should  manage  these  funds  in  a 
certain  stipulated  manner,  supporting  a Congregational  clergyman  from 
the  income  thereof ; and  paying  therefrom  all  the  parish  taxes  assessed 
on  the  subscribers,  gave  their  notes  for  the  amount  of  such  subscriptions. 
Held , that  the  acceptance  of  the  stipulated  conditions  was  a sufficient 
consideration  for  the  notes,  and  though  the  church  subsequently  changed 
its  form  of  faith  and  worship,  still  the  makers  of  the  notes  were  held 
thereon.  Fryeburg  Parsonage  Fund  v.  Ripley , 6 Greenleaf,  442. 

3.  R.  signed  a contract,  as  agent  of  the  Saco  Manufacturing  Company, 
to  obtain  the  treasurer’s  obligation  for  two  shares  of  the  company’s  stock, 
but  without  any  authority,  and,  in  consideration  thereof,  W.  made  a note 
payable  to  the  company.  Held , that  this  contract,  by  which  R.  was 
personally  bound,  was  a sufficient  consideration  for  the  note,  though  no 
tender  was  ever  made  of  the  treasurer’s  obligation,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  R.,  to  deliver  a certificate  of  two  shares  on  payment  of  W.’s  • 
note.  Saco  Manuf.  Co.  v.  Whitney , 7 Greenleaf,  256. 

4.  Between  the  original  parties,  the  consideration  of  a bill  or  note 
may  be  inquired  into.  Folsom  v.  Mussey , 8 Greenleaf,  400  ; Goddard 
▼.  Cults , 2 Fairfield,  440  ; Stevens  v.  Mclntier , 14  Maine,  14  ; Wolcott 
v.  Strout,  19  Maine,  132. 
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5.  The  assignment  of  a judgment  and  execution,  made  by  the  attor- 
ney of  the  creditor,  the  latter  himself  not  interfering,  is  a sufficient  con- 
sideration for  a note  given  therefor  to  one  who  is  the  equitable  owner  of 
such  judgment.  Trafton  v.  Rogers , 13  Maine,  315. 

6.  Defendant  deposited  his  note  with  a third  party,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  plaintiff  when  the  latter  should  obtain  and  assign  to  the  defendant  a 
bond  for  a certain  piece  of  land,  and  an  agreement,  not  under  seal,  was 
obtained  from  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  assigned  to  the  defendant,  and 
the  note  was  thereupon  delivered.  Held , that  the  note  was  upon  suf- 
ficient consideration.  Stone  v.  Bradbury , 14  Maine,  185. 

7.  Where  the  contractor  to  carry  the  United  States  mail  assigned  his 
contract,  and  his  assignee  assigned  to  the  defendant,  who  gave  such  as- 
signee his  note  therefor,  and  the  Postmaster-General  afterwards  declared 
the  contract  forfeited  by  such  assignments ; He/d,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  note  had  failed.  Savage  v.  Whitaker , 15  Maine,  24. 

8.  There  are  cases  where  an  existing  note,  though  voidable  for  want 
of  consideration,  will  constitute  a good  consideration  for  a new  note. 
Warren  Academy  v.  Starrett , Ibid.  443. 

9.  A child,  by  a writing  not  under  seal,  relinquished  to  his  father  all 
claim  to  the  latter’s  estate,  and  received  therefor  the  note  of  a third 
party  indorsed  by  the  father.  Such  indorsement  was  held  to  be  upon  a 
sufficient  consideration.  Weston  v.  Hight , 18  Maine,  281. 

10.  The  consideration  of  a contract  between  the  original  parties  is  a 
good  consideration  for  the  promise  of  a surety.  Hughes  v.  Littlefield, 
Ibid.  400  ; Beaman  v.  Whitney , 20  Maine,  413. 

11.  The  performing  of  work  for  an  association  is  a good  considera- 
tion for  a note  given  therefor  by  a member  of  such  association.  Chick 
▼.  Trevett , Ibid.  462. 

12.  In  an  action  upon  a promissory  note,  given  as  the  consideration 
of  land  conveyed  by  deed,  with  the  usual  covenants  of  seizin,  warranty, 
and  against  encumbrances,  it  appeared  at  the  trial,  that  at  the  tune 
of  the  conveyance  there  was  an  attachment  upon  the  land,  and  that, 
afterwards,  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  suit  and  execution  levied  upon 
the  whole  of  the  land  conveyed ; the  grantor  did  not  redeem,  but  suffered 
a title  to  be  acquired  under  the  levy ; and  it  was  not  shown  that  the 
land  was  appraised  at  its  full  value,  nor  that  the  grantee  had  not  received 
rents  and  profits.  Held , that  a total  failure  of  consideration  was  not 
shown.  Wentworth  v.  Goodwin , 21  Maine,  150. 

13.  A patent  right,  not  wholly  worthless,  is  a sufficient  consideration 
for  a note.  Clark  v.  Peabody , 22  Maine,  500. 

14.  The  words  “ value  received  ” on  a note  are  prima  facie  evidence 
of  sufficient  consideration.  Ibid. 

15.  A past  benefit  or  favor,  without  any  expectation  of  future  re- 
muneration, is  not  a sufficient  consideration  for  a guaranty.  Ware  v. 
Adams , 24  Maine,  177. 

16.  To  enable  a banking  corporation  to  maintain  am  action  on  a note 
given  to  it  by  an  individual,  there  must  be  a consideration  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract,  and  no  injurious  consequences  to  the  parties  or  to 
others,  that  may  afterwards  result,  can  constitute  a legal  consideration. 
Agricultural  Bank  v.  Robinson , Ibid.  274. 
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17.  The  transfer  of  the  stock  of  a bank  on  its  books,  though  no  cer- 
tificate of  ownership  is  given,  constitutes  a valid  consideration  for  a note 
given  to  the  bank  therefor.  Same  v.  Wilson,  Ibid.  273. 

18.  Where  a contract  was  signed  by  an  agent,  on  behalf  of  his  prin- 
cipal, to  convey  certain  lands  on  payment  of  a note  given  therefor,  and 
such  contract  does  not  bind  the  principal,  but  the  agent  is  personally  re- 
sponsible for  damages  sustained  by  its  breach,  there  is  a sufficient  con- 
sideration for  the  note.  Dyer  v.  Burnham,  25  Maine,  9. 

19.  If  a note  is  given  in  consideration  of  an  assignment  of  one  half 
of  a bond  or  contract  by  a third  person  to  convey  lands,  certain  pay- 
ments being  first  made ; and  it  be  agreed  that,  besides  the  note,  the 
maker  should  pay  the  obligor  one  half  the  purchase-money  in  instal- 
ments, but  no  payments  are  made  by  either ; if  no  injury  is  sustained 
thereby,  and  all  parties  treat  the  contract  as  still  valid  and  existing,  the 
consideration  cannot  be  considered  as  having  failed.  Ibid. 

20.  If  one  purchase  a title  from  another  which  both  know  to  be  doubt- 
ful, such  doubtful  title  is  a good  consideration  for  a note  given  for  the 

f i rice,  though  it  turn  out  that  the  seller  had  no  title.  Satoyer  v.  Vaughan, 
bid.  337. 

21.  A note  given  to  prevent  the  sale  of  an  equity  of  redemption,  or 
to  induce  the  payee  to  give  up  an  attachment  on  the  land,  has  a sufficient 
consideration.  Bradbury  v.  Blake,  Ibid.  397. 

22.  If  the  holder  of  a note,  then  due  and  payable,  take  a new  note  for 
a less  sum,  payable  in  thirty  days,  and  agree  that,  if  the  smaller  note  is 
paid  at  maturity,  the  maker  shall  be  discharged  from  the  larger,  there  is 
no  sufficient  consideration  for  such  contract ; but  if  another  person  be 
liable  on  the  smaller  note  as  indorser,  his  added  liability  is  a sufficient 
consideration.  Jenness  v.  Lane,  26  Maine,  475. 

23.  The  conveyance  of  land,  subject  to  a mortgage  made  by  a former 
owner  on  condition  that  certain  personal  services  should  be  performed 
by  the  mortgagee,  is  a sufficient  consideration  for  a note  given  for  the 
purchase-money.  Hoyt  v.  Bradley , 27  Maine,  242. 

See  Defences. 

4.  Construction. 

1.  A promise  to  pay  a sum  of  money  “ when  I shall  receive  or  realize 
the  above  sum  ” from  a certain  source,  is  a promise  to  pay  so  much  as 
may  be  received  or  realized  therefrom,  though  it  fall  short  of  the  whole 
amount  promised.  Aldrich  v.  Fox , 1 Greenleaf,  316. 

2.  If  the  place  of  payment  of  a note  is  designated  in  a memorandum 
at  the  bottom,  or  if  to  the  acceptance  is  added  a particular  place  of  pay- 
ment, with  the  holder's  consent,  such  memorandum  is  part  of  the  con- 
tract And  if  the  name  of  a place  only  be  written  at  the  bottom  of  & 
note,  the  jury  may  determine  when,  by  whom,  and  why,  it  was  written' 
there.  Tuckerman  v.  Hartwell,  3 Greenleaf,  147. 

3.  A note  made  payable  to  a female,  after  her  marriage,  by  her 
maiden  name,  the  maker  and  her  attorney  who  received  it  not  knowing 
of  the  marriage,  enures  to  the  husband,  and  may  be  sued  in  his  name. 
Templeton  v.  Cram,  5 Greenleaf,  417. 

39  • 
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4.  A note  of  hand,  payable  “ on  demand,  with  interest  after  four 
months,”  with  the  words  “ on  demand  ” erased,  but  still  legible,  was 
held  not  to  be  due  till  after  the  lapse  of  the  four  months.  Hobart  v. 
Dodge,  1 Fairfield,  156. 

5.  A note  made  payable  to  6.  W.,  as  treasurer  of  a corporation,  is 
payable  to  the  corporation,  and  may  be  sued  in  its  name.  Levant  M. 
and  S.  Fund  v.  Parks , Ibid.  441. 

6.  A note  payable  “ on  demand,  with  interest  after  six  months,11  is 
due  presently,  the  six  months  applying  to  the  interest  Rice  v.  West , 
2 Fairfield,  323. 

7.  Where  a plaintiff  withdrew  a suit  pending,  and  wrote  a discharge 
of  the  notes  on  which  the  action  was  founded,  on  copies  thereof ; and  a 
second  note  was  then  signed  and  delivered,  on  condition  that  the  origi- 
nal notes  should  be  procured  and  sent  to  the  defendant  in  two  weeks ; 
Held,  that  this  was  a condition  subsequent.  Goddard  v.  Cults  et  al., 
2 Fairfield,  440. 

8.  A note,  made  to  “ J.  L.,  Land  Agent  of  the  State  of  Maine,  or 
order,”  given  for  property  sold  belonging  to  the  State,  is  payable  to  the 
State,  and  not  to  J.  L.,  and  should  be  sued  in  its  name.  State  v.  Boies , 
2 Fairfield,  474. 

9.  A bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  a person  residing  in  one  State  of  the 
Union,  upon  a person  residing  in  another,  and  payable  there,  is  a foreign 
bill.  Green  v.  Jackson , 15  Maine,  136  ; Freeman's  Bank  v.  Perkins , 
18  Maine,  292. 

10.  If  a note  be  made  and  signed  by  one,  and  another,  for  the  same 
consideration,  afterwards  signs  the  note,  and  adds  after  his  name  the 
word  “ surety,”  he  is  a joint  promisor.  Hughes  v.  Littlefield,  18 
Maine,  400. 

11.  Where  the  date  of  a note  is  the  only  date  upon  it,  the  indorsements 
are  to  be  considered  as  made  at  that  date,  unless  proved  to  have  been 
subsequently  put  on.  Burnham  v.  Webster,  19  Maine,  232. 

12.  Where,  in  the  body  of  a note,  the  makers  describe  themselves  as 
trustees  of  a voluntary  association,  they  are  personally  liable.  Fogg  r. 
Virgin , Ibid.  352. 

13.  An  alteration  of  a note,  not  apparent  on  its  face,  made  before  de- 
livery, while  the  note  was  held  by  one  of  the  makers,  will  be  construed 
to  have  been  made  by  their  consent,  unless  the  contrary  is  shown. 
Eddy  v.  Bond , Ibid.  461. 

14.  Bills  payable  out  of  the  State  are  foreign  bills.  Warren  v. 
Coombs , 20  Maine,  139. 

15.  Where  notes,  are  signed  by  three  persons  for  a joint  debt,  each  is 
principal  for  one  third,  and  surety  for  the  other  two  thirds.  Goodall  v. 
Wentworth,  20  Maine,  322. 

16.  Where  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  a note  that  one  of  the  makers 
is  a principal,  and  the  others  are  sureties,  and  one  of  the  latter,  having 
paid  the  note,  claims  contribution  of  the  others,  the  character  in  which 
the  parties  signed  will  be  presumed  to  be  correctly  exhibited  on  the  face 
of  the  note.  Crosby  v.  Wyatt,  23  Maine,  156. 

17.  A memorandum,  written  at  the  bottom  of  a note  when  it  was 
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made,  that  it  was  not  to  be  collected,  till  a person  named  should  taRe  it 
up,  as  the  maker  had  paid  for  his  doing  so,  is  a part  of  the  contract , 
neither  repugnant  nor  immaterial , and  cannot  be  taken  from  the  note  by 
the  payee  or  indorsee  without  rendering  it  void.  Johnson  v.  Heagan , 

23  Maine,  329. 

18.  A note  made  payable  “ from  the  avails  of  certain  logs  bought  of 
M.  M.,  when  there  is  sale  made,”  is  payable  absolutely,  when  a reason- 
able time  has  elapsed  for  the  sale  of  the  logs,  and  not  on  a contingency. 
Sears  v.  Wright , 24  Maine,  278. 

19.  In  a suit  upon  a promissory  note,  if  the  plaintiff  be  the  holder,  the 
law  presumes  the  title  is  in  him,  or  in  some  person  for  whom  he  acts. 
Southard  v.  Wilson,  29  Maine,  56. 

20.  If  one  without  the  maker's  consent  affix  his  name  as  a subscribing 
witness  to  a note  that  had  been  executed  without  a witness,  it  is  a ma- 
terial alteration  of  the  note.  Thornton  v.  Appleton , 29  Maine,  298. 

21.  E.  purchased  of  W.  a contract  against  S.,  giving  his  note  for  the 
purchase-money,  “ to  be  paid  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  it  can  be  col- 
lected,” and,  if  not  so  collected,  to  be  paid  in  four  years.  Held,  that 
the  contract  was  not  made  the  fund  out  of  which  the  note  was  to  be 
paid.  Smith  v.  Ellis,  29  Maine,  422. 

See  Validity,  2,  3,  11,  16;  Consideration,  14;  Negotiability  and 
Transfer,  12 ; Acceptance,  2 ; Presentment , Demand,  fyc..  Waiver  of,  4. 

5.  Days  of  Grace. 

1.  The  drawer  of  an  inland  bill  and  the  indorser  of  a promissory 
note,  as  well  as  the  acceptor  and  maker,  are  entitled  to  three  days'  grace 
by  the  statute  of  1824,  c.  272,  when  the  bill  or  note  has  been  discounted 
at  a bank  or  left  there  for  collection.  Pickard  v.  Valentine , 13  Maine, 
413;  McDonald  v.  Smith,  14  Maine,  99. 

2.  Notes  made  payable  at  a particular  bank,  but  not  discounted  by 
or  left  for  collection  in  any  bank,  are  not  entitled  to  grace  under  the 
same  statute.  Buck  v.  Appleton,  Ibid.  284. 

3.  Where  the  maker  of  a note  is  entitled  to  grace,  the  indorser  has  ' 
the  same  privilege.  Central  Bank  v.  Allen,  16  Maine,  41. 

4.  The  statute  of  1824,  c.  272,  as  to  notes  discounted  or  left  for  col- 
lection in  a bank,  does  not  apply,  unless  they  be  so  discounted  or  left  for 
collection  before  arriving  at  maturity.  Rea  v.  Dorr  once,  18  Me.  137. 

5.  By  the  same  statute,  notes  left  with  a bank  to  be  collected  are 
entitled  to  grace,  and  cannnot  be  demanded  till  the  last  day  of  grace. 
Howe  v.  Bradley,  19  Maine,  31. 

6.  Where  the  third  day  of  grace  falls  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  maker 
of  a promissory  note  is  by  the  same  statute  entitled  to  only  two  days' 
grace.  Homes  v.  Smith,  20  Maine,  265. 

6.  When  Discharge  of  the  Original  Cause  of  Action. 

1.  A debt  previously  due  is  considered  as  paid  and  extinguished  by 
the  creditor’s  acceptance  of  a negotiable  bill  or  note  therefor.  Varner 
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v.  Inhabitants  of  Nobleborough , 2 Greenleaf,  121 ; Gilmore  v.  Bussey, 
3 Fairfield,  418  ; Newall  v.  Hussey , 18  Maine,  249  ; Comstock  v.  Smith, 
23  Maine,  202. 

2.  But  a negotiable  bill  or  note,  so  accepted,  will  not  be  regarded  as 
payment  of  the  debt,  when  it  is  otherwise  agreed  by  the  parties  at  the 
time.  Gilmore  v.  Bussey , 3 Fairfield,  418 ; Comstock  v.  Smith  23 
Maine,  202  ; Descadillas  v.  Harris , 8 Greenleaf,  298. 

3.  So  such  inference  of  law  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  of  usage  or 
circumstances,  inconsistent  with  its  being  so  regarded  as  payment. 
Varner  v.  Inhabitants  of  Nobleborough , 2 Greenleaf,  121. 

4.  A promissory  note,  given  and  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  a book 
debt,  due  from  a third  person,  and  with  his  consent,  is  a discharge  of 
such  debt.  McLcllan  ▼.  Crofton , 6 Greenleaf!;  307. 

5.  A.,  one  of  two  joint  owners  of  a vessel,  purchased  supplies  for  her, 
and  gave  a negotiable  note  therefor  in  the  name  of  both,  but  without 
authority  from  his  associate.  Held , that,  the  note  being  void  as  to  the 
latter,  an  action  was  maintainable  against  both  for  the  original  cause  of 
action.  Wilkins  v.  Reed,  Ibid.  221. 

6.  A negotiable  security  given  in  a foreign  country,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded here  as  an  extinguishment  of  a simple  contract  debt,  there  cre- 
ated, unless  made  so  by  the  law  of  that  country.  Descadillas  v.  Harris , 
8 Greenleaf,  298. 

7.  A note,  not  negotiable , given  for  a subsisting  account,  is  no  bar  to 
an  action  on  such  account  Trustees  of  the  Ministerial  and  School 
Fund  in  Dutton  v.  Kendrick,  3 Fairfield,  381 ; Edmond  v.  Caldwell , 
15  Maine,  340. 

8.  Where  the  vendor  of  goods  drew  a bill  for  the  amount  on  the 
vendee,  and  by  mistake  extended  the  time  of  payment  therein  beyond 
that  agreed  by  the  parties,  and  the  vendee  fraudulently  took  advantage 
of  the  mistake,  and  accepted  the  bill  to  entrap  the  other  party  and  gain 
an  advantage  for  himself,  the  vendor  may  treat  the  bill  as  void,  and 
maintain  an  action  for  the  goods  sold.  Hcrvey  v.  Harvey,  15  Me.  357. 

9.  A copartner,  authorized  on  the  dissolution  of  a firm  to  settle  its 
' affairs,  cannot  give  a note  for  a subsisting  claim  so  as  to  bind  the  other 

partners  ; by  such  note,  therefore,  a previous  claim  on  the  firm  is  not 
extinguished.  Perrin  v.  Keene,  19  Maine,  355. 

7.  Notes  Payable  in  Specific  Articles 

1.  If  a note  be  given,  payable  in  specific  articles,  at  a time  fixed,  the 
creditor  may  appoint  the  place.  And  if  the  debtor  has  his  option  to  de- 
liver one  article  at  one  place,  or  another  at  a different  place,  he  must 

g’ve  the  creditor  suitable  notice  of  his  election.  Aldrich  v.  Albee , 1 
reenleaf,  120. 

2.  If,  in  case  of  a note  payable  in  specific  articles,  the  creditor  live 
out  of  the  United  States,  still  the  debtor  ought  to  ascertain  from  him 
where  he  will  receive  them.  Bixby  v.  Whitney,  5 Greenleaf,  192. 

3.  A note,  payable  in  goods  of  a particular  trade,  is  payable  in  entire 
and  salable  goods ; not  in  goods  damaged,  antiquated,  or  out  of  use. 
Dennett  v.  Short,  7 Greenleaf,  150. 
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4.  A promissory  note,  payable  in  specific  articles,  is  not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  proviso  in  the  statute  of  limitations,  by  which  notes  for 
the  payment  of  money , if  attested  by  a subscribing  witness,  are  excepted 
from  its  operation.  Gilman  v.  Wells , Ibid.  25. 

5.  In  an  action  on  a note,  payable  in  lumber  at  a particular  time  and 
place,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  plead  that  the  party  or  his  agent  was  ready 
to  survey  and  deliver  enough  to  pay  the  note,  if  it  had  been  presented  ; 
but  an  actual  designation  and  setting  out  of  the  lumber,  so  that  the  prop- 
erty  passes  to  the  creditor,  can  alone  constitute  a valid  defence.  Wyman 
v.  Winslow,  2 Fairfield,  398. 

6.  If  the  articles  in  which  a note  is  payable  are  heavy  and  cumbrous, 
and  the  place  of  delivery  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  circumstances, 
and  is  not  designated  in  the  note,  the  creditor  has  the  right  to  appoint  the 
place  of  delivery.  Howard  v.  Miner , 20  Maine,  325. 

7.  The  debtor  ought  to  request  the  creditor  to  name  the  place,  or  de* 
liver  them  to  him  personally  at  a proper  place.  But  if  the  latter  be  out 
of  the  State,  a reasonable  effort  to  ascertain  where  he  is  and  give  him 
notice  is  sufficient  And  if  the  creditor,  being  notified,  does  not  appoint 
a place,  the  debtor  may  appoint  some  reasonable  place,  and  a tender 
there  will  discharge  him.  Ibid. 

8.  But  if  the  intention  of  the  parties  as  to  the  place  of  delivery  can 
be  ascertained  from  their  contract,  and  the  circumstances  existing  with 
regard  to  it  proved,  the  delivery  should  be  made  at  such  place,  though 
its  occupancy  or  condition  may  have  been  altered  since  the  making  of 
the  contract.  Ibid. 

9.  On  a note,  payable  in  hay,  the  defendant  need  only  have  at  the 
specified  place  and  time  the  quantity  agreed  on,  of  the  agreed  kind  and 
quality,  set  apart  for  the  creditor  ; but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  hay 
should  be  actually  weighed  ; the  quantity  may  be  otherwise  ascertained, 
and  it  need  not  be  moved  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
creditor  to  distinguish,  identify,  and  remove  it  if  he  pleases.  Leballister 
v.  Nash , 24  Maine,  316. 

See  Pleadings  and  Evidence , 11. 

8.  Negotiability  and  Transfer. 

1.  Payment  of  a note  will  not  destroy  its  negotiability,  if  made  by  the 
last  indorser,  or  if  made  by  any  prior  indorser,  if  the  subsequent  in- 
dorsements are  struck  out.  Mead  v.  Sewall , 2 Greenleaf,  207. 

2.  An  executor  under  the  laws  of  another  State  cannot  indorse  a note 
payable  to  his  testator  made  by  a citizen  of  this  State,  so  that  the  indor- 
see may  maintain  an  action  here  in  his  own  name.  Steams  v.  Burnham , 
5 Greenleaf,  261. 

3.  A bill  of  exchange  payable  to  the  drawer’s  order,  and  not  indorsed, 
may  be  assigned,  for  a valuable  consideration,  by  delivery  only.  Tit- 
comb  v.  Thomas , Ibid.  282. 

4.  The  interest  of  one  of  several  joint  assignees  in  such  a bill  may  be 
transferred  to  others  by  delivery  of  the  bill,  and  payment  by  them  of  his 
share  of  the  money  due  upon  it.  Ibid. 
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5.  The  payee  of  a negotiable  promissory  note,  having  indorsed  it  in 
blank,  and  delivered  it  to  another  as  collateral  security  for  his  own  debt, 
may  still  negotiate  it  to  a third  person ; who,  having  discharged  the  lies 
of  the  pledgee,  before  judgment,  may  maintain  an  action  thereon. 
Fisher  v.  Bradford,  7 Greenleaf,  28. 

6.  A promissory  note,  payable  in  cash  or  specific  articles,  is  not  ne- 
gotiable. Matthews  v.  Houghton,  2 Fairfield,  377. 

7.  A blank  indorsement  by  the  payee  of  a negotiable  note  trans- 
fers the  title  to  a bona  fide  holder,  and  it  thereupon  passes  by  delivery 
as  if  it  had  been  made  payable  to  bearer.  McDonald  v.  Hailey,  14 
Maine,  101. 

8.  In  an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the  maker  of  a note,  the  words 
“ eventually  accountable  ” were  held  not  to  restrict  or  qualify  the  trans- 
fer, and  not  necessary  to  be  noticed  in  the  declaration.  Ibid. 

9.  An  order,  negotiable  in  form,  but  for  no  specified  sum,  and  payable 
on  a contingency,  is  not  negotiable ; but,  if  drawn  for  the  whole  of  a 
particular  fund,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  assignment  thereof.  Legro  v. 
Staples,  16  Maine,  252. 

10.  If  the  payee  of  a negotiable  note  gives  his  assent  by  his  signature 
to  an  assignment  by  the  maker  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  wherein 
provision  is  made  for  its  payment  or  for  payment  of  a part  of  it,  the  ne- 
gotiable character  of  the  note  is  not  thereby  destroyed  ; though  the  effect 
may  be  to  make  the  signature  to  the  assignment  ineffectual,  unless 
adopted  by  the  indorsee.  Hilton  v.  Southwick,  17  Maine,  303. 

11.  An  assignment  and  delivery  of  a negotiable  note  before  it  falls 
due,  without  the  indorsement  of  the  payee,  places  the  assignee  in  no 
better  condition  than  the  payee.  Savage  v.  King,  17  Maine,  300  ; Col- 
der v.  Billington,  15  Maine,  398. 

12.  A note,  made  payable  to  a married  woman,  is  in  law  payable  to 
the  husband ; and  the  wife's  transfer  thereof  conveys  no  property  there- 
in. Savage  v.  King,  17  Maine,  300. 

13.  A note  given  to  J.  M.  P.  and  J.  W.,  partners  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  lands,  as  the  consideration  of  a deed  of  certain  lands,  was  in- 
dorsed by  one  of  them  in  the  partnership  name  of  P.  & W.  by  the 
prior  consent  of  the  other  who  was  not  present,  in  payment  of  a debt 
due  by  them  ; it  was  held,  that  the  note  was  legally  indorsed  and  trans- 
ferred. Dudley  v.  Littlefield , 21  Maine,  418. 

14.  Where  a bill  is  indorsed  by  one  in  the  name  of  a firm,  it  would 
seem  that  the  acceptor  cannot  question  the  validity  of  such  indorsement 
as  long  as  the  other  members  of  the  firm  make  no  question  in  regard  to 
it  Davenport  v.  Davis,  22  Maine,  24. 

15.  The  words,  “ 1 hereby  guaranty  the  payment  of  the  within  note," 
written  and  signed  by  the  payee,  amount  to  an  indorsement  of  the  note. 
Myrick  v.  Hasey,  27  Maine,  9. 

16.  Any  illegality  in  the  transfer  of  a promissory  note  vitiates  the 
title  of  one  who  was  a party  to  such  illegality.  Sproule  v.  Merrill,  29 
Maine,  260. 

See  Rights,  Remedies , and  Liabilities,  20 ; Actions,  when  maintain- 
able, Sfc.,  32. 
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9.  Acceptance. 

1.  If  the  holder  of  a bill  of  exchange,  who  is  entitled  to  an  absolute 
acceptance,  takes  a conditional  one,  he  cannot  resort  to  the  drawer  but 
upon  the  failure  of  the  drawee  to  pay  according  to  such  conditional  ac- 
ceptance. Campbell  v.  Pettengill , 7 Greenleaf,  126. 

2.  A bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  a party  upon  himself  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  accepted  bill.  Cunninghcan  v.  War  dwell,  3 Fairfield,  467. 

3.  The  acceptance  of  a bill  of  exchange  by  the  drawee  is  presump- 
tive evidence  that  he  had  effects  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands.  Kendall 
v.  Galvin,  15  Maine,  131. 

See  Right t and  Liabilities , 23. 

10.  Presentment,  Demand , and  Notice. 

1.  Necessity  of. 

2.  By  whom  to  be  made  or  given. 

3.  Sufficiency  of. 

4.  Waiver  of. 

1.  Necessity  of. 

1.  A town  order,  drawn  by  the  selectmen  on  the  treasurer,  must  be 
presented  to  the  latter  for  payment,  but  no  notice  of  non-payment  or  non- 
acceptance  need  be  given  to  the  selectmen.  Varner  v.  Inhabitants  of 
Nobleborough , 2 Greenleaf,  121. 

2.  So  where  an  incorporated  manufacturing  company,  by  its  agent, 
draws  a bill  on  its  treasurer  and  indorses  it,  no  notice  need  be  given  to 
the  corporation.  Commercial  Bank  v.  St.  Croix  Man.  Co.,  23  Me.  280. 

3.  Though  the  payee  of  a promissory  note  indorses  it  merely  to  give 
it  currency,  knowing  at  the  time  the  maker's  insolvency,  this,  it  seems , 
does  not  excuse  the  want  of  demand  and  notice  to  the  indorser.  Groton 
v.  Dalheim,  6 Greenleaf,  476. 

4.  The  drawer  is  entitled  to  notice,  though  the  drawee  has  no  funds  in 
his  hands,  if  the  bill  be  drawn  under  such  circumstances  as  might  in- 
duce the  drawer  to  entertain  a reasonable  expectation  that  the  bill  would 
be  accepted  and  paid.  Campbell  v.  Pettengill,  7 Greenleaf,  126 ; Bum- 
ham  v.  Spring,  22  Maine,  495. 

5.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note,  against  the  maker,  payable  at 
a particular  time  and  place,  no  averment  or  proof  of  demand  at  that 
particular  place  and  time  is  necessary  ; but  if  the  maker  was  ready  to 
pay  At  such  time  and  place,  that  is  matter  of  defence.  Bacon  v.  Dyer , 
3 Fairfield,  19 ; Remick  v.  O' Kyle,  Ibid.  340 ; Me  Kenny  v.  Whipple , 
21  Maine,  98  ; Gammon  v.  Everett , 25  Maine,  66. 

6.  A loaned  money  to  B,  at  defendant's  request,  and  took  B's  note 
for  the  amount,  payable  in  two  years,  and  the  agreement  of  defendant 
on  the  back  of  the  note,  as  follows : “ I agree  to  secure  the  within  note 
to  A out  of  or  with  a certain  piece  of  land  and  water  privilege  situated," 
& c.  Held,  that  this  was  a guaranty,  and  defendant  not  entitled  to  no- 
tice of  non-payment.  True  v.  Harding,  3 Fairfield,  193. 
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7.  If  the  maker  of  a check,  payable  instantly,  has  no  funds  at  the 
bank,  this  unexplained  is  deemed  a fraud ; and  an  action  is  at  once  sus- 
tainable without  presentment  or  notice.  True  v.  Thomas , 16  Maine,  36. 

8.  If  notice  to  the  indorser  be  expressly  waived  by  him  in  writing, 
this  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  proving  a demand  upon  the 
maker,  or  a waiver  thereof  by  the  indorser.  Drinkwater  v.  Tebbetts, 
17  Maine,  16  ; Burnham  v.  Webster,  Ibid.  50. 

9.  An  indorser  is  always  entitled  to  notice,  whether  he  become  such 
for  value  or  for  the  accommodation  of  another.  Rea  v.  Dorrance,  IS 
Maine,  137. 

10.  If  a promissory  note  be  indorsed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  maker, 
and  a mortgage  is  made  by  the  maker  to  the  indorser  for  his  indemnity, 
but  no  benefit  is  derived  by  the  latter  therefrom,  a demand  on  the  maker 
is  not  excused.  Maine  Bank  v.  Smith,  Ibid.  99. 

11.  A bank-note,  like  a note  of  hand,  payable  on  demand,  but  having 
no  place  of  payment  appointed  therein,  may  be  sued  without  proof  of 
any  special  demand.  Bryant  v.  Damariscotta  Bank,  Ibid.  240. 

12.  A note,  payable  on  demand,  was  indorsed  “ accountable  in  eight 
months  ” from  the  date  of  the  indorsement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
indorsee  gave  the  indorser  a bond  not  to  sue  the  maker  within  eight 
months.  Held , that  no  demand  or  notice  was  necessary.  Bogle yv. 
Buxzell,  19  Maine,  88. 

13.  Proof  that,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  the  indorser  was  informed 
that  the  holder  would  rely  on  him  for  payment  of  the  note  at  its  coming 
due,  does  not  excuse  from  demand  and  notice.  Davis  v.  Go  wen,  lb.  447. 

14.  If  the  holder  of  a note  find  the  indorser’s  place  of  business  locked 
during  business  hours,  he  is  excused  from  further  attempts  to  notify  him. 
Howe  v.  Bradley , Ibid.  31. 

15.  Where  a note  is  indorsed  after  it  falls  due,  demand  and  notice  are 
necessary  to  charge  the  indorser,  though  the  maker  was  insolvent  at  the 
time  of  the  indorsement  and  afterwards.  Greely  v.  Hunt,  21  Me.  455. 

16.  Though  the  indorser  knew  that  the  note  would  not  be  paid  on  pre- 
sentment, or  that  the  maker  was  dead  and  his  estate  insolvent,  still  the 
holder  should  make  presentment  and  give  notice  of  dishonor.  Gower  v. 
Moore,  25  Maine,  16  ; Hunt  v.  Wadleigh,  26  Maine,  271. 

17.  The  transfer  by  delivery  of  a previously  indorsed  and  protested 
draft  is  equivalent  to  drawing  a new  bill  on  the  acceptor,  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  at  sight ; and  it  must  be  presented  in  a reasonable  time  to  the 
acceptor,  and  notice  of  dishonor  must  be  given  the  indorser.  Hunt  v. 
Wadleigh,  26  Maine,  271. 

See  Rights  and  Liabilities,  24 ; Indorser  and  Guarantor,  4,  7,  16, 
21 ; Pleadings  and  Evidence,  84. 

3.  By  whom  to  be  made  or  given,  when  and  where. 

1.  If  the  place  of  payment  is  designated  in  a memorandum  at  the 
bottom  of  a note,  or  if,  to  the  acceptance  of  a bill,  a place  of  payment 
is  added  with  the  assent  of  the  holder,  a demand  should  be  made  at  such 
place  on  the  day  it  becomes  payable  to  bind  the  indorser.  Tuckcrman 
v.  Hartwell,  3 Greenleaf,  147. 
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2.  If  the  residence  of  the  drawer  of  a bill  is  unknown  to  the  holder, 
he  ought  to  inquire  of  the  other  parties  to  the  bill  if  their  residence  is 
known,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  give  the  drawer  notice.  Hill  v.  Varrell, 
3 Greenl.  233. 

3.  If  the  maker  of  a note  be  absent  when  it  falls  due,  demand  of  pay- 
ment should  be  made  at  his  domicile,  if  he  have  any ; otherwise,  diligent 
search  for  him  will  suffice.  Whittier  v.  Graffam,  Ibid.  82. 

4.  Each  indorser  of  a note  is  entitled  to  one  day  to  give  notice  to  the 
party  next  liable ; but  the  time  is  to  be  calculated  from  the  day  the  no- 
tice was  in  fact  received,  and  not  enlarged  by  the  fact  that  he  has  re- 
ceived notice  earlier  than  might  in  strictness  be  required.  Fanner  v. 
Rand , 16  Maine,  453. 

, 5.  A demand  for  payment  merely  is  sufficient ; and  it  may  be  made 

by  an  agent,  the  agency  being  avowed  and  the  principal  disclosed. 
Bryant  v.  Damariscotta  Bank , 18  Maine,  240. 

6.  Where  an  indorsed  bill  is  sent  to  a tymk  for  collection,  although 
the  bank  has  no  interest  in  it,  yet,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a demand, 
and  transmitting  notice,  the  bank  will  be  considered  the  real  holder. 
Freeman's  Bank  v.  Perkins , Ibid.  292. 

7.  If  the  indorser  of  a note  has  changed  his  place  of  residence  be- 
tween the  making  and  maturity  of  the  note,  the  holder  is  bound  to  ascer- 
tain the  new  residence  of  the  indorser,  and  send  notice  of  non-payment 
there,  or  to  use  all  reasonable  efforts  to  ascertain  where  it  is.  Barker  v. 
Clarke,  20  Maine,  156. 

1 8.  Inquiries,  in  such  case,  should  be  made  at  the  indorser’s  former 

place  of  residence.  Ibid. 

9.  A demand  on  the  maker  of  a note,  in  order  to  charge  the  indorser, 

1 ought  to  be  shown  to  have  been  made  on  the  day  the  note  falls  due. 

Robinson  v.  Blen,  20  Maine,  109. 

10.  When  the  maker  of  a note  dies  before  it  becomes  payable,  pre- 
sentment should  be  made  to  his  personal  representatives.  Gotoer  v. 
Moore,  25  Maine,  16. 

11.  The  defendant  and  several  others  signed  a paper,  agreeing  that 
all  notes  to  which  they  were  respectively  parties  left  at  a certain  bank 
for  collection,  should  be  considered  the  same  as  if  made  payable  at  that 
bank,  and  then  said,  “ And  we  further  agree  that  all  notices  left  at  the 
places  set  against  our  names  shall  be  considered  legal  and  binding  on 
us  ” ; and  no  place  was  set  against  the  defendant’s  name  ; he  was  left 
thereby  in  a condition  to  insist  upon  his  legal  rights  as  indorser  so  far  as 
it  respected  the  place  where  notices  were  to  be  sent.  Smith  v.  Trickey, 
24  Maine,  539. 

See  Sufficiency  of,  1,  2,  5,  16,  32,  34,  35,  36,  39,  44  ; and  Grace , 
Bays  of,  5. 

3.  Sufficiency  of. 

1.  Notice  of  the  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  of  a bill  or  note  may 
be  given  through  the  post-office.  Whittier  v.  Graffam,  3 Greenleaf,  82. 
See  5. 

2.  Aliter,  of  a demand  of  payment,  unless  by  present  consent  of  the 

vol.  i.  40 
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maker  or  drawee,  or  by  some  known  usage,  regulating  the  contract 

Bid. 

3.  A note,  signed  by  two  jointly  and  severally,  and  made  payable  at 
their  dwelling-houses  in  the  town  of  D.,  was  presented  to  both  at  the 
barn-yard  of  one,  and,  no  objection  being  made  as  to  the  place,  it  was 
held,  that  such  demand  was  sufficient.  Baldwin  v.  Farnsworth , 1 
Fairf.  414. 

4.  A demand  on  the  maker  of  a note,  by  the  cashier  of  a bank  where 
it  had  been  left  for  collection,  is  sufficient  to  charge  the  indorser,  though 
the  cashier  had  not  the  note  with  him  at  the  time  of  making  such  de- 
mand, when  all  the  parties  reside  in  the  town  where  the  bank  is  situated. 
Gallagher  v.  Roberts , 2 Fairf.  489  ; Maine  Bank  v.  Smith , 18  Me.  99. 

5.  If  the  holder  and  indorser  live  in  the  same  town,  notice  through 
the  post-office  is  not  sufficient ; personal  notice  must  be  given,  or  a notice 
must  be  left  at  the  indorser’s  residence  or  place  of  business.  Green  v. 
Darling , 15  Maine,  141 ; Davis  v.  Gowen , 19  Maine,  447. 

6.  Where  the  parties  reside  in  the  same  town,  notice  on  the  nineteenth 
day  after  receiving  information  of  dishonor  is  insufficient.  Green  t. 
Darling,  15  Maine,  141. 

7.  A note,  payable  at  a particular  bank,  was  presented  to  the  cashier 
thereof  after  business  hours  on  the  day  it  fell  due,  and  payment  refused 
because  the  acceptor  had  provided  no  funds  ; such  presentment  was 
held  sufficient.  Flint  v.  Rogers,  15  Maine,  67. 

8.  Where  a note  is  made  payable  at  either  of  the  banks  in  a city  or 
town,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  holder  to  give  notice  to  the  maker  at 
which  bank  the  note  will  be  presented  when  it  falls  due.  Page  v.  Wei’ 
ster , 15  Maine,  249. 

9.  A notice  left  in  the  office  and  usual  place  of  business  of  the  in- 
dorser of  a bill  with  a person  in  charge  of  the  office,  is  sufficient  Lori 
v.  Appleton,  15  Maine,  270. 

10.  When  a notice  is  regularly  deposited  in  the  post-office,  the  risk  o! 
delay  rests  with  the  party  to  be  notified.  Ibid. 

1 1.  Where  the  usage  of  a bank  is  so  loose  and  variable,  and  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  law  requires,  as  to  render  it  uncertain  whether  a«V 
notice  was  given,  at  any  time  or  place,  or  put  into  the  post-office  for  an 
indorser,  such  usage  will  not  bind  him,  even  though  he  does  business 
with  the  bank.  Thom  v.  Rice,  15  Maine,  263. 

12.  If  a bank  where  a note  is  made  payable  ceases  to  exist,  and  an- 
other bank  does  business  in  the  same  room,  presentment  at  the  room  is 
sufficient.  Central  Bank  v.  Allen,  16  Maine,  41. 

13.  If  the  maker  of  a note  remove  before  it  comes  due,  and  his  resi- 
dence cannot  be  ascertained  by  reasonable  diligence,  a demand,  if  ne- 
cessary, is  sufficient  if  made  at  his  former  residence.  Ibid. 

14.  If  the  indorser  of  a note  has  changed  his  residence  between  the 
making  and  maturity  of  the  note,  the  holder  is  excused  from  giving  no- 
tice of  dishonor  only  by  proof  of  all  reasonable  efforts  to  ascertain  his 
new  residence  and  give  him  notice  there.  Clark  v.  Bigelow,  16  Maine1! 
246  ; Barber  v.  Clark,  20  Maine,  156. 

15.  A demand  made  at  eight  o’clock  of  the  day  when  a note  is  pay- 
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able  is  insufficient,  being  made  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  Lunt  v. 
Adams , 17  Maine,  230. 

' 16.  A letter  giving  notice  of  dishonor  must  be  put  into  the  post-office 

i in  season  to  be  carried  by  the  first  mail  of  the  next  day  after  dishonor, 
i Goodman  v.  Norton,  17  Maine,  381 ; Beckwith  v.  Smith,  22  Maine,  125. 
i 17.  Proof  that  it  was  put  into  the  office  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  after  dishonor,  merely,  without  showing  that  it  was  in  season 
i to  go  by  the  first  mail  of  that  day,  is  not  sufficient.  Goodman  v.  Norton , 
i 17  Maine,  381  ; Beckwith  v.  Smith,  22  Maine,  125. 

18.  A demand  made  and  notice  given  by  a notary  employed  by  the 
cashier  of  a bank,  where  the  note  had  been  left  for  collection  only , is 
sufficient  to  charge  the  indorser.  Warren  v.  Gilman,  17  Maine,  360. 

19.  A notice  need  not  state  that  the  holder  looks  to  the  drawer  or  in- 
dorser for  payment.  Ibid. 

20.  A bill  was  drawn,  accepted,  and  indorsed  by  residents  of  Maine, 
and  made  payable  at  a bank  in  Boston,  negotiated  at  a bank  in  Bangor, 

i the  town  where  all  the  parties  resided,  and  by  it  sent  to  the  bank  in  Bos- 
i ton  for  collection ; and  after  presentment  there  and  refusal,  notices  were 
made  out  to  all  the  prior  parties,  and  transmitted  by  mail  to  the  cashier 
of  the  Bangor  Bank ; and  the  cashier  on  the  morning  of  their  arrival 
took  them  from  the  post-office,  directed  one  to  the  indorser  in  that  city, 
i and  immediately  replaced  it  in  the  office.  Held,  that,  as  the  notice  came 
from  Boston,  this  mode  of  transmitting  it  was  sufficient.  Ibid. 
i 21.  But  in  such  case,  where  the  indorser  lived  in  a neighboring  town, 
i and  the  notices  were  received  by  the  cashier  two  hours  before  the  mail 
closed  for  that  town,  and  he  did  not  make  a new  notice  out,  but  merely 
directed  the  original  one  to  the  indorser,  and  did  not  put  it  into  the  office 
till  the  mail  had  closed ; Held,  that  due  diligence  had  not  been  exer- 
cised, and  the  indorser  was  discharged.  Freeman's  Bank  v.  Perkins , 
18  Maine,  292. 

22.  If  a person  direct  the  messenger  of  a bank  to  leave  his  notices  at 
a certain  place,  a notice  to  him,  as  indorser  of  a bill,  left  by  the  messen- 
ger at  that  place,  will  be  held  sufficient  till  the  direction  is  counter- 
manded. Eastern  Bank  v.  Brown,  17  Maine,  357. 

23.  If  the  holder  finds  the  indorser’s  place  of  business  locked  during 
business  hours,  he  is  excused  from  further  efforts  to  give  notice.  Howe 
v.  Bradley,  19  Maine,  31. 

24.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  notice  should  state  the  holder’s  name, 
or  the  place  where  the  note  is  to  be  found.  Ibid. 

25.  A notice  delivered  to  an  indorser  by  a wrong  surname  is  good,  if 
the  indorser  knows  who  is  meant,  and  that  the  note  described  therein 
is  that  on  which  the  suit  is  brought ; and  whether  he  does  so  know  or  not 
is  a question  for  the  jury.  Carter  v.  Bradley,  19  Maine,  62. 

26.  An  order  was  drawn  by  the  selectmen  of  a town  on  the  town 
treasurer,  payable  on  demand,  which  he  refused  to  pay.  Held,  that  the 
person  making  the  demand  was  not  obliged  to  produce  and  exhibit  the 
order  upon  such  refusal,  but  it  was  sufficient  that  he  had  it  with  him. 
Pease  v.  Cornish , 19  Maine,  191. 

27.  If  the  indorser  live  in  a wilderness  twenty-eight  miles  from  any 
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post-office,  a notice  sent  by  mail  is  not  sufficient ; but  it  should  be  given 
m person,  or  sent  by  a special  messenger.  Fish  v.  Jackman , 19  Me.  467. 

28.  An  agent,  to  whom  a note  has  been  sent  for  collection,  is  not  en- 
titled to  a day,  before  he  is  bound  to  give  notice.  Ibid. 

29.  But  notice  sent  by  the  next  mail  after  demand  is  sufficient.  Ibid.; 
Crocker  v.  Getchell , 23  Maine,  392. 

30.  Where  a principal  received  notice  from  his  agent  by  the  first  mail 
after  demand  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  and  sent  a special  messenger 
to  an  indorser,  residing  forty-eight  miles  distant,  by  whom  notice  was 
received  on  the  fourth ; Held , that  if  he  commenced  his  exertions  to 
give  notice  on  the  second,  and  used  ordinary  diligence,  the  notice  would 
be  seasonable.  Fish  v.  Jackman , 19  Maine,  467. 

31.  Where  a note  was  indorsed  “ Good  to  J.  L.  or  order,  without 
notice,”  &c.,  and  appears  by  indorsement  to  have  been  partially  paid 
on  the  day  of  maturity,  such  indorsement  authorizes  the  conclusion  of 
due  presentment.  Lane  v.  Steward , 20  Maine,  98. 

32.  If  the  last  day  of  grace  falls  on  the  Lord’s  day,  the  maker  is 
entitled  to  only  two  days’  grace ; and  a presentment  made  on  the  Lord’s 
day  is  too  late  to  charge  the  indorser.  Homes  v.  Smith,  20  Maine,  264. 

33.  In  an  action  against  the  maker  on  a promissory  note,  payable  on 
demand,  no  demand  need  be  averred  or  proved.  McKenny  v.  Whipple , 
21  Maine,  98. 

34.  To  charge  the  drawer  or  indorser,  residing  in  a different  State, 
the  direction  of  the  notice  should  name,  not  only  the  place  where  he  re- 
sides, but  likewise  the  State,  where  there  are  at  least  two  towns  of  the 
same  name  in  different  States.  Beckwith  v.  Smith , 22  Maine,  125. 

35.  When  a bill  or  note  is  payable  at  a place  where  there  are  no 
established  business  hours,  a presentment  for  payment  made  at  any  rea- 
sonable hour  of  the  day  is  sufficient.  Dana  v.  Sawyer , 22  Maine,  244. 

36.  But  a presentment  a few  minutes  before  twelve  o’clock  at  night 
is  useless  and  a nullity,  unless  there  should  have  been  a waiver  of  objec- 
tion as  to  the  time,  or  it  appear  from  an  answer  to  such  demand  that 
payment  would  not  have  been  made  upon  demand  at  a proper  hour. 
In  such  case,  a demand  at  such  late  hour  might  perhaps  suffice.  Ibid. 

37.  A demand  that  is  obligatory  upon  the  maker  of  a note  suffices 
to  charge  an  indorser.  Bank  of  Portland  v.  Brown,  22  Maine,  295. 

38.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  holder  of  a note  to  transmit  a notice  to  his 
immediate  indorser,  and  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  more,  unless  he 
desires  to  charge  other  parties ; and  such  indorser,  on  receiving  the  in- 
telligence, should,  in  due  season,  notify  the  succeeding  indorser.  And 
this  course  may  be  followed  by  all  parties  to  the  note.  Crocker  v.  Getch- 
ell, 23  Maine,  392. 

39.  And,  if  the  holder  of  a bill  or  note  leaves  it  with  an  agent  in  a 
different  town  or  city  for  collection,  such  agent  is  only  bound  to  notify 
his  principal  in  due  season,  and  for  that  purpose  is  considered  a party 
to  the  note.  Ibid. 

40.  But  if  the  holder  should  employ  agents  whose  residence  is  so 
distant  from  that  of  the  parties  to  the  paper,  that  the  transmission  of 
notices  through  them  would  occasion  great  and  unnecessary  delay,  this 
might  be  evidence  of  want  of  due  diligence,  or  even  of  fraud.  Ibid. 
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41.  Notice  sent  by  a private  conveyance,  instead  of  the  mail,  is  suffi- 
cient ; but  the  holder  must  show  due  diligence.  Jarvis  v.  St.  Croix 
Manufacturing  Co.,  23  Maine,  287. 

42.  A mistake  in  a notice  of  the  dishonor  of  a bill  or  note  does  not 
render  it  invalid,  if  it  do  not  mislead  the  party  to  whom  it  is  directed. 
Crocker  v.  Getchell,  23  Maine,  392  ; Bradley  v.  Davis , 26  Maine,  45. 

43.  It  is  sufficiently  early  to  charge  the  indorser  of  a note  who  lives 
in  another  State,  if  a notice  of  the  dishonor,  directed  to  him,  be  put  into 
the  post-office  within  a convenient  time  after  the  commencement  of 
business  hours  on  the  day  succeeding  that  of  the  dishonor.  Shepley,  J., 
dissenting.  Chick  v.  Pillsbury , 24  Maine,  458. 

44.  If  a note  is  indorsed  when  overdue,  a demand  is  sufficient  to 
charge  the  indorser,  if  made  within  a reasonable  time  after  the  indorse- 
ment. Sanborn  v.  Southard,  25  Maine,  409. 

45.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  a notice  the^t  it  should  be  stated 
therein  w'ho  is  the  owner  of  the  bill  or  note,  or  at  whose  request  the  no- 
tice was  given.  When  a notice  is  signed  by  a notary  public,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  duly  authorized  by  the  holder  of  the  bill,  whoever  he 
may  be.  Bradley  v.  Davis,  26  Maine,  45. 

See  Demand , &c.,  By  whom,  &c.,  5. 

4.  Waiver  of. 

1.  Parol  evidence  of  statements  made  by  the  indorser  at  the  time  of 
the  indorsement  is  admissible  to  show  a waiver  of  demand  and  notice. 
Fuller  v.  McDonald,  8 Greenl.  213  ; Drinkioater  v.  Tebbetts,  17  Maine, 
16  ; Lane  v.  Steward,  20  Maine,  98  ; Sanborn  v.  Southard,  25  Me.  409. 

2.  Such  waiver  need  not  be  positive,  but  may  result  by  implication 
from  usage  or  from  any  understanding  between  the  parties  such  as 
would  satisfy  the  mind  that  a waiver  was  intended.  Fuller  v.  McDonald, 
8 Greenl.  213. 

3.  The  drawer  of  an  order  was  informed,  a month  after  it  fell  due,  that 
it  was  unpaid.  He  thereupon  took  it,  in  order  to  obtain  payment,  and 
afterwards  returned  it  to  the  holder,  saying  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
about  it,  he  would  pay  it  himself.  Held,  that  this  promise,  if  made 
with  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  was  a sufficient  waiver  of  notice.  Cram 
v.  Sherburne , 14  Maine,  48. 

4.  Where  an  indorser  wrote  the  words  “ Eventually  accountable  ” 
before  his  name,  held,  that  this  was  a waiver  of  demand  and  notice. 
McDonald  v.  Bailey,  14  Maine,  101. 

5.  W.  A.,  the  payee  of  a negotiable  note,  indorsed  it  thus : “ W.  A. 
holden,  Aug.  11,  1836.”  He  Id,  that  he  was  liable  without  demand  or 
notice.  Bean  v.  Arnold,  16  Maine,  251. 

6.  The  words,  “We  waive  demand  on  the  promisor  and  notice  to  our- 
selves,” written  over  the  names  of  several  indorsers,  and  appearing  on 
the  note  when  ofFered  to  be  read  to  the  jury,  are  prima  facie  evidence 
of  a waiver  of  demand  and  notice.  Farmer  v.  Sewall,  16  Maine,  456  ; 
Farmer  v.  Rand,  14  Maine,  225. 

7.  A negotiable  note  was  indorsed  before  it  was  payable,  and  it  was 
then  agreed  that  the  indorsee  should  forthwith  inform  the  maker  that  it 
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was  indorsed  to  him,  and  request  that  payment  should  be  made  when 
the  note  became  due,  and  should  wait  six  months  before  making  costs 
on  the  note,  which  was  done.  Held,  that  it  was  a sufficient  waiver  of 
demand.  Drinkwater  v.  Tebbetts , 17  Maine,  16. 

8.  A promise  by  the  indorser  to  pay,  when  he  knows  no  demand  has 
been  made  upon  the  maker,  will  render  him  liable.  But  such  knowledge 
must  be  proved,  and  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  a promire  to 
pay.  Davis  v.  Gowen , 17  Maine,  387. 

9.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  a waiver,  that  the  indorser  was 
informed,  at  the  time  of  the  indorsement,  that  the  holder  relied  alto- 
gether on  him  for  payment  at  maturity.  Davis  v.  Gotoen , 19  Maine, 
447. 

10.  An  indorsement  by  the  payee  of  the  note,  “ Good  to  J.  L.  or 
order,  without  notice,”  does  not  dispense  with  demand  on  the  maker. 
Lane  v.  Steward , 20  Maine,  98. 

11.  A waiver  of  demand  is  sufficiently  established  by  proof  that  the 
indorser,  at  the  time  of  the  indorsement,  said  that,  if  the  maker  did  not 
pay  the  note  at  its  maturity,  he  would  ; and  that,  after  it  became  due,  he 
told  the  holder  that,  if  he  would  commence  a suit  against  the  maker  and 
could  not  collect  it,  he  would  pay  it.  Ibid . 

12.  When  the  payee  of  a promissory  note  writes  the  words,  44  Holden 
without  demand  or  notice,”  on  the  back  of  a note,  and  signs  it,  and 
another  person  writes  his  name  directly  below  it,  whether  this  is  a 
waiver  or  not  on  the  part  of  the  second  indorser,  an  agreement  by  him 
to  waive  demand  and  notice  may  be  proved  by  parol  or  inferred  from 
circumstances.  Ticonic  Bank  v.  Johnson , 21  Maine,  426. 

13.  If  a note  has  been  indorsed  by  partners  in  the  name  of  their  firm, 
a waiver  of  demand  and  notice,  being  a mere  modification  of  an  exist- 
ing liability,  may  be  made  by  one  partner  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
firm,  and  before  the  note  becomes  payable.  Darling  v.  MarcA,  22 
Maine,  184. 

14.  If  the  drawer  or  indorser  of  a bill,  after  full  knowledge  that  it  had 
not  been  duly  presented,  promise  to  pay  it,  this  will  be  a waiver  of  the 
laches  and  he  will  be  bound.  But  not  if  the  promise  be  made  in  igno- 
rance of  the  facts.  And  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  plaintiff  to  show 
that  the  defendant  knew  he  was  not  regularly  charged.  Hunt  v.  Wad- 
high , 26  Maine,  271. 

15.  A payee,  indorsing  a note  thus,  u Phineas  Wood,  holden  for  the 
within  note,”  is  liable  without  demand  or  notice ; and  is  not  discharge! 
by  a year’s  delay  to  collect  the  note  from  the  maker.  Blanchard  v. 
Wood,  26  Maine,  358. 

16.  Where  a note,  then  payable,  having  a blank  indorsement  by  the 
payee,  was  received  of  him  by  the  holder,  with  the  understanding,  of 
which  the  indorsee  was  perfectly  conusant,  that  a demand  on  the  maker 
and  notice  to  the  indorser  were  not  intended  to  form  a condition,  on 
which  alone  the  latter  were  to  become  liable  ; it  was  AeZd,  that  demano 
and  notice  were  thereby  waived.  Fulhrton  v.  Rundlett , 27  Maine,  31. 

See  Indorsers , Guarantors , and  Sureties. 
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11.  Protest. 


1.  There  is  no  necessity  of  causing  inland  negotiable  notes  to  be  pro* 
tested.  Gilman  v.  Lewis , 15  Maine,  452. 

2.  In  an  action  on  a foreign  bill,  the  protest  is  competent  evidence  to 
prove  presentment  of  the  bill  to  the  acceptor,  and  non-payment.  Green 
v.  Jackson ,,  15  Maine,  136 ; Green  v.  Darling , 15  Maine,  139 ; Free- 
man's Bank  v.  Perkins , 18  Maine,  292. 

3.  If  a bill  be  drawn,  accepted,  and  indorsed  to  persons  residing  in 
this  State,  but  made  payable  at  a place  in  another  State,  the  notarial 
protest  is  competent  evidence  to  prove  presentment  of  the  bill  and  non- 
payment. Warren  v.  Warren,  16  Maine,  259  ; Clark  v.  Bigelow , 16 
Maine,  246  ; Freeman's  Bank  v.  Perkins , 18  Maine,  292 ; Northern 
Bank  v.  Williams , 21  Maine,  217. 

4.  The  protest  of  a notary  public  of  another  State,  wherein  he  states, 
that  he  sent  a notice  of  the  dishonor  of  a bill  to  the  drawer  on  the  next 
day  after  the  demand  and  refusal,  “ by  the  first  practicable  mail  there- 
after,’1 is  competent  evidence  to  prove  the  facts  thus  stated.  Beckwith 
▼.  St.  Croix  Manuf.  Co.,  23  Maine,  284. 

5.  A protest  of  a bill  or  note,  duly  certified  by  a notary  public,  is 
made  by  statute  (c.  44,  § 12)  legal  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in  it, 
44  as  to  the  notice  given  to  the  drawer  or  indorser,  in  any  court  of  law  ” ; 
but  it  is  not  conclusive.  Bradley  v.  fiavis,  26  Maine,  45. 

6.  The  protest,  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  facts,  ought 
to  be  specific  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  notices  were  given,  by  stat- 
ing whether  they  were  verbal  or  written.  And  if  in  writing,  it  should 
state  whether  the  writings  were  delivered  to  the  persons  notified,  or  sent 
by  some  conveyance ; if  the  latter,  by  what  mode,  and  to  what  place 
addressed.  But  if  the  protest  be  defective,  the  necessary  facts  may  be 
supplied  by  other  proof.  Ibid. 

7.  The  statute  making  the  protest  of  an  inland  promissory  note  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  therein  stated,  applies  as  well  to  protests  made  before 
as  after  the  act  went  into  operation  ; and  is  not,  in  that  respect,  uncon- 
stitutional. Fales  v.  Wadsworth , 23  Maine,  553. 

See  Pleadings  and  Evidence. 


12.  Rights  and  Liabilities. 

1.  In  General 

1.  Where  one  engaged  to  give  a note,  signed  by  himself  and  his  fa- 
ther, for  money  borrowed  by  himself,  and  in  the  interim  gave  his  own 
note,  for  which  the  joint  note  was  to  be  substituted  ; and  the  joint  note 
was  accordingly  signed,  but  was  never  delivered  to  the  lender,  the  son 
being  killed  while  carrying  it  to  him  ; and  afterwards  the  father  obtained 
possession  of  the  note  and  destroyed  it ; Held,  that  the  father  was  not 
liable  for  the  money.  Leigh  v.  H or  sum,  4 Greenl.  28. 

2.  Where  the  assignees  of  a bond,  for  the  conveyance  of  land,  agreed 
to  sell  one  half  their  interest  to  the  defendant  for  the  same  sum  they  had 
given  therefor,  and  through  their  fraudulent  misrepresentations  the  de- 
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fendant  gave  his  note  for  four  times  the  amount ; Held , that  they  should 
recover  on  the  note  the  amount  paid  by  them,  as  had  been  agreed,  and 
no  more.  Stevens  v.  Mclntier , 14  Maine,  14. 

3.  Where  the  master  of  a vessel  at  a foreign  port,  having  authority  to 
borrow  money  to  purchase  a return  cargo,  drew  a bill  of  exchange,  in 
his  own  name,  on  his  owners,  directing  on  the  face  of  the  bill  that  the 
amount  thereof  should  be  charged  to  the  cargo  of  the  vessel ; Held , that 
he  was  personally  liable  as  drawer.  Snow  v.  Goodrich , 14  Maine,  235. 

4.  The  holder  of  a bill  has  no  right  to  make  an  alteration  therein,  to 
correct  a mistake,  unless  to  make  it  conform  to  what  all  parties  to  it 
originally  agreed  or  intended  it  should  be.  Hervey  v.  Harvey , 15 
Maine,  357. 

5.  If  the  name  of  a firm  be  signed  to  negotiable  paper  by  one  of  the 
partners  in  a firm,  though  in  a matter  out  of  the  course  of  the  partner- 
ship business  and  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  rest,  yet,  if 
the  note  is  discounted  at  a bank  in  the  usual  manner,  without  knowledge 
of  these  facts,  the  firm  is  bound.  Waldo  Bank  v.  Lambert , 16  Me.  416. 

6.  If  the  maker  of  a check,  payable  instantly,  has  at  the  time  no  funds 
in  the  bank,  this,  when  unexplained,  is  deemed  a fraud,  so  far  as  to 
deprive  the  drawer  of  all  right  to  require  presentment  and  demand  of 
payment.  Drue  v.  Thomas , 16  Maine,  36. 

7.  When  the  payee  of  a note  not  negotiable,  given  to  an  agent  in  his 
own  name,  is  notified,  before  payment  or  judgment  against  him,  that  the 
principal  was  owner  of  the  property  sold,  and  that  he  claimed  to  have 
the  payment  made  to  himself ; if  the  payee  disregard  such  notice,  the 
rights  of  the  principal  are  not  impaired  by  such  payment  or  judgment. 
Pitts  v.  Mower,  18  Maine,  361. 

8.  Where  property  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  payee  of  a note  by 
the  principal  promisor  as  collateral  security  for  that  note,  the  receiver  is 
under  an  implied  obligation  to  account  for  the  proceeds.  And  whatever 
expenses  are  incurred  by  him  to  make  it  available  are  a fair  charge 
upon  the  property,  and  the  balance  only  is  to  be  applied  to  pay  what  is 
due.  Starrett  v.  Barbs',  20  Maine,  457. 

9.  If  an  unappropriated  payment  be  made  sufficient  to  pay  one  of 
two  notes,  the  creditor,  by  bringing  an  action  on  one,  appropriates  the 
sum  paid  to  the  payment  of  the  other.  Ibid. 

10.  Where  three  sign  a note  for  a joint  debt,  each  is  principal  for  one 
third  and  co-surety  for  the  other  two  thirds  ; and  if  one  pays  another’s 
share  of  the  note  after  it  has  become  payable,  he  has  a legal  claim  on 
the  third  for  contribution.  Goodall  v.  Wentworth,  20  Maine,  322. 

11.  And  to  sustain  such  claim  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  an  inability 
of  the  principal  to  pay  his  share  at  the  time  of  payment.  Ibid. 

12.  A creditor,  receiving  a draft  for  collection,  and  negotiating  the 
same  and  passing  the  proceeds  thereof  to  his  debtor’s  credit,  is  not 
thereby  concluded,  unless  chargeable  with  negligence  or  want  of  fidelity 
in  endeavoring  to  collect  the  same.  Goodnow  v.  Howe,  20  Maine,  164. 

13.  After  a note  has  been  signed  by  one  promisor,  the  attestation 
generally  by  a subscribing  witness,  when  he  was  not  present,  if  intended 
as  an  attestation  of  the  signatures  of  the  other  promisors,  and  made 
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without  fraudulent  intent,  does  not  impair  the  liability  of  the  first  prom* 
isor.  Rollins  v.  Bartlett,  20  Maine,  319. 

14.  Where  a note  was  given  in  the  name  of  a partnership,  and  was  in- 
dorsed for  valuable  consideration  before  it  fell  due,  and  the  indorsee  had 
no  other  knowledge  of  its  origin  than  that  it  was  given  for  land  pur- 
chased ; Held , that  this  was  not  sufficient  notice  to  him  that  the  signa- 
ture of  the  partnership  name  had  been  unauthorized.  Dudley  v.  Little • 
field , 21  Maine,  418. 

15.  Where  an  assignment  of  his  effects  was  made  by  the  acceptor  of 
a draft,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  containing  a release  of  the  debt- 
or ; and  the  payee  of  the  draft,  with  the  verbal  approbation  of  the  drawer, 
wrote  upon  the  assignment  in  the  list  of  creditors  a description  of  the 
draft  “ for  whom  it  may  concern  ” ; Held,  that  this  did  not  discharge 
the  drawer  from  his  liability.  Fiske  v.  Stevens,  21  Maine,  457. 

16.  The  ratification  of  an  indorsement  by  the  payee  of  a note,  made 
by  one  assuming  to  act  as  his  agent  without  authority  from  him,  can 
operate  only  as  an  indorsement  made  at  the  time  of  ratification.  Clark 
v.  Peabody , 22  Maine,  500. 

17.  If  there  be  no  appropriation  by  either  party  of  a payment,  the 
law  will  appropriate  it,  other  things  being  equal,  to  the  payment  of  a 
note  absolutely  due,  rather  than  to  that  of  one  transferred  as  collateral 
security.  Bank  of  Portland  v.  Brown , 22  Maine,  295. 

18.  If  the  agent  of  an  incorporated  company  be  clearly  authorized  to 
issue  negotiable  paper,  indorsees  not  privy  to  its  origin  would  not  be 
bound  to  examine  into  the  transaction  from  which  the  note  or  draft  orig- 
inated, but  may  presume  it  was  drawn  in  pursuance  of  such  authority. 
Commercial  Bank  v.  St.  Croix  Manuf.  Co.,  23  Maine,  280. 

19.  The  acceptance  of  a draft  by  the  treasurer  of  an  incorporated 
company,  without  any  evidence  of  his  authority,  does  not  render  the 
company  liable.  Atkinson  v.  St.  Croix  Manuf.  Co.,  24  Maine,  171. 

20.  Plaintiff  received  post-notes,  payable  at  a future  day  in  another 
State,  and  agreed  to  account  for  the  same  to  the  defendant  on  his  note  to 
plaintiff,  if  collected  ; or  to  return  them  if  payment  should  be  refused  ; 
Held,  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  caused  them  to  be  duly  presented  for 
payment ; if  not  then  paid,  he  might  retain  them  as  security  for  his  debt. 
Medomak  Bank  v.  Curtis,  24  Maine,  36. 

21.  It  is  only  when  an  assignee  has  acquired  a title  through  the  prom- 
isee that  he  can  insist  upon  the  right  to  maintain  an  action  in  the 
name  of  the  payee  of  paper  not  negotiable.  Ballard  v.  Greenbush,  24 
Maine,  336. 

22.  If  two  of  four  joint  promisors  on  a note  pay  before  the  note  falls 
due  “ two  thirds  of  the  within  note,  principal  and  interest,”  and  it  is  so 
indorsed  thereon,  yet  they  are  not  discharged  from  payment  of  the  sum 
still  due.  Cobum  v.  Ware,  25  Maine,  330. 

23.  If  a plaintiff  can  legally  receive  payment  of  a note,  the  maker  is 
protected  if  he  pay  to  him,  whatever  may  become  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  payments  ; and  the  maker  has  no  right  to  inquire  into  their  dispo- 
sition. Stevens  v.  Hill,  29  Maine,  133. 

24.  In  settling  a contract  S.  gave  E.  a negotiable  note,  marked  A, 
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secured  by  mortgage,  and  a bond.  E.  assigned  conditionally  the  bond 
to  secure  some  of  his  creditors,  and  indorsed  the  note,  and  delivered  the 
mortgage  to  secure  a note  made  at  that  time  by  him  to  W.  S.  then  pur- 
chased of  W.  the  note  against  E.  Held , that  the  court  had  no  equitable 
jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  holders  of  the  bond  and  note  A from  proceed- 
ing upon  them  at  law  against  S.,  or  to  compel  them  to  be  set  off  against 
the  note  which  S.  purchased  of  YV.  Smith  v.  Ellis,  29  Maine,  422. 

25.  One  who  sells  and  delivers  a promissory  note,  on  which  the  names 
of  indorsers  have  been  forged,  is  not  liable  upon  an  implied  promise  to 
refund  the  money  received  therefor,  if  he  sold  the  same  as  property  and 
not  in  payment  of  a debt,  and  if  he  did  not  know  of  the  forgery.  Bax- 
ter v.  Duren,  29  Maine,  434. 

26.  The  drawee  of  an  order  of  $ 55.00  paid  $ 34.75,  and  indorsed  on 
it  that  the  payee  had  received  that  sum,  “ it  being  all  that  the  drawee 
intends  to  pay,  unless  the  drawer  designed  the  order  to  be  exclusive  of 
8 20.25  already  paid  by  drawee  without  order.”  The  drawer  in  fact  in- 
tended that  drawee  should  pay  the  whole  8 55.00,  of  which  drawee  was 
notified  by  a new  request  from  him.  Held,  that  the  writing  on  the  order 
constituted  a conditional  acceptance,  and  that  the  drawee  was  liable  for 
the  balance.  Phillips  v.  Frost,  29  Maine,  77. 

27.  If  the  principals  upon  a note,  after  it  has  become  effectual  in  the 
payee’s  hands,  so  alter  their  relations  among  themselves  that  one  be- 
comes a surety  of  the  other,  this  arrangement  cannot  affect  the  payee’s 
rights.  Patch  v.  King,  29  Maine,  448. 

See  Consideration , 2 ; Acceptance,  1. 

2.  Of  Indorsers,  Guarantors,  and  Sureties. 

1.  The  promisee  of  a negotiable  note,  payable  in  six  months,  sold  it, 
having  made  and  signed  this  indorsement  on  it : “I  guaranty  the  pay- 
ment of  the  within  note  in  six  months  ” ; Held,  that  this  was  an  original 
and  absolute  undertaking,  binding  the  guarantor  to  see  that  the  maker 
paid  the  note  in  the  said  time,  or  to  take  notice  of  his  neglect  and  pay  it 
himself.  Cobb  v.  Little,  2 Greenl.  261. 

2.  Where  the  payee  of  a note,  after  having  been  requested  by  the 
surety  to  collect  the  money  of  the  principal,  gave  him  further  time  in 
pursuance  of  a new  agreement ; Held , that  the  surety  was  discharged. 
Kennebec  Bank  v.  Tuckerman,  5 Greenl.  130 ; Leavitt  v.  Savage,  16 
Maine,  72  ; Hutchinson  v.  Moody,  18  Maine,  393  ; Mariner's  Bank  v. 
Abbott,  28  Maine,  280. 

3.  On  the  indorsement  of  a promissory  note,  then  payable,  the  in- 
dorser requested  the  indorsee  “ not  to  call  on  the  maker  at  present,”  to 
which  the  indorser  agreed.  No  demand  was  made  on  the  maker  till 
more  than  six  months  afterwards,  and  no  notice  given  to  the  indorser  till 

„ three  months  after  such  demand ; all  the  parties  living  in  the  same 
county.  Held,  that  this  agreement  did  not  excuse  such  long  delay,  and 
the  indorser  was  discharged.  Lord  v.  Chadboume,  8 Greenl.  198. 

4.  The  engagement  of  the  guarantor  of  a preexisting  debt  is,  that  the 
debt  shall  be  paid  if  the  creditor  will  take  the  usual  steps  to  secure  pay- 
ment. But  where  before  the  guaranty  was  given  the  original  debt  was 
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payable  and  absolute  against  all  parties  chargeable,  and  nothing  of  a 
preliminary  nature  remained  to  be  done  to  perfect  the  creditor’s  rights, 
demand  and  notice  are  not  necessary  to  charge  a guarantor.  Read  v. 
Cults , 7 Greenl.  186. 

5.  It  being  the  usage  of  a bank  to  let  the  accommodation  notes  of  its 
debtors  remain  overdue,  interest  being  paid  in  advance  at  every  return 
of  the  time  of  renewal,  and  a former  director,  acquainted  with  and  ac- 
quiescing in  such  usage,  became  surety  on  such  note  which  was  thus 
permitted  to  remain  two  years,  till  the  maker  became  insolvent ; Held , 
that  he  was  still  liable.  Strafford  Bank  v.  Crosby , 8 Greenl.  191. 

6.  A note  payable  to  order  and  indorsed  in  blank  by  four  persons, 
being  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  the  second  indorser,  he  wrote  over 
all  the  names,  “ We  waive  all  demand  on  the  promisor  and  notice  to 
ourselves,  and  guaranty  the  payment  at  all  events,”  without  the  assent 
or  knowledge  of  an  after  indorser ; Held,  that  such  after  indorser  was 
thereby  discharged.  Farmer  v.  Rand , 14  Maine,  225. 

7.  Where  C.  signed  his  name  to  a note,  made  and  signed  by  A.,  and 
added,  “ Surety  ninety  days  from  date  ” ; Held,  that  this  was  a guaranty 
that  the  principal  should  be  for  ninety  days  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay 
the  note ; and  that  C.’s  liability  could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  ninety 
days.  Ulmer  v.  Reed,  2 Fairf.  293. 

8.  Mere  delay  of  a payee  in  enforcing  payment  against  the  pnncipal 
does  not  discharge  the  surety.  Freeman's  Bank  v.  Rollins , 13  Maine, 
202  ; Page  v.  Webster , 15  Maine,  249. 

9.  The  receipt  of  interest  for  a stipulated  time  in  advance  from  the 
principal  by  the  payee,  after  the  note  has  become  payable,  is  not  evi- 
dence of  an  agreement  to  give  further  credit  thereon,  and  does  not  dis- 
charge the  surety.  Ibid.,  13  Maine,  202  ; Mariner's  Bank  v.  Abbott , 
28  Maine,  280. 

10.  Mere  delay  to  enforce  the  collection  of  a note  against  the  maker 
does  not  discharge  the  indorser,  even  though  the  holder  had  not  com- 
menced a suit  when  requested  so  to  do  by  the  indorser.  Page  v.  Web- 
ster, 15  Maine,  249. 

11.  Nor  is  the  indorser  discharged  by  the  neglect  of  the  holder  to 
enter  an  action  against  the  maker,  thereby  releasing  property  attached 
on  the  writ  which  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  a third  person.  Ibid. 

12.  The  indorsee  of  a promissory  note  has  a right  to  claim  and  hold 
as  much  collateral  security  as  he  can  obtain,  if  he  does  nothing  under 
color  of  such  right  to  injure  other  creditors.  York  Bank  v.  Appleton , 
17  Maine,  55. 

13.  It  furnishes  no  defence  to  a surety  that  he  voluntarily  became 
such,  without  the  assent  or  knowledge  of  his  principal.  Hughes  v.  Lit- 
tlefield, 18  Maine,  400. 

14.  An  indorser  is  not  discharged  by  the  refusal  of  the  holder  to  re- 
ceive from  the  maker  a conveyance  of  sufficient  real  estate  as  security, 
and  give  days  of  payment.  Lane  v.  Steward,  20  Maine,  98. 

15.  The  indorser  of  a note  is  not  discharged  by  the  holder’s  releasing 
the  property  of  the  maker  attached  and  taking  a statute  bond,  though 
done  at  the  solicitation  of  the  maker,  and  for  a valuable  consideration. 
Ibid. 
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16.  An  indorsement  thus,  “ Good  to  J.  L.  or  order,”  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a guaranty,  and  is  no  waiver  of  demand  on  the  maker.  Ibid. 

17.  Where  the  acceptor  agreed  with  the  holder  of  a draft  in  suit  to  be 
defaulted  at  the  next  term  of  the  court,  and  to  continue  the  cause  one 
term  more  for  a stipulated  sum,  but  if  the  sum  was  not  paid,  then  judg- 
ment should  be  rendered  on  the  default,  and  an  action  against  the  indors- 
er continued  ; Held , that  the  first  clause  of  the  agreement  would  enable 
the  plaintiff  to  obtain  payment  sooner,  and  was  not  an  agreement  to  give 
time  ; that  the  continuance,  on  payment  being  made  as  stipulated,  was  a 
conditional  contract  to  give  time  to  the  acceptor,  which  did  not  discharge 
the  drawer  or  indorsers.  Loumey  v.  Perham,  20  Maine,  235. 

18.  If  the  holder  by  an  agreement  with  the  maker  incapacitates  him- 
self to  proceed  against  him,  the  indorser  will  be  discharged.  Pierce  v. 
Whitney , 22  Maine,  1 13. 

19.  A new  promise  must  be  made  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts, 
in  order  to  renew  the  liability  of  a guarantor,  once  discharged  by  the 
holder's  negligence.  Gamage  v.  Hutchins , 23  Maine,  565. 

20.  So  when,  at  the  time  a note  payable  on  demand  was  indorsed  and 
guarantied,  the  maker  was  solvent,  and  so  continued  for  two  years  there- 
after, during  which  time  and  until  the  maker  failed  the  holder  made  no 
attempt  to  collect  it,  and  gave  no  notice  to  the  gurantor,  the  latter  is  dis- 
charged. Ibid. ; also,  How  v.  Nickels , 22  Maine,  175. 

21.  Where  there  is  a guaranty  by  a third  person  to  pay  the  amount 
due  on  a note  then  payable,  at  a stipulated  time,  no  demand  on  the 
maker  of  the  note  or  notice  to  the  guarantor  is  required  to  make  the 
latter  liable.  Cooper  v.  Page , 24  Maine,  73. 

22.  Where  the  acceptor  of  a bill,  payable  at  a fixed  time  and  guaran- 
tied, was  solvent  when  it  fell  due,  but  failed  four  months  afterwards,  no 
notice  of  non-payment  being  given  to  the  guarantor  during  the  next  four 
years  ; Held,  that  the  guarantor  is  discharged  by  such  neglect.  Globe 
Bank  v.  Small , 25  Maine,  366. 

23.  On  a guaranty  that  a draft  shall  be  eventually  paid,  it  is  sufficient 
to  prove  the  insolvency  of  the  parties,  and  that  it  could  not  be  collected. 
Hunt  v.  Wadleigh , 26  Maine,  271. 

24.  If  the  indorser  of  a note  has  been  compelled  to  pay  a part  there- 
of to  the  indorsee,  he  may  recover  the  amount  so  paid  in  an  action 
against  the  maker  for  money  paid,  though  part  remains  unpaid.  Gam - 
sey  v.  Allen , 27  Maine,  366. 

25.  It  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  such  payment  be  made  in  money 
or  other  property,  if  it  be  accepted  as  such.  Ibid. 

26.  The  liability  of  a principal  in  a note  to  reimburse  his  surety  com- 
mences at  the  time  the  note  is  delivered  to  the  payee  ; and  whenever 
the  surety  may  make  payment,  he  is  to  be  considered  a creditor  of  the 
principal  from  the  time  the  note  was  made  and  delivered.  Sargeant  v. 
Salmond,  27  Maine,  539. 

27.  Where  a party  indorsed  a note  then  overdue,  “ Indorser  not  hold- 
en,  D.  S.”  he  is  nevertheless  liable  if  a payment  has  been  made  or  a set- 
off can  be  claimed,  when  he  has  not  given  the  indorsee  any  notice 
of  such  facts,  and  they  are  not  inferable  from  the  face  of  die  note. 
Ticonic  Bank  v.  Smiley , 27  Maine,  225. 
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28.  A guaranty  to  pay  a note  after  the  guarantee  has  obtained  exe- 
cution, if  it  cannot  be  collected  from  the  maker,  is  valid,  though  the 
execution  be  obtained  in  the  name  of  the  indorsee  of  the  guarantee. 
GiUighan  v.  Boardman , 29  Maine,  79. 

29.  Where  a note  was  payable  at  a future  period  with  interest  annu- 
ally, and  the  annual  interest  was  not  demanded  or  notice  of  the  non- 
payment thereof  given ; if  at  the  maturity  of  the  note  a demand  is  duly 
made  and  notice  given,  the  indorser  is  liable  for  the  principal  and  all 
the  interest.  Howe  v.  Bradley , 19  Maine,  31. 

30.  An  indorser’s  guaranty  of  a negotiable  note,  “ for  debt  and  costs 
without  demand  and  notice,”  renders  him  liable  to  the  indorsee  for  the 
costs  of  a fruitless  suit  against  the  maker,  but  not  for  the  expenses  of 
protest.  Gilman  v.  Lewis,  15  Maine,  452. 

31.  The  indorser  of  a bill  of  exchange  is  not  liable  for  the  costs  of  a 
suit  commenced  by  the  holder  against  the  acceptor ; nor  for  any  com- 
missions paid  in  the  collection  of  part  of  the  money  from  him.  Bangor 
Bank  v.  Hook,  5 Greenl.  174. 

32.  Where  a person  guarantied  the  payment  of  a note  out  of  certain 
real  estate,  and  after  his  decease  his  heirs,  of  whom  the  plaintiff  was 
one,  signed  a writing,  not  under  seal,  purporting  to  release  a portion  of 
the  estate  to  one  of  the  heirs,  but  reserving  enough  to  pay  the  note ; ' 
Held,  that  this  was  not  evidence  of  the  payment  of  the  note,  or  satisfac- 
tion of  the  guarantor’s  liability.  True  v.  Harding , 3 Fairf.  193. 

See  Construction , 10,  15,  16  ; Actions,  25,  30  ; Presentment  and 
Demand , Waiver  of,  .15. 

13.  Actions  on  Bills  and  Notes. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  maintainable. 

2.  When  subject  to  Equities  between  other  Parties. 

3.  Defences. 


1.  When  and  by  whom  maintainable. 

1.  If  one  of  two  joint  promisors  on  a note  have  neither  domicile  nor 
property  in  this  State,  a separate  action  may  be  maintained  here  against 
the  other.  Dennett  v.  Chick,  2 Greenl.  191. 

2.  If  an  action  be  brought  in  the  name  of  one  only  of  two  joint  in- 
dorsees, and  judgment  obtained  therein,  they  are  not  estopped  to  main- 
tain  a joint  action  against  the  indorser,  as  guarantor  of  the  same  note. 
Cobb  v.  Little,  2 Greenl.  261. 

3.  The  acceptor  or  maker  of  a bill  or  note  may  be  sued,  after  de- 
mand and  refusal  of  payment,  at  a reasonable  hour  on  the  very  day  it 
falls  due  ; and  the  indorser  and  drawer  also,  after  notice  has  been  duly 
sent  Greely  v.  Thurston,  4 Greenl.  479. 

4.  Where  a bill  of  exchange,  payable  to  the  drawer’s  order,  was  as- 
signed by  delivery  only,  and  not  indorsed ; Held,  that  an  action  was 
maintainable  against  the  acceptor  in  the  drawer’s  name.  Titcomb  v. 
Thomas,  5 Greenl.  282. 

5.  Where  the  promisee  in  a joint  and  several  note,  signed  by  three, 

Tot.  i.  41 
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sued  one  of  the  makers  alone  and  recovered  judgment ; Held,  that  an  ac- 
tion could  not  be  supported  against  the  other  two  jointly.  Bangor  Bank 
v.  Treat,  6 Greenl.  207. 

6.  Where  a note  was  given  and  accepted  by  the  parties  thereto  in 
satisfaction  of  a book  debt,  due  from  a third  person,  with  the  latter's 
consent,  the  liability  thus  incurred  by  the  maker  of  such  note  forms  a 
good  ground  of  action  against  such  third  party  relieved,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  though  the  note  had  not  been  paid.  McLellan  ▼. 
Crofton,  6 Greenl.  307. 

7.  Where  a note  had  been  indorsed  in  blank,  and  transferred  to  a party 
as  collateral  security  by  the  payee,  held , that  the  latter  might  still  ne- 
gotiate it  to  a third  person,  who,  having  paid  off  the  pledgee's  lien  before 
judgment,  might  maintain  an  action  on  it  in  his  own  name  as  indorsee. 
Fisher  v.  Bradford , 7 Greenl.  28. 

8.  If  an  administrator  in  another  State  holds,  as  such,  a negotiable 
note,  he  can  maintain  an  action  on  it  in  this  State  as  indorsee,  subject  to 
any  defence  originally  open  to  the  promisor.  Barrett  v.  Barrett,  8 
Greenl.  353. 

9.  Where  the  promisor  in  a note,  payable  in  specific  articles,  per- 
formed services  for  the  holder,  which  were  accepted  in  payment  of  the 
note ; Held,  that  the  promisor  could  not  maintain  an  action  for  the  value 
of  his  services,  they  still  constituting  a good  defence  to  an  action  on  the 
pote.  Joy  v.  Foss,  8 Greenl.  455. 

10.  Where  one  of  two  joint  promisees  in  a negotiable  note,  having  it 
in  his  possession,  was  requested  by  the  other  to  sell  it  and  apply  the 
proceeds  to  their  common  benefit,  and  so  sold  it ; but  the  other,  being 
called  upon  to  indorse  it,  refused  ; after  which  the  seller  indorsed  it  in 
their  joint  names  ; Held,  that  the  purchaser  could  not  maintain  an  action 
on  the  note  as  indorsee,  the  seller's  authority  being  revoked  by  the  re- 
fusal. Lowell  v.  Reding,  9 Greenl.  85. 

11.  By  articles  of  agreement,  A covenanted  to  convey  to  B a lot  of 
land  if  B should  pay  at  maturity  certain  notes  given  at  the  same  time  ; 
if  B did  not  pay  the  notes,  then  the  agreement  was  to  be  void,  and  B to 
pay  all  damages  and  forfeit  all  he  had  previously  paid.  In  a suit  on 
one  of  the  notes,  it  was  held,  that  the  notes  and  articles  of  agreement 
were  independent,  and  an  offer  to  convey  was  not  necessary  to  maintain 
the  suit,  but  the  plaintiff  thereby  waived  his  right  to  avoid  his  covenant 
to  convey.  Manning  v.  Brown,  1 Fairf.  49. 

12.  In  an  action  by  the  payee  against  the  maker  of  a note,  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  indorsement  thereon  of  the  plaintiff's  name,  with  the 
words  “ without  recourse  to  me,"  uncancelled,  is  no  objection  to  plain- 
tiff's recovery  in  an  action  in  payee’s  name.  Thornton  v.  Moody,  2 
Fairf.  253. 

13.  A special  promise  by  the  maker  of  a note,  not  negotiable,  to  pay 
the  note  to  an  assignee,  does  not  merge  the  original  promise  on  the 
note  ; but  the  assignee  may  maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name  on  such 
special  promise,  or  on  the  note  in  the  name  of  his  assignor.  Hatch  v. 
Sjpearin,  2 Fairf.  354. 

14.  In  such  a case,  an  assignee  of  the  assignee  to  whom  the  promise 
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was  made  cannot  avail  himself  thereof,  but  must  bring  his  action  on  the 
note.  Ibid. 

15.  Where  a note  was  signed  and  delivered  on  condition  that  certain 
other  notes  should  be  sent  to  the  maker  of  such  new  note  in  two  weeks  ; 
Held , that  this  was  a condition  subsequent,  and  that  the  action  was 
maintainable  on  the  note  in  suit  without  showing  its  performance.  God- 
dard v.  Cults,  2 Fairf.  440. 

16.  The  defendants  gave  their  note  to  plaintiff,  payable  as  soon  as  his 
contract  for  making  the  Canada  road  should  be  completed  to  the  accept* 
ance  of  the  agent  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  to  inspect  such 
road.  The  contract  was  to  make  a road  around  Bald  Mountain.  The 
road  was  made  over  the  mountain,  and  was  accepted  by  the  agent  of  the 
State.  Held,  that  the  action  on  the  note  was  maintainable.  Shed  v. 
Miller,  3 Fairf.  318. 

17.  The  payee  of  a note  negotiated  it  to  a bank,  and  afterwards  failed 
and  assigned  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  assignee 
who  was  second  indorser  on  the  note  commenced  an  action  thereon, 
when  due,  in  the  payee's  name,  the  property  and  possession  of  the  note 
being  still  in  the  bank,  but  before  trial  he  paid  the  amount  and  took  it 
up.  Held , that  the  action  was  maintainable.  Bradford  v.  Bucknam , 3 
Fairf.  15. 

18.  Where  a note  is  received  and  indorsed  as  security  for  another 
note,  it  having  been  made  originally  for  a different  purpose,  the  holder 
of  the  principal  note  only  can  maintain  an  action  thereon.  Lane  v; 
Padelford,  14  Maine,  94. 

19.  Where  the  equitable  owner  of  a note,  payable  to  another,  re- 
covered judgment  upon  it  in  the  payee's  name,  and  gave  an  execution  to 
an  officer,  who  took  the  note  of  a third  person  for  the  amount  payable  to 
the  judgment  creditor,  and  discharged  the  execution ; Held,  that  the 
equitable  owner  might  maintain  an  action  on  the  last  note  in  the  name 
of  the  payee.  Harriman  v.  Hill,  14  Maine,  127. 

20.  The  possession  of  a note  payable  to  a third  person,  and  not  nego- 
tiable, and  the  declarations  of  the  holder  that  it  was  his  property,  and 
the  leaving  it  with  an  attorney  for  collection  as  such,  in  the  absence  of 
all  opposing  proof,  are  evidence  of  an  equitable  assignment  of  the  note 
to  him,  and  will  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  thereon  in  the  name 
of  the  payee.  Ibid. 

21.  No  action  can  be  maintained  on  an  indorsed  promissory  note  but 
by  one,  or  under  the  authority  of  one,  having  a legal  interest  therein. 
Bragg  v.  Greenleaf,  14  Me.  395  ; Ballard  v.  Greenbush,  24  Me.  336. 

22.  Thus,  where  a note  had  been  sold  and  indorsed  to  a third  person, 
the  payee  cannot  maintain  an  action  thereon  without  the  direction  or 
consent  of  the  person  to  whom  the  note  belongs.  Bragg  v.  Greenleaf, 
14  Maine,  395. 

23.  After  due  demand  and  refusal  of  payment  of  a draft,  and  after 
notice  thereof  had  been  put  into  the  post-office  directed  to  the  indorser 
resident  in  another  town,  an  action  against  such  indorser,  commenced 
on  the  same  day,  may  be  maintained,  although  by  the  regular  course 
of  the  mail  the  notice  would  not  reach  him  till  the  next  day.  Flint  v. 
Rogers,  15  Maine,  67. 
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Banks  of  Canada. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Circulation  of  \ and  Coin  Deposits  held  by , 
the  Banks  in  Canada , on  July  31,  1850,  and  May  31,  1851. 


July  81,  1850. 


Banks. 

Capital, 

Circulation, 

Coin. 

Deposits, 

Loans. 

Bank  of  Montreal, 

. £760,000 

£441,943 

£147,844 

£449,679 

£ 1,306,914 

Bank  of  British  North  America, 

640,000 

170,810 

64,426 

231,544 

789,715 

Commercial  Bank,  Midland  District, 

. 403,200 

187,989 

46,922 

166,636 

653,047 

Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  . 

380,887 

194,816 

49,706 

429,992 

692,290 

City  Bank  of  Montreal, 

. 221,793 

100,476 

23,872 

45,070 

262,964 

Quebec  Bapk, 

100,000 

66,988 

21,700 

77,115 

192,866 

Banque  du  People, 

. 200,000 

49,896 

20,322 

95,954 

293,479 

Gore  Bank,  ..... 

80,000 

107,678 

9,340 

38,272 

193,634 

Total, 

£2,776,880 

£ 1,309,938 

£384,131 

£ 1,684,861 

£4,374,898 

May  81, 1851. 

Banks, 

Capital, 

Circulation, 

Coin. 

Deposits. 

Loans. 

Bank  of  Montreal,  .... 

£760,000 

£681,697 

£139,678 

£408,363 

£1,650,564 

Bank  of  British  North  America, . 

. 640,000 

200,684 

93,122 

239,372 

966,932 

Commercial  Bank,  Midland  District, 

411,300 

224,029 

58,063 

225,956 

851,571 

Bank  of  Upper  Canada, 

. 381,192 

261,066 

61,206 

616,183 

1,015,333 

City  Bank  of  Montreal,  . . . 

221,792 

96,436 

16,397 

61,795 

316,648 

Quebec  Bank,  .... 

100,000 

66,960 

19,170 

62,517 

195,484 

Banque  du  Peuple,  . 

200,000 

70,608 

21,811 

122,635 

361,083 

Gore  Bank,  . 

. 80,000 

133,186 

14,963 

34,809 

226,665 

Total, 

£87784,886 

£1,623,436 

£413,420 

£ 1,691,630 

£5,574,290 

Increase  In  1851 £8,406  £313,603  £ 29,280  £167,399  £1,199,332 


The  fault  found  last  year  with  statements  similar  to  the  forejjoing  requires  noticing 
now. 

The  banks  in  making  their  returns  to  Parliament  should  adopt  a uniform  system. 
Several  banks  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  a general  statement  of  their  affairs,  while 
others  give  an  average  statement  of  liabilities  and  assets  for  the  previous  six  months  ; 
it  is  therefore  impossible  to  make  up  correct  bank  statistics  from  such  returns. 

From  the  present  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase  within  the 
twelve  months  ofj  — 


Capital, 
Circulation, 
Specie, . 
Deposits,  . 
Loans,  . 


£8,405 

313,503 

29,2*9 

167,309 

1,199,382 


These  figures  show  a large  expansive  movement,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  upon 
what  basis,  the  capital  employed  being  only  £ 8,000  over  that  of  1850,  and  the  de- 
posits showing  an  increase  of  £ 167,000,  whilst  the  discounts  are  up  to  £5,575,000) 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  £1,250,000.  Another  feature  is  tile  small  proportion  in 
the  increase  of  specie,  against  the  large  increase  in  circulation  and  the  increase  in  de- 
posits, the  banks  having  only  added  £ 29,000  to  their  vaults,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
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tended  their  circulation  over  £ 300,000.  The  total  amount  of  circulation  is  £ 1 ,623,000 
against  which  £ 413,000  in  specie  is  held,  a proportion  of  about  one  fourth.  The 
banks,  becoming  somewhat  alarmed  at  their  present  position,  hare  thought  it  prudent 
to  commence  a reduction  in  discounts ; in  feet,  have  been  compelled  to  curtail  from  the 
scarcity  of  exchange,  consequent  on  the  low  price  and  small  shipments  of  produce, 
and  the  necessity  of  placing  themselves  in  funds  wherewith  to  cover  their  London  ac- 
counts, which  were  considerably  overdrawn  when  these  returns  were  made  up.  — 
Montreal  paper. 


Prices  of  Canada  Stocks , October , 1851. 


B-lm. 

Short t. 
£ t.  d. 

Paid  apt 

Dividend  laet 

vis  month*. 

Prices. 

Bank  of  Montreal, 

B0  0 

0 

whole 

3 percent 

12  premium. 

Sink  of  British  North  America,  . 

60  0 

0 stg.  do. 

percent 

None  offering. 

Commercial  Bank,  Midland  District, 

26  0 

0 

do. 

3 percent 

U discount 

Oxj  Bank,  reduced  Block,  • 

18  16 

0 

do. 

• . . 

18f  discount 

Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  .... 

12  10 

0 

do. 

3 percent 

10  discount 

Basque  da  People,  .... 

12  10 

0 

do. 

2|  percent 

Unsettled. 

Miming, 

Montreal  Company,  consols,  . 

6 0 

0 

2 6 0 

Is.  3d 

Quebec  and  Lake  Superior  Company,  • 

2 0 

e 

0 16  3 

• • • 

Unsalable. 

Lake  Huron  Silver  and  Copper  Company, 

1 6 

0 

0 2 6 

see 

do. 

Upper  Canada  Company, 

1 6 

0 

0 2 6 

• • # 

do. 

British  North  American  Company,  . 

10  0 

0 

1 6 3 

do. 

Huron  Copper  Bay  Company,  . 

1 6 

0 

0 1 3 

. . . < 

do. 

Canada  Company, 

1 5 

0 

0 2 6 

do. 

Railroad, 

Champlain  and  Sl  Lawrence  CompMty, 

60  0 

0 

whola 

£6  fie.  per  share.  Unsettled. 

8l  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Company, 

SO  0 

0 

do. 

• . . 

No  sales. 

Montreal  and  Laehine  Company,  . • 

60  0 

a 

do. 

2 p.  cent  p.  an. 

45  discount 

Do.  Guarantied  Shares, 

60  0 

0 

£26 

8 « « 

4$  premium. 

Telegraph, 

Montreal  Company,  .... 

10  0 

0 

whole. 

5 p.  cent  6 mo. 

None  offering. 

Montreal  and  Troy  Company,  . 

12  10 

0 

do. 

. . . 

10  discount 

/neurone*,  ft. 

Montreal  Gas  Company's  Block, 

10  0 

0 

do. 

2 p.  cent  p.  an. 

40  discount 

Government  Debentures, 

• . 

. 

. . . 

6 p.  cent  p.  an. 

i pramlotn. 

Champlain  and  9l  Lawrence  Railroad  Bonds,  . . 

. 

• . . 

7 percent 

Par. 

Montreal  Insurance  Company, 

60  0 

0 

£10 

8 percent 

UomUM. 

Thb  Bahuss'  Almajcao. — This  is  the  title  of  a neat  compilation  of  140  octavo 
pages,  to  be  continued  annually,  and  intended  as  a w useful  appendage  to  the  desk  of 
the  cashier  ” and  banker,  and  acceptable  to  money-dealers  generally.  It  contains  an 
immense  amount  of  information  concerning  banks  and  banking,  usuiy  laws,  finances, 
stocks,  coinage,  rates  of  exchange,  forms  of  bills  of  exchange,  money  tables,  and  other 
matters,  too  numerous  to  detail,  foreign  and  domestic.  Those  interested  in  such  mat- 
ten  will  do  well  to  examine  the  volume  for  themselves.  — Salem  Reguter. 
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, Bank  Statistics. 

Virginia. 

Statement  of  the  Northwestern  Bank  of  Virginia,  including  its  Branches 
at  Wellsburg,  Parkersburg,  and  Jeffersonville,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  of  1851. 


3 

r 

« 

2 


w 

2 


I 


i 


Bxsouaoa*. 

Jan.  1,  1861. 

Apr#  1,  1861. 

July  1,  1851. 

Oct.  1,  1861. 

Bill*  discounted,  .... 

$1,450,818.30 

$1,694,367.96 

$1,661,453.33 

• 1,710,71182 

Slock  of  Northwestern  Bulk,  • 

. 34,70000 

34,700.00 

33,600.00 

32,000  00 

44  Wh.  and  Belmont  Bridge  C6., 

90,000.00 

90,000.00 

90,000.00 

20,000.00 

44  F.  and  M.  Insurance  Co.,  . 

. 1,798.60 

... 

• . • 

a . • 

Unpaid  instalments  oa  stock, 

90,626.00 

19,400.00 

300.00 

300.00 

Banking-houses,  .... 

. 93,980.69 

93,960.69 

23,792.44 

96,440.38 

Other  real  estate,  . . 

61,296.10 

33,096.66 

IW.  QA 

XX),cXX).9tf 

26,870.13 

16,096.09 

Due  by  other  banks, 

. 190,600.06 

965,648.36 

227,645.37 

Notes  of  other  banks  and  chscks, 

86,347.63 

89,134.03 

91,706.09 

77,079.35 

Coin, 

. 304,910.13 

313,337.96 

356,773.26 

365,171.66 

Expenses 

6,16168 

3,910.95 

7,876  70 

3,477.89 

In  transit  betwsen  parent  bank  end  branches,  . . . 

. . a 

2,010.76 

. . . 

Total  resources,  .... 

$2,189,900.86 

$2,448,787.12 

$2,510,030.09 

$2,478,925.89 

Liabilities. 

Jan.  1,  1851. 

April  1,  1851. 

July  1,  1861. 

Oct . 1,  1861. 

Capital  stock, 

*792,100.00 

$792,100.00 

$799,100.00 

$792,100.00 

Circulation  of  bank  and  branches,  . 

. 1,103,569.00 

1,313,916.00 

1,336,068.00 

1,360,464.00 

Due  depositors, 

179,906.82 

226,881.69 

939,291.68 

198,702.90 

Due  other  banks,  .... 

. 82,011.26 

40,843.56 

36,617.94 

34,434.23 

Disoount  account,  .... 

42,250.50 

90,266.39 

46,602.07 

22,061.86 

Exchange  and  collection  account,  . 

. 4,864.48 

2,990.16 

6,752.30 

4,562.98 

Bent  account, 

647.88 

434.31 

434.31 

. 

Contingent  fund,  .... 

. 33,999.59 

61,003.36 

53,24149 

65,425.08 

In  transit, 

659.36 

36166 

see 

1,186.30 

- Total  liabllitiaa,  .... 

• 2,189,900.88 

$9,448,787.12 

$2,610,030.09 

$2,478,925.89 

Parent  bank  at  Wheeling,  V«l,  Capital  $ 607,600 ; John  C.  Campbell,  President ; Daniel  Lamb,  Cashier. 

Branch  at  Wellsburg,  44  44  118,000;  Adam  Kuhn,  44  Samuel  Jacob,  44 

44  Parkersburg,  44  44  100,000 ; James  M.  Stephenson,  44  Beverly  Smith,  44 

44  Jeffersonville,  44  14  66,500 ; John  W.  Johnston,  14  J.  M.  Benham,  44 

The  statement  for  January  1 and  July  1 includes  the  expense  account,  discount,  exchange,  and  col- 
lection, and  rent  accounts  for  the  six  months  preceding ; for  April  1 and  October  1,  for  the  three  month* 
preceding  those  dates  respectively. 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  the  Northwestern  Bank,  our  readers  are  referred  to  page  359,  VoL 
V.,  November,  1850.  It  will  be  seen  from  these,  that  the  bank  partakes  of  the  general  expansion  which 
marks  the  condition  of  the  moneyed  institutions  of  Virginia  as  well  as  all  the  other  States  (Louisiana 
only  exempted). 

Oct.,  1849.  Oct.,  1850.  Oct.,  18511. 


Circulation, $676,000  $815,000  $ 1,360,  OCO 

Deposits, 171,000  160,000  19S.OCO 

Loans  and  stocks 1,130,000  1,340,000  1,760, OCO 

Specie, 903,000  910,000  365,  OCO 


In  addition  to  the  coin  on  hand,  the  bank  maintains  balances  In  the  banks  of  Baltimore,  New  Yori;, 
and  Boston,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $900,000. 


The  Bankers’  Almanac  for  1851.  — This  is  a valuable  manual  of  140  pages 
octavo,  published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  & Co.  of  Boston,  and  which  they  intend  to 
continue  annually.  It  is  exactly  the  work  to  be  upon  the  cashier’s  desk  for  constant 
reference,  containing  twenty-two  sections  of  statistics,  which  are  just  the  points  whici 
bankers  wish  to  know.  To  all  engaged  in  financial  operations,  it  cannot  but  be  A 
useful  work  j one,  indeed,  which  will  be  almost  indispensable.  — Albany  Register . 
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Liabilities  and  Resources  of  the  Bank  of  Charleston , on  the  30 th  of 
June , 1846,  1847,  1849,  1850,  1851. 


LiABiunas. 

June,  1846. 

June , 1847. 

June,  1849, 

June,  1850. 

June,  1861. 

Capital  stock,  • 

•3,160,800 

• 3,160,800 

• 3,160,800 

• 3,160,800 

• 3,160,800 

escalation, 

1,061,114 

1,333,238 

1,594,860 

1,945,064 

1,630,672 

Individual  deposit*, 

. 636,863 

471,268 

413,930 

606,436 

619,621 

Doe  distant  banks,  • 

361,230 

631,468 

479,708 

662,198 

615,368 

Due  Charleston  banks, . 

. 14,833 

4,440 

3,626 

93,455 

25.476 

Public  deposits,  • 

3,368 

2,427 

2,370 

2,374 

2,378 

Dividends  unpaid,  • 

8,017 

8,617 

10,007 

12,330 

16,668 

Undivided  profits,  . 

431,676 

480,016 

756,966 

431,534 

492,367 

Sterling  bills  sold, 

• a a a 

• . . 

. • • 

• a • 

. . • 

Dos  agencies,  . 

433,030 

183,246 

1,190,766 

e a e 

a a a 

Total  liabilities. 

.§6,038,960 

• 6,267,388 

• 7,612,912 

• 6,813,191 

• 6,463,130 

Rnsoomoas. 

June,  1846. 

June , 1847. 

June,  1849. 

June,  1850. 

June  30,  1861. 

Bffls  discounted,  . 

.•1,741,643 

• 1,207,564 

• 1,252,440 

• 1,242,535 

• 1,663,308 

Domestic  bills  of  exchange, 

1,046,300 

922,164 

1,062,770 

1,810,937 

1,763,524 

Sterling  bills, 

. 631,103 

1,024,426 

2,356,856 

731,934 

68,098 

French  exchange, 

319,728 

319,872 

316,348 

268,694 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  . 

. 460,400 

421,366 

261,078 

200,880 

144,288 

Suspended  debt, 

166,817 

86,177 

104,337 

67,104 

69,400 

Dm  by  banks, 

. 314,366 

270,082 

340,952 

856,970 

988,737 

Doe  by  agencies, 

306,323 

250,463 

399,843 

237,937 

436,036 

Foreign  premiums, 

. 61,878 

79,054 

94,968 

• . . 

. . • 

Bonus  for  charter, 

63,125 

47,600 

36,260 

30,625 

25,000 

Heel  and  personal  estate, 

. 80,961 

68,896 

63,808 

35,994 

37,994 

8tocks  and  bonds. 

316,071 

854,264 

580,648 

630,643 

530,648 

Contingent  losses, 

. 301,686 

349,856 

327,507 

• • . 

... 

Notes  of  other  banks, 

66,305 

44,112 

71,046 

110,996 

125,060 

Gold  and  silver,  . 

. 397,331 

423,803 

436,225 

666,744 

558,496 

Miscellaneous,  . 

68,216 

16,792 

17,836 

41,148 

66,947 

Total  resources, 

•6,098,960 

• 6,287,388 

• 7,612,912 

• 6,813,191 

• 6,463,130 

The  business  of  the  bank  ( 

as  with  most  others  in  the  Southern  cities) 

is  more  active  in  the  winter  months,  as 

will  be  seen  by  the  following 

comparative  table. 

Sept.,  1850 

Dte.,  I860. 

PV6.,  1861. 

May,  1861. 

Circulation,  . . 

. • 1,860,000 

• 2,907,000 

• 3,300,000 

• 2,313,000 

Doe  Banks, 

• 

919,000 

1,878,000 

2,348,000 

1,623,000 

Deposits,  . 

. • 

461,000 

616,000 

693,000 

608,000 

Loans,  .... 

3,893,000 

6,760,000 

6,100,000 

4,734,000 

' Total  liaUUtlw, 

. . . • 7,097,000 

• 9,211,000 

• 10,183,000 

• 8,390,000 

The  following  table  will  show  the  business  of  the  largest  bank  in  each 
of  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  New 
Orleans,  at  recent  dates. 


Bank  of 
Charleeton, 

Bank  of 
Commerce,  N.  Y. 

Merchant*' 
Bank , Boston. 

Bank  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Bank  of 
Louisiana, 

Capital,  . • 

$3,160,000 

•4,664,000 

• 3,000,000 

• 1,875,000 

• 3,992,000 

Circulation, 

3,300,000 

7,000 

700,000 

460,000 

1,218,000 

Bank  balances. 

9,348,000 

114,000 

1,940,000 

560,000 

268,000 

bsposit*,  • 
Loans,  . 
Coin, 

693,000 

2,616,000 

740,000 

1,232,000 

2,170,000 

6,000,000 

7,922,000 

4,826,000 

3,083,000 

1,580,000 

600,000 

409,000 

372,000 

548,000 

2,500,000 
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Bunk  Statistics, 
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It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  there  are  other  banks  in  these  cities 
that  do  nearly  as  much  business  as  those  above  specified.  The  Bank  of 
Charleston  has  probably  the  largest  circulation  of  any  single  institution 
in  the  country.  The  largest  circulation  in  New  York  is  that  of  the  Bank 
of  New  York,  $ 456,000.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Lancaster  Bank, 
9 577,000.  In  Massachusetts,  the  Merchants’  Bank,  $ 700,000.  In 
New  Orleans,  the  Louisiana  State  Bank,  $2,058,000. 

In  deposits  for  other  institutions,  the  Merchants’  Bank  of  New  York 
has  the  largest  share,  viz.  $ 2,400,000,  but  there  are  three  others  in  the 
same  city  with  balances  above  $2,000,000  each.  In  Boston,  the 
Suffolk  Bank,  $2,000,000.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Philadelphia  Bank, 
$ 1,028,000. 

In  individual  deposits,  the  heaviest  amount  is  in  the  American 
Exchange  Bank,  New  York,  $3,055,000;  and  Merchants’  Bank, 
$3,041,000.  In  Boston,  the  Merchants’  Bank,  $855,000.  In  New 
Orleans,  the  Louisiana  State  Bank,  $2,900,000.  In  Charleston,  the 
Bank  of  Charleston,  $ 690,000 ; Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
$ 620,000.  Some  few  institutions  have  a constant  line  of  deposits 
above  their  capital,  viz.  Bank  of  America,  New  York ; Bank  of 
New 'York,  140  per  cent;  Butchers  and  Drovers*  Bank,  100  per 
cent. ; City  Bank,  New  York,  and  Mechanics’  Bank,  150  per  cent ; 
Leather  Manufacturers’  Bank,  133  per  cent. ; Merchants*  Bank,  200  per 
cent. ; Phenix  Bank,  160  per  cent. ; Tradesman’s  Bank,  150  per  cent ; 
Union  Bank,  200  per  cent ; American  Exchange  Bank,  200  per  cent ; 
Bowery  Bank,  300  per  cent. ; Broadway  Bank,  160  per  cent. ; Chemical 
Bank,  367  per  cent. ; Fulton  Bank,  170  per  cent. ; Mechanics’  Banking 
Association,  150  per  cent. ; North  River  Bank,  150  per  cent 

In  Boston,  there  is  not  a single  instance  of  this  kind ; the  banks  being 
by  law  confined  to  100  per  cent  beyond  their  capital,  in  their  aggre- 
gate liabilities.  In  New  York  City  the  individual  deposits  in  banks  ex- 
ceed their  capital  25  per  cent  In  Boston  they  are  75  per  cent,  less  ; in 
Philadelphia,  33  per  cent.  more.  In  the  latter  city  the  deposits  in  twelve 
of  the  banks  largely  exceed  their  capital.  In  New  Orleans,  the  deposits 
are  as  large  as  in  Boston,  but  are  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  bank  capital. 
In  Baltimore,  the  individual  deposits  of  three  only  of  their  banks  ex- 
ceed their  capital. 

In  the  item  of  loans  it  will  be  found  that  the  largest  sum  is  that  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York,  $7,900,000.  .Bank  of  Charleston, 
$ 6,000,000.  Merchants’  Bank,  Boston,  $ 4,900,000.  In  New  York, 
there  are  three  banks  with  loans  above  $ 4,000 ,000 ; five,  above 
$ 3,000,000 ; and  three,  above  $ 2,000,000. 

In  the  item  of  coin,  the  New  Orleans  banks  are  more  strongly  forti- 
fied; their  five  banks  having  ordinarily  $7,000,000,  — the  largest 
amount  of  which  is  in  the  Bank  of  Louisiana,  $ 2,900,000.  In  New 
York,  the  Bank  of  America,  $ 1,051,000 ; Bank  of  New  York, 
$ 1,008,000.  The  Philadelphia  Bank,  $ 665,000.  The  Suffolk  Bank, 
Boston,  $ 420,000. 

The  heaviest  business  in  proportion  to  capital  is  tliat  of  the  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Cincinnati,  viz.  capital,  $ 50,000 ; circulation,  $ 49,000 ; 
individual  deposits,  $ 397,000  ; loans,  $ 406,000. 
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Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States. 

Few  moneyed  institutions  show  the  uniform  management  of  the  Bank 
of  Baltimore.  The  bank  commenced  business,  January  2,  1797,  and 
has  had  no  interruption  to  its  semiannual  dividends  from  that  period  to 
the  present,  nearly  fifty-five  years.  Its  first  cashier  was  elected  in 
1796,  and  held  office  until  June,  1841,  when  his  successor  (and  present 
incumbent)  was  elected.  Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of 
that  bank  is,  that  the  three  presidents  of  the  institution  from  1796  to 
1841  were  members  of  the  first  board  of  directors. 


COINAGE  OF  THE  MINTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
From  their  Organization  to  September  30,  1851. 


7V1W7. 

Year  1848. 

Year  1849. 

Tear  1860. 

9 month* 
1851. 

Philadelphia*  — Gold, 

. • 52,741,360 

• 2,780,930 

• 7,918,332 

• 27,766,446 

• 35,426,513 

Silver,  . 

02,748,21 1 

420,060 

922,950 

409,600 

283,874 

Copper,  . 

. 1,145,691 

64,158 

41,984 

44,468 

85,443 

• 116,636,153 

• 3,266,138 

• 8,913,266 

• 28,210,513 

• 35,795,830 

New  Orlhahs.  — Gold,  • 

. 16,189,366 

358,600 

464,000 

3,619,000 

7,500,000 

Silver,  • 

8,418,700 

1,620,000 

1,192,000 

1,456,500 

206,000 

Charlotte  — Gold,  . 

. 1,656,060 

364,330 

361,299 

347,791 

217,934 

Dahlomboa*  — Gold,  • 

8^18,017 

271,762 

214,130 

268,502 

190,162 

Total,  .... 

. • 146,117,296 

• 6,879,720 

• 11,164,696 

• 33,892,306 

• 43,909,916 

Total,  • 239,963,933. 

Gold,  of  Domestic  Production, 

, DEPOSITED  AT  THE  MlNTS  TO  SEPT. 

30, 

1851. 

To  1847. 

Tear  1848. 

Tear  1849. 

Tear  1860. 

9 month* 
1851. 

Philadelphia. — California, 

• • e 

• 44,177 

• 5,481,439 

• 31,667,506 

• 31,300,106 

Other, 

• 7,797,141 

197,367 

285,663 

122,801 

96,340 

New  Orleans. — California, 

• • e e 

1,124 

669,921 

4,676,767 

6,310,468 

Other,  • 

119,699 

11,469 

7,260 

4,464 

886 

Charlotte.  — California, 

• e e • 

• • e 

• . • 

. . . 

12,806 

Other,  . 

1,673,718 

370,786 

390,732 

320,289 

202,256 

Daklohsoa.  — California, 

• ... 

• • • 

• s • 

30,025 

70,926 

Other,  . 

3,218,017 

271,763 

244,131 

217,673 

129,376 

Total*, 

. •12,808,575 

• 896,675 

• 7,079,144 

• 36,938,314 

• 38,125,164 

California  Gold,  , . 

• . • 

• 816,301 

• 6,161,360 

• 36,273,097 

• 37,694,297 

Other  domestic, 

. •12,808,675 

61,374 

927,784 

665,217 

430,867 

ComnwoiAL  aitd  Railroad  Bask  op  Vioksburq. — Several  years  since,  the 
iheri/T  of  this  county,  and  ex  officio  tax-collector,  levied  upon  the  assets  of  the  Com- 
mercial and  Railroad  Bank  of  Vicksbnrg,  for  the  State  and  county  taxes  (oyer 
1100  000)  assessed  against  the  Bank.  To  prevent  a sale  of  the  assets,  an  injunction 
Iras  sued  oat  by  the  bank.  The  cause  was  argued,  and  Chancellor  Cocke,  a few  days 
since  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  dissolved  the  injunction.  We  presume 
dot  the  case  will  be  taken  up.  If  it  is  not,  a very  large  amount  of  assets  will  be  sold 
by  the  sheriff.  — Vtcktbarg  Whig. 
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THE  FINANCES  OF  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS. 

Statistical  Tabus  of  Bubofbam  Fihakos, — showing  tSs  Population,  Dbs*,  Abut,  Natal 
FoACS,  AMO  GOMS  OF  1KB  SbTBBAL  StATBB  OB  Nations  OF  EdBOFB  ; WITH  OoMFABATITB  TaBUB  OF 

Bnniuii 

From  the  London  Correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 

London,  September  25,  1851. 

The  countries  of  Europe  are  burdened  at  this  time  with  an  aggregate 
national  debt  of  £ 1,735,056,000  sterling,  of  which  Great  Britain  owes 
nearly  one  half ; there  is  also  in  circulation  in  Europe  no  less  than 
£ 189,214,278  in  paper  money,  taken  and  held  upon  the  credit  of  the 
property  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  used.  Europe  is  therefore  mort- 
gaged to  the  amount  of  £ 1,924,270,278,  constituting  a debt  of  very 
nearly  £ 7 2s.  due  from  every  man,  woman,  or  child  which  it  contains, 
or,  reckoning  five  to  a family,  of  £ 35  10s.  upon  each  head  of  a family. 
Every  child  comes  into  the  world  liable  to  that  encumbrance ; every 
person  goes  out  of  it  with  that  liability  undischarged.  This  is  a curious 
state  of  things  ; but  we  think  the  following  tables,  drawn  from  authentic 
sources,  will  substantiate  it  How  has  it  been  brought  about  ? Since 
every  countiy  in  Europe  has,  and  has  had  for  centuries,  a government 
of  some  kind  or  other,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  present  position  is  the 
work  of  those  governments.  How  has  the  amount  of  debt  been  in- 
curred? In  great  measure,  nay,  almost  entirely,  through  the  wars 
entered  into  and  waged  by  those  governments  against  each  other,  either 
to  resent  alleged  national  wrongs,  or  to  gratify  national  pride,  or  pro- 
mote national  aggrandizement ; or,  in  some  countries,  to  indulge  the 
ambition  of  emperors  and  kings,  and  the  schemes  of  cabinets  and  prime- 
ministers.  Again,  a considerable  portion  of  this  debt  has  been  created 
by  the  maintenance  of  large  armies  in  time  of  peace.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  no  less  than  2,773,833  men  under  arms  in  Europe,  all 
of  whom  are  consumers  of  the  produce  of  others,  without  adding  to  the 
general  stock  in  any  way  whatever.  To  pay  the  interest  of  this  aggre- 
gated national  debt ; to  support  the  large  standing  armies ; to  fit  out  and 
man  and  maintain  2,703  vessels  of  war ; to  support  the  dignity  of 
courts ; to  meet  the  expenditures  of  princes ; to  provide  for  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for  all  the  other 
purposes  for  which  governments  are  and  should  be  instituted,  a revenue 
of  £ 232,000,000  is  annually  raised  in  Europe,  constituting  a tax  for  the 
support  of  government  of  x0  17s.  2 d.  upon  every  person  living  there. 
This  amount  may  appear  small  when  thus  divided  among  the  entire 
population  of  Europe  ; but  when  the  annexed  table  is  looked  at,  it  will 
be  found  that  it  bears  very  hard  upon  some  of  the  principal  countries. 
Can  this  amount  of  national  debt  be  much  increased  ? We  think  not. 
There  is  a point  at  which  the  capability  of  a nation  to  bear  additional 
burdens  must  cease.  Communities  are  subject  to  the  same  law  as  indi- 
viduals in  this  respect  This  lesson,  we  think,  has  been  learned  by 
some  of  those  who  sway  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  we  think  others 
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are  fast  learning  it  Besides  the  inability  of  the  nation,  there  is  also  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people  to  contend  against,  and  both  combined  will, 
we  diink,  prolong  the  present  state  of  European  peace.  But  to  the 
tables  we  have  spoken  of.  The  first  is  compiled  from  one  given  in  the 
Kolner  Zeitvmg. 


Stats  or  Nation, 

Debt  in  Prus- 
sian Dollars. 

Mm  m Army. 

Vessels  in 
Fleet. 

Chin*. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  . 

5,000,000,000 

189,000 

678 

18,000 

27,600,000 

Spain,  . 

1,300,000,000 

160,000 

60 

721 

13,000,000 

Austria,  • 

1,100,000,000 

600,000 

a 156 

600 

36,000,000 

Russia,  t 

733,000,000 

700,000 

6 616 

7,000 

# 70,000,000 

Holland,  . , 

731,000,000 

60,000 

125 

2,600 

3,600,000 

Prussia,  . 

• 

180,000,000 

e 121,000 

47 

114 

17,000,000 

Fiance, 

1,330,000,000 

806,463 

328 

8,000 

36,000,000 

Belgium, . . 

♦ 

165,000,000 

90,000 

6 

36 

6,000,000 

Portugal,  . 

160,000,000 

38,000 

36 

700 

3,600,000 

Papal  States,  . 

• 

180,000,000 

19,000 

6 

24 

3,200,000 

Stadfaia,  . , 

180,000,000 

38,000 

60 

900 

4,250,000 

IhplM,  . . 

• 

100,000,000 

43,000 

15 

484 

8,600,000 

Bavaria, 

82,000,000 

67,000 

• • 

a • 

6,000,000 

Deo  mark,  . 

e 

80,000,000 

90,000 

33 

1,120 

2,760,000 

tonj,  . 

43,600,000 

86,000 

• e 

2,000,000 

Ttakej,  . . 

40,000,000 

220,000 

66 

800 

12,600,000 

Hamburg,  . . 

34,000,000 

1,800 

a e 

e • 

170,000 

Baden , • 

• 

33,000,000 

18,000 

e s 

• e 

1,600,000 

Hanover,  . 
Wntemberg,  . 

30,368,000 

81,000 

e a 

e e 

2,000,000 

• 

88,000,000 

19,000 

• • 

a • 

2,000,000 

Greece, 

86,000,000 

8,900 

34 

131 

1,000,000 

Mecklenburg, 

• 

10,000,000 

4,700 

540,000 

Tuacanj,  . 

10,000,000 

10,000 

10 

15 

1,700,000 

66,000 

Frankfort, 

• 

7,000,000 

1,300 

e • 

• a 

Brunswick, 

6,800,000 

3,000 

e e 

e • 

300,000 

Duchy  of  Hem, 

e 

6,200,000 

42,000 

• e 

900,000 

Electoral  Hem,  • 

6,000,000 

11,000 

• s 

800,000 

Lobeck,  . . 

• 

6,000,000 

490 

e e 

• • 

60,000 

Sue- Weimar,  • 

4,000,000 

2,000 

• e 

a a 

76,000 

Schleewfck,  Ax., 

• 

4,000,000 

• • 

a • 

• • 

660,000 

Anhalt,  . • 

3,500,000 

700 

# e 

a • 

d 150,000 

Bremen,  • . 

• 

3,000,000 

600 

e • 

# a 

80,000 

Saxe-Ooburg,  . 

2,666,000 

1,900 

• e 

a • 

160,000 

Saxe-Metningan, 

# 

2,600,000 

2,400 

e e 

800,000 

Nairn, 

2,000,000 

3,600 

• • 

a a 

426,000 

Pinna,  . 

• 

1,800,000 

6,000 

s • 

a a 

600,000 

Anhalt, 

1,600,000 

390 

• e 

60,000 

Sue-AHeoburg, 

• 

1,600,000 

1,000 

e a 

a • 

160,000 

Norway,  . 

1,500,000 

93,000 

160 

660 

1,200,000 

Oldenburg, 

• 

1,200,000 

600 

• a 

80,000 

Hesec  Homburg, 

800,000 

360 

e • 

a a 

26,000 

Schwarzburg,  . 

• 

&o,ooo 

640 

a 

m a 

00,000 

Sweden,  • 

• • e 

84,000 

340 

8,400 

3,600,000 

Modena,  . 

• 

i a • 

3,800 

a • 

626,000 

Uppe-Itotmold,  . 

• e • 

890 

a e 

• • 

110,000 

Bam,  . 
Waldeck,  . . 

• 

• 91 

750 

• a 

• • 

130,000 

• • • 

620 

e • 

• • 

60,000 

Switzerland,  * 

# 

• t • 

69,500 

a a 

• • 

8,600,000 

Shn  Marino, 

e a • 

• • • 

a a 

• • 

8,000 

«,  Including  gim-boata ; A,  175  vaaeels,  440 

gnu-boats ; c, 

ww-fceUag , 493,000 ; d,  InciwU.  tb.  Urn* 

erUow  of  AnbUt. 
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The  totals  of  the  preceding  colums  sum  up  thus : — 

Debt #11,667,0(4,000  Gun 44,106 


Man  in  army, 2,773,833  Population,  . • 271,403,000 

Vessels  In  fleet, 2,763 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  with  a population  of 
1,750,000,  maintain  an  army  of  6,800  men,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute 
of  3,000,000  piastres  to  Turkey.  Servia,  with  a population  of  1,000,000, 
maintains  an  army  of  3,000,  and  pays  an  annual  tribute  of  2,000,000 
piastres  to  Turkey.  The  debts  of  the  various  nations  are  expressed  in 
Prussian  dollars,  whose  current  value  is  3*.  English.  According  to  the 
above  table,  the  national  debt  of  Europe,  divided  among  the  inhabitants, 
makes  each  person  indebted  0 42.5  or  £ 6 Is.  6d.,  or  each  head  of  a 
family  about  £ 30  in  debt ; whilst  the  standing  armies  of  Europe  make 
one  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  adult  and  able  male  population  a soldier. 
There  are,  besides,  the  seamen  requisite  to  man  2,763  vessels  of  war. 

There  is  another  very  important  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject,  and 
that  is  the  amount  which  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  people  and  the 
resources  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are  taxed,  in  consequence  of  the 
system  which  has  been  carried  on,  either  through  the  ambition  or  the 
tyranny  of  their  rulers,  or  the  turbulence  and  irregularities  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  following  brief  table,  comprehending  some  of  the  principal 
countries  in  Europe,  will,  in  some  degree,  present  this  view. 


Cotmtrim. 

Revenue . 

Proportion 
raised  per 
Bead: 

Proportion 
paid  by  each 
Family. 

£•.  d. 

£ ••  d. 

Great  Britain, 

. . • £60,000,000 

1 16  4 

8 1 8 

France, 

. . . . 67,000,000 

1 17  6 

9 8 6 

Austria, 

< . . #100,000,000 

0 8 4 

2 1 8 

Prussia, 

. . . . 60,000,000 

0 10  7 

2 12  11 

Russia, 

. . . 110,000,000 

0 4 8 

1 3 4 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

. . . . 40,000,000 

1 14  3 

7 11  3 

. . . 31,000,000 

0 18  7 

4 12  11 

8|*ln 

. . . . 80,000,000 

0 18  6 

4 12  1 

Portugal, 

. . . 18,000,000 

0 16  6 

3 17  1 

Denmark, 

. . . . 12,600,000 

0 13  7 

3 7 11 

Sweden, 

, . . . 10,600,000 

0 6 8 

1 13  4 

Papal  States,  .... 

. . . . 16,000,000 

0 14  1 

3 10  6 

Naples, 

. . . 31,000,000 

0 10  11 

2 12  7 

Tuscany, 

. . . . 18,000,000 

1 11  0 

7 18  9 

Sardinia,  , . . v , 

. . . 22,000,000 

0 16  6 

3 17  6 

Turkey 

. . . . 17,000,000 

a 4 1 

1 0 6 

Switxerland, 

. . . 400,000 

0 0 6| 

0 2 4f 

8an  Marino,  .... 

. . . . 8,820 

0 3 4 

0 16  8 

We  have  no  means  of  calculating  what  proportion  of  the  revenue 
raised  in  each  country  is  expended  in  paying  die  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  or  how  much  is  employed  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, how  much  for  domestic  purposes,  or  in  improvement  of  the 
country  ; but  when  we  are  furnished  with,  as  the  tables  given  do  furnish, 
the  amount  of  national  debt,  that  of  annual  revenue,  the  number  of  the 
people,  and  that  of  the  standing  army,  with  the  entire  amount  of  reve- 
nue raised  from  each  person  and  each  head  of  a family,  we  may  form 
a pretty  good  idea  of  the  state  of  a country,  particularly  when  we  add 
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to  these  materials  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  internal  resources, 
and  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  position  of  the  various  countries, 
as  constituting  their  ability  to  bear  taxation.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are 
told  by  our  political  economists,  that  the  total  annual  income  of  Great 
Britain,  arising  from  property  and  employment  and  industry  of  every 
kind,  is  £ 550,000,000  ; the  amount  of  taxation  is,  in  round  numbers, 
about  £ 50,000,000,  or  one  eleventh  part  of  the  income ; therefore,  the 
average  amount  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  is  one  eleventh  of  a per* 
son’s  income. 

Again,  in  France  the  annual  amount  arising  from  incomes  and  em- 
ployments of  all  kinds  is  estimated  as  being  £ 320,000,000.  The  an- 
nual amount  of  taxation  or  of  revenue  raised  for  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment we  have  taken  at  £ 67,000,000,  but  it  is  estimated  as  being 
£ 70,000,000.  At  the  lesser  amount,  however,  it  is  more  than  one  fifth 
of  the  entire  income  of  the  country.  The  Frenchman,  therefore,  pays 
one  fifth  of  his  income  and  earnings  to  support  the  government,  the 
Englishman  only  one  eleventh.  If  we  knew  the  entire  annual  income 
of  all  the  countries  in  our  table,  we  could  make  a similar  comparison, 
and  we  should  find  in  some  of  them  a much  higher  proportion  paid  for 
the  support  of  government  than  is  paid  in  France.  The  subject  is  highly 
suggestive,  but  we  will  not  pursue  it  further  at  present. 


FINANCIAL  EMBARRASSMENTS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 

POWERS. 

From  the  London  Times,  October  7. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  exceptional  and  precarious 
state  of  Europe,  than  the  almost  universal  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  Continental  powers.  With  the  exception  of  Holland,  whose  budget 
for  1852  displays  a surplus  of  upwards  of  three  million  florins  over  the 
actual  expenditure,  and  this  country,  where  the  public  revenue  has 
undergone  the  largest  amount  of  reductions  without  diminishing  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  be  any  govern- 
ment in  Europe  not  living  beyond  its  means  ; and  although  the  world  is 
at  peace,  with  no  extraordinary  causes  to  exhaust  the  public  purse,  ex- 
cept the  dread  of  revolution  or  the  passion  for  vast  industrial  specula- 
tions, the  revenues  of  foreign  nations  are  everywhere  strained  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  taxation,  and  continual  appeals  are  made  to  credit  to 
support  a structure  which  rests  upon  this  unsound  foundation.  This 
state  of  things  is  common  to  the  most  opposite  forms  of  government 
and  the  most  distinct  interests.  If  we  remember  rightly,  it  was  the 
French  republic  that  began  the  series  of  loans  which  have  followed  each 
other  with  a rapidity  only  known  before  in  the  height  of  war,  and  then 
only  known  to  the  people  of  this  country,  who  backed  the  bills  of  every 
class  of  their  allies.  The  Revolution  of  1848  found  France  in  a position 
vol.  i.  42 
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of  financial  tension,  relying  on  the  continuance  of  the  prosperity  she 
had  enjoyed  for  the  preceding  ten  years.  When  that  prosperity  was 
abruptly  interrupted,  the  liquidation  of  her  outstanding  engagements  could 
only  be  met,  and  was  met  only  in  part,  by  an  enormous  extraordinary 
contribution,  a loan  as  soon  as  the  credit  of  the  republic  was  somewhat 
restored,  and  a constant  augmentation  of  the  floating  debt,  which  is  still 
going  on.  France  was  followed  by  Russia,  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
die  Russian  loan  has  proved  the  only  one  of  these  recent  speculations 
which  found  much  favor  with  the  capitalists  of  this  country,  because  its 
object  was  definite,  and  its  amount  small  in  comparison  to  the  resources 
of  the  empire.  The  negotiation  of  that  loan  was,  in  fact,  to  the  Russian 
government,  more  an  object  of  convenience  than  of  necessity.  The 
lesser  states,  which  had  been  actively  engaged  in  war,  Sardinia  by  her 
own  folly,  and  Denmark  by  the  folly  of  ner  assailants,  were  the  next 
candidates  for  relief,  and  their  wants  were  likewise  supplied  on  not  un- 
favorable  terms.  The  Pope  was  compelled,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  to 
throw  himself  On  the  mercy  of  the  Jews,  and  obtained  with  difficulty  a 
sum  sufficient  to  buy  up  the  spurious  notes  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
to  put  a few  bajocchi  in  circulation  in  the  Holy  City.  Prussia  had  flung 
away  thirty  millions  of  dollars  on  an  absurd  bravado ; and  though  her 
finances  are  still  in  a better  condition  than  those  of  many  of  her  neigh* 
bors,  from  the  care  with  which  they  had  been  administered  in  former 
years,  the  efficiency  of  her  army,  the  value  of  her  paper  currency,  and 
the  continuance  of  her  public  works,  depend  mainly  on  the  credit  she 
may  find  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Austria  had  been  laboring  through* 
out  the  present  century  with  all  the  evils  of  financial  embarrassment,  — 
an  inadequate  revenue,  a vicious  and  depreciated  currency,  and  a sys- 
tem of  taxation  at  once  oppressive  to  the  people  and  unproductive  to  the 
state.  The  convulsion  of  1848,  which  imposed  upon  her  the  necessity 
of  enormous  military  efforts  in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  at  home,  found  her 
in  this  state.  It  is  surprising  that  means  were  found  at  all  to  perform  all 
that  was  required  of  her,  or  that  her  ministers  had  chosen  to  undertake. 
But  somehow  or  other  the  thing  was  done,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
eight  millions  sterling  are  now  urgently  required  to  carry  on  the  service 
of  the  Empire,  though,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  finance  depart- 
ment and  the  Vienna  bankers,  not  much  more  than  half  this  money  is  at 
present  forthcoming. 

Many  circumstances  have  conspired  to  facilitate  these  financial  opera- 
tions, which  would  have  appeared  impossible  at  any  former  period. 
Money  has  been  abundant  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  at  least 
since  the  Continent  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  first  dread  of  general  war.  The  moneyed  interest  is  so  closely- 
united  in  all  parts  of  Europe  by  the  intercourse  of  a long  peace,  that, 
although  the  borrowers  consist  of  every  race  and  government  on  the 
Continent,  they  may  be  said  to  bank  with  the  same  firm ; and  the 
amount  of  capital  engaged  in  this  manner  is  already  so  large,  that  the 
leading  houses,  by  whom  these  advances  have  been  made,  are  compelled, 
in  self-defence,  to  make  further  sacrifices  to  avoid  a catastrophe  by 
which  they  would  be  the  chief  sufferers.  The  same  machinery  is,  in 
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fact,  applied  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  cause  of  absolutism,  — to 
dethrone  a sovereign  in  one  place,  or  to  restore  him  in  another ; and  as 
pecuniary  resources  are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  all  these  under- 
takings,  the  political  operations  we  are  called  upon  to  witness  rest,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  means  of  action  foreign  to  the  country  in  which  they 
occur,  — a circumstance  which  tends  to  make  governments  independent 
of  public  opinion  in  the  countries  they  govern,  as  long  as  they  retain 
any  credit  abroad. 

But  though  governments  may  borrow  money,  and  capitalists  may 
advance  it,  if  these  operations  are  any  thing  more  than  fictitious  con- 
tracts or  stock-jobbing  bargains,  the  nation  itself,  in  whose  name  they 
are  made,  finds  itself  permanently  encumbered  by  these  dangerous  ex- 
pedients to  meet  the  evil  of  the  day.  Nothing  is  ordinarily  done  with 
more  levity  by  a minister,  or  even  voted  with  more  carelessness  by  a 
public  assembly,  than  the  issue  of  a loan,  which  enables  men  to  provide 
against  their  own  difficulties  by  assigning  the  chief  burden  of  them  to 
posterity,  and  so  either  cheating  their  creditors  or  encumbering  their 
heirs.  But  the  facility  with  which  such  transactions  may  be  conducted 
in  our  times  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  features  in  the  case,  both  be- 
cause it  enables  and  encourages  governments  to  do  what  they  have  no 
means  of  doing  from  their  positive  resources,  and  because  it  places  large 
amounts  of  private  property  in  jeopardy.  Under  circumstances  of  far 
less  gravity  than  those  now  impending  over  Europe,  what  incalculable 
sums  have  been  lost  by  British  bondholders,  from  the  rashness  and  mis- 
placed liberality  with  which  loans  were  advanced  a few  years  back  to 
every  state  then  struggling  for  independence  or  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  reiterated  demands  of  the  more  absolute  powers  for  money 
to  keep  up  their  system  of  military  defence  against  the  revolution  are, 
on  the  face  of  them,  less  worthy  of  confidence,  since  they  find  them- 
selves engaged  in  this  struggle  at  a time  when  their  ordinary  revenues 
were  already  completely  appropriated,  and  they  have  found  no  means 
to  improve  their  bona  fide  resources. 

It  is  impossible  to  witness  this  state  of  things,  which  exists  but  too  ex- 
tensively over  the  Continent,  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  gov- 
ernments, relying  for  their  existence  on  such  extrinsic  support,  oontain 
within  themselves  a principle  of  destruction.  During  war  such  efforts 
and  sacrifices  may  be,  and,  indeed,  must  be  made ; but  every  war  is 
carried  on  with  the  hope  that  each  campaign  will  be  the  last,  that  each 
successive  loan  will  enable  the  belligerents  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
close,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  public  finances  will  again  be  restored. 
It  is  not  so  when  war  is  smothered  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  gov- 
ernments are  in  arms  against  vast  bodies  of  their  own  subjects.  Nay, 
the  very  causes  of  that  hostility,  and  the  elements  of  popular  discontent, 
are  continually  aggravated  by  the  means  thus  employed  to  repress 
them ; and  this  avalanche  of  debt  must  one  day  crush  those  who  roll  it 
along.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  curious  fea- 
tures in  the  case,  that  fresh  popular  revolutions,  even  if  they  were  suc- 
cessful, would  not  at  once  be  followed  by  greater  economy  in  govern- 
tnent,  or  by  a judicious  limitation  of  public  expenditure.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  we  have  seen  that  the  ambition  or  inexperience  of  democratic 
governments  in  Europe  leads  to  an  enormous  amount  of  prodigality. 
But  whether  by  absolutism  or  by  democracy,  these  excesses  are  a con- 
stant cause  of  instability  to  existing  governments,  and  of  danger  to 
those  which  are  to  succeed  them.  They  are  an  embarrassment  now, 
they  will  be  ruin  hereafter ; and  no  form  of  government  can  discharge 
its  primary  duties  to  a nation  which  fails  to  preserve  the  balance  be- 
tween its  revenue  and  its  expenditure,  to  enlarge  the  former  by  giving 
freedom  to  industry,  and  to  reduce  the  latter  within  the  real  resources 
of  the  country. 


THE  CRISIS  OF  1852  IN  EUROPE. 

From  the  London  Standard  of  Freedom,  October  4, 1851. 

The  French  are  busy  preparing  for  1852.  Many  families  usually 
resident  in  Paris  have  made  their  arrangements  to  remain  in  the  country 
this  winter.  From  Jersey  we  learn  that  families  are  arriving  there,  who 
intend  to  reside  out  of  France  until  the  crisis  is  over.  M.  Leon  Faucher, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  summoned  the  prefects  and  sub-prefects 
around  him,  and  lectured  them  respecting  their  duties,  and  cautioned 
them  on  no  pretext  whatever,  except  a summons  of  the  government,  to 
abandon  their  districts.  The  effect  of  the  ordinance  against  foreigners 
would  be  (if  it  were  practicable,  which  it  is  not)  to  give  the  police  a 
knowledge  of  every  foreigner  in  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

Will  the  solution  be  violent  or  peaceable  ? Nearly  every  body  antici- 
pates violence.  Fear  is  the  prevailing  feeling.  Rut  there  are  not  want- 
ing men  entitled  to  attention  who  think  things  may  pass  off  peaceably. 
Lord  Palmerston,  indeed,  compares  the  fears  respecting  the  crisis  of  1852 
with  the  horrors  which  it  was  predicted  would  issue  out  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851.  Certainly  the  fears  respecting  the  Exhibition  have  been 
memorably  falsified,  and  undoubtedly  they  were  entertained  by  a very 
different  class  of  persons  from  those  who  look  with  apprehension  to  the 
perplexities  and  confusions  of  1852.  Those  never  seemed  very  reason- 
able fears  which  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the  most  intelligent 

Stersons  of  the  present  generation  of  the  world  could  not  meet  in  London 
br  a most  beautiful  and  peaceful  demonstration  without  causing  scenes 
of  riot  and  bloodshed.  But  the  fears  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  hopeful 
observers  of  public  affairs  in  respect  to  1852  have  a real  and  practical 
basis  in  the  difficulties  which  must  really  be  encountered  in  France. 

Will  Louis  Napoleon  quietly  leave  the  Elysee  National  in  which  he 
now  lodges  ? After  being  thrice  an  insurgent,  after  an  election  by  six 
millions  of  suffrages,  after  four  years  of  power,  will  the  maiP  who  pro- 
claimed himself  Napoleon  the  Second  gently  subside  into  the  role  of  a 
private  gentleman  embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  ? It  is  very  gen- 
erally believed  he  will.  No  men  are  more  likely  to  know  his  intentions 
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than  Lords  Normanby  and  Palmerston.  If  Lord  Palmerston  has  good 
reasons  for  believing  in  such  an  exercise  of  the  virtue  of  abnegation, 
the  noble  Foreign  Secretary  may  be  right  in  expecting  1852  to  be  a 
peaceful  year.  Should  this  be  so,  the  prestige  of  the  name  of  Bona* 
parte  will,  by  a strange  reverse  and  contrast  of  influences,  have  ren- 
dered memorable  services  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Republican  France 
ought  to  build  a bridge  of  gold  for  the  retreat  of  this  Pretender-Presi- 
dent. 

But  he  is  to  be  followed  by  another.  The  French  republic  cannot  be 
satisfied  without  a prince  at  the  head  of  it.  The  candidature  of  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  is  serious.  He  has  many  friends  in  France.  It  is 
said  he  would  be  a very  republican  President.  The  newspapers  quote 
very  generally  his  declarations  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage.  “ It  has 
been  proved  to  him,”  he  says,  “ that  it  is  favorable  to  order  and  prop- 
erty ” ; and  “ an  authority  which  speaks  in  the  name  of  universal  suf- 
frage he  declares  is  the  only  one  which  can  save  the  country.”  It 
would  be  an  odd  thing  if  the  suffrage  were  to  be  restored  by  a Bourbon, 
after  being  restricted  by  a Bonaparte ! 

The  restoration  of  universal  suffrage  would  prevent  the  expected  evils. 
It  alone  can  create  an  authority  able  to  dominate  the  crisis.  In  May, 
1852,  three  or  four,  it  may  be  five  millions  of  men,  who  have  three  times 
voted  as  citizens,  will  find  themselves  excluded  from  the  suffrage  as  the 
“ vile  multitude.”  Will  they  submit  to  it  ? Should  they  do  it,  the  event 
would  be  one  of  the  most  curious  in  history.  Such  Frenchmen  would 
be  miracles  of  self-denial.  The  expectation  of  it,  on  which  the  law  of 
the  31st  of  May  rests,  seems  to  us  a superstitious  delusion  of  the  gross- 
est description.  There  are  Frenchmen  who  believe  in  the  cabbage  of 
Rose  Tamisier,  which  was  large  enough  to  feed  a whole  convent ; and 
in  pictures  of  Madonnas  which  bleed  and  wink  ; but  the  political  super- 
stition of  the  men  like  Faucher,  Mol4,  Guizot,  Montalembert,  and  Fal- 
loux,  who  deem  it  safe  at  once  to  disfranchise  5,000,000  of  men,  is  a 
much  wilder  and  sillier  stage  of  imbecile  credulity.  This  delusion  sup- 
poses that  the  people  are  not  flesh  and  blood,  but  dead  wood.  The  re- 
stricted suffrage  has  been  well  described  as  an  infernal  machine  for 
kindling  civil  war  in  all  parts  of  France.  Lord  Palmerston  may  know 
that  this  machine  will  be  abolished  when  the  National  Assembly  meet  in 
November.  We  do  not  know  it  We  therefore  fear  the  machine  may 
do  its  work.  The  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues,  we  remember,  were 
among  the  number  of  those  to  whom  the  events  of  1848  were  a sur- 
prise. We  were  not. 

Necessity  may  compel  the  royalist  factions  of  France  to  combine  in 
favor  of  the  candidature  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  Meanwhile,  we 
notice  two  circumstances  which  show  strikingly  the  hold  which  manhood 
suffrage  has  obtained  on  the  French  people.  The  candidate  of  the 
Bourbonists  at  present  is  Larochejacquelin,  and  of  the  Orleanists,  Join- 
ville ; and  both  are  persons  who  have  declared  themselves  strongly  in 
favor  of  universal  suffrage.  This  institution  is  justly  regarded  by  the 
clearest  thinkers  in  France  as  the  cork  of  safety  for  the  country,  not 
merely  during  a deluge,  as  in  1848,  but  by  the  prevention  of  deluges. 
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In  sixty  years  the  hereditary  principle  has  failed  four  times  in  France. 
It  brought  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  the  block,  it  ruined  Bonaparte,  and  it 
crumbled  down  under  Charles  the  Tenth  and  Louis  Philippe.  Yet  clever 
men  are  to  be  found  who  cannot  rid  their  minds  of  the  prejudice  which 
deems  it  basis  of  stability  and  prosperity.  The  first  republic  of  France 
did  not  feel  it  was  betrayed  and  suppressed.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
people  has  never  failed.  Wherever  it  reigns,  there  are  security  and  pros* 
perity.  In  June,  1848,  it  withstood  the  most  serious  shock  any  govern* 
ment  of  modern  times  has  ever  had  to  sustain.  In  respect  of  fighting, 
nothing  occurred  on  the  Continent  like  the  five  days  of  Paris ; and 
Cavaignac  was  victorious  in  the  name  of  universal  suffrage. 

On  the  whole,  Lord  Palmerston  prophesies  a peaceful  year,  and  we 
hope  he  is  right ; but  we  cannot  see  any  path  to  it  except  that  which  to 
him  and  his  friends  is  an  object  of  aversion  and  scorn,  — the  way  of 
universal  suffrage. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

t 

Sealing-Wax  on  California  Letters. — The  National  Intelligencer  says:  — 
“ Oar  governmental  departments  have  received  official  information  from  San  Francis- 
co that  letters  frequently  reach  there  with  the  envelopes  partially  torn  off,  and  the  ad- 
dress mutilated,  in  consequence  of  the  practice  of  using  sealing-wax  to  secure  the  en- 
velopes. In  passing  through  the  tropics  the  wax  is  invariably  melted  so  as  to  destroy 
all  semblance  of  a seal,  and  not  unfrequently  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  letter  beneath  it, 
and  cause  the  injury  or  destruction  of  the  address  in  separating  the  two.  The  Post- 
master-General therefore  recommends  to  all  persons  having  correspondence  with  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  wax 
in  sealing  their  letters  or  other  papers.” 

United  States  Bank.  — The  United  States  Bank  stock  has  been  resuscitated ; 
20,000  shares  sold  to-day  in  the  market  at  private  sale  for  $ 2 per  share,  and  at  Phila- 
delphia, it  appears,  there  have  been  considerable  sales,  having  advanced  from  S 1 to 
$ 1 1,  $ lj,  and  closing  yesterday  at  $2. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  rise  is  supposed  to  be  in  consequence  of  large  orders  from 
Europe,  — from  Messrs.  Hope  & Co.,  and  others,  who  now  purchase  to  average  the 
stock  long  held  by  them,  costing,  some  of  it,  as  high  as  $ 130  per  share.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  parties  have  been  purchasing  this  stock  for  some  time  past,  for  what 
ultimate  object  is  not  known. 

Other  rumors  are  in  the  street,  to  the  effect  that  the  bank  holds  large  tracts  of  land 
in  Illinois,  which  are  likely  to  be  much  enhanced  in  value  by  the  anticipated  success 
of  R.  J.  Walker  in  obtaining  the  twenty  million  loan,  on  account  of  the  Illinois  Rail- 
road, which  will  pass  through  these  lands.  This  rumor  is  of  slight  importance,  as  we 
learn  that  the  bank  has  disposed  of  the  greater  portion  of  these  lands. 

Those  intimately  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  the  Bank  assert  that  the 
stock  is  entirely  valueless ; but  whether  this  is  so,  or  whether  there  i6  some  secret 
movement  on  foot,  or  an  improved  condition  of  the  assets  of  the  bank,  known  to  but 
few,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

Some  parties  hint  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  foreign  stockholders  to  take  the 
charter,  and  pay  in  new  capital,  or  to  liquidate  or  compromise  the  claims  against  the 
bank,  and  thus  rescue  the  assets  from  the  hands  of  the  numerous  receivers  and  assign- 
ees, to  whom  large  salaries  are  now  paid.  We  do  not  place  any  confidence  in  mis 
rumor,  but  stranger  things  than  this  might  occur.  — Philadelphia  United  Statet 
Gazette* 
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Spanish  Fihikck.  — Between  1828  and  1836  Spain  contracted  nine  foreign  loans, 
amounting  to  44$  millions  of  five  per  cent,  active  stock,  the  annual  charge  on  which 
was  £ 2,212,500,  — and  there  has  accrued  in  unpaid  dividends  upon  those  loans  38J 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  (this  is  exclusive  of  £ 3,075,000  loss  on  the  active,  which 
was  made  into  deferred  stock  in  1834,  and  has  since  been  redrawn  into  active  in 
twelve  drawings).  The  following  account  will  show  what  has  been  done  with  these 
loans  and  dividends. 

I.  The  loans,  i.  e.  44$  millions  of  active  stock.  In  1834,  11  millions  were  made 
into  passive  stock,  — which  pays  no  interest  and  carries  no  coupons,  — the  annual  loss 
to  the  holders  on  which  is  £ 550,000,  and  in  the  seventeen  years  which  have  since  ex- 
pired, £ 9,350,000  has  been  taken  from  them. 

The  present  Finance  Minister  converts  the  remaining  33£  millions  into  a one  per 
cent  stock,  by  which  there  is  a loss  per  annum  of  £ 1.330,000.  So  that  44J  millions 
of  five  per  cent  stock,  with  £ 2,212,500  per  annum  interest,  is  reduced  to  11  millions 
of  passive  (which  pays  no  interest)  and  334  millions  of  one  per  cents,  which  are  to 
pay  £ 332,500  (at  least  for  the  next  four  years,  and  then  to  be  gradually  increased  for 
nineteen  years). 

II.  What  has  been  done  with  the  overdue  interest?  There  has  accrued  on  the  active 
stock  384  millions  in  pounds  sterling  of  unpaid  dividends,  which  have  been  disposed  of 
in  the  following  manner:  — In  1834,  £ 10,500,000  were  made  deferred  stock ; in  1836, 
£750,000,  i.  e.  naif  a year’s  interest,  due  November,  1835,  were  made  into  treasury 
bonds,  — three  per  cents;  in  1840,  £ 6,750,000  were  made  into  three  percents;  in 
1851,  £ 10,250,000  are  to  be  made  into  one  per  cents,  and  £ 10,250,000  are  to  be  con- 
fiscated by  Bravo  Murillo. 

Thus  £ 38,500,000  of  dividend  money,  the  interest  on  which,  reckoned  even  as  ac- 
tive stock  at  5 per  cent,  is  £ 1,925,000  per  annum,  is  reduced  to  £ 327.500  per  annum, 
and  which  is  to  accrue  from  £ 7,500,000  of  three  per  cents,  and  £10,250,000  of  one 
per  cents,  being  all  that  remains  of  £38,500,000,  whicli  was  agreed  to  be  paid  in  hard 
dollars.  The  just  claims,  then,  of  the  foreign  bond -holder  for  interest  on  £44,250,000 
of  stock,  and  £38,500,000  of  interest,  is  £4,137,500;  instead  of  which  he  is  now 
offered  £ 660,000  per  annum,  and  a confiscation  of  £ 10.250,000  of  coupons . 

N.  B.  The  revenue  of  Spain  is  now  double  what  it  was  when  the  loans  were  made, 
and  the  75th  article  of  the  Spanish  constitution  runs  thus  : — “ The  debt  of  Spain  is 
under  the  special  guaranty  or  the  Spanish  nation.” 

France.  The  Crisis.  — Mr.  Walsh,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce , writes  in  a gloomy  strain  respecting  coming  events  in  France.  He  has  been 
in  Paris  for  many  years  past,  and  has  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  In 
a letter  written  to  that  paper  on  the  16th  of  September,  he  says : — 

“ That  great  events  are  just  before  us  is  certain.  The  crisis  of  which  I have  often 
spoken  to  you  is  drawing  very  near.  Between  the  16th  day  of  September  and  the 
middle  or  end  of  next  May  the  destinies  of  Europe  for  probably  half  a century  — 
which  in  these  days  is  a very  long  time — will  be  decided.  A fierce  struggle,  — it 
may  be  a most  desperate  and  bloody  struggle,  — between  liberty,  civil  and  religious, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  hoary  despotism  in  politics  and  religion  on  the  other.  What 
will  be  the  issue  ? God  alone  knows ! 

u I find  that  there  is  a wonderful  activity  here  in  the  political  world.  The  foreign 
ambassadors,  especially  those  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  have  frequent  confer- 
ences, and  are  constantly  sending  and  receiving  despatches.  Nor  are  the  ministers 
resident  of  the  smaller  powers  — such  as  Sardinia,  Naples,  Spain,  the  States  of  the 
Church,  Belgium,  and  Holland  — idle.  Those  of  England  and  the  United  States  are 
wide  awake,  and  the  former  has  not  Kttle  to  do  to  look  after  these  Continental  states, 
and  the  movements  of  their  rulers.” 

Texas  Debt.  — According  to  a report  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
the  ascertained  value  of  the  first  class  debt  is  $3,711,821.76;  of  the  second  and  third 
class,  $ 921,246.93.  The  Austin  Gazette  says  : — 

M As  many  claims  are  filed  which  have  not  yet  been  examined,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  amount  may  be  reduced  below  these  figures.  Of  the  first  class  debt,  all,  ex- 
cept $ 64,175,  falls  within  that  description  of  our  debt  for  which  the  President  has  de- 
cided that  the  revenues  were  pledged,  upon  the  satisfaction  of  which  he  makes  the 
issues  of  the  reserved  five  millions  dependent 
“ The  entire  debt,  ascertained  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1848,  for  that  pur- 
pose amounts  to  the  sum  of  $ 4,630,066.79.  The  ostensible  amount  is  not  stated” 
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Kensington  Bank.  — Complaint  has  been  made  in  some  quarters  of  the  recent  act 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Kensington  Bank,  in  presenting  to  Charles  Keen,  Esq. 
(Cashier)  a service  of  plate,  as  a testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  his  long  and  well* 
tried  services  in  their  behalf ; and  it  has  been  argued  that  the  act  is  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive to  those  stockholders  who  were  not  present.  We  differ  from  this  opinion,  conceiv- 
ing that  every  stockholder  is  bound  to  be  present,  or  to  be  represented,  at  such  meet- 
ings. The  voting  a service  of  plate  to  Mr.  Keen  was  perfectly  legitimate  on  the  part 
of  those  present,  and  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  act  which  would  benefit  them- 
selves and  other  stockholders  by  encouraging  Mr.  Keen  to  remain  in  his  old  position 
as  cashier,  as  it  was  well  known  that  his  earnest  desire  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time, 
to  retire  from  the  post.  He  has  held  this  position  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
bank's  existence,  — nearly  thirty  years,  — and  has  at  all  times  proved  himself  prompt, 
active,  and  efficient.  This  testimonial  has  been  compared  to  others  of  a similar  n*> 
ture,  in  times  past,  where  the  parties  did  not  deserve  such  tokens , and  because  one  or 
two  such  instances  can  be  found,  all  such  pleasant  and  proper  expressions  of  respect 
and  appreciation  are  interdicted.  The  Kensington  Bank  is  regained  as  a “ pet  ” by 
its  stockholders,  and  all  the  business  men  in  that  section  of  Philadelphia  who  deal  with 
it  It  has  done  a vast  deal  of  good,  and  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Keen,  that  this  expression  of  regard  has  been 
made  to  him  ; and  we  have  been  wrongly  informed,  if  a stockholder  can  be  found  who 
objects  to  it.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Keen  are  fully  aware  that  the  salary  he  receives  is 
not  an  adequate  compensation  for  his  time  and  labor,  and  that  his  remaining  in  the 
bank  is  quite  a sacrifice  to  ‘ himself  in  many  respects.  How  appropriate,  then,  is  this 
act  of  the  stockholders,  intended,  as  it  is,  to  cheer  him  in  his  future  efforts.  — United 
States  Gazette . 


The  Cotton  Trade.  — We  lay  before  our  readers  some  important  facts  concern- 
ing the  cotton  trade,  derived  from  a conversation,  this  morning,  with  a gentleman  from 
Mobile,  of  large  experience  in  the  trade.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  cotton  crop  will 
reach  at  least  2,700,000  bales,  or  that  this  amount  will  be  sent  to  market  before  the  1st 
of  July  next.  This,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  will  amount  to  $80,000,000.  The 
greater  part  of  this  crop  will  go  forward,  as  in  past  years,  during  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February.  The  season,  thus  far,  is  unusually  backward, 
scarcely  any  cotton  having  yet  arrived  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  or  Mobile,  owing  to 
the  low  water  in  the  rivers.  At  New  Orleans,  receipts  have  not  been  kept  back  so 
much  on  this  account,  although  Red  River  and  various  tributaries,  of  the  Mississippi 


have  been  very  low. 

The  tightness  of  the  money  market,  and  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  bills  on  the 
North,  and  sterling,  have  thus  far  prevented  operations  to  any  extent.  From  the  fore- 
going, taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  the  continued  high  prices  of  exchanges  in 
Charleston,  Savannah,  &c.,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  absence  of  the  usual  supply  of 
sterling,  and  a consequent  shipment  of  coin  to  Europe.  That  these  shipments  will 
continue  to  any  considerable  extent,  affer  the  close  of  the  present  month,  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  probability.  — Philadelphia  North  American. 


Bank-Note  Paper.  — So  many  new  counterfeits  are  making  their  appearance  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Atwater,  of  New  Haven,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  alteration  of  notes,  &c.,  from  a low  to  a higher  denomination,  is  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  attention  of  banks  and  bankers.  The  following  is  a description 
of  Mr.  Atwater’s  “safety  note  ” : — “ Borders  on  the  end  of  the  note  in  addition  to  the 
figures  which  indicate  the  value  of  the  note,  — a single  border  for  a one-dollar  bill,  — 
two  borders  for  two  dollars,  — and  five  for  five  dollars.  These  are  at  the  left  hand  of 
the  bill.  For  a ten-dollar  note  there  is  a single  border  on  the  right  hand  of  the  bill,  — 
two  borders  for  a twenty-doliar  note,  — and  so  on.  They  are  further  distinguishable 
by  borders  on  the  bottom.  These  borders  change  the  position  of  the  names  of  the 
president  and  cashier,  and  also  of  other  parts  of  the  bill,  so  that  the  general  appear- 
ance of  each  denomination  is  entirely  different  from  every  other, — although  the  pic- 
tures, figures,  and  writings  may  be  precisely  the  same.” 


From  a Virginia  Cashier.  — “From  an  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  as 
a bank  officer,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  only  proper  basis  of  bank  circula- 
tion is  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  commercial  paper,  — paper  that  will  command  it  at 
maturity.” 
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Mamachuutts.  — The  Hadley  Falls  Bank,  at  Holyoke,  commenced  business  on 
Monday,  November  3,  with  a capital  of  $ 100,000.  President,  Chauncey  B.  Rising, 
Esq.;  Cashier,  J.  R.  Warriner,  Esq.  The  notes  of  the  new  bank  have  been  engraved 
in  tnc  first  style  of  the  art,  by  Messrs.  Danforth,  Bald,  & Co.  of  Philadelphia.  Such 
workmanship  cannot  be  successfully  counterfeited. 

Boston.  — Samuel  M.  Allen,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Cochituate 
Bank,  in  place  of  Symmes  Gardner,  Esq.,  resigned. 

Rhode  Island.  — The  following  banks  have  recently  gone  into  operation  in  this 
State. 

Providence,  Bank  of  Commerce.  Cumberland,  Citizens*  Bank. 

41  Bank  of  America.  Wakefield,  Bank  of  the  South  County. 

Woonsocket,  Railroad  Bank.  " Pascoag,  Granite  Bank. 

The  names  of  president  and  cashier  and  capital  of  tjie  above  will  be  found  in  the 
General  Bank  List  contained  in  the  Bankers'  Almanac  for  1852,  now  ready  for  publica- 
tion. 


Changes  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  following  banks : — Bank  of  Bris- 
tol ; Cranston  Bank ; Wakefield  Bank ; Citizens’  Union  Bank ; Centreville  Bank ; 
Hopkinton  Bank ; Exchange  Bank,  Providence : all  which  will  be  found  fully  enu- 
merated in  the  Almanac . 

Connecticut.  — The  Merchants’  Bank,  chartered  by  the  last  legislature,  com- 
menced business  on  the  1st  of  November,  with  a capital  of  S 250,000,  being  one  half 
the  amount  authorized.  The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  influential  men,  selected 
from  the  various  branches  of  trade,  under  whose  control  the  bank  will  pursue  a strictly 
legitimate  business.  President,  Nathan  Peck,  Jr.,  Esq. ; Cashier,  Samuel  K.  Satterlee, 
Esq.,  late  of  the  Farmers’  Bank,  Bridgeport 

New  York.  — The  Grocers’  Bank  commenced  business  early  in  November,  at  the 
comer  of  Barclay  Street  and  College  Place  Capital,  $500,000.  President,  Charles 
Denison,  Esq.  ; Cashier,  Samuel  B.  White,  Esa.  These  gentlemen  occupied  similar 
positions,  during  the  last  two  years,  in  the  Nortn  River  Bank,  Greenwich  Street.  The 
Directors  are  Charles  Denison,  Edward  Elsworth,  M.  Lazarus,  James  dwell,  Wil- 
liam H.  Vankleeck,  Cyras  Knapp,  Alfred  F.  Legrave,  William  R.  Renwick,  Jamea 
Matthews,  James  E.  Brush,  C.  H.  Lillenthal,  John  Armstrong,  Orson  Blunt. 

JPKenix  Bank.  — During  the  storm  of  Wednesday  night,  November  5th,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  enter  the  Phenix  Bank  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  by  getting  into  the 
scuttle  of  the  next  building  and  then  boring  through.  The  operations  were  overheard) 
and  a German,  calling  himself  Rich,  was  found  industriously  at  work  with  an  auger, 
having  bored  eight  or  ten  holes,  and  having  with  him  all  the  useful  instruments  of  hia 
occupation.  His  confederates  were  on  the  roof  and  escaped,  and  he  stated  that  ha 
waa  in  their  employ.  Another  account  states  that  their  object  was  to  enter  Messrs. 
Beebe  & Co.’s  specie  vault,  which  was  in  the  same  building  where  the  robber  waa 
caught. 

Rochester.  — J.  W.  Burbank,  Esq.,  was  elected  President  of  the  Eagle  Bank  at 
Rochester,  on  the  5th  of  September;  David  Cope,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  and  Charlea 
P.  Bissell,  Esq.,  Cashier.  Mr.  Bissell  waa  Cashier  of  the  Western  Bank,  Springfield, 
daring  the  years  1849  - 50. 

Maryland.  — James  H.  Carter,  Esq.,  for  seven  years  Cashier  of  the  Western  Bank 
of  Baltimore,  has  resigned,  in  order  to  join  the  banking  Arm  of  Josiah  Lee  & Co.  of 
that  city.  With  a large  capital  and  an  extensive  business,  accumulated  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  Arm  will  derive  additional  force  from  the  acquisition  of  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Sober t M.  Proud  has  been  promoted  to  the  post  of  Cashier  in  the  Western  Bank. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  which  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Carter 
was  received,  it  was  unanimously  resolved : — 
a fhsst  under  his  management  of  the  executive  department  the  bank  has  justly  at- 
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tuned  the  condition  and  character  claimed  for  it  in  his  letter  of  resignation ; whilst  its 
business  has  been  uniformly  conducted  with  a liberal  regard  to  the  legitimate  clalma 
and  necessities  of  the  trading  community. 

14  Resolved , That  he  is  eminently  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  board,  the  stockholders, 
and  the  customers  of  the  bank,  and  that  he  will  carry  with  him  their  best  wishes  for 
his  happiness  and  success  in  the  extended  career  upon  which  he  is  about  to  enter.” 

Chestertoum . — . The  Farmers  and  Mechanics*  Bank  is  about  to  go  into  operation  at 
Chcstertown,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  George  B.  Westcott,  Esq.  has  been 
elected  President,  and  Samuel  W.  Spencer,  Esq.  Cashier. 

Georgia.  — J.  Milligan,  Esq.  has  been  elected  Cashier  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 
and  Banking  Company,  Augusta,  in  place  of  J.  W.  Wilde,  Esq.,  who  has  resigned  and 
removed  to  San  Francisco. 

Michigan.  — The  Macomb  County  Bank,  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  in  a dor- 
mant state  for  some  years,  has  been  lately  resuscitated  by  some  gentlemen  of  Chicago 
and  Michigan,  who  nave  purchased  the  charter,  liquidated  its  old  indebtedness,  and 
paid  in  a capital  of  S 100,000,  which  may  be  increased  at  the  pleasure  of  the  stockhold- 
ers to  $ 500,000.  An  office  in  connection  with  it  will  be  opened  at  Chicago.  The 
Board  of  Directors  elected  Elon  Farnsworth,  President,  and  H.  C.  Kibbe,  Cashier. 

Indiana.  — James  Winslow,  Esq.  has  been  unanimously  elected  President  of  the 
Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  at  Madison,  vice  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  resigned.  Mr. 
Winslow  was  formerly  extensivelv  and  successfully  engaged  in  the  hardware  importing 
and  jobbing  business  in  New  York,  from  which  he  retired  some  two  years  since. 

Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  — In  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  the  main  question  at  issue 
in  the  recent  election  was  the  formation  of  a General  Banking  Law.  In  the  former 
State  the  Whigs  advocated  it,  and  elected  their  candidate  for  Governor.  In  Illinois 
a law  similar  in  its  details  to  the  General  Banking  Law  of  this  State  was  passed  upon 
by  the  electors  during  the  present  month,  and  the  returns  thus  far  denote  its  acceptance. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  returns  thus  far  are  principally  from  sections 
of  the  State  where  the  want  of  banking  facilities  is  most  severely  felt 

United  States  Bank  Stock.  — A late  rise  in  the  market  price  of  United  States 
Bank  stock  has  been  observed,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  it  was  owing  to  the  antici- 
pated improvement  in  the  property  of  the  bank  at  Cairo,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  A private  letter  from  Amsterdam,  dated  October  25,  has 
been  shown  to  us,  which  probably  gives  the  correct  reason  for  the  unusual  advance  in 
the  stock.  It  says  that  the  Dutch  stockholders  are  about  to  appoint  a committee  in 
reference  to  the  bank,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  its  condition,  and  adopt  meas- 
ures which  may  place  them  in  a more  favorable  position  than  they  now  occupy.  This 
movement,  on  Ibeing  known  at  Amsterdam,  created  a lively  demand  for  stock,  which 
rose  S 1 above  the  previous  quotations.  Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  to  buy  the  stock,  and  from  this  circumstance  its  advance  in  the 
American  market  is  clearly  to  be  traced.  Of  the  special  object  in  contemplation  by 
the  Amsterdam  committee,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  probably  has  some  reference  to 
a reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  trustees,  and  a speedy  winding  up  of  the  concern.  — 
Evening  Bulletin . 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  — In  our  District  Court  yesterday,  judgment  was 
entered  against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  $ 100,000,  besides  some  $ 8,000  to  $ 10,000  more  of  interest  and  costs,  the  judgment 
being  for  the  annual  bonus  of  the  bank  for  which  it  is  liable  under  its  charter.  This, 
we  mink,  is  the  second  judgment  against  the  bank  on  account  of  bonus,  and  will  prob- 
ably dampen  the  ardor  a little  of  those  speculators  in  the  stock  who  are  buying  for  ac- 
count of  foreign  capitalists,  as  is  said  with  the  object  of  resuscitating  the  institution. 
There  were  no  sales  of  shares  yesterday,  and  probably  there  will  not  be  any  until 
agents  are  further  advised  by  their  principal,  Mr.  Peter  Funk,  a bold  and  very  large 
operator  in  our  stock  market.  — Philadelphia  Ledger,  November  19.  . 

Canada.  — F.  A.  Harper,  Esq.,  who  has  ably  and  satisfactorily  filled  the  situation 
of  Cashier  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  Midland  District,  at  Kingston,  Upper  Canada, 
since  its  establishment  in  1832,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Trust  and  Loan  Company  of  Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Harper  is  succeeded 
by  C.  S.  Ross,  Esq.,  hitherto  Cashier  of  the  Montreal  Branch  of  the  same  bank. 
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Boston,  Notkmbsb  25,  1851. 

Exchange  on  London,  60  day*,  110$  to  110). 

Thx  money  market  for  the  past  month  has  exhibited  no  material  changes.  The  amount  of  business 
paper  of  a prime  character,  offered  to  private  capitalists,  has  somewhat  diminished,  or  finds  ready  ac- 
ceptance with  the  banks.  The  pressure  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  has  had  the 
effect  of  curtailing  orders  for  foreign  goods,  and  the  duties  collected  during  the  present  quarter  are  large- 
ly diminished.  We  find  that  the  customs  revenue  for  the  past  quarter  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  • 14,700,000;  involving  the  importation  of  goods  to  the  extent  of  about  sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars. 
It  appears,  also,  that  the  aggregate  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  past  fiscal  year  were 
•210,000,000;  and  the  exports  for  the  same  period,  # 188,000,000. 

When  we  consider  that  the  cotton  exported  last  winter  was  rather  overvalued,  and  that  the  foreign  Im- 
ports are  notoriously  undervalued  to  a great  extent,  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  there  is  an  actual  bal- 
ance against  os,  in  our  foreign  trade  of  the  year,  equivalent  to  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

Nothing  else  can  explain  the  large  and  continued  shipments  of  coin  hence  to  Europe ; amounting, 
■face  January  last,  to  #89,000,000;  viz.  from  New  York,  #38.000,000,  and  from  Boston,  #1,000,000. 
We  maintain  (notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  “ Hancock/'  in  our  present  No.)  that  credits  have  been 
too  cheap  and  business  too  extended  in  this  country  during  the  past  eighteen  months. 

Such  has  been  tbe  facility  of  credit  abroad  and  the  cheapness  of  money,  and  the  flattering  prospects 
Induced  by  California  gold,  that  our  importers  were  led  to  purchase  more  largely  than  the  legitimate 
business  of  tbe  country  would  justify.  The  expansion  was  too  great  and  too  sudden.  The  custom- 
house duties  hare  increased  from  #28,000,000,  in  1849,  to  #51,000,000,  in  1851 ; and  the  imports  from 
• 147,000,000  to  # 210,000,000,  in  the  same  short  period.  The  consequence  has  been  high  rates  of  foreign 
exchange,  and  an  export  of  coin  at  the  rate  of  three  to  six  millions  per  month. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  other  branches  of  business  expanded  also  during  this  period.  Manufac- 
turing has  been  largely  extended,  — railroad  undertakings  to  an  unusual  extent,  — insurance  companies, 
city  and  county  improvements,  &c.,  all  of  which  required  capital.  Lastly,  and  not  the  least,  the  bank- 
ing system  of  the  several  States  became  extended,  upon  the  belief  that  the  metallic  basis  would  become 
enlarged  permanently.  These  observations  apply  to  nearly  every  9tata  In  the  Union.  We  will  compare 
the  condition  of  the  New  York  banks  In  January,  1849,  and  July,  1851,  although,  perhaps,  there  the  con- 
trast is  greater  than  in  other  States. 


Capital . 

Circulation. 

Depomte. 

Due  Bank*. 

Loan*. 

Specie . 

Jan.  1849, 

#44,000,000 

#23,000,000 

#30,000,000 

# 12,000,000 

#76,000,000 

#6,817,000 

July,  1861, 

56,000,000 

27,000,000 

55,000,000 

23,000,000 

118,000,000 

8,900,000 

This  expansion  was  based  upon  the  conviction  that  our  supplies  of  gold  from  California  would  be  about 
fifty  millions  per  annum,  and  that  the  bulk  of  it  would  remain  in  the  country. 

On  the  contrary,  the  New  York  banks  have  at  this  moment  less  coin  than  they  had  in  June,  1849, 
or  eren  in  November,  1847.  There  has  been  a strife  to  keep  the  substance  and  the  shadow  both,  — a vain 
attempt  to  introduce  two  hundred  millions  of  foreign  goods  within  the  year,  and  to  retain  all  the  gold 
that  California  produced.  The  last  four  months  have  witnessed  the  results.  A large  number  of  dry 
goods  jobbers,  manufacturers,  retailers,  and  extensive  firms,  whose  capital  was  supposed  to  be  solid  and 
sufficient,  have  failed.  Bankers,  brokers,  and  stock-dealers  have  likewise  crumbled  under  the  increased 
load  of  obligations  ; and  the  liabilities  of  the  banks  of  one  Slate  have  increased  from  # 121,000,000,  in 
January,  »9,  to  # 174,000,000,  in  July,  1861. 

A more  healthy  tone  of  business  and  the  restoration  of  confidence  will  soon  follow  the  late  pressure. 
The  storm  has  passed,  and  commercial  men  now  see  the  necessity  of  curtailing  their  business  to  such 
limits  as  their  capital  and  facilities  will  sanction.  Three  or  four  months  will  be  required  to  discharge  that 
balance  of  foreign  trade  which  now  maintains  sterling  bills  at  10$  premium.  About  three  millions  of 
coin  will  be  required  monthly  for  foreign  export  until  February  next,  to  pay  for  the  imports  of  last 
spring  and  summer. 

We  now  quote  loans  on  demand,  well  secured,  7 a 9 per  cent.  Prime  business  paper,  7 a 8 per  cent.  In 
New  York,  and  9 per  cent  in  Boston.  The  accumulation  of  capital  In  New  York,  to  a large  extent  on 
Mgn  account,  furnishes  facilities  to  business  men  which  we  do  not  find  in  Boston.  The  tax  levied 
apon  the  banks  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  is  not  only  a 
•zwback  upon  business  men,  but  it  is  to  a large  degree  a burden  upon  the  earnings  and  savings  of  the 
poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan. 
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The  people  of  HHnols  here  confirmed,  at  the  late  election,  the  law  of  the  laot  legislature  In  reference  to 
a system  of  free  banking.  The  tendency  of  this  system  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  thus  (hr,  has  been  the 
creation  of  a large  number  of  banks  with  small  capitals,  and  the  maintenance  of  a large  circulation  upon 
State  bonds,  without  a due  proportion  of  specie.  The  system  does  not  possess  the  stability  and  uniform- 
ity which  mark  the  larger  and  older  banks  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  <kc.  We 
adopt  the  observation  of  a Virginia  cashier,  that  “ from  an  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  as  a 
bank  officer,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  only  proper  basis  of  bank  circulation  is  gold  and  silver 
coin,  or  commercial  paper  that  will  command  it  at  maturity. ” 

The  Illinois  law  authorizes  the  reception  of  Illinois  State  stocks  for  circulation,  at  a valuation  of  90  per 
Cent,  less  than  the  New  York  price  during  the  previous  six  months,  and  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the 
par  value  of  the  stock.  In  caee  of  failure,  the  Auditor  of  Stale  is  authorised  to  sell  the  stock  at  auction, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  and  the  bank  forfeits  its  privileges. 

The  country  circulation  redeemed  by  the  Suffolk  Bank,  in  the  month  of  October,  was  923,800,000. 
Some  stir  has  been  created  by  the  discovery  that  a few  hundred  dollars  of  counterfeit  notes  had  been 
taken  in.  These  were  close  imitations  of  the  genuine  notes  issued  by  the  Claremont  Bank  of  N«w 
Hampshire ; and  such  was  the  execution  of  the  counterfeits,  that  they  deceived  some  of  the  bank  clerks, 
Who  are  noted  experts  in  the  detection  of  spurious  paper. 

The  genuine  plate*  were  executed  ten  years  since  by  the  New  England  Bank-Note  Co. ; and  the  same 
designs  and  similar  work  were  employed  for  several  other  banks,  in  what  are  called  general  plate s. 
These  plates  are  used  by  seven  different  New  England  banks.  Although  this  Is  the  first  successful 
counterfeit  of  the  general  plate,  the  Utter  mode  will  probably  be  discontinued,  and  each  bank  will  select 
for  itself  new  designs  and  order  new  plates,  so  that  its  notes  may  be  readily  discriminated. 

Among  the  Quixotic  schemes  of  the  day,  is  the  proposition  of  the  Macon  convention  of  cotton- planters 
for  the  establishment  of  a mammoth  association,  whose  aim  should  be  the  protection  of  Southern  inter- 
ests. This  proposes  an  organization  of  cotton-planters  for  the  establishment  of  a bank,  with  1 20,000^000 
Capital,  — added  to  which,  extensive  warehouses  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  Apalachicola,  Hew 
Orleans,  Ac.,  for  the  storage  of  Cotton,  and  it*  tale  at  price*  limited  at  10  to  12^  cents  per  pound. 

All  such  combinations  have  the  elements  of  dissolution  within  themselves.  They  are  efforts  to  restrain, 
counteract,  or  alter  the  channels  of,  Trad  a,  and  they  are  always  sure  to  end  in  defeat.  A more  wise 
establishment  would  be  that  of  manufactories  for  the  employment  of  their  own  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ; by  which  the  productiveness  of  the  community  in  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  could  be  largely 
promoted. 

We  learn  from  the  Charleeton  Courier , that  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company  nego- 
tiated in  that  city  laet  week  $ 250,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  company,  guarantied  by  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, bearing  six  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  at  par  ; % 150,000  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  an  eminent 
banking-house  at  Washington,  and  $ 100,000  by  a firm  in  another  city.  The  Stats  of  Tennessee  has  always 
showed  the  most  scrupulous  good  faith  with  her  creditors,  and  her  present  financial  condition  is  very 
prosperous.  This  will  account  for  the  readiness  with  which  those  bonds  were  sold,  and  the  fair  price  ob- 
tained for  them  in  the  present  condition  of  the  money  market 


DEATHS. 

At  New  London,  Connecticut,  on  Monday,  November  17,  John  CL  SUtare,  Esq.,  aged  slxty-one  yean, 
Cashier  of  the  Union  Bank  in  New  London. 

At  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  on  the  6th  of  October,  Ichabod  Wetmore,  Esq.,  Chattier  of  the  Branch 
Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  at  that  place,  in  the  rixtieth  year  of  his  age.  ♦ 


Nones. —The  Essays  furnished  by  various  contributors  for  the  premium  offered  by  the  publishers  of 
this  work,  are  now  before  the  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  P.  Clarke,  J.  B.  Congdon,  and  William 
H.  Foster.  The  result  will  be  made  known  in  our  next  number. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  YOUNG  CASHIERS  ON  THE  DUTIES 
OF  THEIR  PROFESSION. 

A Premium  Essat,  written  for  the  Bankers*  Magazine. 

By  LORENZO  SABINE,  or  Framingham,  Mass. 


lit  September  lest  the  publisher  of  the  Banker*1  Magazine  oflbred  a premium  of  one  hundred  dollars 
far  the  beet  article  upon  the  above  subject  by  a Bank  officer.  Mr.  E.  P.  Clark  of  the  New  England 
Bank ; Mr.  James  B.  Congdon  of  the  Merchants’  Bank,  New  Bedford ; and  Mr.  William  H.  Foster  of 
the  Bank  of  Commerce,  Boston,  agreed  to  act  as  a Committee  of  Award.  These  gentlemen,  having  ex- 
amined the  various  communications  oflbred,  have  unanimously  awarded  the  premium  to  the  author  of 
the  following 

Suggestions  to  Young  Cashiers  on  the  Duties  of  their 

Profession. 

The  Banker s’  Magazine  is  an  instrument  of  good.  The  observation 
of  eveiy-day  life  clearly  shows,  that,  in  consequence  of  disastrous  losses 
by  bank  failures,  of  sorrow  and  ruin  to  friends  by  the  misconduct  of 
hwnlr  officers,  and  of  wounded  feelings  by  reason  of  morose  and  irritable 
cashiers,  many  persons  entertain  strong  dislike  to  banks,  and  to  those 
who  are  connected  with  them.  Such  persons,  forgetting  that  incapable, 
unfaithful,  and  disagreeable  agents  have  been  found  in  all  corporations, 
and  that  bankruptcies  and  defalcations  have  occurred  in  eveiy  walk  and 
punuit,  affect  the  sentiment  of  a celebrated  English  essayist,  and  say. 
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that  “ nothing  truly  good  can  be  expected  from  men  who  are  ever  por- 
ing over  cash-books  and  balancing  accounts.” 

The  Magazine,  then,  by  imparting  correct  information  relative  to  the 
management  of  moneyed  institutions,  and  by  teaching  bank  officers  that 
prudence,  skill,  and  method  are  as  essential  to  success  as  integrity,  is 
performing  a most  valuable  service  to  bankers,  and  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. It  deserves,  and  should  receive,  the  pecuniary  support  of  every 
bank  in  the  United  States.  So,  too,  I venture  to  say,  that  not  only  ex- 
ecutive officers,  but  presidents  and  directors,  are  bound  to  increase  its 
usefulness  by  contributing  to  its  pages  the  results  of  their  experience. 

Banking  has  become  a part  of  the  very  framework  of  our  system  of 
business.  It  exists,  in  some  form  or  other,  everywhere  ; and  will  con- 
tinue, probably,  as  long  as  property  shall  be  bought  and  sold  on  credit 
In  all  coming  time,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  a class  of  men  to  deal  in 
money,  in  promissory  notes,  and  foreign  and  domestic  exchange.  The 
avocation  has  ever  been  honorable,  to  the  last  degree  responsible,  and 
exposed  to  many  and  to  peculiar  temptations. 

Wrecked  and  ruined  bank  officers  are  around  us  on  every  hand.  The 
world,  seemingly  more  inexorable  with  our  profession  than  with  others, 
deals  out  its  direst  maledictions  upon  those  of  us  who  err,  and  will  hardly 
forgive  the  managers  of  a broken  bank,  or  the  officer  whose  “ cash  is 
short,”  even  when  there  is  no  other  guilt  than  credulity,  too  easy  good- 
nature, or  incapacity.  To  stand  upon  our  defence  against  unjust  accu- 
sations, and  to  do  what  we  can  to  diminish  the  causes  of  corporate  and 
of  individual  delinquency,  are  duties  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and 
to  those  who  are  to  succeed  us.  Dispersed,  as  we  are,  over  a vast 
extent  of  country,  we  can  only  correct  public  sentiment,  and  afford 
counsel  and  admonition  to  one  another ; as  well  as  render  our  knowledge 
of  banking  available  as  common  stock,  by  means  of  the  work  established 
for,  and  devoted  to,  our  benefit. 

Banks  with  us,  both  public  and  private,  differ  — as  none  need  to  be 
told  — in  many  things  from  those  of  England  and  of  Continental  Europe. 
It  is  known,  also,  that  our  system  is  far  from  being  uniform,  and  that 
essential  improvements  can  be  made  in  it.  Hence,  whatever  the  value 
of  essays  upon  foreign  banking,  papers  devoted  to  our  own  are  far  more 
useful  to  us, -regarded  as  a class ; and  hence,  too,  the  necessity  for  a 
free  interchange  of  thought  by  bankers  in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 

Entertaining  these  views,  I cannot  but  hope  that  the  Magazine  will  be 
enriched,  from  time  to  time,  not  only  with  “ Suggestions  to  Young 
Cashiers  on  the  Duties  of  their  Profession,”  but  with  articles  on  the 
subject  of  American  banks  and  banking  generally. 

I pass  now  to  topics  immediately  connected  with  the  duties  of  a 
Cashier.  The  limits  indicated  do  not  admit  of  elaborate  reasoning,  but 
demand,  indeed,  that  mere  suggestions  shall  be  made  with  the  brevity 
of  proverbs.  I may  be  permitted,  then,  to  address  myself  to  the  young 
officer,  directly,  and,  as  it  were,  personally. 

You  are  to  lead  a life  so  confined,  sedentary,  and  in  some  respects 
so  mechanical,  that,  unless  you  observe  great  care,  you  will  become,  in 
the  lapse  of  years,  a sort  of  machine  for  computing  discounts,  counting 
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money,  writing  letters,  and  keeping  books.  You  are  to  transact  busi- 
ness, and  to  have  constant  intercourse,  with  men  of  every  shade  of 
character,  of  every  variety  of  disposition,  and  of  every  degree  of  in- 
telligence. Your  temper  is  to  be  tried  by  interruptions  at  the  most 
unseasonable  moments,  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  the  impatient,  or  to 
answer  the  inquiries  of  the  ignorant  or  inquisitive.  You  are  to  be 
tempted  to  embark  in  speculations  in  stocks ; to  be  solicited  to  allow 
overdrawings  and  other  irregularities  by  the  companions  of  your  social 
hours,  and,  it  may  be,  by  one  or  more  of  your  own  directors  ; and  you 
are  to  have  the  same  domestic  cares  and  afflictions,  the  same  personal 
aches  and  pains,  as  other  men  : and  yet  you  are  expected  to  be  ever  at 
your  post,  to  be  ever  courteous,  to  stand  fast  in  your  integrity,  and  to 
seem  cheerful,  and  even  happy.  In  a word,  and  as  Girard  said  at  the  * 

decease  of  his  old  and  faithful  cashier,  “ The  bank  must  go  on ,”  what-  £ 

ever  your  private  griefs,  or  individual  disabilities.  Your  position  is  thus 
one  of  much  difficulty,  responsibility,  and  peril ; and  you  need  a knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  your  physical  being,  the  counsel  of  wise  friends, 
strict  and  daily  self-examination,  and  deep  religious  principle,  to  enable 
you  to  sustain  it  in  health  and  honor.  But  be  of  good  cheer  ; be  a true 
man,  and  you  will  overcome  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a long  and 
of  a useful  life. 

Your  duties  may  be  considered  under  various  heads.  And  first,  those 
which  are  general.  Your  bank  has  secrets ; and,  that  they  be  kept  in- 
violable, adopt  a rule  to  speak  of  its  affairs  only  to  persons  connected 
with  you  in  its  management 

You  should  embrace  every  opportunity  to  acquire  information  as  to 
the  standing  of  your  customers  ; and  whatever  is  imparted  to  you  on  the 
subject,  whether  in  confidence  or  otherwise,  should  be  communicated  to 
your  directors,  and  to  them  alone. 

You  should  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  relative  to  banking,  and 
especially  with  those  of  your  own  State ; and  should  be  familiar  with 
some  work  which  treats  of  notes  and  bills,  of  the  liabilities  of  sureties, 
drawers,  and  indorsers.  I recommend,  as  the  easiest  way  to  obtain,  and 
to  retain,  knowledge  in  these  particulars,  that  you  make  a manual,  or 
brief  digest,  with  marginal  references  to  the  authorities  which  you  con- 
sult 1 

If  your  bank  is  old  enough  to  have  been  through  “ a crisis,”  and,  if 
you  have  not  served  in  it  as  an  inferior  officer,  you  have  much  to  learn 
of  its  past  business.  Such  an  institution,  for  example,  has  a “ sus- 
pended debt  ” account,  or  at  best  overdue  paper  secured  by  mortgage  or 
other  collateral ; and  assets  of  this  description  always  have  a history, 
and  sometimes  a very  intricate,  a very  perplexing  one.  But  you  must 
become  master  of  that  history.  Directors  change  every  year  ; and,  in 
a little  time,  all  who  were  at  the  “ board  ” when  this  class  of  paper  was 
taken  will  have  vacated  their  seats ; while,  then,  some  are  still  in  the 
direction,  make  written  memoranda  of  the  principal  facts. 

Let  it  be  manifest  to  your  associates  and  stockholders,  that  you  feel 
an  interest  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  their  welfare.  To  work  the 
whole  of  your  capital  and  of  your  deposits,  to  keep  both  actively  em- 
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ployed  at  all  times,  and  yet  to  be  always  able  to  meet  your  bills  at  the 
point  of  redemption,  requires  great  wisdom ; and  the  most  skilful  and 
experienced  financiers  sometimes  find  themselves  at  fault,  for  the  mo 
ment.  Still,  your  duty  demands  continual  experiments  to  effect  this  great 
object ; the  recollection  and  correction  of  your  own  mistakes  of  judg- 
ment,  as  well  as  a careful  eye  upon  some  of  your  customers,  who  obtain 
discounts  under  promises  to  give  your  money  “ a good  circulation.” 

Need  I suggest  the  benefits  of  a fixed  system,  and  of  method,  even 
in  matters,  seemingly,  of  little  consequence.  Every  body  finds  — as 
seamen  have  it  — that  “ a stem  chase  is  a long  chase.”  The  business 
of  to-day  should  never  be  deferred  till  to-morrow.  Answer  letters,  and 
file  papers,  at  the  instant.  Remember  every  thing,  if  possible  ; but, 
trusting  to  memory  in  nothing,  let  your  books  contain  a record  of  all 
transactions.  Allow  no  outstanding  bills  against  the  bank  ; and  have  a 
voucher  for  the  smallest  item  charged  to  “ expense  account” 

You  can  be,  and  you  ought  to  be,  ready  for  an  “ examination  ” by 
the  “Commissioners,”  or  other  functionaries  of  the  government,  and 
of  your  own  “ board,”  without  previous  notice,  and  without  the  slightest 
special  preparation.  In  fine,  close  your  vault,  daily,  with  the  reflection, 
that  no  act  has  been  neglected,  and  that,  if  sickness  or  death  should 
occur,  “ the  bank  can  go  on  ” with  no  loss  to  your  family,  sureties,  or 
stockholders.  Do  not  smile  if  I add,  that  your  banking-rooms  should  be 
swept,  and  your  desks  and  counters  be  dusted,  daily ; that  one  “ slut- 
hole  ” is  ample  for  all  the  twine  and  waste-paper ; and  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  official  papers  and  memorandums  in  your  private  drawer 
will  cause  both  you  and  your  associates  serious  delays,  and  much  incon- 
venience. 

Panics  and  pressures  are  as  certain  in  banking  as  storms  in  winter. 
When  either  exist,  firmness  and  courage,  if  not  really  possessed,  must 
be  assumed.  You  are  presumed  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  your 
resources  under  all  circumstances,  and  at  periods  of  general  distrust 
especially  ; and  if  the  amount  of  those  immediately  available  are  insuf- 
ficient for  every  possible  call  upon  you,  thus  advise  your  directors  with- 
out delay.  Should  there  be  “ a run  for  specie,”  pay  your  bill-holders 
the  kinds  of  coin  they  ask  for  so  cheerfully,  and  with  so  careless  an  air, 
that  they  shall  observe  no  reluctance  to  part  with  it,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  apparent  joy  to  be  rid  of  it 

A knowledge  of  human  character  is  indispensable.  Study  it  The 
“ actions,  looks,  words,  and  steps  ” of  your  customers  “ form  an  alpha- 
bet ” ; and  your  “ eyes  are  spectacles  to  read  others’  hearts  with.” 
Careful,  close,  and  continued  observations  will  enable  you  to  detect  a 
counterfeit  man  as  readily  as  you  now  do  a counterfeit  bank-note.  My 
own  experience  is,  that  those  who  change  countenance,  or  the  weight 
of  the  body  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  when  meeting  a full,  searching, 
and  fixed  gaze,  are  not  truthful ; that  those  who  ask  for  additional  ac- 
commodations, prefacing  the  request  with  a story  divided  into  acts  like 
a drama,  are  already  bankrupt ; and  that  those  who  petition  in  whispers, 
in  unnatural  tone  of  voice,  in  a cant,  or  a whine,  are  hypocrites.  Some 
years  hence,  I shall  be  glad  to  ascertain  how  nearly  your  experience 
accords  with  mine. 
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You  should  be  courteous  and  respectful  to  all.  Self-command  is  a 
great  virtue.  Indulgence  of  passion  is  a great  fault.  Impertinence  and 
stupid  ignorance  might  sometimes  he  rebuked,  were  it  not  for  the  danger 
of  contracting  a morose  and  irritable  habit  of  speaking.  There  is  no 
loss  of  dignity,  or  of  self-respect,  in  perfect  silence,  under  the  greatest 
provocation,  and  that,  accordingly,  is  your  safest  course.  The  cashier’s 
popularity  or  unpopularity  gives  character  to  a bank.  The  directors 
are  seldom  visible,  and  sometimes  unknown,  to  occasional  customers  ; 
but  their  executive  officer  is  an  ever  present  and  a known  man,  and 
should  bear  in  mind  the  Latin  proverb,  namely,  to  44  be  cautious  wliat 
he  says,  when , and  to  whom.” 

Should  you  acquire  a reputation,  you  may  be  solicited  to  change  your 
place  ; or,  becoming  discontented,  may  seek  to  do  so  on  your  own  mo- 
tion. In  the  former  case,  you  are  to  consider  your  directors  as  your 
friends,  and,  stating  all  the  facts  fairly,  obtain  their  views  before  taking 
a single  step  to  meet  the  overture  made  to  you.  This  is  an  imperative 
duty  ; and  performing  it  in  honor,  and  acting  under  the  advice  of  wise 
counsellors,  you  can  hardly  come  to  a wrong  conclusion.  I assume 
b0M  that  your  bank  is  sound,  and  that  it  is  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent and  safe  men.  If  unfortunately  otherwise,  if  your  reputation  be 
at  stake,  and  your  directors,  or  a governing  part  of  them,  are  ignorant, 
or  regardless  of  the  principles  of  banking,  or  are  44  speculators, 11  who 
seek  their  own  accommodation,  you  should  retire  at  once.  But  upon 
this  point  I will  not  dwell,  since  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  institutions 
and  such  men  have  nearly  passed  away. 

In  the  latter  case  supposed,  you  may  be  discontented  without  cause. 
I remember  to  have  read  a story,  in  which  one  of  the  characters  was  in 
possession  of  every  thing  that  heart  could  ask,  but  was  miserable  from 
this  very  circumstance,  or  because  he  wanted  — a leant.  Such  persons 
exist  in  real  life.  Be  not  of  that  unhappy  class.  Accommodate  your- 
self to  your  condition.  Do  not  seek  for  happiness  in  change  of  place, 
but  in  change  of  disposition.  44  The  lazy  ox  wishes  for  the  trappings 
of  the  horse,  and  the  steed  sighs  for  the  yoke,”  is  an  old  saw  that  has 
not  yet  lost  its  meaning.  Nor  should  the  topic  be  dismissed  without 
recalling  the  pithy  epitaph  composed  for  the  hypochondriac,  who  quacked 
himself  into  his  grave,  — 44 1 was  well ; but  by  endeavoring  to  be  better 
— am  here.”  Let  the  young  cashier  heed  the  moral  contained  in  these 
several  apt  sayings,  and  remember  that  care  and  perplexity  exist  every- 
where. To  smooth  and  fashion  the  rough  stone  of  life  is  a religious 
duty.  The  change  of  one’s  home  involves  a change  of  society,  of 
privileges  of  worship,  of  schools,  of  facilities  in  travelling,  of  household 
expenses,  of  access  to  books,  and  various  other  essentials  ; and  should 
be  carefully  considered  in  every  aspect  before  it  is  actually  undertaken. 
And  I bestow  the  more  attention  upon  the  point,  because  the  propensity 
to  remove  from  one  place  to  another  is  so  common,  and  because,  within 
the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  many  have  been  ruined,  and  but  few 
have  improved  their  condition,  or  increased  their  happiness,  by  seeking 
a new  abode.  In  middle  age,  the  experiment  is  doubly  hazardous. 
Take  up  a full-grown  tree,  and  will  it  live  unless  some  of  the  old  earth 
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go  with  it  ? Sunder  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  affection ; exchange  old 
faces  and  associations  for  new  ones,  and  what  is  the  condition  of  a man  ? 

To  resume  my  personal  address  to  the  young  cashier.  You  should 
not  possess  an  overweening  desire  of  praise,  nor  invite  commendation. 
Nor  should  you  be  intoxicated  with  your  own  merits. 

You  should  never  speak  of  your  official  acts,  except  in  explanation  and 
in  self-defence.  In  all  pleasantry,  I will  add,  that,  in  old  age,  you  may 
tell  the  son  who  succeeds  you  what  you  were  in  your  youth ; but,  now, 
be  content  with  the  quiet  appreciation  of  others.  Delicate  attentions 
and  marks  of  respect  are  the  surest  and  best  manifestations  of  regard, 
and  if  you  have  these,  do  not  pine  in  discontent  or  discouragement. 

In  your  official  intercourse  with  the  president  and  directors,  observe 
great  deference  ; and  at  the  “ board  ” it  may  be  proper  to  address  the 
former  by  his  title. 

Never  speak  of  the  real  or  supposed  faults  of  character  of  a director 
in  the  social  circle,  nor  bear  tales  or  remarks  from  one  director  to  an- 
other. Whatever  your  preferences,  likes,  and  dislikes,  — and  you  will 
probably  have  both,  — your  conduct  should  be  uniformly  respectful  to 
all.  Whenever  your  opinion  is  asked,  or  given  without  solicitation,  state 
your  views  modestly,  and  in  a conversational  tone  of  voice.  Should 
the  “ board  ” differ  from  you  in  judgment,  and  decide  contrary  to  your 
convictions,  betray  no  feeling,  but  promptly  and  cheerfully  execute  their 
vote. 

Frequent  communications  with  the  directors,  relative  to  the  general 
concerns  of  the  bank  and  to  your  own  particular  duties,  will  be  of  essen- 
tial service  ; since  they  will  thus  obtain  a knowledge  of  details,  and  you 
will  have  the  benefit  of  their  reflections  and  suggestions.  “ Confer- 
ence,” says  the  wise  Lord  Bacon,  “ maketh  a ready  man.” 

Your  style  of  living  is  a matter  of  momentous  consequence ; and, 
possibly,  the  hinge  on  which  your  final  destiny  will  turn.  Not  only  live 
within  your  income,  but  so  regulate  your  expenses  that,  unavoidable 
misfortunes  or  sickness  excepted,  you  shall  be  sure  to  save,  at  least,  a 
quarter  part  of  your  salary,  as  a fund  for  old  age  ; unless,  indeed,  your 
patrimonial  estate  be  ample  for  such  a purpose.  But,  whatever  be  your 
receipts  or  expectations  from  other  sources,  do  not  allow  your  expendi- 
tures to  exceed  your  personal  earnings.  Be  this  the  great  economic 
maxim  of  your  life.  i 

Economy  is  the  parent  of  honesty,  of  freedom,  and  of  mental  ease 
and  quiet.  Poverty  can  never  enter  your  abode,  if  content  with  satisfy- 
ing your  real  wants ; while  you  will  never  enjoy  independence,  if  you 
live  in  accordance  with  the  world’s  caprice.  If  you  possess  an  inordi- 
nate craving  for  great  wealth,  or  a desire  to  indulge  in  luxuries  and 
amusements  such  as  men  of  fortune  alone  can  afford,  you  have  mis- 
taken your  profession,  and  should  abandon  it.  For  your  life,  if  you 
remain  in  it,  will  be  a perpetual  struggle  against  your  natural  inclina- 
tions ; and  the  danger  is,  that,  finally  yielding  to  them,  you  will  involve 
yourself  in  irretrievable  woe. 

The  road  to  disgrace  is  short.  Persons  who  have  traced  the  footsteps 
of  more  than  one  unhappy  bank  officer  that  has  trodden  it,  have  found 
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that  Extravagance  and  Defalcation  were  but  a few  strides  apart.  A 
sensual  man  is  disqualified,  by  his  very  physical  organization,  for  any 
office  in  the  executive  department  of  a bank  ; and  ought  no  more  to  be 
there  than  in  a pulpit.  I make  the  remark  considerately,  — for  good 
reasons, — and  not  to  round  out  a period. 

44  Speculation  in  stocks  ” is  another  fruitful  source  of  ruin,  and  I can- 
not forbear  a word  of  admonition.  The  careful  investment  of  your 
earnings  or  patrimony,  and  a similar  service  for  friends  and  customers, 
define,  in  my  judgment,  the  general  limits  of  your  operations  in  the 
stock-market.  To  say  nothing  of  the  hopes  and  fears  consequent  upon 
the  adventures  of  a dealer,  and  nothing  of  their  influence  upon  your 
mind  and  temper,  — already  sufficiently  tasked,  — 1 may  ask,  in  all 
seriousness,  What  assurance  have  you,  what  assurance  can  you  have, 
that  your  virtue  will  resist  the  temptations  sure  to  beset  you  ? Once 
embarked  and  afloat  on  the  stock  exchange,  either  alone  or  with  part- 
ners, you  cannot  move  without  means ; and  who  shall  answer  for  the 
money  intrusted  to  your  care  ? Who  shall  answer  that  you  will  not 
44  borrow  ” from  your  vault,  — as  others  have  done,  — feeling  sure  that 
yon  can  “ return  ” the  sum  you  need  “ in  a few  days,  with  interest  ” ? 
At  the  outset  you  will  not  “ risk  much  ” ; you  desire  only  “ to  gain 
something  to  add  to  a moderate  salary.”  But  encouraged,  at  length,  by 
your  own  success  in  small  operations,  or  excited  by  the  real  or  reported 
good-fortune  of  those  around  you,  the  resolution  may  be  formed  to  win 
a competence  at  a single  cast  of  the  die  : too  loss,  and  are  ruined  ! 
Be  warned,  I entreat,  in  time.  No  bank  officer  — in  charity  we  may 
believe  — ever  meant  to  be  a defaulter : no  one,  at  the  beginning  of  an 
irregular  course,  thought  defalcation  and  disgrace  possible.  Yet,  alas 
for  the  many  victims  of  self-deception  1 alas  for  the  self-confident,  and 
for  those  who  neglected  the  great  duty  of  self-examination ! Most  af- 
fectionately and  earnestly  do  1 charge  you,  as  you  value  your  peace,  as 
you  would  save  your  integrity,  as  you  would  not  be  driven  forth,  a 
broken  and  shunned  man,  to  resist  every  seduction  of  avarice  from 
within,  and  every  solicitation  of  companions  from  without.  No  matter 
what  pretence  or  excuse  a stifled  conscience  may  allow  you  to  frame, 
the  cash  in  your  vault  is  not  your  cash , and  you  touch  it  for  your  private 
benefit  or  relief  even  as  a robber , and  at  the  peril  of  your  soul ! 

A single  warning  more,  and  I pass  to  less  painful  topics  of  discourse. 
Allow  no  customer  to  overdraw  his  account  upon  your  own  responsibili- 
ty, or  without  the  express  sanction  and  authority  of  directors.  The 
habit  is  a bad  one,  every  way,  under  any  circumstances  ; and  I wish  it 
could  come  to  an  end  at  once,  everywhere,  and  for  ever.  But  if  it  be 
permitted,  in  particular  cases,  in  your  bank,  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
the  matter,  save  to  execute  a positive  order.  Discourage  the  practice  in 
every  possible  manner,  and  if  fortunate  enough  to  put  an  end  to  it,  you 
will  deserve  the  praise  of  every  correct  banker  in  the  country.  At  your 
post,  and  in  bank  hours,  you  are  to  have  no  friends  to  indulge  with 
jfcrors  no  enemies  to  punish  with  refusals.  Then  and  there,  all  men 
iboald  be  alike  to  you.  The  motto  of  the  Magazine  should  be  yours, 
without  reservation  or  condition.  In  fine,  perform  no  act  that  you  would 
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omit  in  the  presence  of  the  full  “ board,”  or  in  that  of  the  sureties  on 
your  'official  bond.  This  rule  will  carry  you  safely  through  every  dif- 
ficulty and  every  temptation. 

Pardon  me  if  I now  suggest  the  importance  of  maintaining  a reputa- 
tion for  strict,  exact  veracity.  An  aged  judge  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
ironically,  that  “ half  the  cases  he  had  tried  on  the  bench  arose  from 
* good  understanding  ’ between  the  parties  ” ; and  by  this  he  meant,  that 
half-made  bargains  and  agreements  lead  to  disagreement  and  litigation. 
Avoid  misunderstandings  from  this  source.  Many,  indeed  most,  of  your 
transactions,  will  be  upon  verbal  contracts.  But  you  may  use  words  so 
terse,  so  precise,  that  misconception  will  be  hardly  possible. 

The  honor  of  a cashier  and  the  honor  of  a woman  are  alike.  Sus- 
picion of  either  in  the  public  mind  is  as  fatal  to  reputation  as  convicted 
guilt.  Stand  by,  stand  for,  your  honor,  then,  against  all  comers,  and  to 
the  last.  Preserve  your  own  respect,  though  you  be  fed  by  the  hand  of 
public  or  of  private  charity.  Napoleon,  at  the  hour  of  his  downfall,  de- 
posited the  remains  * of  his  fortune  with  Laffitte,  and  refused  an  offered 
and  customary  certificate,  saying,  “ I know  you : I hold  you  to  be  an 
honest  man.”  The  Paris  banker,  in  the  course  of  events,  became  a 
cabinet  minister ; but  such  a testimonial  to  his  probity  from  a man 
whose  estimate  of  human  virtue  was  too  low  to  be  just,  and  who,  at  the 
moment  he  uttered  it,  was,  as  he  imagined,  the  victim  of  faithlessness 
and  treachery,  will  be  remembered  when  the  records  of  his  political 
honors  are  tom  and  scattered.  But  yet,  any  man  in  his  own  circle 
may,  if  he  will,  have  it  said  of  him,  — “ I know  you  : 1 hold  you  to 
be  an  honest  man.”  My  young  friend,  — now  starting  upon  a banker’s 
career,  — bum  these  words  deep  into  your  memory  1 

As  in  some  things  there  are  marked  distinctions  between  banks  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  and  between  country  and  city  banks  in 
the  same  State,  and  corresponding  differences  in  the  duties  of  a cashier, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  series  of  “ Suggestions  ” can  be  alike  applicable  to 
all.  But  I may  still  hope  that  the  young  and  inexperienced  officer  will 
not  fail  to  find  some  useful  hints  in  the  preceding  remarks,  whatever  his 
particular  position  or  special  charge. 

And,  while  this  may  be  so,  the  country  cashier  may  yet  need  cautions 
and  recommendations  adapted  to  his  peculiar  official  and  social  rela- 
tions. Such,  then,  as  I deem  the  most  important,  I shall  briefly  and 
respectfully  offer.  First,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  person  se- 
lected for  the  executive  department  has  had  little  or  no  experience  in 
banking,  and  is  to  be  connected  with  directors  whose  knowledge  is  as 
limited  as  his  own,  the  duty  of  consulting  well-informed  officers  of  city 
banks  is  manifest.  The  country  cashier  is  often  alone.  Without  pay- 
ing or  receiving  tellers,  book-keeper,  or  discount  or  collection  clerks, 
but  invested  with  the  functions  of  all,  skill,  system,  and  an  economical 
use  of  time  are  indispensable  to  success.  I have  known  gentlemen  who, 
though  possessing  quick  and  clear  perceptions,  and  almost  every  other 
natural  endowment,  were  still,  at  the  time  of  their  election,  incapable  of 
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opening,  or  of  properly  keeping,  a single  bank-book.  Some  of  these, 
remarkably  cautious  in  their  habits  of  business,  and  profiting  by  mishaps, 
escaped  serious  losses,  and,  in  the  end,  became  accomplished  officers  ; 
while  others,  more  sanguine  in  temperament,  more  self-confident,  and 
unwilling  to  seem  novices,  involved  themselves  in  difficulties  which 
caused  them  much  mental  disquietude  and  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

Now',  it  is  apparent  at  a glance  that  both  classes,  had  they  started  right, 
might  have  avoided  a great  deal  of  painful  experience. 

I commend  to  you,  therefore,  if  not  bred  to  banking,  the  sources  of 
information  which  are  open  to  you,  and  to  all  who  desire  to  increase 
their  knowledge.  Accuracy  in  the  count  of  money  is  the  first,  accuracy 
in  the  keeping  of  accounts  is  the  second  qualification  in  a country 
cashier ; and,  while  you  may  acquire  the  first  by  practice,  you  may  go 
wrong  with  your  records  all  your  life.  * 

A small  bank  should  be  conducted  on  a plan  as  systematic  and  as 
regular  as  a large  one.  Experience  has  shown,  I think,  that  bank  ac- 
counts should  be  kept  in  44  double  entry ,”  and  that  each  department  of 
bank  business  requires  a separate  book.  Thus,  in  an  institution  with  a 
capital  of  only  fifty  thousand  dollars,  1 consider  that  a general  and  a 
deposit  leger,  that  books  for  cash,  deposits,  discounts,  credits,  collections, 
and  trial  balances,  are  as  essential  as  in  one  of  a million  of  dollars.  And 
the  same  remark  is  true  of  stockholders  and  directors1  records,  of  a 
book  to  show  the  state  of  the  bank,  and  of  another  to  exhibit  the  paper 
to  mature  in  any  given  week. 

The  general  and  the  deposit  leger  may  be  one ; the  former  occu- 
pying some  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  pages,  and  embracing  accounts 
with  things , the  latter  with  persons . The  cash  should  be  settled  daily 
at  the  close  of  business,  when,  also,  a trial  balance  should  be  taken  of 
the  general-leger  postings.  On  the  last  business  day  of  the  month,  the 
depositors1  accounts  should  be  adjusted,  and  the  balance  of  each  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  trial-balance  book  to  ascertain  whether  the  deposit  leger 
has  been  correctly  posted.  The  daily  settlement  of  the  cash  — neg- 
lected in  some  country  banks,  unless  the  reform  has  been  very  recent  — 
need  occupy  but  a few  minutes,  since  a vault-book,  accurately  kept, 
leaves  for  actual  count  the  cash  in  drawer  only.  44  Memorandum 
checks,11  and  similar  vouchers,  — to  say  nothing  of  the  grave  conse- 
quences which  sometimes  result  from  their  use  — are  great  pests  in  a 
cashier’s  drawer,  and  should  not  be  allowed  there,  except  in  the  most 
urgent  cases.  Some  cashiers  keep  44  ragged  bills,11  never  intended  to 
be  reissued,  in  vault  for  months,  and  even  years  ; but  the  practice  is 
attended  with  obvious  risk  and  inconvenience,  and  should  not  exist. 

As  already  intimated  in  another  connection,  your  directors,  however 
worthy  and  respectable  as  citizens  and  gentlemen,  may  be  poorly  versed 
in  the  science  of  banking,  and  may  not,  at  first,  appreciate  the  force 
and  the  reason  of  the  rules  which  you  deem  necessary  to  adopt,  in 
transactions  with  them  and  with  others.  But  evince  no  impatience.  *1 
assume  that  a majority  of  any  and  of  every  44  board 11  are  men  of 
honor,  and  mean  to  do  right ; and  that,  in  explanations  and  conversa- 
tions with  yours,  you  have  but  to  calmly  point  out  the  evils  likely  to 
arise  from  a course  opposite  to  that  which  you  insist  upon,  to  obtain  their 
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approbation.  Yet  you  yourself  should  be  well  assured  that  these  rules 
are  consonant  to  law,  or  are  such  as  are  imposed  in  well-regulated  banks, 
or  such  as,  in  your  peculiar  position  and  relations,  are  imperatively  de- 
manded. 

It  is  possible  that  your  predecessor  allowed  improper  indulgences  to 
a particular  director,  or  had  favorites  among  your  customers,  and  that 
you  will  feel  constrained  to  put  an  end  to  these  and  to  similar  irregulari- 
ties. To  accomplish  this,  in  harmony,  will  require  all  the  wisdom  and 
good-nature  that  you  can  command.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  overtures 
may  be  made  to  you  to  grant  favors  inconsistent  with  your  duty ; but, 
as  such  cases  will  arise  from  thoughtlessness  or  ignorance,  as  often  as 
from  unworthy  motives,  you  should  be  silent,  except  when  corrupt  in- 
tentions are  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken,  or  the  importunities  of  the  same 
person  become  so  frequent  as  to  be  troublesome. 

The  customers  of  a country  bank,  unlike  the  merchants  of  large  and 
busy  cities,  expect  of  the  cashier  some  inquiries  about  their  families,  and 
remarks  upon  the  news  of  the  day,  upon  the  crops,  the  weather,  and 
other  matters  of  personal  or  local  interest  To  a reasonable  extent  this 
expectation  should  be  gratified.  But  discussions  across  your  counter 
on  topics  of  sectarian  theology  and  party  politics  are  to  be  avoided,  — 
entirely  avoided.  Nor,  if  you  hear,  should  you  reply  to,  or  take  part  in, 
tales  of  scandal  and  neighborhood  gossip.  Polite  to  all,  sociable  to  a 
degree  not  to  interfere  with  your  duties,  inviting  and  giving  friendly 
greetings,  your  deportment  is  yet  to  be  dignified,  and  such  as  becomes 
a well-bred  gentleman. 

You  will  transact  business  with  persons  who  cannot  even  write  a note 
of  hand  in  proper  form  ; with  those  who  cannot  be  made  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  a notice  to  an  indorser ; and  with  those  who  will  per- 
tinaciously insist  upon  having  their  own  way,  whatever  your  reasoning 
or  objections  to  the  contrary.  Teach  the  ignorant,  without  giving  them 
pain ; be  firm  with  the  self-willed,  without  evincing  impatience  or  anger ; 
for  the  smart  of  a sharp  word,  or  of  a proud  toss  of  the  head,  is  some- 
times felt  for  years.  “ Contempt,”  says  an  Eastern  proverb,  “ will 
penetrate  the  shell  of  a tortoise  ” ; be  sure  to  remember,  that  it  will 
pierce  deeper  than  the  epidermis  of  a fellow-man. 

To  require,  and  to  insist  upon,  regular  bank  hours  will  occasion  some 
difficulty  in  some  places.  People  whose  business  at  banks  is  rare  seem 
to  forget  that  a cashier,  like  other  men,  has  a love  of  fresh  air,  or  that 
he  needs  exercise  and  relaxation ; and  thus  cannot  or  will  not  under- 
stand why  he  is  not  ready  to  accommodate  them  early  in  the  morning, 
and  late  in  the  evening.  These  persons  seek  him  in  his  moments  of 
rest  and  recreation,  ask  him  to  receive  money  at  his  house,  or  in  the 
village  stores,  and  complain  if  he  refuses  so  reasonable  requests.  You 
will  be  unjust  to  yourself  if  you  submit  to  these,  or  to  similar  demands. 
The  intervals  between  bank  hours  are  yours  by  positive  contract,  and 
by  the  very  necessities  of  your  physical  and  mental  being.  Do  not  per- 
mit inroads  upon  them,  save  in  extraordinary  exigencies ; in  these, 
leave  your  bed  even,  to  serve  a customer.  Still,  as  loose  and  unsafe 
habits  may  have  been  encouraged  by  your  predecessor,  or  countenanced 
by  directors,  measures  of  reform  will  be  odious,  unless  gradual.  Under 
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kind  and  considerate  treatment  your  laggards  may  become  punctual, 
and  untimely  requests  to  open  your  vault  entirely  cease. 

A single  44  suggestion  ” more.  The  private  and  social  relations  of  a 
country  cashier  are  of  consequence,  and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
And,  first,  a salary  officer,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  needs  not  to 
be  in  debt  for  his  personal  or  family  expenses  ; and,  as  cash  payments 
are  sure  to  show  whether  he  is  44  living  beyond  his  means,”  may  I not 
commend  the  safe  rule  of  44  paying  as  you  go  ” ? 

Again,  may  I not  be  allowed  to  suggest  the  duty  of  constant  attend- 
ance at  church,  even  though  you  cannot  worship  with  persons  of  your 
own  faith  ; and  also  of  manifesting  an  interest  in  schools,  public  lec- 
tures, lyceums,  and  other  means  employed  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
society.  The  community  in  which  you  live  have  a claim  upon  you,  not 
only  for  an  exemplary  life,  but  for  contributions  of  money  in  proportion 
to  your  ability,  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  religious,  literary,  and 
benevolent  associations  established  among  them. 

To  conclude.  Should  it  be  thought  that  I might  have  omitted  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  topics,  and  have  treated  others  with  greater  brevity,  I 
submit,  with  deference,  that  I have  endeavored  to  be  a careful  observer. 
More  than  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of 
my  connection  with  banks  and  banking;  and,  as  I now  look  back  and 
recall  the  facts  elicited  by  judicial  inquiry,  and  the  facts  embraced  in 
other  well-authenticated  accounts  which  relate  to  bank  officers  who  have 
fallen,  never  again  to  rise,  or  whose  lives  have  been  saddened  and  em- 
barrassed by  want  of  firmness  in  resisting  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
or  the  solicitations  of  the  companions  of  their  social  hours,  — by  an  over- 
weening self-confidence,  — by  too  great  faith  in  others ; as,  too,  I remem- 
ber the  complaints  against  another  class,  who,  though  without  a moral 
stain,  have  still  injured  themselves  and  the  institutions  with  which  they 
are  concerned  by  churlishness  and  irritability  ; — I find  no  cautions  and 
admonitions  to  omit,  no  recommendations  that  may  not,  I think,  assist 
in  forming  the  character  of  the  officer  for  whom  these  suggestions  are 
intended. 

A single  word  more.  Many  of  the  cashiers  whose  private  virtues  and 
professional  ability  adorn  the  annals  of  banking  in  the  United  States,  re- 
ceive salaries  nearly  equal  to  the  emoluments  of  cabinet  ministers,  or 
military  officers  of  the  highest  rank,  and  are  intrusted  with  powers  so 
ample,  that  they  seem  to  be  private  bankers,  wielding  their  own  capital. 
These  gentlemen  have  attained  the  crowning  honors  of  their  profession. 
Let  the  44  young  cashier  ” aim  to  reach  the  same  eminence  among  men, 
and  among  bankers.  Let  him  remember,  that,  whatever  the  influence 
of  friends  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  his  position  in  the  maturity  of  his 
years  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  depend  upon  himself,  upon  his 
capacity,  his  courage,  and  his  probity. 

1 have  here  spoken  to  him  as  to  my  only  son,  and  take  my  leave,  in 
the  earnest  hope  that,  in  the  labors  of  some  one  of  his  seniors,  communi- 
cated to  the  Magazine  upon  the  invitation  which,  perhaps,  I have  unwise- 
ly accepted,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  a path  marked  out  for  him  which 
will  lead  him  to  the  rewards  of  a well-spent  life. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

W*  published  in  oar  Jana  No.  the  now  low  of  the  Suie  of  New  York  in  reference  lo  life  ineuranon. 
This  low  requires  o deposit  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  mortgagee  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Stole,  to  the 
amount  of  $ 100,000,  by  every  life  insurance  company  doing  business  in  that  Slots,  including  all  agen- 
cies. The  law  requires  that  “ the  Comptroller  shall  hold  said  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgagee,  as  eecw- 
rityfor  policy-holder s in  oaid  companies V 

We  think  that  no  well-managed  company  can  object  to  the  new  law  as  partial  in  lu  operation.  U is 
obviously  intended  for  the  general  good,  and  con  produce  no  harm.  It  would  be  a wise  policy  for  every 
State  to  adopt  with  regard  to  its  own  institutions ; and  then  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  New  York 
to  apply  it  to  foreign  companies.  Life  insurance  premiums  should  remain  a sacred  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  policy-holders,  and  the  safeguard  of  the  law  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  community 
against  companies  established , or  doing  business , without  adequate  capital.  The  following  remarks 
are  taken  from  a communication  to  the  Chicago  Tribune ; but  when  the  writer  finds  that  the  law  ia 

lor  the  benefit  of  all  policy-holders  of  a company,  the  force  of  his  objections  is  removed.  — Ed.  B.  M. 

/ 

“ In  regard  to  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  relative  to  Life  In- 
surance Companies,  I desire  to  say  a word  and  compare  notes  with  yon. 
The  novel  and  extraordinary  requirements  of  that  law  may  be  expedient 
and  necessary  in  reference  to  their  own  companies , to  inspire  public  con- 
fidence, and  probably  the  legislature  thought  it  necessary  to  “ protect 
her  citizens  ” by  tome  stringent  legal  enactments  from  the  financial 
operations  peculiar  to  the  Empire  City  (for  all  her  life  insurance  com- 
panies are  located  in  Massachusetts) ; but  does  that  prove  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  other  States  require  from  them  the  same  legislation  and  restric- 
tions ? Do  you  wish  it  understood  that  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
do  not  exercise  proper  vigilance  and  care  over  their  institutions,  but 
leave  them  to  the  custody  and  watchfulness  of  the  New  York  legislature  ? 
When  there  are  indications  of  mismanagement  and  u sleight-o’-hand 
games  ” manifested  in  their  institutions,  those  States  will  not  ask  the  as- 
sistance of  New  York  to  protect  the  public  against  “ stock-jobbers  and 
speculators.”  But  when  the  interference  of  the  legislatures  of  those 
States  is  required,  I trust  they  will  exercise  the  honesty  and  magnanim- 
ity to  extend  their  protection  to  the  whole  public,  the  citizens  of  Illinois 
as  well  as  those  of  their  own  States.  How  is  it  with  the  law  of  New 
York,  you  so  commend  and  seem  to  approve  ? What  protection  against 
the  financiering  of  Wall  Street  “ stock-jobbers  and  speculators  ” does 
that  law  afford  to  a policy-holder  residing  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  or  Ohio? 
Let  us  see  what  magnanimity  and  generosity  the  legislature  of  New 
York  has  exhibited,  in  guarding  the  citizens  of  the  West  who  may  be 
lured  by  this  specious  legislation  to  take  policies  in  their  life  insurance 
companies. 

“ The  law  to  which  you  allude  and  attach  importance  as  security  to 
policy-holders  in  this  vicinity,  requires  that  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  all  other  companies  doing  business 
in  that  State,  deposit  securities  (of  a specified  kind)  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  the  Comptroller  of  that  State,  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  and  security  of  the  policy-holders  residing  in  that 
State.  Although  this  is  not  the  precise  letter  or  phraseology  of  the  law, 
it  is  the  exact  construction  of  it , as  given  by  the  Attorney-General  and 
Comptroller ; and  is  to  be  administered  by  them  agreeably  to  that  con- 
struction." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FOUNDATION  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Origin  of  the  Bank  of  England.  — Debates  in  Parliament  respecting  the  Bank.  — Act  for 
establishing  the  Bank  passed  1694.  — Directors  chosen.  — Commence  active  Operations  at 
Grocers'  Ball  in  the  Poultry . — Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  dissolve  the  Bank  re- 
jectee/. — Difficulties  of  the  infant  Bank.  — Advertise  for  Customers.  — Issue  Sealed  Bills 
bearing  Interest.  — Obtain  the  exclusive  Privilege  of  Banking  in  1708.  — First  Issue  of 
Bank  Post  Bills . — Singular  Trial  respecting  a Bank-Note . — First  Execution  for 
Forgery  of  Bank-Notes , 1758.  — A Military  Force  first  sent  to  guard  the  Bank.  — un- 
claimed Dividends  the  Subject  of  Dispute  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank.  — Settle- 
went  of  the  Question . — First  Issue  of  Five- Pound  Notes.  — Difficulties  of  the  Bank  in 
1795.  — Alarming  State  of  their  Affairs.  — Order  in  Council  authorizing  the  Bank  to  re- 
fuse Gold  for  its  Notes.  — Issue  of  r}ne  and  Two  Pound  Notes.  — Report  on  the  Affairs 
of  the  Bank.  — Proposals  for  a new  Bank.— The  Bank  contribute  £ 200,000  towards  the 
Expenses  of  the  War . 

Ouk  previous  chapters  have  treated  of  banking  in  its  infancy;  we 
have  now  to  detail  events  relating  to  one  of  the  most  important  banking 
institutions  that,  exists  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; and  the  history  of  bank, 
ing  furnishes  no  example  that  can  at  all  be  compared  with  it  for  the 
range  and  multiplicity  of  its  transactions,  and  for  the  vast  influence  it 
possesses  over  public  and  national  affairs. 

Most  of  the  printed  proposals  for  public  banks  in  England  during  the 
seventeenth  century  seem  to  have  had  that  of  Amsterdam  principally 
in  view ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  exactly  after  that  model  would 
have  been  suitable  for  England ; what  was  wanted  was,  a bank  having 
circulating  notes  and  bills,  but  without  the  hazard  of  bankruptcy. 

Considerable  difficulties  were  experienced  by  the  government  in  1691 
in  raising  the  annual  supplies  for  the  support  of  the  war  with  France, 
when  William  Patereon,  a merchant  from  Scotland,  laid  a scheme  be- 
fore the  ministry  for  the  formation  of  a public  joint-stock  bank. 

A very  curious  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Bank  is  to  be  found  in  a 

Kmphlet,  printed  in  1717,  called  “ The  Conferences  on  the  Public 
sbts,  by  the  Wednesday’s  Club  in  Friday  Street.”  The  discussions 
among  the  members  of  this  society  excited  considerable  public  attention ; 
both  Paterson  and  Godfrey,  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  for  a bank,  be- 
longed to  this  club,  the  members  of  which  presented  a petition  to  King 
William,  setting  forth,  among  other  things,  the  great  advantages  of  a 
public  bank ; but  at  that  time  their  proposal  was  received  with  sus- 
picion. 

Paterson  anticipated  that  the  government  would  readily  incorporate, 
with  certain  powers  and  privileges,  such  parties  as  would  advance  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  by  way  of  loan  to  meet  the  public  exigencies. 
Yet,  as  he  himself  relates  in  the  account  of  his  transactions  in  relation 
to  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Orphans’  Fund,  printed  in  1695,  “ he 
vol.  i.  44  39 
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found  it  much  more  difficult  to  get  it  consented  to  by  the  Privy  Council, 
in  order  to  be  brought  into  Parliament,  than  he  had  at  first  appre- 
hended.” 

Long  debates  were  held  in  the  Privy  Council,  Queen  Mary  being  pres- 
ent Many  were  of  opinion  that  a bank  would  not  answer,  as  they 
were  only  to  have  eight  per  cent,  on  the  capital  advanced  ; this  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  inasmuch  as  the  government  had  been  paying  inter- 
est in  anticipation  of  the  public  revenue,  varying  from  20  to  40  per 
cent. 

Through  the  interest  of  Michael  Godfrey  and  other  friends  of  the  proj- 
ect, forty  merchants  subscribed  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  towards 
the  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  lent  to  the 
government  at  eight  per  cent,  interest,  in  consideration  of  the  subscrib- 
ers being  incorporated  as  a bank. 

When  the  plan  had  been  properly  adjusted  in  the  cabinet,  and  a ma- 
jority secured  for  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  influence  of  Mon- 
tague, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (who  seems  to  have  taken  great 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  measure),  it  was  introduced  to  the  House. 

Its  advocates  expatiated  on  the  national  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  such  a corporation.  They  said  “ it  would  rescue  the  nation  out  of 
the  hands  of  extortioners  and  usurers,  lower  interest,  raise  the  value  of 
land,  revive  and  expand  public  credit,  extend  circulation,  consequently 
improve  commerce,  facilitate  the  anilual  supplies,  and  connect  the  peo- 
ple more  closely  with  the  government.”  * 

The  project  was  violently  opposed  by  a strong  party,  who  affirmed 
that  “ it  would  become  a monopoly  and  engross  the  whole  money  of 
the  kingdom ; that,  as  it  must  infallibly  be  subservient  to  the  govern- 
ment views,  it  might  be  applied  to  the  worst  purposes  of  arbitrary 
power ; that,  instead  of  assisting,  it  would  weaken  commerce,  by  tempt- 
ing people  to  withdraw  their  money  from  trade  and  employ  it  in  stock- 
jobbing  ; that  it  would  produce  a swarm  of  brokers  and  jobbers  to  prey 
upon  their  fellow-creatures,  encourage  fraud  and  gaming,  and  further 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  nation.” 

The  moneyed  men  also  opposed  it,  lest  it  should  diminish,  as  it  very 
soon  after  did,  their  exorbitant  gains  from  the  public  distresses. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1694,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a committee 
of  the  whole  house,  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  establishing 
of  a public  bank.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  bill  was,  that  “ it  dia 
not  contain  a clause  compelling  the  bank  to  make  a report  on  oath  to 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  yearly  sums  borrowed  and  lent  by 
the  corporation.”  The  bill  was  ultimately  passed ; and  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1694,  King  William  went  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
gave  the  royal  assent  in  the  usual  form. 

The  “ London  Gazette  ” of  the  7th  of  June,  1694,  contains  a notice 
appointing  commissioners  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  new  bank,  to- 
gether with  a schedule  containing  a draft  of  the  charter,  which  commis- 
sion and  draft  of  a charter  were  signed  by  the  queen.  Another  notice 


* See  “ Macpherson’s  Annals  of  Commerce,”  Vol.  IQ.  p.  660. 
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appears  in  the  “ Gazette,”  that  “ the  commissioners  would  meet  at 
Mercers’  Hall,  Cheapside,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions  for 
the  Bank  of  England.” 

Such  was  the  favorable  reception  this  scheme  met  with  from  the  pub- 
lic, thatvin  ten  days,  the  whole  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  subscribed  ; and  on  the  5th  of  July,  1694,  a notice  appears  in 
the  **  Gazette,”  announcing  that  a meeting  would  be  held  at  Mercers’ 
Hall,  on  the  10th  of  July,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  of  all  per- 
sons who  had  five  hundred  pounds  or  more  interest  in  the  subscribed 
capital  of  the  bank,  to  take  the  following  oath : “ I,  A.  B.,  do  swear 
that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  by  me  subscribed,  or  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  pounds  at  least  by  me  subscribed,  is  my  own  proper 
money  for  my  own  use  and  in  my  own  right,  and  not  in  trust  for  any 
other  person  whatsoever.”  After  taking  the  oath,  each  person  was  to 
give  in  writing,  rolled  up,  the  names  of  two  of  the  subscribers  as  they 
should  think  fit,  the  one  to  be  the  Governor  and  the  other  the  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  England.  And  a further 
meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  twenty-four  other  of  the  subscribers  to  be  Directors  of  the  said 
corporation. 

Many  of  the  subscribers  having  neglected  to  pay  up  the  full  amount 
of  their  subscriptions,' the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  “ Gazette  ” 
of  the  17th  September,  1694  : — 

“ The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  to 
them  given,  have  directed  and  appointed  that  the  second  fourth  part  of  the  money 
subscribed  be  paid  to  their  cashiers  at  Mercers’  Hall,  in  Cheapside,  London,  on  or  bo- 
fore  the  25th  day  of  September  instant,  of  which  all  persons  concerned  are  desired  to 
take  notice,  to  prevent  incurring  the  forfeiture  provided  by  the  act  of  Parliament,  in 
case  the  same  be  not  paid  into  the  Exchequer  on  or  before  the  1st  of  October  next.” 

The  subscribers  met  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  September,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  corporation,  and  fixing  on 
a house  or  place  of  business,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bank  should 
commence  its  operations  at  Grocers*  Hall,  in  the  Poultry ; and  on  the 
1st  of  November  they  gave  notice,  that,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1695, 
they  would  lend  money  on  mortgage  and  real  securities  after  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  enumerates,  at  some  length,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  corporation ; and  displays,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  drawn  up,  a considerable  extent  of  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial affairs.  Instead,  however,  of  obtaining  exclusive  privileges  of 
trading,  which  a century  before  would  have  been  an  object  of  ambition 
with  a society  of  merchants,  the  bank  was  restricted  to  the  dealing  in 
bills  of  exchange  and  in  gold  and  silver.  It  was  prohibited  from  taking 
part  in  any  mercantile  concern  ; but  it  was  authorized  to  make  advances, 
tike  the  banks  at  Amsterdam  syid  Hamburg,  on  the  security  of  mer- 
chandise lodged  with  it  or  pledged  to  it  by  written  documents.  The  latter 
description  of  business,  it  was  thought,  would  form  a principal  source  of 
profit 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1695,  the  Bank  commenced  active  operations 
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Lawson's  History  of  Banking. 

at  Groce  re1  Hall,  in  the  Poultry  ; and  on  the  11th  of  February  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  appeared  in  the  “ London  Gazette  ” : — 

“ The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  hereby  give  notice,  that  they 
have  empowered  their  cashiers,  Mr.  Thomas  Speed,  Mr.  Robert  Hedges,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Madolees,  or  any  one  of  them,  and  no  other,  to  give  notes  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  either  for  payment  of  money  or 
bills,  for  which  they  are  to  be  accountable.” 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1695,  a petition  from  several  merchants  and 
traders  of  the  city  of  London,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  others,  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  setting  forth,  “ That  by  an  act 
made  the  last  session  of  this  Parliament,  for  granting  to  their  Majesties  a 
duty  upon  the  tonnage  of  ships,  &c.,  and  by  virtue  of  their  Majesties’ 
letters  patent  in  pursuance  of  the  said  act,  a corporation  of  the  Govern- 
or and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  established  to  receive  and 
manage  the  sum  of  £ 1,200,000;  which  said  bank,  as  the  same  is  and 
may  be  managed,  is  ruinous  and  destructive  to  trade  in  general,  injuri- 
ous to  his  Majesty’s  revenues,  prejudicial  to  the  lands  and  manufactures 
of  this  nation,  and  is  only  a private  advantage  to  the  said  corporation.” 

This  petition  was  taken  into  consideration  on  Tuesday,  die  22d  of 
January,  1694-5,  when  the  petitioners,  together  with  the  Governor 
and  Directors  of  the  Bank,  attended  the  House,  and  were  informed  that 
their  petition  could  not  be  received.  This  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  considered  conclusive  as  to  the  degree  of  protection 
which  the  Bank  might  calculate  upon  receiving  from  the  government ; 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  publication  of  sharp  and  bitter  ani- 
madversions upon  its  management,  and  of  the  retirement  of  several  of 
the  directors. 

None  of  the  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  at  this  time  were  under  twenty 
pounds  ; and  from  this  period  the  Bank  commenced  discounting  mer- 
cantile bills  of  exchange.  The  rate  of  discount  charged  fluctuated  at 
first,  but  was  usually  between  ’4§  and  6 per  cent.  A distinction  was  at 
first  made  in  this  respect  in  favor  of  persons  who  used  the  Bank  for  pur- 
poses of  deposit ; for  such  persons  inland  bills  were  discounted  at  4$, 
and  foreign  bills  at  3 per  cent.,  while  to  all  other  persons  the  rate  was  6 
per  cent,  upon  both  descriptions  of  bills. 

Although  the  Bank  advertised  in  the  “ Gazette  ” of  the  6th  of  May, 
1695,  that  they  would  advance  money  on  pawns,  loans  on  goods  were 
seldom  applied  for ; and  indeed  the  corporation  appear  to  have  made 
little  use  of  this  part  of  their  privileges,  confining  their  operations  ex- 
clusively to  banking,  including  therein  the  dealing  in  bullion  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  receiving  of  deposits,  the  discounting  of  bills  of  exchange, 
the  advances  of  money  to  the  public  on  the  faith  of  acts  of  Parliament, 
and  the  circulation  of  their  own  sealed  bills,  which  bore  interest,  and  of 
their  cash  notes,  which  bore  no  interest. 

So  early  as  the  15th  of  August,  1695,  the  bank  called  in  their  “ mar- 
bled notes,”  some  having  been  forged.  The  infant  Bank  encountered 
serious  difficulties  in  1696  and  1697,  partly  owing  to  the  decree  passed 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  judges  in 
favor  of  the  bankers  whose  money  had  been  seized  by  Charles  the  Sec- 
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Distress  of  the  Bank. 

ond.  This  refusal  to  acknowledge  a debt  which  James  the  Second  had 
recognized,  incAased  the  opposition  to  the  financial  measures  of  the 
government  The  seizure  of  the  money  in  the  Mint  by  Charles  the 
First  was  denounced  as  a robbery,  and  the  stoppage  of  payment  by  his 
son  was  stigmatized  as  swindling,  in  the  uncourteous  language  of  the 
Puritans. 

Another  cause  of  difficulty  arose  from  the  Bank  having  taken  in  ex* 
change  for  their  notes  the  clipped  and  otherwise  diminished  silver  money 
at  the  legal  or  par  value  by  tale,  and  guineas  at  30*.  each ; for  which 
they  issued  notes  payable  on  demand,  before  having  received  from  the 
Mint  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  new  silver  coin  for  answering  the  daily 
demands  on  them ; so  that  their  notes  fell  to  a discount  of  seventeen  to 
twenty  per  cent. ; and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a trader  to  pur- 
chase bank-notes  at  the  reduced  value,  and  pay  his  debts  with  them  to 
the  full  amount  they  represented. 

The  avenues  of  the  Bank  were  no  longer  frequented  by  men  solicit- 
ous, as  in  1695,  for  notes,  even  at  a premium,  in  exchange  for  coin 
alarmingly  depreciated ; but  were  now  eagerly  crowded  by  those  who 
were  anxious  to  get  the  standard  coin  in  return  for  their  notes.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  spared  no  exertion  to  correct  this  state  of  things  ; 
they  made  two  separate  calls  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  which 
had  not  been  called  in  from  the  proprietors  ; this  was  the  means  of  with- 
drawing from  circulation  notes  amounting  to  £ 480,000. 

The  floating  debts  of  the  government,  which  were  then  sometimes 
called  exchequer  tallies,  were  thrown  into  the  market,  till  the  extent  of 
the  discount  made  it  ruinous  to  part  with  them,  and  money  was  borrowed 
at  an  interest  of  six  or  seven  per  cent  on  sealed  bills,  to  a great  amount, 
in  exchange  for  cash  notes. 

The  Parliament  at  last  took  the  distressed  state  of  the  Bank  into  con- 
sideration, and  permitted  them  to  increase  their  capital  by  new  subscrip- 
tions ; but  it  was  stipulated  that  the  old  capital  of  £ 1,200,000  should  be 
first  paid  up.  Doctor  D’Avenant,  in  his  discourse  on  the  public  revenue 
and  trade  of  England,  says : “ This  second  Bank  subscription,  being 
founded  upon  Parliamentary  security  for  making  good  the  deficient  tal- 
lies, was  formed  by  receiving  those  tallies  at  par,  for  which  the  owners 
had  only  given  50  to  60  per  cent.” 

The  same  author,  in  page  265,  remarks,  that  it  “ would  be  for  the 
greatest  good  of  trade,  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  restricted  by  law 
from  allowing  interest  on  running  cash,  as  was  the  case  at  this  time ; for 
the  ease  of  having  three  or  four  per  cent  without  trouble  or  hazard 
must  be  a continued  bar  to  industry.'’ 

The  Bank  did  not  require  any  legislative  interference  to  restrain 
them  from  allowing  interest  on  deposits ; they  were  too  glad  to  discon- 
tinue the  practice,  not  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  learned  doctor,  but 
because  it  would  augment  their  profits ; and  we  cannot  trace  that  they 
have,  at  any  time  since,  renewed  the  practice. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1696,  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the 
Bank  attended  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  order  of  the 
House,  and  presented  to  the  House  a statement  of  their  affairs,  as  follows 
44*  43 
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Lawton's  History  of  Banking. 

(see  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  December,  1696,  for  further 
particulars  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank) : — 


Dk.  £ t.  d. 

To  sundry  persons  for  sealed  bank  bills  standing  out,  . . . 893,800  0 0 

To  “ “ on  notes  for  running  cash, 764,196  10  6 

To  moneys  borrowed  in  Holland, 300,000  0 0 

To  interest  due  on  bank  bills  standing  out, 17,876  0 0 

To  balance 125,315  2 11 


Total  liabilities, £2,101,187  13  5 

Cb.  £ s.  d. 

By  tallies  in  several  Parliamentary  funds, 1,784,576  16  5 

Bv  one  half-year’s  deficiency  of  the  fund  of  £100,000  per  annum,  • 50,000  0 0 

* By  mortgages,  pawns,  securities,  and  cash,  . . . . 266,610  17  0 

Total  means, £2,101,187  13  5 

London,  November  10, 1696. 

Examined  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 


Per  Thomas  Merceh. 

Among  other  devices  to  put  off  the  payment  of  their  notes,  the  Bank 
advertised  in  the  “ Gazette  ” as  follows  : “ That  such  who  think  it  fit 
for  their  convenience  to  keep  an  account  in  a book  with  the  Bank,  may 
transfer  any  sum  under  five  pounds  from  his  own  to  another  man's  ac- 
count,” which  was  adopting  the  method  of  the  bank  at  Amsterdam. 
The  Bank  also  caused  another  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the 
“ Gazette  ” of  the  6th  of  May,  1697,  calling  upon  “ the  defaulters  of 
the  last  call  of  20  per  cent.,  which  should  have  been  paid  by  the  10th 
of  November,  1696,  and  also  those  indebted  to  the  Bank  upon  mort- 
gage, pawns,  notes,  bills,  or  other  securities,  to  pay  in  the  said  20  per 
cent.,  and  the  principal  and  interest  of  their  securities,  by  the  1st  of 
June  next.” 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1697,  in  a then  well-known  newspaper  called 
“ The  Postman,”  the  following  paragraph  appears  : “ Bank-notes  were 
yesterday  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  per  cent,  discount.” 

Many  persons  supposed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Bank  to  with- 
draw from  circulation  the  whole  of  its  notes  ; for  in  a report  of  the  argu- 
ments used  at  a meeting  of  proprietors  of  bank  stock  to  take  the  meas- 
ure into  consideration,  the  engrafting  of  the  additional  capital  was  sup- 
ported on  the  following  grounds  : — 

“ First.  That  all  their  bills  and  notes  will  be  brought  in  with  the  tallies,  and  so  at 
once  help  them  out  of  debt. 

u Secondly.  As  a natural  consequence  of  the  former,  their  bills  and  notes  will  then 
be  at  par,  or  equal  to  money,  for  the  payment  of  debts  or  bills  of  exchange. 

“ Thirdly.  That  being  once  out  of  debt,  and  their  bills  or  notes  equal  with  money, 
they  may  begin  to  establish  a new  and  lasting  credit. 

“Fourthly.  That  the  Bank  cannot  otherwise  recover  their  credit  in  many  years; 
and  that,  till  their  bills  or  notes  go  current  again  at  par  with  money,  the  present  pro- 
prietors cannot  expect  any  dividend  either  of  profit  or  interest.” 


* This  item  includes  £ 35,664  Is.  10d  , cash,  which  it  appears  was  all  the  Bank  had 
in  hand  to  pay  their  notes,  amounting  to  £ 1,657,996  10s.  6 d.  Vide  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  1696. 
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Protective  Acts  in  Favor  of  the  Bank. 

The  amount  subscribed  on  this  occasion  did  not  exceed  one  mil- 
lion, and  consequently  only  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  tallies 
and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  notes  were  paid  into  the  bank, 
which  sum  was  much  below  what  was  expected.  The  amount  of  the 
additional  capital  to  be  ingrafted  on  the  Bank  was  neither  limited  by  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  public  credit,  nor  by  the  act  of  Parliament  founded 
on  the  resolutions  of  the  committee. 

The  8tli  and  9th  William  III.  c.  20,  enacted,  inter  alia , that  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Bank  was  to  be  exempt  from  any  tax.  No  contract  for 
the  sale  of  the  stock  was  to  be  valid,  unless  registered  within  seven  days 
in  the  Bank  books,  and  actually  transferred  within  fourteen  days.  No 
act  of  the  corporation,  nor  of  its  court  of  directors,  nor  sub-committees 
thereof,  should  subject  the  particular  share  of  any  member  to  forfeiture, 
which  shares,  however,  were  to  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  all  the  just 
debts  contracted  by  the  corporation.  By  this  act  it  was  made  felony  to 
counterfeit  the  common  seal  of  the  Bank  affixed  to  their  sealed  bills,  or 
to  alter  or  erase  any  sum  in,  or  any  indorsement  on,  their  sealed  notes, 
signed  by  order  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  to  forge  or 
counterfeit  the  said  bills  or  notes.  Members  of  this  corporation  were 
not  to  be  subject  to  bankruptcy,  merely  by  reason  of  their  bank  stock, 
which,  moreover,  was  not  to  be  liable  to  foreign  attachment.  This  is  all 
that  is  essentially  necessary  to  be  recited  from  this  long  and  important 
act  of  Parliament. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that,  in  a few  months  after  the  passing  of  the 
above  act,  the  stock  of  the  Bank  given  to  the  holders  of  exchequer 
tallies,  which  before  ingraftment  had  been  at  40  to  50  per  cent,  dis- 
count, should  be  currently  sold  at  112  per  cent. 

We  cannot  permit  this  early  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  to  pass 
without  notice.  The  first  remark  which  has  no  doubt  obtruded  itself  on 
the  attention  of  the  reader  is,  the  extreme  imprudence  of  the  Bank  in 
issuing  paper,  for  which  they  bound  themselves  to  pay  the  full  value, 
and  receiving  in  exchange  depreciated  coins.  Nothing  but  the  close 
connection  subsisting  between  the  government  and  the  Bank  could  have 
justified  such  ruinous  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

One  consequence  resulting  from  this  imprudence  was  the  doubling  the 
amount  of  their  issues  ; and,  in  order  to  protect  the  Bank  in  this  and  all 
future  issues  of  their  paper,  the  forging  or  altering  any  of  their  sealed 
bills  or  notes  was  made  felony.  Why  the  Bank  of  England,  already 
possessed  of  too  much  power,  and  regarded  by  many  as  a pernicious 
monopoly,  should  have  such  extraordinary  protection,  while  other  issuers 
of  notes  in  the  metropolis  were  left,  in  this  respect,  entirely  unprotect- 
ed, we  are  at  a loss  to  determine. 

By  the  5th  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Bank  was  empowered  to  call  in 
money  from  their  proprietors,  to  enable  the  corporation  to  circulate  ex- 
chequer bills,  by  which  power  there  was  another  temporary  addition  to 
their  old  capital,  which  had  before  been  reduced  to  its  original  sum  of 
£ 1,200,000.  This  temporary  additon  to  bank  stock  was  £ 1,001,171 
10$.,  which  made  the  whole  stock  amount  to  <£2,201,171  10$.;  and  by 
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Lawson's  History  of  Banking. 

this  act  the  bank  was  to  remain  a corporation  until  the  redemption  of 
£ 1,500,000  exchequer  bills,  which  the  Bank  had  agreed  to  circulate  at 
£ 4 10*.  per  cent  per  annum. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Bank  of  England  undertook  the  circu- 
lation of  exchequer  bills,  by  which  measure  they  secured  the  favor  of 
the  government. 

In  this  year,  1706,  the  Bank  again  issued  sealed  bills,  the  better  to 
enable  them  to  perform  “ their  contracts  with  the  government,’  bearing 
interest  at  two  pence  per  cent,  per  day,  or  £ 3 per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  increasing  riches  and  influence  of  the  Bank  induced  many  wealthy 
individuals  to  connect  themselves  by  deeds  or  covenants,  and  borrow 
large  sums  of  money  as  bankers,  which  induced  this  jealous,  vigilant, 
and  active  corporation  to  procure  the  following  clause  to  be  inserted  in 
the  statute  of  the  6th  of  Anne  : — 

“ That  during  the  continuance  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  united  or  to  be  united, 
other  than  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  other  persons 
whatsoever,  united  or  to  be  united  in  covenants  or  partnerships,  exceeding  the  number 
of  six  persons,  in  this  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take 
up,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  at  any 
less  time  than  six  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof.” 

By  this  same  act  of  Parliament,  the  Bank  was  to  remain  and  be 
an  established  corporation,  notwithstanding  the  acts  of  the  5th  and  8th 
of  King  William ; and  all  their  former  privileges  were  now  confirmed,  as 
also  their  original  annual  fund  of  £ 100,000,  until  the  whole  £ 1,600,000 
should  be  paid  off,  and  also  the  annuity  of  £ 106,501  13*.  5 d. ; and 
until  all  the  exchequer  bills  to  be  issued  pursuant  to  this  act  should  have 
been  called  in,  and  payment  made  for  circulating  them.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  corporation  was  to  cease  and  determine. 

The  above  sum  of  £ 106,501  13*.  5 d.  was  to  be  the  interest,  at  6 per 
cent.,  of  the  £ 1,775,027  17*.  lOd. 

The  Bank  was  authorized  “ to  make  dividends  to  their  members  of 
their  principal  or  capital  stock,”  as  they  afterwards  did  of  the  £ 1,775,027 
17*.  lOd.,  which  principal  stock  “ was  always  to  remain  at  least  equal 
to  all  the  debts  they  owe.” 

During  this  reign  the  Bank  had  been  extremely  convenient  and  useful 
to  the  government ; and,  in  order  to  enable  that  corporation  to  be  further 
beneficial,  by  assisting  in  raising  the  supplies,  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1708,  sanctioned  a scheme  whereby  the  Bank  was  to  circulate 
2,500,000  exchequer  bills;  in  which  year  the  whole  supply  voted 
amounted  to  about  seven  millions.  An  act  of  Parliament,  therefore, 
passed  this  year,  “ For  enlarging  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  raising  a further  supply  to  her  Majesty  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1709,”  wherein  the  act  for  establishing  the  Bank,  and  all  the 
subsequent  statutes,  were  in  part  recited. 

In  consequence  of  this  act,  her  Majesty  granted  a commission  under 
the  great  seal,  dated  the  16th  of  February,  1709,  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney 
and  others,  “ to  take  subscriptions  for  doubling  the  Bank  stock,  by  sell- 
ing their  said  additional  stock  at  the  rate  of  .£115  for  every  £ 100  sub- 
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scribed  M ; all  which  was  subscribed  for  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  on 'the  first  day  of  opening  the  subscrip- 
tion books.  This  was  by  foreigners  esteemed  a pregnant  proof  of  the 
great  wealth  of  the  nation,  more  especially  as  nearly  one  million  more 
would  have  been  on  the  same  day  subscribed,  had  it  been  required,  so 
great  was  the  crowd  of  people  coming  with  their  money  to  the  Bank. 

The  Bank  obliged  themselves  to  advance  to  the  goverument  £ 400,000, 
without  any  additional  allowance  of  interest  for  the  last-named  sum, 
which  made  their  original  capital  of  £ 1,200,000  at  eight  per  cent 
amount  to  £ 1,600,000,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  to  commence  from  the 
1st  of  August,  1711. 

Thus  the  Bank  capital,  a part  of  which  was  only  temporary,  was 
£ 4,402,343 ; by  the  £ 400,000  now  further  advanced,  the  total  was 
£ 4,802,343 ; in  consideration  of  which  sum  of  £ 400,000  so  lent, 
without  any  additional  interest,  their  exclusive  privileges  as  a bank 
were  prolonged  to  one  year’s  notice  after  1st  August,  1732.  But  the 
Bank  were  to  pay  off  and  cancel  all  the  exchequer  bills  which  had  been  > 

before  issued,  amounting,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  to  £ 1,775,027 
17s.  lOd. ; making  a grand  total  of  £ 6,577,370  17s.  lOd. 

The  engagements  which  the’ Bank  had  entered  into  were  no  doubt  of 
great  service  to  the  government  of  Queen  Anne,  as  they  enabled  the 
minister  to  continue  the  war ; but  whether  they  were  of  service  to  the 
nation  is  a matter  of  doubt  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  every 
operation  was  in  itself  of  great  advantage  to  the  Bank,  for  they  received 
interest  upon  the  money  they  lent  equal  to  or  above  what  was  the  then 
current  rate  of  interest  for  money.  & 

Yet,  nevertheless,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  advantages  which 
every  one  of  their  engagements  had  produced ; for  the  Bank  stipulated  , 

for,  and  the  minister  agreed  to  grant  them,  an  extension  of  their  charter,  * 

with  all  its  privileges,  for  twenty-two  years.  ? 

Thus  it  appears  that,  for  this  long  continuance  of  their  term,  the  Bank  j 

did  not  pay  any  thing  to  the  public  ; they  only  lent  sums  of  money,  for  * 

which  they  were  to  have  a very  high  rate  of  interest  till  repaid  ; and,  ! 

again,  in  the  same  reign,  they  obtained,  by  the  same  means,  a new  pro*  j 

longation  of  their  term,  upon  twelve  months’  notice,  after  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, 1742.  A few  years  after  this  latter  prolongation  of  their  charter, 
die  government  made  the  following  proposition  to  the  Bank,  to  which 
the  directors  had  the  good  sense  to  accede : — 

1st.  That  the  Bank  should  accept  an  annuity  of  £ 88,751  7s.  lOtf.,  after  Midsummer, 

1718,  in  lieu  of  their  then  present  annuity  of  £ 106,501  14s.  5 d.,  until  the  principal  sum 
of  £ 1,775,027  17s.  10 d.  should  be  repAid. 

2d.  That  the  Bank  should  discharge  and  deliver  up  to  be  cancelled,  exchequer  bills 
to  the  amount  of  £ 2,000,000,  and,  in  lieu  of  the  former  interest  and  advantages,  should 
accept  an  annuity  of  £ 100,000,  to  commence  from  Christmas,  1717,  until  the  principal 
should  be  repaid. 

3d.  That  the  Bank  should  continue  to  circulate  the  remainder  of  the  exchequer 
bills,  amounting  to  £ 2,561 ,025,  at  an  allowance  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum ; and  they 
agreed  that  from  Christmas,  1717,  these  bills  should  cany  an  interest  of  only  one 
penny  per  cent,  per  day ; and,  further,  that  from  that  period  the  allowance  of  £ 45,000 
and  £ 8,000  should  cease  and  determine. 

The  above  were,  no  doubt,  favorable  terms  for  the  public ; indeed, 
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tne  Bank  could  not  at  this  time  with  any  decency  refuse  to  agree  to 
them ; for,  the  minister  having  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the  South 
Sea  Company,  who  agreed  to  accept  an  annuity  of  £ 500,000,  after  Mid- 
summer, 1718,  in  lieu  of  the  annuity  of  £ 600,000,  which  they  were 
entitled  to  upon  their  capital  of  £ 10,000,000,  and  also  to  advance,  at 
any  time  before  Christmas,  1717,  the  sum  of  £ 2,000,000  for  the  public 
service,  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  a rivalship  between  these 
two  great  corporations  was  by  some  parties  looked  upon  as  inevitable. 

A few  years  after,  the  Bank  of  England  bought  £ 4,000,000  of  the 
stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  took  subscriptions  for  sale  of 
the  newly  ingrafted  stock  at  £ 118  per  cent.,  and  sold  £ 3,389,830  10s. 
which  produced  in  money  the  exact  sum  due  to  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, viz.  £ 4,000,000,  so  that  in  their  corporate  capacity  they  gained 
.£610,169  10s.  Bank  stock. 

The  whole  sum  due  from  the  public  to  the  Bank  at  this  time,  viz. 
1722,  amounted  to  £ 9,375,027  17s.  10|d. ; but  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank  upon  which  it  paid  dividends  to  its  proprietors  was  only 
£ 8,959,995  14s.  8d.  For  an  account  of  the  various  alterations  in  the 
amounts  and  interest  of  the  permanent  debt  due  by  the  government  to 
the  Bank,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Appendix  to  this  work. 

In  the  year  1725  an  additional  act  was  passed,  making  it  felony  to 
alter,  forge,  or  counterfeit  bank-notes,  or  to  erase  or  alter  any  indorse- 
ment thereon,  or  to  tender  in  payment,  either  by  exchange  or  barter, 
any  such  bank-note,  knowing  the  same  to  be  altered,  forged,  erased,  or 
counterfeited,  with  intention  to  defraud  the  Bank,  or  any  other  body 
politic. 

On  the  14th  December,  1738,  the  Bank  of  England  issued  the  follow- 
ing notice  : “ That  upon  a representation  of  his  Majesty’s  Postmaster- 
General,  they  are  ready  to  give  to  such  as  desire  it  bills  payable  at  seven 
days'  sight , that,  in  case  of  the  mails  being  robbed,  the  proprietors  may 
have  time  to  give  notice  thereof.”  This  is  the  first  instance  on  record 
of  the  issuing  of  bank  post  bills,  which  have  since  proved  so  profitable  to 
the  Bank  and  convenient  to  the  public. 

The  influence  this  corporation  had  by  this  time  obtained,  even  over 
the  minds  of  juries,  is  strongly  exemplified  by  the  following  remarkable 
result  respecting  a bank-note.  It  appears  that  in  the  month  of  December, 
1740,  a person  in  the  garb  of  a clergyman  purchased  plate  amounting 
to  £ 69  5s.  of  a goldsmith  of  the  name  of  Willdy,  and  tendered  a bank- 
note for  £ 70  in  payment,  receiving  the  difference.  The  shopkeeper, 
dubious  of  his  customer,  sent  to  the  Bank  to  ascertain  whether  the  note 
was  genuine,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  a good  note,  whereupon  the 
plate  was  delivered  up.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  note  was 
paid  by  the  Bank.  Four  days  after  the  payment  of  the  note,  a Bank 
clerk  waited  upon  Mr.  Willdy,  and  told  him  the  note  was  forged,  de- 
manding the  return  of  the  money,  which  was  refused  ; whereupon  Mr. 
Charlwood,  the  Bank  clerk,  commenced  an  action,  and  after  a trial 
which  lasted  several  hours  the  jury  brought  in  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  Rebellion,  a very  alarming  and 
extensive  run  for  gold  took  place  on  the  Bank  of  England ; and  on 
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Thursday,  the  26th  of  September,  1745,  a meeting  was  held  at  Garra- 
way’s  Coffee-House  of  the  principal  merchants  and  traders  of  London, 
for  supporting  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  England,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  : — 

“ We,  the  undersigned,  merchants  and  others,  being  sensible  how  necessary  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  credit  is  at  this  time,  do  hereby  declare  that  we  will  not  refuse  to 
receive  bank-notes  in  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  ns,  and  we  will  use 
oar  utmost  endeavors  to  make  all  oar  payments  in  the  same  manner.” 

This  resolution  received  1,140  signatures  in  one  day  ; and  on  its  be- 
ing known,  the  run  on  the  Bank,  which  had  continued  for  some  days, 
ceased ; it  was  said  gold  was  wanted  for  the  rebels  ; but  the  authorities 
at  the  Bank  disappointed  the  parties  by  paying  them  in  silver. 

On  Monday,  the  27th  of  March,  1758,  Richard  William  Vaughan  was 
committed  to  Newgate  for  forging  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

He  was  tried  and  convicted  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  executed  on  the  1st 
of  May ; this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  any  one  suffering  death 
for  forging  bank-notes. 

In  the  month  of  Jlfay,  1764,  two  notes  of  £ 100  each , dated  in  1696,  » 

were  presented  to  the  Bank  for  payment ; they  were  discovered  in  an  » 

old  family  Bible,  where  it  was  supposed  they  had  lain  ever  since.  The 
following  is  a description  of  them : “ They  are  as  large  as  an  Indian 
bond,  and  the  figure  of  Britannia  is  on  the  top  of  them ; they  contain 
about  six  times  the  writing  that  our  present  notes  do  ; there  is  a refer- 
ence to,  and  quotation  from,  the  charter  of  the  Company,  and  bear  to 
be  paid  by  ten  pounds  a time,  and  to  have  a penny  a day  interest  for 
one  year.”  Since  payment  they,  have  been  shown  as  a curiosity. 

(Scots  Magazine,  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  629.) 

During  the  tremendous  riots  in  1780  the  Bank  was  exposed  to  consid- 
erable danger.  Had  the  mob  attacked  the  Bank  at  the  commencement  • j 

of  the  riots,  the  consequences  might  have  proved  fatal  to  its  very  mist- 
ence.  Fortunately,  however,  they  delayed  the  attack  until  time  had  ! 

been  afforded  for  providing  a sufficient  guard  to  insure  its  safety.  Since 
that  period  a considerable  military  force  is  nightly  marched  into  the 
interior  of  the  Bank,  as  a protection  in  any  emergency  that  may  > 

occur. 

The  peace  of  1783  relieved  the  country  from  a most  arduous  and  ex- 
pensive contest  A state  of  confirmed  peace  directed  thousands  of  men 
and  millions  of  capital  to  a productive  purpose.  The  public  gradually 
recovered  from  the  apprehension  of  loss  of  power  caused  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  North  American  colonies.  Our  town  population  increased ; 
our  manufactures  expanded,  favored  as  they  were  by  the  easy  convey- 
ance of  fuel,  raw  materials,  and  bulky  goods  on  canals.  An  additional 
cause  of  this  prosperous  state  of  things  may  be  found  in  the  animating 
effect  of  country  banking,  which  at  this  time  was  extended  without  being 
abused.  The  revenue  improved  slowly  but  progressively,  and  the  min- 
ister of  the  crown  was  enabled  to  conduct  our  finances  during  ten  years 
without  any  aid  from  the  Bank  beyond  that  of  temporary  advances. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Bank  proprietors  on  the  20th  of  March,  1791,  the 
Governor  acquainted  the  court  that  a bill  was  before  Parliament  to  ap- 
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propriate  the  sum  of  £ 500,000  out  of  the  unclaimed  dividends  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bank,  for  the  use  of  the  government.  During  the  pending 
of  the  bill  in  Parliament,  various  remonstrances  were  made  by  the  Bank 
against  the  measure,  not  only  by  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
privately  to  Mr.  Pitt.  The  bill,  however,  passed  the  third  reading,  and 
then  the  minister  and  the  Bank  compromised  the  matter  by  the  latter 
lending  the  government  £ 500,000  without  interest,  and  for  so  long  a 
period  as  the  sum  of  £ 600,000  in  unclaimed  dividends  should  remain 
m the  hands  of  the  bank. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  regard  to  the  unclaimed 
dividends  had  been  based  on  justice,  they  would  not  have  contihued  the 
practice  of  concealing,  with  a view  to  converting  to  their  own  use,  the 
unclaimed  dividends.  So  tenacious,  however,  were  they  of  securing  the 
profits  derivable  from  this  source,  that  Bank  clerks  were  afraid  to  ap- 
prise individuals  of  dividends  being  due  to  them,  lest  they  should  be  dis- 
charged from  their  situations. 

At  length  the  interference  of  the  ministers  extorted  from  the  Bank  Di- 
rectors the  publication  of  a list  of  these  dividends,  which,  as  Mr.  Pitt 
justly  observed,  “ belonged  to  the  public*  on  whose  behalf  and  as  whose 
agents  the  Bank  of  England  paid  them,  and  not  to  the  proprietors  of 
that  corporation.”  * 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  the  afTairs  of  France  unfortunately 
assumed  an  aspect  which  led  to  a sudden  relinquishment  of  a state  of 
peace,  and  of  the  various  reforms  for  which  that  state  is  indispensable. 
The  transition  from  peace -to  war  was  unexpected,  and  the  shock  to  our 
productive  industry  consequently  very  great  The  circulation  of  our 
country  banks  had  increased,  and  a number  of  manufacturing  and  other 
establishments  had  been  formed,  on  the  supposition  of  a continuance  of 
the  peace,  and  of  a low  interest  of  money.  All  this  was  now  reversed ; 
hence  that  succession  of  failures  among  merchants  and  country  bankers 
which  gave  so  gloomy  a coloring  to  the  early  part  of  1793,  and  led  to  a 
heavy  drain  of  specie  from  the  Bank. 

The  commercial  embarrassments  were  at  that  time  attributed  to  tem- 
porary causes,  and  not  to  a deficiency  of  coin.  Yet  we  find  that, 
although  the  quantity  of  foreign  gold  purchased  by  the  Bank  in  this  year 

greatly  exceeded  the  quantities  purchased  in  the  three  preceding  years, 
le  cash  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  were  reduced  very  much  below  the 
ordinary  amount. 

In  1793  the  Bank  of  England  first  commenced  an  issue  of  five-pound 
notes. 

We  are  now  approaching  one  of  the  most  important  and  critical 

*By  a recent  return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  sums  issued  for 
the  payment  of  dividends  due  and  not  demanded  from  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  to  the 
5th  of  January,  1847,  it  appears  that  the  gross  total  amounted,  on  tne  5th  of  April, 

1846,  to  £1,108,118,  of  which  £ 135,023  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  the  re- 
mainder being  advanced  to  the  government ; and  that  the  amount  of  the  dividends 
due,  and  not  demanded,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1846,  wras  £ 1,093,556,  of  which  £ 100,000 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1846,  the  amount  was 
£ 1,017,980,  of  which  £ 100,000  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank ; and  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1847,  £ 1,088,819,  of  which  £ 170,838  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank. 
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periods  in  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  England.  We  therefore  propose 
to  give  somewhat  in  detail  a gradual  development  of  its  condition,  and 
the  real  causes  which  led  to  the  final  suspension  of  all  payments  in  cash, 
together  with  the  consequences  which  followed  that  suspension. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1795,  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  passed  a resolution,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be 
requested  to  make  such  arrangements  in  his  finances  of  the  present  year 
as  not  to  depend  on  any  further  assistance  from  them  beyond  what  had 
been  already  agreed  on ; and  on  the  16th  of  April  the  Governor  and 
Deputy-Governor  were  directed  to  wait  on  Mr.  Pitt,  to  express  the  un- 
easiness they  felt  at  being  called  upon  to  pay  upwards  of  two  millions  in 
treasury  bills,  and  to  request  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  provide  for 
their  discharge. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1795,  the  Court  of  Directors  sent  a written 
paper  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  purporting  that  the  very 
large  and  continued  drain  of  bullion  and  specie  which  the  Bank  had 
lately  experienced,  arising  from  loans  and  other  subsidies , together  with 
the  prospect  of  the  demand  for  gold  not  appearing  soon  to  cease,  had  • 

excited  such  apprehension  in  the  Court  of  Directors  that,  on  the  most  1 

serious  deliberation,  they  deemed  it  right  to  communicate  to  the  Chan*  ! 

cellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  absolute  necessity  they  conceived  to  exist  ' 

for  diminishing  the  sum  of  their  present  advances  to  the  government,  J 

“ the  last  having  been  granted  with  great  reluctance  on  their  part ; and  f 

then  only  on  his  pressing  solicitations,  and  statement  that  serious  embar- 
rassments would  arise  to  the  public  service  if  the  Bank  refused.”  J 

No  reply  was  made  to  this  application,  or  any  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt 
R>  relieve  the  Bank  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  found  themselves ; * 

but  they  were  left  to  struggle  through  them  as  best  they  might.  The  * 

Directors  of  the  Bank  waited  on  the  minister  on  the  25th  of  the  same  | 

month,  on  the  subject  of  a contemplated  loan  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  in  reply,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  such  a loan,  but  could  not  \ 

pledge  himself  to  the  contrary.  The  Governor  thanked  him  for  his 
answer ; which,  he  told  Mr.  Pitt,  he  received  with  pleasure,  thinking,  as 
he  said,  “ that  another  loan  of  that  sort  would  go  nigh  to  ruin  the  coun- 
try.” 

Several  communications  of  a like  import  appear  to  have  passed  be- 
tween the  directors  and  the  minister  from  this  time  till  the  20th  of  July, 

1796,  on  which  day  Mr.  Pitt  addressed  a letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
requiring  several  advances  of  money,  including  the  payment  of  the 
treasury  bills ; and,  after  a debate  on  the  subject  of  the  letter,  the 
court  came  to  several  resolutions,  which  resulted  in  a compliance  with 
the  minister's  request,  with  this  significant  addition,  that  such  compli- 
ance be  accompanied  with  a most  serious  and  solemn  resolution, 
which,  for  the  justification  of  the  court,  they  desire  may  be  laid  before 
his  Majesty's  cabinet.  This  remonstrance  concluded  as  follows  : — 

“They  (the  Court  of  Directors)  beg  leave  to  declare  that  nothing  conld  induce 
them,  under  present  circumstances,  to  comply  with  the  demand  now  nude  upon  them, 
but  the  dread  that  their  refusal  might  be  productive  of  a greater  evil ; and  nothing  but 
the  extreme  pressure  and  exigency  of  the  case  can,  in  any  shape,  justify  them  for  so- 
vol.  i.  45  51 
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ceding  to  this  measure ; and  they  apprehend  in  so  doing  they  render  themselves  totally 
incapable  of  granting  any  further  assistance  to  government  during  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  and  unable  to  make  the  usual  advances  on  the  land  and  malt  taxes  for  the 
ensuing  year,  should  those  bills  be  passed  before  Christmas.  They  likewise  consent  to 
this  measure  in  a firm  reliance  that  the  repeated  promises  so  frequently  made  to  them, 
that  the  advances  on  the  treasury  bills  should  be  completely  done  away,  may  be  actu- 
ally fulfilled  at  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  taken 
to  prevent  the  same  from  ever  happening  again,  as  they  conceive  it  to  be  an  unconsti- 
tutional mode  of  raising  money ; what  Siey  are  not  warranted  by  their  charter  to  con- 
sent to ; and  an  advance  always  extremely  inconvenient  to  themselves." 

By  this  confession  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  it  appears  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  violating  that  clause  in  their  charter  which  prohibits  their 
lending  any  money  to  the  king  without  the  consent  of  Parliament ; and 
at  last  it  became  so  apparent  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that,  by  paying 
the  treasury  bills  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  they  laid  them- 
selves open  to  the  penalty  of  the  act  of  William  and  Mary,  that,  fearing 
the  consequences  of  a continuance  in  such  a course  of  proceeding,  they 
got  a clause  introduced  into  a bill  in  Parliament,  repealing  so  much  of 
the  act  of  William  and  Mary  as  related  to  the  penalty,  which  was  a 
forfeiture  of  the  sum  so  paid,  one  half  to  go  to  the  informer.  This 
would  have  been  a very  serious  affair  to  the  Bank.  It  was  originally 
intended  that  the  penalty  should  be  taken  off  only  in  case  the  advances 
on  treasury  bills  should  exceed,  at  any  one  time,  the  sum  of  £ 500,000  ; 
but  the  clause  went  through  the  House  without  any  such  restriction. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1797,  the  Court  of  Directors  ordered  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  to  tell  Mr.  Pitt,  that,  under  the  present  state  of  the 
Bank's  advances  to  government,  to  agree  to  his  request  of  making  a fur- 
ther advance  of  £ 1,500,000  as  a loan  to  Ireland,  would  threaten  ruin  to 
the  Bank,  and  most  probably  bring  the  directors  under  the  necessity  of 
shutting  up  their  doors. 

These  several  remonstrances  to  the  minister  seem  to  have  had  little 
or  no  effect ; and  the  result  anticipated,  viz.  a stoppage  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  took  place  even  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  directors  them- 
selves calculated  upon. 

The  run  — to  speak  in  commercial  phraseology  — commenced  upon 
some  of  the  country  bankers ; and  the  great  demand  for  specie  to  sup- 
ply them  induced  the  directors  to  lay  the  state  of  their  affairs  before  the 
minister ; in  consequence  of  which  the  following  results  took  place  : — 

“At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  Februanr  26, 1797,  by  the  Lords  of  his  Majes- 
jesty’s  most  Honorable  Privy  Council ; present  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, the  Duke  of  Portland,  Marquis  Cornwallis,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : 

44  Upon  the  representation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stating,  that,  from 
the  result  of  the  information  he  has  received,  and  of  the  inquiries  which  it  has  been  his 
duty  to  make  respecting  the  effect  of  the  unusual  demand  for  specie  that  has  been 
made  upon  the  metropolis,  in  consequence  of  ill-founded  alarms  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ; it  appears  that,  unless  some  measure  is  immediately  taken,  there  may  be 
reason  to  apprehend  a want  of  a sufficient  supply  of  cash  to  answer  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Board,  that  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  public  service  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  should  forbear  issuing 
any  cash  in  payment  until  the  sense  of  Parliament  can  be  taken  on  that  subject,  and 
the  proper  measures  adopted  thereupon  for  maintaining  the  means  of  circulation,  and 
supporting  the  public  and  commercial  credit  of  the  kingdom  at  this  important  junc- 
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tare.  And  it  is  ordered,  that  a copy  of  this  minute  be  transmitted  to  the  directors  of 
die  Bank : and  they  are  hereby  required,  on  the  ground  of  the  exigency  of  the  case,  to 
conform  themselves  thereto  until  the  sense  of  Parliament  can  be  taken  as  aforesaid. 

“ W.  Fawkbner.” 

On  the  next  Monday  morning,  the  following  notice  was  issued  by  the 
Bank : — 

11  In  consequence  of  an  order  of  his  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  notified  to  the  Bank 
last  night,  a copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  think  it  is  their  duty  to  inform  the  proprietors  of 
the  Bank  stock,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  that  the  general  concerns  of  the  Bank  are 
in  the  most  affluent  and  flourishing  situation,  and  such  as  to  preclude  every  doubt  as  to 
the  security  of  its  notes.  The  directors  mean  to  continue  their  usual  discounts,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  commercial  interests,  paying  the  amount  in  bank-notes ; 
and  die  dividend  warrants  will  be  paid  in  the  same  manner.” 

Great  alarm  was  excited  throughout  the  city  on  the  appearance  of  this 
notice,  and  a meeting  of  the  merchants,  bankers,  &c.  was  held  at  the 
Mansion-House  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  a resolution, 
precisely  similar  to  the  one  passed  in  1745,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

. By  the  order  in  Council  the  directors  of  the  Bank  were  restrained 
from  doing  what  in  fact  was  physically  impossible  for  them  to  do ; and 
were  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  exchanging  one  promise  to  pay  for  an-  < 

other  promise  to  pay.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  suspension  of  cash  ! 

payments,  which  forms  a most  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  political  | 

economy,  the  credit  of  the  Bank  immediately  revived,  and  their  notes  ; 

were  circulated  more  freely  than  ever,  and  retained  the  same  degree  of  » 

credit  as  when,  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  promise,  they  were  hon- 
ored with  an  immediate  payment  in  specie.  j 

To  those  who  have  regarded  the  patient  acquiescence  of  the  nation  in 
all  the  ruinous  and  contradictory  measures  of  this  period,  neither  this,  nor 
perhaps  any  other,  instance  of  credulity  will  appear  surprising.  , ‘ 

The  Bank  were  determined  to  act  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  * 

order  in  Council ; for  they  even  refused  to  furnish  the  bankers  of  the 
metropolis  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  specie  to  pay  the  fractional  parts 
of  the  checks  drawn  on  them ; and,  in  reply  to  the  application  of  the 
Committee  of  Bankers,  stated,  “ They  could  not  spare  the  specie  ” ; at 
the  same  time  informing  the  committee,  “ that  the  cashiers  of  the  Bank 
were  employed,  night  and  day,  by  rotation,  in  preparing  one  and  two 
pound  notes,  which  they  hoped  would  be  ready  by  the  following  Mon- 
day.” 

The  bankers  then  waited  on  Mr.  Pitt,  to  request  his  interference  in 
procuring  them  a certain  quantity  of  specie,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
their  customers.  The  minister  returned  for  answer,  that  they  could  not 
have  “ more  than  1,000  guineas  each  ” ; with  which  they  were  obliged 
to  be  content. 

The  moment  the  Bank  of  England  on  authority  refused  to  pay  their 
notes,  the  legislature  without  doubt  became  responsible  for  the  validity 
of  that  currency  which  they  had  hitherto  only  connived  at. 

On  Monday,  the  27th  of  February,  Mr.  Pitt  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  a message  from  the  king,  importing,  that  “ the  peculiar 
nature  and  exigency  of  the  case  appeared  to  require,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  measure  contained  in  the  order  in  Council  which  his  Majesty 
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had  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  House ; that,  in  recommending  this  im- 
portant subject  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
Majesty  relied  with  the  utmost  confidence  on  the  experienced  wisdom 
of  his  Parliament  for  taking  such  measures  as  might  be  best  calculated 
to  meet  any  temporary  pressure,”  &c- 

On  the  minister  moving  for  a select  committee  for  examining  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Bank,  Mr.  Fox,  speaking  on  this  question,  said : “ Every 
man  who  read  this  order  in  Council  was  struck  with  this  enormity  in 
it,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  an  order  in 
Council  had  violated  public  credit,  and  compelled  the  Bank  to  stop  pay- 
ment. This  was  not  only  to  impair,  but  destroy  ; for  the  value  and  use 
of  the  Bank  consisted  in  this,  that  its  notes  were  convertible  at  pleas- 
ure into  gold  and  silver.  Of  all  the  modes  of  settling  this  affair,  the 
plan  which  the  minister  had  adopted  was  the  most  dangerous  : it  never 
would  be  out  of  the  memory  of  the  people.  It  would  be  recollected 
with  terror,  that  whatever  our  constitution  might  be  on  paper,  whatever 
its  provisions  for  the  protection  and  security  of  property,  one  word 
from  the  king  could  destroy  both.”  He  contended,  that  there  could  not 
be  contrived  a measure  more  violent  and  repugnant  than  that  of  the 
minister  sending  an  order  to  the  Bank  to  refuse  payment  to  the  public 
creditor. 

About  this  period  funded  property  was  more  depreciated  that  it  ever 
had  been  since  the  funds  were  created.  It  may  probably  be  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  see  the  extent  of  the  variation  in  this  respect  at  two  differ- 
ent periods.  The  highest  price  at  which  the  funds  had  ever  been,  pre- 
vious to  1797,  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  as  follows : — 

Three  per  cent,  consols,  ....  9th  of  March,  1792,  97 J 

Four  per  cents., 13th  u 1792,  105 j 

Five  per  cents., 1st  of  February,  1792,  120 

Bank  stock, 14th  “ 1792,  219 

A little  more  than  a month  after  the  Bank  of  England  had  suspended 
its  payments  in  cash,  the  funds  stood  thus  : — 

Three  per  cent,  consols,  . . . . 5th  of  April,  1797,  47| 

Four  per  cents., 6th  “ 1797,  60§ 

Five  per  cents., 6th  " 1797,  72| 

Bank  stock 6th  “ 1797,  121} 


On  the  3d  of  March,  1797,  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
presented  the  following  report : — 

“ The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  state  the  total  amount  of  outstanding 
demands  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  likewise  of  the  funds  for  discharging  the  same, 
and  to  report  the  result  thereof  to  the  House,  together  with  their  opinion  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  confirmation  and  continuance  for  a time,  to  be  limited,  of  meas- 
ures taken  in  pursuance  of  the  minute  of  Council,  on  the  26th  of  February  last,  and 
who  are  empowered  to  report  their  proceedings  from  time  to  time  to  the  House,  have, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House,  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  several  matters  re- 
ferred to  their  consideration,  and  have  unanimously  agreed  to  the  following  report, 
viz.:  — 

“ Your  committee  have  examined  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  demands  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  likewise  of  the  funds  for  discharging  the  same,  and  think  it 
their  duty,  without  loss  of  time,  to  state  those  total  amounts,  and  to  report  the  result 
thereof  to  the  House. 

u Your  committee  find  upon  such  examination  that  the  total  amount  of  outstanding 
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demands  on  the  Bank,  on  the  25th  of  February  last,  to  which  day  the  accounts  conld 
be  completely  made  up,  was  £ 13,770,390,  and  that  the  total  amonnt  of  the  funds  for  dis- 
charging those  demands,  not  including  the  permanent  debt  due  from  the  government 
of  £11,686,800,  which  bears  an  interest  of  three  per  cent.,  was,  on  the  same  25th  day 
of  February  last,  £17,597,280,  and  that  the  result  is,  that  there  was,  on  the  25th  of 
February  last,  a surplus  of  effects  belonging  to  the  Bank  beyond  the  amount  of  their 
debts,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £ 3,826,890,  exclusive  of  tne  above-mentioned  per- 
manent debt  of  £ 11,686,800  due  from  government. 

44  And  your  committee  further  represent  that,  since  the  25th  of  February  last,  con- 
siderable issues  have  been  made  by  the  Bank  in  bank-notes,  both  upon  government 
securities  and  in  discounting  bills,  the  particulars  of  which  could  not  immediately  be 
made  up  ; but  as  those  issues  appear  to  your  committee  to  have  been  made  upon  cor* 
responding  securities,  taken  with  the  usual  care  and  attention,  the  actual  balance  in 
favor  of  the  Bank  did  not  appear  to  your  committee  to  hare  been  thereby  diminished.”  * 

According  to  an  account  delivered  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  chief  cashier  of  the  Bank,  the*  following  sums  of  money  were  the 
outstanding  advances  by  the  Bank  for  the  public  service  up  to  the  9th 
of  March,  1797  : — 


Advanced  on  land  and  qialt,  • £ 5,911,000 

On  the  consolidated  fund,  1796,  • . . 1,323,000 

Vote  of  credit, 811,400 

Advanced  on  treasury  bills  till  9th  of  March,  1797,  ....  1,943,210 

Advanced  to  the  Lbrds  of  the  Treasury  on  exchequer  bills  to  the  9th  of 

March, 290,000 

Loan  to  government  on  unclaimed  dividends  without  interest,  • . . 376,000 

Total  interest, 580,670 


£ 114235,280 

Let  us  pause  awhile  and  take  a retrospective  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Board  of  Directors  with  the  government,  by  which 
it  will  at  once  appear,  that,  instead  of  the  drain  on  the  Bank  for  specie 
by  the  public  being  the  effect  of  44  ill-founded  alarm  in  different  parts  of 
the  country 11  (see  order  in  Council),  the  difficulties  of  the  Bank  were 


* Account  of  the  Finances  of  the  Bank  on  the  25th  of  February,  1797 : — 


Dr. 

Bank-notes, £ 8,640,260 

Drawing  accounts,  ....  2,399,600 

Exchequer  bills  deposited,  . . . 1,676,000 

Unpaid  dividends,  . • . • 963,730 

Bank  stock  dividends  unclaimed,  46,160 

Dividends  unclaimed,  East  India  Com- 
pany annuities,  ....  10,210 

Sundry  small  sums  unclaimed,  . 1,330 

Due  from  chief  cashier  on  loan,  1797,  17,060 

Unpaid  Irish  dividends,  . . 1,460 

Unpaid  imperial  loan,  . 6,600 

Balance  in  favor  of  Bulk,  . . 3,896,890 


Or. 

Bills,  notes,  cash,  Ac.,  • . £4,176,080 


Exchequer  Mils,  ....  8,228,000 

Lands  and  tenements, ....  65,000 

Money  lent  to  East  India  Company  on 
annuities  of  £ 1,200,000,  . . 700,000 

Stamps, 1,610 

Navy  bills, 16,890 

American  debentures,  • 64,160 

Petty  cash  in  the  house,  . . • 5,320 

Sundry  articles,  . . , 24,160 

Navy  6 per  cents,  ....  796,800 

5 per  cents,  1797,  ....  1,000,000 

Treasury  bills  paid  for  government,  . 1,612,270 
Loan  to  government,  • . • 376,000 

Bills  unpaid,  . 1 88,120 

Treasury  and  Exchequer  foes,  740 

Interest  on  different  sums  lent  to  gov- 
ernment,   664,260 


Total  liabilities,  . . . . £17,697,200  TbUl  resources,  . . . £17,697,280 
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wholly  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  their  having  placed  nearly 
all  their  available  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  which  naturally 
deprived  them  of  the  means  of  paying  the  public  creditors ; in  short, 
the  directors,  in  their  correspondence,  state  the  cause  to  be  “ from 
loans  and  other  subsidies.” 

The  exercise  of  the  power  by  the  state,  of  causing  the  Bank  to 
commit  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  afterwards  screening  them  from  the 
consequences,  was  undoubtedly  as  unconstitutional  as  it  was  unjust  to  all 
other  bankers.  For  when  was  it  known  that  a banker,  being  called 
upon  to  pay  his  notes,  made  expressly  payable  on  demand,  was  allowed 
to  substitute  other  notes  in  lieu  of  cash  ? When  a banker  is  so  indis- 
creet as  to  lock  up  his  capital  in  such  securities  as  are  not  available  in 
the  event  of  any  hostile  combination  or  panic,  the  natural  result  is  a sus- 
pension of  his  business,  and  not  unfrequently  his  ultimate  ruin. 

'To  show  whence  the  real  cause  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Bank  arose,  we 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on,  the  24th  of  March,  1797,  some  of  the  interrog. 
atones  to  the  Governor,  and  his  answers,  which  place  the  matter  in  a 
clear  and  intelligible  light 

“ Q Have  yon,  at  any  one  of  the  conferences  yon  have  had  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  as  Governor  of  the  Bank,  made  representations  to  him  of  the  danger 
to  the  Bank  from  the  diminution  of  its  specie  1 A.  Often. 

“ Q.  Can  you  state  the  dates  of  such  representations  1 

“ A.  There  are  a variety  of  dates,  but  I cannot  recollect  them ; I think  the  first  by 
the  Bank  was  in  December,  1794,  when  I was  directed  to  make  such  representations. 

“ Q.  Do  you  conceive  that  every  exertion  has  been  made  by  the  Bank  to  obtain  re- 
payment of  the  advances  made  to  government  since  the  1st  of  January,  1795  ? 

“ A . Yes ; save  that  of  lending  more. 

u Q.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  various  remonstrances  that  have  been  made  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  advances  by  the  Bank  to  government  had  been 
either  paid  off  or  greatly  diminished,  do  you  not  conceive  it  would  have  enabled  the 
Bank  to  regulate,  at  their  discretion,  the  amount  of  the  bank-notes  in  circulation  * 

UA.  Undoubtedly. 

“ Q.  If  the  advances  had  been  either  paid  off  or  greatly  diminished  at  the  periods 
you  applied  for  such  payments,  do  you  think  the  necessity  of  the  order  in  Council  for 
suspending  the  payments  in  cash  on  the  26th  of  February  would  have  existed  7 

“ A.  Had  the  advances  to  government  been  considerably  less,  1 do  not  think  the 
order  in  Council  would  have  been  necessary.” 

The  advances  to  government  were  generally  four  or  five  times  great- 
er than  the  private  discounts  ; and  it  is  evident  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
former  are  extended,  the  ability  to  increase  the  latter  must  be  dimin- 
ished. To  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  establishment, 
and  who  look  over  the  foregoing  statement  with  the  least  attention,  it 
must  appear  that  its  principal  objects  were  directed  towards  enabling  a 
minister  to  lavish  the  public  revenue  much  faster  than  it  could  ever  be 
collected,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  engaging  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  ruinous  expenses,  before  his  prodigality  could  be  submit- 
ted to  the  deliberation  of  Parliament. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1797,  Sir  William  Pulteney  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a bill  “ for  the  erection  of  a new  bank,  in  case  the 
Bank  of  England  did  not  pay  in  specie  on  the  24th  of  June,  1797.” 
He  entered  into  a detailed  statement  of  transactions  respecting  the  Bank; 
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pointed  out  the  mischief  produced  by  monopoly,  contending  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  was  no  better  than  a premium  for  indolence  and 
neglect ; and  that  competition  would  animate  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
industry.  He  enumerated  a variety  of  facts  to  convince  the  House  that 
the  Bank  had  forfeited  its  charter  by  violating  its  engagements  with  the 
public. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan  said,  “ he  considered  it  a farce  to  call  that  a bank 
whose  promise  to  pay  on  demand  was  paid  by  another  promise  to  pay 
at  some  undefined  period.  It  was  ridiculous  to  think  of  placing  confi- 
dence in  paper,  upon  any  principle  but  that  of  its  being  paid  when  it  be- 
came due.” 

Mr.  Pitt  informed  the  House,  that  a successful  progress  had  been  made 
for  some  weeks  past  towards  reopening  the  Bank  for  payment  in 
specie ; but  no  person  had  ever  determined  the  precise  moment  when  this 
ought  to  be  done,  or  that  it  should  positively  he  on  the  24th  of  June. 

He  concluded  by  giving  his  negative  to  the  bill,  which,  on  a division, 
was  lost. 

At  a Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  held  on  Thursday, 

26th  October,  1797,  it  was  resolved, — 

“ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  are  enabled  to  issne  specie,  in  any  manner  that  may  be  deemed  1 

necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public ; and  the  court  have  no  hesitation  to  ’ 

declare  that  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  are  in  such  a state  that  it  can  with  safety  resume  ! 

its  accustomed  functions,  if  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country  do  not  render  it  * 

inexpedient.  But  the  directors,  deeming  it  foreign  to  their  province  to  judge  of  these 
points,  wish  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  whether,  as  it  has  been  once  1 

judged  proper  to  lay  a restriction  on  the  payments  of  the  Bank  in  cash,  it  may  or  may  > 

not  be  prudent  to  continue  the  same.'* 

The  Committee  of  Secrecy  appointed  to  inquire  “ whether  it  may  be 
expedient  to  continue  the  restriction  contained  in  two  acts  made  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  respecting  payments  in  cash  by  the  Bank,” 
made  their  report  in  November,  1797,  by  which  they  recommended 
that,  “ notwithstanding  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  both  with  respect  to  the 
general  balance  of  its  accounts  and  its  capacity  for  making  payments  in 
specie,  are  in  such  a state  that  it  might  with  safety  resume  its  accus- 
tomed functions  under  a different  state  of  public  affairs  ; yet  that  it  will 
be  expedient  to  continue  the  restriction  now  subsisting  on  such  pay- 
ments, for  such  time,  and  under  such  limitations,  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  may  seem  fit.” 

In  the  year  1798,  the  Parliament  having  passed  an  act  whereby  vol- 
untary contributions  for  carrying  on  the  war  were  rendered  legal,  the 
Bank  of  England  took  the  lead,  and  contributed  £ 200^000,  and  the  city 
of  London  £ 10,000.  A temporary  office  or  hustings  was  erected 
under  the  east  piazza  of  the  Royal  Exchange  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing subscriptions.  The  area  was  filled  with  merchants  and  traders, 
who  eagerly  crowded  in  to  subscribe  sums  from  one  guinea  upwards. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day  the  subscription  amounted  to  £ 256,534. 

Mr.  Robert  Peel  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  afterwards  Sir  Robert,  a 
manufacturer  and  printer  of  calicoes,  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England 
the  sum  of  £ 10,000  as  his  own  voluntary  contribution. 
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It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  opulence  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  country,  that  these  voluntary  subscriptions  produced  the  enormous 
sum  of  two  millions,  exclusive  of  £ 300,000  remitted  from  India. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1799,  the  Bank  made  transfers  to  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  Loyalty  five  per  cent  stock  belonging  to  the  Bank,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent  on  their  capital,  as  a part  of  their  accumulated 
profit.  This  was  in  addition  to  their  usual  dividend  of  seven  per  cent 
per  annum  ; and  was  the  first  to  the  stockholders. 

The  Bank  Restriction  Act,  which  Mr.  Pitt  first  contemplated  with 
alarm,  he  afterwards  declared  to  have  produced  the  same  effect  as  if  he 
had  discovered  a mountain  of  gold. 
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STATE  FINANCES. 

Nobth  Carolina. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the 
Message  of  his  Excellency,  Governor  Manly,  relating  to  “ Finance  and 
State  Debts,"  have  given  the  subject  anxious  and  deliberate  considers* 
tion,  and  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  actual  liabilities  of  the  State 
for  the  years  1851  and  1852  are  made  much  too  large  by  his  Excel* 
lency’s  estimate,  which  the  following  statement,  with  the  remarks  there* 
in,  will  go  to  show. 


Statement  of  Liabilities  of  the  State  for  1851  and  1852. 


Principal. 

1.  On  account  of  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  bonds,  . 6 500,000.00 

2.  Ditto,  interest  and  6 90,000  principal,  . . , • 106,000.00 

3.  Due  Literary  Fund  for  money  need,  ....  118,192.00 

4.  Ditto,  in  bonds 40,900.00 

6.  Bonds  issued  to  banka,  Ac. 900,000.00 

6.  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  bonds,  . . 60,000.00 

7.  Ditto,  yet  to  be  issued, 60,000.00 

8.  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  River  Company,  ....  90,000.00 

9.  Ditto,  1st  January,  1882, 20,000.00 

10.  Neuse  and  Tar  River  bonds, 66,000.00 

11.  Bank  Cape  Fear,  40,000.00 

12.  North  Carolina  Railroad,  two  millions  to  be  provided  for, 

January  1st,  1852,  .......  500,000.00 

July  1st,  1862, 600,000.00 


Ini,  for  1851. 
890,000.00 
36,960.00 
7,091.62 
2,421.60 
12,000.00 
3,600.00 
1,800.00 
600.00 
a • 

1.960.00 

2.400.00 


Ini.  for  18581 
• 30,000.00 
34,560.00 
7,091.52 
2,421.60 
12,000.00 
3,600.00 

3.600.00 

1.200.00 

1.900.00 

3.900.00 

2.400.00 


30.000. 00 

15.000. 00 


898,223.12  8146,97X12 

Add  ordinary  expenses  of  Suae, 76,000.00  75,00X00 

6173,22X12  62*1,97X12 

Deduct  receipts  at  treasury,  according  to  present  revenue 
law, 148,972.00  148,97X00 


• 94,251.12 

Deficit  to  be  provided  for  in  1861, 694,261.12 

Deficit  to  be  provided  for  in  1862, 

Interest  on  8 94,96112,  deficit  for  1861, 


• 73,001.12 


73,001.12 

1,456.06 


Whole  amount  for  1852, 
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THE  FUTURE  SUPPLY  OF  GOLD. 

From  the  London  Times,  November  7, 1851. 

The  question  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  an  abundance  of  gold  is 
again  in  agitation.  California  has  thus  far  realized  more  than  was  ex* 
pected  by  the  most  sanguine,  the  product  at  the  end  of  each  year  having 
exceeded  the  highest  estimate  at  the  commencement,  and  there  are  now 
indications  of  a similar  promise  from  the  new  regions  in  Australia.  A 
disposition  still  prevails  to  believe  that  no  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
relation  of  money  are  impending.  When  the  California  mines  were  first 
discovered,  it  was  admitted  that  if  any  thing  like  eight  or  ten  millions 
sterling  should  annually  be  produced  for  a series  of  years,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  strange  effects  would  be  seen.  But  it  was  contended  that, 
instead  of  this  continued  yield,  there  would  be  a gradual  decline  after  the 
first  year  or  two.  That  idea  being  now  effectually  set  aside,  a new 
argument  is  adopted.  The  exports  of  gold  from  California,  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1850,  were  equal,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  £ 12,000,000,  while  for  the  present  year,  judging  from  the 
first  nine  months,  they  may  be  estimated  at  £ 15,000,000.  In  the  face 
of  this  supply  there  has  been  no  observable  disturbance  of  value.  It  is 
therefore  assumed,  that  the  augmented  quantity  has  been  met  by  an  aug* 
mented  demand,  and  that  with  the  increasing  traffic  of  the  world  a like 
annual  addition  will  henceforth  be  absorbed. 

This  inference,  although  it  is  urged  by  some  able  economical  writers, 
appears  altogether  unsupported.  The  only  tests  of  the  result  of  the  in- 
creased supply  would  be  an  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  a general  and  unaccountable  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  articles. 
But  the  extensive  displacement  of  silver  which  has  occurred  in  France, 
and  which  was  plainly  foreseen,  has  prevented  the  first  of  these  from 
being  available,  except  to  a very  limited  extent,  while,  with  regard  to  the 
second,  the  changes  in  our  commercial  system  have  been  such  as  to 
produce  a rapid  fall  in  all  commodities  far  more  than  sufficient  to  neu- 
tralize any  moderate  influences  of  an  opposite  kind. 

Apart  from  free  trade,  moreover,  there  is  quite  enough  to  account  for 
the  increased  influx  having  thus  far  produced  no  palpable  manifestations. 
The  Bank  of  France  at  this  moment  holds  £ 8,000,000  sterling  in  ex- 
cess of  what  she  possessed  in  1849  ; the  extent  to  which  hoarding  both- 
of  gold  and  silver  has  been  carried  on  all  over  the  Continent  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  especially  in  Italy  and  throughout  the  Austrian 
empire,  has  perhaps  been  unprecedented ; a drain  no  less  remarkable 
has  been  caused  by  the  Irish  emigration,  which  has  carried  large  totals 
to  Western  America,  where  much  of  it  will  long  remain ; and  finally, 
there  has  been  the  return  to  India  of  a great  portion  of  that  specie  which 
was  suddenly  drawn  to  England  after  the  panic  of  1847. 

Exceptional  circumstances  exist,  therefore,  sufficient  to  render  it  un- 
necessary  to  assume  that  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  gold  has  sud- 
denly sprung  up  to  an  extent  such  as  steadily  to  absorb  fifteen  millions 
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7%e  Future  Supply  of  Gold. 

per  annum.  The  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  render  needless  the  use 
of  the  precious  metals  for  purposes  of  barter,  and  although  new  colonies 
and  settlements  for  a time  create  fresh  demands,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  more  than  counteract  the  economical  influences  else- 
where in  progress.  Even  California  herself  is  not  believed  to  have  ab- 
sorbed, in  the  shape  of  circulation,  more  than  two  or  three  millions, 
while  on  the  other  hand  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  effects  of  extended 
banking  accommodation  and  the  use  of  money  orders,  postage  stamps, 
and  other  similar  contrivances,  which  are  more  or  less  imitated  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Hence  we  may  still  infer,  that,  previously  to  the  discovery  of  Califor- 
nia, the  production  of  gold,  increased  as  it  had  been  by  the  large  sup- 
ply from  Russia,  was  equal  most  probably  to  the  annual  demand  ; that 
its  value  is  consequently  liable  to  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  extent  of  the 
exports  from  California,  and  that  such  reduction  will  of  course  be  meas- 
ured by  the  proportion  which  the  new  supply  may  bear  to  the  existing 
stock.  What  the  amount  of  that  stock  may  be  is  wholly  unknown,  but 
there  can  be  little  question  that  fifteen  millions  per  annum  is  not  rela- 
tively an  insignificant  addition  to  it.  Some  investigators  have  surmised 
that  four  hundred  millions  is  about  the  total  in  circulation  throughout  the 
world.  If  that  can  be  taken  as  in  any  degree  correct,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  the  Californian  supplies  must  soon  make  themselves 
seriously  felt  whenever  the  condition  of  Europe  shall  cause  the  quan- 
tities now  eagerly  secreted  to  return  to  active  purposes. 

But  it  is,  after  all,  not  a question  of  an  addition  of  fifteen  millions  per 
annum.  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  ordinary  evidence,  the  pro- 
duction from  California  alone  is  only  likely  to  be  limited  by  the  amount 
of  population  able  to  reach  the  State  and  the  rapidity  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  obtaining  machinery.  It  is  impossible  to  name  any  other  rea- 
son why  the  fifteen  millions  should  not  be  increased  to  thirty  or  sixty. 
No  word  of  failing  supplies  has  yet  reached  us.  On  the  contrary,  the 
miners  seem  disposed  to  welcome  as  many  fellow-laborers  as  may  see 
fit  to  join  them,  and  every  one  asserts  that  the  whole  country  is  rich,  and 
that,  as  far  as  the  present  generation  are  concerned,  it  may  be  pronounced 
inexhaustible.  The  old  impression  that  gold  is  never  found  in  large  or 
continuous  quantities  is  wholly  dispelled,  and  scarcely  any  news  could 
now  arrive  from  California,  Bolivia,  Peru,  or  Australia,  that  would  take 
the  public  greatly  by  surprise. 

In  the  face  of  these  circumstances,  it  must  be  injurious  to  encourage 
the  tendency,  always  too  strong  in  the  majority  of  minds,  to  believe  that 
the  old  routine  of  things  is  to  go  on  as  it  has  always  gone.  It  can  do  no 
harm  to  keep  the  possibilities  of  the  case  constantly  in  view,  so  that  peo- 
ple may  learn  gradually  and  quietly  to  adapt  their  interests  to  whatever 
may  occur. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  changes  destined  to  be 
produced  will  not  be  so  balanced  in  their  operation  as  greatly  to  diminish 
the  relative  disturbance  among  the  various  interests  that  must  be  affected 
by  them.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1849,  the  Times  gave  an  outline  of 
the  primary  effects  to  be  looked  for  from  any  striking  alteration  of  the 
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relations  between  the  precious  metals  and  property  in  general,  and  the 
subject  has  been  dealt  with  elsewhere  and  on  other  occasions  until  the 
public  have  become  familiar  with  it.  But  although  the  fact  is  under- 
stood, that  real  estate  and  all  properties,  the  rent  or  charge  for  which 
can  be  raised  at  will,  are  secure  from  depreciation  in  case  of  an  in- 
creased currency,  while  the  property  of  annuitants,  on  the  contrary,  will 
be  exposed  to  it,  there  are  a vast  number  of  modifications  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  which  this  course  of  affairs  may  be  singularly  influenced. 
The  impulse  of  many,  when  they  first  glance  at  the  question,  is  to  sell 
annuities  and  buy  land.  Others  think  justly,  that  railways,  steam-ves- 
sels, houses,  machinery,  &c.,  must  be  equally  or  still  more  desirable. 

The  march  of  progress,  however,  which  has  brought  about  the  late 
discoveries  of  gold,  must  also  bring  changes  that  will  affect  in  some 
measure  the  fixedness  even  of  these  possessions.  While  the  distance 
between  the  United  States  and  England  is  being  lessened  year  by  year, 
in  a way  that  bids  fair  to  constitute  them  neighboring  countries,  the 
fact  that  lands  are  to  be  had  in  abundance  at  from  5s.  to  20s.  per  acre 
on  one  side  must  operate  powerfully  on  the  value  of  similar  holdings  on 
the  other.  The  improvements  in  modes  of,  building,  such  as  have  been 
foreshadowed  by  the  construction  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  must  likewise 
impart  a more  temporary  character  to  existing  house  property.  The 
same  is  to  be  said  with  regard  to  ships,  railroads,  canals,  and  all 
things  that  come  within  the  range  of  scientific  advancement.  In  this 
way  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  annuitant  will  be  unable  to  rely  on  the 
perpetuity  of  his  income  furnishing  him  with  an  exemption  from  the 
necessity  of  vigilance,  labor,  or  enterprise,  the  same  fate  awaits  most 
of  those  who  are  embarked  in  different  investments.  The  alarm  of  one 
class,  therefore,  may  be  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  all  others  will  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  analogous  conditions ; and  the  promise  for  the 
future  is,  that,  while  it  will  be  difficult  for  persons  of  wealth  to  find  any 
secure  resting-place  for  indolence,  the  universal  activity  that  will  be 
called  up  will  furnish  continuous  rewards  to  sagacity  and  exertion,  such 
ss  have  never  before  been  offered  to  any  age 
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24.  Where  a joint  owner  of  personal  property  sells  it,  and  takes  notes 
therefor,  in  his  own  name,  payable  on  time,  which  he  transfers  for  his 
own  benefit,  his  co-tenants  may  immediately  commence  an  action  against 
him,  though  the  notes  may  not  have  become  payable.  Hinckley  v. 
Fowler , 15  Maine,  285. 

25.  If  a prior  indorser  again  gets  possession  of  a bill,  he  will  be  en- 
titled to  maintain  an  action  thereon  in  his  own  name,  and  may  strike  out 
or  not,  as  he  pleases,  his  own  and  all  subsequent  indorsements.  Warren 
v.  Gilman , 15  Maine,  70 ; Green  v.  Jackson , 15  Maine,  136. 

26.  The  holder  of  a bill  or  note  is  entitled  to  an  action  against  the 
drawer  or  indorser  as  soon  as  due  diligence  has  been  used  to  give  each 
of  them  notice,  but  no  suit  against  either,  commenced  before  enough 
has  been  done  to  render  either  absolutely  liable,  can  be  maintained. 
Green  v.  Darling , 15  Maine,  139  ; hunt  v.  Adams , 17  Maine,  230. 

27.  An  action  can  be  maintained  immediately  against  the  drawer  of  a 
check  who  has  no  funds  in  the  bank,  without  demand  or  notice.  Homes 
v.  Smyth , 16  Maine,  177. 

28.  A town  may  maintain  a suit  as  indorsee  upon  a note  purchased 
by  it  to  meet  an  expected  claim  by  the  payee  upon  it.  Augusta  v. 
Leadbetter , 16  Maine,  45. 

29.  If  a negotiable  note,  indorsed  in  blank  by  the  payee,  be  lost,  and 
the  indorsee  afterwards  assigns  to  another  his  right  thereto,  such  assignee 
cannot  maintain  an  action  at  law  in  his  own  name  on  such  lost  note. 
Willis  v.  Cresey , 17  Maine,  9. 

30.  An  assignee  of  a note,  payable  in  specific  articles,  may  recover 
in  an  action  in  his  own  name,  if  the  maker  has  made  an  express  promise 
to  pay  to  him.  Smith  v.  Berry , 18  Maine,  122. 

31.  The  indorsee  of  a negotiable  note  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
indorser,  maintain  an  action  thereon  in  the  indorser's  name  for  his  ben- 
efit. Lewis  v.  Hodgdon , 17  Maine,  267. 

32.  The  contract  of  a guarantor  is,  in  its  very  nature,  not  negotiable, 
and  an  action  can  be  maintained  thereon  only  by  the  party  with  whom 
it  was  originally  made.  Springer  v.  Hutchinson , 19  Maine,  359. 

33.  A note  payable  to  a person  named  or  bearer,  is  payable  to  bearer, 
and  one  who  has  obtained  possession  of  it  bond  fide , and  for  a valuable 
consideration,  can  maintain  an  action  thereon,  without  showing  any  con- 
sideration between  the  maker  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made  pay- 
able. Eddy  v.  Bond , 19  Maine,  461. 

34.  The  holder  of  a bill,  though  others  may  have  an  interest  in  it, 
may  maintain  an  action  thereon  in  his  own  name.  Lowney  v.  Per  ham , 
20  Maine,  235. 

35.  Where  a note  was  made  by  a principal  and  sureties,  payable  to  a 
person  from  whom  it  was  expected  the  money  might  be  received  there- 
for, but  who  declined  to  furnish  it,  and  the  sureties  consented  that  the 
note  might  be  delivered  to  any  one  who  would  advance  the  money,  it  is 
available  against  the  sureties  in  an  action  for  the  benefit  of  such  person, 
in  the  payee’s  name,  with  his  consent.  Starrett  v.  Barber,  20  Me.  457. 

36.  In  this  State  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  a person  to  maintain  an  ac- 
tion on  an  indorsed  note,  that  the  nominal  plaintiff  has  assented  to  the 
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suit,  and  that  it  has  been  authorized  by  the  party  in  interest.  Gage  v. 
Johnson , 20  Maine,  437  ; Sibley  v.  Robinson,  23  Maine,  70  ; Marr  v. 
Plummer,  3 Greenl.  73. 

37.  An  administrator  may  maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name  on 
a note  indorsed  in  blank,  which  was  the  property  of  the  intestate  at  the 
rime  of  his  death,  without  declaring  as  administrator.  Gage  v.  John • 
son,  20  Maine,  437. 

38.  In  an  action  by  an  indorsee  against  an  indorser  of  a note,  where 

it  does  not  appear  but  that  the  plaintiff  has  a right  of  action  against  both 
maker  and  indorser  on  the  note,  he  cannot,  without  returning  the  note  to 
the  indorser,  rescind  the  contract,  and  recover,  upon  the  money  counts, 
the  consideration  paid  to  the  indorser  for  the  note,  by  proof  that  it  was 
obtained  from  the  maker  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  Cushman  v. 
Marshall,  21  Maine,  122.  < 

39.  To  enable  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  an  action  on  a note,  payable  at 
a particular  place  and  time,  an  averment  and  proof  of  a demand  at  such 
place  and  time  are  not  necessary.  McKenny  v.  Whipple,  21  Maine,  98  ; 
Gammon  v.  Everett,  25  Maine,  66  ; Lyon  v.  Williamson,  27  Maine, 
149  ; Remick  v.  O'Kyle,  3 Fairf.  340 ; Bacon  v.  Dyer,  3 Fairf.  19. 

40.  No  action  can  be  commenced  by  the  indorsee  of  a note  unless  it 
was  indorsed  by  the  payee  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit.  Clark- 
v.  Peabody,  22  Maine,  500. 

41.  If  a negotiable  instrument  be  taken  as  collateral  security  for  an 
existing  debt,  the  holder  may  sue  thereon ; and,  failing  of  success  in  such 
suit,  may  resort  to  his  original  security  without  restoring  that  taken  as 
collateral.  Comstock  v.  Smith , 23  Maine,  202. 

42.  If  a note  is  payable  in  several  annual  payments,  the  cause  of 
action  accrues  for  the  first  instalment  as  soon  as  it  is  payable.  Bum- 
ham  v.  Brown,  23  Maine,  400. 

43.  A bill  of  exchange,  note,  or  order,  payable  to  a particular  person, 
having  been  paid  by  one  who  was  bound  to  pay  it,  and  who  had  no  right 
to  call  upon  any  other  party  for  repayment,  is  functus  officio,  and  does 
not  legally  exist,  and  no  action  is  maintainable  upon  it.  Ballard  v. 
Greenbush,  24  Maine,  336. 

44.  This  does  not  apply  to  a bank-note,  which  is  not  a contract  with 
any  particular  person,  but  with  its  bearer.  Ibid. 

See  Construction , 5,  8 ; Negotiability  and  Transfer , 2,  5 ; Present- 
ment, Demand,  and  Notice,  Necessity  of,  7 ; Rights  and  Liabilities,  fyc., 
25  ; and  Defences,  5. 

2.  When  subject  to  Equities  between  other  Parties. 

1.  A note  given  to  A as  B’s  agent  was  afterwards  transferred  to  B 
by  indorsement ; Held,  that  the  same  defence  might  be  made  against 
B as  if  he  had  been  the  original  payee.  Thorndike  v.  Godfrey,  8 
Greenl.  429. 

2.  When  the  indorsee  of  a note  has  a lien  upon  only  part  of  the 
amount,  as  collateral  security  for  money  due  from  the  payee,  a debt  due 
from  the  payee  to  the  maker  may  be  set  against  the  residue  upon  motion. 
Moody  v.  Towle,  5 Greenl.  415. 

vol.  i.  46 
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3.  The  right  of  the  maker  of  a note,  negotiated  when  overdue,  to  set 
up,  as  a defence  against  the  indorsee,  transactions  between  himself  and 
the  payee,  before  its  transfer,  extends  to  every  thing  which  would  have 
been  available  against  the  payee,  and  is  not  confined  to  merely  equi- 
table defences.  Tucker  v.  Smith , 4 Greenl.  415  ; Barrett  v.  Barrett,  8 
Greenl.  353 ; Hatch  v.  Dennis , 1 Fairf.  244 ; Lane  v.  Padelford , 14 
Maine,  94. 

4.  In  an  action  by  the  indorsee  of  a dishonored  bill  or  note,  the  de- 
fendant may  avail  himself  of  demands  against  the  indorser,  accruing 
prior  to  th?  transfer,  in  set-off.  Shirley  v.  Todd , 9 Greenl.  83  ; Barney 
v.  Norton,  2 Fairf.  350. 

5.  In  an  action  by  an  indorsee  against  the  maker  of  a note,  transferred 
before  it  was  payable  and  without  any  notice  of  a defence,  in  payment 
of  a preexisting  debt,  want  Or  failure  of  consideration,  or  other  equities 
between  the  original  parties,  cannot  be  set  up  in  defence.  Homes  v. 
Smyth,  16  Maine,  177  ; Norton  v.  Waite,  20  Maine,  175. 

6.  If  a note  has  been  indorsed  and  transferred  bond  fide , before  it  is 
due,  as  collateral  security  for  a demand  less  than  its  nominal  value,  a 
subsequent  payment  by  the  maker  to  the  payee  cannot  be  shown,  in 
an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the  maker,  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  judgment  to  the  sum  actually  due  the  indorsee.  Goioen  v.  Went- 
worth, 17  Maine,  66. 

7.  If  the  payee  of  a negotiable  note,  then  overdue,  knowing  that  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  indorsee  for  value,  agrees  to  pay  it,  he  cannot  file  in 
set-off  claims  arising  after  that  time.  Lewis  v.  Hodgdon,  17  Me.  267. 

8.  The  indorsee  of  a note  can  secure  to  himself,  by  the  indorsement 
of  a note  overdue,  only  such  rights  as  the  payee  himself  then  possessed. 
Burnham  v.  Tucker , 18  Maine,  179. 

9.  A party  cannot  take  advantage  of  equitable  claims  against  an  in- 
dorser, in  an  action  by  an  indorsee,  unless  he  files  them  in  set-off.  Wood 
v.  Warren,  19  Maine,  23. 

10.  In  an  action  by  the  indorsee  of  a note,  indorsed  before  its  ma- 
turity “ without  recourse,”  held,  that  the  judge  rightly  instructed  the  jury 
to  find  for  the  defendants,  if  there  was  fraud  between  the  plaintiff  and 
defendants,  inducing  the  latter  to  make  the  purchase  and  give  the  note ; 
or  if  there  was  fraud  between  the  vendots  and  defendants  in  obtaining 
the  notes  of  which  plaintiff  was  conusant ; or  if  there  was  a mistake 
which  went  to  the  essence  of  the  contract,  and  plaintiff  was  instrumental 
in  procuring  the  contract  to  be  made.  Herrick  v.  Johnson,  23  Me.  188. 

3.  Defences. 

1.  A person  sold  goods  to  another,  then  in  the  hands  of  a third  party, 
made  a bill  of  parcels,  charging  the  goods  to  the  purchaser  and  credit- 
ing his  note  for  the  balance.  On  the  vendee's  delivering  an  order  from 
the  vendor  to  the  party  having  them  in  custody,  the  latter  refused  to  de- 
liver them.  In  an  action  by  the  vendor  upon  a note  given  for  the  price, 
held,  that  the  vendee  might  seek  his  remedy  on  the  order,  or  be  allowed, 
by  way  of  defence  to  the  action,  the  amount  he  would  thus  be  entitled  to. 
Aldrich  v.  Fox,  1 Greenl.  316. 
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2.  In  an  action  upon  a promissory  note  given  for  the  purchase-money 
of  land  conveyed  by  deed,  with  the  usual  covenants  of  seizin  and  war- 
ranty, the  action  being  between  the  original  parties,  it  is  not  competent 
for  defendant  to  set  up  in  defence  a partial  or  total  failure  of  title,  or  a 
want  of  title  in  the  grantor  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance.  Lloyd  v. 
Jewell,  1 Greenl.  352. 

3.  And  where  the  deed  contained  an  express  stipulation,  that,  upon  a 
breach  of  any  covenant  contained  therein,  die  damages  might  be  payable 
in  cash,  to  the  amount  received  in  money,  and  the  residue  by  delivering 
up  such  of  the  grantee's  notes  as  remain  unpaid ; in  an  action  upon  one 
of  the  notes,  some  of  them  having  been  paid  and  the  others  still  due,  the 
defendant  was  not  permitted  to  show  a breach  of  the  covenant  of  seizin, 
as  to  a parcel  of  the  land,  to  the  value  of  the  note  declared  on.  Ibid. 

4.  Where  one  holding  a right  to  redeem  lands  under  a mortgage 
made  a bond  to  the  defendants,  conditioned  to  convey  a parcel  thereof 
to  him  by  warranty  deed,  on  payment  of  certain  notes  given  by  him  for 
the  purchase-money,  and  died  insolvent,  the  mortgage  remaining ; Held , 
that  the  failure  of  consideration  was  no  defence  to  an  action  by  the  ad- 
ministrator on  the  note.  Read  v.  Cummings , 2 Greenl.  62. 

5.  An  action  may  be  supported  in  this  State  against  one  of  two  joint 
promisors  on  a note,  though  a judgment  has  been  obtained  against  the 
other  in  another  State,  such  judgment  not  having  been  satisfied.  Dennett 
v.  Chick,  2 Greenl.  191. 

6.  In  an  action  on  a note  of  hand,  given  for  the  price  of  land,  con- 
veyed by  plaintiff  to  defendant  by  deed  of  release  and  quitclaim  without 
covenants,  it  is  not  a defence  that  the  plaintiff  represented  his  title  to  be 
in  fee  simple,  it  being  but  an  estate  for  life  or  years  ; nothing  short  of 
total  failure  of  title  being  in  such  case  a good  defence.  Howard  v. 
WUham,  2 Greenl.  390. 

7.  It  is  not  a good  defence  to  an  action  by  an  administrator  on  a prom- 
issory note,  payable  to  the  intestate,  that  the  defendant  gave  the  intestate 
a deed  of  his  farm,  as  collateral  security  for  the  debt,  under  an  agree- 
ment that  the  latter  should  give  him  a bond  for  the  reconveyance  of  the 
farm  when  the  note  should  be  paid,  and  that  the  bond  was  never  ex- 
ecuted. Woodman  v.  Woodman,  3 Greenl.  350. 

8.  A covenant  never  to  sue  one  of  two  or  more  joint  obligors  cannot 
be  pleaded  as  a release,  except  in  a suit  between  the  same  debtor  and 
creditor ; nothing  short  of  full  payment  by  one  of  several  joint  debtors, 
or  a release  under  seal,  can  discharge  the  others.  Walker  v.  McCulloch , 
4 Greenl.  421. 

9.  A,  being  employed  to  sell  lumber  for  B,  took  a note  for  it,  payable 
to  B.  B transferred  the  note  and  the  lumber  that  remained  to  A,  taking 
A’s  note  for  the  estimated  amount;  it  being  verbally  agreed  that  A 
should  only  pay  so  much  as  might  actually  be  obtained  from  the  property 
so  transferred.  It  being  proved  that  A had  used  due  diligence  to  collect 
the  note  so  taken  by  him  as  agent,  and  transferred  to  him,  it  was  held , 
that  the  facts  might  be  shown  in  defence  to  an  action  on  the  second  note 
brought  by  B against  A,  to  prove  a partial  failure  of  consideration.  FoU 
tom  v.  Mussey,  8 Greenl.  400. 
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10.  In  an  action  by  the  indorsee  of  a dishonored  bill  against  the  ac- 
ceptor , the  latter  may  avail  himself  of  demands  against  the  indorser, 
accruing  before  the  transfer,  by  filing  them  in  offset,  under  the  statute  of 
1821,  c.  59,  § 19,  so  far  as  may  be  material  for  his  defence.  Shir- 
ley  v.  Todd , 9 Greenl.  83. 

11.  In  an  action  upon  a promissory  note,  where  the  plaintiff  relies 
upon  indorsements  thereon  to  prevent  the  statute  of  limitations,  he  may, 
as  to  mere  order  of  timef  read  the  indorsements  before  proving  that  they 
were  actually  written  upon  the  note  at  their  date,  or  within  six  yean 
after  its  maturity.  Clapp  v.  Ingersol , 2 Fairf.  83. 

12.  But  it  seems  that  such  indorsement  would  be  of  no  avail  unless 
accompanied  by  some  other  proof  of  payment.  Ibid. 

13.  A partial  payment  made  to  the  original  payee  of  a note  within 
six  years  will  take  it  out  of  the  statute,  though  the  action  be  brought  in 
the  indorsee's  name.  Howe  v.  Thompson,  2 Fairf.  152. 

14.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note,  brought  by  the  indorsee  who 
had  taken  it  when  overdue,  the  defendant  filed  his  account  against  the 
payee  up  to  the  time  of  the  indorsement  in  set-off ; Held , that  it  was 
competent  for  the  plaintiff  to  exhibit  proof  of  the  payee’s  account  against 
the  defendant,  or  other  repelling  evidence  against  the  set-off.  Barney  v. 
Norton,  2 Fairf.  350. 

15.  Where  an  agent  who  had  hired  a man  to  labor  for  his  principal 
gave  his  own  note  therefor,  but  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  principal,  and  the  latter  refused  so  to  do,  and  payment 
thereof  was  afterwards  enforced  against  the  agent ; Held,  that  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  on  the  claim  of  the  latter  against  the  principal  would 
commence  running  only  from  the  time  of  such  payment  Gilmore  v. 
Bussey,  3 Fairf.  418. 

16.  No  averment  or  proof  of  demand  is  necessary  on  a promissory 
note,  payable  at  a particular  place,  whether  on  demand  or  at  a specified 
time  ; but  if  the  maker  was  ready  to  pay  at  the  time  and  place  speci- 
fied, this  is  matter  of  defence.  Bacon  v.  Dyer,  3 Fairf.  19  ; Remick  v. 
O' Kyle,  lb.  340  ; Gammon  v.  Everett,  25  Maine,  66. 

17.  Where  a bill  of  exchange  is  entitled  to  grace,  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations begins  to  run  from  the  last  day  of  grace.  Pickard  v.  Valentine, 
13  Maine,  412. 

18.  If  a promissory  note  has  been  indorsed  and  transferred  bond  fide, 
before  it  fell  due,  the  want  of  consideration  is  not  an  available  defence 
against  a subsequent  holder,  to  whom  it  was  passed  by  the  indorsee 
after  it  fell  due.  Smith  v.  Hiscock,  14  Maine,  449. 

19.  And  if  the  note  was  thus  indorsed  as  collateral  security  for  a de- 
mand short  of  its  nominal  value,  want  of  full  consideration  is  not  a valid 
defence.  Ibid. 

20.  In  an  action  on  a note  by  an  indorsee,  who  had  taken  it  before  it 
became  payable,  without  any  notice  of  a defence,  in  payment  of  a pre- 
existing debt,  want  of  consideration,  or  failure  of,  it  cannot  be  shown. 
Homes  v.  Smyth,  16  Maine,  177  ; Lewis  v.  Hodgdon,  17  Maine,  267. 

21.  The  statute  of  1838,  ch.  343,  in  addition  to  the  limitation  act  of 
1821,  extending  to  an  indorsee  the  same  right  to  sustain  an  action  upon 
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a negotiable  note  attested  by  witnesses,  after  six  years,  as  the  original 
promisee  possesses,  applies  to  an  action  on  a witnessed  note,  held  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1838.  Quimby  v.  Buzzell,  16  Me.  470. 

22.  In  an  action  between  the  original  parties  upon  a note,  given  ns  the 
consideration  of  a bond  for  the  conveyance  of  land  at  a future  day,  the 
maker  was  permitted  to  prove,  in  defence,  that  the  contract  was  made 
and  note  given  in  consequence  of  the  false  and  fraudulent  representa- 
tions of  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  quantity  of  timber  on  the  land  ; though  the 
defendant  had  not  offered  to  return  the  bond  till  the  trial,  long' after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  conveyance,  and  had  not  shown 
that  he  remained  ignorant  of  the  fraud.  Wyman  v.  Heald,  17  Me.  329. 

23.  Where  B,  an  indorsee  who  had  taken  a note  when  overdue,  ob- 
tained judgment  thereon  against  the  .maker,  and  the  latter  had  obtained 
judgment  against  his  indorser,  on  a note  given  to  him,  before  the  in- 
dorsement, by  B’s  assignor ; Held , that  the  latter  judgment  may  be  set 
off  against  the  former.  Burnham  v.  Tucker , 18  Maine,  179. 

24.  It  is  no  defence  to  an  action  on  a note  secured  by  mortgage,  that 
the  mortgagee  has  entered  for  foreclosure,  and  that  the  premises  are  of 
more  value  than  the  debt  thereby  secured,  unless  the  time  of  redemption 
has  expired.  Portland  Bank  v.  Fox , 19  Maine,  99. 

25.  Want  of  consideration  is  no  defence  to  an  action  on  a bill  or  note 
negotiated  and  indorsed  before  it  was  payable,  if  the  plaintiff  or  any  in- 
termediate party  between  him  and  the  defendant  took  it  bond  fide  and 
for  a valuable  consideration.  Hascall  v.  Whitmore , 19  Maine,  102. 

26.  Want  of  consideration  is  a good  defence  to  an  action  on  a bill 
accepted  by  the  defendant  and  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  on  a contract 
invalid  for  want  of  consideration,  on  which  the  defendant  was  surety. 
Norton  v.  Heywood , 20  Maine,  359. 

27.  In  an  action  on  a note  payable  at  a particular  place  on  demand* 
bringing  the  action  is  a sufficient  demand  ; and  proof  of  a readiness  to 
discharge  the  obligation  at  the  place  on  the  day  of  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  and  bringing  the  money  into  court,  would  be  a bar  to 
damages.  McKenny  v.  Whipple , 21  Maine,  98. 

28.  At  the  foot  of  a promissory  note,  at  the  left  of  the  signatures  of 
the  promisors,  was  a memorandum,  that  interest  had  been  paid  to  a cer- 
tain day  ; and  below  this  memorandum  was  written,  “ Attest,  J.  S.  B.,” 
all  being  in  his  handwriting  except  the  signatures  of  the  promisors.  This 
does  not  make  it  a witnessed  note  within  the  exception  of  the  statute  of 
limitations.  Fryeburg  Parsonage  Fund  v.  Osgood , 21  Maine,  176. 

29.  A payment  of  interest,  indorsed  on  a note,  and  made  within  six 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  though  for  a year’s  interest 
that  had  become  due  more  than  six  years  before  that  time,  is  sufficient 
to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  Ibid. 

30.  A partial  failure  of  title  to  land  is  no  defence  pro  tanto  to  a note 
given  therefor.  Wentworth  v.  Goodwin,  21  Maine,  150. 

31.  If  a promissory  note  has  been  indorsed  and  transferred  for  value, 
before  it  fell  due,  to  an  innocent  indorsee,  want  of  consideration  cannot 
be  set  up  as  a defence  against  a subsequent  indorsee,  although  such  in- 
dorsee had  been  notified  before  the  transfer  to  him  that  the  note  was 
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without  consideration.  Dudley  v.  Littlefield,  21  Maine,  418 ; HascaU 
v.  Whitmore , 19  Maine,  102. 

32.  The  plaintiff  received  a note  from  J.  &>  Co.  as  the  consideration 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  land,  the  sale  of  which  was  procured  by 
the  plaintiff's  fraud.  That  note  was  put  in  suit,  and  the  action  settled  by 
paying  a part  thereof  in  cash,  and  giving  a draff  for  the  balance,  ac- 
cepted by  them,  and,  at  their  request,  indorsed  by  the  defendants.  J. 
& Co.  sold  a part  of  the  land  to  others,  and  did  not  rcconvey  nor  offer  to 
reconvey  to  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  brought  a suit  against  J.  & Co.,  as 
acceptors  of  the  draff,  and  recovered  judgment  against  them,  they  then 
knowing  the  facts.  In  a suit  against  the  defendants  as  indorsers  of  the 
draft,  held,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  plaintiff's  fraud  in  the 
sale  of  the  land  furnished  no  sufficient  ground  of  defence  to  the  action. 
Thayer  v.  Jewett , 22  Maine,  19. 

33.  Where  the  plaintiff  took  a note  of  the  then  holder,  and  paid  the 
money  for  it,  on  the  express  promise  of  the  maker  to  pay  its  amount  to 
him  in  sixty  days,  the  maker  cannot  set  up  a prior  failure  of  considera- 
tion in  defence,  though  the  plaintiff  previously  knew  the  facts  in  relation 
thereto.  Brown  v.  Daggett,  22  Maine,  30. 

34.  And  it  can  make  no  difference  that  the  money  so  paid  for  the 
note  was  appropriated  at  the  time  to  the  payment  of  a note  on  which  the 
plaintiff  was  before  liable  as  surety  to  the  holder.  Ibid. 

35.  Where  a note  payable  to  a person  or  bearer  was  transferred  by 
the  payee  to  his  creditor,  as  collateral  security  for  a debt  due  from  the 
payee  to  him,  and  a suit  was  brought  by  the  creditor  on  such  note  in 
his  own  name  against  the  maker,  it  is  no  defence  if  the  latter  can  show 
that  the  payee  has  paid  his  own  debt,  and  was  entitled  to  have  the  note 
returned  to  him  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit.  Sibley  v.  Robin * 
son,  23  Maine,  70. 

36.  To  constitute  a valid  defence  to  a note  given  for  boards  in  Penob- 
scot County,  not  surveyed  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  act  provid- 
ing for  such  survey  in  that  county,  it  must  be  shown,  not  only  that  such 
boards  were  sold  in  the  county  without  survey,  but  that  they  were  not 
bought  for  home  consumption,  nor  for  the  defendant's  own  use,  and  that 
the  parties  did  not  agree  to  have  the  boards  shipped  without  survey. 
Whitman  v.  Freese,  23  Maine,  185. 

37.  If  an  agent  sell  his  principal's  property,  and,  in  payment  to  the 
owner  therefor,  indorse  a note  not  taken  for  the  property  sold  or  any 
part  thereof,  such  agent  cannot  set  up  want  of  consideration  as  a defence 
in  an  action  against  him  as  indorser.  Crocker  v.  Getchell,  23  Maine,  392. 

38.  If  a note  be  made  payable  in  several  annual  payments,  the  statute 
of  limitations  begins  to  run  against  each  instalment  from  the  time  it 
becomes  due.  Burnham  v.  Brown,  23  Maine,  400. 

39.  Defect  of  title,  to  be  a valid  defence  to  an  action  on  a note,  must 
be  entire,  and  such  that  nothing  valuable  passes  by  the  conveyance. 
Jenness  v.  Parker,  24  Maine,  289. 

40.  In  this  State,  it  has  not  been  authoritatively  settled  that  a total 
want  of  title  is  not  a good  defence  to  a note  given  in  consideration  of  a 
conveyance,  when  not  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  indorsee.  Ibid. 
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41.  If  a note  be  given  in  consideration  of  an  assignment  of  one  half 
of  a bond  or  contract,  by  a third  person,  for  the  conveyance  of  land,  on 
making  certain  payments ; and  the  contract  is,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
note,  the  maker  thereof  should  pay  to  the  obligor  one  half  the  purchase* 
money  in  instalments,  and  neither  party  makes  his  payments,  but  no 
injury  is  thereby  sustained,  and  all  parties  treat  the  contract  as  still  sub* 
sisting,  such  neglect  of  payment  furnishes  no  defence  to  a suit  on  the 
note  on  the  ground  of  a failure  of  consideration.  Dyer  v.  Burnham , 
25  Maine,  9. 

42.  And  if  such  bond  or  contract  is  forfeited  on  account  of  non-pay- 
ment by  both  parties,  and  the  payee  of  the  note  afterwards  joins  with 
others  in  obtaining  a new  contract  on  more  favorable  terms,  this  is  no 
defence  to  the  suit.  Ibid. 

43.  Where  a joint  note  was  made  by  four,  and,  before  its  maturity, 
two  of  the  promisors  paid  “ two  thirds  of  the  within  note,  principal  and 
interest,  being  their  part,”  and  it  is  so  indorsed  thereon,  they  are  not 
thereby  discharged  from  payment  of  the  residue.  Cobum  v.  Ware , 25 
Maine,  330. 

44.  After  twenty  years,  witnessed  notes  are  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations.  Rev.  Stat.  c.  146,  § 11.  Joy  v.  Adame , 26  Maine,  330. 

45.  Where  the  holder  of  a note  receives  from  the  maker  a smaller 
note,  and  agrees  that,  if  the  latter  be  paid  at  maturity,  he  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  his  liability  on  the  other,  this  does  not,  of  itself,  discharge 
him  from  such  liability ; but,  for  a defence  to  an  action  on  the  larger  note, 
he  must  prove  that  payment  of  the  smaller  note  was  made  or  tendered 
at  the  time  it  became  payable,  or  was  prevented  by  the  wrong  of  the 
holder,  or  that  he  has  adopted  the  new  note  in  discharge  of  the  old  one 
Jenncss  v.  Lane,  26  Maine,  475. 

46.  And  the  maker  cannot  avail  himself  of  this  agreement  as  a de- 
fence to  an  action  on  the  first  note,  without  a strict  performance  or 
waiver,  and  it  is  not  waived  if  the  holder,  an  inhabitant  of  another  State, 
takes  the  new  note  to  his  place  of  residence  ; nor  if  he  omits  to  make 
demand  and  notify  the  indorser,  or  to  tender  the  new  note  to  the  maker 
or  notify  him  that  he  intends  to  claim  payment  of  the  old  note.  Ibid. 

47.  To  an  action  on  a note  payable  at  a particular  time  and  place, 
though  the  maker  show  that  he  was  there  at  such  time  and  place  ready 
to  make  payment,  and  the  holder  was  not  there  to  receive  it,  yet,  if  the 
holder  afterwards  make  demand  at  such  place  and  cannot  obtain  pay- 
ment, the  maker's  readiness  to  pay  at  the  time  and  place  specified  is  no 
defence.  Lyon  v.  Williamson,  27  Maine,  149. 

48.  A partial  failure  of  consideration  for  a note,  given  in  payment  for 
lands  sold,  not  arising  out  of  a failure  of  title,  but  out  of  fraudulent  mis- 
representations as  to  the  quantity  of  timber  trees  thereon,  may  be  given 
as  evidence  in  defence  in  a suit  upon  such  note,  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  seller,  or  of  one  having  no  superior  rights.  Hammatt  v.  Emerson , 
27  Maine,  308. 

49.  And  if  the  purchaser  has  made  a contract  to  sell  a portion  of  the 
land  conveyed  to  another,  and  gives  to  the  seller,  in  part  payment,  a 
note  signed  by  such  other  as  principal  and  the  purchaser  as  surety,  this 
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does  not  take  away  the  right  of  the  latter  to  set  up  fraud  in  the  contract 
as  a defence.  Ibid. 

50.  It  is  no  defence  to  an  action  on  a joint  note,  that  one  of  the  prom- 
isors has  been  summoned  and  defaulted  as  trustee  of  the  payee,  and  has 
paid  to  the  creditor  in  the  trustee  process  the  amount  of  the  judgment, 
there  being  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  adjudged  trustee  on  account 
of  the  note.  Hutchinson  v.  Eddy , 29  Maine,  91. 

51.  To  a note  of  hand  made  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  to 
the  plaintiff,  who  has  always  resided  there,  the  maker,  though  living  in 
this  State  for  eleven  years,  cannot  set  up  as  a defence  our  statute  of 
limitations.  McMillan  v.  Wood , 29  Maine,  217. 

52.  Where  one  brings  a suit  in  the  name  of  another  party  on  a prom- 
issory note,  the  same  defence  may  be  made  as  if  the  real  party  were  the 
party  on  the  record.  Sprovle  v.  Merrill , 29  Maine,  260. 

53.  In  an  action  on  a note  between  the  original  parties,  a partial  fail- 
ure of  consideration,  though  the  amount  of  it  be  unliquidated,  may  be 
proved  by  the  defendant  in  mitigation  of  damages,  and  the  jury  may 
determine  according  to  the  evidence  the  amount  of  such  failure,  flier- 
bert  v.  Ford,  29  Maine,  546  ; Wadsworth  v.  Smith,  23  Maine,  562. 

54.  The  tendency  of  decisions  in  this  country  has  been  to  allow  a 
much  broader  latitude  of  defence  than  was  allowed  by  the  common  law 
to  actions  on  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  where  justice  re- 
quires it,  and  circuity  of  action  may  be  thereby  avoided.  Per  Wells,  J., 
Herbert  v.  Ford,  29  Maine,  546. 

55.  In  an  action  on  a note,  not  negotiable,  made  payable  to  the  plain- 
tiff for  the  benefit  of  a third  person,  who  still  remains  the  owner,  the 
same  defence  may  be  set  up  as  if  the  note  had  been  payable  to  such 
third  person.  Ibid. 

56.  Nor,  in  order  to  make  this  defence,  is  it  necessary  that  the  party 
setting  it  up  should  restore  what  he  had  received  under  the  contract 

Ibid. 

See  Actions , when  and  by  whom  maintainable,  8,  9,  12. 

3.  Limitations. 

See  Defences,  In  general ; Pleadings,  fyc. 

14.  Pleadings  and  Evidence. 

1.  In  an  action  against  the  acceptor,  the  drawer  of  a bill  is  not  a com- 
petent witness  for  the  indorsee.  Scott  v.  McLellan,  2 Greenl.  199. 

2.  When  the  declaration  on  a bill  of  exchange  contains  an  averment 
of  due  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  the  bill,  legal  notice  must  be  proved ; 
and  evidence  that  the  holder  had  used  due  diligence  to  give  notice,  without 
effect,  will  not  support  the  declaration.  Hill  v.  Varrell,  3 Greenl.  233. 

3.  The  rule,  that  a party  to  a negotiable  promissory  note  is  not  ad- 
missible as  a witness  to  prove  it  originally  void,  applies  not  only  to 
actions  on  the  note  directly,  but  to  all  others  where  its  validity  comes 
in  question,  though  collaterally.  Deering  v.  Sawtell , 4 Greenl.  191. 

4.  The  objection  to  the  sufficiency  of  an  indorsement  of  a npte  by  an 
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executor,  appointed  under  the  laws  of  another  State,  may  be  taken  un- 
der the  general  issue,  in  an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the  maker. 
Steams  v.  Burnham , 5 Greenl.  261. 

5.  A count  on  a note  payable  on  the  occurrence  of  a certain  event, 
or  in  a reasonable  time , is  not  supported  by  evidence  of  a note  payable 
only  on  the  occurrence  of  the  event ; though  it  is  proved  that  the  con- 
tingency is  rendered  impossible  by  the  misconduct  of  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiff  should  have  alleged  the  facts  tending  to  deprive  the  de- 
fendant of  any  excuse  for  not  paying  the  money.  Hilt  v.  Campbell , 
6 Greenl.  109: 

6.  If  a new  promise  be  relied  on  as  an  answer  to  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations, the  declaration  is  founded  on  the  original  cause  of  action,  and 
the  new  promise  is  to  be  set  forth  in  the  replication  or  adduced  in  evi- 
dence. Barrett  v.  Barrett , 8 Greenl.  353. 

7.  In  an  action  by  the  indorsee  of  a bill  or  draft  indorsed  after  it  was 
due,  against  the  acceptor,  the  declarations  of  the  indorser,  made  while 
the  interest  was  in  him,  are  admissible  in  evidence  for  the  defendant. 
Shirley  v.  Todd , 9 Greenl.  83  ; Hatch  v.  Dennis , 1 Fairf.  244  ; Mer- 
rick v.  Parkman , 18  Maine,  407. 

8.  In  an  action  by  the  payee  against  the  drawer  of  a bill  not  accepted, 
the  declarations  of  the  drawee  made  at  the  time  of  presenting  the  bill, 
that  he  had  no  funds  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands,  are  not  admissible  in  evi- 
dence, he  not  being  the  drawer’s  agent.  Carle  v.  White , 9 Greenl.  105. 

9.  In  an  action  on  a note  not  negotiable,  in  the  name  of  the  payee, 
for  the  benefit  of  an  assignee  for  value,  the  declarations  and  admissions 
of  the  payee,  made  subsequent  to  the  assignment  and  notice,  are  inad- 
missible. Matthews  v.  Houghton , 1 Fairf.  420 ; Hackett  v.  Martin , 8 
Greenl.  77  ; Russell  v.  Doyle , 15  Maine,  112. 

10.  The  payee  of  a note,  having  indorsed  it  without  recourse,  is  a 
competent  witness  for  the  indorsee  against  the  maker,  to  prove  a new 
promise  within  six  years.  Howe  v.  Thompson , 2 Fairf.  152. 

1 1 . In  an  action  on  a note  payable  in  specific  articles,  parol  evidence 
is  admissible  to  show  an  agreement  of  the  parties  as  to  the  place  where 
they  were  to  be  delivered.  Wyman  v.  Winslow,  2 Fairf.  398. 

12.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note,  writings  connected  therewith  by 
direct  reference  or  necessary  implication  were  held  to  be  admissible  in 
the  defence  as  parts  of  the  same  contract.  Daolin  v.  Hill , 2 Fairf.  434. 

13.  Parol  evidence  that  a bill,  absolute  in  its  terms,  was  to  be  paid  on 
a contingency,  is  inadmissible.  Cunningham  v.  Wardwell,  3 Fairf.  466 ; 
Boody  v.  Me  Kenney , 23  Maine,  517  ; Sears  v.  Wright,  24  Maine,  278. 

14.  So  where  A sold  a cargo  of  lumber  to  B,  taking  his  bill,  pay- 
able unconditionally  at  the  port  of  discharge,  in  an  action  on  the  bill, 
evidence  that,  about  ten  days  before  the  making  of  the  bill,  A agreed 
to  sell  him  a cargo  of  lumber  for  shipment,  and  to  take  the  sea  risk  upon 
himself,  was  held  inadmissible.  Cunningham  v.  Wardwell,  3 Fairf.  466. 

15.  A purchased  a quantity  of  goods  of  B,  and  gave  his  bills  on  C, 
which  were  protested  for  non-acceptance.  In  an  action  by  B against  C 
to  recover  the  price,  held,  that  A was  incompetent  as  a witness  for  B, 
to  show  that  he  acted  as  C’s  agent  Hewitt  v.  Lovering,  3 Fairf.  201. 
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16.  In  a several  action  on  a note  by  the  payee  against  the  surety,  the 
principal  is  a competent  witness  ; and  his  testimony  is  admissible  to 
prove  facts,  happening  after  its  execution,  tending  to  discharge  the  sure* 
ty.  Freeman's  Bank  v.  Rollins , 13  Maine,  202. 

17.  The  alteration  of  a figure  in  the  date  of  a note,  proved  only  by 
inspection,  is  not  of  itself  evidence  that  such  alteration  was  made  after 
the  signature  and  delivery.  Gooch  v.  Bryant , 13  Maine,  386. 

18.  A party  to  a negotiable  note,  who  has  indorsed  it  before  it  fell 
due,  is  not  a competent  witness  to  prove  it  originally  void.  Lane  v. 
Padelford , 14  Maine,  94  ; Buck  v.  Appleton , 14  Maine,  284  ; Clapp  v. 
Hanson , 15  Maine,  345. 

19.  The  promisee  of  a negotiable  note  indorsed  when  overdue,  is  a 
competent  witness  to  prove  that,  after  it  had  been  made  for  a different 
purpose,  it  was  received  and  indorsed  by  him  as  collateral  security  for 
the  payment  of  another  note.  Lane  v.  Padelford , 14  Maine,  94. 

20.  The  rule  of  the  S.  C.  and  C.  C.  P.  restraining  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant,  in  actions  on  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  from 
denying  the  genuineness  of  his  client's  signature,  unless  specially  in* 
structed  so  to  do,  is  within  the  power  of  the  courts  to  make,  and  ap* 
plies  to  those  attested  by  a witness,  as  well  as  to  others.  McDonald  v. 
Bailey , 14  Maine,  101. 

21.  The  possession  of  a note,  payable  to  a third  person,  and  not  in* 
dorsed,  the  declarations  of  the  holder  that  it  was  his  property,  and  the 
leaving  it  with  an  attorney  for  collection  as  such,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the 'contrary,  are  evidence  of  an  equitable  assignment  of  it  to 
him.  Harriman  v.  Hill , 14  Maine,  127. 

22.  Where  a guaranty  is  written  over  the  name  of  the  payee  of  a 
note  indorsed  in  blank,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  such  note 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence  under  the  money  counts.  And  while  such 
guaranty  remains  written  over  the  name  of  the  payee,  parol  evidence 
is  inadmissible  to  charge  him  as  indorser.  Smith  v.  Frye,  14  Maine,  457. 

23.  Where  a prior  indorser  again  gets  possession  of  the  bill,  the  pre* 
sumption  is,  he  is  a bond  fide  holder,  unless  the  contrary  appear  in  evi* 
dence,  though  there  may  be  upon  it  his  own  or  a subsequent  indorsement, 
for  these  he  may  strike  out  at  pleasure.  Warren  v.  Gilman , 15  Me.  70. 

24.  In  an  action  against  the  indorser  of  a note,  when  the  facts  have 
been  ascertained,  whether  legal  notice  has  or  has  not  been  given,  and 
whether  due  diligence  has  or  has  not  been  used,  are  questions  of  law 
to  be  decided  by  the  court  Thom  v.  Rice,  15  Maine,  263. 

25.  Where  the  evidence  to  prove  notice  to  an  indorser  is  too  loose, 
deficient,  and  uncertain  to  authorize  a jury  to  find  in  the  affirmative,  a 
judge  of  the  C.  C.  P.  may  rightly  decide  that  the  action  is  not  maintain- 
able without  submitting  the  case  to  the  jury.  Ibid. 

26.  Possession  of  a bill  drawn,  accepted,  and  indorsed  is  primd  facie 
evidence  of  ownership.  Lord  v.  Appleton , 15  Maine,  270  ; Scott  v. 
Williamson,  24  Maine,  343. 

27.  Where  a negotiable  note  has  been  assigned,  but  not  indorsed, 
proof  that  the  note  was  fraudulently  obtained  by  the  payee,  or  that  there 
was  no  consideration,  is  admissible.  Colder  v.  Billington , 15  Me.  398. 
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28.  Where  the  maker  of  a witnessed  promissory  note,  payable  in 
1811,  to  a corporation,  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  note,  in  1828,  the 
words,  “ I hereby  renew  the  above  promise,”  and  subscribed  his  name, 
and  it  was  attested ; in  an  action  brought  in  1636  in  the  name  of  the 
corporation,  .held,  that  proof  of  the  new  promise,  by  the  subscribing 
witness  thereto,  was  sufficient  to  authorize  reading  the  note  to  the  jury  ; 
that  the  action  was  not  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations ; that  parol 
evidence  was  inadmissible  to  prove  that  the  note  was  made  to  enable 
the  corporation  to  make  a false  and  colorable  statement  of  the  amount 
of  funds,  in  order  to  obtain  a grant  from  the  State,  under  an  agreement 
that  it  should  be  given  up,  after  payment  of  interest  for  a few  years  ; or 
to  show  that  the  new  promise  was  made  on  a condition  which  had  not 
been  complied  with.  Warren  Academy  v.  Starrett,  15  Maine,  443. 

29.  A guaranty  of  payment,  upon  a negotiable  note,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  indorser,  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  was  written  when  the 
indorsement  was  made.  Gilman  v.  Lewis,  15  Maine,  452. 

30.  If  a note  be  made  payable  at  a particular  place,  on  presentment 
there,  replies  made  that  there  were  no  funds  there,  are  admissible  in 
evidence.  Central  Bank  v.  Allen , 16  Maine,  41. 

31.  Inquiries  made  for  the  maker’s  place  of  residence,  and  the  replies 
thereto,  are  admissible  in  evidence,  to  prove  due  diligence  on  the  holder. 
Ibid.  ; Barker  v.  Clark,  20  Maine,  156. 

32.  The  contents  of  a notice  to  the  indorser,  informing  him  of  the 
demand  and  dishonor  of  the  note,  may  be  given  in  evidence,  without  no- 
tice to  produce  the  original  paper.  Central  Bank  v.  Allen,  16  Maine,  41. 

33.  Though  the  records  of  a deceased  notary  are  admissible  to  prove 
demand  and  notice,  yet  they  are  not  the  only  evidence  in  this  State, 
but  the  facts  may  be  proved  by  other  testimony.  Homes  v.  Smith,  16 
Blaine,  181. 

34.  A copy  of  the  records  of  a deceased  notary,  duly  attested  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  in  the  county  where  such  record  is  filed,  is  admissible 
in  evidence  to  prove  demand  and  notice,  under  the  statute  of  1821,  c. 
101.  Ibid. 

35.  Copies  furnished  by  the  notary  are  required  to  be  under  his  hand 
and  seal,  by  the  statute ; but  not  that  the  record  itself  should  be  so,  or  that 
the  clerk  of  the  county  should  affix  his  seal  to  his  copies  thereof.  Ibid. 

36.  In  an  action  on  a note,  given  as  the  consideration  of  an  assign- 
ment of  a bond  of  a third  person  for  the  conveyance  of  land  on  pay- 
ment of  a certain  sum  within  a certain  time,  the  defendant  may  give  in 
evidence  that  the  contract  was  fraudulent,  without  returning  the  bond,  if 
the  time  had  expired  before  he  had  knowledge  of  the  fraud.  Winslow 
v.  Bailey,  16  Maine,  319. 

37.  The  declarations  of  the  payee  of  a negotiable  note  are  admissible 
in  evidence,  if  made  while  he  retains  possession,  though  he  may  pre- 
viously have  written  his  indorsement  thereon  to  a third  person,  in  whose 
name  the  action  is  brought.  Whittier  v.  Vose,  16  Maine,  403. 

38.  Where  a negotiable  paper  is  shown  to  be  fraudulent  in  its  concep- 
tion, or  to  have  been  fraudulently  put  in  circulation,  the  burden  of -proof 
is  thrown  upon  the  holder  to  show  that  be  came  fairly  by  the  note, 
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and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  fraud ; and  it  is  not  enough  that  it  was 
negotiated  before  its  maturity,  but  it  must  appear  to  have  been  in  due 
course  of  business,  and  not  under  circumstances  tending  to  awaken 
suspicion.  Aldrich  v.  Warren , 16  Maine,  465. 

39.  An  indorser's  written  consent,  pending  a trial, that  the  suit  maybe 
prosecuted  for  the  benefit  of  the  indorsee,  is  a ratification  of  the  previous 
proceedings.  Lewis  v.  Hodgdon , 17  Maine,  267. 

40.  If  an  indorser  “ without  recourse  ” gives  a written  guaranty  to 
eventually  pay  the  note,  for  a valuable  consideration,  paid  by  a third 
party,  at  the  time  of  making  the  indorsement,  and  explains  his  intention 
to  be  that  he  holds  himself  bound  to  pay  the  execution  which  may  be 
recovered  thereon  during  its  existence  as  a valid  execution,  he  has  an 
interest  to  lessen  the  damages  recoverable  in  an  action  on  such  note, 
and  cannot  be  admitted  as  a witness  to  prove  a failure  of  consideration. 
Paine  v.  Hussey,  17  Maine,  274. 

41.  The  transfer  of  a negotiable  note  by  indorsement  may  be  proved 
by  evidence  of  the  indorser’s  handwriting,  without  calling  him.  Smith 
v.  Prescott , 17  Maine,  277. 

42.  The  burden  of  proof  in  an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the 
maker  is  on  the  latter,  when  payment  is  his  defence,  to  show  that  the 
indorsement  was  subsequent  to  payment.  Nor  is  the  burden  changed  by 
the  indorser’s  forbearance  for  three  years  to  put  the  note  in  suit  Ibid. 

43.  If  an  indorsee  promise  to  pay  a note,  knowing  no  demand  has 
been  made,  the  presumption  is,  he  made  such  promise  with  a knowledge 
of  his  legal  rights.  Davis  v.  Gowen,  17  Maine,  387. 

*44.  If  a mortgage  be  assigned  in  writing  by  the  indorser  of  a note, 
as  collateral  security  for  the  payment  thereof,  parol  evidence  is  inad- 
missible to  show  that  the  indorser  was  thereby  discharged  from  his  lia- 
bility. Maine  Bank  v.  Smith,  18  Maine,  99. 

45.  In  an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the  administrator  of  the  in- 
dorser, on  a note,  given  as  the  consideration  of  a bond  for  the  convey- 
ance of  land,  upon  payment  of  the  note,  where  a partial  payment  had 
been  made  subsequent  to  the  indorsement  and  the  death  of  the  indorser, 
held,  that  the  payee  was  not  a competent  witness  for  the  defendant 
Weston  v.  Hight,  18  Maine,  281. 

46.  If  a demand  on  a bank  be  proved  to  have  been  for  specie  for  the 
bills  presented,  the  jury  are  authorized  to  infer  that  the  demand  was  in- 
tended and  understood  to  have  been  for  such  coin  as  constituted  a legal 
tender.  Bryant  v.  Damariscotta  Bank,  18  Maine,  240. 

47.  Two  or  more  persons,  who  are  not  partners,  may  take  a note 
payable  to  themselves  by  their  surnames  only , which  will  be  good  evi- 
dence of  a debt  on  proof  of  identity.  And,  to  establish  such  identity,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  they  were  partners  at  the  date  of  the  note. 
Rogers  v.  Reed,  18  Maine,  257. 

48.  A note  given  in  payment  for  goods  purchased  may  be  introduced 
in  evidence  under  the  money  counts.  Fairbanks  v.  Stanley , 18  Me.  296. 

49.  The  payee  of  a negotiable  note,  who  has  indorsed  it  “ without  re- 
course ” is  a competent  witness  for  the  indorsee,  in  an  action  against  the 
maker,  to  prove  a material  alteration  of  the  note  was  made  by  the  prom- 
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isor  at  the  time  it  was  signed,  and  before  its  delivery.  Abbott  v.  Mitch - 
ell,  18  Maine,  354. 

50.  Where  the  presumption  that  a blank  indorsement  of  a note  was 
made  on  the  day  of  its  date  has  been  rebutted  by  proof  that  it  remained 
the  payee’s  property  till  after  it  became  payable,  the  acts  and  declara- 
tions of  the  payee  are  admissible  in  an  action  by  the  indorsee,  until  evi- 
dence of  a transfer  to  or  possession  by  him  has  been  introduced  by  the 
plaintiff.  Hutchinson  v.  Moody , 18  Maine,  393. 

51.  After  a written  agreement  by  the  payee  with  the  principal  to  de- 
lay the  payment  of  the  note  has  been  shown  by  the  sureties,  a note  of 
the  same  date,  given  by  the  principal  to  the  payee,  is  admissible  to  show 
a consideration  for  such  agreement.  Ibid. 

52.  If  two  of  three  joint  promisors  of  a note  are  sued,  without  assign- 
ing any  cause  for  the  omission  of  the  third,  the  objection  can  be  taken 
only  in  abatement.  Hughes  v.  Littlefield,  18  Maine,  400. 

53.  If  an  alteration  in  a note  be  made  by  one  of  the  promisors,  he 
cannot  allege  that  it  was  fraudulent.  Ibid. 

54.  If  the  maker  of  a note,  transferred  when  overdue,  elects  to  call 
the  indorser  as  a witness,  he  thereby  waives  his  right  to  give  in  evidence 
his  declarations  made  while  he  held  the  note.  Merrick  v.  Parkman,  18 
Maine,  407. 

55.  Proof  that  a note  was  indorsed  to  a cashier,  and  by  him  given  to 
a notary  to  be  protested,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  was 
either  negotiated  to,  or  left  in,  a bank  for  collection,  so  as  to  entitle  the 
maker  to  grace.  Burnham  v.  Webster,  19  Maine,  232. 

56.  Where  the  person  by  whom  notice  of  the  non-payment  of  a draft 
was  sent  to  the  indorser  was  uncertain  as  to  which  of  two  places  it  was 
directed,  but  it  appeared  that,  on  the  day  the  notice  was  sent,  he  was 
correctly  informed  as  to  the  indorser’s  residence,  and  the  indorser  had 
said  he  knew,  or  had*  notice,  that  the  draft  had  come  back  ; Held,  that 
the  jury  were  justified  in  finding  the  notice  had  been  properly  directed. 
March  v.  Garland , 20  Maine,  24. 

57.  To  charge  an  indorser,  the  day  on  which  notice  was  placed  in  the 
post-office,  addressed  to  him,  should  be  made  certain.  Ibid. 

58.  The  cashier  of  a bank,  in  which  a note  has  been  left  for  collec- 
tion, is  a competent  witness  to  prove  that  due  notice  of  its  dishonor  has 
been  given  to  the  several  parties.  Huntress  v.  Patten,  20  Maine,  28. 

59.  Parol  evidence  of  statements  made  by  an  indorser,  at  the  time  of 
a blank  indorsement,  is  not  admissible  to  vary  or  contradict  the  legal 
contract  implied  by  such  indorsement.  Lane  v.  Steward ,20  Maine,  98 ; 
Crocker  v.  Getchell,  23  Maine,  392  ; Fuller  v.  McDonald,  8 Greenleaf, 
213  ; Sanborn  v.  Southard,  25  Maine,  409. 

60.  The  declarations  of  the  holder  of  a note  to  the  indorser,  that  he 
called  on  the  maker  the  day  the  note  became  due,  and  he  refused  to 
make  payment,  are  not  evidence  for  him  of  such  facts,  although  not 
denied  by  the  indorser.  Robinson  v.  Blen,  20  Maine,  109. 

61.  If  a party  change  his  place  of  residence  between  the  making  of 
a note  and  its  falling  due,  inquiries  made  by  the  holder  at  his  former 
place  of  residence,  and  the  answers  to  them,  may  be  given  in  evidence 
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to  prove  to  the  jury  due  diligence  on  his  part.  Barker  v.  Clark , 20 
Maine,  156. 

62.  The  possession  of  a bill  of  exchange  by  one  who  negotiated  it  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  ownership.  Lowney  v.  Perham , 20  Maine,  235. 

63.  To  maintain  an  action  on  an  order  payable  “ when  you  receive 
your  payments  from  W.  on  his  house,”  and  accepted  in  a partnership 
name,  the  plaintiff  must  prove  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  defendants  ac- 
cepted the  order  in  the  partnership  name  ; that  they  were  partners  in  the 
business  to  which  it  related  ; and  that  they  had  received  their  payments 
from  W.  on  his  house.  Head  v.  Sleeper,  20  Maine,  314. 

64.  Where  the  subscribing  witness  to  a note  testifies  to  his  own  sig- 
nature, but  can  recollect  no  more,  and  fails  to  prove  its  execution  by 
the  maker,  other  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  signature  is  admissi- 
ble. Crabtree  v.  Clark,  20  Maine,  337. 

65.  If  a note  be  written  partly  by  one  hand  and  partly  by  another, 
this  is  not  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  has  been  fraudulently  altered,  lb. 

66.  The  presumption  that  the  holder  suing  as  indorsee  became  holder 
of  the  note  before  it  became  due,  may  be  so  rebutted  by  proof  of  the  in- 
dorser’s being  in  possession  of  it  till  after  it  fell  due  and  was  protested, 
claiming  it  as  owner,  that  his  admissions  will  be  competent  evidence. 
Norton  v.  Heywood , 20  Maine,  359. 

67.  Where  the  cashier  of  a bank  had  made  an  entry  on  the  bank 
books,  that  a certain  note  had  been  discounted  at  a certain  time,  it  is 
competent  for  him  to  testify  that  the  entry  was  in  fact  but  conditional, 
and  made  without  authority,  and  that  the  note  was  not  then  discounted. 
Ticonic  Bank  v.  Johnson,  21  Maine,  426. 

68.  In  an  action  by  the  payee  of  a draft  against  the  drawer,  where  it 
appeared  the  plaintiff  was  one  of  two  assignees  of  the  acceptor’s  effects, 
held,  that  the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the  defendant  to  show  that  the 
plaintiff  as  assignee  had  funds  in  his  hands  to  go  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially towards  payment  of  the  draft.  Fiske  v.  Stevens,  21  Maine,  457. 

69.  In  an  action  against  the  indorser  of  a note,  the  maker,  for  whose 
accommodation  it  had  been  indorsed,  is  an  incompetent  witness  for  the 
defendant,  without  a release.  Southard  v.  Wilson,  21  Maine,  494. 

70.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note,  an  office  copy  of  a deed  made 
by  the  plaintiff  to  the  witness,  produced  by  the  plaintiff  to  establish  more 
certainly  when  the  note  in  question  was  indorsed  to  the  plaintiff  than  the 
witness  could  do  it,  is  inadmissible.  Rollins  v.  Bartlett,  21  Maine,  565. 

71.  If  the  plaintiff  brings  his  action  as  indorsee  of  a bill  of  exchange 
against  the  acceptor,  and  sets  forth  in  his  declaration  an  indorsement 
to  certain  copartners  by  the  name  of  their  firm,  and  indorsement  also  by 
them  in  their  copartnership  name  to  himself ; and  on  the  trial  he  pro- 
duces the  bill  and  proves  this  indorsement  to  have  been  made  by  one  of 
the  partners  in  the  name  of  the  firm  ; this  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
partnership  indorsement,  and  of  the  plaintiff’s  title  through  the  parties. 
Davenport  v.  Davis,  22  Maine,  24. 

72.  In  an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the  indorser  of  a note,  in- 
dorsed for  the  accommodation  of  the  maker,  the  latter,  being  released 
from  all  claim  to  costs  by  the  defendant,  is  a competent  witness  for  him. 
Darling  v.  March,  22  Maine,  184. 
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73.  The  rule  that  the  maker  of  a negotiable  note  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  show  illegality  in  its  consideration  by  his  testimony,  does  not  apply 
to  a case  where  the  note  first  became  a valid  contract  in  the  hands  of 
the  plaintiff,  an  indorsee,  with  whom  the  illegal  and  usurious  contract 
was  made.  Ibid. 

74.  In  an  action  by  an  indorsee  against  the  maker,  the  payee's  written 
admission,  that  one  acting  as  his  agent  in  indorsing  it  had  authority  so 
to  do,  is  not  competent  evidence  to  prove  the  agency.  Clark  v.  Peabody , 
22  Maine,  500. 

75.  Where  a negotiable  security  is  taken  for  a simple  contract  debt, 
parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  it  was  taken  simply  as  collateral 
security.  Comstock  v.  Smith,  23  Maine,  202. 

76.  Where  the  plaintiff,  by  his  agreement  in  writirig,  promised  to 
indemnify  the  defendant  against  a certain  claim,  and  procure  him  a 
discharge  therefrom,  when  the  defendant  should  pay  two  fifty  dollar- 
notes,  payable  to  the  plaintiff  in  six  months  and  one  year,  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  same  writing  that  he  had  received  “ $ 40  and  $ 12,  in 
part  pay  for  the  two  fifty -dollar  notes  above  named,”  and,  on  the  trial 
of  an  action  upon  the  last  fifty-dollar  note,  the  defendant  produced  the 
first  fifty-dollar  note,  cancelled ; Held , that  these  facts  did  not  furnish 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  defendant  paid  the  first  note  with  money 
other  than  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  agreement,  especially  as  there 
was  evidence  tending  to  show  the  defendant  had  promised  to  pay  the 
note  in 'suit.  Neal  v.  Brainerd,  24  Maine,  115. 

77.  A note  was  made  payable  “ from  the  avails  of  logs  bought  of  M. 
M.  when  there  was  a sale  made  ” ; Held , that  parol  evidence  was  inad- 
missible to  show  the  intent  of  the  parties,  when  the  note  was  made,  that, 
if  there  was  a total  loss  to  the  owner  on  manufacturing  the  logs,  the 
note  was  not  to  be  paid.  Sears  v.  Wright,  24  Maine,  278. 

78.  Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  the  nominal  holder  of 
a note  held  it  in  trust  to  be  accounted  for  in  a particular  manner.  Scott 
v.  Williamson , 24  Maine,  343. 

79.  If  a note,  payable  to  a third  person  or  bearer,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  defendant,  and  he  has  transferred  it  to  the  plaintiff,  without 
indorsing  it  himself,  and  the  plaintiff  afterwards  procures  the  indorse- 
ment of  defendant  by  stating  to  him,  “ that  it  was  a mere  matter  of 
form,  and  that  by  putting  his  name  on  it  he  would  not  render  himself 
liable,”  testimony  of  these  facts  is  admissible  to  show  such  indorsement 
was  without  consideration.  Larrabee  v.  Fairbanks,  24  Maine,  363. 

80.  And  if  the  defendant's  indorsement  was  obtained  by  false  preten- 
ces on  the  plaintiff's  part,  parol  proof  of  the  fraud  is  admissible.  Ibid. 

81.  Evidence  of  the  declarations  of  the  indorser  as  to  the  contract 
upon  which  he  received  the  note,  tending  to  show  the  terms  of  it,  and  es- 
pecially when  connected  with  subsequent  conduct  and  declarations  hav- 
ing the  same  tendency,  is  admissible.  Fullerton  v.  Rundlet,  27  Me.  31. 

82.  If,  in  an  action  on  a note,  payable  at  a particular  time  and  place, 
the  maker  pleads  that  he  was  ready  at  such  time  and  place,  but  the 
holder  was  not  there  to  receive  payment,  such  plea  must  likewise  state 
that  he  has  ever  since  been  ready,  and  that  he  brings  the  money  into 
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court  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  facts  must  be  proved.  Lyon  v.  William- 
son., 27  Maine,  149. 

83.  An  indorser,  being  compelled  to  make  payment,  made  it  in  prop* 
erty,  which  was  received  os  payment ; Held , that  evidence  that  the  prop- 
erty so  received  as  payment  was  in  fact  of  less  value  than  the  amount 
for  which  it  was  received,  was  admissible,  in  an  action  to  recover  such 
amount,  brought  by  the  indorser  against  the  maker.  Gamsey  v.  Allen, 
27  Maine,  366. 

84.  Parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  vary  the  meaning  of  a prom- 
issory note.  If  the  promise  is  joint  and  several,  it  cannot  be  shown  to 
be  otherwise.  But  if  the  creditor  make  an  agreement  with  one  of  sev- 
eral signers,  extending  the  time  of  payment  of  the  debt,  it  is  competent 
for  the  others  to  show,  by  parol  evidence,  that  they  are  sureties  merely, 
and  that  the  arrangement  is  injurious  to  them.  Mariner's  Bank  v.  Ab- 
bott, 28  Maine,  280. 

85.  In  an  action  against  the  indorser,  evidence  is  not  admissible  to 
show  an  agreement  by  the  maker  to  pay  at  a different  place  from  that 
indicated  on  the  face  of  the  bill.  Pierce  v.  Whitney , 29  Maine,  188. 

86.  In  an  action  against  an  indorser,  evidence  that  the  maker  of  a 
note  addressed  a letter  to  the  holder,  informing  him  that  he  should  not 
be  able  to  pay  at  maturity,  and  requesting  an  extension,  is  not  admissi- 
ble to  excuse  a presentment  at  the  maker’s  residence  or  place  of  busi- 
ness, at  its  maturity.  Ibid. 

87.  The  condition  of  a mortgage  deed  was,  that,  if  the  mortgagor  or 
his  assigns  should  pay  $ 500  at  a future  specified  time , then  the  deed,  as 
also  a note  bearing  the  same  date  with  it,  given  by  the  mortgagor  to  pay 
said  sum  at  the  time,  should  be  void,  in  a bill  to  redeem  by  the  mort- 
gagor’s assignee  ; Held , that  parol  evidence  was  admissible  to  show  that 
a note  of  $500,  payable  on  demand  with  interest,  was  the  one  secured 
by  said  mortgage.  Bourne  v.  Littlefield , 29  Maine,  302. 

88.  In  an  action  by  the  purchaser  against  the  seller  of  a note  by  de- 
livery, on  which  indorsers’  names  have  been  forged,  but  which  has  been 
sold  as  property,  and  not  in  payment  of  a debt,  the  broker  through 
whom  the  sale  was  negotiated  is  a competent  witness  for  the  plaintiff, 
if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  forgery,  and  if  he  did  not  make  himself  liable 
by  any  promise  or  representation  concerning  the  note.  Baxter  v.  Dwren , 
29  Maine,  434. 

89.  When  a creditor  has  a note  against  two  joint  promisors,  secured 
by  a mortgage  on  real  estate,  and  he  acknowledges  payment  upon  the 
margin  of  the  record  and  discharges  the  mortgage,  the  acts  and  declara- 
tions of  one  of  the  promisors  may  control  that  evidence  of  payment, 
and  an  action  be  maintained  on  the  note  against  the  other  promisor. 
Patch  v.  King,  29  Maine,  448. 

90.  Partial  payments  made  by  one  joint  promisor  upon  a note,  made 
before  the  Revised  Statutes  went  into  operation,  may  prevent  the  statute 
of  limitations  from  attaching  os  to  the  other.  Ibid. 

91.  The  plaintiff,  who  is  indorsee  of  a note  declared  on,  cannot  be 
called  by  the  defendant  to  testify,  though  he  was  the  subscribing  witness. 
Cushman  v.  Downing,  29  Maine,  459. 
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92.  If  the  owner  of  bills  would  hold  n bank  to  the  payment  of  the 
penal  damages  given  by  statute,  on  neglect  to  make  payment  in  gold  or 
silver  on  demand,  or  within  the  time  limited,  he  must  distinctly  claim 
such  damages  in  his  declaration,  or  he  will  be  restricted  to  the  measure 
of  damages  which  the  law  accords  to  other  creditors.  Palmer  v.  York 
Bank , 18  Maine,  166. 

See  Acceptance , 3 ; Presentment , Demand,  tyc.,  Waiver  of,  6,  12,  14  ; 
Protest ; Actions , When  and  by  whom  maintainable,  20. 

15.  Damages. 

1.  The  damages  on  a protested  bill  of  exchange  arc  not  given  as  a 
liquidated  arbitrary  mulct,  but  as  a compensation  to  the  holder  for  the 
expenses  of  remitting  the  money  to  the  place  where  the  bill  ought  to 
have  been  paid.  Therefore,  if  the  holder  receive  part  of  the  money 
from  the  acceptor,  this  diminishes  the  damages  pro  rata.  Bangor  Bank 
v.  Hook,  5 Maine,  174. 

2.  Where  the  master  of  a vessel  in  a foreign  port,  having  authority  to 
borrow  money  to  purchase  a return  cargo,  drew  a bill  of  exchange,  in 
his  name,  for  that  purpose  on  his  owners,  directing  on  the  face  of  the 
bill  that  the  amount  thereof  should  be  charged  to  the  cargo  of  the  vessel, 
which  order  was  accepted,  but  protested  for  non-paymen.,  the  drawer 
was  held  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  the  bill,  with  interest,  and  ten  per 
cent  as  damages.  Snow  v.  Goodrich,  14  Maine,  235. 

3.  The  sum  which  the  indorsee  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  in- 
dorser is  the  amount  of  the  money  paid  for  the  note,  with  interest. 
French  v.  Grindle,  15  Maine,  163. 

4.  If  a negotiable  note  has  been  indorsed  and  transferred,  bond  fide, 
before  its  maturity,  as  collateral  security  for  a sum  less  than  its  nominal 
value,  payment  afterwards  by  the  maker  to  the  payee  cannot  be  given 
in  evidence  to  reduce  the  amount  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  by  the 
indorsee  against  the  maker.  Gower  v.  Wentworth,  17  Maine,  66. 

5.  By  the  statute  of  1831,  c.  119,  § 11,  if  the  officers  of  a bank 
refuse  or  delay  payment  in  gold  or  silver  of  any  bill  presented  for  pay- 
ment at  the  bank  in  the  usual  banking  hours,  the  corporation  is  made 
liable,  fifteen  days  from  such  demand,  to  pay  the  additional  damages 
of  twenty-four  per  cent  per  annum.  Bryant  v.  Damariscotta  Bank, 
18  Maine,  240. 

6.  In  an  action  on  a note  for  specific  articles,  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages is  the  value  of  the  articles  at  the  time  and  place  they  should 
have  been  delivered,  with  interest  thereafter.  Smith  v.  Berry , 18 
Maine,  122. 

7.  Damages  on  a protested  draft  cannot  be  recovered  against  the 
drawer  or  indorser,  when  the  principal  has  been  paid  by  a levy  of  ex- 
ecution, recovered  in  a suit  in  favor  of  the  holder  against  the  acceptor. 
Warren  v.  Coombs,  20  Maine,  139. 

8.  A transmitted  a draft  to  B for  collection,  the  proceeds  to  be  passed 
to  A’s  credit.  B indorsed  and  sold  the  draft ; it  was  afterwards  pro- 
tested for  non-payment,  and  he  took  it  up,  as  indorser,  paying  costs  of 
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protest  and  damages.  Held,  that  B was  entitled  to  recover  the  whole 
amount  from  A.  Goodnow  v.  Howe,  20  Maine,  164. 

9.  If  one,  in  consideration  of  fifteen  dollars,  guaranties  the  payment 
of  the  note  of  a third  person  for  three  hundred  dollars,  and  the  contract 
of  guaranty  is  broken,  the  note  remaining  unpaid,  the  damages  to  be 
recovered  are  not  the  consideration,  but  the  amount  due  on  the  note 
guarantied.  Cooper  v.  Page , 24  Maine,  73. 


a> 


III. — Interest. 

1.  Where,  in  a real  action,  judgment  is  to  be  entered  in  favor  of  the 
demandant  for  the  value  of  the  land  “ at  the  price  estimated  by  the 
jury  ” under  the  statute  of  1821,  c.  47,  § 1,  if  the  entry  of  judgment 
on  the  verdict  has  been  delayed  at  the  request  of  the  tenant,  interest  will 
be  added  to  the  price  so  estimated  by  the  jury  from  the  time  of  finding 
the  verdict,  and  judgment  be  rendered  for  the  amount  so  ascertained. 
Winthrop  v.  Curtis,  4 Greenl.  297. 

2.  When  the  interest  on  a note  is  payable  annually,  so  much  as 
has  accrued  more  than  six  years  before  the  commencement  of  an  action 
thereon  will  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  if  the  note  be  not 
witnessed,  though  the  note,  being  payable  on  time,  be  recovered,  with  the 
interest  that  has  become  due  within  six  years.  Dearborn  v.  Parks,  5 
Greenl.  81. 

3.  The  law  does  not  allow  interest  upon  interest,  even  when  a promis- 
sory note  is  made  payable  with  interest  annually.  Doe  v.  Warren,  7 
Greenl.  48. 

4.  Taking  compound  interest  is  not  usury.  Otis  v.  Lindsay,  1 Fairf. 
315. 

5.  If  the  note  be  paid  before  the  time  has  expired  for  which  interest 
has  been  paid  in  advance,  the  remaining  balance  of  interest  is  to  be 
applied  to  payment  of  the  principal.  Freeman's  Bank  v.  Rollins , 13 
Maine,  202. 

6.  Although  a debt  by  which  a trustee  is  charged  is  one  bearing  in- 
terest, he  will  not  be  held  accountable  for  interest,  after  he  was  sum- 
moned as  trustee,  when  there  is  nothing  to  rebut  the  legal  presumption 
that  he  was  ready  to  pay,  and  was  holding  the  money  unemployed  to 
await  the  decision  ; but  where  the  facts  rebut  such  presumption,  he  is 
chargeable  with  interest.  Norris  v.  Hall,  18  Maine,  332. 

7.  Where  a note  is  made  payable  at  a future  period,  with  interest  an- 
nually till  its  maturity,  and  no  demand  is  made  for  the  annual  interest 
as  it  becomes  due,  or,  if  made,  no  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  indorser ; 
if  duly  notified  of  demand  and  non-payment  when  the  note  falls  due, 
he  is  liable  for  the  whole  amount  due,  principal  and  interest  How  v 
Bradley,  19  Maine,  31. 

8.  Interest  is  to  be  regarded  as  incidental  to  the  debt,  and  not  a part 
of  it,  and  annual  interest  cannot  be  recovered  by  a separate  action  for  it 
after  the  principal  becomes  due.  Ibid. 
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9.  Where  exceptions  have  been  filed  to  the  acceptance  of  an  award 
of  referees,  and  the  report  has,  after  a continuance  of  the  cause,  been 
accepted  by  the  court,  interest  will  not  be  allowed  on  the  sum  awarded 
in  making  up  a judgment.  Southard  v.  Smyth,  19  Maine,  458. 

10.  The  creditor  is  not  entitled  to  recover  interest  on  the  amount  of 
articles  charged  on  account,  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the 
time  of  their  delivery,  by  proof  that  the  usual  term  of  credit  on  the  pur- 
chase of  such  articles  at  the  place  of  sale  was  “ six  months  and  interest 
after.”  The  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  such  interest  only  by  proof 
of  an  agreement  to  pay  it,  or  by  proof  of  a demand  of  payment  anterior 
to  the  date  of  the  writ.  Amee  v.  Wilson,  22  Maine,  1 16. 

11.  Where  the  defendant  received  a sum  of  money  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  promised  in  writing  to  repay  the  same  sum,  if  he  should  not  be 
entitled  to  hold  it  on  the  settlement  of  a certain  concern,  and,  when  the 
settlement  did  take  place,  repaid  the  amount  received,  nothing  being 
said  respecting  interest,  the  plaintiff  cannot  maintain  an  action  to  recover 
interest  on  the  money  while  the  defendant  held  it.  Milliken  v.  South- 
gate,  26  Maine,  424. 


IV.  — Usury. 

1.  In  General. 

2.  Evidence  of. 

3.  Remedy. 

1.  In  General. 

1.  If  money  be  loaned  on  a usurious  contract,  and  on  maturity  of  the 
note  it  be  partially  paid,  and  a new  note,  similar  to  the  former,  be  given 
for  the  balance,  such  new  note  is  void  for  the  usury.  Warren  v.  Crab- 
tree, 1 Greenl.  167. 

2.  If  the  borrower  be  not  a party  to  the  usurious  note,  but  the  security 
is  such,  both  as  to  parties  and  time  of  payment,  as  has  been  previously 
agreed  upon  between  the  borrower,  lender,  and  indorser,  the  note  is  still 
usurious.  Ibid. 

3.  The  consideration  of  a recognizance  or  statute  acknowledgment 
of  debt,  it  seems,  may 'be  impeached  for  usury,  even  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  creditors  against  the  debtor,  for  possession  of  the  land  taken  by 
extent  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt.  Chandler  v.  Morton,  5 Greenl.  374. 

4.  Where  the  title  to  real  estate  is  absolutely  vested  by  deed  of  bar- 
gain and  sale,  it  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  proof  that  all  or  part  of  the 
consideration  was  a usurious  debt.  Hale  v.  Jewell,  7 Greenl.  435. 

5.  Before  the  statute  of  1834,  c.  122,  all  securities  for  the  payment 
of  money  loaned  on  any  usurious  contract,  wherein  usurious  interest 
was  reserved  and  secured,  were  merely  void,  although  no  money  was 
actually  paid.  Lowell  v.  Johnson,  14  Maine,  240. 

And  where  money  is  loaned  on  such  usurious  contract,  and  the 
security  in  which  it  is  reserved  is  avoided  for  that  cause,  the  money  ac- 
tually loaned  cannot  be  recovered  on  the  money  counts.  Lowell  v. 
Mnson,  14  Maine,  240. 
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7.  The  statute  of  1834,  c.  122,  applies  only  to  usurious  contracts 
made  after  the  act  took  effect.  Ibid. 

8.  When  the  original  contract  is  usurious,  any  subsequent  one,  made 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  is  also  usurious  and  void.  Ibid. 

9.  The  sale  of  a negotiable  note,  free  from  usury  when  made,  and 
available  as  a good  note  before  the  sale,  at  a greater  discount  than  legal 
interest,  is  not  usurious,  although  indorsed  by  the  party  making  the  sale  ; 
and  on  non-payment  by  the  maker,  the  indorsee  may  maintain  an  action 
against  the  indorser.  French  et  al.  v.  Grindle , 15  Maine,  163  ; Farmer 
v.  Sewall , 16  Maine,  456  ; Lane  v.  Steward , 20  Maine,  98. 

10.  A suit  brought  on  two  acceptances,  in  one  of  which  more  than 
legal  interest  is  reserved,  is  within  the  provision  of  the  statute  against 
usury,  and  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  costs.  Warren  v.  Coombs , 20 
Maine,  144. 

11.  Where  a note  is  discounted  at  a bank  for  the  benefit  of  the  first 
indorser,  and  passed  to  his  credit  as  a deposit,  and  he  agrees  that  avails 
shall  remain  on  deposit  for  a certain  time,  this  is  not  a usurious  transac- 
tion. Ticonic  Bank  v.  Johnson , 21  Maine,  426. 

12.  The  sixth  section  of  Rev.  Stat.,  c.  69,  has  no  reference  to  the 
second  section  of  the  same  statute.  Wing  v.  Dunn,  24  Maine,  128. 

13.  Where  interest  was  cast  upon  a note  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  and  added  to  the  principal,  and  the  amount  thus  ascer- 
tained was  settled  by  the  indorsement  to  the  creditor  by  the  debtor,  at 
the  same  time,  of  a note  of  a third  person  for  a part,  and  by  his  own 
three  notes,  payable  at  different  times,  for  the  balance ; ifeZd,  that  the 
amount  paid  by  the  transfer  of  the  notes  of  the  third  person  included 
such  proportion  of  the  usurious  interest  as  the  amount  thus  paid  bore 
to  the  whole  sum.  Fierce  v.  Conant , 25  Maine,  33. 

2.  Evidence  of  Usury. 

1.  The  rule,  that  a party  to  a negotiable  note  shall  not  be  admitted  as 
a witness  to  prove  it  usurious,  extends  to  the  maker  of  an  accommoda- 
tion note ; and  is  applied  even  where  it  had  been  delivered  up  to  the 
real  debtor  on  his  giving  a recognizance  to  the  creditor  for  the  amount. 
And  its  application  is  not  restricted  to  the  case  of  an  innocent  indorsee  ; 
but  is  admitted  where  the  usurer  himself  is  a party.  Chandler  v.  Mor- 
ton, 5 Greenl.  374. 

2.  Where  one  purchases  a right  in  an  equity  of  redemption,  and 
afterwards  takes  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage,  and  immediately  mort- 
gages the  same  land  to  the  original  mortgagee  ; in  a writ  of  entry 
brought  by  the  assignee  against  the  original  mortgager,  the  declarations 
of  the  original  mortgagee  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  to  prove  usury  in 
the  first  mortgage.  Richardson  v.  Fields  6 Greenl.  303. 

3.  The  surety  on  a promissory  note  tainted  with  usury,  which  has  been 
paid,  is  admissible  as  a witness  in  a suit  between  the  original  parties,  to 
show  the  usury.  Webb  v.  Wilshire , 19  Maine,  406. 

4.  In  an  action  on  two  drafts,  where  the  defence  of  usury  was  relied 
upon,  the  verdict  being  for  a less  sum  than  the  amount  due,  held,  that 
such  verdict  established  the  fact  of  usury.  Warren  v.  Coombs , 20 
Maine,  144. 
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5.  It  is  not  competent  for  the  defendant,  under  Rev.  Stat.,  c.  69,  $ 3, 
to  testify  to  any  facts  but  such  as  go  to  establish  the  defence  of  usury. 
Goodwin  v.  Appleton,  22  Maine,  453. 

6.  The  defendant,  being  the  maker  of  a negotiable  note,  will  not  be 
permitted  to  prove  usury  by  his  own  oath  in  defence,  where  the  suit  is 
brought  by  an  indorsee  under  the  statute  of  1834,  c.  122,  § 3,  and  Rev. 
Stat.,  c.  69,  § 3.  Myrick  v.  Hasey,  27  Maine,  9. 

3.  Remedy  of. 

1.  The  party  giving  a usurious  security  is,  in  all  cases,  entitled  at 
some  time  to  avoid  it  by  showing  the  usury,  unless  he  has  waived  the 
right  by  his  own  act,  or  forfeited  it  by  his  own  neglect.  Richardson  v. 
Field , 6 Greenl.  35. 

2.  Where  a right  in  an  equity  of  redemption  has  been  sold  at  a sher- 
iff's sale,  and  become  absolute  in  the  purchaser  by  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  the  purchaser  took  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage,  thus  uniting 
the  whole  title  in  himself,  and  then  brought  a writ  of  entry  against  the 
mortgagor,  who  had  always  remained  in  possession  ; Held,  that  the  lat- 
ter might  set  up  the  defence  of  usury  in  the  notes.  Ibid. 

3.  It  is  not  competent  for  the  maker  of  a negotiable  note  to  set  up  in 
defence,  usury  in  the  transfer  from  the  payee  to  the  indorsee.  Clapp  v. 
Hanson,  15  Maine,  345. 

4.  Under  the  statute  of  1834,  c.  122,  § 4,  Rev.  Stat.,  c.  68,  § 5,  an 
action  for  money  had  and  received  may  be  maintained  to  recover  back 
the  usurious  interest  paid.  Webb  v.  Wtlshire,  19  Maine,  406. 

5.  This  suit  may  be  maintained  against  the  lender,  when  the  note, 
tainted  with  usury,  has  been  negotiated,  and  the  money  paid  by  the 
maker  to  the  holder.  Ibid. 

6.  The  guarantor  of  a contract  tainted  with  usury  is  so  far  a party  to 
the  same,  that  he  may  set  up  usury  in  defence,  in  a suit  upon  his  guar* 
anty.  Huntress  v.  Patten,  20  Maine,  28. 

7.  In  a suit  against  the  indorser  on  a bill  of  exchange  on  which  usuri- 
ous interest  has  been  reserved,  but  which  has  been  paid  by  a levy  on  the 
real  estate  of  the  acceptor,  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  costs.  War- 
ren v.  Coombs,  20  Maine,  139. 

8.  If  a purchaser,  bona  fide,  of  the  grantee  of  the  bank,  without  the 
knowledge  of  usuiy,  brings  his  writ  of  entry,  demanding  the  land, 
against  one  who  was  not  a party,  nor  the  legal  representative  of  a party 
to  the  usury,  the  latter  cannot  set  up  as  a defence,  that  there  was  usury 
in  the  transactions  between  the  person  requesting  the  conveyance  and  the 
grantee  of  the  bank.  Thomaston  Bank  v.  Stimpson,  21  Maine,  195. 

9.  Only  an  abatement  of  the  excess  over  lawful  interest  reserved  or 
taken  could  be  claimed,  together  with  costs  for  the  defendant  upon  a 
usurious  contract  under  the  statute.  Per  Whitman,  C.  J.  Ticonic  Bank 
v.  Johnson,  21  Maine,  429. 

10.  Where  a note  for  three  thousand  dollars,  which  included  usury, 
Was  paid  by  the  note  in  suit  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  one  of  a 
thousand,  paid  before  the  commencement  of  the  action ; where  it  did 
not  appear  on  the  trial  that  the  illegal  interest  was  separated  from  the 
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pnncipal,  and  wholly  included  in  either  of  the  two  last  mentioned  notes ; 
and  where  twelve  per  cent,  interest  had  been  paid  on  the  two-thousand* 
dollar  note ; Held , that,  under  the  statute  of  this  State,  the  illegal  in- 
terest reserved  in,  and  taken  upon,  the  note  in  suit,  should  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  it,  and  that  the  plaintiff  should  recover  the  balance 
without  costs,  and  should  pay  costs  to  the  defendant.  Darling  v.  March, 
22  Maine,  184. 

11.  Where  a note  is  purchased  after  the  day  of  payment  has  elapsed, 
the  nfciker  is  entitled  to  the  defence  of  usury,  in  a suit  by  an  indorsee, 
as  fully  as  if  the  note  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  payee.  Wing 
v.  Dunn , 24  Maine,  128. 

12.  The  Revised  Statutes  of  1841,  ch.  69,  § 5,  having  given  a party 
who  has  paid  usury  a right,  “ in  an  action  at  law,”  to  recover  back  the 
excess  of  interest  he  may  have  paid  above  six  per  cent,  and  being 
merely  remedial,  not  penal,  such  party  may  have  his  remedy  by  an 
action  for  money  had  and  received.  Pierce  v.  Conant , 25  Maine,  33. 

13.  Where  a note,  including  usurious  interest,  is  discharged,  by  pay- 
ments made  at  different  times,  each  payment  will  be  considered  as  em- 
bracing its  proportional  part  of  the  usurious  interest ; and  in  a suit  to 
recover  back  the  usurious  interest  so  paid,  under  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, applicable  to  such  suits,  only  so  much  will  be  recovered  as  is 
included  in  the  payments  made  within  one  year  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit.  Pierce  v.  Conant , 25  Maine,  33 ; Darling  v.  March , 
22  Maine,  184. 

14.  Debt  is  a proper  form  of  actions  to  recover  back  money  paid  as 
usurious  interest.  Houghton  v.  Stowell , 28  Maine,  215. 

15.  Under  the  Revised  Statutes,  ch.  69,  § 7,  where  the  damages  in  an 
action  on  a note,  alleged  to  be  usurious,  are  not  reduced  by  the  oath  of 
the  defendant,  but  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  plaintiff,  in  indorsing  the 
amount  received  as  usurious  interest  on  his  note,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit,  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  costs.  Cummings  v. 
Blake  et  al.,  29  Maine,  105. 

16.  To  a promissory  note  the  defence  of  usury,  by  the  oath  of  the 
defendant,  can  only  be  made  in  a suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  payee. 
Cushman  v.  Downing  et  al.,  29  Maine,  459. 


Massachusetts  Cubbehct  ih  1712. — In  order  to  arrest  the  downward  progress 
of  the  credit,  sustained  by  paper  currency,  there  is  a repeated  enactment  that  it  shall 
be,  at  all  events,  specialties  of  contract  excepted,  a legal  tender.  This  measure  failed 
of  its  purpose.  Under  its  long  continuance,  many  debtors  delayed  their  payments  so 
as  to  meet  them  with  bills,  purchased  at  an  increasingly  reduced  rate.  Such  manage- 
ment was  the  spring  of  numerous  litigations.  Then  they  who  were  no  more  closely 
clad  with  the  garb  of  honesty,  than  to  put  it  off  as  expediency  might  dictate,  exhibited 
their  propensity.  Then  such  acquired  temporary  gain,  if  that  may  be  called  so,  which 
destroys  principle,  peace,  and  reputation,  while  those  of  sterner  integrity  lost  in  their 
worldly  possessions,  though  increasing  in  a thousand  fold  more  in  habits  of  moral 
excellence  and  in  conscious  rectitude.  Indeed  it  is  a wise  and  merciful  provision  of 
our  Maker,  that  mind,  in  its  talents,  attainments,  and  especially  in  its  virtuous  traits, 
should  be  an  “ immutable  measure  of  the  man.”  — Felt's  Historical  Account  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Currency. 
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NOTES  ON  COINS. 

French  Money.  — From  about  the  year  800,  in  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, to  the  year  1103,  in  that  of  Philip  I.,  the  French  Zirre,  or  money 
unit,  contained  exactly  a pound-weight  of  twelve  ounces  (poids  de  marc) 
of  pure  silver.  It  was  divided  into  twenty  sols,  each  of  which,  of 
course,  weighed  ^yth  part  of  a pound.  This  ancient  standard  was  first 
violated  by  Philip  I.,  who  diminished  considerably  the  quantity  of  pure 
silver  contained  in  the  sols.  The  example,  once  set,  was  so  well  fol- 
lowed up,  that  in  1180  the  livre  was  reduced  to  less  than  a fourth 
part  of  its  original  weight  of  pure  silver.  In  almost  every  succeeding 
reign  there  was  a fresh  diminution.  44  La  Monnoye,”  says  Le  Blanc, 
44  qui  est  la  plus  precieuse  et  la  plus  importante  des  mesures,  a change 
en  France  presque  aussi  souvent  que  nos  habits  ont  chang6  de  mode.1’ 
And  to  such  an  extent  had  the  process  of  degradation  been  carried,  that, 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  the  livre  did  not  contain  a seventy -eighth 
part  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  livre  of  Charlemagne.  It  would  then 
have  required  7,885  livres  really  to  extinguish  a debt  of  100  livres  con- 
tracted in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  ; and  an  individual  who,  in  that  re- 
mote period,  had  an  annual  income  of  1,000  livres,  was  as  rich,  in  re- 
spect to  money,  as  those  who  at  the  Revolution  enjoyed  a revenue  of 
78,850  livres.  (Paucton,  TraiU  des  Misures , Poids , &c.,  p.  693.) 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  degradations  originating  in  the  necessi- 
ties, the  ignorance,  and  the  rapacity  of  a long  series  of  arbitrary  prin- 
ces, should  be  made  according  to  any  fixed  principle.  They  were  some- 
times the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  denomination  of  the  coins,  but 
more  frequently  of  a diminution  of  the  purity  of  the  metal  of  which 
they  were  struck.  A degradation  of  this  kind  was  not  so  easily  detect- 
ed ; and,  in  order  to  render  its  discovery  still  more  difficult,  Philip  of 
Valois,  John,  and.  some  other  kings,  obliged  the  officers  of  the  mint  to 
swear  to  conceal  the  fraud,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  the  merchants  be- 
lieve that  the  coins  were  of  full  value.  (Le  Blanc,  p.  212.)  Some- 
times one  species  of  money  was  reduced,  without  any  alteration  being 
made  in  the  others.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  people  in  their  deal- 
ings manifested  a preference,  as  they  uniformly  did,  for  the  money 
which  had  not  been  reduced,  than  its  circulation  was  forbidden,  or  its 
value  brought  down  to  the  same  level  with  the  rest. 

Sequin.  — A gold  coin  struck  at  Venice,  and  in  several  parts  of  the 
Grand  Seignior’s  dominions.  In  Turkey  it  is  called  dahoh , or  piece  of 
gold,  and,  according  to  M’Culloch,  is  worth  7 s.  6 d.  to  Is . Id.  sterling. 

Louis  D’Or.  — A French  coin,  first  struck  in  the  year  1640,  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  By  the  French  mint  regulations  it  was  at  length 
made  equal  to  twenty-four  livres,  or  £ 1 sterling.  This,  however,  was 
underrating  it  as  compared  with  silver;  and  hence,  as  every  one  pre- 
ferred paying  his  debts  in  the  overvalued  coin,  silver  became  the  prin- 
cipal currency  of  France,  the  gold  coins  being  either  sent  to  the  melting- 
pot,  or  exported.  In  Great  Britain  the  process  was  reversed,  gold 
having,  for  a long  period,  been  overvalued  by  their  mint. 
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Shilling.  An  English  silver  coin,  equal  to  twelvepence,  or  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  a pound. 

Freherus  derives  the  Saxon  scilling , whence  our  shilling,  from  a cor- 
ruption of  siliqua;  proving  the  derivation  by  several  texts  of  law,  and, 
among  others,  by  the  twenty-sixth  law,  De  annuls  legatis.  Skinner  de- 
duces it  from  the  Saxon  scild,  “ shield,”  by  reason  of  the.  escutcheon 
of  arms  which  it  has  upon  it. 

Bishop  Hooper  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  scheele , signifying  a weight ; 
but  others,  with  greater  probability,  deduce  it  from  the  Latin  sicilicus, 
which  signified  in  that  language  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  or  the  forty- 
eighth  part  of  a Roman  pound.  In  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  shilling  kept  its  original  signification,  and  bore  the  same 
proportion  to  the  Saxon  pound  as  sicilicus  did  to  the  Roman  and  the 
Greek,  being  exactly  the  forty-eighth  part  of  the  Saxon  pound. 

However,  the  Saxon  law  reckons  the  pound  in  the  round  number  at 
fifty  shillings,  but  they  really  coined  out  of  it  only  forty-eight  The 
value  of  the  shilling  was  fivepence,  but  it  was  reduced  to  fourpence 
above  a century  before  the  Conquest ; for  several  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
made  in  Athelstan’s  reign,  oblige  us  to  take  this  estimate.  Thus  it  con- 
tinued to  the  Norman  times,  as  one  of  the  Conqueror’s  laws  sufficiently 
ascertains  ; and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  common  coin  by  which  the 
English  payments  were  adjusted.  After  the  Conquest,  the  French 
solidus  of  twelvepence,  which  was  in  use  among  the  Normans,  was 
called  by  the  English  name  of  shilling ; and  the  Saxon  shilling  of  four- 
pence  took  a Norman  name,  and  was  called  the  groat,  or  great  coin, 
because  it  was  the  largest  English  coin  then  known  in  England. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Bishops  Fleetwood  and  Gibson,  and  of  the  anti- 
quaries in  general,  that,  though  the  method  of  reckoning  by  pounds, 
marks,  and  shillings,  as  well  as  by  pence  and  farthings,  had  been  in 
constant  use  even  from  the  Saxon  times,  long  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, there  was  never  such  a coin  in  England  as  either  a pound  or  a 
mark,  nor  any  shilling,  till  the  year  1504  or  1505,  when  a few  silver 
shillings  or  twelvepences  were  coined,  which  have  long  since  been 
solely  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  collectors. 

Mr.  Clarke  combats  this  opinion,  alleging  that  some  coins  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Folkes,  under  Edward  the  First,  were  probably  Saxon  shillings 
new  minted,  and  that  Archbishop  ./Elfric  expressly  says  that  the  Saxons 
had  three  names  for  their  money,  — mancuses,  shillings,  and  pennies. 
He  also  urges  the  different  value  of  the  Saxon  shilling  at  different  times, 
and  its  uniform  proportion  to  the  pound,  as  an  argument  that  their  shilling 
was  a coin  ; and  the  testimony  of  the  Saxon  Gospels,  in  which  the  word 
we  have  translated  pieces  of  silver  is  rendered  shillings , which,  he  says, 
they  would  hardly  have  done  if  there  had  been  no  such  coin  as  a shil- 
ling then  in  use.  Accordingly  the  Saxons  expressed  their  shilling  in 
Latin  by  siclus  and  argenteus.  He  further  adds,  that  the  Saxon  shilling 
was  never  expressed  by  solidus  fill  after  the  Norman  settlements  in 
England  ; and  howsoever  it  altered  during  the  long  period  that  elapsed 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  it  was  the  most 
constant  denomination  of  money  in  all  payments,  though  it  was  then 
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only  a species  of  account,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  the  pound  sterling  ; 
and  when  it  was  again  revived  as  a coin,  it  lessened  gradually  as  the 
pound  sterling  lessened,  from  the  28th  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  year  1560  there  was  a peculiar  sort  of  shilling  struck  in  Ire- 
land, of  the  value  of  ninepence  English,  which  passed  in  Ireland  for 
twelvepence.  The  motto  on  the  reverse  was,  Posui  Deum  adjutorem 
meum.  Eighty-two  of  these  shillings,  according  to  Malynes,  went  to  the 
pound.  They  weighed  therefore  twenty  grains  one  fourth  each,  which 
is  somewhat  heavier  in  proportion  than  the  English  shilling  of  that 
time,  sixty-two  of  which  went  to  the  pound,  each  weighing  ninety-two 
grains  seven  eighths ; and  the  Irish  shilling  being  valued  at  the  Tower 
at  ninepence  English,  that  is,  one  fourth  part  less  than  the  English  shil- 
ling, it  should  therefore  proportionally  weigh  one  fourth  part  less,  and 
its  full  weight  be  somewhat  more  them  sixty-two  grains.  But  some  of 
them  found  at  this  time,  though  much  worn,  weighed  sixty-nine  grains. 
In  1598,  five  different  pieces  of  money  of  this  kind  were  struck  in  Eng- 
land for  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  These  were  shillings 
to  be  current  in  Ireland  at  twelvepence  each,  half-shillings  to  be  current 
at  sixpence,  and  quarter-shillings  at  threepence.  Pennies  and  half-pen- 
nies were  also  struck  of  the  same  kind,  and  sent  over  for  the  payment 
of  the  army  in  Ireland;  The  money  thus  coined  was  of  a very  base 
mixture  of  copper  and  silver ; and  two  years  after  there  were  more 
pieces  of  the  same  kinds  struck  for  the  same  service,  which  were  still 
worse  ; the  former  being  three  ounces  of  silver  to  nine  ounces  of  cop- 
per, and  the  latter  only  two  ounces  eighteen  pennyweights  to  nin6 
ounces  two  pennyweights  of  the  alloy. 

The  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Germans  have  likewise  their  shilling,  called 
schelin , schilling,  and  scalin ; but  these,  not  being  of  the  same  weight 
or  fineness  with  the  English  shilling,  are  not  current  at  the  same  value. 
The  English  shilling  is  worth  about  twenty-three  French  sols ; those  of 
Holland  and  Germany  about  eleven  sols  and  a half ; those  of  Flanders 
about  nine.  The  Dutch  shillings  are  also  called  sols  de  gros,  because 
equal  to  twelve  gros.  The  Danes  have  copper  shillings  worth  about 
one  fourth  of  a farthing  sterling.  — Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Albertos.  A gold  coin,  worth  about  fourteen  French  livres.  It  was 
coined  during  the  administration  of  Albettus,  Archduke  of  Austria. 

Aureus.  A Roman  gold  coin  equal  in  value  to  twenty-five  denarii. 
According  to  Ainsworth,  the  aureus  of  the  higher  empire  weighed  near 
five  pennyweighs ; and  in  the  lower  empire  little  more  than  half  that 
weight.  We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  it  was  customary  to  give  aurei 
to  the  victors  in  die  chariot  races. 

Abra.  A silver  coin  struck  in  Poland,  and  worth  about  one  shilling 
sterling.  It  is  current  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  at  Constantinople, 
Astracan,  Smyrna,  and  Grand  Cairo.. 

Agnel.  An  ancient  French  coin,  first  struck  under  the  reign  of  St. 
Louis,  worth  about  twelve  sols  six  deniers.  The  agnel  is  sometimes 
called  mouton  d'or  and  agnel  d'or.  The  denomination  is  supposed  to 
have  arisen  from  the  figure  of  a lamb  ( agnus ) or  sheep  struck  on  one  side. 
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BANK  CAPITAL  OF  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Compiled  from  thb  Latest  Returns. 


December,  1851. 


Mains. 

Nsw  Hakpshxkjl 

No.  qf 

Bank*.  Capital. 

No.  of  Bonk*.  Capital. 

Augusta, 

e # 

3 

• 213,000 

Charlestown,  ....  1 

90,000 

Bangor, 

e • 

7 

1,000,000 

Claremont,  ....  1 

100,000 

Bath,  . . 

• e 

3 

376,000 

Coocord, 2 

180,000 

Belfcst, 

1 

60,000 

Dover, 2 

226,000 

Biddaford, 

e e 

1 

160,000 

East  Jeffrey,  ....  1 

60,000 

r •’  ■ 

Brunswick,  . 

e • 

2 

110,000 

Exeter,  ....  1 

100,000 

r.  ^ 

Calais,  . . 

• • 

1 

60,000 

Keene, 2 

900,000 

li't-  i 1 ■ * 

Eastport, 

e e 

1 

76,000 

Lancaster,  ....  1 

60,000 

:rnsT 

Gardiner,  . 

• e 

1 

100,000 

Lebanon, . . . , . 1 

100,000 

ir ; '•« 

HaUowoll,  . 

• • 

1 

76,000 

Manchester,  ...  2 

260,000 

rt.- 

Portland, 

6 

1,125,000 

Meredith,  ....  1 

66,000 

Saco,  . 

2 

176,000 

Nashua,  ....  1 

125,000 

Skowhegan, 

1 

76,000 

New  Ipswich, ....  1 

100,000 

South  Berwick, 

I 

100,000 

Pittsfield,  ....  1 

60,000 

Rockland, 

1 

100,000 

Portsmouth,  ....  3 

491,000 

it  iMiiriC 

Thomaston, . 

1 

60,000 

Rochester,  ....  1 

Somanworth,  ....  1 

ias,ooo 

k!  i IV« 

Topsham, 

1 

60,000 

126,000 

« # i 

Waldoboro,  . 

1 

60,000 

Warner,  ....  1 

60,000 

fu  i IFlf^ 

^ l (#  • 

Watarville, 

• • 

2 

126,000 

Winchester,  ....  1 

100,000 

Wiacasset,  . 

1 

60,000 

— 

• 2,686000 

Total,  ....  26 

4til  t 

Total,  . 

e # 

38 

• 4098,000 

Vnaam. 

• 100,000 

Cos 

Bellows  Falls, . ...  1 

V1.  .^.p-  — 

Bethel, . 

1 

100,000 

Bennington,  ...  1 

100,000 

g;:!!— . 

Birmingham,  . 

1 

101,490 

Bethel 1 

76,000 

"•  _ 

Bridgeport,  . 

4 

846,800 

Brandon,  ....  1 

60,000 

Brooklyn,  . 

1 

64,400 

Brattleboro,  . . • . 1 

150,000 

fit  i£?*£ 

Danbury, 

1 

96,600 

Burlington,  ....  4 

600,000 

Beep  River,  . 

1 

76,000 

Chelsea, 1 

60,000 

East  Haddatn, 

1 

71,390 

Danville,  ....  1 

75,000 

s 1 * ' *' 

rbi«  ,,AV  TIT 

Falls  Village,  . 

• e 

1 

106,000 

Danby, I 

60,000 

:: :;  \'j*z 

Hartford,  . 

7 

4,607,700 

Derby  Line,  ...  1 

60,000 

Jewett  City,  . 

1 

44,000 

Irasburg, 1 

60,000 

•Jhi  W 

Meriden, 

• • 

1 

234,750 

Manchester,  ...  1 

60,000 

* ,ft  -* 

Middletown,  . 

e • 

3 

846,900 

Middlebury,  ....  1 

76,000 

Mystic, 

# • 

1 

62,800 

Montpelier,  ....  2 

200,000 

«•  ' 1 

ft  ' ^ 

New  Haven,  . 

e e 

4 

1,987,636 

Orwell, 1 

100,000 

New  London, 

3 

414,696 

Poultney,  ....  1 

60,000 

Norwalk, 
Norwich,  • 

1 

176,330 

ProctarsviRs,  ....  1 

60,000 

4 

1,987,636 

Rutland,  ....  1 

160,000 

Pawcatuck, 

• e 

1 

76,000 

St.  Albans,  ....  1 

60,000 

Sayhrook, 

• 

1 

78,010 

St  Albans  Bay,  ...  1 

100,000 

Southport, 

e • 

1 

100,000 

St.  Johnsbury, ...  1 

100,000 

Stamford,  • 

Stonington,  . 

e • 

1 

60,000 

Sheldon,  ....  1 

60,000 

• • 

2 

160,000 

S wanton  Falls,  . • .1 

75,000 

Thompson,  . 

• • 

1 

60,000 

Vergennes,  ....  1 

100,000 

Tolland,  . 

1 

80,800 

Wells  Rim,  ...  1 

75,000 

Waterbary,  • 

. . 

1 

600,000 

Windsor,  . . . • 1 

60,000 

Windham, 

1 

60,000 

Woodstock,  ....  1 

60,000 

Winstead,  . 

• * 

1 

100,000 

— 

•2085000 

Tout,  ....  31 

Total,  . . 

47 

• 13,175,676 
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HuMCBtrasm. 


Bouton, 

Abingtoo, 
Andover,  • 
Attleborough, 
Beverly, 
Blackstone, 
Brighton, 
Cambridge, 
Canton, 
Charlestown, 
Chelsea,  . 
Chicopee, 

Concord, 

Danvers,  . 
Dedham, 
Dorchester, 
Fairhaven,  . 

Fall  River, 
Fitchburg,  . 
Framingham, 
Falmouth,  . 
Georgetown, 
Gloucester,  . 
Greenfield, 

Great  Barrington, 
Haverhill, 
Hingham,  , 
Holyoke, 
Lawrence,  . 
Lancaster, 
Leicester,  . 

L«, 

Lowell, 

Lynn,  . 

Malden,  , 
Marblehead, 
Millbary,  . 
Milford,  . 
Nantucket,  . 
Newburyport, 
New  Bedford, 
Newton,  . 
Northampton, 
North  Adams, 
Oxford, 

Pittsfield, 
Plymouth,  . 
Quincy,  . 
Randolph,  . 
Rockport, 
Roxbury,  . 
Salem,  . 
Springfield,  . 
Salisbury, 
Southbridge, 
Stockbridge, 
Taunton, 
Oxbridge, 

Hare>  • • 

Waltham, 


No.  of  BanJco.  Capital . 
» #24,660,000 

1 100,000 

1 250,000 

1 100,000 

1 125,000 

1 100,000 

1 250,000 

3 300,000 

I 100,000 

1 200,000 

1 150,000 

1 150,000 

1 100,000 

3 450,000 

1 200,000 

2 200,000 

1 200,000 

2 450,000 

2 400,000 

1 200,000 

1 100,000 

1 100,000 

1 200,000 

2 350,000 

1 100,000 

4 630,000 

1 105,000 

1 100,000 

1 600,000 

1 160,000 

1 100,000 

1 150,000 

4 1,100,000 

2 300,000 

1 100,000 

2 220,000 

1 50,000 

1 150,000 

1 200,000 

3 610,000 

4 1,900,000 

1 150,000 

2 400,000 

1 250,000 

1 100,000 

1 200,000 

2 200,000 

1 100,000 

1 150,000 

1 100,000 

I 150,000 

7 1,760,000 

6 1,160,000 

1 100,000 

1 100,000 

1 100,000 

3 600,000 

1 100,000 

1 200,000 

1 100,000 


No.  of  Banks.  Capital. 


Ware  ham, 

• 

. 1 

100,000 

Westfield,  • • 

• 

• 2 

200,000 

Weymouth,  • 

• 

. 1 

100,000 

Worcester,  • • 

• 

. 6 

1,000,000 

Wrentham,  . . 

• 

. 1 

160,000 

Yarmouth,  • 

• 

. 1 

300,000 

Total,  . 

• 

137 

#43,350,000 

Rhode  Island. 

Providence, 

• 

. 26 

• 8,798,437 

Bristol,  . 

• 

. 4 

340,000 

Cranston,  . 

1 

25,000 

Coventry, 

. 1 

40,000 

Cumberland, 

. 3 

275,000 

East  Greenwich, 

. 1 

81,960 

Exeter, 

1 

21,330 

Foster,  . 

. 1 

60,000 

Gloucester,  . 

1 

38,000 

Newport, 

. 7 

680,000 

Pascoag, 

. 1 

100,000 

South  Kingston, 

. 2 

150,000 

North  Kingston,  . 

. 2 

125, 0G0 

North  Providence,  . 

. 3 

269,000 

Scituate,  • 

1 

40,000 

Smithfield, 

. 4 

234,776 

Tiverton, 

. 1 

200,000 

Warren,  . . . 

. 2 

260,000 

Warwick,  . 

. 2 

76,000 

Wakefield, 

. 1 

100,000 

Woonsocket, 

1 

100,000 

Westerly, 

. 3 

325,000 

Total, 

• 

. 69 

# 12,338,502 

New  Jersey. 

Belvidere, 

• 

. 1 

# 146,880 

Bridgton, 

• 

• 1 

52,050 

Burlington,  • 

. 1 

50,000 

Camden, 

• 

. 1 

260,000 

Dover, 

t 

. 1 

100,000 

Elizabethtown,  . 

• 

1 

200,000 

Medford,  • 

• 

. 1 

70,000 

Mount  Holly, 

• 

1 

100,000 

Middletown  Point,  . 

• 

. 1 

60,000 

Morristown, 

• 

1 

50,000 

Newark,  . 

. 4 

1,808,650 

New  Brunswick,  . 

. 2 

190,340 

Newton,  . 

. 1 

134,480 

Orange, 

• 1 

102,500 

Princeton, 

• 

. 1 

90,000 

Rahway, 

• 

1 

130,000 

Salem,  . 

• 

. 1 

75,000 

Somerville,  . 

• 

. 1 

60,000 

Trenton,  . 

. 2 

310,000 

Wantage,  . 

• 

. 1 

50,000 

Totol,  . 

• 25 

#4,019,900 

Louisiana. 

New  Orleans, 

. 6 

#12,267,120 
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Niw  Yonx. 

No.  Bank*. 

Capitol. 

No.  o/ Ban*. 

CapUal. 

Leedsrille, 

e 

. 1 

10,000 

New  York  City,  . 

. 

. 40  196,442,060 

La  Roy, 

• 

• 

1 

100,000 

▲dame,  . 

. 1 

60,000 

Little  Falls,  . 

e 

a 1 

200,000 

Albany, 

8 

3,043,100 

Lock  port,  . 

e 

4 

282,620 

Albion,  . 

. 2 

276,906 

Lowrille, 

e 

. 1 

102,450 

Amenta,  . . 

1 

60,000 

Madrid, 

e 

1 

10,000 

Amsterdam,  . 

. 1 

116,000 

Maninsburg,  • 

• 

a 1 

100,000 

Arietta, 

6,600 

Meridian,  . 

e 

1 

25,000 

Auburn,  . 

. 2 

460,000 

Middletown,  • 

e 

a 1 

100,000 

Bal  abridge,  . 

1 

6,000 

Mohawk,  . • 

• 

1 

150,000 

Brooklyn,  • 

. 4 

1,300,000 

Mont  ice Uo, 

e 

a 2 

165,000 

Balia  ton  Spa, 

1 

126,000 

Naples, 

2 

14,900 

Batavia,  . 

. 3 

251,466 

Newark,  . 

a 1 

20,000 

Bath,  . . 

. 1 

160,000 

Newburgh,  . 

e 

4 

682,892 

Binghamptoo, 

. 1 

100,000 

Nonh  Granville, 

e 

a 2 

10,000 

•i.  '* . 

Brasher  Falls, 

1 

6,000 

Norwich, 

e 

1 

120,000 

* 

v.ok 

Buffalo,  . 

. 9 

907,000 

Ogdensburg,  . 

a 3 

210,000 

Burton, 

1 

9,662 

Oswego, 

2 

385,000 

Canandaigua,  . 

. 2 

200,000 

Owego,  . 

a 1 

200,000 

Camden, 

1 

120,000 

Painted  Post, 

s 

1 

6,000 

Carmel,  . 

. I 

66,600 

Palmyra, 

• 

a 1 

26,000 

Catakill,  . . 

2 

226,000 

Pawling, 

e 

1 

126,000 

(Jhester,  . 

. 1 

100,400 

Pennyan,  • 

a 2 

106,800 

Clinton, 

1 

60,000 

PeakakiU,  . 

1 

200,000 

Clyde, 

. 1 

66,687 

Pine  Plains,  . 

a 1 

100,000 

Cherry  Valley,  . 

1 

120,000 

Potsdam, 

1 

60,000 

1 

Cooperate wn,  . 

. 1 

100,000 

Poughkeepsie, 

a 3 

660,000 

i~~5 

Coming, 

1 

101,600 

PrattsviUe,  . 

1 

80,000 

Coxenovia,  • 

. 1 

100,000 

Putnam  Valley, 

a 1 

91,234 

D&nsville,  . ^ 

. 1 

160,260 

Rochester,  . 

5 

930,000 

Delhi,  . 

. I 

149,600 

Rome, 

a 3 

287,200 

Dunkirk, 

I 

11,600 

Rondout, 

1 

100,000 

Durham,  • 

• I 

20,000 

Socket’s  Harbor, 

a 1 

200,000 

p -1M 

Elmira, 

2 

271,500 

Sag  Harbor, . 

I 

20,000 

* m rnn^ 

Farmers’  Mills, 

. 1 

300,000 

Saratoga  Springs, 

a 1 

60,000 

Fishkill,  . . 

1 

120,000 

Saugerties,  . 

e 

1 

10,000 

Fort  Plain, 

. I 

100,000 

Schenectady,  . 

e 

a 2 

315,000 

*.  JLJI 

Friendship,  . 

. 1 

6,000 

Silver  Creek, 

# 

1 

92,380 

^ — 
I*  - 

French  Creek, 

. 1 

6,000 

Somers,  . 

• 

a 1 

111,150 

»S.v 

Fredonia,  , 

1 

60,000 

Syracuse,  . 

e 

6 

885,000 

r >•» 

geneses, 

. 1 

100,000 

Troy,  . 

e 

a 6 

1,768,000 

**  - 4 

Geneseo, 

. I 

117,400 

Unadllla,  . ^ . 

e 

1 

160,600 

Genera,  . 

400,000 

Utica, 

e 

a 6 

1,610,200 

Goshen, 

1 

106,660 

! Union  Ellery, 

1 

10,000 

•*  ,.  ' *- 

Granby,  . 

. 1 

16,000 

Union  Village, 

. 1 

160,075 

l - J. 

Hadley, 

1 

6,000 

Vernon  Village,  . 

1 

100,000 

Half  Moon,  • 

. I 

108,776 

Waterford, 

a 1 

100,000 

Hamilton,  • 

1 

61,000 

Waterloo,  . 

a 

1 

200,000 

Hartfonl, . 

16,000 

Watertown,  . 

a 6 

606,328 

Hebron, 

I 

16,000 

WaterrlUe,  . 

a 

1 

120,000 

Herkimer, 

. 1 

100,800 

Westfield, 

a 1 

30,000 

Hudson, 

2 

313,800 

Whitehall,  . 

• 

2 

208,200 

Huntsville, 

. 1 

6,000 

Whltestown,  . 

. I 

120,000 

Ithaca, . 
Jamestown, 

2 

. 1 

900.000 

100.000 

Total,  . . 

• 

• 

218  . $68,490,934 

Johnstown,  . 

1 

100,000 

Tbxas. 

Keeseville,  • 

. I 

100,000 

Qalraston, 

a 1 

•300,000 

Kinderhook, 

1 

126,000 

Kingston, 

. 2 

300,000 

Iowa. 

Lansingburg, 

. 1 

120,000 

Dubuque, 

a 

a 

. 1 

#200,000 
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Ono. 


Akron, 

No.  qf  Bamko.  Capital . 
. . . 1 $100,000 

Ashtalinla,  . 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Albino,  . 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Bridgeport,  . 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Cadis,  . • 

. 1 

100,000 

Cbiilicoiho,  . 

. . 2 

400,000 

Cincinnati, 

• . . 6 

1,726,126 

Ctrcleville,  . 

• . . 2 

260,000 

Cleveland, 

. . . 4 

400,000 

Columbus,  . 

4 

696,080 

Cuyahoga  Fbllo, 

. . 1 

86,700 

Dayton, 

. . 2 

291,860 

Dataware, 

. 1 

93,600 

Eaton,  • 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Hyria,  . . 

. . . 1 

99,000 

Lancaotor,  • 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Logan,  . 

. . . 1 

90,020 

Mansfield,  . 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Marietta, 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Massillon,  . 

. . . 3 

460,000 

Mount  Pleasant, 

. I 

100,000 

Mount  Vernon, 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Norwalk, 

. . . 1 

126,000 

Newark, 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Painesvllle, 

. . . 1 

40,000 

Pique, . 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Portsmouth,  . 

. . .1 

100,000 

Savanna, 

. . . 1 

103,000 

Kptoy,  • • 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Salem,  . 

• . . 1 

100,000 

Sandusky, 

. . . 1 

62,600 

Springfield,  . 

. . 2 

900,000 

Steuben  rilla,  . 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Tiffin,  . 

. . . 1 

60,000 

Toledo,  . . 

. . 2 

280,600 

Troy,  . 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Warren,  . 

. . . 1 

66,000 

Washington, 

. . 1 

100,000 

Woostor, . 

. . . 1 

81,600 

Ionia,  . . 

. . . 1 

160,000 

Youngstown,  • 

. . . 1 

26,000 

Zanesville,  . 

. . . 2 

200,000 

Total,  . . 

. . . 61 

*7,806,376 

Baltimore,  . 

Maanjun). 

. . . 12 

07,140,316 

Annapolis, 

. . . 1 

298,000 

Chestsrtown, 

. . . 1 

100,000 

Cumberland,  • 

. . 2 

282,074 

Entcott’s  Mills, 

. . . 1 

126,000 

Easton,  . 

. . . 1 

271,676 

Frederick,  . 

. . . 3 

026,430 

Hagerstown,  . 

. . . 1 

260,000 

Pott  Deposit, 

. . . 1 

60,000 

Westminster,  . 

. . 2 

110,000 

Williamsport, 

. . . 1 

136,000 

Total,  . 

. . . 25 

• 9,887,306 

Milwaukee,  . 

WiflooMsm.  ^ 

•ass  000 

PtHttSTLVAMlA. 

No.  of  Bank*.  Capital. 


Philadelphia, 

15 

• 10,513,600 

Bristol,  . 

. 1 

92,220 

Brownsville, 

1 

176,000 

Carlisle,  . 

. 1 

22,500 

Chambereburg,  . 

1 

205,470 

Chester,  . 

. 1 

155,610 

Columbia,  . 

1 

307,300 

Danville, . • 

. 1 

166,770 

Doylestown, 

1 

60,000 

Easton,  . 

. 2 

650,000 

Erie,  • * * 

1 

101,890 

Germantown,  . 

. 1 

162,000 

Gettysburg,  • 

1 

123,873 

Hanover, 

. 1 

36,000 

Harrisburg,  • 

2 

360,000 

Honeedale, 

. 1 

100,000 

Lancaster,  • 

4 

966,618 

Lebanon,  . 

. 1 

80,320 

Middletown,  • 

1 

100,000 

Norristown,  . 

. 1 

384,996 

Northumberland, 

1 

160,000 

Pittsburg, 

. 4 

S, 618, 545 

Potter  ilie,  . 

1 

199,920 

Beading,  . 

. 1 

300,360 

Schuylkill  Haven, 

1 

100,000 

Washington,  . 

. 1 

120,000 

Waynesburg, 

1 

100,000 

Westchester,  . 

. 1 

226,000 

Wilkesberre, 

1 

85,330 

Williamsport,  . 

. 1 

100.000 

York,  . 

2 

320,000 

Total,  . . 

Gboeoia. 

64 

0 18,966,361 

Augusta, 

, 

, 

6 

02,624,900 

Athens,  . 

• 

• 

. 1 

100,000 

Columbus,  . 

. 

. 

1 

134,376 

Eaionton, 

. 

• 

. 1 

100,000 

Griffin,  • • 

• 

. 

1 

100,000 

Macon,  . 

. 

. 2 

100,000 

Savannah,  . 

• 

. 

6 

2,369,940 

Washington,  • 

• 

• 

. 1 

100.000 

Total,  . . 

. . 18 
Missoubi. 

05,629,216 

Fayette,  . 

e 

. 

1 

0121,000 

Jackson, 

• 

. 

1 

121,000 

Lexington,  • 

• 

• 

• 1 

121,000 

Palmyra,  . 

. 

e 

1 

121,000 

Springfield,  . 

e 

. 

121,000 

SL  Louis,  . 

e 

e 

1 

603,701 

Total,  . 

• 

0 

."5 

01,206,751 

Dimior  of  Colombia. 

Georgetown,  • 

• 

• 

. i 

0300,000 

Washington, 

• 

• 

8 

882,300 

Total,  . 

0 

e 

. 4 

• M82.30C 
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<*■  A -* 


Kimtuoxt. 


Bowling  Greta, 

No.  of  Bank ».  Capital . 
. 1 • 175,000 

Covington,  . 

e e 

9 

860,000 

Danville,  . 

e • 

I 

220,000 

Frankfort,  . 

e e 

9 

660,000 

Flemingsburg, 

1 

100,000 

Greensburg, . 

1 

125,000 

Henderson, 

1 

960,000 

Hopkinsville, 

1 

260,000 

Lexington, 

2 

1,630,000 

Louisville,  . 

3 

2,960,000 

Maysvllle, 

2 

860,000 

Mount  Sterling, 

1 

200,000 

Owensboro, 

1 

300,000 

Paducah, 

1 

100,000 

Paris, 

1 

870,000 

Princeton, 

1 

300,000 

Richmond, 

1 

160,000 

Russellville, . 

1 

400,000 

Somerset, 

• e 

1 

100,000 

Stnithland,  . 

e i 

_1 

300,000 

Total, 

• e 

26 

i 10,180,000 

Abingdon, 

VlRGIKlA. 

1 

#100,000 

Alexandria,  . 

3 

667,000 

Buchanan, 

I 

106,000 

Charleston,  . 

I 

160,000 

Charlestown,  . 

1 

190,000 

Charlottesville, 

1 

104,000 

Clarke*  ville,  . 

1 

200,000 

Danville, 

2 

190,000 

Farmville, 

1 

160,000 

Fredericksburg, 

2 

660,000 

Jeffersonville,  . 

1 

66,600 

Leesburg,  . 

1 

180,000 

Lynchburg, 

2 

600,000 

Morgantown, 

1 

76,000 

Norfolk,  . 

3 

991,000 

Parkersburg, 

1 

100,000 

Petersburg, 

• s 

3 

1,170,000 

Portsmouth, 

e e 

1 

226,000 

Richmond, 

e e 

3 

2,114,000 

Romney, 

e # 

I 

200,000 

Salem,  . 

• e 

1 

100,000 

Staunton,  . 

s » 

1 

100,000 

Wheeling, 

e • 

2 

969,100 

Wells  burg,  . 

• e 

1 

118,000 

Winchester,  . 

2 

680,000 

Wytheville, 

_1 

130,000 

Total,  . 

30 

# 10,214,600 

Delaware  City, 

Delawaeb. 

see 

1 

#60,000 

Dever,  . 

. 

• • 

1 

186,000 

Georgetown,  . 

• 

• 

1 

120,000 

Newcastle,  . 

. 

. 

1 

138,000 

Smyrna,  . 

. 

• . 

1 

100,000 

Wilmington, 

. 

. 

± 

846,000 

Total, 

. 

, , 

9 

#1,440,000 

Hotly  Springs, 

Mississippi 

1 

#100,000 

Mobile,  • • 

Alabama. 

2 

#2,000,000 

Noeth  Caeoluia* 


No.  of  Banka . Capital. 

Asheville,  • 

a 1 

126,000 

Charlotte,  . 

e 

• 

1 

125,000 

Elizabeth  City, 

e 

• 

a 1 

100,000 

Fayetteville, 

e 

e 

a 3 

866,000 

Greensboro,  • 

a 

a 1 

100,000 

Milton, 

• 

a 1 

126,000 

Morgan  too,  • 

• 

a 1 

100,000 

Newbera,  • 

e 

a 2 

375,000 

Raleigh,  . 

e 

e 

. 2 

425,000 

Salem, . 

• 

1 

150,000 

Salisbury, 

• 

. 1 

126,000 

Tarboro, 

• 

1 

150,000 

Wadesboro,  . 

a 1 

200,000 

Washington, 

a 2 

300,000 

Wilmington,  . 

a 3 

1,060,000 

Total, 

. 

a 

a 22 

#4,306,000 

Soote  Caeouma. 

Camden,  • 

. 

a 2 

#377,600 

Charleston,  . 

• 

• 

7 

9,153,683 

Columbia, 

. 

• 

a 2 

800,000 

Cheraw, 

, 

e 

1 

400,000 

Georgetown,  • 

• 

e 

a 1 

200,000 

Hamburg,  • 

• 

• 

a 1 

600,000 

Total,  . 

, 

St 

#11,431,183 

IxmiAMA. 

Bedford, 

I 

#91,763 

Evansville,  • 

a 

a 1 

161,866 

Fort  Wayne, 

1 

145,031 

Indianapolis,  . 

. 

a 2 

219,900 

Lafayette,  . 

a 1 

187,750 

Lawrencebuzg, 

. 

a 1 

215,000 

Madison,  • 

a 1 

212,560 

Michigan  City, 

a 1 

120,000 

New  Albany, 

. 1 

163,860 

Richmond,  • 

• 

a 1 

167,000 

South  Bend, 

. 1 

102, 341 

Terre  Haute,  . 

. 

a 1 

167,900 

Vincennes,  . 

e 

1 

147,200 

Total,  . . 

• 

rp_ 

a 14 

#2,082,151 

Athens,  . 

ll 

mm 

WEB. 

a 2 

#249,150 

Chattanooga, 

e 

a 1 

100,000 

Ctarkesville,  . 

• 

a 2 

223,231 

Columbia,  • 

e 

2 

190,130 

Franklin, 

• 

a 1 

200,000 

Jackson, 

e 

a . 1 

200,000 

Knoxville, 

e 

a 2 

150,000 

Lawrenceburg, 

• 

e 

a 1 

100,000 

Memphis,  » 

• 

a 2 

400,000 

Nashville,  . 

• 

a 3 

5,181,600 

Pulaski,  . 

. 

e 

a 1 

200,000 

RogenviUe,  . 

a 1 

254,208 

Shelbyville,  . 

• 

a 1 

223,931 

SomersvlUe, 

• 

e 

a 1 

264,206 

Sparta,  . 

e 

a 1 

223,931 

Trenton, 

e 

a 

a 1 

254,208 

Total,  . 

e 

a 23 

#8,406,197 

Detroit,  . • 

Ml  OHIO  AH. 

. 

• 

a 4 

#762,000 
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BANK  STATISTICS. 

Connecticut. 


Liabilities  and  Resources  of  the  several  Banks  in  Connecticut , 

April , 1851. 

[From  the  Official  Report] 


Lzabxltvuh. 

Capital . 

Circulation. 

Dm  Bank*. 

Deposit*. 

Profit fee 

Manufacturers1  Bunk,  Birmingham, 

• 101,490 

• 92,824 

• . 

• 31,590 

• 8,108 

Bridgeport  Bank,  .... 

. 

210,000 

266,197 

• 11,400 

73,202 

41,796 

Connecticut  Bank,  . • • 

336,800 

198,300 

16,680 

78,895 

46,743 

Farmer**  Bank,  Bridgeport,  . • 

, 

197,420 

228,664 

13,126 

69,233 

7,160 

Windham  County  Bank,  Brooklyn, 

• 

64,400 

68,383 

1,167 

11,225 

6,890 

Danbury  Bank,  .... 

• 

98,600 

125,657 

6,836 

35,335 

13,633 

Deep  River  Bank,  • . . 

. 

76,000 

68,860 

4,760 

23,840 

2,007 

East  Haddam  Bank,  • • 

. 

71,320 

72,660 

630 

16,044 

11,066 

Iron  Bank,  Falls  Village,  . 

• 

106,000 

124,518 

2,210 

36,130 

23,888. 

Exchange  Bank,  Hartford,  . 

. 

636,000 

296,540 

12,628 

240,922 

49,082 

Connecticut  River  Bank,  Hartford, 

. 

260,000 

116*786 

6,784 

44,656 

26,323 

Fanner*  and  Mechanics*  Bank,  Hartford, 

682,400 

396,983 

36,292 

169,126 

116,806 

Hartford  Bank,  . • • • 

. 

1,134,600 

608,223 

126,494 

294,130 

168,617 

Phanix  Bank,  Hartford, 

. 

1,286,600 

618,032 

48,886 

240,721 

192,331 

Slate  Bank,  Hartford,  • 

. 

410,100 

378,433 

19,696 

227,436 

26,648 

Jewett  City  Bank,  .... 

e 

44,000 

33,503 

3,030 

1,228 

4,138 

Meriden  Bank,  • . • . 

• 

234,760 

70,600 

6,256 

25,203 

14,631 

Middlesex  County  Bank, 

e 

226,600 

111,100 

4,673 

60,130 

22,602 

Middletown  Bank,  . • 

. 

369,300 

147,126 

10,743 

111,956 

26,108 

Mystic  Bank 

. 

62,800 

69,803 

802 

36,064 

11,202 

City  Bank,  New  Haven,  . . . 

600,000 

386,600 

20,194 

130,302 

46,016 

Mechanics’  Bank,  New  Haven,  • 

, 

300,000 

161,672 

00,818 

138,403 

82,792 

New  Haven  Bank,  • . » 

361,800 

166,290 

3,646 

123,710 

29,648 

New  Haven  County  Bank,  Naw  Haven, 

623,626 

458,136 

27,173 

168,986 

68,270 

New  London  Bank,  . • 

160,875 

69,178 

3,293 

22,740 

10,392 

Union  Bank,  New  London,  . 

, 

100,000 

96,129 

2,617 

30,672 

18,478 

Whaling  Bank,  New  London,  . 

163,750 

70,000 

7,368 

61,710 

16,268 

Pawcatuck  Bank, .... 

, 

76,000 

40,472 

075 

7,068 

2,633 

Saybrook  Bank, . 

78,010 

119,220 

• . 

36,368 

6,210 

Stamford  Bank,  .... 

• 

60,000 

116,677 

9,516 

29,680 

12,613 

Bonington  Bulk, 

60,000 

37,192 

498 

26,172 

11,886 

Thompson  Bank,  .... 

• 

60,000 

46,933 

. . 

4,878 

6,490 

Tolland  County  Hank,  . 

80,900 

109,114 

12,611 

69,160 

19,300 

Waterbury  Bank,  . • . . 

819,112 

136,760 

9,272 

64,668 

9,088 

Windham  Bank, 

60,000 

66,226 

160 

18,522 

4,406 

Wlnstsd  Bank,  • . # . 

, 

100,000 

96,656 

8,196 

19,786 

10,423 

Fairfield  County  Bank,  • 

175,330 

207,271 

6,436 

47,664 

16,698 

Merchants’  Bank,  Norwich, . 

• 

216,296 

89,811 

1,367 

102,900 

17,308 

Norwich  Bank,  .... 

210,000 

86,510 

33,000 

46,660 

18,200 

Quinebaug  Bank,  Norwich,  . 

268,580 

100,411 

11,883 

96,614 

26,166 

18,407 

Thames  Bank,  Norwich,  . . 

326,400 

107,714 

712 

68,452 

Total  liabilities, . . . . 

• 10,570,867 

• 6,639,833 

• 649,028 

• 3,164,066 

• 1,381,178 

"In  reference  to  all  these exambistkne  wa  would  cheerfally  sty,  that  the  eashlen  and  other  officer* 
have,  in  erery  Instance,  manifested  a disposition  to  In  site,  rather  than  STada,  a fall  and  critical  Inspec- 
thn  of  all  their  aflhin.  And  wa  are  prepared  to  say,  as  the  result  of  our  examinations,  that  the  bank* 
of  Connecticut  are  perfectly  healthy  and  eound,  and  that  none  of  the  moneyed  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try tan  he  more  so.”  — Bank  Commietionen’  Report,  May,  1861. 
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Rnsotmons. 

Real  Estate. 

Specie. 

BankNoiet. 

Bank 

Balances. 

Lomme. 

Manufacturers’  Bank,  Birmingham, 

66,616 

• 10,190 

•2,900 

• 98,796 

• 186,619 

Bridgeport  Bank,  . . . 

e 

13,666 

98,600 

9,066 

148,943 

403,040 

Connecticut  Bank,  • 

e 

93,666 

91,633 

11,100 

68,600 

Farmers’  Bank,  Bridgeport,  . • 

• 

. . 

94,975 

10,398 

96,604 

383,716 

Windham  County  Bank,  Brooklyn, 

e 

. . 

7,780 

1,412 

23,490 

119,383 

Danbury  Bank,  . • 

e 

6,019 

14,066 

5,306 

16,496 

238,300 

Deep  Riser  Bank,  . . • 

e 

9,490 

9,390 

30 

36,846 

196,803 

East  Haddam  Bank, 

9,900 

7,648 

114 

36,607 

194,030 

Iron  Bank,  Falls  Village,  . 

• 

3,930 

13,335 

1,996 

84,896 

189,300 

Exchange  Bank,  Hanford,  , 

• 

18,666 

36,980 

90,080 

47,763 

1,011,904 

Connecticut  Riser  Bank,  Hartford, 

e 

7,000 

14,908 

10,270 

47,486 

362,784 

Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Bank,  Hartford, 

16,000 

47,978 

16,696 

44,570 

1,177,233 

Hanford  Bank,  .... 

e 

16,000 

68,648* 

93,136 

115,696 

2,009,600 

Phoenix  Bank,  Hartford, 

• 

84,366 

69,336 

30,294 

96,933 

2,062,716 

8tate  Bank,  Hartford,  . , 

• 

e • 

40,996 

13,187 

99,679 

986,196 

Jewett  City  Bank, . 

e 

4,670 

3,413 

111 

3,818 

74,387 

Meriden  Bank,  .... 

n 

4,190 

9,600 

1,974 

19,666 

315,783 

Middlesex  County  Bank, 

• 

. . 

19,447 

693 

13.690 

388,996 

Middletown  Bank,  . . . 

6,160 

18,176 

3,836 

36,515 

601,616 

Mystic  Bank 

. 

600 

7,922 

8,063 

94,730 

134,045 

City  Bank,  New  Haven,  . 

e 

61,996 

49,946 

11,273 

196,679 

771,027 

Mechanics’  Bank,  New  Keren, 

e 

16,000 

17,197 

96,319 

73,089 

660,004 

New  Haven  Bank,  . • 

e 

7,900 

91,806 

6,047 

47,168 

605,981 

New  Haven  County  Bank,  New  Haven, 

8,000 

47,306 

12,990 

903,498 

974,679 

New  London  Bank,  . • • 

8,600 

6,937 

2,000 

23,032 

212,015 

Union  Bank,  New  London,  . 

9,600 

90,974 

9,861 

67,043 

171,916 

Whaling  Bank,  New  London,  • 

• 

100 

7,900 

4,600 

37,614 

969,817 

Pawcatuck  Bank, . . 

9,977 

4,694 

1,660 

6,667 

109,460 

Saybrook  Bank, .... 

e 

1,969 

12,560 

3,866 

66,880 

163,600 

Stamford  Bank,  .... 

4,698 

11,976 

8,327 

46,418 

162,066 

Stonington  Bank, 

« 

600 

10,730 

3,703 

12,903 

106,912 

Thompson  Bank,  .... 

1,878 

4,860 

401 

13,715 

96,453 

Tolland  County  Bank,  . 

e 

9,366 

17,168 

6,978 

30,910 

294,476 

Waterbury  Bank,  .... 

9,910 

13,790 

2,681 

46,688 

457,190 

Windham  Bank,  . . . 

# 

1,503 

6,611 

1,693 

91,780 

107,800 

Winsted  Bank,  .... 

9,618 

10,033 

8,497 

16,688 

903,491 

Fairfield  County  Bank,  • • 

6,416 

22,066 

10,694 

68,316 

358,088 

Merchants’  Bank,  Norwich,  • 

3,000 

9,140 

19,750 

91,700 

434,141 

Norwich  Bank,  .... 

6,633 

10,080 

8,984 

99,175 

340,793 

Quioebaug  Bank,  Norwich,  • 

86,968 

10,615 

11,390 

16,946 

373,515 

Thames  Bank,  Norwich,  . 

4,680 

13,061 

10,966 

16,976 

464,969 

Total  resources 

e 

•894,966 

•774,867 

• 817,140 

• 2,043,206  • 18,609,766 

The  follow! of  bonks  hare  Increased  their  capitals  since  the  Annuel  Report  of  I860:— 

Birmlnffaem^Manufocturen1  Bank,  • 1 19,166 

Norwich,  Qulnebauf  Bank,  • • 18^680 

" Thames  Bank,  • • . 6,000 

“ Merchants’  Bank,  . . 6,166 

Middletown,  Middlesex  Count/ Bank,  . 3,100 

Brooklyn,  Windham  Count/  Bank,  • 1,300 

Danbury,  Danbuiy  Bank,  . • . 490 

Stonington,  Stonington  Bank,  . 360 

E.  Haddam,  East  Haddam  Bank,  • 80 

Falls  Village,  Iron  Bank,  ...  60 

Total  for  1861,  ....  *668^64 


Hartford,  Farmers  and  Mechanics*,  1 25,300 

u State  Bank,  . 130,215 

New  Haven,  New  Haven  County  Bank,  6,760 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut  Bank,  . . 1,600 

(<  Farmers’  Bank,  . 69,630 

Norwalk,  Fairfield  County  Bank,  • 76,330 

Meriden,  Meriden  Bank,  79,760 

Waterbury,  Waterbury  Bank,  . 119,119 

Deep  Riser,  Deep  Riser  Bank,  • 30,000 

Winsted,  Wioeted  Bank,  . . 96,766 

Sa/brook,  Saybrook  Bmk,  • 94,290 

Pawcatuck,  Pawcatuck  Bank,  • 96,480 
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Comparative  View  of  the  Banks  of  Connecticut  for  the  Years 

1846  - 1851. 


LlABUTUS. 

1846. 

1847. 

1841k 

1850. 

April,  1861. 

Capital, 

. 08,475,630 

• 8,605,742 

• 8,985,916 

• 9,907,503 

• 10,576,867 

Circulation, 

. 4,665,947 

4,437,631 

4,511,571 

5,253,884 

6,639,833 

Bank  balances,  . 

362,118 

245,817 

364,966 

468,769 

649.028 

Individual  deposits,  . 

1,891,973 

1,782,922 

2,133,492 

2,395,312 

3,164,066 

Undivided  profits, 

. 697,017 

712,660 

951,057 

1,096,741 

1,221,178 

Totals,  . 

. 115,892,685 

• 16,784,772 

• 16,947,002 

• 19,122,209 

• 22,139,961 

Rssourcss. 

1846. 

1847. 

1849. 

1850. 

851. 

Real  estate,  . 

• 366,956 

• 349,045 

• 332,751 

• 389,982 

• 394,986 

Specie,  . 

481,367 

462,165 

575,676 

640,622 

774,867 

Bank-notes, . 

. 276,758 

227,481 

196,273 

348,964 

317,140 

Bank  balances, 

1,416,894 

1,582,953 

1,473,617 

1,687,412 

2,043,206 

Loans,  .... 

. 13,350,710 

13,163,128 

14,368,685 

16,055,229 

18,609,756 

Totals,  . 

• 15,892,686 

• 15,784,772 

• 16,847,002 

• 19,122,209 

• 22,139,963 

Vermont. 

Liabilities  and  Resources  of  the  Twenty-nine  Banks  in  Vermont , 

August,  1851. 


[Compiled  for  the  Bankers’  Magazine  from  the  official  return*.] 


Liabiutiss. 

Capital 

Circulation. 

Due  Bank*. 

Depooit #. 

Surpluo. 

Bulk  of  Bellows  Palls, 

. 9100,000 

• 134,262 

. . 

•27,820 

• 6,843 

Stark  Bank, 

. 100,000 

115,525 

. . 

13,110 

4,023 

Brandon  Bank,  .... 

. 60,000 

45,785 

• 1,166 

12,938 

2,407 

Bank  of  Bratlleboro, 

. 160,000 

166,972 

. . 

19,656 

6,246 

Bank  of  Burlington,  • 

. 160,000 

139,828 

16,000 

32,653 

17,766 

Commercial  Bank,  • 

. 150,000 

172,027 

24,948 

26,413 

7,067 

Farmers  and  Mechanics1  Bank, 

• 150,000 

188,500 

4,444 

40,407 

23,057 

Merchants*  Bank, .... 

. 150,000 

236,274 

, , 

51,183 

6,284 

Orange  County  Bank,  , 

. 60,000 

98,872 

, . 

4,618 

9,510 

Bank  of  Caledonia, 

. 76,000 

77,170 

12,693 

6,080 

12,009 

Ifcnby  Bank,  .... 

. 45,612 

59,889 

. . 

3,124 

23 

Ifcnk  of  Orleans,  .... 

. 60,000 

60,987 

, # 

1,676 

466 

Bttlenkill  Bank,  . . . 

60,000 

69,489 

t # 

6,456 

1,015 

Bank  of  Middlebury, 

. 76,000 

97,608 

973 

16,333 

9,920 

Bank  of  Montpelier,  . 

100,000 

166,724 

. , 

29,496 

12,390 

Vermont  Bank,  . . . 

. 100,000 

168,157 

, . 

31,002 

6,564 

Owners*  Bank,  Orwell,  . 

. 100,000 

101,227 

6,084 

47,665 

4,198 

Bank  of  Poultoey,  . . . 

. 50,000 

82,586 

s • 

27,232 

12,664 

Beak  of  Black  River,  . . 

. 60,000 

96,279 

s s 

2,154 

2,190 

Bank  of  Rutland,  .... 

. 150,000 

157,408 

• s 

28,897 

4,247 

Bank  of  Sc  Albans,  . . 

. 60,000 

83,146 

3,951 

40,396 

7,169 

Franklin  County  Bank,  . 

. 100,000 

131,924 

14,690 

61,296 

7,134 

Pasaumpslc  Bank,  . 

. 100,000 

154,090 

, . 

14,604 

3,686 

Misaiaquoi  Bank,  .... 

. 50,000 

86,706 

6,000 

• 17,868 

1,031 

Bank  of  Vergumas,  . . . 

• 100,000 

116,160 

3,620 

29,632 

25,043 

Bwtk  of  Newbury,  . . 

. 75,000 

123,451 

# # 

10,003 

7,533 

Aacatoey  Bank, 

. 60,000 

97,492 

e • 

10,012 

5,746 

Bank  of  Woodstock, 

. 60,000 

112,620 

s • 

16,806 

2,296 

Union  Bank,  . . • 

. *52,500 

46,279 

s e 

2,661 

626 

Total  liabilities,  . . . 

$2,633,112 

• 3,377,026 

• 92,459 

• 629,791 

• 207,933 
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Rbsoveobs. 

Loam, . 

Bonk  Balance*.  BanbNotm.  Sped*. 

Rml 

Buk  of  Bellows  Falls, 

• • 

• 219,630 

33,961 

• 1,81# 

•7,027 

3«^8 

8urk  Bank,  . 

• • 

. 199,626 

24,327 

1,091 

6,716 

2,000 

Brandon  Bank,  . • 

• e 

101,664 

6,848 

1,103 

2,781 

. . 

B*«k  of  BraLtleboro, 

e e 

. 261,442 

42,768 

9,08# 

16,090 

2,960 

Bank  of  Burlington,  . 

• e 

304,940 

17,604 

9,968 

9,316 

13,600 

OomroercUd  Bank, 

s • 

. 836,496 

30,894 

4,678 

8,477 

• . 

Fanners  and  Mechanics*  Bank, 

873,304 

14,330 

9,828 

4,946 

4,000 

Merchants’  Bank,  . 

. 872,196 

46,676 

7,736 

11,686 

6,650 

Orange  County  Bank, 

130,100 

24,332 

1,804 

4,903 

1,800 

Bank  of  Caledonia, 

. 164,460 

3,000 

9,906 

3,787 

2^00 

Danby  Bank,  • • 

86,742 

16,610 

2,846 

2,450 

e 9 

Bank  of  Orleans,  • • 

. 90,726 

16,040 

2,327 

2,687 

i,» 

**1  * 

Battenkill  Bank, 

88,613 

31,976 

1,326 

3,947 

1,208 

Bank  of  Middlefaury,  • 

. 133,437 

64,987 

3,464 

3,966 

3,000 

f * 

Bank  of  Montpelier,  . 

267,904 

36,713 

3,963 

8,090 

2,600 

' - A 

Vermont  Bank,  • • 

. 270,604 

22,966 

4,988 

7,137 

. . 

C 

Farmers’  Bank,  Orwell, 

168,680 

64,137 

7,638 

4,790 

24,020 

V.r.  2*31 

Bank  of  Poultney, . • 

. 144,074 

94,431 

e • 

3,876 

, , 

r:^3 

Bank  of  Black  Hirer, 

136,483 

8,200 

• e 

3,003 

3,878 

Bank  of  Rutland,  . 

. 206,227 

61,630 

412 

11,728 

10,564 

Bank  of  Sl  Albans,  . 

146,223 

21,388 

10,683 

6,008 

1,400 

Franklin  County  Bank, 

. 266,627 

40,430 

9,346 

9,640 

. . 

Faarampsic  Bank, 

233,814 

28,434 

3,960 

6,663 

. . 

Miaaisquoi  Bank,  . • 

• 140,144 

12,211 

4,410 

2,840 

. , 

2!i  ui* 

Bank  of  Vergennas,  . 

228,672 

27,920 

2,060 

7,662 

6,000 

•• 

W(« 

Bank  of  Newbury,  • 

. 198,094 

4,871 

3,870 

7,663 

1,500 

•»  * 

Ascutney  Bank, 

160,600 

9,966 

108 

2,576 

. , 

“1  ■' 

Bank  of  Woodstock,  • 

. 166,012 

21,978 

6,690 

6,616 

2,396 

10 

11  S^bav 

Union  Bank,  . . 

64,861 

29,846 

2,298 

6,040 

• • 

Total  resources, . 

#6,489,039 

0 767,382  ' •126,181 

• 179,060 

• 99,696 

%!r  *****7^ 

tfliOicS 

Comparative  Statement 

of  the  Liabilities  and  Resources  of  the 

• . ■■..a 

B ^ 

Vermont 

Banks, 

1849,  1850, 

1851 

• 

IW  * 

» 1 

ISABXLtnBS. 

August,  1849.  August,  I860.  August,  1851. 

Z :*S 

Capital,  .... 

• e 

• • • 

. • 1,829,396 

• 2,169,410 

•2,633,112 

Circulation, 

. 

. 

• e 

. . 2,321,806 

2,856,027 

3^377,093 

* A .wf 

Bank 

e • 

see 

• • • • 

a e a 

92,469 

■*-■ 

Deposits,  . 

e • 

e 

• • 

. . *361,669 

• • » « 

• 619,100 

629,790 

fr  - 

frirplus, 

e e 

• e t 

• • • 

907,90 

Toul  UmbilitlM,  . 

« • 

• 

• • 

#4,6oa^a 

•5,634,637 

• 6,840,330 

Rssouxoss. 

Auguot , 1849.  August,  I860.  August,  1861. 

Loans,  . 

Bank  balances,  • 

• • 

• • e 

. •3.641,081 

•4^61,727 

• 6,069,002 

• • 

• 

• • 

. . 606,390 

861,667 

767,302 

Bank-notes,  • 

• e 

• • • 

. f 234,660 

f 263,816 

126,181 

Specie,  - . 

• • 

• 

• • 

. . 120,811 

127,337 

179,060 

Beal  estate,  • 

• • 

• • • 

• see 

• * « 

99,096 

Total  resources,  . 

• • 

e e 

• 4,602,862 

• 6,631,537 

• •,810,330 

♦ Including  bank  balances  and  surplus  ftmds.  f Including  real  moi*  — id  miscsOantous  nmmrcm. 
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Tbs  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  Vermont,  showing  the  banking  movement  of  the  State,  in  each  of  the 
past  aiz  jean,  giree  the  annexed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  leading  departments : — 


Horeu 

Ns.  Banks. 

Circulation. 

Debts  due. 

1810  . . 

17 

• 1,180,008 
1,301,600 

• 1,669,836 

• 2,449,680 

1817  . . 

• ■ • • 18 

2,362,292 

2,812,601 

IMS  . . 

1,733,482 

2,916,663 

1849 

. . . . S3 

1,880,386 

2,321,808 

3,641,081 

I860  . . 

8,159,410 

2,866,027 

4,361,727 

1861  . . 

. . . . . 31 

8,603,112 

3,377,027 

6,666,193 

The  foregoing  does  not  include  the  circulation  or  loans  of  the  People’s  Bank  at  Derby  Line,  or  the 
White  River  Bank  at  Bethel,  which,  when  Included,  will  show  an  Increase  of  more  than  one  hundred 

and  twenty-fire  par  cent,  of  bank  capital,  circulation,  and  loans,  in  Vermont,  within  the  laat  fire  years. 


Nkw  York. 


Comparative  View  of  the  Condition  of  the  Banks  of  the  State  of  New 
York , at  eight  different  Periods. 


Ijamlw. 

196*  1, 1846. 

Jfi*l,  1846. 

Aug.  1, 1847. 

Nov.  1, 1817. 

Ctfttl, 

. •49^846,000 

•42^29,000 

• 43,214,000 

943,279,891 

Undivided  profile, 

. . 6,018,000 

6,116,000 

6,846,000 

6,043,638 

Circulation,  old,  . 

881,000 

824,000 

736,000 

716,620 

Circulation,  registered. 

. . 80,494,000 

19,982,000 

24,364,000 

26,620,636 

Dee  Treasurer  of  the -State, 

631,000 

992,000 

793,000 

1,009,945 

Dae  Canal  Fund,  . 

. . 1,681,000 

364,000 

1,290,000 

1,603,119 

Individual  deposits,  . 

31,774,000 

31,721,000 

36,781,000 

35,006,818 

Rectal  deposits,  . 

. . 760,000 

. • . 

632,000 

966,840 

Bulk  balances,  .... 

12,830,000 

11,824,000 

84,103,000 

17,034,010 

DatTreuaiar  of  Uallad  Sutoa, 

. . 3,008,000 

8,493,000 

• • • 

• • • 

Miscellaneous,  .... 

686,000 

661,000 

710,000 

977,866 

ItalUaUUtta,  . . 

• 120,402,000 

• U6, 986,000 

• 138,768,000 

913*^49,276 

Renounces. 

Nov.  1, 1MB. 

May  1, 1816. 

Aug.  1,  1847. 

Nov.  1, 18(7. 

D»as  and  discounts. 

. •68,166,000 

•66,808,000 

• 73,743,000 

•74,138,431 

te  directors, 

. 4,168,000 

4,876,000 

4,810,000 

4,674,860 

I«na  to  brokers, 

. 1,456,000 

907,000 

2,187,000 

1,646,242 

Brads  end  mortgagee,  . 

3,182,000 

8,094,000 

8,730,000 

2,712^40 

Ac.,  . 

10,863,000 

10,980,000 

12,4H  ,000 

13,474,646 

Ihe  from  directors, 

83,000 

37,000 

19,000 

Bee  from  brokers, 

363,000 

417,000 

696,000 

624,668 

TouUoens,  .... 

. 888,322,000 

•87,068,000 

• 96,428,000 

•97,075*960 

Bail  estate,  .... 

8,646,000 

3^10,000 

8,489,000 

3,404,618 

Htok  fond,  .... 

236,000 

173,000 

148,000 

140,898 

Use  and  expense  account,  . 

496,000 

884,000 

875,000 

481,619 

Orartrafts,  .... 

133,000 

136,000 

118,000 

117,080 



8,886,000 

8,172,000 

11,988,000 

0,107,980 

Otehhema,  . . , 

6,848,000 

6,840,000 

0,870,000 

8,700,677 

Notw  of  solvent  banka, 

2^69,000 

2,861,000 

8,686,000 

8,490,875 

JJ«*°f  iuspended  banks. 

14,000 

5,000 

3,000 

8,780 

Bmk  balances, 

9,634,000 

8,860,000 

14,273,000 

10,786,755 

^wmurces,  . . 

. 8120,402,000 

• 116,996,000 

• 138,788,000 

• 13^248,970 
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Bank  Statistics. 

New  York  Banks.  — Continued. 


LlABlLiraS. 

Dec.,  1848. 

Sept.,  1949. 

Sept.  98,  I860. 

Sept.  1861. 

Capital,  .... 

. . #44,330,563 

#45,688,326 

648,618,762 

#67,672,026 

Profits,  undivided, 

. 6,636,460 

7,314,616 

8,284,361 

9,408,433 

Circulation, 

. . 23,206,290 

23,686,620 

26,425,666 

27,254,458 

Due  State  of  New  York, 

. . 3,092,960 

2^67,127 

1,970,640 

2,184,564 

Individual  deposits,  . 

. . 29,206,333 

37,342,770 

48,803,553 

48,901,810 

* Bank  balances,  fee.,  . 

. . 13,829,637 

18,381,300 

23,698,960 

17,238,465 

Miscellaneous,  . • 

981,727 

1,376,814 

1,161,697 

1,461,947 

Total  liabilities, 

. # 121,281,960 

#136,266,473 

# 158,963,619 

# 164,022,702 

Rasouacsa. 

Dec.,  1848. 

Sept.,  1849. 

Sept.  28, 1860. 

Sept.  1861. 

Loans  and  discounts, 

. . #69,733,890 

#81,118,923 

#96,890,141 

#100,400,600 

Loans  to  directors, 

. 6,266,040 

4,696,678 

4,838,141 

6,304,651 

Loans  to  brokers, 

2,092,236 

2,239,620 

2,976,901 

1,973,975 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  • 

. 2,664,668 

2,778,134 

3,340,066 

4,257,165 

Stocks,  .... 

, . 12,476,768 

12,362,760 

13,177,944 

16,333,571 

Other  loans,  . . 

. . 164,660 

236,675 

87,238 

145.708 

Total  loans,  . 

92,377,142 

• 103,431,780 

#120,310,323 

• 198,475,760 

Real  estate,  .... 

. . 3,476,088 

3,649,336 

8,321,690 

8,863,409 

Loot  and  expense  account, 

632,103 

489,168 

639,663 

633,965 

Overdrafts,  .... 

166,107 

183,163 

226,970 

983.712 

Specie,  .... 

. . 6,817,814 

9,020,175 

10,043,330 

7,021.530 

Cash  items,  .... 

. . 6,966,472 

7,472,661 

10,496,824 

12,018,260 

Notes  of  other  banks, 

2,606,846 

2,339,690 

3,037,630 

2,995,510 

• Bank  balances,  . 

. . 9,361,378 

9,770,601 

10,975,269 

8,840,583 

Total  resources,  . 

. . # 121,281,960 

• 136,286,473 

#166,953,619 

#164,022,702 

For  the  condition  of  tnch  bank  In  the  citj  of  New  York,  refer  to  pp.  106  and  100  of  the  carrot 
volume,  and  pp.  092  and  693  of  our  lift  volume. 


North  Carolina. 


Mr  ft 


Commercial  Bank  of  Wilmington , November  1,  1851. 

Liabzlitixb. 


Capital  flock  paid  In, #360,000 

Bank-notes  in  circulation, 264^869 

Due  banks  within  the  State, 8,413 

Due  Individual  depositors, 67,678 

Undivided  profits,  7,08 


Total  liabilities, #698^73 

Rasouacra. 

Notes  discounted, #30439 

Bills  of  exchange, 171,327 

Due  by  banks  within  the  State, 23,730 

Due  by  banks  out  of  the  State, 22,960 

Real  estate  (banking-house  and  lot), 7,883 

Notes  and  checks  on  other  banks, 22,176 

8pecie  on  hand,  145,466 


Total  resources, #688^71 


* Including  bank  balances  on  demand  and  on  Interest,  and  balances  doe  other  corporations. 
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j Bank  of  Cape  Fear  and  Branches. 


LiABium. 

May,  1846. 

May,  184a 

April,  1861. 

Dee.  I,  1851. 

O^wl, 

. . #1,600,000 

#1,600,000 

# 1,500,000 

# 1,600,000 

Circulation,  . 

. . 1,688,293 

. . 903,816 

1,367,626 

1,973,100 

1,917,365 

Individual  deposits, 

193,756 

342^50 

334,513 

Bank  balances,  .... 

. . 16,637 

17,626 

23,452 

20,366 

Surplus. 

. . 76,366 

79,436 

187,776 

158,418 

Total  UabillUw,  . . 

. . #3,323,000 

#3,147,341 

#4,026,677 

#3,930,663 

Rnsouaoss. 

May,  1846. 

May,  184a 

April,  1861. 

Dec.  1, 1861. 

Discounted  notes,  .... 

#1,817,906 

#1,771,883 

#1,932,873 

#2,103,131 

Bills  of  exchange, 

• • ... 

339,337 

639,600 

211,060 

Bank  balances, 

. . 666,735 

66,037 

381,185 

339,606 

Notes  of  other  bonks, . 

329,306 

143,186 

214,417 

262,716 

Specie  on  hand, 

. . 663,616 

606,163 

747,867 

763,660 

Beal  estate,  .... 

. . 66,648 

70,737 

70,645 

70,700 

Unhed  States  stock. 

X 

• a e • s 

860,000 

160,000 

160,000 

Total  rtsouicss, 

. . #3,383,000 

#3,147,341 

#4,096,677 

#3,930,668 

New  Hampshire. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  the  August  No.  of  this  work  (page  104)  a 
detailed  list  of  the  several  banks  in  New  Hampshire.  Their  aggregate 
capital  was  then  $2,500,400,  and  the  following  additions  have  since 
been  made : — 


Belknap  County  Bank,  . 

. . 15,000 

Great  Falls  Bank, 

. . 30,000 

Manchester  Bank,  . 

. 16,000 

Rochester  Bank,  . 

. . 600 

Buckingham  Bank, 

. . 10,000 

Strafford  Bank,  . 

30,000 

Cocbecho  Bank,  new,  . . . # 100,000 

Gurroll  County  Bank,  new, . • 60,000 

Indian  Hoad  Bank,  new,  • . 100,000 

Pittsfield  Bank,  new,  . . 60,000 

Total  additions  since  May,  1851,  . # 390,600 


Liabilities  and  Resources  of  the  Banks  of  New  Hampshire. 


Llabujm. 

June,  1847, 
20  banke. 

March , I860, 
33  banke. 

May,  1861, 
34  6anhe. 

Dee.,  1851, 
28ian*». 

Capital 

. . #1,800,000 

#2,903,960 

#2,500,400 

1 2,891,000 

Circulation, 

. . 1,612,073 

1,751,096 

2,120,460 

2,109,426 

Deposits, 

. . 638,068 

463,670 

663,813 

641,696 

toptue,  ...... 

• • ess 

136,800 

186,191 

188,638 

Total  liabilities,  . . . 

e i see 

#4,644,616 

*6,309,864 

# 6,730,780 

Rasonaon. 

June,  1847. 

March,  I860. 

May,  1861. 

Dec.,  1861. 

Loans, 

#3,406,033 

#3,962,168 

#4,613,045 

# 6,027,626 

Sp*ete, 

. . 144,018 

149, 671 

138,107 

163,181 

Bank  balances  and  notes, 

. ... 

642,687 

674,329 

496,000 

Beal  estate, 

• • ♦ e e 

. . . 

44,380 

64,964 

Total  Mourew, 84^44,616  • 5,339,864  *6, 730,780 

vol.  i.  49 
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Banking  Capital  of  the  United  States, 


POPULATION  AND  BANK  CAPITAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


[Compiled  from  Recent  'Returns.] 


Citim. 

Population , 
1840. 

Population, 

1850. 

BankOaaitaL 

186L  ' 

New  York, 

N.Y.,  . . . 

. . . . 312,000 

616,000 

*36,442,000 

V 

Philadelphia, 

Penn., 

. . , . 268,000 

409,000 

10,618,000 

Baltimore, 

Md.j  • • • 

. 134,000 

169,000 

7,140,000 

Boston, 

Maas., 

. . . . 93,000 

138,000 

SH,h60,000 

New  Orleans,  La.,  . ♦ 

. 102,000 

119,000 

12,267,000 

J 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  . . . 

46,000 

116,000 

1,726,000 

r 

Brooklyn, 

N.Y.,  . . . . 

. 36,000 

96,000 

1,300,000 

Sl  Louis, 

Mo.,  • • » . 

16,000 

82,000 

603,000 

■ - 'I, 

Albany, 

N.  Y.,  # • 

. . . . 41,000 

60,000 

2,043,000 

€ ■*«:: 

Pittsburg, 

Pit,  • . • • 

. . . . 21,000 

60,000 

2,618,000 

C .<31 

Louisville, 

Kj.,  ...  . 

. . . . 21,200 

43,200 

2,960,000 

Z:Z3 

Charleston, 

& a,  ... 

. . . . 29,200 

42,800 

9,163,000 

Providence, 

R»  L,  . . 

. . . . 23,100 

41,600 

8,798,000 

Hi . M| 

Bufihlo, 

N.  Y.,  . . . 

. . . . 18,200 

40,200 

*87,000 

Washington, 

D.  C.,  ...  « 

. . . . 23,300 

40,000 

882,000 

“r,r 

Newark, 

N.  J.,  . . . 

. . . . 17,300 

38,800 

1,800,000 

i 

Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  . . . . 

. . . . 20,200 

36,700 

990,000 

Lowell, 

Mass., 

. . . . 20,800 

33,000 

1,100,009 

i* 

Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  . 

. . . . 6,600 

30,700 

none. 

« 1 ^ H 

Troy, 

N.  Y..  . . . 

. . . 19,300 

28,700 

1,768,000 

Chicago, 

DL,  ... 

4,400 

28,200 

none. 

»5 

til 

Savannah, 

Geo.,  ... 

. . . . 11,200 

27,800 

2,370,000 

Richmond, 

Va., 

. . . . . 20,100 

27,400 

2,114,000 

Portland, 

Maine,  ... 

. . . . 16,200 

26,800 

1,126,000 

New  Haven, 

Conn.,  . 

. . . . 14,900 

22,600 

1,987,000 

* , >m  mmmr 

Syracuse, 

Springfield, 

NTT.,  ... 
Mesa.,  . 

6,600 

, . . . . 11,000 

22,200 

21,600 

885,000 

1,160,000 

ti  - 

Paterson, 

N.  J.,  . . . 

. . . . 7,600 

21,300 

none. 

f t Om£ 

Detroit, 

Mich., ... 

. . . . 9,100 

21,000 

762,000 

to . *>jl 

Mobile, 

Ala., 

. . . . 12,600 

20,600 

2,000,000 

Milwaukee, 

Wise.,  . 

. . . . 1,700 

20,000 

225,000 

It  " 

'*+*•+'* 

Manchester, 

N.  H.,  . . . 

. . . . 3,200 

19,000 

260,000 

s : as: 

Salem, 

Maas.,  . 

. . . 16,000 

18,800 

1,750.000 

Lawrence, 

Hartford, 

Mass., 

Conn.,  . 

. . . . 12,800 

18,300 

18,000 

500,000 

4,697,000 

% 

Nashville, 

Term., 

. . 6,900 

17,600 

6,181,000 

-■  ■ •>  ' •**  > 

Columbus, 

Ohio,  • 

. . . . 6,000 

17,300 

698,000 

i 

Utica, 

N.  Y.,  . . . 

. . . . 12,800 

17,200 

1,610,000 

Cleveland, 

Ohio,  . 

. . . . 6,000 

17,000 

400.000 

Buigot, 

Maine,  . 

. . . . 8,600 

14,400 

1,000,000 

pRiTAva  Burrow.  — By  an  advertisement  In  the  London  Timm , it  appears  that  the  Union  Bank  of 
London,  u the  correspondents  of  Duncan,  Sherman,  A Co.  of  New  York,  are  prepared  to  issue  letters 
of  credit  or  circular  notes,  payable  at  the  option  of  the  holder  In  most  of  the  principal  cities  or  towns  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  system  has  long  been  in  extensive  use  for  travellers  on  the  Conti* 
nent,  but  this  la  Its  first  Introduction  into  America.  It  will  prove  highly  convenient  to  many  parties  who 
may  be  indisposed  to  incur  the  risk  and  trouble  of  carrying  notes  or  gold. — Km  York  Journal  of 
Commerce 
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BANK  CAPITAL  OP  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

Table  showing  the  Population  in  the  Year  1850,  the  Number  of  Banks , 
Bank  Capital , Bank  Circulation , and  Coin , of  each  of  the  Slates, 
December , 1851. 

Noth.  — In  those  States  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  the  amounts  are,  in  part , estimated ; but  It  is  be- 
ttered that  they  approximate  the  respective  amounts  at  this  date. 

In  Illinois  a free  banking  system  has  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and,  at  a popular  election  this  year, 
approved  by  them.  In  this  Slate  there  will  probably  soon  be  established  several  banks  of  circulation, 
based  upon  Stele  stocks. 

In  Florida,  a law  was  passed  last  winter  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a bank  at  Tallahassee ; but 
we  do  not  learn  that  It  has  been  yet  organised.  In  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Arkansas,  the  circulation 
of  the  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Indiana  banks  is  generally  used. 


Stats. 

Maine, 

Population 

186a 

. 583,000 

No.  of 

Bank*. 

38 

Bank 

Capital. 

64,096,000 

Bank 

Circulation. 
• 3,200,000 

Bank 

Coin. 

#630,000 

New  Hampshire, 

• 

. 318,000 

26 

2,586,000 

2,120,000 

140,000 

Vermont,  . 

. 

. 314,000 

31 

2,686,000 

3,377,000 

180,000 

Massachusetts, 

. 994,000 

137 

43,360,q00 

17,000,000 

3,000,000 

Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  . 

, 

. 148,000 

69 

12,338,602 

3,000,000 

360,000 

. 

371,000 

47 

13,176,676 

6,640,000 

800,000 

New  York, 

3,090,000 

218 

68,497,345 

27,200,000 

7,000,000 

New  Jersey,  . 

. 

. 490,000 

26 

4,019,900 

3,600,000 

750,000 

Pennsylvania, 

. 

2,311,000 

54 

18,966,361 

12,000,000 

6,200,000 

♦ Delaware,  . 

• 

91,000 

9 

1,440,000 

1,000,000 

260,000 

♦ Maryland, 

. 

. 663,000 

26 

9,287,396 

3,700,000 

3,000,000 

District  of  Columbia, 

. 62,000 

4 

1,182,300 

360,000 

300,000 

Virginia,  . 

1,421,000 

39 

10,214,600 

11,600,000 

8,660,000 

North  Carolina, 

. 869,000 

22 

4,306,000 

4,600,000 

2,000,000 

*8outh  Carolina, 

. 669,000 

14 

11,431,183 

7,600,000 

2,600,000 

♦Georgia, 

. 906,000 

18 

6,629,215 

4,300,000 

1,700,000 

♦ Alabama,  . 

. 772,000 

2 

2,000,000 

3,600,000 

1,800,000 

Indiana,  . . 

. 969,000 

14 

2,062,161 

3,680,000 

1,300,000 

♦Iowa, 

. 192,000 

1 

200,000 

100,000 

60,000 

Kentucky, 

. 982,000 

26 

• 10,180,000 

7,460,000 

3,300,000 

Louisiana,  . . 

. 600,000 

5 

12,267,120 

3,500,000 

4,300,000 

Michigan, 

. 398,000 

4 

762,000 

650,000 

150,000 

Missouri,  . 

. 682,000 

6 

1,208,761 

2,400,000 

1,500,000 

Ohio,  . 

. 1,977,000 

7,866,378 

11,636,000 

2,800,000 

Tennessee,  . 

1,003,000 

23 

8,406,197 

5,300,000 

1,900,000 

♦Texas,  . 

187,000 

1 

300,000 

400,000 

900,000 

♦Wisconsin, 

. 304,000 

1 

226,000 

250,000 

100,000 

Httnois,  . # 

. 658,000 

nont. 

none. 

• • e 

Tlorids,  . . 

. 87,000 

none. 

none. 

e e e 

Arkansas, 

• 210,000 

none. 

none. 

• e e 

♦ Mississippi,  . 

. 693,000 

1 

100,000 

100,000 

60,000 

California, 

. 200,000 

• . . 

. . . 

Total,  . . 

23,144,000 

92l" 

• 218,808,061 

1 160,063,000 

• 60,000,000 

The  relative  progress  of  the  several  races  and  classes  of  the  population  In  the  United  States  Is  shown 
fo  the  following  tabular  statement,  and  the  increase  per  cent,  of  each  class  ibr  sixty  years. 


Whites. 

Tree  colored,*  . * 

1790  to  1800. 

18001*  18UX 

18101*  182a 

18201*  183a 

18301*  184a 

18401*  186a 

. 36.68 

36.18 

34.30 

34.62 

34.72 

38.20 

. 82.28 

72  00 

27.75 

34  86 

20.88 

1096 

Saves,  . . 

. 27.96 

33  40 

29.67 

30.75 

23.81 

28.68 

■Jhul  colored,  . 

. 32.23 

37  68 

29  33 

31.31 

23.40 

26.18 

Total  population,  . 

. 36.02 

36.60 

33*35 

153 

33.62 

32.67 

36.18 
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A Banking  Institute.  — A meeting  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  banking  pursuits 
was  held  on  the  22d  of  October,  in  London,  when  it  was  determined  that  u the  estab- 
lishment of  a Banking  Institute  is  calculated  to  prove  advantageous  to  all  parties  en- 
gaged in  banking  pursuits,  and  is  deserving  the  support  of  the  banking  interest." 
About  three  hundred  gentlemen  attended  the  meeting,  when  W.  G.  Prescott,  Esq., 
was  called  to  the  chair.  The  measure  was  strongly  urged  by  the  following  gentle- 
men: J.  W.  Gilbart,  Charles  Cave,  and  Messrs.  Rogers,  Chambers,  Clarke,  Bar- 
nard, Shaw,  Dalton,  and  others,  — all  of  whom  are  prominently  connected  with  bank- 
ing-houses. 

A council  of  thirteen  gentlemen  was  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year.  A liberal  sub- 
scription was  made  by  the  gentlemen  present,  to  which  equally  liberal  additions  were 
subsequently  made  by  numerous  gentlemen  who  could  not  attend  on  the  occasion. 

The  objects  contemplated  by  the  association  are  in  part  as  follows : — 

L Periodical  meetings  of  the  members,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  discussing  papers  on  subjects 
connected  with  banking  and  commerce. 

2.  The  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  including  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings,  oo 
a similar  plan  to  that  of  the  Statistical  Society,  Ac. 

3.  The  formation  of  a banking  and  mercantile  library,  for  reference  and  for  circulation. 

4.  The  republication  of  rare  and  useful  works  on  banking  and  commerce,  and  on  various  branches  of 
political  economy,  on  the  plan  of  the  Chmden  Society,  and  other  societies  established  expressly  for  the 
republication  of  rare  works  on  distinct  subjects.  Each  member  of  the  Institute  to  be  entitled  to  copies 
of  such  works,  and  of  all  other  publications  of  the  society ; so  that  the  members  may  receive  a portion  of 
the  value  of  their  subscription  in  books. 

These  advantages  will  be  obtainable  by  country  and  foreign  members  equally  with  town  members. 

A permanent  committee  will  also  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  establish  a guaranty 
Amd,  for  the  fidelity  of  bank  officers,  being  members  of  the  Institute  (oo  the  plan  of  that  successfully 
adopted  by  the  officers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  on  such  other  plan  as  may  be  considered  more  expe- 
dient). 

A reading-room,  supplied  with  the  dally  papers  and  periodicals,  and  commercial  publications  of  Im- 
portance, will  be  opened  in  a central  part  of  London. 

Public  Debt  op  Georgia.  — The  Macon  Journal  and  Messenger  corrects  the  state- 
ment by  the  Governor  of  Georgia  in  his  Message,  wherein  he  estimates  the  debt  of  the 
State  at  $1,424,722.22.  The  Governor  omitted  the  liability  of  the  State  on  account 
of  the  Central  Bank.  The  State  is  bound  for  the  debts  of  the  Bank  for  $371,000. 
The  assets  are  estimated  at  $ 100,000.  The  Treasurer  states  the  debt  as  follows : — 

Due.  Due. 


•r.  < 

'.■3*5. 

July  1,  1850, 

at  6 per  cant., 

. $10,000.00 

, :;.2» 

Jan.  I,  1868, 

do. 

. 22,222.22 

V.  , 

July  1,  1862, 

do. 

. 45,000.00 

£ 

.a 

July  1,  1863, 

do. 

. 26,000.00 

- 1 

,, 

July  1,  1868, 

do. 

. 216,60000 

* % 

. t * 

Sept.  1, 1869, 

do. 

. 301,600.00 

June!,  1870, 

do. 

. 202,750.00 

July  1, 1871, 

do. 

. 219,760  00 

June  1, 1872, 

do. 

. 130,250.00 

Jan.  1, 1873,  at  6 per  cant., 

June  1,  1873,  do.  . • 

May  1,1874,  do. 

May  1,  1874,  at  7 per  cent., . 
Sterling  bonds  at  6 per  cent.,  . 
Central  Bank  liability, 

Aggregate  actual  debt, 


. §170,7501)0 
. 41,000.00 

. 84,500.00 

. 183,500.00 
. 72,000.00 

. 271,000.00 

. f 1,995,722^38 


To  the  above  must  be  added  the  sum  of  $ 168,542.18  for  4,200  tons  of  iron  pur- 
chased for  the  State  Boad  by  the  engineer.  This  will  ran  up  the  State  debt  to 
$2,164,26440. 


New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  — At  a meeting  of  the  members  on 
the  1st  of  December,  the  following  were  chosen  directors  for  the  ensuing  year: — Wil- 
lard Phillips,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  George  H.  Kuhn,  William  Perkins, 
Charles  Brown,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  William  G.  Lambert,  Sewell  Tappan,  Thomas 
A.  Dexter,  Nathaniel  F.  Cunningham,  and  Charles  Hubbard  of  Chelsea.  The  num- 
ber of  members  has  increased,  and  losses  have  been  paid  to  the  amount  of  $38,000,  of 
which  the  sum  of  $ 36,000  was  for  the  benefit  of  surviving  families,  and  an  addition  of 
$ 90,000  has  been  made  to  the  fund,  which  has  now  readied  the  sum  of  $ 434,000. 
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Ftir ancbs  of  New  Orleans.  — The  New  Orleans  Delta,  in  an  article  urging  the 
consolidation  of  the  three  municipalities  under  one  city  government,  says  that  the 
finances  of  the  second  municipality,  the  most  solvent  of  the  three  corporations,  are  in 
so  deplorable  a condition,  that  nothing  less  than  a tax  of  two  and  a half  or  three  per 
cent,  will  make  a decent  show  of  solvency.  The  creditors  of  the  municipality  have 
commenced  suits  against  it,  and  unless  speedy  measures  of  relief  are  taken,  the  whole 
of  the  public  property  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  The  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  admits  that,  to  pay  the  expenses  and  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  coming  year, 
a tax  of  44  per  cent,  would  be  necessary. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  this  unfortunate  state  of 
things ; but  we  have  noticed  for  some  time  unfavorable  and  desponding  reports  of  the 
business  and  prospects  of  New  Orleans.  The  trade  of  the  city  has  been  in  some  de- 
gree diverted  by  the  new  lines  of  communication  which  have  been  opened,  and  other 
cities  are  participating  in  the  business  of  which  New  Orleans  once  commanded  the 
monopoly. 

Nsw  York  Currency.  — A movement  has  been  for  some  time  on  foot,  to  induce 
the  Attorney- General  of  New  York  to  proceed  against  such  country  banks  as  havq 
made  arrangements  with  the  Metropolitan  Bank  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes. 
This  has  finally  resulted  in  the  issue  of  the  followiug  circular,  which  has  been  sent  to 
several  of  the  country  banks. 

Attorney- Genera?  s Office,  November  25,  1851, 

To  the  President,  Directors,  & c.,  of  the 

Section  9 of  the  Act  entitled  w An  Act  relating  to  the  Redemption  of  Bank-Notes,” 
passed  May  4,  1840,  prohibits  anj  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  banker, 
from  purchasing,  buying  in,  or  taking  up,  directly  or  indirectly,  their  circulating  notes, 
at  an  amount  less  than  what  purports  to  be  due  thereon,  at  any  other  place,  dr  in  any 
other  manner,  than  is  directed  in  and  by  this  act 

The  act  authorizes  the  appointment  in  New  York  or  Albany,  of  a redemption 
agent,  who  shall  redeem  the  circulating  notes  of  country  banks,  at  a rate  of  disconnt 
not  exceeding  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  This  appointment  mast  be  in  writing,  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller.  A bank  may  be  appointed  the  redemption 
agent,  but  no  city  bank  can  redeem  the  circulation  of  country  banks  without  suen  ap- 
pointment 

Complaints  having  been  made  to  me,  duly  verified  by  affidavit,  that  a large  number 
of  the  banks  of  this  State,  including  the  bank  under  your  charge,  have  entered  into 
in  arrangement  with  the  Metropolitan  Bank  of  New  York,  to  “ purchase,”  44  buy  in,” 
and  “take  up,”  their  own  bills  at  a discount  of  one  eighth  of  one  per  cent,  I feel 
bound  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  and  to  suggest  that  in  my  opinion  this 
mode  of  redemption  is  unauthorized,  and  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  statute  of  1840. 
My  duty  requires  me,  in  all  cases  of  violation  of  law  by  moneyed  corporations,  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  offending  institution,  by  information,  to  annul  the  charter. 

The  Metropolitan  Bonk,  not  having  been  duly  appointed  a redeeming  agent  for  vonr 
bank,  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  either  filing  a regular  appointment  of  said  bank,  as 
jour  redeeming  agent,  or  to  discontinue  redemptions  at  said  bank.  If  this  course  is 
ftX  pursued,  I shall  be  obliged  to  institute  legal  proceedings  to  correct  the  error. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c., 

L.  S.  Chatfield,  Attorney- General. 

Free  Banking  nr  Illinois.  — The  citizens  of  Illinois  are  to  vote  upon  a bill 
•omewhat  similar  to  the  free  banking  law  of  this  State,  at  the  election  to  be  held  on  the 
4th  of  next  month.  This  bill  authorizes  the  auditor  of  the  State,  upon  persons  desire 
ing  to  establish  a bank  placing  in  his  hands  public  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or 
Suite  stocks,  on  which  fall  interest  is  annually  paid,  to  the  amonnt  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  or  upwards,  to  deliver  to  them  the  same  amount  of  bank-notes  for  circulation. 
Illinois  State  stocks  may  also  he  taken  as  security  for  the  notes,  at  a valuation  of  20 
per  cent,  less  than  they  havd  been  sold  at  in  New  York  for  six  months  previous,  provid- 
ed that  such  valuation  shall  not  be  more  than  50  per  cent  on  the  par  value,  until  the 
State  shall  resume  the  annual  payment  of  the  interest  in  full.  In  case  of  the  failure  of 
the  bank  to  redeem  its  circulation  in  specie,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Auditor  imme- 
diately to  advertise  the  stocks  deposited,  for  ten  days,  in  two  newspapers  printed  in 
Kew  York,  and  then  to  sell  them  at  auction  there  for  cash,  and  with  the  money  ob- 
tained to  pay  all  the  notes  of  the  bank.  — Goodman's  Cincinnati  Detector. 
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New  Mining  Companies. — A rage  for  California  gold  companies  has  commenced 
in  London,  and  four  (the  Agna  Frio,  Nouvean  Monde,  Are  Maria,  and  West  Mari- 
posa) have  been  started.  In  relation  to  the  Nouveau  Monde,  The  London  Mercantile 
Journal  says  : — 

tt  A part  of  the  capital  has  already  been  raised  in  France,  which  has  been  devoted  to 
the  acquirement  from  Colonel  Fremont  of  leases  of  territory,  seven  times  more  ex- 
tensive than  possessed  by  any  other  company,  and  held  for  terms  of  42  years,  which 
are  deposited  here  in  London  with  the  solicitors,  and  may  be  seen.  The  grants  are 
specially  exempt  from  royalty  (which  is  one  sixth  of  the  gold  raised)  during  a period 
of  18  months,  or  until  the  profits  of  the  mines  shall  have  reimbursed  the  company 
£ 17,000  of  their  outlay  in  machinery  and  works.  Besides  the  mining  grounds  the 
company  possess  500  acres  of  woodland,  and  a separate  lease  for  42  years  of  a tract  of 
land  for  the  erection  of  works  for  crushing  and  amalgamating  the  ore  ; which  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  enterprise,  apart  from  the  gold  known  to  exist  on  the  property, 
as  a large  income  may  be  realized  from  working  the  products  of  the  mine.” 

South  Australia.  — We  have  been  favored  with  a file  of  the  South  Australia n 
Gazette  to  the  26th  of  June.  The  general  news  is  not  of  much  importance.  Serions 
inconvenience  was  felt  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  bread  and  flour.  A public 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Adelaide  had  been  held,  at  which  a memorial  to  the 
Governor  was  adopted,  setting  forth  that  the  price  of  flour  had  risen,  within  three 
weeks,  from  £ 17  to  £ 28  per  ton,  owing,  as  was  alleged,  not  to  a want  of  a supply 
for  the  necessities  of  the  people  being  in  the  province,  but  to  an  extensive  exportation 
and  speculation  of  the  article,  and  praying  that  an  export  duty  on  corn  might  be  im- 
posed with  a view  of  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  colonists.  The  Governor  had  re- 
plied in  courteous  terms,  but  had  declined  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  memorialists. 
In  Adelaide  market,  on  the  25th  of  June,  wheat  was  10*.  6 d.  to  11*.  per  bushel;  flour, 
£27  to  £ 28  per  ton ; bread  2 d.  the  4lb.  loaf;  oats,  6*.  per  bushel;  barley,  8*. ; pota- 
toes, £5  10s.  per  ton ; hay,  £6. 

The  productiveness  of  the  newly-discovered  mines  of  gold  in  Australia  is  fully  con- 
firmed. In  a short  time,  the  receipts  in  London  from  this  source  will  become  large. 
Next  year  they  will  form  an  important  item  in  the  bullion  resources  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  cannot  therefore  but  affect  the  demand  for  gold  from  this  country.  At 
any  rate,  a competition  in  the  supply  will  be  created,  and  it  will  be  ascertained  in  which 
mines,  those  of  California  or  of  Australia,  gold  can  be  produced  and  obtained  at  the 
least  cost. 

The  most  scientific  and  economical  methods  resorted  to  for  obtaining  the  gold  will 
decide  the  question. 

At  present,  European  mining  speculations  are  confined  to  California. 
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Small  Notes.  — At  Common  Pleas  Chambers , New  York  City.  — Before  Judge  Daly. 
— Habeas  Corpus  Case.  — In  re  Levins  D.  Towsley.  — On  Wednesday  last,  Towsley  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  Tombs  on  the  complaint  of  A.  S.  Van  Dusen,  who  charged 
Towslev  with  disorderly  conduct  at  the  New  York  Exchange  Bank,  which  alleged 
misconduct  consisted  in  presenting  dollar- bills  of  country  banks  by  one  at  a time,  and 
thereby  impeding  the  business  of  the  bank f On  this  complaint,  Justice  Osborne 
held  Towsley  to  bail  in  $ 300,  but  as  he  did  not  produce  satisfactory  sureties  the 
Justice  increased  the  amount  of  hail  to  $500,  and  in  default  committed  Towsley 
to  the  Tombs.  Yesterday,  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  got  out,  and  the  matter  came  np 
to  be  heard  on  the  evidence  of  the  president  of  the  bank  and  the  Justice  who  had  com- 
mitted Towsley  to  the  Tombs.  After  hearing  Messrs.  Brady  and  Lawless  for  the 
parties.  Judge  Daly  said,  “ I cannot  see  how  this  matter  can  De  regarded  as  a breach 
of  the  peace.  The  bank  may  have  adopted  a certain  mode  for  paying  bills,  to  them, 
and  the  defendant,  Levins,  may  have  adopted  another  mode  not  quite  convenient  to 
the  bank,  but  it  was  not  such  a mode  or  manner  as  should  induce  persons  to  strike 
him,  or  lead  to  a breach  of  the  peace.  It  does  not  appear  there  was  any  violence* 
either  in  manner  or  language,  or  any  attendant  circumstances  which  might  go  to  make 
un  a definition  of  a breach  of  the  peace.  I have  no  books  before  me  to  define  a breach 
or  the  peace ; but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  the  acts,  taken  together,  would 
not  amount  to  that  offence.  I see  no  ground  for  the  original  commitment,  and,  taking 
the  second  one  to  have  originated  from  the  first,  that  is  also  illegal,  and  the  party  most 
be  discharged.”  — New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer , November  22. 
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California  Coiir.  — In  my  previous  letters,  I hare  stated  that  the  $ 50  ingots 
issued  by  “ Humbert,”  at  Moffat’s  assay  office,  would  doubtless  soon  be  at  a discount 
Our  bankers  now  charge  two  per  cent,  and  give  pay  in  five-franc  pieces,  counting 
them  as  dollars,  at  which  rate  they  generally  pass  current  in  small  sums.  Small 
American  gold  coin  is  now  purchased  by  our  bankers  at  a premium  of  one  half  to  one 
per  cent,  and  the  difficulties  of  procuring  any  currency  of  less  than  $ 50  gold  pieces, 
is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  onerous.  Adams  & Co.  chaige  1 | premium  for 
three  days’  sight  bills  on  the  Atlantic  cities ; while  oar  first  bankers  charge  2 per  cent, 
premium. — ( Jorres . New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  October  14. 

Banking  in  Alabama. — In  my  message  to  the  last  legislature,  I discussed,  quite 
at  large,  the  subject  of  Banks  and  a Paper  Currency.  The  views  then  presented  still 
have  my  approval,  and,  without  indulging  in  repetition,  I beg  to  refer  to  them. 

The  doubt  I then  expressed  whether  the  Free  Bank  System,  as  it  is  designated  in 
New  York  and  other  States,  could  be  relied  on  to  furnish  a currency  with  us,  has  set- 
tled into  an  opinion  against  the  maintenance  of  the  system  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
8tate.  No  one  has  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  conferred  by  the  act  of  the  last 
session,  44  To  authorize  and  regulate  the  Business  of  Banking,”  nor  am  I advised  that 
say  one  contemplates  doing  so. 

Our  banking  capital  is  altogether  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  a healthful  and 
regular  business ; and  the  banks  now  in  existence  are  located  in  Mobile,  where  the  ac- 
commodations they  are  prepared  to  afford  fall  far  short  of  the  good  paper  that  is 
offered  The  merchants  in  the  interior  are  compelled  to  borrow  of  individual  capital- 
ists or  foreign  hanks,  on  terms  often  inconvenient  and  oppressive;  and  of  course  look 
to  their  customers  to  reimburse  the  extraordinary  interest  and  charges  to  which  they 
are  thus  subjected. 

It  is  not  within  the  competency  of  the  legislature  to  supply  at  a single  session  the 
inconvenience  of  a deficient  local  currency,  — its  powers  being  restricted  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  establishment  of  a single  bank.  The  inability  to  furnish  a complete 
remedy  for  the  evil  is,  however,  no  reason  for  the  failure  to  act  at  all ; but  should 
rather  quicken  our  diligence,  so  that  what  must  be  a gradual  work  may  be  consum- 
mated as  speedily  as  possible. 

I therefore  recommend  to  the  legislature,  as  a measure  demanded  by  the  interests 
of  the  people,  to  incorporate  one  stock  bank,  with  a capital  not  exceeding  a half-mil- 
lion of  dollars,  subject  to  rules  and  restrictions  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  act 
u To  incorporate  the  Southern  Bank  of  Alabama.”  The  amount  of  the  capital,  of 
course,  will  be  influenced  by  the  point  at  which  the  bank  is  located,  and  the  location 
will  be  induced  by  a consideration  of  the  wantA  of  the  community,  and  the  probable 
readiness  to  subscribe  for  the  stock. 

I am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  State  should  disconnect  itself  with  banks  as  soon  a a 
it  can  be  done  without  loss,  and  with  a proper  regard  to  what  is  due  to  others ; and 
therefore  renew  the  recommendation  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  State  stock  in  the  Bank 
of  Mobile  on  such  terms  as  will  discharge  the  bonds  upon  which  the  loan  was  effected 
to  pay  for  it,  and  relieve  the  State  from  the  demand  of  the  bank  for  interest  paid  on  the 
bonds.  — Message  of  Governor  Collier , Nov . 11,  1851. 

Two  peb  Cent,  a Month.  — We  never  saw  the  other  ends  of  some  of  the  wires  at 
Wall  Street  better  designated  than  in  the  following  passage  from  an  article  in  the 
Herald , on  44  Sunday  in  New  York  ” : — 

“ If,  during  the  week,  the  stranger  should  be  surprised  at  the  intense  activity  and  in- 
sane eagerness  to  make  money  which  prevail  among  onr  business  men,  let  him  look 
at  their  handsome  wives  and  daughters  as  they  sail  out  to  church  in  full  Sunday  ap- 
parel, and  he  will  wonder  no  longer.  This  vast,  uninterrupted  stream  of  $ 25  bonnets, 
850  silks,  yard-wide  ribbons,  embroidered  shawls,  velvet  robes,  and  costly  feathers,  be- 
speak an  unparalleled  extravagance  in  the  families  of  the  indqstrious  andprosperous 
inany,  who  make  up  the  great  body  of  the  population  of  every  large  city.  The  expen- 
sive and  ostentatious  style  of  this  immense  class  — both  in  their  dress  and  manner  of 
living  — is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  our  country  and  our  age  No- 
where else  in  the  world  can  one  tenth  of  so  great  a number  of  expensively  (we  do  not 
say  well)  dressed  women  be  seen  in  the  same  time  or  compass,  as  in  Broadway  on  a 
fine  Sunday  morning.  When  we  encountered  this  brilliant  procession,  last  Sunday, 
and  remembered  that  money  was  worth  two  per  cent,  a month  in  Wall  Street,  we  could 
not  help  roughly  estimating  the  enormous  interest  the  husbands  and  the  fathers  of  New 
York  bestow  upon  their  wives  and  daughters.” 
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California  Mining  Companies  in  London.  — The  latest  quotations  of  die  stock 
of  these  companies  in  the  London  papers  are,  — Agua  Fria,  f to  1 premium ; Non- 
veau  Monde,  | to  i do. ; Golden  Mountain  J to  § do. : Ave  Maria  and  Mariposa,  $ 
dis.  to  par.  In  relation  to  these  companies,  the  London  Mercantile  Gazette  of  November 
28  remarks : — 

“ One  million  sterling  is  about  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  called  by  the  differ- 
ent Californian  gold  companies.  From  the  excitement  which  manifested  itself  at  the 
first  formation  of  these  undertakings,  it  is  expected  that  business  will  in  future  be  car- 
ried on  in  them  on  a more  regular  scale,  independently  of  their  being  daily  quoted  in 
the  official  list.  The  settlement  in  West  Mariposa  takes  place  to-day,  and  the  result 
doubtless  is  looked  forward  to  with  a great  deal  of  interest.  Three  or  four  other 
mines  will  have  settling  days  appointed  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  gone  through  the 
naual  routine  required  by  tfie  committee.  The  mines  this  morning  are  suffering  from 
severe  depression,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nouveau  Monde,  which  security  has  not 
deviated  from  the  final  value  recorded  at  the  close  of  yesterday. 

For  Bank  Clerks.  — Mr.  Stimpson,  a teller  of  the  Merchants’  Bank,  Boston,  has 
invented  what  is  termed  the  “ Fountain  Gold  Pen,”  which  is  a valuable  aid  to  bank 
clerks.  The  pen  has  the  elasticity  of  the  best  metallic  pen  in  use,  and  will  en- 
able the  writer  to  make  upwards  of  three  thousand  figures  without  a second  supply  of 
ink.  The  fountain  pen  is  provided  with  a silver  case  and  pencil-point  for  the  pocket 
and  is  altogether  the  most  complete  article  of  the  kind  now  made.  The  patentee  re- 
ceived the  medal  at  the  late  Lowell  Fair,  for  the  pen  above  mentioned  Sold  by 
Oakes  and  Darling,  agents  of  Mr.  Stimpson,  No.  20  State  Street,  Boston. 
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Maine  — Enoch  J.  Noyes,  Esq.  was  in  October  last  elected  Cashier  of  the  Frontier 
Bank,  Eastport. 

New  Hampshire.  — The  Cochecho  Bank,  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  was  chartered  in  June 
last  with  a capital  of  $ 100,000,  and  went  into  operation  on  the  8th  of  November. 
President,  Thomas  Stackpole ; Cashier,  Ezekiel  Hurd. 

Vermont.  — The  Vermont  General  Banking  I jaw.  — The  Montpelier  Watchman  gives 
the  following  synopsis  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Banking  Law  passed  by  the 
Vermont  legislature : — 

1.  Associations  for  banking  may  be  formed,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  ten  persons. 

2.  The  Suite  Treasurer  is  to  provide  circulating  notes  to  any  such  association,  to 
an  amount  not  less  than  $ 50,000,  nor  more  than  S 250,000,  upon  receiving  a transfer 
of  an  equal  amount  of  the  public  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  the  States  of  Mass* 
chusetts.  New  York,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Khode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  or  Virginia,  — such  stocks  to  be  made  equal  to  six  per  cent,  stocks ; 
or  upon  receiving  half  the  amonnt  in  such  stocks,  and  the  remaining  naif  in  bonds  or 
mortgages  on  productive  real  estate  in  this  State,  reckoned  at  not  exceeding  two  fifths 
of  its  value,  excluding  buildings  thereon ; which  stock  or  bonds  and  mortgages  are  to 
be  held  by  the  Treasurer  as  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  bank-notes  issued  by  him 
to  such  associations  for  circulation. 

3.  As  additional  security,  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  such  associations  are  to 
give  bonds,  equal  to  the  amount  of  notes  received  for  cumulation,  to  make  np  any  defi- 
ciency in  case  the  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages  before  provided  shall  be  insufficient. 

4.  The  banking  associations  are  required  to  redeem  their  bills  at  par  in  the  city  of 
Boston. 

5.  The  existing  banks,  upon  the  assent  of  the  stockholders,  or  upon  paying  off  such 
stockholders  as  dissent,  may  come  in  under  this  law. 

Massachusetts.  — Wm.  B.  Brooks,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  Cashier  of  the  Matt* 
pan  Bank,  Dorchester,  in  place  of  Frederick  Beck,  Esq.,  who  has  resigned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embarking  in  commercial  pursuits. 
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New  Bedford . — The  proprietors  of  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  New  Bedford,  recently 
presented  to  Hon.  John  Avery  Parker,  of  this  city,  a magnificent  pair  of  large  silver 
pitchers,  upon  a rich  and  massive  salver,  44  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  faithful  and 
gratuitous  services,  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  as  President  of  their  institu- 
tion.” These  articles  are  from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Bigelow,  Brothers,  and 
Kennard,  of  Boston. 

We  have  often  seen  testimonials  of  this  character,  but  never  have  we  before  looked 
upon  articles  of  silver  plate  combining  such  perfect  beauty  of  form  and  such  wonderful 
skill  in  workmanship.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was  delightfully  attractive.  The  mas- 
sive character  of  the  silver,  the  tall  and  graceful  forms  of  the  pitchers,  modelled  after 
the  most  chaste  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  antique,  with  their  delicate  chasing, 
formed  a rare  combination  of  the  beautiful,  and  called  forth,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 
admiration  of  the  company. 

A nearer  view  presented  features  not  less  attractive.  Upon  the  salver,  as  a centre- 
piece, surrounded  by  an  elaborate  and  tasteful  ornament  in  arabesque,  was  a whaling 
scene,  the  principal  features  of  which  were  taken  from  the  picture  of  our  fellow-citizen, 
Benjamin  Russell,  Esq.  The  faithfulness  and  picturesque  power  of  this  engraving 
must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  On  one  of  the  pitchers  was  a view,  strikingly 
true  and  beautiful,  of  the  palace-like  residence  of  Mr.  Parker,  surrounded,  like  the 
whaling  scene  on  the  salver,  with  tasteful  and  appropriate  ornaments.  On  the  other, 
the  pillared  facade  of  the  bank  building,  at  the  foot  of  William  Street,  was  delineated 
with  equal  faithfulness  and  effect.  The  armorial  ensigns  of  the  Parker  family  are  also 
engraved  upon  the  pitchers,  and  upon  them  both  is  the  following  inscription:  — 

44  Presented  to  the  Honorable  John  Avery  Parker,  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank  of  New  Bedford,  as  a grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  faithful  and  gra- 
tuitous services  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  as  President  of  their  institution.” 

To  show  that  his  post  of  President  had  not  been  wholly  a sinecure,  Mr.  Parker 
stated,  in  his  reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Congdon,  on  presentation,  that,  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties,  he  had  signed  his  name  177,280  times  on  the  bills  of  the  bank.— • 
New  Bedford  Mercury . 

Quincy.  — Josiah  Brigham,  Esq.,  has  been  recently  elected  President  of  the  Quincy 
Stone  Bank. 

Cowwecticut. — We  have  had  exhibited  to  us  two  bills  — a three  and  a five  — 
just  issued  by  the  Pequonnock  Bank,  which  has  gone  into  operation  at  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.  The  vignette  is  a correct  drawing  of  Mr.  Bamum’s  villa  at  Iranistan: 
on  the  right  is  a medallion  of  Mr.  Barnum  himself ; and  on  the  left,  there  is  a truthful 
likeness  of  Miss  Jenny  Lind,  very  finely  executed.  The  filling  up  is  beautifully  propor- 
tioned ; and  the  character  of  the  letters  gives  to  the  bills  an  original  and  tasteful  ap- 
pearance. The  denomination  is  printed  on  a dark  and  red  ground,  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  die,  — the  ink  used,  we  are  assured,  being  perfectly  indelible.  The  plate  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  in  use ; and  the  texture  of  the  paper,  besides  being  of  the  finest 
quality,  is  exceedingly  firm.  P.  T.  Barnum,  Esq.,  is  President  of  the  institution,  and 
W.  R Higby,  Esq.,  Cashier.  The  bills  are  now  in  the  market.  — New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer . 

Nbw  York.  — The  Bank  of  North  America  at  New  York  have  purchased  the  build- 
ing 44  Wall  Streep  now  occupied  by  Jacob  Little  & Co.  One  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  paid  for  it,  being  twenty-nve  thousand  dollars  more  than  it  cost  Mr.  Little 
two  years  ago.  He  made,  however,  some  costly  alterations  in  the  building. 

Metropolitan  Bank.  — We  quote  the  following  from  the  Rochester  Democrat , being  an 
extract  from  a letter  addressed  to  the  Attorney-General  by  one  of  the  Rochester  banks 
doing  business  with  the  Metropolitan  Bank : — 

44  Sib,  — Your  circular  of  the  25th  ultimo  is  just  received;  and  in  reply  I have  to 
say  this  bank  has  no  agent  in  New  York,  to  ‘buy  in,’  ‘purchase,*  or  ‘take  up,’  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  its  circulating  notes. 

44  The  Metropolitan  Bank  receives  the  notes  of  this  hank  from  its  customers  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  that  it  receives  the  notes  of  all  other  banks  of  this  State.  We 
have  not  given  that  bank  any  directions  whatever  on  the  subject,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  in  fixing  the  rate  or  terms  upon  which  they  receive  our  own  or  the  notes  of  any 
other  banks.  It  is  a matter  entirely  between  that  bank  and  its  customers.” 
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Sfife  Empire  City  Bank . — The  Empire  City  Bank  has  purchased  the  Hone  Bonding, 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Great  Jones  Street,  for  $ 50,000  (it  is  29  feet  front  on  Broad- 
way, and  on  Great  Jones  Street  130  feet),  which  they  will  occupy  in  the  spring  of 
1852.  The  temporary  location  for  the  present  will  be  No.  683  Broadway,  corner  of 
Amity  Street,  wnere  they  are  now  about  commencing  business. 

Bank  of  Commerce.  — Henry  F.  Vaile,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
has  been  chosen  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York,  in  place  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
who  retires  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a partner  in  the  new  banking  firm  of  Beals, 
Fearing,  & Co.,  in  tnat  city. 


New  York  Country  Banks  —It  is  understood  that  the  following  banks  are  preparing 
to  close  their  affairs : — 


Merchants’  Bank  of  Washington  Co.,  Granville, 
Merchants’  Bank  of  Ontario  Co.,  Naples, 
Northern  Bank  of  New  York,  Madrid, 

Oswego  County  Bank,  Meridian, 

McIntyre  Bank,  Adirondac, 

Knickerbocker  Bank,  Genoa, 

The  following  table  will  show  the  nai 
during  the  years  1852-53,  the  dates  c 
tion. 


Commercial  Bank,  Lockport, 

Adams  Bank,  Ashford, 

Champlain  Bank,  Ellenburg, 

American  Bank,  Mays?  i lie, 

Cortl&ndt  County  Bank,  Cineinnatus. 

g of  those  banks  whose  charters  will  expire 
charter,  capital,  and  their  present  circula- 


Name. 

Chartered. 

Will  expire. 

Capital . 

Circulation. 

Bank  of  Genessee, 

1829,  April, 

1882,  Jan.  1, 

$ 100,000 

S 150,(00 

City  Bank,  New  York, 

1830,  January, 

«« 

July  1, 

720,000 

156,000 

Bank  of  America,  New  York, 

1831,  February, 

1853,  Jan.  1, 

2,001,200 

164,000 

Bank  of  Geneva, 

1829,  April, 

" J, 

422,000  . 

314,000 

Bank  of  Now  York, 

1831,  January, 

ii 

“ 1. 

1,000,000 

432,000 

Union  Bank,  New  York, 

“ February, 

n 

“ 1, 

1,000,000 

346,000 

Butchers  and  Drover*’  Bank, 

1830,  April, 

tt 

“ 1, 

600,000 

300,000 

Bank  of  Troy, 

1829,  April, 

tt 

“ 1. 

440,000 

136,000 

Catskill  Bank, 

l<  II 

ii 

“ 1. 

125,000 

145,000 

Farmers’  Bank,  Troy, 

u tt 

tt 

It 

278,000 

107,000 

Mechanics  and  Farmer**,  Troy, 

a tt 

ii 

ii 

442,000 

215,000 

Mohawk  Bank, 

tt  it 

M 

II 

166,000 

68,000 

Q ZF  For  a complete  list  of  the  present  chartered  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
their  capital,  expiration  of  charter,  Ac.,  see  Banker s*  Magazine , Vol.  Y.  p.  706. 


Alabama.  — A free  banking  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Alabama  last 
winter.  No  bank  has,  however,  been  organized  in  tnat  State,  under  this  system. 

Only  one  bank  can  be  formed  at  one  session  of  the  legislature,  and  the  Governor 
proposes,  in  his  recent  message,  that  a new  joint  stock  bank  should  be  created,  with 
9 500,000  capital,  or  under,  on  the  plan  of  the  Southern  Bank  of  Alabama,  which  was 
created  by  the  last  legislature. 

The  State  of  Alabama  owns  two  fifths  of  the  capital  of  Mobile,  and  has  issued  bonds 
for  $ 600,000  in  payment  for  the  stock.  This  stock  the  Governor  wishes  to  be  sold. 

In  that  large  State,  with  a population  of  800,000,  and  exporting  more  largely  to 
foreign  countries  than  Massachusetts,  only  two  banks  are  at  present  in  operation,  — 
one  with  a capital  of  9 1,500,000,  and  the  new  “ Southern  Bank  of  Alabama,”  with  a 
capital  of  $ 500,000. 

Kentucky. — The  Newport  Safety  Fund  Bank  of  Kentucky  was  chartered  in 
February,  1851,  with  a capital  of  $ 100,000,  and  privilege  to  increase  the  capital  to 
$ 300,000. 


Illinois.  — We  learn  that  already  arrangements  are  talked  of  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  banks  in  Illinois  under  the  new  law.  It  is  confidently  said,  the  managers 
of  the  Great  Central  Railroad  will  establish  a bank  of  large  capital,  — the  issues  of 
which  will  be  predicated  on  Illinois  State  bonds.  We  have  scarcely  any  doubt  but 
they  will  do  so,  if  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  is  successful  in  the  object  of  his  mission  to 
London ; and  that  he  will  be,  we  do  not  doubt. — St.  Louie  Intelligencer. 
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Notts  on  the  intones  i&ar&et. 

Boston,  Dscxmbbr  26,  1851. 

Exchange  on  London , 60  days,  110  to  110j. 

Thx  past  month  has  exhibited  no  material  change  in  the  condition  of  the  money  market  at  New  York 
or  Boston.  Capital  is  abundant  for  loans  repayable  on  demand,  with  good  collaterals ; or  for  strictly 
prime  paper,  at  7 to  3 per  cent,  in  New  York  and  8$  to  10  per  cent,  in  Boston. 

The  greater  accumulation  of  capital  at  New  York  furnishes  larger  facilities  for  the  negotiation  of 
business  paper  than  are  possessed  in  Boston.  We  find  the  prevailing  rates  are  usually  one  or  two  per 
cent,  more  favorable  in  New  York  than  with  us,  for  the  same  description  of  paper.  Large  amounts  of 
paper  are  daily  discounted  in  New  York  for  Boston  account,  with  much  advantage  to  the  sellers.  This 
accumulation  of  capital  in  that  city  is  largely  on  foreign  account,  and  is  gradually  increasing  with  the 
glowing  trade  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  consequence  of  the  actual  and  prospective  political  troubles  of 
Europe. 

The  banks  of  New  York  City  alone,  at  their  last  quarterly  exhibit,  had  on  hand  1 36,640,000  individual 
deposits,  % 11,000,000  due  to  other  corporations,  and  a general  aggregate  of  liabilities  to  the  extent  of 

• 60,000,000,  in  addition  to  their  paid-up  capital  of  $ 35,000,000. 

In  Boston,  on  the  contrary,  with  a capital  of  • 23,000,000,  the  aggregate  liabilities,  independent  of 
capital,  are  only  $21,000,000,  the  individual  deposits  being  only  8 7,000,000,  or  one  fifth  the  amount 
held  in  New  York.  We  attribute  this  difference  in  some  measure  to  the  more  liberal  law  of  New  York 
with  regard  to  interest.  Their  rate  is  seven  per  cent. ; notwithstanding  which  law,  money  is  cheaper 
there  generally  than  with  us. 

Their  banks,  too,  are  not  burdened  with  the  oppressive  tax  which  is  laid  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
support  of  the  government,  amounting  to  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  each  institution.  The  burdens 
of  the  Stale  are  borne  more  equally  in  New  York  by  the  various  classes  of  the  community ; whereas  in 
Massachusetts  the  owners  of  bank  stock  pay  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  into  the  State 
treasury,  being  two  thirds  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  tax  operates  prejudicially 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  Industrious  and  saving,  and  upon  the  income  of  the  widow  and  orphan. 

Hie  receipts  of  gold  from  California  during  the  present  season  exceed  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
many,  and  the  accounts  from  that  State  induce  the  belief  that  the  receipts  will  not  diminish.  This  gives 

• buoyancy  to  the  money  market,  which  is  not  seriously  affected  by  the  well-known  fact  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  receipts  are  now  exported  to  Europe,  in  discharge  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  years  1350-61. 
We  rely  upon  an  easier  market  for  the  winter,  on  the  following  grounds : — 1st.  Larger  receipts  from 
California  ; 2d.  Diminished  importations  of  foreign  goods;  3d.  A heavy  crop  of  cotton  for  1861-52; 
and,  finally,  tbs  constant  and  larger  additions  to  the  capital  of  the  country  through  emigration  and  the 
tttablishment  of  business  houses  on  foreign  account. 

1st.  The  receipts  of  California  gold  for  the  next  six  months  will  probably  exceed  $ 6,000,000  per 
month.  The  export  to  Europe  from  New  York  end  Boston  during  the  present  year  has  been  about 


$ 4,000,000  per  month,  fix. : — 
In  January,  .... 

$ 1,206,000 

In  August,  .... 

. • 8,664,000 

February,  • 

. 1,007,000 

September,  .... 

. 3,490,000 

March,  .... 

2,309,000 

October,  .... 

. 1,780,000 

April, 

. 8,482,000 

November,  .... 

. 5,034,000 

May, 

4,506,000 

December,  • 

. 4,600,000 

June, 

July,  .... 

6.462.000 

6.004.000 

Total  from  New  York, 

$42,554,000 

Total  from  Boston,  . 

. 3,628,000 

The  mines  of  Australia  are  also  open  to  the  world,  and  already  the  accession  of  gold  from  that  quarter 
attracts  much  attention  in  the  London  market. 

2d.  The  custom  house  returns  indicate  a largely  diminished  Importation  of  foreign  goods,  as  compared 
with  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  present  year.  When  merchants  are  compelled  to  pay  one  or  two  per 
eaot.  a month  for  money,  to  send  abroad,  they  perceive  the  necessity  of  restricting  their  foreign  business 
to  such  limits  as  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  foreign  debts  without  parting  with  all  our  gold  product.  The 
foreign  imports  into  the  United  States  for  the  late  fiscal  year  are  represented  to  have  been  i 215,000,000. 
Wa  think  the  aggregate  for  1851  - 62  will  not  exceed  this. 
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Notes  on  the  Money  Market. 


The  Treasury  Report  for  this  year  exhibits  an  aggregate  export  trade  from  the  United  States  of 
• 196,669,000  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1851,  vix. : — 


Cotton, 

Cotton  goods,  yarn,  foe.  . 
Tobacco,  .... 
Manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff, 

Oil,  fish,  foe 

Naval  stores,  foe.  . . . 

Beef,  pork,  foe. 


#112,300,000 
. 7,240,000 

9.220.000 
. 1,143,000 

3.294.000 
. 7,847,000 

7.400.000 


Flour,  wheat,  com,  rice,  foe. . . # 16,877,000 

Iron, 2,255,000 

Wearing  apparel,  ....  1,212.000 

Gold  and  silver  coin,  ....  18.069,000 

Miscellaneous,  ....  9,832.000 

Total  for  the  year,  # 196,669,000 


The  present  year's  crop  of  cotton  will  yield,  probably,  2,700,000  bales ; of  which  about  2,000,000  bales 
will  be  exported  to  Europe,  at  an  average  value  of  # 40  per  bale.  We  can,  therefore,  rely  upon  foreign 
credits  to  the  extent  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  This  will  serve  to  discharge  the  present  cash  indebted 
ness  of  our  merchants  and  bankers,  and  also  cover,  largely,  the  importations  of  the  next  six  months. 

The  cotton  statistics  for  the  last  three  years,  up  to  December  20,  are  as  follows : — 


Receipts  since  September  1,  .... 

Exports  from  the  United  States,  .... 

Exports  to  Great  Britain, 

Stock  on  hand  in  New  York  and  other  U.  S.  ports, 


1851. 

186a 

1849. 

bales, 

649,000 

605,000 

656,000 

u 

321,000 

346,300 

288,800 

n 

210,400 

206,600 

158,000 

<1 

276,100 

304,700 

. 377,600 

The  foreign  export  for  the  lata  fiscal  year  was,  according  to  the  custom-house  returns,  rained  at 
# 112,000,000,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  the  export  for  the  present  year  will  be  less.  The  Im- 
ports have  now  largely  diminished,  as  compared  with  the  niue  months  ending  30th  September  last ; and 
we  hope  the  extraordinary  foreign  balances  against  this  country  will  now  be  reduced  so  low  as  to  place 
sterling  exchange  at  the  specie  point 

Among  the  failures  of  the  month  are  the  following : — Messrs.  Hicks  and  Co.,  shipping  merchants, 
Messrs.  James  B.  Smith  and  Co.,  silk  jobbers,  New  York ; Hamden  and  Co.,  Walworth  and  Nason,  Iron- 
tube  manufacturers,  Boston ; Hill  and  McLean,  cotton  factors,  New  Orleans. 

The  late  failure  of  Messrs.  H&rnden,  whose  arrangements  were  extensive  for  the  sale  of  bills  of  ex- 
change on  Ireland  and  England,  has  induced  several  houses  of  established  and  proverbial  ability  to  under- 
take the  sale  of  sterling  bills  in  sums  of  one  pound  or  upwards.  Among  these  firms  we  enumerate 
Messrs.  Blake,  Ward,  and  Co.,  Boston ; Messrs.  Grinnell,  Minturo,  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Duncan,  Sher- 
man, and  Co.,  of  New  York.  A reciprocal  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  London  correspondents  of 
the  latter  house,  by  which  small  drafts  are  Issued  to  emigrants  to  this  country,  negotiable  at  almost 
every  prominent  place  in  the  Union. 

The  leading  stock  movements  of  the  month  have  been,  — 1st.  The  sale  of  Vermont  Central  mortgage 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  #2,000,000  bearing  seven  per  cant.  Interest.  The  lowest  bid  accepted  was  86  psr 
cent.  It  is  understood  that  this  arrangement  will  enable  them  to  resume  payment  soon  after  the  second 
instalment  is  due,  which  will  be  early  in  January,  and  that  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
first  and  second  instalments  of  their  bonds,  nearly  all  their  overdue  paper  will  be  absorbed.  The  stock- 
holders of  Vermont  and  Canada  bold  a meeting  on  the  30th  instant,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  their 
floating  debt,  by  an  issue  of  stock  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  their  liabilities,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  resume  payment,  it  is  believed,  soon  alter  the  Central. 

2d.  The  bonds  of  the  Cleveland,  Paine* vi lie,  and  Ashtabula  Railroad  Company,  bearing  seven  per  cent. 
Interest,  to  the  amount  of  # 200,000.  The  average  price  obtained  was  65$. 

3d.  The  sale  of  # 500,000  New  York  Canal  Certificates.  Bids  were  opened  on  the  23d  instant,  and  tbs 
Whole  was  taken  at  100.25  to  102.63  per  cent.  # 1,000,000  of  the  same  loan  was  taken  in  August  Iasi 
•I  a fraction  above  par,  as  reported  in  our  September  No.  The  recent  price  of  this  loan  was  104  a 106. 

Money  is  scarce  in  the  Western  Cities.  In  Cincinnati  during  the  month,  exchange  on  New  York  bss 
been  sold  as  low  as  4 per  cent,  discount. 

The  latest  advices  from  London  state  that  on  the  6th  Instant  the  British  funds  were  very  sensibly  if 
footed  by  the  sudden  and  astonishing  crisis  In  French  aflkirs,  which  came  to  light  on  the  2d  instant 
Consols  and  railway  shares  experienced  a heavy  falL  Consols  receded  24  per  cent  Railway  shares  in 
some  instances  much  more,  English  shares  falling  more  than  French.  Sardinian  stock  fell  no  lea  than 
five  per  cent. 

On  the  3d,  news  of  the  Paris  Bourse  of  the  last  evening  restored  firmness  to  the  London  market,  and 
Cbnsols  returned  to  within  one  per  cent  of  previous  quotations.  Foreign  and  railway  stocks  rallied  in 
proportion.  The  closing  values  of  the  leading  stocks  on  the  5th  instant  were  as  follows : — Consols  for 
money  and  account,  964  a 96f  ; three  per  cent  reduced,  964  a 96f ; new  three  and  a quarter  per  cents, 
96|;  bank  stock,  2144* 
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THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE?. 

From  the  London  Economist,  September,  1850. 

The  history  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  the  last  three  years  presents 
us  with  some  facts  of  the  deepest  interest,  in  connection  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  a sound  currency.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  in 
March,  1848,  less  than  a month  after  the  revolution  of  February,  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  were  declared  a legal  tender,  and  were  no 
longer  convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  This  law  re- 
mained in  force  until  the  6th  of  August,  1850,  when,  on  the  motion  of 
M.  Gouin,  the  National  Assembly  repealed  it,  and  imposed  upon  the 
bank  the  resumption  of  cash  payments.  For  a space  of  nearly  two 
years  and  a half,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  were  inconvertible  ; 
and  it  is  naturally  regarded  as  a very  singular  and  unlooked-for  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  the  severe  consequences  of  the  revolution  on  the  com- 
merce and  trade  of  the  country,  the  prostration  of  private  credit,  and  the 
deplorable  derangement  of  the  national  finances,  the  Bank  of  France 
lms  stood  through  the  storm  in  a condition  of  perfect  security,  and  en- 
joyed a degree  of  credit  equal  to  what  it  had  at  any  former  period  what- 
ever. The  specie  in  her  vaults  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing ; and  her  notes,  notwithstanding  their  inconvertibility,  have  never, 
except  for  a very  short  period,  and  to  a very  small  extent,  suffered  de- 
preciation. For  a few  weeks,  immediately  after  the  law  of  March,  1848, 
was  passed,  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  France  being  then  confined  to 
notes  of  the  denomination  of  500  francs  (<£20)  and  upwards,  some  in- 
convenience was  experienced  in  obtaining  coin  for  small  payments,  and 
Toil.  I.  50 
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The  Bank  of  France. 

a small  premium,  equal  at  the  highest  to  2j  per  cent,  was  paid  for 
changing  notes  of  a high  denomination.  This  was,  however,  chiefly 
confined  to  Paris,  and  lasted  only  a few  months. 

But  as  there  were  other  changes  which  took  place  in  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  France  about  the  same  period,  which,  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  have  had  a very  important  effect  upon  the  events 
of  the  period  in  question,  it  will  be  convenient  that  we  should,  in  the 
first  place,  clearly  state  what  those  changes  have  been.  The  first 
change  in  the  law  was  made  on  the  10th  of  June,  1847,  to  meet  the 
severity  of  the  monetary  crisis  which  at  that  time  prevailed  throughout 
Europe.  The  following  are  the  changes  of  the  law,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  were  made  : — 

1.  A law  was  passed  on  the  10th  of  June,  1847,  empowering  the 
Bank  of  France  to  issue  notes  of  die  denomination  of  2(H)  f.  (£  8),  — 
the  lowest  denomination  before  being  500  f.  (£  20).  The  first  emission 
of  200  f.  notes  took  place  on  the  28th  of  October,  1847. 

2.  A decree  was  issued  on  the  15th  of  March,  1848,  authorizing  the 
Bank  of  France  to  issue  notes  of  the  denomination  of  100  f.  («£4).  The 
first  emission  of  these  notes  took  place  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

8.  On  the  same  day  (March  15,  1848)  a decree  was  issued  declaring 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  a legal  tender,  and  “ dispensing  with 
(he  obligation  of  paying  in  specie, ” and  limiting  the  emission  to 
350,000,000  f.  (£  14,000,000). 

4.  Two  decrees,  of  the  27th  of  April  and  the  2d  of  May,  1848,  re- 
spectively, provided  for  an  amalgamation  of  the  Bank  of  France  with 
the  Public  Banks  in  the  departments,  and  raised  the  limit  of  the  circula- 
tion from  350,000,000  f.  (£  14,000,000),  as  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  15th 
of  March  for  the  Bank  of  France  alone,  to  452,000,000  f.  (£  18,080,000), 
including  the  branch  banks. 

5.  A law  was  passed  on  the  22d  of  December,  1849,  raising  this 
maximum  to  525,000,000  f.  (£  22,000,000). 

6.  And,  lastly  a law  was  passed  on  the  6th  of  August,  1850,  oblig- 
ing the  Bank  of  France  to  resume  cash  payments. 

These  laws,  it  will  be  observed,  have  relation  to  three  distinct  things. 
1.  They  relate  to  the  denomination  of  the  notes  which  it  was  legal  for 
the  bank  to  issue.  2.  They  relate  to  the  convertibility  of  the  notes  into 
specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  3.  They  relate  to  a maximum  limit  of 
the  circulation.  We  propose  to  confine  our  attention  in  the  first  place  to 
the  first  of  these  subjects,  with  regard  to  which  there  are  many  points  of 
interest  worthy  of  most  attentive  consideration,  independent  of  the  im- 
portant connection  which  we  shall  hereafter  show  subsisted  between  it 
and  the  other  two  subjects  referred  to.  • 

We  need  hardly  recall  to  our  readers  the  intensity  of  the  crisis  of 
1847.  From  January  in  that  year  the  bullion  in  the  Banks  of  England 
and  France  rapidly  diminished,  until  in  April  it  was  reduced  in  the 
former  to  £ 9,337,000,  and  in  the  latter  to  £ 4,200,000,  and  with  every 
indication  that  the  crisis  had  not  reached  the  highest  point.  At  that  time 
the  Bank  of  France  was  limited  by  law  to  the  issue  of  notes  of  500  f. 
(£  20)  and  upwards.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1848,  we  published  an  elab* 
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orate  article  on  44  The  Present  Crisis,  its  Character  and  Remedy,”  in  which 
we  took  a review  of  the  existing  regulations  in  connection  with  the  cur- 
rency of  the  chief  countries  of  Europe.  In  connection  with  the  present 
interesting  inquiry,  and  the  facts  which  the  experience  of  the  last  three 
years  has  brought  to  light,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  what  we  then 
said  in  relation  to  the  currency  of  France:  — 

In  France  the  currency  is  of  a mixed  character,  and  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
economized,  not  only  by  the  use  of  the  deposits  in  the  banks,  but  also  by  a portion  of 
the  circulation  being  in  paper.  We  will  leave  out  of  consideration  the  local  and  pri- 
vate banks,  and  glance  only  at  the  Bank  of  France  as  the  most  important  establish- 
ment. The  business  of  the  Bank  of  France  is,  in  effect,  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  Bank  of  England ; it  is  a bank  of  deposit  and  of  issue,  combined  in  one,  as  the 
Bank  of  England  was  in  form  prior  to  the  bill  of  1844,  and  is  in  reality  still.  The 
Bank  of  France,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  has  a capital  of  its  own,  receives  deposits 
from  its  customers,  issues  notes  payable  on  demand,  and  advances  its  funds  on  public 
securities  and  in  the  discount  of  bills ; and  it  is  thus  enabled,  while  it  affords  great 
facilities  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  by  these  advances  of  capital,  to  pay  a good 
dividend  to  its  proprietors  without  any  charge  to  its  customers.  On  the  18th  of  last 
month,  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  France  stood  thus,  converted  into  sterling 
money : — 

Liabilities.  Assets. 

Circulation  of  notes,  . . . £10,880,000  Bills  under  discount,  Ac.,  . • £9,400,000 

Deposits,  .....  2,730,000  Bullion  or  coin,  ....  4,200.000 

Total  liabilities,  . . . . £ 13,600,000  Total  assets,  ....  13,6UU,UU0 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  payable  on  demand,  and  so,  being  convertible 
into  silver  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  perform  equally  well  all  the  uses  which  coin 
would  perform.  So  that,  compared  with  the  system  used  by  the  Bank  of  Hamburg, 
the  Bank  of  France,  between  its  deposits  and  its  issues,  supplies  capital  which  would 
otherwise  be  in  a great  measure  useless,  to  the  extent  of  £9,400,000.  And  in  order 
to  secure  to  the  public  the  payment  of  their  deposits  and  the  notes  in  circulation,  a re- 
serve of  £4,200,000  in  bullion  remains  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank. 

As  the  Bank  of  France  issues  no  notes  below  the  value  of  Jive  hundred  francs,  or 
£ 20,  the  currency  of  the  country  cannot  by  this  means  be  economized  to  any  greater 
extent  than  notes  of  that  and  higher  denominations  can  be  used.  The  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  currency  is  performed  in  silver.  The  economy,  therefore,  practised  by 
the  Bank  of  France,  though  affording  many  millions  of  capital  to  the  public  (which 
would  otherwise  be  locked  up  un productively)  in  performing  the  functions  of  a circu- 
lating medium,  is  extremely  imperfect  In  notes  of  £20  each,  it  circulates  to 
£9,400,000 ; against  which  it  holds  bullion,  say,  to  the  amount  of  £3,200,000  ; the  re- 
maining £ 1,000,000  of  its  bullion  being  supposed  to  be  held  in  reserve  against  the  de- 
posits. By  this  means,  therefore,  the  capital  of  France  is  thus  economized  or  aug- 
mented by 

The  amount  of  circulation  of  notes, £ 10,890,000 

Deduct  the  bullion  held  in  reserve  to  secure  the  convertibility  of  the  notes,  . . 3,200,000 

Total £7,680,000 

Thus  £ 7,680,000  of  additional  capital  is  obtained  by  France,  just  as  much  as  if  that 
quantity  of  silver  were  dug  from  a mine  in  one  of  her  provinces.  But  still  the  extent 
to  which  this  economy  is  carried  is  extremely  imperfect  Let  us  compare  it  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  see  how  much  more  capital  France  would  really  economize, 
and  render  available  for  all  her  purposes,  if  the  Bank  of  France  carried  the  principle 
to  the  same  extent  as  is  done  bv  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  of  England  issues 
notes  of  the  denomination  of  Ju5  and  upwards.  On  a recent  day  the  whole  circulation 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  thus  composed  : — 

Notes  of  £6,  ....  £6,100,000 

Notes  of  £ 10, 3,900,000 

Notes  of  £ 20  to  £ 100,  both  inclu- 

five,  ••••••  6,700,000 


Notes  of  £200  to  £ 1,000,  both  in- 
clusive, . • • • • £4,300,000 


Total £20,000,000 
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So  that  the  notes  under  £ 20  were  exactly  £ 10,000,000,  and  the  notes  of  £ 20  and  up* 
wards  were  also  £ 10,000,000.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  Bank  of  France  were  to 
extend  their  issue  to  notes  of  the  same  denominations  as  the  Bank  of  England  doe*, 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  smaller  notes  would  bear  the  same  proportion  to  those 
of  £ 20  and  upwards  in  France  as  in  England,  then  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
France  would  be  increased  by  £ 10,880,000  in  addition  to  its  present  amount.  But 
this  additional  circulation  of  notes  would  not  increase  the  circulating  medium  of  France 
by  one  franc,  but  would  only  displace  so  much  silver,  and  liberate  it  from  the  unpro- 
ductive purposes  of  a circulating  medium,  and  give  it  to  the  country  as  an  increased 
amount  of  capital  for  foreign  payments  or  any  other  objects.  In  issuing  this  addi- 
tional quantity  of  notes,  the  bank  would,  of  course,  be  obliged  proportionably  to  in- 
crease its  reserve  of  bullion,  to  secure  their  convertibility  at  all  times.  The  mode 
would  be  thus.  The  bank  would  issue,  in  payment  of  its  deposits,  in  advances 
upon  securities,  and  in  exchange  for  bullion,  the  notes  in  question,  to  the  extent  of 
£10,880,000 ; as  the  bullion  increased  in  its  vaults,  it  would  extend  its  accommodation 
to  the  public  by  additional  discounts  of  bills,  or  it  would  increase  the  amount  of  its 
interest-bearing  securities,  retaining  always  a sufficient  additional  proportion  of  bullion 
to  secure  the  convertibility  of  its  notes.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Bank  of  France  would  stand  thus,  supposing  the  deposits  to  remain  the 
same:  — 


Luununas.  Abuts. 

Circulation, £21,700,000  Securities, £17,060,000 

Deposits, 2,720,000  Bullion  and  coin  held  against  the 

circulation,  ....  6,400,000 

Do.  against  the  deposits,  . . 1,000,000 

Total  liabilities,  . . £24,480,000  Total  assets,  ....  £24,480,000 

So  that  such  a change  would  accomplish  an  economy  of  capital,  thus : — 

Circulation  of  notes,  . £21,760,000 

Deduct  bullion  held  as  a reserve  to  secure  their  convertibility,  . 6,400,000 

Total, £ 16,300,000 

Thus,  besides  absolutely  adding  to  the  capital  of  the  conntix  after  retaining  a cor- 
responding increased  reserve  of  coin,  the  sum  of  £ 7,680,000,  this  step  would  save  the 
country  the  great  expense  caused  by  the  wear  of  the  coin,  and  the  enormous  incon- 
venience which  attends  a circulation  of  Jive-franc  pieces  carried  about  in  bags. 

A month  after  the  date  of  this  article,  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  law 
was  passed  permitting  the  Bank  of  France  to  issue  notes  of  200  f. 
(£  8),  and  on  the  15th  of  the  following  March,  another  law  permitted 
the  issue  of  notes  of  the  denomination  of  100  f.  (£  4) ; at  the  same  time 
the  Bank  of  France  was  relieved  of  the  obligation  of  paying  in  specie. 
The  principles  urged  in  our  article  of  the  8th  of  May,  1847,  had  refer- 
ence only  to  a circulation  convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the 
holder,  and  the  maintenance  of  a sufficient  reserve  of  bullion  to  secure 
such  convertibility,  from  which  a departure  is  at  all  times  most  danger- 
ous ; for  though,  as  we  have  frequently  explained,  depreciation  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  the  absence  of  convertibility,  yet  it  is  the  only 
check  which  can  safely  be  relied  upon  in  order  to  avoid  it.  Owing  to 
the  very  able  management  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  other  causes  to 
which  we  shall  refer  when  we  come  to  treat  of  that  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  depreciation  of  the  notes,  although  inconvertible,  has  been 
avoided.  Paper  and  specie  have  maintained  an  equal  value.  We  are, 
therefore,  justified  in  concluding,  that  the  actual  course  of  the  circula- 
tion and  the  specie  held  by  the  bank  would  have  been  the  same,  had  the 
law  of  March,  1848,  suspending  cash  payments,  not  passed.  Ajs  it  is,  it 
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has  been  a dead  letter.  And  therefore,  in  considering  the  effect  of  the 
laws  of  June,  1847,  and  March,  1848,  permitting  the  bank  to  issue  notes 
of  a lower  denomination,  upon  the  circulation  of  the  bank,  and  the 
economy  of  capital  in  the  form  of  bullion,  we  may  treat  it  as  if  our  con- 
dition of  convertibility  had  really  existed. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  how  far  the  consequences  of  such  a measure, 
anticipated  in  our  article  of  the  8th  of  May,  1847,  have  been  realized. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1848,  the  circulation  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
France  were  as  follows : — 


Circulation.  Bullion. 

Franco.  Franco, 

Parte, 386,600,000  68,430,000 

Branchs*, 16,120,000  43,400,000 

Total, 300,720,000  96,830,000 

Or, X 12,038,800  £ 3,873,200 


We  would  now  call  special  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  circulation 
from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  present  time.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  on  that  day,  and  on  the  2d  of 
each  month  following,  and  distinguishes  the  amount  of  notes  of  each  of 
the  new  denominations  from  those  of  the  old  denominations  prior  to  the 
law  of  June,  1847  : — 

Circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  its  Branches , from  March  15, 
1848,  to  September  2,  1850 ; showing  the  Proportion  of  Notes  of 
the  value  of  100 f.  {£  4),  200 f.  {£  8),  and  500/.  (£  20),  and  up- 
wards. 

L Total  Circulation  of  Paris  and  Branches,  in  Francs. 

II.  Notes  of  lOOf.  (X4),  under  the  law  of  March  15,  1848.  Francs. 

I1L  Notes  of  200  f.  (£  8),  under  the  law  of  June  10, 1847.  Francs. 

IV.  Other  notes  of  500  f.  (£  20)  and  upwards. 


Datm. 

Total, 

100  Franco. 

900  Franco. 

000  Franc*, 

ft. 

1848,  March  16,  . . 

. . 273,000,000 

. . • • 

7,000,000 

266,000,000 

41  April 

% 

« a 226,000,000 

2,000,000 

11,000,000 

282,000,000 

44  May 

«, . . 

. * 311,000,000 

30,000,000 

16,000,000 

265,000,000 

44  Juoa 

a, 

. . 328,000,000 

41,000,000 

20,000,000 

337,000,000 

“ July 

a,  . . 

. . 420,000,000 

60,000,000 

26,000,000 

344,000,000 

“ August  a, 

. . 422,000,000 

66,000,000 

28,000,00 0 

336,000,000 

“ Sept. 

a,  • . 

a . 430,000,000 

61,000,000 

30,000,000 

230,000,000 

“ Oct. 

% • 

. 441,000,000 

65,000,000 

35,000,000 

341,000,000 

“ Nor. 

a,  . . 

a a 482,000,000 

68,000,000 

41,000,000 

373,000,000 

“ Dec. 

a; 

. . 482,000,000 

70,000,000 

60,000,000 

362,000,000 

1849,  Jan. 

% • 

. . 431,000,000 

71,000,000 

66,000,000 

306,000,000 

“ Feb. 

. . 426,000,000 

72,000,000 

66,000,000 

299,000,000 

14  March  2,  . 

a . 419,000,000 

70,000,000 

60,000,000 

299,000,000 

" April 

a, 

440.000,000 

52,000,000 

68,000,000 

330,000,000 

“ May 

2,  . 

. . 416,000,000 

48,000,000 

42,000,000 

326,000,000 

14  Juoa 

* 

400,000,000 

44,000,000 

• 40^000,000 

316,000,000 

“ July 

2,  a a 

. . 403,000,000 

42,000,000 

41,000,000 

320,000,000 

11  August  2, 

. . 414.000,000 

46,000,000 

42,000,000 

327,000,000 

44  SapL 

% * * 

• 412,000,000 

46,000,000 

42,000,000 

226,000,000 

" Oct. 

*, 

. . 432,000,000 

46,000,000 

46,000,000 

232,000,000 

14  Nor. 

a,  . . 

. . 441,000,000 

46,000,000 

48,000,000 

347,000,000 

44  Dae. 

a,  . 

. 440,000,000 

44,000,000 

44,000,000 

362,000,000 

1360,  Jan. 

s,  . . 

. 449,000,000 

43,000,000 

42,000,000 

364,000,000 

50  • 
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.r.  - 

4<hl  ' 

C - 

rf  '■ 

mm** 


2*Zh 


*ti 


mi 

ft"  *•# 


Datea. 

TataL 

100  Franca. 

200  Franca. 

600PYOK4 

fc. 

I860,  Peb. 

a.  • • 

407,000,000 

44,000,000 

44,000,000 

372,000,000 

“ March 

2,  . • 

• 468,000,000 

46,000,000 

46,000.000 

377,000,000 

“ April 

a,  • • 

. 463,000,000 

47,000,000 

60,000,000 

386,000,000 

" Mar 

2,  . • • 

. 486,000,000 

46,000,000 

61,000,000 

389,000,000 

“ June 

2,  . . 

. 481,000,000 

46,000,000 

62,000,000 

383,000,000 

“ July 

a,  . 

. 496,000,000 

47,000,000 

56,000,000 

396,000,000 

“ August  2, 

. 610,000,000 

48,000,000 

66,000,000 

407,000,000 

14  Sept. 

2,  . . . 

. 496,000,000 

62,000,000 

62,000,000 

392,000,000 

This  table  is  extremely  instructive.  But  in  examining  the  results,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  first  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  in  May, 
1848,  the  law  was  passed  amalgamating  the  Bank  of  France  in  Paris 
and  the  banks  in  the  provinces,  and  that  while,  in  the  above  return, 
the  first  three  lines,  15th  March,  2d  April,  and  2d  May,  refer  only 
to  the  Bank  of  France  in  Paris,  the  remainder  of  the  dates  include  the 
circulation  of  the  new  branches,  which  add  100,000,000  f.  to  the  circu- 
lation. Making  allowance  for  this  difference,  the  circulation  of  the  2d 
of  April  would  have  been  395,000,000  f.  (£  15,800,000),  including 
file  branches.  On  the  2d  instant,  the  circulation,  also  including  the 
branches,  was  496,000,000  f.  (£  19,840,000),  showing  an  increase  of 
101,000,000  f.  (£  4,040,000).  But  it  will  be  observed  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  increase  consists  of  notes  of  the  two  newer  and  lower  de- 
nomination of  notes.  At  the  former  date,  April  2,  1848,  they  had  only 
recently  been  adopted,  and  only  the  amount  of  13,000,000  f.  (£  520,000) 
had  then  been  issued  ; at  the  latter  date  there  were  in  circulation,  — 

Franca.  £. 

Of  100  f.  notes, 52,000,000  2,080,000 

200  f.  " 52,000,000  2,080,000 

Total,.  101,000,000  4,160,000 

So  that  of  the  entire  increase  of  101,000,000  f.  {£  4,040,000),  no  less 
than  91,000,000  f.  (£  3,640,000)  consisted  of  the  two  new  and  lower  de- 
nomination of  notes  ; while  the  old  and  high  denomination  of  notes  con- 
tinued almost  stationary  during  the  whole  period;  the  amount  on  the 
2d  of  April,  1848,  including  100,000,000  f.  for  the  branches  not  then 
joined  to  the  Bank  of  France,  was  382,000,000  f.,  and  on  the  2d  in- 
stant, 392,000,000  f.  The  exact  comparison  of  the  two  periods  may 
be  thus  stated  : — 


Circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France. 


April 2,  IMS. 
Franca.  £. 

Notea  of  100  f.  and  200  £,  . . 13,000,000  = 520,000 

Notea  of  500  f.  and  upwards,  — Paris,  282,000,000  ? _ m m 

Do.  Branches, 100,000,000  S 16,280,000 

Total, 396,000,000=16,800,000 


Sept.  2,1850. 
Franca.  £. 

104.000. 000=  4,160,000 

392.000. 000=16,680,000 

496.000. 000  = 19,840,000 


The  fact  is  therefore  established,  that  practically  the  whole  of  the 
large  increase  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France,  during  the  last 
two  years  and  a half,  has  arisen  from  the  issue  of  notes  of  a lower  de- 
nomination. There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  issue  of  the  larger 
notes  would  have  been  differeht  from  the  results  given  above,  had  the 
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lav  remained  unaltered.  The  purposes  for  which  notes  of  large  denomi- 
nations (of  £ 20  and  upwards)  are  usually  required,  are  limited,  and 
they  cannot  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  currency,  in  the  daily 
small  transactions  of  trade.  But  the  issue  of  notes  of  the  lower  denom- 
inations of  £ 4 and  £ 8,  introduced  them  to  purposes  for  which  before 
coin  alone  could  be  used.  Well,  but  every  100  f.  note  that  has  issued  econ- 
omized the  use  of  100  f.  of  silver  coin ; and  as  we  find  that  before  the  expi- 
ration of  one  year,  say  on  the  2d  of  February,  1849,  the  issue  of  100  f.  and 
200  f.  notes  rose  to  no  less  than  127,000,000  f.  (£  5,080,000),  and  with- 
out any  depreciation  in  their  intrinsic  value,  although  inconvertible,  it 
shows  that  coin  to  that  amount  had  been  displaced  from  circulation,  and 
that  in  reality  so  much  capital  had  been  economized  to  France  as  a coun- 
try,— to  the  benefit  of  the  Bank  of  France,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  place, 
which  profited  by  the  increased  circulation,  but  ultimately  to  the  whole 
of  France,  whose  effective  capital  was  thus  much  increased  by  the  change. 

The  first  effect  of  this  economy  of  the  currency  is  no  doubt  to  in- 
crease the  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  received  in  exchange  for  the 
notes  issued,  directly  or  indirectly,  and,  by  thus  placing  at  the  command 
of  the  bank  a larger  amount  of  disposable  capital,  the  next  effect  is  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  and  thus  to  increase  the  facilities  for  trade 
and  commerce.  Now  let  us  see  how  far  this  consequence  was  experi- 
enced from  the  issue  of  these  lower  denominations  of  notes.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  1848,  the  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  in  Paris  and 
the  branches  was  96,830,000  f.  {£  3,873,200) ; on  the  26th  of  October  in 
the  same  year  it  had  increased  to  231,060,000  f.  (£9,242,400),  during 
which  period  the  circulation  of  the  new  denomination  of  notes  increased 
to  112,000,000  f.,  or  £ 4,480,000,  without  leading  to  any  reduction  of 
the  circulation  of  the  old  denomination  of  notes,  and  therefore  displa- 
cing and  economizing  so  much  silver  coin. 

It  was  a matter  of  extreme  surprise  during  1848,  that  the  bullion  in 
the  bank  should  increase  so  rapidly,  considering  the  many  reasons  then 
in  operation  likely  to  produce  a contrary  effect.  During  the  period  to 
which  we  have  referred,  from  April  to  October,  1848,  great  discredit 
prevailed  throughout  France  and  the  Continent  generally,  and  remit- 
tances were  made  in  every  conceivable  shape  to  this  country  for  invest- 
ment, so  that  for  a long  period  the  exchanges  were  much  in  our  favor ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a considerable  drain  of  capital  took  place 
from  France  during  the  period  in  question.  Nevertheless,  the  economy 
effected  in  the  circulation,  by  the  substitution  of  notes  for  coin,  enabled 
France  to  sustain  that  drain  without  any  inconvenience,  and  the  bank  to 
increase  its  bullion  by  upwards  of  £ 4,000,000. 

It  may  perhaps  be  contended’ that  the  inconvertibility  of  the  notes 
protected  the  Bank  of  France  from  a drain.  There  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  such  a supposition.  Had  there  been  a greater  demand  for 
specie  for  export  than  could  be  supplied,  it  would  have  shown  itself  by  a 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  notes,  but  which  did  not  take  place.  And 
in  such  a case,  although  the  bank,  by  being  released  from  the  obligation 
of  cash  payments,  might  have  forcibly  retained  the  bullion  she  held,  yet 
had  there  been  a demand  for  export  greater  than  could  be  supplied,  it  is 
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clear  the  bank  could  not  have  increased  its  amount  of  bullion.  We 
come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same  had  the  bank  continued  to  pay  in  specie  throughout  the  whole 

Ciod.  It  is  then  difficult  to  estimate  the  advantages  which  France 

derived  from  the  introduction  of  these  new  denominations  of  notes, 
by  which  she  was  enabled  thus  to  economize  her  coin,  and  to  increase 
her  effective  capital  to  so  large  an  amount  at  so  critical  a crisis. 
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Coinage  in  France.  — The  following  account  of  the  coinage  of  gold  at  the  Mint 
of  France  for  the  respective  yean  showB  very  remarkable  results:  — 

1846,  value  83^66  1849, value  1,0^389 

1847,  « 308,240  I860, “ 3,407,099 

1848,  « 1,687,908  1851  (ten  months)  . . “ 10,183,398 

Or  at  the  rate  of  over  £ 12,000,000  for  the  year.  Thus  we  see  that  France  has  absorbed 
gold  to  the  amount  of  £ 12,000,000  sterling  during  the  present  year;  and  if  to  this 
amount  we  add  what  has  been  used  in  a similar  way  in  the  United  States,  we  shall  be 
furnished  with  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  has  become  of  the  extraordinary  sup- 
ply  of  gold  during  the  last  two  years  ? The  Economist  says  that  the  £ 1 2,000,000  of 
gold  coined  in  France  has  displaced  an  equal  amount  of  silver  from  the  circulation. 
We  do  not  think  this  is  by  any  means  certain.  Has  it  not  rather  displaced  a consider- 
able  quantity  of  bank-notes  ? The  circulation  of  paper  in  France  on  the  first  and  lail 
of  the  year  might  easily  be  ascertained,  and  would  settle  the  question.  As  respects  the 
United  States,  we  suppose  your  statisticians  will  inform  themselves  of  the  amount  of 

fold  which  has  been  coined  in  1851,  and  the  amount  of  circulation  on  the  1st  of 
anuary,  1851,  and  1st  of  January,  1852  ; we  should  like  to  be  informed  also. — Lcmr 
don  Correspondent  of  the  Nationai  intelligencer , December , 1851. 

The  Bank  op  France.  — A continuous  decline  in  the  bullion  of  the  Bank  of 
France  is  beginning  to  attract  attention.  During  the  past  four  weeks  the  diminution 
has  been  equal  to  an  aggregate  of  £ 800,000.  It  is  attributed  solely  to  the  influence 
of  political  distrust,  which  has  caused  extensive  hoarding,  especially  in  the  provinces, 
the  facilities  for  that  practice  being  greatly  increased  by  the  power,  which  has  existed 
only  during  the  past  year  or  two,  of  obtaining  gold  without  paying  a premium  for  it. 

The  accounts  from  Vienna  show  a further  severe  aggravation  of  the  condition  of  the 
money  market,  a rise  in  the  rate  of  exchange  having  again  taken  place  to  the  extent 
of  2J  per  cent.  The  government,  it  appears,  are  now  purchasers  of  bills  to  cover  the 
drafts  in  London,  which  they  caused  to  be  sold  in  order  to  produce  a sudden  appear- 
ance of  improvement  at  the  time  when  they  brought  forward  the  recent  loan.  A nope 
is  said  to  be  entertained  that  one  effect  of  the  further  adverse  movement  may  be  to  ia- 
duce  foreign  purchases  of  that  loan ; since,  although  its  price  remains  nominally  the 
same,  its  cost  is  of  course  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  increased  sum  obtainable  for 
the  bills  which  in  such  circumstances  would  be  Bold  against  it.  The  state  of  affairs  hi 
' Paris,  however,  apart  from  all  other  circumstances,  is  likely  to  operate  effectually 
against  such  a result. — London  Times , November  10. 

The  Bank  of  France.  — The  Bank  of  France  returns  for  the  week  ending  Thus* 
day  the  18th  of  December,  show  the  following  results  (25  francs  for  XI):  — 

Bullion, X 22,603,341  Private  deports,  ....  £6,561,106 

Bullion  on  deporit,  • . . 193,845  Bille  discounted,  . . . 5,006.079 

Circulation, 23,166,920  Government  securities, . • . 8,501,441 

Public  deposits,  . . . 2,808,908 

By  the  further  decline  in  the  bullion  above  noted,  the  stock  is  reduced  to  twenty-two 
millions  and  a half,  — still  a very  high  figure.  The  falling  off  is  mainly  in  the  depait- 
ments.  The  continuous  increase  in  the  araonnt  of  gold  deposited  with  the  bank  it 
another  feature  worthy  of  attention.  The  increase  in  the  government  securities  is  ap- 
parently caused  by  the  sum  of  10,000,000  f.  having  been  advanced  to  the  city  of  Pant 
on  the  provisional  loan  of  20,000,000  f. 
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Tabu  showing  thi  Bats  or  Exohahob  oh  Enolahd  at  New  Yoke,  fob  tost  factit  or  bach  month,  from  Jam.  1822,  to  Die.  *1850. 
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THE  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES. 

The  preceding  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  exchange  market 
for  each  month  from  January,  1822,  to  December,  1850.  The  prices 
quoted  are  for  No.  1 bills,  or  what  are  now  termed  bankers'  bills.  We 
now  add  the  quotations  for  the  year  1851,  which  will  complete  the  series 
to  this  time. 


i r : 


V det 


5* 


Rates  for  Bankers'  Bills  at  New  York , on  London , Paris , anti  Am- 
sterdam , at  the  Beginning  of  each  Month  in  1851. 


1851. 

London. 

Pari 9. 

Amsterdam. 

Janipry 

i, 

• . . • . 

. . 110*  a 110* 

fit  n*o6t  to 

41*  a 41* 

February 

i, 

. . 109*  a 110 

Bt  12*  abC  10 

41*0  42 

March 

i, 

. . 110  a 110* 

Bt  8*  a 6£  7* 

41*  a 42 

April 

i, 

110*  a 110* 

6 C 11*  a Bt  10 

41*o41* 

May 

i. 

• • • • 

. 110*  a 110* 

6f.  8*a5f.  7* 

41*  a 41* 

June 

i, 

. . 110*  aUOf 

Bt  10  aBC  7* 

. 41*  «41| 

July 

i, 

• • e e e 

. 110*  a 110| 

Bt  8*a6f.  7* 

41*  a 42 

August 

i, 

110*  a 110* 

6f.  11*  a 5f.  10 

41*  *42* 

September  1, 

• • 1 • • 

. . 110  a 110* 

Bt  12*  a Bt  11* 

41  a 41* 

October 

i. 

. . 110*  a no* 

Bt  12 *a6f.  11* 

41  a 41* 

November  1, 

. . 110*  a no* 

Bt  16  a 6f.  13* 

41*  • 41* 

December  1, 

. . no*  a not 

Bt  15  aBt  13* 

41*  a 41* 

The  rates  have  been  remarkably  uniform,  and  have  been  kept  up  by 
the  heavy  importations  of  foreign  goods.  We  annex  a statement  show* 
ing  the  exports  of  coin  for  the  year  1851. 


Shipments  of  Specie  from  the  Port  of  New  York. 


January,  • 

. • 1,266,281 
. 1,007,689 

May, . 

. $4,606,136 

September, 

. §3,490,142 

February, 

June,  . 

. . 6,462,367 

October, 

. 1,779,707 

March, 

. 2,368,861 

July,  . 

. . 6,004,170 

November, 

. 6,033,906 

April,  • 

. 3,482,182 

August, . 

. . 2,663,444 

December,  . 

. 5,665,235 

Total  shipments  from  New  York,  6 43,723,000 ; total  from  Boston, 
$ 4,000,000 ; total  from  Philadelphia,  $ 2,000,000 ; total  for  the  year, 
$49,723,000.  Receipts  for  the  year  from  California,  $43,600,000. 
Difference,  $ 6,123,000.  Coinage  for  the  year  1851,  $ 52,689,000. 

The  official  report  of  the  last  fiscal  year  shows  the  importations  to 
have  been  $215,000,000;  to  which  we  may  add  for  undervaluations 
of  invoices,  10  per  cent.,  $21,500,000,  — equivalent  to  $ 236,500,000. 
While  the  exports  were,  in  the  aggregate,  $ 196,000,000.  Difference  for 
the  year,  $ 40,500,000. 

The  imports  at  New  York  alone  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1851,  were,  $129,208,000  ; viz.  Dutiable  merchandise,  $105,641,000; 
merchandise  free,  $9,687,000 ; merchandise  warehoused,  $ 13,880,000; 
and  the  cash  duties  were  upwards  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  The  du- 
ties  for  each  year  since  1843  were  as  follows : — 


Cash  Duties  received  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 


1861,  . 

. §31,038,320.72 

1848,  . 

• §19,869,668  62 

1845,  . 

. § 18,056,063.18 

I860, 

. 28,047,439  74 

1847, 

. 20,128,052.45 

1844,  . 

. 22,052,756.07 

1849,  . 

. 21,718,624.66 

1846,  . 

17,220,635.84 

1843,  . 

. 11,674,219.31 
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LAWSON’S  HISTORY  OF  BANKING. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BANK. 

Bank  obtain  a Renewal  of  their  Charter  to  1833. — Consideration  given  for  the  same.  — 
A Bank  Clerk  defrauds  the  Corporation  of  £ 300,000.  — His  Trial  and  ingenious  De- 
fence. — Bank  issue  Spanish  Dollars.  — Bullion  Committee  1810.  — Penalty  for  Selling 
Gold  Coin.  — Bank  issue  3s.  and  1*.  6 d.  Silver  Tokens.  — Act  withdrawing  the  Tokens. 

— Issue  of  New  Coin  of  Gold  and  Silver.  — Summary  of  the  Acts  on  the  Restriction  of 
Gish  Payments. — Peers  Bill. — Consequences  thereof.  — Panic  among  the  Bankers. — 
Description  of  the  Panic  by  a Bank  Director.  — Schemes  and  Bubbles  0/M824  and  1825. 

— Opposition  of  the  Bank  to  the  Government  Proposition  to  improve  the  Banking  System. 

— Act  legaliziny  the  Formation  of  Joint  Stock  Bunks.  — Establishment  of  Branches  by 
the  Bank  of  England. — Correspondence  on  renewing  the  Charter , 1833.  — Result  thereof. 

— Regulations  of  the  Bank  rendered  impracticable.  — Loan  of  £ 20,000,000  to  emancipate 
the  Slaves.  — Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter , 1844.  — Copy  of  the  Act  7 and  8 Vic.  c.  32. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  bank  stock,  held  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1800,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Bank  should  make  an 
offer  to  the  government  to  advance  towards  the  public  service,  on  or  be- 
fore the  5th  of  April  next,  the  sum  of  three  millions,  on  the  security 
of  Exchequer  bills  payable  on  the  5th  of  April,  1806,  but  without  inter- 
est. The  Parliament  accepted  the  offer,  and  in  consideration  thereof 
prolonged  the  Company's  privileges,  excluding  all  companies  in  Eng- 
land consisting  of  more  than  six  partners  from  banking  operations,  from 
the  1st  of  August,  1813,  the  time  at  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
expired,  till  the  1st  of  August,  1833,  with  one  year’s  notice  after  that 
day. 

On  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
stated,  that  the  proposal  was  made  by  the  Bank  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  some  influential  parties  in  the  city  to  form  a 
rival  chartered  bank,  and  that  the  directors  were  consequently  desirous  of 
preventing  such  a measure.  Mr.  Thornton,  one  of  the  directors,  and  a 
member  of  the  House,  stated  that,  “ if  the  exclusive  privilege  should  be 
allowed  to  expire  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  the  Bank  must  neverthe- 
less remain  an  incorporated  body  till  the  last  penny  of  the  national  debt 
was  paid.” 

In  the  month  of  July,  1803,  Robert  Astlett,  a nephew  of  Abraham 
Newland,  and  a clerk  in  the  Bank,  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
defrauding  the  corporation  of  Exchequer  bills  to  an  enormous  amount. 
This  trial  was  remarkable  for  the  defence  set  up  by  the  prisoner’s  coun- 
sel Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Erskine,  who  took  an  exception  to  the  indict- 
ment from  the  fact  that  the  Exchequer  bills  in  question  were  signed  by 
a party  not  authorized  by  the  act  of  Parliament  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Exchequer  bills  were  issued. 

He  therefore  maintained  that  they  were  not  Exchequer  bills  at  all ; 
they  were  not  government  securities,  nor  any  thing  that  the  court  could 
m.  i.  51  59 
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recognize  as  a species  of  property,  being  simply  so  many  pieces  of 
paper.  He  added,  “ that  the  foundation  of  the  argument  used  by  the 
counsel  for  the  Bank  was,  that  the  Bank  Act  makes  it  a capital  felony  for 
any  person  to  embezzle  the  securities  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  per- 
son being  a servant  of  the  Bank,  and  being  intrusted  with  them  ; but  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  learned  counsel  to  prove,  that  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  had  embezzled  the  property  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  signa- 
ture to  the  Exchequer  bills,  as  they  were  called,  had  no  more  validity 
than  if  they  had  been  signed  by  the  officer  of  this  court.” 

This  ingenious  defence  succeeded  ; the  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the 
judges,  acquitted  the  prisoner.  He  was  subsequently  tried  on  another 
indictment,  and  was  found  guilty  and  confined  in  Newgate  for  many  years. 

It  appears  by  a statement  made  by  the  Governor  at  a general  meet- 
ing of  the  proprietors  held  on  the  14th  of  July,  1803,  that  the  loss  which 
the  Bank  sustained  by  Mr.  Astlett  was  about  £ 320,000 ; yet,  although 
this  amount  nearly  equalled  the  entire  dividend  of  the  half-year, 
such  was  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Bank  that  they  were  able  to  divide 
as  usual. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1804,  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  gave  notice  by  public  advertisement  that,  with  the  approbation 
of  his  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  they  had  caused  dollars  to  be  stamped 
at  Mr.  Boulton’s  manufactory  with  his  Majesty’s  head,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion, “ Georgius  III.  Dei  Gratia  Rex,”  and  Britannia,  with  the  words 
“ Five  Shilling  Dollar,  Bank  of  England,  1804,”  on  the  reverse.  On 
the  first  appearance  of  these  tokens,  the  glaring  impropriety  of  an  in- 
scription composed  of  two  languages  was  much  animadverted  upon,  it 
then  being  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  known  in  England. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  had  by  this  time  increased  so  much  that,  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1804,  a resolution  was  passed  granting  to  the 
holders  of  bank  stock  a bonus  of  five  per  cent,  on  their  stock  ; and  the 
directors  also  agreed  to  pay  the  property  tax ; it  was  at  the  same  time 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  salaries  of  the  directors  should  for  the 
future  be  doubled.  Previous  to  this  meeting  they  received  £ 150  per 
annum  each. 

It  appears,  by  a return  of  the  amonnt  of  commercial  paper  discounted 
by  the  Bank,  that  in  the  year  1810  the  largest  amount  ever  advanced  by 
the  Bank  occurred,  viz.  the  sum  of  £ 20,000,000,  on  which  they  re- 
ceived as  profit,  £ 1,024,933. 

A few  years  after  this,  silver  became  so  scarce  and  the  current  coin- 
age so  depreciated,  that  the  Bank  of  England,  having  a large  quantity 
of  Spanish  dollars  in  their  possession  which  would  not  circulate,  obtained 
the  shnetion  of  the  government  to  issue  these  dollars  with  a small  head 
of  George  the  Third  stamped  on  the  head  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and 
to  issue  the  same  for  5s.  6d.  each.  This  proceeding  gave  rise  to  still 
more  derisive  observations  than  the  case  of  the  Birmingham  dollars. 
The  following  is  a specimen  : — 

“ The  Bank,  to  make  their  Spanish  dollars  current  pass, 

Stamped  the  head  of  a fool  on  the  head  of  an  ass.” 

According  to  the  mint  regulations  of  England  and  France  at  this  time, 
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twenty-five  francs  twenty  centimes  in  France  were  equal  to  one  pound 
sterling  in  England  ; but  in  consequence  of  an  excess  of  bills  drawn  by 
the  commissariat  and  other  agents  of  the  English  government,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expenses  of  the  war  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  one 
pound  sterling  in  France  would  not  obtain  more  than  twenty  francs. 
Consequently,  as  long  as  gold  could  be  obtained  in  England  at  the  mint 
price  of  11s.  10£d.  per  ounce,  it  yielded  a profit  in  France  of  upwards 
of  twenty  per  cent,  against  the  rate  of  exchange ; but  such  a disparity 
of  value,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  excited  a spirit  of  speculation 
and  competition  which  raised  the  price  of  gold  to  a premium  equal  to 
the  discount  on  the  bills;  so  that  in  May,  1809,  gold  commanded  £ 1 
11s.  per  ounce. 

In  February,  1810,  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  bullion,  and  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  of  the 
exchanges  between  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  This  committee 
sat  from  the  22d  of  February  to  the  25th  of  May,  during  which  time 
thirty  different  persons,  whose  trading  transactions  and  influence  were 
thought  to  be  such  as  qualified  them  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject, 
were  examined  ; but  whether  ignorant  of  the  combination  of  causes  that 
did  in  reality  produce  the  disparity  between  the  mint  and  the  trading 
price  of  gold,  or  whether  selfish  motives  led  them  to  conceal  their  better 
judgment,  certain  it  is  that,  although  much  interesting  matter  of  fact  is 
here  and  there  interspersed  through  the  different  parts  of  the  evidence, 
as  a whole  it  was  completely  destitute  of  every  thing  like  a solution  of 
the  question  proposed. 

The  labors  of  the  committee  proved  futile ; for  bullion  continued  to 
advance  in  price,  and  the  exchanges  progressively  to  depreciate,  until 
the  18th  of  September,  1812,  when  gold  reached  .£5  11s.  per  ounce, 
whilst  the  mint  price  remained  at  £ 3 17s.  10£d.  per  ounce. 

It  is  singular  to  trace  the  opinions  held  by  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  relative  to  the  exchanges,  which,  as  appears  by  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Bullion  Committee,  were  mysteries  which  the  directors 
did  not  understand ; their  testimony  on  this  head  is  somewhat  positive, 
and  as  a curiosity  we  extract  the  following  : — 

At  page  96,  Mr.  Fearse,  Governor  of  the  Bank,  states : 44 1 cannot 
see  how  the  amount  of  bank-notes  can  operate  upon  the  price  of  bullion 
or  the  state  of  the  exchanges ; and  therefore  I am  individually  of  opin- 
ion that  the  price  of  bullion  or  the  state  of  the  exchanges  can  never  be 
a reason  for  lessening  the  amount  of  bank-notes  to  be  issued.” 

Mr.  Whitmore. — 44  I am  so  much  of  the  same  opinion,  that  I never 
think  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the  price  of  gold  or  the  state  of  the  ex- 
changes, on  the  days  on  which  we  make  our  advances.” 

Page  144.  Mr.  Harman,  a Bank  Director.  — 44 1 must  very  materially 
alter  my  opinion,  before  I can  suppose  that  the  exchanges  will  be  influ- 
enced by  any  modification  of  our  paper  currency.” 

Most  of  the  merchants  examined  by  the  committee  spoke  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  regulating  the  issue  of  paper  by  the  state  of  the  exchange  with 
the  greatest  disdain  ; and  so  rooted  was  the  opinion  among  practical 
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men  that  the  Bank  issues  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  exchanges,  that  in 
the  year  1819  the  directors  entered  in  their  minutes  a formal  resolution 
to  that  effect. 

Nevertheless,  the  absurd  doctrine,  as  it  was  termed,  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  economists  of  1810,  has  been  of  late  years  adopted  by  the 
Bank  directors  as  the  rule  by  which  they  regulate  their  proceedings. 
The  resolution  of  1819  was  rescinded  in  1827,  when  the  Bank  issues 
were  governed  by  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  or,  in  other  words,  they 
are  increased  when  bullion  is  sent  into  the  Bank,  and  diminished  when 
notes  are  sent  in  for  gold. 

The  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  gave  rise  to  numerous 
publications  on  the  subject ; but  none  of  them  contained  so  many  bitter 
reflections,  or  created  so  great  a sensation,  as  that  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  desirous  of  showing  that  the  profits  de- 
rived from  the  suspension  of  payments  were  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
Bank,  the  public  having  neither  participation  in  them,  nor  any  considera- 
tion for  interfering  in  their  behalf. 

The  Bullion  Committee  having  in  their  report  proposed  to  allow  the 
Bank  two  years  to  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  such 
proposition  was  considered  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors  as  a gross  in- 
fringement of  their  charter.  One  of  them,  addressing  the  chair,  said, 
44  Let  the  government  pay  us  the  eighteen  millions  they  owe  us,  and  we 
will  make  up  the  remaining  two  millions  by  subscription  among  our- 
selves within  an  hour,  so  as  immediately  to  discharge  all  our  notes.” 
This  lofty  language  was  strongly  animadverted  upon  by  Mr.  Huskisson. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  with  respect  to  the  eighteen  millions  due  by 
the  government  was,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  was  advanced  by 
the  Bank  at  each  successive  renewal  of  their  charter,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  enjoying  the  exclusive  privilege  of  banking;  and,  as  the  charter 
had  then  twenty  years  to  run,  the  money  was  not  really  due  by  the  gov- 
ernment till  that  period  had  expired. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1810,  an  act  was  passed  in  which,  among  other 
things,  it  was  enacted,  that  “the  current  gold  coin  should  not  be  re- 
ceived or  paid  for  more  than  the  true  lawful  value,  either  in  lawful 
money  or  in  any  note  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  in  any  silver 
token  or  tokens  issued  by  the  Bank,  or  by  any  or  all  of  the  said  means, 
wholly  or  partly,  or  by  any  other  means,  device,  shift,  or  contrivance 
whatsoever,  on  pain  that  the  offender  therein  should  be  deemed  and  ad- 
judged guilty  of  a misdemeanor.”  It  was  further  enacted,  under  the 
same  penalty,  that  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  not,  by  any 
means,  be  received  or  paid  for  less  than  the  amount  of  lawful  money 
expressed  therein,  except  only  lawful  discount  on  such  as  should  not  be 
payable  on  demand. 

The  above  act  bears  a singular  contrast  with  a notice  issued  by  the 
Bank  on  the  18th  of  March  of  the  same  year,  which  notice  stated  that, 
since  the  issue  of  the  dollars  at  five  shillings  each,  silver  had  risen  in 
value,  and  that  they  had  given  orders  to  their  cashiers  to  receive  all 
such  Bank  dollar  tokens  at  the  rate  of  fve  shillings  and  sixpence  each. 

A few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  above  act,  it  was  put  in  force 
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against  a person  of  the  name  of  De  Yonge,  who  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  selling  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  for  more  than  its  legal 
value.  It  appeared  on  the  trial,  that  De  Yonge  had  sold  guineas  of 
standard  weight  as  light  coin,  at  24 s.  6d.  each. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges  in  this  case  was,  “ that  the  ex- 
change described  on  this  record,  that  is,  of  guineas  for  bank-notes,  tak- 
ing such  guineas  at  a higher  value  than  they  were  current  for  under 
the  King’s  proclamation,  was  not  an  offence  against  the  5th  and  6th  of 
£dward  VI.,  upon  which  the  indictment  was  founded.”  The  absurdity 
of  the  proceeding  was  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  had  the  guineas  been 
really  light,  and  had  been  sold  at  24*.  6 d.  each,  there  would  have  been 
no  prosecution. 

At  this  period  of  our  history  — and  the  fact  deserves  to  be  recorded 
— guineas,  which  by  law  were  worth  no  more  than  21*.  each,  were 
salable  on  the  Continent  for  29*.,  the  effect  of  which  price  on  the 
course  of  exchange  may  be  thus  instanced.  A parcel  of  goods  bought 
in  London  for  £ 500  might  have  been  sold  on  the  Continent  for  400 
guineas.  Yet,  for  the  400  guineas,  the  merchant  might  have  obtained 
from  his  banker  £ 580,  or  552  guineas  and  8*. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1811,  the  Bank  issued  silver  tokens  for  three  shil- 
lings and  one  shilling  and  sixpence ; and,  according  to  the  public 
papers,  counterfeits  for  those  of  three  shillings  appeared  within  a week 
after  the  genuine  ones  had  been  put  in  circulation. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1812,  the  act  of  the  44th  Geo.  III.  c.  71,  so 
far  as  it  related  to  the  dollars  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  was  re- 
newed from  the  1st  of  August  then  next  ensuing,  and  extended  to  the 
tokens  for  three  shillings  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  the  punish- 
ment for  counterfeiting  was  altered  to  transportation  for  life. 

From  an  account  which  was  delivered  by  the  Bank  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  appears  that,  from  the  year  1804  to  1815,  both  inclusive, 
the  Bank  had  issued  in  dollars  at  five  shillings  and  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence each,  and  in  tokens  for  three  shillings  and  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence, to  the  amount  of  £ 4,457,649  4*.  6d. ; and  that  the  receipt  of 
Bank  dollars  and  tokens  in  1816  had  exceeded  that  sum  by  the  sum  of 
£ 105,859  3*.  6d. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1817,  an  act  was  passed,  which  declared,  that  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  continue  in  circulation  the  dollars  and  tokens 
of  the  Bank  of  England  ; and  ordering  that  they  should  not  be  paid  or 
received  after  the  25th  of  March,  1818,  on  penalty  of  paying  for  every 
such  dollar,  &c.,  uttered,  offered,  or  tendered  in  payment,  any  sum  not 
exceeding  five  pounds,  nor  less  than  forty  shillings,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  who  should  hear  and  determine  such 
offence.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  act  to  prevent  the  tokens,  &c. 
from  being  presented  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  payment  until  the 
25th  of  March,  1820,  or  to  restrain  or  prevent  any  person  from  selling 
them  as  old  silver  at  the  current  price,  and  without  regard  to  the  nomi- 
nal or  real  value  at  which  they  were  circulated. 

In  cpnsequence  of  this  act,  the  Bank  issued  a notice,  that,  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  August,  all  the  tokens,  &c.  would  be  exchanged  at  the 
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Bank  either  for  gold  or  silver,  current  coin  of  the  realm,  or  for  the  notes 
of  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  This 
notice  was  repeated  on  the  12th  of  February,  1818,  and  the  same  was 
sent  to  all  the  postmasters,  with  a request  that  they  would  put  it  up  in 
some  public  part  of  their  respective  towns. 

In  order  to  supply  the  place  of  these  tokens  when  they  should  be 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  12th  of  March,  gave  notice 
by  public  advertisement,  that,  from  and  after  the  19th  day  of  that  month, 
“ they  would  be  ready  to  issue  to  each  of  the  bankers  in  London  current 
silver  coin  of  the  realm  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  in  ex* 
change  for  bank-notes,  provided  application  should  be  made  for  the 
same  before  the  5th  of  July.” 

According  to  an  account  delivered  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1818,  there  had  been  coined  up  to  that  day : — 

Inued  to  the  Boat. 

Gold.  — Sovereigns,  . . . £ 5,406,517  £ 3,224,025  0 

Half-sovereigns,  . . 3,103,474  1 ,037 ,295  0 

Of  these  there  had  been  issued  from  the  Bank : — 

Sovereigns, £ 2,848,067  0 

Half-sovereigns, 646,942  10 

Silver.  — Shillings,  . . . 50,490,000  in  number. 

Sixpences,  . . . 30,436,560  in  number. 

The  number  of  half-crowns  is  not  specified  in  this  return  ; but  in  a 
former  account  of  the  silver  coinage,  presented  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1818,  it  appears  that  1,125,630  of  those  pieces  had  been  coined. 

A sovereign  of  standard  weight  contains  5 pennyweights  and  3£ 
grains  of  gold  ; and  a pound  of  gold  of  the  standard,  or  mint,  price  of 
£ 3 17*.  10£d.  per  ounce,  is  worth  £ 46  14*.  6 d. ; and  when  guineas  of 
the  standard  weight  of  5 pennyweights  9J  grains  were  in  circulation,  a 
pound  of  gold  could  be  divided  and  made  into  44$  guineas ; but  it  is  im- 
possible to  coin  a pound  of  gold  into  sovereigns,  or  pay  sovereigns  for  a 
pound  of  gold,  without  the  aid  of  silver. 

The  following  summary  of  the  various  acts  of  Parliament,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  is  a 
proof,  if  any  is  wanted,  that  the  measure  recommended  by  the  minister 
was  never  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a temporary  ex- 
pedient to  meet  a sudden  emergency,  and  renewed  from  time  to  time 
for  such  periods  as  the  Bank  of  England  required. 

1797.  The  first  act  confirming  and  continuing  the  restriction  con- 
tained in  the  minute  of  council  of  the  26th  of  February,  1797,  was 
passed  on  the  3d  of  May,  1797,  and  was  to  be  in  force  till  the  24th  of 
June,  1797.  The  restriction  was  further  continued,  by  an  act  passed  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1797,  until  one  month  after  the  commencement  of  the 
then  next  session  of  Parliament.  By  another  act,  passed  on  the  30th 
of  November  in  the  same  year,  the  restriction  was  further  continued 
until  one  month  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  a definitive  treaty  of 
peace. 
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1799.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1799,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  in  pur- 
suance of  a power  granted  to  them  by  the  act  of  Parliament  referred  to, 
gave  notice  that  on  the  14th  of  that  month  they  would  pay  in  cash  all 
fractional  sums  under  five  pounds ; and  that  on  the  1st  of  February, 

1800,  they  would  pay  cash  for  all  notes  of  one  and  two  pounds  dated 
prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  1798,  or  exchange  them  for  new  notes  of  the 
same  value,  at  the  option  of  the  holders. 

1802.  By  another  act,  passed  on  the  *30th  of  April,  1802,  the  restric- 
tion was  continued  until  the  1st  of  March,  1803.  On  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1803,  it  was  further  continued  until  the  expiration  of  six  weeks 
from  the  commencement  of  the  then  next  session  of  Parliament.  On 
the  13th  of  December,  1803,  the  country  being  then  again  at  war,  it 
was  further  continued  until  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a definitive 
treaty  of  peace.  By  an  act  passed  on  the  18th  of  July,  1814,  the  restric- 
tion upon  the  Bank  was  continued  until  the  25th  of  March,  1815,  and  it 
was  further  continued  by  an  act  passed  on  the  23d  of  March,  1815,  to 
the  5th  of  July,  1816.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1816,  an  act  was  passed 
by  which  — after  reciting  in  the  preamble  u that  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  the  Bank  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  return  to  the  payment  of  its 
notes  in  cash,  and  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  provisions  of  the  former 
acts  should  be  further  continued,  in  order  to  afford  time  to  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  to  make  such  preparation  as  to  their  discretions  and  experi- 
ence might  appear  most  expedient  for  enabling  them  to  resume  pay- 
ments in  cash,  without  public  inconvenience,  and  at  the  earliest  period ; 
and  that  a time  should  be  fixed  at  which  the  said  restriction  should 
cease” — it  was  enacted,  that  the  said  restriction  should  be  continued 
until  the  5th  of  July,  1818. 

1818.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1818,  another  act  was  passed,  by  which, 
after  reciting  in  the  preamble  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  Bank 
of  England  should  return,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  payment  of  its 
notes  in  cash,  and  that  unforeseen  circumstances  which  had  occured 
since  the  passing  of  the  last  of  the  preceding  acts  had  rendered  it  ex- 
pedient that  the  restriction  should  be  further  continued,  and  that  another 
period  should  be  fixed  for  the  termination  thereof,  the  restriction  was 
further  continued  until  the  5th  of  July,  1819.  In  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1819,  a Committee  of  Secrecy  was  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
state  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  at  the  period  fixed  by  law,  and  into  such 
other  matters  as  were  connected  therewith. 

The  report  of  this  committee  determined  ministers  on  proposing  to 
Parliament  measures  for  the  prospective  resumption  of  cash  payments. 

Certain  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  that 
effect,  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  a bill,  commonly  known  as 
PeePs  Bill,  and  which  provided  for  the  gradual  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  Bank  of  England. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  was  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  1st  of  February,  1820  ; and  from  that  time  till 
the  1st  of  October  in  the  same  year  the  Bank  was  required  to  pay  its 
notes  in  bullion  of  standard  fineness,  at  the  rate  of  £ 4 Is.  per  ounce. 
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From  the  1st  of  October,  1820,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  price  of 
bullion  was  reduced  to  £ 3 19*.  6d.  per  ounce. 

From  the  last-mentioned  day,  bullion  might  be  demanded  for  notes  at 
the  mint  price  of  £ 3 17*.  lOJd.  per  ounce  ; and  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1823,  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  might  be  demanded  in  pay- 
ment for  the  notes  of  the  Bank. 

1825.  Soon  after  the  passing  of  Peel’s  bill,  the  Bank  of  England  be- 
gan to  accumulate  their  stock  of  gold,  which  at  one  time  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  £ 20,000,000.  In  the  month  of  February,  1825, 
the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  bank  was  reduced  to  £ 8,857,000,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  was  in 
round  numbers  £ 20,000,000,  whilst  the  means  of  paying  that  sum  in 
gold,  which  the  Bank  were  bound  to  do  by  Peel’s  bill,  had  been  reduced 
to  the  paltry  sum  of  £ 426,000  in  coin,  and  £ 601,000  in  bullion. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Harman  stated,  in  his  examination  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1826,  that  he  did  not  recollect 
the  precise  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank  coffers  at  the  latter  end  of  De- 
cember, 1825,  but  that  it  was  miserably  low.  “ The  timely  issue  of  the 
one-pound  notes  worked  wonders,  and  it  was  by  great  good  luck  we  bad 
the  means  of  doing  it ; for  it  happened  that  an  old  box,  containing  a quan- 
tity of  one-pound  notes,  had  been  overlooked,  and  they  were  forthcom- 
ing at  the  lucky  moment.  This,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  saved  the 
country.”  Thus  were  we  indebted  to  the  contents  of  an  old  box,  which 
had  been  overlooked,  and  was  “ forthcoming  at  the  lucky  moment,”  for 
saving  the  country  from  irremediable  ruin  in  the  year  1825,  as  we  have 
been  indebted  to  an  order  in  Council  for  saving  the  country  in  1797. 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe  the  general  consternation 
of  the  metropolis  at  this  period.  No  event  ever  gave  so  great  a blow  both 
to  trade  and  public  credit  A universal  bankruptcy  was  expected  ; the 
stoppage  of  almost  every  banking-house  in  London  was  looked  for  ; and 
the  whole  city  was  panic-struck.  Confidence  and  credit  were  almost 
entirely  suspended. 

One  of  the  largest  northern  country  banks  was  the  first  to  give  way  to 
the  general  pressure  ; and  the  alarm  once  excited  soon  became  general 
all  over  the  country.  In  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  above  seventy 
banking  establishments  were  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  very  large 
advances  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  ; and  the  run  upon  the  Bank 
for  cash  to  supply  the  wants  of-  the  country  banks  was  so  heavy,  that,  to 
save  itself  from  absolute  failure,  it  had  recourse,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  to  an  issue  of  one-pound  notes  amounting  to  upwards  of  one 
million. 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Harman,  we  find  that  the  Bank  made  a 
formal  communication  to  the  government  for  an  order  in  Council  to  re- 
strain the  payment  in  gold  ; but  this  the  government  resisted  from  first 
to  last. 

The  issue  of  the  one-pound  notes  was  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  effects.  They  were,  readily  received  by  the  public  in  ex- 
change for  those  of  provincial  bankers,  and  the  demand  for  bullion  from 
the  country  ceased.  During  this  period  the  Bank  of  England,  as  ap- 
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pears  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ward,  sustained  a loss  in  the  repurchase 
of  bullion  to  the  amount  of  £ 100,000. 

The  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Richards,  the  Deputy  Governor  of 
the  Bank,  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  so  graphically 
descriptive  of  the  state  of  London  at  this  period,  that  we  cannot  omit 
giving  it  a place  in  our  history.  It  is  taken  from  the  short-hand  writer’s 
notes,  and  was  nearly  in  the  following  words : — 

41 1 think,”  says  Mr.  Richards,  M it  must  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  that  the 
Bank  began  very  seriously  to  contemplate  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  speculations 
and  of  various  circumstances  that  were  going  forward.  That  increased  in  October 
and  November,  when  there  continued  to  be  a very  great  demand  for  gold,  which  1 
think  began  about  April ; and,  I believe,  it  advanced  down  to  the  first  Saturday  in  De- 
cember. Not  only  the  Bank,  but,  I believe,  every  man’s  mind  connected  with  the  city, 
was  in  an  extreme  state  of  excitement  and  alarm.  I think  I can  recollect,  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  December,  having  come  home  after  a very  weary  and  anxious  day  from 
the  Bank,  receiving  a visit  from  two  members  of  this  committee,  and  one  of  our  bank- 
ers, at  my  own  house,  stating  a difficulty  in  which  a banking-house  near  to  the  Bank 
was  placed.  I will  not  assert  it,  but  I believe  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  take  care  of 
the  clearing  of  that  house  that  evening,  so  as  that  it  might  fulfil  its  engagements. 
The  object  of  that  visit  was  to  ascertain  what  would  be  my  views  upon  the  subject.  I 
was  called  upon  because  the  Governor  was  particularly  connected  with  the  house  of  Pole 
&,  Co.  by  marriage  and  other  circumstances  of  relationship.  After  speaking  upon  the  sub- 
ject for  some  time,  I was  pretty  sure  that  I could  answer  for  the  firmness  of  the  Bank; 
and  I ventured  to  encourage  these  gentlemen  to  hope  that,  upon  any  thing  like  a fair 
statement,  the  Bank  would  not  let  this  concern  fall  through.  It  was  agreed  that  upon 
the  following  morning  (Sunday)  we  should  meet  as  many  directors  as  I could  get  to- 
gether, with  the  three  gentlemen  who  had  called  upon  me,  at  the  house  of  one  of  them, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  some  eminent  merchants,  friends  of  the  house,  should  also 
be  called  to  the  meeting  to  assist  with  their  opinion.  We  so  met ; and,  after  hearing 
all  the  facts,  which  were  collected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  bankers  and  the  mer- 
chants present,  the  directors  authorized  their  chair  to  say  that  assistance  should  not  be 
wanting.  It  was  agreed  that  £ 300,000  should  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Pole  & 
Co.  the  next  morning,  for  which  the  Bank  was  to  receive,  and  did  receive,  as  securi- 
ties, a number  of  bills  of  exchange  and  notes  of  hand ; and,  over  and  above,  a mort- 
gage on  Sir  Peter  Pole’s  property,  which  was  to  ride  over  the  whole.  They  fought  it 
through  till  Thursday  or  Friday  pretty  manfully,  and  up  to  Saturday  evening,  when 
their  position  was  such  that,  without  the  assistance  of  the  same  eminent  individuals 
who  had  taken  part  before,  the  clearing  would  not  have  gone  right.  Sunday  passed; 
and  on  Monday  morning  the  storm  began;  and  till  Saturday  night  it  raged  with  an  in- 
tensity that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe.  On  Saturday  night  it  had  somewhat 
abated.  The  Bank  had  taken  a firm  and  deliberate  resolution  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  country  as  far  as  their  humble  efforts  would  go.  In  the  following  week 
things  began  to  get  a little  more  steady ; and  by  the  24th.  what  with  the  one-pound 
notes  which  had  gone  out,  and  other  things,  people  began  to  be  satisfied  ; and  then  it 
was,  for  the  first  time  in  a fortnight,  that  those  who  had  been  busied  in  that  terrible 
6cene  could  recollect  that  they  had  families  who  had  some  claim  upon  their  attention. 
It  happened  to  me  not  to  see  my  children  for  that  week.” 

It  appears  from  a published  table  of  the  schemes  and  bubbles  project- 
ed in  1824  that  they  amounted  in  number  to  243  ; that  the  amount  of 
capital  proposed  to  be  subscribed  on  these  schemes  was  £ 248,000,000  ; 
that  the  amount  actually  paid  up  was  £ 43,062,608 ; and  that  the  bal- 
ance due  on  the  whole  of  them  at  the  close  of  the  year  1825  was 
.£204,937,392.  Numerous  other  schemes,  to  which  equal  publicity  was 
not  given,  are  known  to  have  been  projected  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  ; and  without  exaggeration  it  may  be  inferred  — though  the 
statement  may  astonish  dupes  and  directors  — that  the  bubble  mania,  if 
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carried  into  execution  to  its  meditated  extent,  would  have  required  (if  it 
could  have  been  procured)  a capital  of  £ 350,000,000  sterling. 

1826.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1826,  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  F.  J.  Robinson,  transmitted  to  the  Bank  of 
England  a paper  containing  their  views  on  the  then  state  of  the  banking 
system  of  this  country,  with  their  suggestions  thereupon,  a few  of  which 
we  shall,  in  an  abridged  form,  present  to  our  readers. 

i 

“ We  believe  that  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  for  the  last  century  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  general  wisdom,  justice,  and  fairness  of  the  dealings  of  the  Bank ; and 
we  further  think  that  during  a great  part  of  that  time  it  may  have  been  in  itself  and  by 
itself  fully  equal  to  all  the  important  duties  and  operations  confided  to  it.  But  the 
progress  of  the  country  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  in  every  branch  of  indus- 
try, in  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation,  has  been  so  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive, as  to  make  it  no  reflection  upon  the  Bank  of  England  to  say,  that  the  instru- 
ment which  by  itself  was  fully  adequate  to  former  transactions,  is  no  longer  sufficient, 
without  new  aids,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  times.  We  have  to  a consider- 
able degree  the  proof  of  this  position  in  the  veiw  establishment  of  so  many  country 
banks.  Within  the  memory  of  many  living,  and  even  in  some  of  those  now  engaged 
in  public  affairs,  there  were  no  country  banks,  except  in  a few  of  the  great  commercial 
towns. 

44  If  the  concerns  of  the  country  could  be  carried  on  without  any  bank  than  that  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  not  interfering  with  their  exclu- 
sive privilege ; but  the  effect  of  the  law,  at  present,  is  to  permit  every  description  of 
banking  except  that  which  is  solid  and  secure. 

“ Let  the  Bank  of  England  reflect  on  the  dangers  to  which  it  has  been  recently  ex- 
posed ; and  let  its  directors  and  proprietors  then  say  whether,  for  their  own  interest, 
such  an  improvement  as  is  suggested  in  the  banking  system  is  not  desirable  and  even 
necessary. 

“ The  Bank  of  England  may  perhaps  propose,  as  they  did  on  a former  occasion,  an 
extension  of  the  term  of  their  exclusive  privilege  as  to  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbor- 
hood beyond  the  year  1833,  as  the  price  of  this  concession. 

“It  would  be  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  require  any  such  condition. 

“ It  is  clear  that  in  point  of  security  they  would  gain  by  the  concession  proposed  to 
them,  inasmuch  as  their  own  safety  is  now  necessarilv  endangered  by  all  such  convul- 
sions in  the  country  circulation  as  we  have  lately  and  formerly  witnessed 

“ Nor  in  point  of  profit  would  they  lose  any  thing  by  it  for  which  they  are  entitled  to 
ask  compensation.  The  government  could  not  extinguish  the  existing  country  banks, 
even  if  it  were  desirable ; but  it  may  be  within  our  power,  gradually  at  least,  to  estab- 
lish a sound  system  of  banking  throughout  the  country  ; and  if  such  a system  can  be 
formed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  ultimately  extinguish  and  absorb  all 
that  is  objectionable  and  dangerous  in  the  present  banking  establishment. 

“ There  appear  to  be  two  modes  of  attaining  this  object 

“ First.  That  the  Bank  of  England  should  establish  branches  of  its  own  body  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

“ Secondly.  That  the  Bank  of  England  should  give  up  its  exclusive  privilege  as  to 
the  number  of  partners  engaged  in  banking,  except  within  a certain  distance  of  the 
metropolis. 

“ It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Bank  should 
have  tried  the  nrst  of  these  plans,  that  of  establishing  branch  banks  on  a limited  scale. 
But  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  which  would  have  attended  such  an  ex- 
periment, and  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Bank,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  carry  into  execution  such  a system  to  the  extent  necessary 
for  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  country. 

“ The  effect  of  the  second  plan  would  be,  the  gradual  establishment  of  extensive  and 
respectable  banks  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; some,  perhaps,  with  charters  from 
the  crown,  under  certain  qualifications,  and  some  without 

“ It  is  notorious  that,  at  the  present  time,  their  notes  circulate  in  no  part  of  England 
beyond  the  metropolis  and  its  environs,  except  in  Lancashire ; and  perhaps  for  that 
district  some  special  provision  might  be  made. 
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“ If  the  Bank  of  England  has  no  country  circulation  except  in  the  county  above 
named,  the  only  question  for  them  to  consider  is,  whether  on  the  ground  of  profit,  as 
well  as  security  to  themselves,  the  existing  country  circulation  shall  or  shall  not  be 
improved  . 

* With  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  term  of  tlu  ir  exclusive  privileges  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  neighborhood,  it  is  obvious  from  what  passed  before,  that  Parlia- 
ment will  never  agree  to  it. 

* Such,  privileges  are  out  of  fashion;  and  what  expectation  can  the  Bank,  under 
present  circumstances,  entertain  that  theirs  will  be  renewed  ? But  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Bank  of  England  should  look  at  this  consequence  with  dismay ; they  will  re- 
main a chartered  corporation  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking.  In  that  char- 
acter they  will,  we  trust,  always  continue  to  be  the  sole  bankers  of  the  state ; and  with 
these  advantages,  so  long  as  they  conduct  their  affairs  wisely  and  prudently,  they 
always  must  be  the  great  centre  of  banking  and  circulation.  Theirs  is  the  only  estab- 
lishment where  the  dividends  due  to  the  public  creditor  can  by  law  be  paid. 

“ It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Bank  will  make  no  difficulty  in  giving  up  their 
exclusive  privileges  in  respect  to  the  number  of  partners  engaged  in  banking  as  to  any 
district  sixty-five  miles  from  the  metropolis. 

Should  the  Bank  be  disposed  to  consent  to  a measure  of  this  nature  in  time  to  en- 
able the  government  to  announce  such  a concession  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  it 
would  afford  great  facilities  to  the  arrangements  which  they  may  have  to  propose  for 
injuring  the  stability  of  private  credit,  in  which  the  support  of  public  credit,  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  prosperity,  are  so  materially  and  closely  involved.” 

The  directors  took  the  above  communication  into  consideration  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1826,  and  passed  several  resolutions  relating  thereto ; 
and  concluded  as  follows : — 

“ Under  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  Court  of  Directors  find  themselves  with  re- 
spect to  the  details  of  the  plans  of  government,  and  the  effect  which  they  may  have  on 
the  interests  of  the  Bank,  this  court  cannot  feel  themselves  justified  in  recommending 
to  the  proprietors  to  give  up  the  privilege  which  they  now  enjoy,  sanctioned  and  con- 
firmed as  it  is  by  the  solemn  acts  of  the  legislature.” 

On  the  23d  of  January,  this  was  replied  to  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  continued  of  the 
same  opinion  as  before,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  they  were  satis- 
fied the  profits  of  the  Bank  would  in  no  degree  be  affected  by  their  con- 
senting to  such  proposals.  u Convinced  of  this,  and  that  its  adoption  by 
the  Bank  is  as  important  to.  their  own  security  as  to  that  of  the  public, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Bank  can  be  equitably  entitled  to  claim  any 
compensation  for  the  surrender  of  this  privilege  of  their  charter. 
Against  any  proposition  for  such  compensation  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  formally  protest ; but  if 
the  Bank  should  be  of  opinion  that  this  concession  should  be  accom- 
panied with  other  conditions,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  without 
them,  it  is  for  the  Bank  to  bring  forward  such  conditions.” 

At  a Court  of  Directors  at  the  Bank,  the  26th  of  January,  1826,  the 
Governor  laid  before  the  court  the  following  minute  of  the  Committee 
of  Treasury,  viz.  : — 

“ Committee  of  Treasury^  2oth  January , 1826. 

“ The  Committee  of  Treasury  having  taken  into  consideration  a paper  received 
from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  dated  the 
23d  of  January,  1826,  and  finding  that  his  Majesty’s  ministers  persevere  in  their  de- 
sire to  propose  to  restrict  immediately  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Bank  as  to  the 
Dumber  of  partners  engaged  in  banking  to  a certain  distance  from  the  metropolis,  and 
also  continue  to  be  of  opinion  that  Parliament  would  not  consent  to  renew  the  privi- 
lege at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  their  present  charter ; finding  also  that  the  pro- 
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posftl  by  the  Bank  of  establishing  branch  banks  is  deemed  by  his  Majesty’s  ministers 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country  ; arc  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
this  corporation  to  propose  as  a basis  the  act  of  the  6th  of  George  IV.  c.  42,  which 
states  the  condition  on  which  the  Bank  of  Ireland  relinquished  its  exclusive  privilege, 
this  corporation  waiving  the  question  of  a prolongation  of  time,  although  the  commit- 
tee cannot  agree  in  the  opinion  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  they  are  not  making  a considerable  sacrifice,  adverting  especial- 
ly to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  remaining  in  possession  of  that  privilege  five  years  longer 
than  the  Bank  of  England.” 

Resolved,  “ That  the  foregoing  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Treasury  be 
agreed  to ; and  that  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  be  requested  to  lay  it  before 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.” 

This  having  been  done,  the  following  reply  was  forwarded  to  the 
Bank : — 

“ Fife  House , 28 th  January , 1 826. 

“ The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  paper  delivered  to  them  by  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor 
of  the  Bank  on  the  27th  instant. 

“ They  think  it  right  to  lose  no  time  in  expressing  their  concurrence  in  the  proposi- 
tion which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  to  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  are  willing  to  agree  that  the  two  clauses  inserted  in 
the  Irish  act  of  last  year,  and  referred  to  in  the  paper  communicated  by  the  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  on  the  27th  instant,  shall  be  inserted  in  the  bill,  which  will  be 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  new  arrangement.” 

At  a general  court  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  Friday,  the  3d  of  February,  1826, 

Resolved,  “ That  this  court  do  consent  to  the  terms  proposed  to  the  Bank  in  the 
papers  now  read,  and  do  request  the  Court  of  Directors  to  carry  the  arrangement  into 
effect.” 

On  the  17th  of  February,  the  bill  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  Lord  Liverpool  thus  described  the  system  of 
banking  which  grew  up  under  the  then  existing  law  : — 

“ The  present  system  of  law  as  to  banks  must  now  be  altered  in  one  way  or  another. 
It  is  the  most  absurd,  the  most  inefficient ; it  has  not  one  recommendation  to  stand 
upon.  The  present  system  is  one  of  the  fullest  liberty  as  to  what  is  rotten  and  bad, 
but  of  the  most  complete  restriction  as  to  all  that  is  good.  By  it  a cobbler  or  a 
cheesemonger,  without  any  proof  of  his  ability  to  meet  them,  may  issue  his  notes,  un- 
restricted by  any  check  whatever ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  six  persons, 
however  respectable,  are  not  permitted  to  become  partners  in  a bank  with  whose  notes 
the  whole  business  of  the  county  may  be  transacted.  Altogether,  the  system  is  so  ab- 
surd, both  in  theory  and  practice,  that  it  would  not  appear  to  deserve  the  slightest  sup- 
port, if  it  was  attentively  considered,  even  for  a single  moment.” 

Whether  the  system  of  banking  thus  denounced  was  or  was  not  as 
bad  as  it  is  here  described,  Lord  Liverpool  did  not  make  any  change  in 
it,  but  still  left  the  cobbler  and  cheesemonger  the  power  to  issue  their 
notes  without  any  check  whatever.  The  changes  he  made  consisted  in 
repealing  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  partners,  except  in  London, 
and  within  a distance  of  sixty-live  miles  thereof,  in  allowing  the  Bank 
of  England  to  establish  branch  banks,  and  in  abolishing  the  issue  of  one- 
pound  notes  in  England. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1826,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  better  regulat- 
ing copartnerships  of  certain  bankers  in  England,  to  which  we  shall 
more  particularly  refer  in  our  chapter  on  Joint  Stock  Banks.  The  act 
contains  the  following  clause  : — 
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u To  prevent  any  doubts  that  might  arise  whether  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England  under  and  by  virtue  of  their  charter,  and  the  several  acts  of  rar- 
liament  which  have  been  made  and  passed  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  said  Gover- 
nor and  Company,  can  lawfully  carry  on  the  trade  or  business  of  banking  otherwise 
than  under  the  immediate  order,  management,  and  direction  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  said  Governor  and  Company : be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  said  Governor  and  Company  to  authorize  and  empower  any  committee  or 
committees,  agent  or  agents,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking : provided  always, 
that  in  any  place  where  the  trade  and  business  of  banking  shall  be  carried  on  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  any  promis- 
sory note  issued  on  their  account  in  such  place  shall  be  made  payable  in  coin  in  such 
place  as  well  as  in  London.” 

Immediately  after  the  effects  of  the  panic  had  subsided,  the  Bank  of 
England,  as  we  have  stated  above,  was  armed  with  the  power  of  estab- 
lishing branch  banks  throughout  the  country. 

1827.  The  country  bankers  contemplated  the  exercise  of  this  power 
with  alarm,  and  a committee  of  that  body  held  a meeting  in  London  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1827 ; and  among  other  resolutions  the  following 
were  adopted  : — 


M That  the  late  measures  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  establishment  of  branch 
banks  have  the  evident  tendency  to  subvert  the  general  banking  system  throughout 
the  country,  and  which  has  grown  up  with,  and  been  adapted  to,  the  wants  and  con- 
venience of  the  public. 

u That  it  can  be  distinctly  proved  that  the  prosperity  of  trade,  the  snpport  of  agri- 
culture, the  increase  of  general  improvement,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  national 
revenue,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  existing  system  of  banking. 

M That  the  country  bankers  would  not  complain  of  rival  establishments  founded 
upon  equal  terms  ; but  they  do  complain  of  being  required  to  compete  with  a great 
company,  possessing  a monopoly  and  exclusive  privileges. 

M That,  should  this  great  corporation,  conducted  by  directors  who  are  not  personally 
responsible,  succeed  by  means  of  these  exclusive  advantages  in  their  apparent  object 
of  supplanting  the  existing  banking  establishments,  they  will  thereby  be  rendered 
masters  of  the  circulation  of  the  country,  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  contract  or  ex- 
pand according  to  their  own  will ; and  thus  be  armed  with  a tremendous  power  and 
influence,  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  property  and  the  independence  of  the  country.” 


A deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Lord  Goderich,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Herries,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  gave  the  following  reply  : — 

“ Lord  Goderich  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  state  to  the  deputation,  that 
they  are  fully  sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subjects  which  are  brought  be- 
fore them  by  the  deputation,  and  that  (although  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  they 
can  undertake  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  express  upon  this  occasion  any  opin- 
ion upon  the  matters  under  consideration)  they  can  assure  the  deputation  that  all  that 
has  been  communicated  shall  receive  the  most  deliberate  and  serious  attention.” 

No  steps,  however,  were  taken  by  the  government,  and  the  country 
bankers  again  memorialized  the  government,  but  with  no  more  success. 

The  following  list  shows  the  dates  when  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
England  were  respectively  opened  : — 


Opened. 


Gloucester,  19th  July,  1826.  Leeds, 

Manchester,  21st  September,  1826.  Newcastle, 

Swansea,  23d  October,  1826.  Hull, 

Birmingham,  1st  January,  1827.  Norwich, 

Liverpool,  2d  Julv,  1827.  Norwich, 

Bnstol,  12th  July,  1827. 
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2d  January,  1829. 
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A branch  was  opened  at  Exeter,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1827, 
which  was  subsequently  removed  to  Plymouth.  An  auditor  or  inspector 
visits  the  branches,  but  without  the  agent  knowing  the  time  of  his  visit. 
The  powers  confined  to  the  agents  are  very  extensive,  and  sufficient  to 
conduct  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  branches. 

The  managers  of  all  the  branches  communicate  daily  with  the  Bank 
in  London,  advising  of  every  transaction  that  has  been  entered  into  dur- 
ing the  day,  from  beginning  to  end  ; the  total  amount  paid  in,  the  total 
amount  received,  the  amount  of  the  bills  discounted,  the  amount  of  dis- 
count which  is  charged  from  the  preceding  day,  and  the  balance  of  cash 
remaining,  not  merely  stating  the  amount  of  the  balance,  but  in  what  it 
consists,  the  notes  in  possession,  and  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
notes  that  have  been  received  and  cancelled  on  that  day,  together  with 
every  other  particular  relating  to  the  affairs  of  that  branch,  — all  these 
particulars  are  sent  to  London  every  day. 

The  agent  of  the  Bank  represents  the  authority  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land at  the  branches  ; he  is  responsible  in  a bond  of  £ 20,000  for  his 
proper  conduct,  and  also  for  using  a due  discretion  and  diligence  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  in  the  branch. 

Such  of  the  joint  stock  banks  as  were  permitted  to  have  discount  ac- 
counts with  the  branch  banks,  in  the  place  of  issuing  their  own  notes, 
were  required,  previous  to  such  accounts  being  opened,  to  transmit  to 
the  Bank  of  England  a copy  of  the  deed  of  settlement  of  that  particular 
bank,  with  a list  of  the  shareholders,  and  a confidential  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  shareholders  are  respectable, 
whether  they  are  parties  known  to  be  wealthy,  or  men  of  consequence, 
together  with  any  other  information  respecting  the  bank. 

Several  of  the  country  bankers  undertook  the  circulation  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  place  of  their  own.  The  conditions  on  which  the 
Bank  of  England  agreed  to  furnish  to  these  banks  a circulation  of 
bank  paper  were  generally  in  a fixed  minimum  and  maximum,  varying 
about  14  per  cent.  ; such  advances  were  made  from  year  to  year,  ter- 
minable by  a notice  given  by  either  party  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  on 
approved  bills  of  exchange  not  having  more  than  95  days  to  run. 

The  mode  adopted  in  fixing  the  amount  which  the  Bank  of  England 
undertook  to  advance  to  any  bank  applying  for  discounts  was,  in  the 
case  of  a previous  circulation  by  such  bank,  to  show  the  amount  of  its 
notes  ; and  if  it  could  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
that  it  was  able  to  keep  out  a circulation  of  £ 60,000  or  £ 100,000,  that 
amount  of  discount  was  afforded  ; but  when  there  was  no  previous  cir- 
culation, they  found  it  difficult  to  fix  an  amount,  and  therefore  gave  an 
open  account  for  the  year,  to  try  what  amount  would  be  permanently 
kept  out.  By  these  arrangements,  all  of  which  are  now  at  an  end,  the 
Bank  of  England  had  no  power  to  contract  their  circulation,  at  least  be- 
low the  amount  to  which  they  had  undertaken  to  advance  to  the  country 
bankers. 

The  measure  taken  by  the  Bank  for  extending  the  circulation  of  their 
notes  through  their  branches  is,  in  permitting  individuals  of  supposed 
credit  to  open  discount  accounts  with  the  branch  banks  ; and  to  those 
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bankers  who  have  proposed  to  withdraw  their  circulation  the  Bank  have 
given  the  same  amount  of  coin  and  bank-notes  that  such  bankers  were 
previously  stated  to  possess  in  their  own  notes,  upon  approved  bills  of 
exchange,  at  a rate  of  discount  not  exceeding  three  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Such  a system  has  undoubtedly  a tendency  to  engross  the  circulation 
of  the  country,  which,  when  carried  to  any  great  extent,  will  contribute 
to  produce  the  necessity,  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  drain  upon  the  Bank 
for  gold,  of  having  recourse  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  more 
frequently  than  under  the  former  state  of  things. 

Since  the  establishment  of  branch  banks,  that  portion  of  the  publio 
revenue  which  till  then  had  been  paid  in  to  the  country  bankers  is  now, 
for  the  most  part,  paid  to  the  branch  banks,  who  also  receive  many  divi- 
dends which  were  previously  received  by  the  country  bankers ; by 
which  means  they  have  not  only  deprived  the  country  bankers  of 
many  of  their  best  accounts,  but  have  compelled  them  to  reduce  their 
charges  for  transacting  the  business  of  their  customers. 

The  amount  of  revenue  received  by  the  Bank  of  England  through 
the  branch  banks,  derivable  from  the  land  and  assessed  taxes,  the  excise, 
and  customs,  was,  in  1836,  £ 2,228,135  ; for  1837,  £ 2,839,126 ; for 
1838,  £ 3,323,673 ; and  for  1889,  £ 5,026,634.  The  whole  of  the 
above  sums  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Receivers-General  immedi- 
ately they  are  realized,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  in  course  of  post, 
after  having  been  paid  over  to  the  bank  agents. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  eleven  branches  of  the  Bank  for  the  year 
ending  1832  was  stated  at  £ 34,210,  which  was  apportioned  to  the  two 
heads  of  liabilities,  viz.  circulation  and  deposits.  The  former  amount- 
ed to  £ 2,500,000,  and  the  latter  to  £ 500,000.  In  that  apportionment 
£ 28,508  was  for  the  former,  and  for  the  latter  £ 5,702. 

1833.  As  the  period  approached  at  which  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England  would  expire,  viz.  1st  of  August,  1833,  a correspondence  was 
entered  into  between  the  government  and  the  Bank,  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  such  renewal  should  be  granted.  The  government  propositions 
consisted  of  sixteen  distinct  conditions,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer concluded  as  follows  : — 

“ The  government  think  that  they  have  a right  to  demand  for  the  public  a liberal 
compensation.  They  propose  to  pay  off  apart  of  the  debt  now  doe  from  the  public 
to  the  Bank,  and  to  reduce  it  from  £ 14,500,000  to  £ 7,000,000,  and  the  Bank  to  en- 
gage to  continue  the  management  of  the  public  debt,  without  receiving  from  the  State 
any  annual  payment  for  the  performance  of  the  duty. 

“It  is  further  proposed,  that  after  the  proprietors  of  bank  stock  shall  have  received  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  nominal  capital,  which  will  then  amount  to 
^7,000,000  at  the  end  of  each  year,  whatever  accumulation  shall  have  taken  place  in 
their  rest  during  the  preceding  year  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of 
which  shall  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the  Bank  and  be  at  the  disposal  of  the ^proprie- 
tors ; and  the  other  half  shall  be  deducted  from  the  payments  made  to  the  Bank  for 
interest  or  other  charges  which  they  may  have  against  the  public.” 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1833,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  considered 
these  several  propositions,  and  directed  the  Governor  to  reply  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  giving  him  their  view  of  the 
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matter.  As  this  document  is  important,  as  showing  the  opinion  of  the 
directors,  yet  too  lengthy  to  transcribe,  we  can  only  give  the  points  of 
difference,  and  any  new  terms  proposed  by  the  Bank. 

The  Bank  object  to  the  period  of  ten  years  as  being  too  short,  and  suggest  that  the 
renewal  shall  extend  to  the  usual  period  of  twenty  years. 

The  Court  are  unable  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  mode  of  electing  the  director*, 
because  the  nature  of  the  advantages  which  will  be  likely  to  attend  the  change  in  the 
mode  of  electing  the  directors  is  not  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

The  Court  doubt  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  capital  of  the  Bank  to  the  extent  pro- 
posed, and  urge  upon  his  Majesty's  ministers  a reconsideration  of  this  proposal. 

The  Court  entertain  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  safety  of  publishing  the  accounts 
in  the  form  and  manner  suggested  ; but  they  admit  that  a frequent  periodical  state- 
ment of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Bank  should  be  submitted  to  the  notice  of  his 
Majesty’s  government. 

The  Court  are  aware  that,  by  making  Bank  of  England  notes  a legal  tender  by  other 
parties  than  the  Bank,  the  extent  of  the  internal  demand  may  be  reduced ; neverthe- 
less, they  find  themselves  nnable  to  concur  in  the  proposed  measure. 

The  Court  of  Directors  now  proceed  to  consider  the  terms  proposed  for  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank. 

The  Court  are  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can- 
not consider  the  present  remuneration  derived  by  the  Bank  for  the  management  of 
the  circulation,  the  funded  debts,  and  the  government  banking  account,  to  be  un- 
reasonable. 

The  present  profits  amount,  upon  an  average,  to  about  £ 1,170,000  per  annum,  from 
the  following  sources,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  year:  — 

Interest  of  funded  debt, . . £ 440,000 

Government  business,  as  per  account  rendered  to  the  committee  of  the 


House  of  Commons, 180,000 

Private  business, 550,000 


Net  profit  on  the  present  aggregate  capital,  of  about  £ 19,000,000,  . . £ 1,170,000 

The  profits,  if  the  capital  be  reduced  as  proposed,  will  stand  thus : — 


Interest  of  funded  debt, £ 21 0,000 

Government  business,  as  per  account,  with  the  addition  of  one  per  cent  on 

7J  millions, 255,000 

Private  business, 475,000 


Net  profit  on  aggregate  capital  of  £ 11,500,000, £ 940,000 

From  this  latter  amount  it  is  proposed  to  deduct  £ 250,000  per  annum.  The  pro- 


posal is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the  Bank  shall  manage  the  funded  debt,  the 
circulation  of  paper  money,  and  the  government  banking  accounts  gratuitously,  de- 
positing with  the  government  a capital  of  £ 7,000,000  as  security  for  their- transactions 
with  the  public ; and  finally  taking  for  their  remuneration  for  such  unrequited  services 
the  profits  of  their  private  business,  and  the  beneficial  investments  which  they  now 
possess ; in  neither  of  which  have  the  government  any  jost  or  equi table  right  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  Court  of  Directors  are  most  willing  to  meet  a proposal  for  compensation,  and 
to  recommend  a concession  by  the  proprietors  of  a reasonable  proportion  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  now  derived  from  their  connection  with  the  government ; bat  the 
Court  are  unable  to  offer  any  expectation  that  the  proprietors  will  be  likely  to  accede 
to  any  proposition  founded  upon  a different  basis. 

The  Court  of  Directors  hope  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be  able  so 
far  to  modify  the  proposals  now  before  the  Court,  as  to  save  them  the  pain  of  submit- 
ting to  a general  court  of  proprietors  terms  which  they  cannot  recommend,  and  which 
they  see  no  prospect  of  being  acceded  to. 

This  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  gave  rise  to  a long  and 
interesting  correspondence  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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and  the  Bank,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  government  gave  up 
several  of  their  original  propositions  ; and,  after  the  report  of  the  Secret 
Committee,  which  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  renewing  the  Bank  of  England  charter,  had  pre- 
sented to  the  House  the  heads  of  a bill  intended  to  be  introduced,  and 
submitted  the  same  to  the  directors  for  their  approval,  the  bill  for  a re- 
newal of  their  charter  for  ten  years  received,  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1833,  the  royal  assent. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  1833  with  that  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1826.  The  latter 
nobleman  made  certain  propositions  to  the  Bank  from  which  he  never 
deviated , and  which  the  Bank,  with  an  ill  grace,  consented  to  sanction ; 
and  in  laying  down  those  propositions  he  distinctly  stated,  “ that  monop- 
olies were  out  of  fashion,  and  the  Bank  must  not  expect  a renewal  of 
their  exclusive  privileges.”  But  the  former  nobleman,  after  having  at  a 
Cabinet  Council  settled  the  terms  on  which  the  Bank  could  alone  obtain 
a renewal  of  their  charter,  allowed  alterations  to  be  made  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  unfavorable  to  the  public. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  act  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  William 
IV.  c.  98,  for  renewing  the  Bank  charter. 

The  intention  of  the  act  is  declared  to  be,  “ that  the  Bank  shall  con- 


tinue to  hold  and  enjoy  all  the  exclusive  privileges  of  banking  given  by 
the  act  of  the  39th  and  40th  of  George  III.  c.  28,  and  the  7th  of  George  IV. 
c.  46.”  “ And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
said  acts,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  such  exclusive  privileges,  and  it  is  expe- 
dient that  all  such  doubts  should  be  removed,  it  is  therefore  declared  that 
any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  society,  or  company,  or  partnership, 
although  consisting  of  more  than  six  persons,  may  carry  on  the  trade  or 
business  of  banking  in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  miles  thereof,  provid- 
ed they  do  not  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  England  any  sum  of  money 
upon  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  six 
months  from  the  borrowing  thereof,  during  the  continuance  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  this  act  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England.” 

All  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  payable  on  demand, 
issued  at  any  place  in  England  out  of  London,  where  the  business  of 
banking  shall  be  carried  on  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Bank,  must  be  made 
payable  at  the  place  where  such  notes  are  issued ; and  it  is  made  un- 
lawful for  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
for  any  person  on  their  behalf,  to  issue  at  any  place  out  of  London 
any  promissory  note,  payable  on  demand  not  made  payable  at  the  place 
where  the  same  is  issued.  All  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  be 
a legal  tender,  exeept  by  the  Bank  or  its  branches.  Bills  of  ex- 
change, not  having  more  than  three  months  to  run,  are  not  to  be  affect- 
ed by  any  statute  in  law  in  force  for  the  prevention  of  usury.  An  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  bullion  and  securities  to  be  transmitted  weekly 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

One  fourth  part  of  the  debt  of  £ 14,686,800,  now  due  from  the  public 
to  the  Bank,  amounting  to  £ 3,671,700,  to  be  repaid  to  the  Governor 
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and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  act  regulates  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  repayment  is  to  be  made.  The  Bank  agreed  to  accept 
a capital  of  £ 4,080,000  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Reduced  Annuities,  in 
liquidation  of  the  sum  of  <£3,671,700.  In  consideration  of  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  granted  to  the  Bank  by  the  above  act,  a deduction  of 
£ 120,000  was  made  from  the  sums  payable  to  the  Bank  of  England 
for  the  charges  of  management  of  the  public  unredeemed  debt. 

Immediately  after  the  renewal  of  their  charter,  the  directors  laid  down 
a principle  on  which  their  future  operations  were  to  be  based,  and  to 
which  they  pledgqd  themselves  strictly  to  adhere  ; and  that  was,  to  re- 
tain an  investment  in  securities  bearing  interest,  to  the  extent  of  two 
thirds  of  its  liabilities,  the  remaining  third  being  in  bullion  or  coin. 
But  it  is  a singular  fact,  verified  by  their  own  returns,  that  they  seldom 
conformed  to  this  rule.  In  1834  they  deviated  entirely  from  it  by  an  in- 
crease of  their  securities  ; at  the  time  their  bullion  was  reduced,  and 
from  that  period  to  the  present  time,  they  have  been  from  various  causes 
unable  to  carry  out  their  own  principle.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
is  to  be  found  in  the  returns  of  the  Bank  laid  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  August,  1840,  by  which  it  appears  that  in 
the  month  of  January,  1839,  the  amount  of  their  circulation  was 
<£  18,201,000  and  their  deposits  £ 10,315,000,  which  was  larger  than  at 
any  other  period  during  the  year ; and  the  same  with  the  bullion,  which 
latter  was  £ 9,336,000,  but  the  securities  were  at  the  lowest  during  the 
year,  being  £ 21,680,000.  In  the  month  of  September  of  that  year,  the 
circulation  was  £ 17,960,000 ; the  deposits,  £ 7,781,000 ; the  bullion, 
£ 2,936,000  ; and  the  securities,  £ 25,936,000 ; which  latter  was  the 
highest  during  the  year. 

By  virtue  of  the  act  3 and  4 William  IV.  c.  73,  the  sum  of  «£  15,000,000, 
part  of  £ 20,000,000,  was  in  the  year  1835  borrowed  for  the  compensa- 
tion to  the  owners  of  slaves  in  the  British  colonies,  upon  the  following 
terms,  viz.  : — 

The  contributors  were  entitled,  for  every  <£  100  contributed,  to  — 

X 75  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Annuities,  or  . . X i 1,250,000  0 0 

X 25  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Reduced  Annuities,  . . . £ 3,750,000  0 0 

And  13s.  7 d.  per  Cent,  per  Annum  Long  Annuities,  to  expire  on  the  5th  January, 
1860 £ 101,875  0 0 

The  annual  charge  in  respect  of  the  annuities  created  by  the  above 
act  is  as  follows  : — 

Interest  of  X 11,250,000  Three  per  Cent  Annuities,  including  X 3,375  paid  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  at  the  rate  of  £300  per  million,  for  management,  X 340,875  0 0 

Interest  on  £3,750,000  Three  per  Cent.  Reduced,  including  £1,125  for  manage- 
ment,   £113,625  0 0 

In  respect  of  13s.  7 d.  per  Cent.  Long  Annuities,  expiring  5th  January,  1860,  includ- 
ing £ 764  Is.  3d.  for  management, £ 102,639  1 3 

Total  annual  charge  defrayed  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  . £557,139  1 3 

1844.  On  Monday,  the  7th  of  May,  1844,  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  a string  of  resolutions 
for  the  future  regulation  of  banking  in  England  and  Wales  ; and  as 
they  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  act  7 and  8 Vic.  c.  32,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  insert  them  here. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  opening  address,  gave  the  following  graphic 
description  of  the  various  ramifications  of  the  question  before  the 
House : — 

“ There  is  no  contract,  public  or  private,  no  engagement,  national  or  individual, 
which  is  unaffected  by  it.  The  enterprises  of  commerce,  the  profits  of  trade,  the  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  in  all  the  domestic  affairs  of  society,  the  wages  of  labor,  the 
transactions  of  the  highest  amount  and  of  the  lowest,  the  payment  of  the  natioual  debt, 
the  provisions  of  the  national  expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  command  which 
coin  of  the  smallest  denomination  has  over  the  necessaries  of  life  on  the  other,  are  all 
affected  by  the  decision  to  which  we  may  come  on  this  great  question.” 

So  anxious  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  success  of  this  measure,  that 
he  sought  to  give  the  utmost  effect  to  his  speech  by  the  following  per- 
oration : — 

M A quarter  of  a century  has  passed  away  since  I first  brought  forward  that  great 
measure  whicb  for  ever  abolished  the  system  according  to  which  issues  of  bank-notes 
were  then  conducted.  To  me  it  will  therefore  be  a source  of  great  personal  gratifica- 
tion if  1 now  succeed  in  inducing  the  House  to  agree  to  a measure  calculated  to  give 
additional  stability  to  that  which  Parliament  adopted  in  the  year  1819,  and  to  prevent 
those  fluctuations  so  dangerous  to  commercial  enterprise. 

w When  I see  the  danger  arising  from  the  Bank  of  England  having  recourse  to 
foreign  establishments,  when  I look  at  the  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
corrency,  defeating  all  the  calculations  on  which  commercial  enterprise  could  rest, 

my  gratification  will  be  of  the  highest  and  purest  kind  if  1 prevail  on  the 

Honse  to  adopt  a measure  that  will  give  steadiness  to  the  character  of  our  resources, 
which  will  inspire  confidence  in  the  circulating  medium,  which  will  diminish  all  in 
dneements  to  fraudulent  speculations  and  gambling,  and  insure  its  just  reward  to  com 
mercial  enterprise,  conducted  with  honesty,  and  secured  by  patience.” 

The  bill  which  was  the  subject  of  this  earnest  appeal  passed  into  a 
law  on  the  19th  of  July,  1844,  and  was  entitled  u An  Act  to  regulate  the 
Issue  of  Bank-Notes,  and  for  giving  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England  certain  Privileges  for  a limited  Period  ” ; and  as  in 
this  act  the  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the  issues  of  country  notes 
are  for  the  future  to  be  governed  form  the  principal  portion  of  it,  we 
have  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Country  Banking  the  clauses 
which  relate  to  the  issue  of  country  notes,  whilst  the  following  refer  ex 
clusively  to  the  iBank  of  England. 

8ection  1 enacts,  that  from  and  after  the  31st  of  August,  1844,  the  issue  of  promis 
wry  notes  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  payable  on  de 
mand,  shall  be  separated  and  thenceforth  kept  wholly  distinct  from  the  general  banking 
business,  in  a separate  department,  to  be  called  “ Tne  issue  department  of  the  Bank 
of  England  ” 

Section  2 provides  for  the  management  of  the  issues  by  the  Bank. 

Section  3 provides  for  the  portion  of  silver  bullion  to  be  retained  in  the  issne  depart- 
ment 

Section  4 enacts,  that  all  persons  may  demand  of  the  issne  department  notes  for  gold 
bullion  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  9df.  per  ounce  of  standard  gold. 

8ection  6.  An  account  of  the  amount  of  notes  issued  by  the  issue  department,  and 
of  gold  coin  and  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  respectively,  and  of  securities,  &c.,  in  the  said 
i«ne  department,  tobe  furnished  every  week  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes. 
Section  7 exempts  the  Bank  of  England  from  stamp  duties  upon  their  notes. 

Section  8.  The  Bank  to  allow  £ 180,000  per  annum  out  of  tne  sums  now  payable, 
**  a consideration  for  the  privilege  of  exclusive  banking. 

Section  9 enacts,  that  the  Bank  allow  the  public  the  profit  obtained  by  any  increase 
of  their  circulation  beyond  the  amount  fixed  by  this  act. 

We  have  now  brought  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  England  down  to 
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our  own  times.  Our  next  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a description  of 
the  business  carried  on  by  this  important  corporation  ; and  we  close  this 
chapter  with  a summary  of  the  successive  renewals  of  the  Bank  charter, 
of  the  conditions  under  which  these  renewals  were  obtained,  and  of  the 
variations  in  the  amount  and  interest  of  the  debt  due  by  government  to 
the  Bank,  exclusive  of  the  dead  weight. 


1694.  5 and  6 William  ILL  c.  20.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  was  granted  in 
pursuance  and  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  redeemable  upon  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months*  notice,  to  be  given  after  the  1st  of  August,  1705,  and  on  payment 
by  the  public  to  the  Bank  of  the  sum  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  government, 

viz., £ 1,200,000  0 0 

for  which  the  Bank  received  8 per  cent,  interest 

1697.  8 and  9 William  111.  c.  10.  The  said  charter  was  extended  or  renewed  until 
the  expiration  of  twelve  months*  notice,  to  be  given  after  the  1st  of  August,  1710,  and 
until  payment  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  of  tne  demands  therein  specified,  being  an 
extension  or  renewal  for  five  years. 

1708.  7 Anne,  c.  7.  The  said  charter  was  extended  or  renewed  until  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months*  notice,  to  be  given  before  the  1st  of  August,  1732,  and  until  payment 
by  the  public  to  the  Bank  of  the  demands  therein  mentioned,  being  an  extension  or 
renewal  for  twenty- two  years.  On  this  occasion  the  Bank,  for  the  first  time,  secured 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  banking ; and  in  consideration  for  such  an  important  monop- 
oly the  Bank  advanced  £ 400,000  to  government  without  interest,  and  delivered  up 
to  be  cancelled  £ 1,775,027  17s.  10rf.  Exchequer  bills,  in  consideration  of  receiving 
Interest  on  their  debt  after  the  rate  of  6 per  cent  per  annum,  £2,175,027  17  10 

1713.  12  Anne,  c.  11.  The  said  charter  was  extended  or  renewed  until  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  months'  notice,  to  be  given  after  the  1st  of  August,  1742,  and  on  payment, 
Ac. ; being  an  extension  for  ten  years. 

1716.  3 Geo.  I.  c.  8.  The  Bank  advanced  to  government  at  5 per  ct  £2,000,000  0 0 

By  this  act  the  interest  on  the  Exchequer  bills  cancelled  in  1788  was  reduced  from  6 to 
5 per  cent 

1721.  8 George  I.  c.  21.  The  South  Sea  Company  were  authorized  to  sell  £200,000 
per  annum,  government  annuities  ; and  corporations  purchasing  the  same  at  twenty- 
six  years*  purchase  were  authorized  to  add  the  amount  to  their  capital  stock.  The 
Bank  purchased  the  whole  of  the  £ 200,000  per  annum  at  twenty  years*  purchase, 


making £4,000,000  0 0 

A total  of £9,375,027  17  10 


Repaid  to  the  Bank  as  a balance  of  sums  advanced  and  paid  between  1727  and 

1738, £275,027  17  10 

Leaving, £9,100,000  0 0 

1742.  15  George  n.  c.  2.  The  said  charter  was  extended  or  renewed,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  twelve  months*  notice,  to  be  given  after  the  1st  of  August,  1764,  and  until 
payment,  Ac  ; being  an  extension  or  renewal  for  twenty-two  years.  Under  this  act 

the  Bank  advanced  the  further  sum  of £ 1,600,000  0 0 

1746.  19  George  II.  c.  6.  The  Bank  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled  £ 986,000  in  Ex- 
chequer bills,  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  £ 39,472,  being  at  the  rate  of  3 per 
cent,  per  annum,  ..........£  986,000  0 0 

1749.  23  George  II.  c.  6.  The  interest  of  the  Four  per  Cent  Annuities  was  to  be 
reduced  to  3i  per  cent,  for  seven  years,  and  after  that  to  3 per  cent. 

1764.  4 George  III.  c.  25.  The  said  charter  was  extended  or  renewed  until  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months*  notice,  after  the  1st  of  August,  1786,  and  until  payment, 
Ac.,  being  an  extension  for  twenty-two  years  ; as  a consideration  for  which  the  Bank 
paid  into  the  Exchequer,  free  of  all  charges,  £ 110,000. 

1781.  21  George  III.  c.  60.  The  said  charter  renewed  or  extended  until  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  months*  notice,  to  be  given  after  the  1st  of  August,  1812,  and  until  pay- 
ment, Ac. ; being  an  extension  for  t wen  tv-six  years.  Under  this  act  the  Bank  ad- 
vanced £3,000,000  for  the  public  service  for  three  years,  at  3 per  cent. 

1800.  39  and  40  George  III.  c.  28.  The  said  charter  was  extended  or  renewed  un- 
til the  expiration  of  twelve  months*  notice,  to  be  given  after  the  1st  of  August,  1833, 
and  until  payment,  Ac. ; being  an  extension  of  the  charter  for  twenty-one  years.  Sec- 
tion 13  secures  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  corporation  in  very  strong  terms. 
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Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  to  government  £3,000,000  for  six  years,  without 
interest,  which  was  subseqnently  continued  till  six  months  after  the  signature  of  a de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace. 

1808.  48  Geo.  III.  The  allowance  to  the  Bank  for  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional debt  was  regulated. 

1816.  5 and  6 Geo.  III.  c.  96.  The  Bank  advanced  to  government,  £ 3,000,000  0 0 
at  3 per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  on  or  before  August,  1833. 

A total  of £ 14,686,800  0 0 

1833.  3 and  4 Will.  IV.  c.  98.  The  said  charter  was  extended  or  renewed  till 
twelve  months’  notice,  after  1st  August,  1855,  with  a proviso  that  it  might  be  dissolved 
on  twelve  months’  notice,  after  1st  August,  1844,  and  on  payment,  &c.  This  act  di- 
rects that  a fourth  part  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank  be  paid  off,  . £3,638,250  0 0 

Making  the  balance, £11,048,550  0 0 

1844.  7 and  8 Vic.  c 32  The  said  charter  renewed  or  extended  till  twelve  months’ 
notice,  to  be  given  after  1st  August,  1855,  and  upon  repayment,  &c.  This  act  makes 
very  extensive  alterations,  not  only  in  the  system  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  of  all 
banks  in  England  and  Wales.  It  regulates  the  amount  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  ana  enables  the  Bank  to  add  to  their  securities  £3,000,000  of  Government 
stock  or  Exchequer  bills,  &c. 


Early  Currency  in  Maine.  — Long  before  any  permanent  settlements  were 
made  on  the  shores  of  Maine,  there  was  an  extensive  commerce  carried  on  with  the 
Indians  of  that  territory  by  the  fleets  which  annually  came  from  Europe  for  fish  and 
peltry.  In  such  intercourse,  cash  was  scarcely  known.  The  natives  were  ready  to 
Darter  large  amounts  of  skins  for  beads,  knives,  hatchets,  and  blankets,  and  especially 
for  tobacco,  powder,  shot,  guns,  and  strong  water.  Philanthropists,  who  desired  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  red  man,  and  sought  to  bring  him  under  the  salutary  restraints 
of  the  Gospel,  according  to  the  professed  purpose  of  every  charter  for  American  colo- 
nies, perceived  that  the  most  of  such  merchandise  tended  to  demoralize  and  render 
him  a dangerous  neighbor.  They  petitioned  and  obtained  restrictions.  Their  benev- 
olent action,  as  usual  in  attempts  to  suppress  gainful  but  deleterious  customs,  caused 
much  excitement  among  the  numerous  traders,  who  set  more  by  their  own  interest 
than  they  cared  for  others’  ruin. 

The  article  of  peltry,  so  abundantly  offered  by  the  natives  and  so  eagerly  sought  by 
foreigners,  was  received  and  passed  as  cash  by  the  colonists. 

Another  commodity,  adopted  by  them  from  the  aborigines,  for  a similar  end,  was 
Wampum.  This  was  brought  from  Manhadoes,  afterwards  New  York,  on  a voyage 
thither  in  1 628.  It  is  thus  described  by  Governor  Bradford  : — w That  which  in  time 
turns  most  to  our  advantage  is,  their  now  acquainting  and  entering  us  into  the  trade 
of  wampum  By  which  and  provisions,  wc  quite  cut  off  the  trade  both  from  the  fish- 
ermen and  straggling  planters.  And  strange  it  is,  to  see  the  great  alteration  it  in  a 
few  years  makes  among  the  savages.  For  the  Massachusetts  and  others,  in  these 
parts,  had  scarce  any,  it  being  only  made  and  kept  among  the  Petjuots  and  Naragan- 
•etts,  who  grew  rich  and  potent  by  it;  whereas  the  rest,  who  use  it  not,  are  poor  and 
beggarly.”  Here  we  have  the  position,  long  assumed  by  the  great  body  of  the  civil 
ued,  that  a circulating  medium,  aside  from  the  fruits  of  the  field  ana  of  the  chase, 
tends  to  enrich  and  strengthen  a people,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  men  in  a state 
of  nature. 

Roger  Williams,  in  his  observations  on  such  money  of  the  New  England  Indians, 
gives  the  succeeding  account : — M Their  own  is  of  two  sorts,  one  white,  which  they 
*uuke  of  the  stem  or  stock  of  the  periwinkle,  when  all  the  shell  is  broken  off  ; and  of 
this  sort,  six  of  their  small  beads,  which  they  make  with  holes  to  string  their  bracelets, 
•re  current  with  the  English  for  a penny.  The  second  is  black,  inclining  to  blue, 
which  is  made  of  the  shell  of  a fish,  which  some  English  call  hens  — poqnahock ; and 
of  this  sort,  three  make  an  English  penny.  One  fathom  of  this  their  stringed  money 
» worth  five  shillings.”  v 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  IN  FRANCE. 


Sketch  of  the  Recent  Progress  of  the  Assurance  of  Life  and 
Property  on  the  Continent.  By  Samuel  Brown,  Esq.,  Member 
of  the  Council  and  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries , and  Actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society. 


3r:«5 


The  first  association  in  France  of  the  nature  of  life  insurance  is  to  be 
attributed  to  Laurent  Tontini,  an  Italian  banker,  who  settled  in  Paris  in 
1653.  In  1681  these  institutions  were  prohibited  by  royal  ordinance,  as 
being  illegal  and  contrary  to  public  morality,  on  the  ground  that  no  value 
should  be  set  on  the  life  of  a freeman,  which  is  beyond  all  price.  A new 
Tontine  was  established  in  1759,  but  was  suppressed  by  letters  patent 
in  1770,  to  reappear  in  1791  under  the  name  of  Caisse  Lafarge. 

In  1787,  however,  a company  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
life  insurance,  on  a plan  similar  to  the  English  companies,  under  the 
name  of  the  Compagnie  Royale  d’Assurance.  The  decree  of  the 
Conseil  d’Etat  authorized  its  perpetuity  with  a privilege  for  fifteen  years. 
This  decree  recognizes  the  advantages  which  had  been  obtained  in  Eng- 
land from  insurances  on  lives,  — enumerates  the  various  classes  of  in- 
surances common  amongst  us  in  the  present  day,  such  as  insurance  for 
each  sex  and  of  every  age,  for  the  whole  life,  for  terms  of  years,  de- 
ferred annuities  or  sums,  — and  concludes  44  qu’enfin  qes  combinaisons 
variees  liant  utilement  le  present  k Pavenir  rameneraient  ces  sentiments 
d’aflection  et  d’int^rets  r^ciproques  qui  font  le  bonheur  de  la  societe,  et 
en  augmentent  la  force.”  In  spite,  however,  of  the  encouragement  given 
by  government  authority  to  the  general  principles  of  life  insurance,  and 
which  probably  led  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Caisse  Lafarge , in  which 
the  large  sum  of  £ 2,400,000  was  embarked,  that  concern  was  so  ill 
managed  by  the  founders,  that  after  some  years  it  was  utterly  ruined, 
and  a heavy  loss  sustained  by  the  shareholders.  Promises  were  held 
out  which  no  existing  table  of  mortality  could  justify.  The  future  re- 
sults were  still  more  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  they  gave  a check  to  the 
system  of  life  insurance  in  France,  and  threw  over  it  a feeling  of  dis- 
trust and  suspicion,  from  which  it  is  feared  it  is  only  now  fully  recovering. 

The  first  company  which  after  this  period  attained  any  celebrity,  and 
carries  on  business  at  the  present  day,  was  the  Compagnie  d’Assurances 
Generates,  established  in  1819  ; this  was  followed  by  the  Compagnie 
Royale  in  1820,  and  L’Union  in  1829.  In  1833  the  Banque  Philan- 
thropique  appeared  ; and  subsequently  several  other  Compagnies,  en- 
titled Minerve,  Banque  Paternelle,  Assurances  Generates  Reunies, 
Banque  Nationale  des  Families,  Avenir,  Banque  Mutuelle  d’Eco- 
nomie  et  de  Prevoyance,  Banque  des  Ecoles,  Epargne,  Providence, 
Salamandre,  Banque  Generate  des  Families,  Tontines  de  la  Compagnie 
Royale,  Alliance,  Jeune  France,  Minerve  Franyaise,  Philogene,  Im- 
mortelle, Caisse  Mutuelle  d’Epargne,  — all,  except  the  Epargne,  having 
adopted  the  mutual  principle  more  or  less  ; but  none,  except  the  Royale, 
being  authorized  by  government. 
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The  system  of  inspection  and  control  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Royal  Decree  of  1787  has  been  continued,  with  modifications,  through 
successive  governments,  to  the  present  day  ; as  will  be  observed  in  the 
following  general  summary  of  the  conditions  which  are  required,  when 

the  draft  of  the  statutes  of  the  company  proposed  is  presented  to  the 
Ministere  du  Commerce,  before  sending  it  to  the  Conseil  d’Etat.  The 
latter  examine  every  clause,  either  in  the  relations  of  the  members  to 
each  other,  or  of  the  manager  to  the  members. 

1.  The  subscriptions  must  be  bond  fide. 

2.  To  prevent  the  heavy  cost  to  a small  number  of  individuals,  no  class,  scries,  or 
society  could  be  formed  with  less  than  ten  members,  who  must  join  it  within  a year; 
if  noC  the  subscriptions  are  void. 

3.  farttmUW  of  tables  for  each  arc  required,  with  the  mortality  tables  on  which  the 
calculations  are  based,  and  the  mean  rate  of  interest  ; if  approved  of,  the  statutes  con- 
tain the  description  of  the  table  used,  and  also  the  rates  annexed. 

4.  In  case  of  non-payment  of  the  subscription  at  the  proper  time,  the  fine  imposed 
for  the  delay,  depending  on  the  mortality  and  an  increased  interest,  with  the  time  al- 
lowed for  payment,  must  be  stated. 

5.  The  manager  must  not  speculate  on  the  lives  of  a series , or  in  the  purchases  or 
sale  of  annuities,  except  as  a subscriber,  like  the  rest. 

6.  Various  checks  are  placed  on  the  manager.  He  must  give  security  in  a minimum 
annuity  of  5,000  francs  (£200),  of  three  per  cent,  annuities;  the  title  of  which  is  de- 
posited at  the  Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consignations,  in  order  to  answer  for  the  portion 
of  the  expenses  to  be  returned,  if  the  society  should  be  dissolved  before  the  time 
agreed  upon.  The  security  is  progressive,  increasing  from  £40  per  annum  three  per 
cents  for  every  £8,000  of  annual  deposits,  up  to  £ 1,000  per  annum  three  per  cents, 
equal  to  £ 30,000  capital  nearly. 

9.  The  manager  must  convert  into  government  funds  all  the  subscriptions  paid  to 
him,  within  five  days  from  their  receipt. 

8 A commission,  composed  of  five  members,  is  appointed  by  government  to  super- 
intend the  operation  of  the  laws.  They  meet  once  a week  at  the  Ministere  du  Com- 
merce, and  make  a weekly  report ; in  which  they  declare,  besides  their  general  remarks 
on  the  progress  of  the  societies,  that  they  have  examined  the  sums  paid  by  the  sub- 
scribers, and  have  assured  themselves  of  the  conversion  of  the  said  funds  into  govern- 
ment annuities,  by  the  examination  of  the  receipts,  &c.;  and  that  they  have  also  veri- 
fied the  policies  granted,  and  ascertained  that  they  were  conformable  to  the  statutes  of 
the  company. 

9.  The  subscriptions  must  not  he  invested  in  the  name  of  the  manager,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  society,  and  of  the  particular  class  or  series  for  whom  they  were  paid.  At 
the  period  of  distribution,  the  government  funds  thus  acquired  are  not  to  be  realized, 
but  subdivided  into  portions  of  the  same  annuities  to  the  surviving  members,  by  a de- 
cree for  distribution  obtained  by  the  Conseil  de  Surveillance  jointly  with  a subscriber 
of  each  class.  It  is  only  after  this,  that  tlu*  different  portion  allotted  to  each  member 
becomes  salable;  so  that  no  large  sum  could  be  abstracted  by  any  of  the  officers 
10  The  interests  payable  to  the  society  are  paid  on  the  receipt  of  the  manager  and 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Conseil  de  Surveillance,  and  must  be  invested  within  the 
same  period  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  subscriptions. 

11.  The  Conseil  de  Surveillance  is  chosen  from  the  members  of  each  class,  series, 
or  society;  and  the  members  of  it  arc  consequently  interested  m fleeing  that  all  the 
proper  formalities  are  complied  with.  They  have  the  same-powers  as  the  government 
commissioners.  The  securities  are  deposited  by  them  in  a box,  with  two  keys,  of 
which  the  manager  keeps  one,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  the  other. 

Some  such  provisions  as  these  are  no  doubt  greatly  for  the  interest  of 
members ; but  the  restrictions  as  to  the  investments  of  the  funds  would 
in  this  country  interfere  very  much  with  the  large  bonuses  now  distribut- 
ed in  ready  money. 

The  question  which  Office  is  preferable  for  a party  desiring  to  insure 
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Life  Insurance  in  France . 

a given  sum  at  a given  date,  or  a sum  increasing  with  the  mortality  of 
the  members  of  the  series  which  he  joins,  appears  to  be  decided  in 
France  by  referring  him  for  the  former  business  to  a proprietary  com- 
pany,— for  the  latter,  to  a mutual  company;  as  if  there  w'ere  an  im- 
pression prevailing  that  the  mutual  company  could  not  fulfil  so  hazard- 
ous an  engagement.  An  individual,  for  instance,  desiring  to  insure  to 
his  family  the  continuance  of  an  annuity  after  his  death,  is  advised  to 
seek  the  proprietary  company ; and  it  is  stated  that  he  could  not  accom- 
plish his  object  so  effectually  by  his  admission  into  a mutual  company, 
because  it  would  require  a reserve  to  operate  safely. 

The  same  objections  which  mutual  companies  in  this  country  offer  to 
the  large  capital  of  proprietary  companies,  appear  also  to  be  urged  in 
France.  The  proprietary  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  point  out  the 
disadvantage  to  which  the  mutual  companies  are  exposed  in  being 
obliged  to  distribute  stock,  which  at  the  period  of  distribution  may  be  at 
a comparatively  low  price  ; though  they  might  be  met  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  the  insurer  with  them  would  be  placed  in  the  same  relative 
position,  if  their  payment  in  money  should  be  made  to  him  when  the 
prices  of  the  fund  are  as  comparatively  high. 

The  first  company  established  in  France  (omitting  notice  of  the  Ton- 
tine Lafarge,  which,  differed  from  all  existing  companies)  was  the  Com- 
pagnie  d’Assurances  Gene  rales,  a proprietary  company ; after  that  the 
Rovale,  Union,  France,  and  Phenix  adopted  the  same  system.  Though 
they  were  strictly  proprietary  companies,  they  voluntarily  adopted  the 
mixed  system,  returning  to  the  insured  a portion  of  the  profits,  but  not 
sufficient  to  contend  with  the  mutual  companies.  The  Royale  (now 
Nationale)  has  combined  both  systems  of  insurance  which  we  have  be- 
fore described  as  peculiar  to  the  different  classes  of  companies.  The 
mutual  societies,  however,  have  gained  a very  rapid  development  from 
what  very  much  resemble  Tontines  in  this  country. 


Fire  Insurance  in  Germany.  — Fire  insurance,  in  so  far  as  the  private  compa- 
nies ( Die  Privatversicherungs  Gesellschaften)  are  concerned,  is  fully  established  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  its  management,  with  respect  to  the  insured,  is  carried  on  in  a spirit  of 
justice  and  liberality,  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  found  in  few  other  countries.  From 
the  very  active  competition  which  exists  amongst  the  native  companies,  — not  to 
speak  of  foreign  companies  to  which  the  liberty  of  operation  has  been  conceded,  — it 
is  almost  generally  taken  advantage  of  by  the  population,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  chief  towns  in  Austria;  namely,  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Pesth ; as 
also  people  of  the  fourth  rank,  being  petty  tradespeople,  day-laborers,  handicraftsmen, 
6mall  cultivators  of  land,  and  cottagers  ; the  first,  because  they  are  believed  to  dwell  in 
fire-secure  buildings ; and  the  last,  because,  on  account  of  their  small  property,  the  costs 
of  insurance  would  come  higher  to  their  share  than  the  just  premiums,  and  they  are  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  they  could  not  afford  the  outlay  ; neither  docs  it  happen  that 
the  companies  seek  to  draw  the  latter  to  them,  however  great  in  other  respects  may  be 
their  hunting  after  insurance. 

The  condition  of  the  German  private  insurance  companies  may  in  general  be  looked 
on  as  normal,  though  the  pernicious  custom  “ not  to  make  the  premium  reserve  depend- 
ent on  a full  and  careful  account,  but  on  the  close  of  the  year  to  reserve  an  arbitrary 
sum,”  is  not  yet  laid  aside  by  two  of  the  companies.  — London  Assurance  Magazine. 
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A DIGEST 


or  TUB 

DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE, RELATING  TO  BANKING,  ETC. 


I.  Banks  and  Banking. 

1.  The  cashier  is  a competent  witness  to  prove  that  a note  belonging 
to  the  bank  was  lost  while  he  held  his  office.  Strafford  Bank  v.  Cornell, 
1 N.  H.  R.  192. 

2.  Bank-bills  may  be  attached,  seized,  and  sold  upon  an  execution. 
Spencer  v.  Blaisdell,  4 N.  H.  198. 

3.  Bank-bills  are  not  a legal  tender.  Moody  v.  Mahurin,  4 N.  H.  296. 

4.  Where  a cashier  of  a bank,  chartered  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
for  twenty  years,  gave  bonds,  with  sureties,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  remained  in  his  office  after  a second  act  had  continued 
the  bank’s  charter  twenty  years  longer,  which  act  contained  the  further 
provisions,  that  there  should  be  no  division  of  the  capital  stock  without 
the  consent  of  the  legislature  ; that  the  bank  should  not  have  in  circula- 
tion, at  any  time,  bills  exceeding  in  amount  the  capital  stock  actually 
paid  in  ; and  that  the  violations  of  these  provisions  by  any  officer  should 
subject  the  offender  to  a certain  penalty ; Held,  that  the  bond  of  the 
cashier  covered  all  the  time  he  remained  in  office,  and  that  the  additional 
provisions  of  the  legislature  did  not  discharge  the  sureties.  J Exeter 
Bank  v.  Rogers,  7 N.  H.  21. 

5.  Where  a bank  received  a note  from  a debtor  to  collect,  and  apply 
the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  due  the  bank,  if  the  debt  is 
lost  by  the  negligence  of  the  bank,  it  is  tantamount  to  a receipt  of  the 
money  by  the  bank,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  a payment  pro  tanto 
of  the  debts.  Exeter  Bank  v.  Gordon,  8 N.  H.  66. 

6.  A compromise  to  secure  part  of  a debt,  made  without  authority,  by 
a bank  holding -a  note  to  collect  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  a debt  due 
itself,  renders  the  bank  liable  only  for  what  it  received,  if  it  was  advan- 
tageous to  all  the  parties  concerned.  Ibid. 

7.  The  cashier  of  a bank,  for  the  purpose  of  collection,  may  indorse 
notes  belonging  to  the  bank,  and  those  lodged  there  for  collection,  or  as 
collateral  security.  Elliot  v.  Abbot,  12  N.  H.  549. 

8.  But  where  a note  made  payable  to  a bank  is  discounted  and  taken 
by  a third  person,  the  cashier  cannot  make  a valid  indorsement  of  the 
note,  without  authority  from  the  directors  or  from  the  corporation.  The 
separate  assent  of  a majority  of  the  directors  (without  any  meeting), 
that  he  should  make  an  indorsement,  confers  no  authority  upon  the 
cashier  for  that  purpose.  Ibid. 

vol.  i.  53 
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II.  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

1.  General  Requisites. 

2.  Validity. 

3.  Consideration. 

4.  Construction. 

5.  Days  of  Grace. 

6.  When  a Discharge  of  the  Original  Cause  of  Action. 

7.  Notes  payable  in  Specific  Articles. 

8.  Negotiability  and  Transfer. 

9.  Acceptance. 

10.  Presentment,  Demand,  and  Notice. 

1.  Necessity  of. 

2.  By  whom  to  be  made  or  given,  when  and  where. 

3.  Sufficiency  of. 

4.  Waiver  of. 

11.  Protest. 

12.  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  different  Parties. 

1.  In  general. 

2.  Of  Indorsers,  Guarantors,  and  Sureties. 

13.  Actions  on  Bills  and  Notes. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  maintainable. 

2.  When  subject  to  Equities  between  other  Parties. 

3.  Defences. 

14.  Payment. 

15.  Pleadings  and  Evidence. 

16.  Damages. 


1.  General  Requisites . 

1.  No  particular  form  is  necessary  to  constitute  a negotiable  promis- 
sory note.  Franklin  v.  March , 6 N.  H.  364. 

2.  The  following  words,  u Oct.  19th,  1830,  good  to  R.  C.  or  order 
for  thirty  dollars  borrowed  money,”  constitute  a negotiable  promissory 
note.  Ibid. 

3.  The  words  w value  received  ” are  not  essential  to  a good  note.  Ibid. 

2.  Validity. 

1.  A material  alteration  of  a note  without  the  consent  of  the  maker 
vitiates  it.  Martendale  v.  Follet , 1 N.  H.  95  ; Bowers  v.  Jewell , 2 N. 
H.  543.  Aliter  if  immaterial,  or  if  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
signers,  or  if  afterwards  ratified.  Ibid. ; Humphreys  v.  Gnillow , 13 
N.  H.  385. 

2.  An  infant’s  negotiable  note  is  not  void,  but  voidable.  Wright  v. 
Steele , 2 N.  H.  51  ; Orcis  v.  Kimball , 3 N.  H.  314  ; Conn  v.  Cobum , 7 
N.  H.  368  ; Al<h'ich  v.  Grimes , 10  N.  H.  194. 

3.  Where  both  parties  in  a referee  case  agree  that  the  referees  shall 
write  a note  for  the  amount  of  the  award,  without  either’s  knowing  the 
contents,  and  the  party  liable  shall  sign  his  name  to  it,  which  is  done ; 
Held)  that  the  note  is  valid.  Page  v.  Pendergast , 2 N.  H.  233. 
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4.  The  sale  of  elective  and  trust  offices  is  contrary  to  sound  policy, 
and  a note  given  for  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  such  office  is  void.  Mere- 
dith v.  Ladd , 2 N.  H.  517  ; Carleton  v.  Whitcher,  5 N.  H.  196. 

5.  A note,  given  for  money  knowingly  lent  to  be  applied  to  any  ille- 
gal purpose,  such  as  to  suppress  a criminal  prosecution,  is  void.  Plumer 
v.  Smith , 5 N.  H.  553 ; Clark  v.  Ricker , 14  N.  H.  44. 

6.  If  a part  of  the  consideration  of  an  entire  contract  be  illegal,  the 
whole  is  void.  Carleton  v.  Whitcher,  5 N.  H.  196  ; Hinds  v.  Chamber- 
lin, 6 N.  H.  225 ; Clark  v.  Ricker,  14  N.  H.  44. 

7.  A note  given  the  selectmen  of  a town  for  th.e  support  of  a pauper 
legally  chargeable  upon  the  town  is  valid.  Andover  v..  Grafton , 7 
N.  H.  298. 

8.  A was  accused  by  certain  Massachusetts  creditors  of  obtaining 
goods  under  false  pretences,  arrested  by  a requisition  from  the  governor 
of  that  State,  and  detained  till  he  paid  half  the  debts  and  gave  his  notes 
for  the  balance ; Held,  that,  if  the  process  was  used  to  compel  a set- 
tlement, or  if  it  was  any  part  of  the  consideration  upon  which  the  settle- 
ment was  made  that  the  prosecution  should  be  discontinued,  the  notes 
were  void.  Shaw  v.  Spooner,  9 N.  H.  197. 

9.  A note  made  on  Sunday,  and  given  to  an  agent  to  deliver  to-  the 
payee  on  the  next  day,  and  which  was  so  delivered,  does  not  consti- 
tute a valid  contract  Clough  v.  Davis,  9 N.  H.  500. 

10.  But  a subsequent  promise  to  pay  ratifies  the  note,  and  renders  the 
maker  liable.  Ibid. 

11.  A note  given  upon  condition  of  laying  out  a highway  is  without 
consideration  and  void.  Dudley  v.  Cilley , 5 N.  H.  558. 

12.  Where  such  note  is  given  from  any  intimation  of  the  court  that 
the  securing  of  such  sum  might  induce  the  court  to  regard  the  petition 
more  favorably,  and  with  a design  to  cause  such  result,  such  note  will  be 
equally  without  consideration  and  void.  Dudley  v.  Butler,  10  N.  H.  281. 

13.  It  is  not  necessary  that  such  intimation  be  formally  given  as  the 
opinion  of  the  court.  If  made  by  one  member  of  the  court,  the  others 
not  dissenting,  it  will  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  views  of  the  court, 
so  far  that,  if  acted  upon,  it  will  vitiate  any  note  given  in  consequence 
of  such  suggestion.  Ibid. 

14.  A note  procured  from  a person  by  fear  of  imprisonment,  where 
the  warrant  is  illegal,  is  void.  Alexander  v.  Pierce,  10  N.  H.  494. 

15.  Where  an  alteration  appears  on  the  face  of  a promissory  note,  it 
will  not  vitiate  the  note  if  it  is  shown  to  have  been  made  before  its  de- 
livery to  the  payee,  or  with  the  assent  of  the  maker.  Hills  v.  Barnes , 
11  N.  H.  395. 

16.  Where  a member  of  a firm,  without  the  assent  or  authority  of  his 
partners,  affixed  the  signature  of  the  firm  to  a note,  in  payment  of  a 
prior  note  of  his  own,  signed  by  himself  and  surety ; Held,  that  such 
uew  note  was  wholly  void  against  such  partners.  Williams  v.  Gilchrist , 
11  N.  H.  535. 

17.  A,  being  insolvent,  compromised  with  his  creditors  by  giving  a 
note,  signed  by  B,  as  surety,  in  full  discharge  of  all  demands  against 
him,  on  condition  that  the  other  creditors  assented  thereto.  Their  as* 
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sent  having  been  obtained,  and  security  given  them,  and  the  creditors  no- 
tified to  fulfil  the  contract,  held,  that  the  contract  was  valid,  and  could  not 
then  be  rescinded.  Browne  v.  Stackpole , 9 N.  H.  478. 

18.  Where  a promissory  note  is  given  by  an  infant  for  articles,  not 
necessaries,  which  have  been  used  or  sold  by  him,  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  owes  the  debt,  or  a payment  of  a part  of  it,  after  he  becomes  of 
age,  is  not  a sufficient  ratification  of  the  contract  to  render  it  valid. 
Robbins  v.  Eaton , 10  N.  H.  561. 

19.  A note  given  in  part  to  suppress  a criminal  prosecution,  and  in 

part  for  damages  in  a civil  suit,  is  not  void  as  against  a bona  fide  in- 
dorsee, without  notice,  who  took  it  before  due.  Clark  v.  Ricker , 14 
N.  H.  44.  > 

20.  The  execution  and  delivery  of  a promissory  note  on  Sunday  is 
u business  ” of  a person’s  “ secular  calling,”  and  as  such  is  prohibited 
under  a penalty  by  the  act  of  December,  24,  1799,  and  the  note  is  void. 
Allen  v.  Deming , 14  N.  H.  133. 

21.  Whether  a note,  given  for  the  price  of  goods  bought  on  Sunday, 
be  void  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  indorsee,  quaere.  Ibid. 

22.  The  defendant  bought  a quantity  of  shingles  on  Sunday,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  his  promissory  note  to  the  seller  for  a part  of  the 
price.  He  permitted  the  shingles  to  remain  with  the  seller  for  about  a 
month,  and  then  took  them  away.  Held , that  the  contract  was  complete 
on  Sunday,  and  was  void.  Ibid. 

See  Consideration , 1,  3,  12,  15,  17  ; Construction , 19. 

3.  Consideration. 

1.  Where  the  consideration  for  a note  was  a promise  by  the  payee 
to  the  maker,  that  he  would  convey  to  the  maker  a certain  lot  of  land, 
if  he  owned  it,  and  if  not,  to  buy  it  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  let  him 
have  it  at  cost;  and  the  payee  died  insolvent  before  the  note  became 
payable,  without  having  obtained  possession  of  the  land  ; Held , that  the 
consideration  had  failed  altogether,  and  that  the  maker  might  treat  the 
note  as  a nullity.  Tillotson  v.  Grapes , 4 N.  H.  444. 

2.  In  cases  where  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  order  a case  to  be 
brought  forward  at  a subsequent  term  to  save  an  attachment,  a release 
of  the  attachment  is  a good  consideration  for  a note.  Hacket  v.  Picker- 
ing, 5 N.  H.  19. 

3.  An  agreement  to  receive  the  note  of  a third  person  (an  infant)  in 
satisfaction  of  a debt  is  without  consideration  and  void.  Wentworth  v. 
Wentworth,  5 N.  H.  410. 

4.  Interest  is  a good  consideration  for  an  agreement  to  give  time  of 
payment.  McQuesten  v.  Noyes,  6 N.  H.  19  ; Bailey  v.  Adams , 10  N.  H. 
162  ; Merrimac  Co.  Bank  v.  Brown,  12  N.  H.  320;  Crosby  v.  Wyatt, 
10  N.  H.  318. 

5.  When  several  persons  agree  to  contribute  to  a common  object, 
which  they  wish  to  accomplish,  and  give  their  notes  for  certain  amounts, 
the  promise  of  each  is  a good  consideration  for  the  promise  of  the  others. 
Cong.  Soc.  Troy  v.  Perry , 6 N.  H.  164  ; George  v.  Harris,  4 N.  H.  533. 
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6.  A guaranty  of  indemnity  against  a criminal  prosecution  is  an  un- 
lawful  contract,  and  does  not  furnish  a good  consideration  for  a note. 
Hinds  v.  Chamberlin , 6 N.  H.  225  ; Clark  v.  Ricker , 14  N.  H.  44. 

7.  Where  one  executes  and  delivers  a note  to  another  as  a gift,  and, 
having  taken  it  up,  executes  a larger  one  to  the  same  person  also  as  a 
gift  ; Held , that  the  giving  up  the  first  note  constitutes  no  consideration 
for  any  part  of  the  second.  Copp  v . Sawyer , 6 N.  H.  386. 

8.  A note  given  for  the  amount  of  a conditional  subscription  to  sup- 
port a minister,  according  to  terms  specified  in  a written  contract,  has  a 
sufficient  consideration.  Cong.  Soc.  Troy  v.  Goddard,  7 N.  H.  430. 

9.  Where  a lease  still  subsists  in  force  after  an  assignment,  subject 
only  to  be  defeated  on  reentry,  the  transfer  of  it  furnishes  a sufficient 
consideration  for  a note.  Spear  v.  Fuller,  8 N.  H.  174. 

10.  Where  the  holder  of  a note  signed  by  a principal  and  surety,  and 
containing  a promise  to  pay  interest,  makes  an  agreement  with  the  prin- 
cipal, after  the  note  becomes  due,  to  delay  the  payment  for  a specified 
time,  in  consideration  that  the  principal  promises  to  pay  interest  on  the 
note  for  that  period,  without  the  knowledge  or  assent  of  the  surety ; 
Held,  that  the  agreement  to  pay  the  interest  for  such  period  furnishes  a 
sufficient  consideration  for  the  promise  to  delay.  Bailey  v.  Adams,  10 
N.  H.  162. 

11.  But  a mere  promise  by  the  creditor  to  wait  a certain  time,  with- 
out any  promise  of  the  principal  to  pay  interest  other  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  note,  and  without  any  consideration,  does  not  constitute  a 
binding  agreement  to  delay.  The  promisor  may  in  such  case  pay  the 
note  at  any  time,  of  the  creditor  may  collect  it,  since  there  is  no  con- 
sideration for  the  promise.  Ibid. ; Wheat  v.  Kendall,  6 N.  H.  504. 

12.  Where  a promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  a certain  sum  of 
money  was  executed  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  the  payee  against 
his  liability  as  a surety  for  the  maker  on  an  administration  bond,  and  to 
enable  him  to  secure  himself  by  an  attachment  of  the  property  of  the 
maker;  Held,  that,  though  the  payee  at  the  time  of  its  execution  had  not 
been  damnified,  yet  the  existing  liability,  with  an  implied  promise  to  pay 
that  amount  upon  the  principal  indebtedness,  formed  a sufficient  consid- 
eration for  the  note,  and  that  the  contract  was  valid.  Haseltine  v.  Guild, 
11  N.  H.  390. 

13.  But  the  payee  will  not  be  entitled  to  judgment  upon  it,  for  any 
greater  sum  than  the  amount  he  has  paid,  or  assumed  to  pay,  upon  his 
liability  as  surety,  prior  to  the  judgment  Beyond  that  sum,  if  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  note,  the  consideration  must  be  deemed  to  have  failed. 

Ibid. 

14.  Since  the  statute  of  Anne,  a promissory  note  is  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  a bill  of  exchange  with  regard  to  its  importing  a con- 
sideration, and  the  presumption  of  consideration  stands  until  the  contrary 
appears.  Horny.  Fuller,  6 N.  H.  511. 

15.  A note  given  for  a patent  right  of  an  invention  neither  new  nor 
useful  is  without  sufficient  consideration  to  sustain  it,  and  is  void.  Dun - 
barv.  Harden,  13  N.  H.  311. 

16-  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  a binding  contract  for 
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an  extension  of  time,  that  there  should  be  a contract  to  pay  usurious 
interest.  The  ordinary  legal  interest,  if  secured  to  the  creditor  by  a 
binding  agreement  for  the  delay  of  payment,  is  a sufficient  consideration. 
Fowler  v.  Brooks , 13  N.  H.  241. 

17.  The  condition,  that  the  prisoner  give  his  own  note  for  the  amount 
of  the  fine  and  costs  for  which  he  stands  committed,  in  order  to  procure 
his  liberation,  is  not  illegal,  but  such  a note  is  founded  on  a good  con* 
sideration,  and  is  valid.  County  of  Strafford  v.  Jackson , 14  N.  H.  16. 

See  Validity , 6,  11,  12  ; Construction , 9;  Indorsees,  Guarantors , 
and  Sureties , 2,  11,  12. 


4.  Construction. 

1.  A note  made  in  another  State  by  citizens  of  that  State,  and  also 
one  payable  generally,  are  governed  by  the  lex  loci  contractus  in  an 
action  upon  it  in  New  Hampshire.  Houghton  v.  Page , 2 N.  H.  42 ; 
Douglas  v.  Oldham , 6 N.  H.  150  ; Dow  v.  Rowell,  12  N.  H.  49  ; Bank 
of  Orange  County  v.  Colby , 12  N.  H.  520. 

2.  The  alteration  of  the  date  of  a note  from  1809  to  1819,  though  the 
note  was  executed  in  1819,  is  material.  Bowers  v.  JeweU , 2 N.  H.  543. 

3.  If  the  holder  of  a note  given  for  “ merchantable  neat  stock  ” in- 
serts the  word  “ young,”  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  prom- 
isor, it  is  a material  alteration.  Martendale  v.  Follet , 1 N.  H.  95. 

4.  Where  no  particular  person  of  the  same  name  as  the  payee  of  a 
note  has  any  interest  in  it,  the  name  must  be  regarded  as  fictitious. 
Foster  v.  Shattuck , 2 N.  H.  446. 

5.  In  calculating  the  day  of  payment,  the  day  of  date  is  generally 
excluded,  where  a note  is  made  payable  in  a given  number  of  days. 
Leavitt  v.  Simes , 3 N.  H.  14  ; Rand  v.  Rand,  4 N.  H.  267. 

6.  A gave  his  note,  payable  to  B,  or  order,  at  the  decease  of  his  own 
wife,  before  which  event  he  died  insolvent ; Held,  that  the  note  consti- 
tuted a present  debt  payable  at  an  uncertain  future  time,  and  that  it  was 
not  payable  on  such  a contingency  as  to  warrant  the  commissioner  in 
rejecting  it.  Alexander  v.  Follet , 5 N.  H.  499. 

7.  It  was  held  that  the  words,  “ out  of  any  property  I may  possess,” 
in  a note  of  the  following  import : “ I promise  to  pay  $ 200  in  two  years, 
with  interest,  out  of  any  property  I may  possess,  my  body  being  at  all 
times  exempted  from  arrest,”  — were  not  intended  as  a qualification  of 
the  promise  to  pay,  but  as  a reservation  collateral  to  the  promise,  and 
intended  to  confine  the  remedy  upon  the  note  to  the  property  of  the 
defendant.  Chickering  v.  Greenleaf,  6 N.  H.  51. 

8.  A note  payable  “ in  good  leather,  such  as  suits,”  is  payable  in  such 
leather  as  suits  the  payee.  Bailey  v.  Simonds,  6 N.  H.  159. 

9.  Where  the  consideration  of  a note  is  composed  in  part  of  a guar- 
anty of  indemnity  against  a criminal  prosecution,  and  in  part  of  the 
costs  of  a civil  suit  to  recover  damages  for  private  injuries,  there  being 
no  evidence  showing  an  intended  division  of  the  consideration  ; it  was 
held,  that  the  contract  was  entire.  Hinds  v.  Chamberlin,  6 N.  H.  225 ; 
Clark  v.  Ricker,  14  N.  H.  44. 
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10.  Where  to  a regular  note  on  demand,  with  interest,  a memorandum 
was  attached,  that  tne  maker  would  receive  payment  of  the  note  in 
work,  if  done  within  six  months  at  fair  prices,  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  work  was  performed  as  agreed,  or  of  any  offer  of  per- 
formance ; Held , that  the  instruments  were  not  to  be  construed  to- 
gether. Odiome  v.  Sargent , 6 N.  H.  401. 

12.  The  passing  a counterfeit  bank-bill,  purporting  to  be  a bill  of  a 
bank  established  within  the  United  States,  is  not  the  passing  a counterfeit 
promissory  note  within  the  meaning  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  stat- 
ute of  January  2,  1828.  State  v.  Ward,  6 N.  H.  529. 

13.  A note  signed  by  one  only  of  the  selectmen  of  a town,  in  his  own 
name,  “ for  the  selectmen,”  is  not  the  note  of  the  town,  though  he  prove 
the  assent  of  a second  selectman  to  his  giving  the  note.  Andover  v. 
Grafton , 7 N.  H.  298. 

14.  In  an  action  upon  a note  payable,  in  labor,  as,  for  instance,  “ For 
value  received,  I promise  to  pay  A the  tanning  of  eight  tons  of  hides,  to 
be  tanned  annually ; one  ton  in  1834,  two  in  1835,  &c.” ; Held , that  the 
word  “ annually  ” referred  to  the  years  named,  and  that  the  hides  must 
be  furnished  in  time  to  have  the  labor  performed  within  the  years  speci- 
fied. Clement  v.  Clement , 8 N.  H.  210. 

15.  Every  indorsement  of  a bill  or  note  may  be  considered  as  a new 
bill  drawn  by  the  indorser  on  the  acceptor.  Carter  v.  Burley , 9 N.  H.  558. 

16.  Where  the  parties  to  a bill  of  exchange  reside  in  the  same  State, 
it  is  an  inland  bill.  Ibid. 

17.  Bills  drawn  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  State  upon  those  of  another 
are  foreign  bills,  ibid.  ; Woodman  v.  Eastman , 10  N.  H.  359 ; Graf- 
ton Bank  v.  Moore , 14  N.  H.  142. 

18.  Where  a note,  made  by  a resident  of  one  State  and  payable  to  a 
resident  of  another,  is  indorsed,  if  the  indorsement  can  be  regarded  as  a 
bill,  it  will  be  deemed  a foreign  bill.  Carter  v.  Burley , 9 N.  H.  558. 

19.  The  insertioii  in  a note  of  the  words  “ or  order”  by  the  maker, 
without  the  consent  of  the  surety,  is  a material  alteration,  and  renders 
it  void  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  indorsee,  as  against  the  surety. 
Haines  v.  Dennett , 1 1 N.  H.  180. 

20.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  either  from  the  appearance  of  a 
note  itself,  or  otherwise,  to  show  when  an  alteration  was  made,  it  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  made  subsequent  to  the  execution  and  de- 
livery of  such  note.  Hills  v.  Barnes , 1 1 N.  H.  395. 

21.  Where  a note  is  indorsed  in  a different  government  from  that 
in  which  it  was  given,  the  indorsement  is  a new  and  substantive  con- 
tract ; and,  as  betwixt  the  indorser  and  indorsee,  is  subject  to  the  laws 

, of  such  government ; but  such  indorsement  cannot  change  the  original 
liability  of  the  promisor.  Dow  v.  Rowell , 12  N.  H.  49. 

22.  If  a note,  signed  by  several,  be  written  “ I promise,”  a change 
of  the  word  “ I ” into  “ we  ” is  a material  alteration.  Humphreys  v. 
Guillow,  13  N.  H.  385. 

23.  A written  promise  to  pay  the  plaintiff  or  his  order  seventy-five 
dollars,  in  grain,  is  not  a negotiable  promissory  note.  Carleton  v.  Brooks , 
14  N.  H.  149. 

See  Consideration , 6,  11. 
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5.  Days  of  Grace. 

See  Presentment,  Demand,  and  Notice , By  whom  to  be  made  or  given, 
fyc.,  3-7  ; Sufficiency  of,  4 ; Protest,  1. 

6.  When  a Discharge  of  the  Original  Cause  of  Action. 

1.  A promissory  note  is  not  a discharge  of  a debt  and  cause  of  action, 
without  an  express  agreement  to  that  ('.fleet.  Cheever  v.  Mirrick,  2 
N.  H.  376  ; Wright  V.  First  Crockery  Ware  Co.,  1 N.  H.  281  ; Jaffrey 
v.  Cornish,  10  N.  H.  505. 

2.  The  agent  of  a corporation  made  a settlement  with  the  plaintiff  of 
an  account  against  the  corpontkm,  ;m<l  gave  him  his  own  negotiable 
note  for  the  amount  thereof.  The  corporation  afterwards,  in  a settle- 
ment with  their  agent,  credited  him  with  the  amount  for  which  he  had 
given  his  note  to  the  plaintiff.  The  agent,  having  become  insolvent,  sued 
the  corporation  to  recover  the  original  debt  against  them.  Held , that,  as 
the  corporation  had  been  induced,  on  account  of  the  settlement  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  agent,  to  carry  that  sum  to  his  credit,  the  debt  must 
be  considered  as  paid,  and  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover. 
Wright  v.  First  Crockery  Ware  Co.,  1 N.  H.  281. 

3.  An  infant’s  note  for  necessaries  is  not  a discharge  of  the  debt  un- 
less paid.  McCrillis  v.  Howe,  3 N.  H.  348  ; Conn  v.  Coburn , 7 N.  H. 
368. 

4.  Where  a member  of  a firm,  without  the  assent  or  authority  of  his 
partners,  affixed  the  signature  of  the  firm  to  a note,  in  payment  of  a 
prior  note  of  his  own,  signed  by  himself  and  surety  ; Held , that  the 
original  note  remained  undischarged  by  such  attempted  payment,  and 
that  its  .'•mount  might  be  recovered  in  an  action  against  the  principal 
and  surety  for  money  had  and  received.  Williams  v.  Gilchrist,  11 
N.  H.  535. 

5.  Where  a person  gave  a negotiable  note  to  a town  for  the  amount 
of  a tax  assessed  against  him,  held,  that  the  note  was  not  a payment  of 
the  tax,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  so  as  to  give  him  a settlement 
in  that  town.  Jaffrey  v.  Cornish,  10  N.  H.  505. 

6.  Such  note  would  not  be  a payment  of  the  tax,  even  if  it  had  been 
expressly  agreed  to  be  received  in  payment.  Ibid. 

See  Actions,  When  and  by  whom  maintainable , 9. 

7.  Notes  payable  in  Specific  Articles. 

See  Actions,  When  and  by  whom,  <$-c.,  7 ; Pleadings  and  Evidence , 16. 

8.  Negotiability  and  Transfer. 

1.  A note  once  paid  ceases  to  be  negotiable.  Bryant  v.  Ritterbush, 
2 N.  H.  212  ; but  b M Cochran  v.  Wheeler,  7 N.  H.  202. 

2.  Kvcry  negotiable  note  imM  be  negotiated  by  the  person  (or  his 
representative)  to  whom  the  note  was  made  payable,  and  not  by  a person 
of  the  same  name.  Foster  v.  Shattuck,  2 N.  H.  446. 
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3.  Where  a note  has  been  once  paid,  it  ceases  to  be  negotiable,  except 
as  against  those  by  whom  a new  indorsement  has  been  made,  and  such 
parties  as  are  not  prejudiced  by  the  transfer.  Cochran  v.  Wheeler , 7 
N.  H.  202  ; Davis  v.  Stevens , 10  N.  H.  186. 

4.  The  payee  of  a bill  or  note,  payable  to  order,  may  transfer  it  by 
delivery  only,  so  as  to  enable  the  assignee  to  maintain  an  action  upon 
it  in  his  name.  Davis  v.  Lane,  8 N.  H.  224 ; Foster  v.  Shattuck , 2 
N.  H.  446. 

5.  Where  a negotiable  note  is  indorsed  bona  Jide  before  it  is  due,  in 
payment  of  a precedent  debt,  without  notice  of  any  defence  existing 
against  it,  the  transfer  is  as  valid,  perfect,  and  effectual  as  if  it  had  been 
received  in  payment  for  goods  sold,  or  in  the  course  of  any  other  com* 
mercial  dealing.  Williams  v.  Little , 1 1 N.  H.  66. 

6.  But  where  a note  is  indorsed  and  transferred  as  in  pledge  merely, 
as  a collateral  security,  the  general  property  remaining  in  the  indorser, 
the  indorsee  takes  it  like  a chose  in  action  not  negotiable,  subject  to  any 
defence  that  might  be  made  to  it  in  the  hands  of  the  indorser,  arising 
prior  to  the  time  when  notice  is  given  of  the  indorsement.  Williams  v. 
Little.  11  N.  H.  66. 

7.  Where  the  defendant  placed  a negotiable  note  in  the  hands  of  an 
individual  as  trustee,  to  be  disposed  of,  first  to  pay  certain  claims,  and 
to  appropriate  the  balance  as  he  thought  best ; the  reason  assigned  for 
this  disposition  being  that  the  defendant  was  sick  and  not  expected  to 
live ; Held. , on  the  defendant's  subsequent  recovery,  that  the  transfer  of 
the  note  was  based  on  a contingency  which  did  not  occur,  and  that  the 
defendant  might  legally  control  the  note,  if  not  already  disposed  of. 
Paul  v.  Paid,  10  N.  H.  117. 

8.  Where  a man's  wife,  who  had  acted  for  several  years  as  his  gen- 
eral agent  in  transacting  his  business,  delivered  to  the  defendant  his  own 
note  in  payment  of  a debt  due  him  from  her  husband,  on  the  day  of  her 
husband's  decease,  and  when  he  was  entirely  senseless,  and  no  hopes 
entertained  of  his  recovery,  his  situation  being  known  to  all  parties ; 
Held , that  the  transfer  was  not  valid,  and  that  the  defendant  acquired  no 
title  to  it  thereby.  Davis  v.  Lane,  10  N.  H.  156. 

9.  F.  held  a note  against  L.,  the  defendant,  and,  being  indebted  to  P., 
had  expressed  an  intention  of  delivering  the  note  to  P.  as  security  for 
the  sum  he  owed  him.  Subsequent  to  this,  F.  being  on  his  death-bed 
and  insensible,  his  wife  delivered  the  note  of  L.  to  P.,  and  P.  gave  up  his 
claim  against  F.,  and  gave  a note  payable  to  F.  for  the  balance,  which 
was  delivered  to  his  wife.  L.,  with  a knowledge  of  these  facts,  paid  the 
contents  of  the  note  to  P.  Held,  that,  as  F.  had  never  carried  his  inten- 
tion of  delivering  the  note  to  P.  into  effect,  nor  authorized  any  one  to  do 
it,  no  title  passed  to  P.,  and  that  the  payment  by  L.  to  him  did  not  dis- 
charge the  note,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  the  adminis- 
trator's sustaining  a suit  upon  the  original  note,  that  the  one  P.  gave  for 
the  balance  should  first  be  returned  to  him.  Davis  v.  Lane,  11  N. 
H.  512. 

See  Rights  and  Liabilities,  In  general , 8 ; Actions,  When  and  by 
whom  maintainable,  30. 
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9.  Acceptance. 

See  Presentment , Demand , and  Notice , Necessity  of,  8. 

10.  Presentment , Demand , and  Notice. 

1.  Necessity  of. 

2.  By  whom  to  be  made  or  given,  when  and  where. 

3.  Sufficiency  of. 

4.  Waiver  of. 


(lO 


am* 

Tp: 


1.  Necessity  of. 

1.  Demand  upon  the  maker,  and  notice  to  the  indorser,  are  n©  essary 
to  support  an  action  upon  a note  payable  at  a future  time,  indorse  d after 
it  becomes  due.  Dwight  v.  Emerson , 2 N.  H.  159. 

2.  What  demand  and  notice  are  necessary  in  such  cases,  quaere.  Ibid. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  a demand,  at  the  particular  til  ne  and 
place,  to  maintain  an  action  on  a note  made  payable  at  a particular  time 
and  place.  Eastman  v.  Fijield , 3 N.  H.  333 ; Otis  v.  Barton , 10  N. 
H.  433. 

4.  Where  the  maker  of  a note  is  absent  on  a sea  voyage  when  it  be- 
comes due,  but  has  a domicile  within  the  State,  a demand  of  pa  yment 
must  be  made  to  charge  the  indorser.  Dennie  v.  Walker,  7 N.  H.  199. 

5.  Demand  upon  the  maker  of  a note  who  has  removed  out  of  the 
State  before  it  became  due,  no  place  of  payment  being  specified  in  the 
note,  is  unnecessary.  Upham,  J.  Ibid. 

6.  Where  drafts  were  duly  presented  and  protested  for  non-accept- 
ance, and  notice  of  the  non-acceptance  given  to  the  indorser;  Held , 
that,  the  acceptance  having  been  refused,  it  Was  not  necessary  to  present 
them  for  payment.  Exeter  Bank  v.  Gordon,  8 N.  H.  66. 

7.  Where  a note  is  made  payable  in  a particular  town,  the  holder  is 
not  bound  to  make  a demand  elsewhere  ; nor  is  he  bound  to  give  notice 
to  one  of  the  makers,  who  lives  in  another  town,  at  what  place  he  will 
be  ready  to  receive  payment  Smith  v.  Little , 10  N.  H.  526. 

8.  The  drawer  of  a bill  of  exchange  which  has  been  duly  accepted  is 
liable  only  upon  due  presentment  to  the  acceptor  for  payment,  and  no- 
tice of  the  non-payment ; unless  he  has  in  some  way  waived  his  right  to 
insist  upon  demand  and  notice.  Moore  v.  Waitt,  13  N.  H.  415. 

9.  His  liability  is  not  changed  by  a notice,  when  the  bill  is  drawn, 
that  it  will  be  discounted  or  left  for  collection  at  a certain  bank  in  the 
vicinity,  where  the  usage  is  not  to  make  presentment  when  the  bill  be- 
comes due,  but  to  give  notice  to  the  acceptor  and  drawer.  Ibid. 

10.  In  order  to  charge  the  indorser  of  a promissory  note,  a demand 
of  payment  must  be  made  upon  the  maker  ; and  notice  thereof,  and  of 
the  non-payment  of  the  note,  and  that  the  holder  relies  upon  the  indorser 
for  payment,  must  be  seasonably  given  to  him,  or  a waiver  of  demand 
and  notice,  or  sufficient  ground  of  excuse,  must  be  shown.  Lawrence  v. 
Langley , 14  N.  H.  70. 

11.  It  is  not  a sufficient  ground  of  excuse  that  the  promisor  is  bank- 
rupt or  insolvent  at  the  maturity  of  the  note.  Ibid. 
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S.  By  whom  to  be  made  or  given,  when  and  where., 

1.  A holder  of  a bill  may  forward  a notice  on  the  day  of  its  dishonor, 
and  any  prior  party  may  transmit  a notice  on  the  day  he  receives  it ; 
and  should  any  party  do  so,  it  will  not  enlarge  the  time  allowed  to  any 
other  party.  Carter  v.  Burley , 9 N.  H.  558. 

2.  A power  of  attorney  to  one,  to  demand  payment  of  a promissory 
note,  is  determined  by  the  death  of  the  principal  before  the  demand  is 
made,  and  a demand  made  by  him  after  the  death  of  a principal  is  of 
no  avail.  Gale  v.  Tappan , 12  N.  H.  145. 

3.  A note  was  made  and  dated  at  Boston, payable  in  twelve  months. 
It  was  indorsed  and  held  by  a bank  in  Vermont.  At  the  end  of  the 
twelve  months  a demand  was  made  upon  the  maker,  residing  in  Maine, 
and  notice  given  to  the  indorser  in  this  State.  By  the  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  maker  was  entitled  to  grace.  Held , that  the  demand  was 
premature,  and  that  the  indorser  was  not  liable.  Bank  of  Orange  Co. 
v.  Colby,  12  N.  H.  520. 

4.  Where  the  holder  and  maker  of  a note  live  in  different  towns,  in 
order  to  render  the  indorser  liable,  demand  must  be  made  on  the  maker 
as  soon  after  the  note  becomes  due  as  can  conveniently  be  done,  consid- 
ering the  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the  frequency  of  communication 
between  their  places  of  residence.  Haddock  v.  Murray , 1 N.  H.  140. 

5.  The  same  rule  exists  as  to  the  giving  notice  to  the  indorser.  Ibid. 

6.  When  the  facts  as  to  the  situation,  distance,  &c.  of  the  parties  are 
agreed  upon,  or  are  found  by  the  jury,  the  seasonableness  of  the  demand 
becomes  a question  of  law.  Ibid. 

7.  Notice  of  dishonor  may  be  put  into  the  post-office,  after  non-pay- 
ment on  the  last  day  of  grace.  Smith  v.  Little , 10  N.  H.  526. 

8.  A notice  to  the  indorser  prior  to  the  demand  upon  the  maker,  or 
prior  to  the  maturity  of  the  ‘note,  is  invalid.  Lawrence  v.  Langley , 14 
N.  H.  70. 

See  Necessity  of;  Sufficiency  of;  Protest , 1 ; Indorsers , Guarantors , 
and  Sureties,  20. 

3.  Sufficiency  of. 

1.  Where  a note  was  left  for  collection  at  a bank  near  the  house  of 
the  maker,  and  a letter  informing  him  of  its  location,  and  requesting  pay- 
ment, was  sent  on  the  day  it  became  due  ; Held,  that  the  demand  was 
sufficient,  though  the  note  was  not  sent,  and  the  maker  was  absent  on 
the  delivery  of  the  letter.  Tredick  v.  Wendell,  1 N.  H.  80. 

2.  Where  the  holder  and  maker  resided  in  different  towns,  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  each  other,  and  there  was  no  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  towns  by  mail,  held,  that  a demand  upon  the  maker  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  note  became  due,  and  notice  to  the  indorser  on  the 
same  day,  were  sufficient.  Haddock  v.  Murray , 1 N.  H.  140. 

3.  In  an  action  upon  a note  on  demand,  payable  at  a fixed  time  with 
pace,  held,  that  a -demand  made  before  the  last  day  of  grace  is  made 
before  the  note  is  due,  and  is  insufficient  to  charge  the  indorser.  Leav- 

v.  Simes,  3 N.  H.  14. 
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4.  Notice  of  the  non-payment  of  a note,  given  to  the  indorBer  prior  to 
a demand  upon  the  maker  on  die  last  day  of  grace,  is  insufficient,  unless 
sustained  by  some  different  usage  assented  to  by  the  party  to  the  bill  or 
note.  Dennie  v.  Walker , 7 N.  H.  199. 

5.  Notice  to  the  different  parties,  of  the  dishonor  of  a bill  or  note,  is 
sufficient,  if  put  into  the  post-office  in  time  for  the  next  mail.  Carter  v. 
Burley , 9 N.  H.  558. 

6.  The  notice  from  one  indorser  to  another,  also,  sent  the  day  after 
he  receives  it,  or,  in  the  use  of  reasonable  diligence,  by  the  second  day’s 
mail,  is  sufficient.  Ibid . 

7.  If  some  of  the  makers  reside  in  the  town  in  which  the  note  is  made 
payable,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  holder  to  present  it  at  their  place  of  busi- 
ness, unless  the  other  maker,  who  resides  elsewhere,  gives  notice  at 
what  place  in  that  town  he  will  be  ready  to  pay  it.  Smith  v.  Little , 10 
N.  H.  526. 

8.  There  is  no  form  prescribed  for  a notice  to  an  indorser  of  the 
non-payment  of  a note.  A notice  which  sets  forth  the  amount  of  the 
note,  with  the  parties,  its  date,  and  when  payable,  that  it  had  been  pro- 
tested for  non-payment  on  that  day,  and  that  the  holder  requires  pay- 
ment of  the  indorser,  is  sufficient.  Ibid. 

See  Pleadings  and  Evidence , 105-  107. 

4.  Waiver  of. 

1.  If  the  indorser  of  a note,  knowing  that  he  has  not  had  regular  and 
seasonable  notice  of  non-payment,  makes  a subsequent  promise  to  see 
the  note  paid,  it  constitutes  evidence  of  a waiver  of  the  want  of  due 
notice.  Ladd  v.  Kenney , 2 N.  H.  340.  This  commented  on  in  Far- 
rington v.  Brown , 7 N.  H.  271. 

2.  It  must  be  shown  affirmatively  that  the  indorser  knew  that  no  de- 
mand had  been  made  upon  the  maker  at  thq  time  of  the  promise  to  pay, 
in  order  to  constitute  a waiver  of  the  consequences  of  the  want  of  de- 
mand, Otis  v.  Hussey , 3 N.  H.  346  ; Farrington  v.  Brown , 7 N.  H.  271. 

3.  A gave  B,  for  a debt  due  him,  the  note  of  C payable  to  A or  bearer 
at  a future  day,  and  indorsed  by  A.  Before  it  became  due,  C failed, 
when  A told  B that  he  should  have  no  trouble  about  the  note,  for  he 
would  pay  it.  Held , that  the  promise  was  a waiver  of  demand  and  no- 
tice. Whitney  v.  Abbot , 5 N.  H.  378. 

See  Pleadings  and  Evidence , 52. 

11.  Protest. 

1.  Notice  may  be  given  and  suit  brought  against  the  indorser  on  the 
last  day  of  grace,  after  protest  has  been  made,  the  note  being  then  con- 
sidered dishonored.  Upham,  J.  Dennie  v.  Walker , 7 N.  H.  199. 

2.  A protest  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where 
the  demand  is  made,  and  at  the  time.  Carter  v.  Burley , 9 N.  H.  558. 

3.  The  notarial  seal  is  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  protest  is  in  due 
form,  though  not  made  on  wax.  Ibid. 

4.  But  if  the  protest  is  not  made  by  a notary,  or  not  under  seal,  it 
must  be  shown  to  be  duly  made.  Ibid. 
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5.  The  protest  of  an  inland  bill  is  incompetent  evidence  of  its  being 
dishonored.  Ibid . 

6.  The  protest  of  a foreign  bill  by  a notary  public  at  the  place  of  pay- 
ment, and  duly  authenticated,  is  regular  evidence  of  its  dishonor.  Ibid . ; 
Woodman  v.  Eastman,  10  N.  H.  359. 

7.  A bill  of  exchange,  the  parties  to  which  reside  in  this  State,  but 
which  is  payable  in  Boston,  is  so  far  a foreign  bill,  that  the  notarial 
protest  in  Boston  is  competent  evidence  here  to  prove  its  presentment 
and  dishonor.  Grafton  Bank  v.  Moore , 14  N.  H.  142. 

8.  When  the  indorser  of  a note  resides  in  one  State,  and  the  maker  in 
another,  the  operation  of  the  indorsement  is  so  far  similar  to  the  drawing 
of  a bill  of  exchange,  that,  in  an  action  against  the  indorser,  the  dishonor 
of  it  may  be  proved  by  a protest.  Williams  v.  Putnam , 14  N.  H.  540. 

9.  But  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Revised  Statutes  a protest  was 
not  evidence  that  notice  of  the  dishonor  was  given  to  the  indorser.  Ibid. 

12.  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  different  Parties. 

1.  In  general. 

2.  Of  Indorsers,  Guarantors,  and  Sureties. 

1.  In  General. 

1.  Where  A and  B drew  a promissory  note  for  $20,  payable  to  a 
third  person,  and  B,  having  taken  it  to  pass  to  the  payee,  before  deliver- 
ing it,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  A,  changed  it  to  $ 120  by  inserting 
the  words  44  one  hundred  and  ” before  the  44  twenty  ” ; Held,  that  A was 
not  obliged  to  pay  the  note.  Goodman  v.  Eastman,  4 N.  H.  455. 

2.  A as  principal,  and  B,  C,  and  D as  sureties,  made  a note  payable 
to  the  bank.  A afterwards  paid  one  half  of  the  note,  and  B and  D paid 
the  balance  in  equal  shares.  B then  brought  an  action  against  C,  and, 
receiving  judgment  for  one  third  of  the  sum  paid  by  ^rimself  and  D, 
refunded  to  D one  half  of  the  amount  recovered.  B then  pursued  A, 
and  obtained  from  him  two  thirds  of  the  sum  paid  by  him  and  D,  and 
gave  him  a discharge  for  his  own  and  D’s  portion  without  D’s  authority. 
Held,  that  the  money  might  be  considered  as  paid  by  B,  although  one 
half  was  furnished  by  D.  Messer  v.  Swan,  4 N.  H.  481. 

3.  A,  possessing  two  notes  on  demand,  gave  them  to  B to  collect  ten 
months  after  they  were  due.  B delivered  the  notes  to  C in  payment  of 
a debt,  and  C received  the  money  therefor.  A brought  an  action  against 
C for  the  amount  of  the  notes.  Held,  that  the  notes  were  dishonored 
when  C took  them,  and  therefore  he  became  the  agent  of  A,  and  must 
deliver  the  money  to  him.  Emerson  v.  Crocker,  5 N.  H.  159. 

4.  A trustee  who  has  given  a negotiable  note  to  the  principal  cannot  be 
charged  as  trustee  on  account  of  such  note.  Stone  v.  Dean,  5 N.  H.  502. 

5.  But  if  a note  has  been  placed  by  the  principal  in  the  hands  of  a 
trustee,  such  trustee  may  be  charged  for  the  amount.  Ibid. 

6.  A,  wanting  money  from  a bank,  applied  to  B and  C to  become  his 
sureties.  B agreed  in  the  presence  of  C to  do  it,  if  A would  double  the 
amount  and  give  him  half.  The  note  was  signed  by  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
discounted.  B received  vhalf  the  sum  obtained,  and  gave  his  note  for  it 
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to  A.  C paid  the  note,  and,  in  an  action  against  B,  it  was  held , that  B, 
in  respect  to  C,  was  a principal,  and  liable  for  the  whole  amount.  Jones 
v.  Fitz , 5 N.  H.  444. 

7.  A covenant  not  to  sue  one  of  two  or  more  joint  and  several  prom- 
isors, who  are  principals  upon  a note,  will  not  operate  as  a release,  so  as 
to  discharge  the  other  signers.  Bur  ell  v.  Wendell , 8 N.  H.  369. 

8.  If  the  maker  of  a note  not  negotiable  makes  no  objection  when  the 
assignee  informs  him  that  he  has  received  it  from  the  original  holder, 
his  silence  gives  consent,  and  he  is  estopped  from  objecting  to  the  trans- 
fer. Clement  v.  Clement , 8 N.  H.  472  ; Albee  v.  Little , 5 N.  H.  277. 

9.  A note  given  by  one  of  two  partners,  in  the  name  of  both,  will 
bind  both,  when  authority  is  shown  to  execute  the  note.  Alcott  v.  Little , 
9 N.  H.  259. 

10.  Where  the  liability  of  one  joint  maker  of  a promissory  note  is  con- 
tinued, by  partial  payments  within  six  years,  but  the  remedy  of  the 
holder  against  the  other  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  the 
debtor  who  continues  liable  may,  notwithstanding,  recover  a contribu- 
tion from  the  other,  when  he  has  paid  the  debt.  Peaslee  v.  Breed , 10 
N.  H.  489. 

11.  Neither  the  administrators  nor  the  creditors  of  deceased  persons 
are  entitled  to  derive  greater  or  other  benefits  from  their  contracts,  or 
equitable  relations  which  they  may  have  held  while  living  with  other 
persons,  than  the  deceased  would  be  entitled  to,  if  still  living.  Fletcher 
v.  Grover , 11  N.  H.  369. 

12.  A.  and  G.  purchased  a tract  of  land,  and  for  a part  of  the  purchase- 
money  gave  their  joint  note  to  the  seller,  and  for  the  amount  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  purchase-money  they  gave  their  joint  note  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Savings  Bank,  and  executed  a mortgage  of  said  land  to  the 
seller,  and  another  to  said  bank,  to  secure  to  each  the  notes  given  to 
them  respectively.  A.  died,  and  upon  the  representation  of  the  insolven- 
cy of  his  estate,  and  the  appointment  of  a commissioner  to  allow  and 
adjust  the  claims  of  creditors  against  the  same,  the  said  notes  were  pre- 
sented and  allowed,  amounting  to  $ 2,996.  And  afterwards  a dividend 
of  $314.82  was  decreed  upon  the  sum  so  allowed  and  ordered  to  be 
paid,  and  was  paid  by  the  plaintiff  accordingly,  and  the  plaintiff,  as  the 
administrator  of  A.,  brought  his  action  to  recover  of  G.  contribution  to 
the  amount  of  one  half  of  the  dividend  paid.  Held , that  the  plaintiff  was 
not  entitled  to  recover,  inasmuch  as  the  sum  paid  was  less  than  a moiety 
of  the  whole  sum  due  upon  the  notes,  and  for  which  the  defendant  and 
intestate  were  jointly  liable.  Ibid . 

13.  Where  the  defendant  had  affixed  his  name  on  the  back  of  a prom- 
issory note,  when  made,  drawn  payable  to  the  plaintiffs  or  their  order, 
but  which  had  not  been  indorsed  by  them  ; Held , that  the  defendant 
thereby  rendered  himself  liable  as  an  original  promisor,  and  not  as  an 
indorser.  Martin  v.  Boyd , 11  N.  H.  385. 

14.  The  rule  of  law  seems  to  be,  that  where  joint  promisors  or  co- 
sureties have  received  equal  benefits,  or  been  relieved  from  common 
burdens,  each  is  entitled  to  recover  over  against  the  other  contribution 
for  the  excess  by  him  paid  beyond  his  due  proportion,  or  equal  share. 
Boardman  v.  Paige , 11  N.  H.  431. 
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15.  Where  an  action  is  commenced  by  the  holder  of  a note  against 
all  the  co-signers,  and  judgment  is  recovered  against  one  only,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  damages  and  costs  of  the  judgment,  the  party  against  whom 
the  judgment  is  recovered  is  not  entitled  to  contribution  from  the  other 
co-signers  in  respect  of  the  costs,  the  same  not  being  a burden  common 
to  all  the  co-signers  of  the  note.  Ibid. 

16.  The  discharge  of  the  direct  liability  of  one  co-signer  to  the  holder 
of  a note  will  not  avail  him  as  a discharge  from  his  liability  for  contri- 
bution to  the  other  co-signers,  unless  the  discharge  be  of  a character  to 
discharge  and  release  the  others  also,  and  one  of  which  they  might 
avail  themselves  as  a discharge,  whether  the  discharge  from  the  direct 
liability  be  the  result  of  the  contract  of  the  holder  of  uje  note,  or  of  the 
operation  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  Ibid. 

17.  And  generally  it  would  seem  that,  so  long  as  the  direct  liability 
of  any  of  the  co-signers  of  a note  to  the  holder  or  promisee  shall  con- 
tinue, by  virtue  of  the  original  contract,  and  not  depending  upon  any 
new  promise  not  contemplated  by  the  original  contract,  the  liability  of 
the  other  co-signers  for  contribution  will  continue  also,  although  they 
may  be  discharged  from  direct  liability  to  the  action  of  the  holder  or 
promisee.  Ibid. 

18.  An  exception  to  that  general  rule  may  be  found  to  exist,  depend- 
ing upon  the  provisions  of  special  statutes,  as  in  the  case  of  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy or  insolvency,  in  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  provided  that 
the  direct  liability  of  the  bankrupt  or  insolvent  to  the  promisee  shall  be 
discharged,  provision  is  also  made  for  the  limitation  of  the  remedy  of 
sureties,  or  co-promisors,  to  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  assignees. 

Ibid. 

19.  Where  there  are  several  co-signers  of  a note,  and  one  pays  the 
whole,  but  before  payment  some  of  the  co-signers  remove  from  the 
State,  such  removal  is  to  be  considered  as  having  the  same  effect  as  if 
they  were  proved  insolvent;  and  accordingly  the  party  paying  is  not 
bound  to  seek  his  remedy  against  those  co-signers  in  the  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, but  may  recover,  by  way  of  contribution  of  each  of  those  remaining 
within  the  State,  an  equal  share  of  the  whole  sum  paid. 

20.  A principal  accepted  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  on  him  by  his 
•gent,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  agent,  who  agreed  to  get  them  dis- 
counted for  the  benefit  of  the  principal.  The  agent,  assuming  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  bills,  pledged  them  to  a bond  fide  holder,  to  secure  money 
borrowed  for  his  own  use.  Held , that  the  principal,  having  enabled  the 
agent  to  hold  himself  out  as  owner,  was  boqnd  by  the  pledge.  Clement 
v.  Leverett,  12  N.  H.  317. 

21.  Where  a creditor  has  a mortgage  to  secure  two  or  more  notes,  on 
some  of  which  the  mortgagor  is  principal  alone,  and  on  another  he  is 
joint  principal  with  another  person,  the  creditor  cannot  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a sale  of  the  mortgaged  premises  in  payment  of  the  whole  of 
the  note  in  which  the  two  are  joint  principals,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
sureties  on  the  other  notes.  The  law  will  apply  the  property  in  the  first 
place  to  the  payment  of  the  actual  debt  of  the  mortgagor.  Merrimao 
Co.  Bank  v.  Brown , 12  N.  H.  320. 
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22.  Whether  the  creditor  might  not  apply  the  proceeds,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  discharge  of  one  half  of  the  note  on  which  the  mortgagor 
was  joint  principal  with  the  other,  qucere.  Ibid. 

23.  The  defendant  pledged,  as  collateral  security  for  a debt  due  the 
plaintiff,  two  notes,  which  the  plaintiff  was  to  collect,  and  deduct  there- 
from the  sum  due  him.  The  maker  possessed  ample  property  at  the 
time,  but  the  plaintiff  delayed  enforcing  judgment  for  five  months,  when 
the  maker  became  insolvent.  It  was  not  suspected  that  he  was  embar- 
rassed, nor  did  the  defendant  request  the  plaintiff  to  collect  the  notes. 
Held,  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  chargeable  with  their  amount.  Goodall 
v.  Richardson,  14  N.  H.  567. 

24.  Where  notice  was  given,  and  execution  was  recovered  against  the 
promisor  of  a note,  and  he  subsequently  took  the  poor  debtor’s  oath  on 
the  same,  but  gave  no  notice  to  the  assignee  ; Held,  that  the  discliarge 
was  invalid.  Cameron  v.  Little,  13  N.  H.  23. 

See  Payment , 9. 

2.  Of  Indorsers , Guarantors , and  Sureties. 

1.  Where  the  defendant,  some  months  after  the  execution  of  a note 
made  by  other  persons,  at  their  request,  wrote  his  name  upon  the  back 
of  the  note  and  said  he  was  holden,  and  the  payee  afterwards  wrote  a 
guaranty  of  payment  of  the  note  over  the  name  of  the  defendant  ; Held, 
that  the  undertaking  by  the  defendant  was  collateral  to  the  original  con- 
tract, and  was  a promise  to  pay  an  existing  debt  of  another,  and  that  it 
was  not  a memorandum  signed  by  the  party  or  his  agent,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  Hodgkins  v.  Bond,  1 N.  H.  284. 

2.  Where  a guarantor  wrote  upon  a note,  w I guaranty  the  payment 
of  the  contents  of  the  within  note,  the  one  half  in  six  months,  and  the 
other  in  twelve  ” ; Held,  that  the  forbearance  of  the  holder  was  a suffi- 
cient consideration  for  the  guaranty,  and  that  the  memorandum  was  not 
within  the  statute  of  frauds.  Nelson  v.  Sanborn,  2 N.  H.  413. 

3.  The  surety  is  not  discharged  by  the  neglect  of  the  holder  of  a note 
to  call  upon  the  principal  for  payment  at  his  request,  even  if  the  princi- 
pal afterwards  becomes  insolvent.  Townsend  v.  Riddle,  2 N.  H.  448  ; 
Davis  v.  Huggins,  3 N.  H.  231  ; Mahurin  v.  Pearson,  8 N.  H.  539. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  debt  becomes  due,  the  surety  may  pay  it,  and  have 
at  once  a remedy  against  the  principal,  and  also  against  his  co-surety, 
without  proving  the  inability  of  the  maker  to  pay.  Odlin  v.  G-reenleaf, 
3 N.  H.  270  ; Grafton  Bank  v.  Woodward,  5 N.  H.  99. 

5.  A surety  may  be  considered  and  treated  as  the  maker  of  a note  by 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  his  true  character.  Grafton  Bank  v. 
Kent,  4 N.  H.  221  ; Nichols  v.  Parsons,  6 N.  H.  30. 

6.  But  he  is  discharged  if  the  holder,  knowing  he  is  only  surety,  gives 
time  of  payment  to  the  maker  without  his  consent.  Grafton  Bank  v. 
Woodward,  5 N.  H.  99  ; Same  v.  Kent,  4 N.  H.  221  ; Nichols  v.  Par- 
sons, 6 N.  H.  30  ; Wheat  v.  Kendall,  6 N.  H.  504  ; Bowman  v.  Noyes, 
12  N.  H.  302  ; Bailey  v.  Adams,  10  N.  H.  162;  Crosby  v.  Wyatt,  10 
N.  H.  318  ; Merrimac  Co.  Bank  v.  Broion,  12  N.  H.  320. 

7.  Whatever  payment  one  surety  may  receive  from  the  principal 
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enures  to  the  benefit  of  all ; but  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  money  re- 
ceived by  one  surety  in  satisfaction  of  his  claims  against  the  principal, 
after  the  sum  paid  for  the  principal  is  adjusted  among  the  sureties,  and 
each  has  paid  his  proportion.  Messer  v.  Swan , 4 N.  H.  481. 

8.  A,  being  indebted  to  B,  agreed  to  sign  a note  for  the  sum  due.  C 
and  D consented  to  become  his  sureties.  A note  was  written,  naming 
A as  principal,  and  C and  D as  sureties.  A and  C signed  it,  but  D re- 
fused. E received  it,  without  the  consent  of  C,  under  a full  knowledge 
of  all  the  circumstances.  Held,  that  C was  not  bound  to  pay  the  note. 
Hill  v.  Sweetser , 5 N.  H.  168. 

9.  One  surety  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  security  possessed  by  a 
co-surety.  Low\.  Smart , 5 N.  H.  353. 

10.  Where  the  defendants  gave  a note,  on  account  of  an  absentee, 
who  promised  to  repay  the  money  on  his  return ; but  when  he  offered  to 
pay,  the  plaintiff,  being  acquainted  with  the  whole  transaction,  gave  him 
time  ; Held , that  the  defendants  are  entitled  to  stand  on  the  ground  of 
sureties  in  respect  to  the  plaintiff,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  ab- 
sentee’s name  was  on  the  note  as  principal.  McQuesten  v.  Noyes , 6 
N.  H.  19. 

11.  A purchased  a note,  signed  by  B and  C,  before  it  became  due, 
without  knowing  that  C was  surety ; but  after  the  note  was  due,  with 
full  information  of  the  fact,  he,  in  consideration  of  extra  interest,  con- 
tracted with  B to  give  delay  of  payment  without  C’s  consent ; Held , that 
C was  thereby  discharged.  Wheat  v.  Kendall , 6 N.  H.  504. 

12.  A contract  founded  upon  a promise  of  the  principal  to  pay  more 
than  legal  interest  for  delay  of  payment  is  upon  a sufficient  considera- 
tion to  discharge  a surety.  Wheat  v.  Kendall,  6 N.  H.  504. 

13.  If  no  demand  is  made  upon  the  maker  of  a note,  who  is  absent  on 
a sea  voyage  at  the  time  of  its  maturity,  but  has  a domicile  in  the  State, 
the  indorser  is  discharged.  Dennie  v.  Walker,  7 N.  H.  199. 

14.  Where  there  has  been  no  demand  of  payment  upon  the  maker  of 
a note,  or  notice  given  to  the  indorser,  held,  that  the  indorser  is  not 
holden  upon  a subsequent  promise  (even  in  writing)  to  pay  the  same, 
unless  it  be  clearly  shown  that  the  promise  was  made  with  a full  knowl- 
edge of  the  neglect  of  a demand  and  notice.  Farrington  v.  Brown,  7 
N.  H.  271  ; Woodman  v.  Eastman,  10  N.  H.  359. 

15.  Where  an  infant  gives,  for  necessaries,  a promissory  note,  signed 
by  himself  and  a surety,  and  the  surety  afterwards  pays  the  note,  he  is 
entitled  to  recover  of  the  infant  the  amount  so  paid.  Conn  v.  Coburn , 7 
N.  H.  368. 

16.  A gave  his  note  to  B,  signed  by  C as  surety,  and,  having  made 
his  will  and  appointed  his  executor,  soon  after  died.  C paid  the  note, 
which  had  not  been  presented  to  the  executor  within  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  testator.  Held,  that,  though  no  action  could  be  maintained 
upon  the  note  against  the  executor  at  the  time  C paid  it,  still  C re- 
mained liable  upon  it,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  recover  whatever  he 
paid  to  discharge  himself  from  his  liability.  Sibley  v.  McAllaster,  8 
N.  H.  389. 

17  Where  the  surety  of  a note  told  the  holder  that  he  desired  the 
54* 
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note  sued  as  soon  as  it  was  due,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  stand  surety  for 
the  maker  longer,  and  the  maker  told  him  that  part  had  been  paid  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  remainder,  and  that  he  would  not  call  on  him, 
or  something  to  that  effect ; Held,  that  the  surety  was  not  discharged. 
Mahurin  v.  Pearson , 8 N.  H.  539. 

18.  If  a surety  assent  to  an  agreement  for  delay,  he  will  still  con- 
tinue liable  on  the  note.  But  the  assent  of  one  surety  to  a contract  for 
delay  will  not  bind  a co-surety,  and  one  may  be  discharged  by  such 
contract,  while  the  other  continues  liable.  Crosby  v.  Wyatt , 10  N.  H. 
318. 

19.  If  the  indorsee  of  a note,  after  a demand  upon  the  maker,  and 
notice  to  the  indorser,  for  a good  consideration  agree  with  the  maker  not 
to  sue  the  note  or  attempt  to  collect  it  for  a certain  period,  that  wrill  dis- 
charge the  indorser.  Woodman  v.  Eastman , 10  N.  H.  359. 

20.  An  indorser  of  a note,  who  received  a mortgage  of  the  maker  for 
its  security,  is,  notwithstanding,  entitled  to  require  proof  of  demand  and 
notice.  Ibid. 

21.  It  would  seem  that  a discharge  of  one  surety  discharges  the  other 
sureties  from  such  portion  only  of  the  debt  as,  upon  a payment  of  the 
whole  debt,  they  would  be  entitled  to  have  recourse  to  him  for.  Fletcher 
v.  Grover,  1 1 N.  H.  368. 

22.  When  joint  promisors,  or  co-sureties,  have  received  equal  benefits, 
or  been  relieved  from  common  burdens,  neither  is  entitled  to  recover 
over  against  another,  except  for  the  excess  paid  by  him  beyond  his  due 
proportion,  or  equal  share.  Ibid. 

23.  Where  a member  of  a firm,  without  the  assent  or  authority  of  his 
partners,  affixed  the  signature  of  the  firm  to  a note,  in  payment  of  a 
prior  note  of  his  own,  signed  by  himself  and  surety  ; Held , that  such  an 
attempted  arrangement  operates  as  no  delay  of  payment,  and  will  not 
exonerate  the  surety.  Williams  v.  Gilchrist , 11  N.  H.  535. 

24.  Where  a surety  is  discharged  by  a contract  for  delay,  made  be- 
ii  the  creditor  and  the  principal  without  his  assent,  his  subsequent 

promise  to  pay  the  debt,  without  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and 
without  any  new  consideration,  will  not  bind  him.  Merrimac  Co.  Bank 
v.  Brown,  12  N.  H.  321. 

25.  The  indorser  of  a negotiable  note  cannot  maintain  an  action  upon 
it  against  the  maker  so  long  as  the  indorsee  has  the  right  to  demand 
payment  of  the  maker.  If  the  indorsee  have  obtained  judgment  against 
the  indorser,  and  collected  part  of  it,  that  will  not  entitle  the  indorser  to 
maintain  an  action  upon  the  note  against  the  maker.  Little  v.  Ingalls , 
13  N.  H.  44. 

26.  If  a surety,  with  knowledge  of  an  agreement  for  an  extension  of 
time  made  between  the  creditor  and  the  principal,  make  a new  promise 
to  pay  the  debt,  he  cannot  afterwards  avail  himself  of  the  agreement 
as  a discharge  of  his  liability,  notwithstanding  there  was  no  new  con- 
sideration for  his  promise.  Fowler  v.  Brooks , 13  N.  H.  240. 

27.  But  the  mere  fact  that  the  surety  takes  security  from  the  princi- 
pal to  indemnify  him  against  his  liability  is  not  a renewal  of  his  promise. 
Ibid. 
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28.  An  application  for  delay  for  a time  by  the  principal,  and  a decla- 
ration by  the  creditor  that  the  matter  may  rest,  or  that  he  will  not  insist 
on  any  immediate  payment,  or  any  similar  declaration,  even  specifying  a 
time,  does  not  constitute  a binding  agreement  for  delay.  Notwithstand- 
ing such  an  agreement,  a debtor  may  pay,  and  a creditor  collect,  at  any 
time.  Fowler  v.  Brown , 13  N.  H.  241. 

29.  But  an  agreement  that  the  creditor  will  delay  the  collection  for  a 
certain  .period,  in  consideration  of  which  the  debtor  agrees  that  he  will 
pay  interest  for  that  period,  constitutes  a binding  agreement,  which  will 
operate  to  discharge  the  surety.  Ibid . 

30.  The  maker  of  a note,  upon  which  there  was  a surety,  at  or  near 
the  time  it  became  due,  requested  the  payee  to  receive  a certain  sum  in 
part  payment  of  it.  The  payee  declined  to  receive  it,  saying  that  he  had 
no  use  for  it  then,  but  that  he  had  a payment  to  make  in  about  six 
months,  when  he  would  take  it.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  the  note 
being  unpaid,  the  payee  received  of  the  maker  a sum  in  part  payment. 
Held,  that  the  transaction  did  not  amount  to  an  agreement  to  give  the 
principal  time,  and  that  the  surety  was  not  discharged.  McCann  v.  Den- 
nett, 13  N.  H.  528. 

31.  The  payee  of  a written  promise  to  pay  seventy-five  dollars  in 
grain,  does  not  become  liable  as  an  indorser  by  writing  his  name  on  the 
back  of  such  an  instrument.  Carleton  v.  Brooks,  14  N.  H.  149. 

See  Consideration,  10,  12,  13  ; Rights  and  Liabilities , In  General , 
14  ; Actions,  when  and  by  whom  maintainable,  25  ; Pleadings  and  Evi- 
dence, 1,  14,  17,  22,  32,  43,  66,  67,  68,  75,  112. 

13.  Actions  on  Bills  and  Notes . 

1.  When  and  by  whom  maintainable. 

2.  When  subject  to  Equities  between  other  Parties. 

3.  Defences. 


1.  When  and  by  whom  maintainable . 

1.  A,  having  made  a note  to  B or  order,  payable  at  a fixed  future  time, 
attached  to  it  an  agreement  signed  by  A and  B,  that  A should  do  cer- 
tain acts  by  the  day  specified,  when  B was  to  relinquish  all  claims  upon 
the  note.  The  whole  was  deposited  in  the  care  of  C,  who,  upon  A’s 
not  performing  his  stipulated  agreement,  was  to  deliver  the  note  to  B, 
which  he  did,  after  having  removed  the  agreement  from  it,  and  B trans- 
ferred it  by  indorsement  to  D.  Held,  that  an  action  might  be  main- 
tained in  the  name  of  D,  the  indorsee.  Moody  v.  Leavitt , 2 N.  H.  171. 

2.  Where  a note  is  given  by  two  of  the  selectmen  of  a town  for  the 
debts  of  the  town,  and  is  paid  by  one  of  them,  an  action  may  be  main- 
tained by  him  alone  in  his  name,  and  the  amount  recovered.  Sanborn 
v.  Deerfield , 2 N.  H.  251. 

3.  The  executor  of  an  estate  in  Massachusetts,  who  has  proved  the 
will  of  the  deceased  in  the  probate  court  of  that  State,  does  not  acquire 
any  interest  in  a simple  contract  debt  due  from  an  inhabitant  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  no  action  can  be  maintained  here  upon  his  indorsement 
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till  he  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute  of  January  22, 
1790.  Thompson  v.  Wilson,  2 N.  H.  291. 

4.  An  infant’s  note  is  only  voidable,  and  an  action  may  be  supported 
on  it,  by  subsequent  ratification,  when  he  is  of  age,  even  after  the  com- 
mencement of  a suit.  Wright  v.  Steele , 2 N.  H.  51.  Overruled  by 
Mcrriam  v.  Wilkins , 6 N.  H.  432. 

5.  A,  having  given  to  B several  notes  secured  by  a mortgage  on  his 
farm,  afterwards  transferred  the  farm  absolutely  to  C,  who,  having  paid 
the  notes  and  obtained  the  mortgage,  commenced  an  action  on  the  notes 
in  B’s  name  against  A ; Held , that  the  notes  were  paid,  and  no  suit 
could  be  maintained  upon  them.  Eaton  v.  George , 2 N.  H.  300. 

6.  The  administrator  of  an  insolvent’s  estate,  who  died  intestate,  can, 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  maintain  an  action  on  a note  given  up  to  the 
maker  by  the  deceased  to  be  cancelled  without  payment.  Everett  v. 
Read , 3 N.  H.  55. 

7.  A gave  to  B a note,  payable  in  specific  articles,  which  B sold  to 
C,  to  whom  A promised  to  pay  the  contents  when  due  ; Held , that  C 
might  maintain  an  action  on  the  promise.  Currier  v.  Hodgdon , 3 N.  H. 
82  ; Wiggin  v.  Damrell , 4 N.  H.  69. 

8.  No  action  can  be  maintained  upon  an  infant’s  note,  though  given 
for  necessaries ; but  such  note  is  no  satisfaction  of  the  debt  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a different  action.  McCrillis  v.  How,  3 N.  H.  348. 

9.  Where  a surety  gives*  his  individual  note  to  the  creditor,  who  ac- 
cepts it  as  a discharge  of  the  original  contract  of  the  principal,  he  may 
maintain  an  action  of  assumpsit  against  the  principal,  u for  money”  paid. 
Pearson  v.  Parker , 3 N.  H.  366. 

10.  No  action  can  be  maintained  upon  a partnership  note  given  by 
one  of  the  firm  for  his  private  debts,  unless  it  be  clearly  shown  that  he 
liad  authority  to  bind  the  firm.  Davenport  v.  Runlett , 3 N.  H.  386. 

11.  A sheriff,  who,  having  allowed  a prisoner  to  go  at  liberty,  gives 
his  promissory  note  to  the  creditor  for  the  amount  due  on  the  execution, 
without  agreeing  that  it  shall  be  a discharge  of  the  execution,  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  creditor,  maintain  an  action  of  debt  on  the  judgment, 
or  cause  the  debtor  to  be  retaken  on  an  alias  execution,  in  the  creditor’s 
name.  Cheever  v.  Mirrick , 2 N.  H.  376. 

12.  The  action  of  assumpsit  may  be  maintained  on  a note,  made  by 
an  infant,  if,  after  he  becomes  of  age,  he  declares  his  intention  to  pay, 
and  authorizes  an  agent  to  take  it  up  on  his  account,  though  the  agent 
has  done  nothing.  Orvisv.  Kimball , 3 N.  H.  314. 

13.  A executed  and  delivered  to  B’s  administrator  a deed  of  a farm 
in  fee  and  in  mortgage  to  secure  a note.  Afterwards,  in  consideration 
of  $ 1,200  paid  by  C,  he  sold  him  his  equity  of  redemption.  C,  being 
indebted  to  B in  the  sum  of  $ 1,200,  conveyed  the  farm  to  D,  who  gave 
his  note  for  $ 1,200  secured  by  a mortgage  on  the  farm  to  B’s  adminis- 
trator, with  the  agreement  that  B’s  administrator  should  look  to  the  farm 
exclusively  for  the  payment  of  the  note.  The  agreement  was  not  known 
to  A,  the  defendant,  till  the  commencement  of  the  suit.  Held , that  the 
agreement  between  B’s  administrator  and  C could  not  be  considered  a 
release  of  the  debt,  since  it  would  discharge  the  mortgage,  and  that  an 
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action  might  still  be  maintained  against  A.  Parker  v.  Holmes,  4 N. 
H.  97. 

14.  In  an  action  upon  a promissory  note,  to  which  A put  the  name 
of  B without  his  authority,  and  gave  it  to  the  payee  for  a valuable  con- 
sideration, it  was  held,  that  the  law  will  presume  that  A intended  to  bind 
himself,  and  that  the  holder  might  bring  an  action  against  him  in  his 
true  name  upon  a count,  alleging  that  he  made  the  note  in  the  name  of 
B.  Grafton  Bank  v.  Flanders , 4 N.  H.  239. 

15.  A owed  a bank,  and  B agreed  to  lend  him  (he  money  to  pay  the 
debt.  C,  being  indebted  to  B,  sent  a note  by  D to  the  bank  to  ascertain 
if  it  could  be  discounted.  D informed  C and  B that  it  would  probably 
be  done,  and  gave  the  note  to  B,  who  delivered  the  same  to  A.  The 
note  was  sent  to  the  bank  by  D and  applied  to  the  payment  of  A’s  debt 
It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  note  in  question  was  a forgery. 
In  an  action  by  the  bank  against  A,  it  was  held , that  the  discount  must 
be  considered  as  made  on  account  of  B or  C,  and  that  the  fact  that  the 
note  was  forged  does  not  furnish  a ground  on  which  the  plaintiff  can 
recover.  Grafton  Bank  v.  Hunt,  4 N.  H.  468. 

16.  A made  a note  payable  to  B,  or  order,  and,  after  having  in  his 
will  constituted  B his  executor  and  residuary  legatee,  died.  B,  having 
conformed  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  indorsed  the  note  to  C, 
who  brought  an  action  against  B,  and  obtained  judgment  by  default 
Afterwards  B and  his  sureties  petitioned  for  a new  trial.  Held,  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  granting  it.  Tarbell  v.  Whiting,  5 N.  H.  63. 

17.  A promissory  note  payable  to  A or  B means  A and  B,  and  A can- 
not separately  bring  an  action  on  the  note.  Willoughby  v.  Willoughby , 
5N.H.244. 

18.  A gave  a note,  made  by  B,  to  C to  collect.  C lost  the  note,  but 
having  procured  a new  one  from  B for  the  amount,  A refused  to  accept 
it  C paid  A the  sum  due  on  the  note,  and  brought  am  action  upon  it  in 
A’s  name.  Held,  that  the  action  could  be  maintained.  Farnsworth  v. 
Sweet,  5 N.  H.  267. 

19.  One  of  a firm  may  order  the  contents  of  a note,  made  payable  to 
the  firm  or  order,  to  be  paid  to  himself,  and  maintain  an  action  thereon 
in  his  own  name.  Burnham  v.  Whittier , 5 N.  H.  334. 

20.  A gave  B,  for  a debt  due  him,  the  note  of  C,  payable  to  A or 
bearer  at  a future  day,  and  indorsed  by  A.  Before  it  became  due,  C 
failed.  A told  B that  he  should  have  no  trouble  about  the  note,  for  he 
would  pay  it.  Held,  that  B could  maintain  an  action  against  A without 
proving  demand  and  notice.  Whitney  v.  Abbott,  5 N.  H.  378. 

21.  The  negotiable  note  of  an  infant  is  of  no  value,  and  furnishes  no. 
ground  of  action,  till  ratified  by  his  acts  or  express  promise.  Hall  v. 
Gerrish,  8 N.  H.  374 ; Aldrich  v.  Grimes,  10  N.  H.  194. 

22.  No  action  against  the  executor  or  estate  of  the  maker  can  be 
maintained  upon  a note  made  as  a gift,  and  intended  as  a legacy  in 
favor  of  the  payee.  Copp  v.  Sawyer,  6 N.  H.  386. 

23.  Where,  to  a regular  note,  on  demand,  with  interest,  a memoran- 
dum was  attached,  that  the  maker  would  receive  payment  of  the  note  in 
work,  if  done  within  six  months  at  fair  prices,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
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that  the  work  was  performed  as  agreed  ; Held , that  the  instruments  were 
not  to  be  construed  together  as  parts  of  the  same  contract,  and  that  the 
note  could  be  negotiated  and  an  action  maintained  in  the  name  of  the 
indorsee.  Odiorne  v.  Sargent , 6 N.  H.  401. 

24.  Where  the  consideration  of  a note  was  a shingle-mill,  with  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  same  in  the  town,  and  the  value  of  the  mill 
itself  having  been  paid  and  the  patent  declared  void  according  to  the 
statute  ; Held,  that  there  was  a failure  of  the  remaining  consideration, 
and  that  no  action  could  be  maintained  for  the  amount  due  on  the  note. 
Earle  v.  Page , 6 N.  H.  477. 

25.  Where  A,  B,  C,  and  D executed  a joint  and  several  note,  payable 

to  a bank,  in  which  A was  described  as  principal,  and  B,  C,  and  D as 
sureties,  but  the  note  was  made  for  B and  C’s  benefit.  D signed  as 
surety  at  their  request,  and  upon  their  promise  to  indemnify  him,  before 
A placed  his  name  upon  the  paper  as  principal.  B and  C had  the  note 
discounted  at  the  bank,  and  afterwards  made  partial  payment.  All  the 
signers  of  the  note  having  failed,  the  bank  collected  the  balance  of  D, 
who  became  a party  to  the  assignment  made  by  B and  C for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  their  indorsers  or  creditors  of  the  first  class,  released  them 
from  all  claims  and  demands  whatsoever,  and  presented  his  claim  upon 
the  note  to  the  assignees,  describing  himself  as  B and  C’s  indorser,  which 
claim  was  allowed,  and  D received  a dividend.  Held , that  D could 

not  afterwards  sustain  an  action  against  A for  money  paid,  either  as 
surety  for  him,  or  as  co-surety  with  him,  for  B and  C.  Pickering  v. 
Marsh,  7 N.  H.  192. 

26.  Where  an  infant  gives  his  note  for  necessaries,  signed  by  him- 
self and  surety,  and  the  surety  pays  the  note  ; Held , that  he  may  main- 
tain an  action  immediately  upon  the  note.  Conn  v.  Coburn , 7 N.  II. 
368. 

27.  Where  a debtor  gives  a note  to  secure  a debt  due,  and  includes 
the  expenses  of  the  creditor  incurred  in  the  attempt  to  collect  it,  held , 
that,  though  the  expenses  of  the  creditor  did  not  constitute  a legal  con- 
sideration for  a part  of  the  note,  and  might  have  been  resisted,  yet  after 
a voluntary  payment  of  them  no  action  could  be  maintained  to  recover 
the  money  so  paid.  Bean  v.  Jones , 8 N.  H.  149. 

28.  A gave  a negotiable  note  to  B,  and  after  B’s  decease  C presented 
it  unindorsed  to  A,  who  took  it  up,  and  gave  C a new  note,  thinking  him 
a bond  Jide  holder  ; Held , that  the  transfer  without  indorsement  should 
have  put  A on  his  guard,  and  that  an  action  could  be  maintained  on  the 
note  against  him.  Davis  v.  Lane , 8 N.  H.  224. 

29.  Where  a note  is  given  for  the  conveyance  of  a patent  machine, 

on  condition  that  every  thing  shall  prove  as  good  as  represented,  if  the 
patent  is  void  nothing  can  be  recovered  on  the  note.  Davis  v.  Bell , 8 
N.  H.  500.  > 

30.  Where  a person,  against  whom  a complaint  has  been  made  by 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  to  the  judge  of  probate,  and  for  whom  a guar- 
dian has  been  requested  (the  requirements  of  the  statute  having  been 
complied  with,  and  a guardian  afterwards  appointed),  transfers  notes  by 
indorsement ; Held , that  the  transfer  is  invalid,  and  that  the  guardian 
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may  maintain  an  action  for  money  had  and  received  against  the  indorsee 
on  such  notes  as  have  been  collected.  McCrillis  v.  Bartlett,  8 N.  H.  569. 

31.  But  where  one  of  the  notes  so  transferred  has  not  been  collected, 
and  is  tendered  by -the  indorsee  in  court ; Held,  that  such  note  cannot 
be  considered  as  money  in  the  indorsee’s  hands,  and  that  such  action 
cannot  be  maintained.  Ibid. 

32.  Certain  notes  were  delivered  to  the  defendant  in  an  action,  on 
condition  that  he  would  procure  and  deliver  to  the  plaintiff  certain  other 
notes  executed  by  a third  party,  and  that  he  should  give  his  own  note 
for  a certain  sum,  secured  by  a mortgage  of  real  estate.  A part  of  the 
not(»  and  a sum  of  money  were  received  by  the  plaintiff,  but  the  de- 
fendant refused  to  complete  the  contract ; Held,  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  recover  back  the  property  delivered  in  part  execution  of  the 
contract.  Luey  v.  Bundy,  9 N.  H.  298. 

33.  If  a party  consents  to  receive  bank-bills  in  payment  of  a sum  due 
him,  the  bills  must  be  current,  or  convertible  into  specie,  unless  the  re- 
ceiver agrees  to  undertake  the  risk  on  them.  And  where  an  action  is 
brought  in  a reasonable  time,  the  receiver  can  recover  the  amount, 
though  both  parties  were  ignorant  of  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  or 
failure  of  the  bank.  Fogg  v.  Sawyer,  9 N.  H.  365. 

34.  A made  a legacy  to  B of  a “ trunk  and  all  its  contents.”  Among 
the  other  articles  was  a note  payable  to  A and  indorsed  in  blank  ; Held, 
that  the  note  passed  by  the  will  to  the  legatee  Bj  and  that  he  could 
maintain  an  action  on  it.  Lock  v.  Noyes,  9 N.  H.  430. 

35.  A declaration  of  a person,  who  had  made  a note  during  his  in- 
fancy, to  a third  person  having  no  interest  in  it,  that  he  designed  to  pay, 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  a new  promise  to  support  an  action  against 
the  maker.  Hoit  v.  Underhill,  9 N.  H.  436. 

36.  But  a voluntary  promise  to  pay,  made  after  the  individual  be- 
comes of  age,  either  to  a party  himself,  or  his  agent,  will  render  the  per- 
son liable.  Ibid. 

37.  Where  an  infant,  having  received  goods  and  given  his  note  there- 
for, rescinds  the  note  and  refuses  to  give  up  the  goods  on  demand  of  the 
vendor,  held,  that  he  will  be  liable  in  an  action  of  trover.  Fitts  v.  Hall, 
9 N.  H.  441. 

38.  Where  an  infant  purchased  a potash-kettle,  irons,  leaches,  &c., 
and  gave  his  note  therefor,  it  being  agreed  by  the  parties  that  he  might 
try  the  kettle,  and  return  it  if  it  did  not  answer ; and  the  vendor,  after 
the  infant  became  of  age,  requested  him  to  return  it,  if  he  did  not  intend 
to  keep  it ; but  he  continued  to  use  it  and  the  other  property  a month 
or  two  afterwards ; Held,  that  this  was  a sufficient  ratification  of  the 
contract,  and  that  an  action  might  be  sustained  on  the  note.  Aldrich  v. 
Grimes,  10  N.  H.  194. 

39.  If  a settlement  of  an  account  for  goods  sold  is  procured  by  duress 
of  imprisonment,  a note  of  the  debtor  being  received  in  part  payment, 
with  property  in  satisfaction  of  costs  alleged  to  have  been  incurred  ; and 
the  debtor  afterwards  avoids  the  note  on  account  of  the  duress ; the 
creditor  may  maintain  an  action  on  the  account,  to  recover  the  balance 
due,  without  returning  the  property ; and  this  notwithstanding  the  action 
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was  commenced  before  the  debtor  elected  to  avoid  the  note.  Burnham 
v.  Spooner , 10  N.  H.  532. 

40.  An  action  may  be  sustained  upon  a negotiable  promissory  note, 
in  the  name  of  a third  person,  to  whom  it  has  been  indorsed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collection,  and  who  has  no  interest  in  the  suit  except  as  a trus- 
tee. Edgerton  v.  Brackett,  11  N.  H.  218. 

41.  An  individual  applied  to  an  attorney  to  collect  certain  notes,  and 
indorsed  them,  in  order  that  the  attorney  might  bring  a suit  in  the  name 
of  a third  person,  with  whom  the  attorney  had  an  arrangement  author- 
izing him  thus  to  bring  suits  in  his  name  ; and  the  attorney  inserted  a 
count  for  money  had  and  received,  with  the  purpose  of  covering  a ne- 
gotiable note  payable  to  himself ; Held,  that  the  attorney  had  a right  to 
control  the  suit  thus  instituted,  notwithstanding  the  party  interested  in 
the  other  notes  objected  to  the  rendition  of  a judgment  which  should  in- 
clude the  note  payable  to  the  attorney.  Ibid . 

42.  Where  a promissory  note  was  given  to  The  President , Directors , 
and  Company  of  the  Newport  Mechanics’  Manufacturing  Company,  in- 
stead of  to  “ The  Newport  Mechanics’  Manufacturing  Company,”  which 
was  the  true  name  of  the  corporation  to  which  the  note  was  designed  to 
be  given  ; Held,  that  the  variance  was  not  such  as  to  preclude  recovery 
in  the  name  of  said  corporation.  Newport  Mechanics'*  Manufacturing 
Company  v.  Starbird , 10  N.  H.  123. 

43.  An  attorney,  to  whom  a promissory  note  is  committed  for  collec- 
tion by  the  payee,  derives  no  authority  from  the  mere  fact  of  employ- 
ment to  indorse  and  transfer  the  note  in  behalf  of  his  client  to  a third 
person,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  for  the  benefit  of  the 
payee.  White  v.  Hildreth,  13  N.  H.  104. 

44.  A promissory  note,  signed  by  several  persons  and  payable  to  one 
of  their  number  or  his  order,  cannot,  in  the  name  of  the  payee,  be  en- 
forced at  law  as  a joint  promise  against  all  the  signers.  Heywood  v. 
Wingate,  14  N.  H.  73. 

45.  But  when  such  note  is  indorsed  to  a third  person,  it  immediately 
becomes  operative  as  a valid  contract,  from  the  date  of  the  transfer,  and 
may  be  enforced  by  a joint  action  against  all  the  makers,  in  the  name 
of  the  indorsee.  Ibid . 

46.  The  filing  of  a petition  in  bankruptcy  by  the  defendant,  in  an  ac- 
tion on  a promissory  note  pending  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  does 
not  deprive  the  court  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  action  will  not  for  that 
reason  be  dismissed.  Hobart  v.  Haskill,  14  N.  H.  127. 

47.  A by-law  of  “The  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Store,”  an  associa- 
tion for  trade,  provided  that  each  subscriber  should  become  a partner. 
In  an  action  on  three  promissory  notes,  it  was  held,  that  the  defendants, 
having  subscribed  a certain  sum  to  said  association,  were  partners  in 
the  company,  and  liable  as  such.  Atkins  v.  Hunt  et  al.,  14  N.  H.  205. 

48.  Whether  the  payee  of  a negotiable  note  which  he  has  indorsed 

and  transferred  to  another  person  for  collection  for  his  own  benefit  can- 
not maintain  a suit  upon  it  in  his  own  name,  after  a revocation  of  the 
authority  to  collect  by  a demand  of  the  note,  quetre . Howland  v. 

Spencer,  14  N.  H.  580. 
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49.  An  action  cannot  be  maintained  if  it  have  no  other  foundation  than 
a contract  made  on  Sunday.  Allen  v.  Deming , 14  N.  H.  133. 

See  When  a Discharge  of  original  Cause  of  Action ; Negotiation 
and  Transfer , 4,  9 ; Presentment , Demand , and  Notice , 'Necessity  of 
1,  3 ; Protest , 1 ; Rights  and  Liabilities , 12  ; Indorsers , Guarantors, 
tfc.,  4,  15,  16,  22,  25  ; Pliadings  and  Evidence,  14,  64,  91 ; Interest , 
6, 7, 10. 

3.  When  Subject  to  Equities  between  other  Parties. 

1.  Where  A gave  a note  payable  to  B and  C,  and,  B having  died,  C 
received  the  contents  of  the  note ; in  an  action  by  B’s  administrator 
against  C to  recover  one  half  the  money,  held,  that  C could  not  set  off 
claims  which  he  had  against  B’s  estate.  Woodman  v.  Barker,  2 N.  H. 
479. 

2.  Where  a note  not  payable  to  order  was,  for  valuable  consideration, 
assigned  to  third  persons,  and  an  action  brought  for  their  benefit  in  the 
name  of  the  payee  ; Held,  that  the  maker  might  set  off  a debt  due  to 
him  at  the  time  of  the  assignment  from  the  payee.  Sanborn  v.  Little , 
3 N.  H.  539. 

3.  When  a note,  not  negotiable,  has  been  assigned  for  a valuable  con* 
sideration  to  a third  person,  and  the  maker  afterwards  promised  such 
third  person  to  pay  it ; in  an  action  upon  the  note  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  payee  against  the  maker,  held,  that  he  cannot  avail  himself  of 
claims  against  the  payee  as  a set-off.  Wiggin  v.  Damrell,  4 N.  H.  69. 

4.  In  an  action  against  two  persons,  their  separate  and  distinct  claims 
against  the  plaintiff  cannot  be  considered  as  mutual  debts  within  the  in- 
tent of  the  statute,  so  as  to  constitute  them  good  set-offs.  Ross  v.  Knight, 
4N.  H.  236. 

5.  A made  a note  payable  to  B (not  to  order)  at  a future  day.  B 
transferred  it  to  C,  who  notified  A of  the  transfer.  A said  shortly,  that 
he  would  see  about  that,  but  mentioned  no  set-offs  against  B.  In  an  ac- 
tion on  the  note  in  the  name  of  B for  the  benefit  of  C,  held,  that  A could 
not  avail  himself  of  the  set-off  against  B.  Albee  v.  Little,  5 N.  H.  277. 

6.  In  an  action  upon  a note  brought  against  two  defendants,  the  claims 
of  one  of  them  against  the  plaintiff  cannot  be  allowed  as  a set-off,  unless 
one  of  the  defendants  is  a surety.  Woods  v.  Carlisle,  6 N.  H.  27 ; 
Mahurin  v.  Pearson,  8 N.  H.  539. 

7.  But  if  there  are  other  mutual  dealings  between  the  plaintiffs  and 
the  principal,  whether  there  can  be  any  set-off  except  of  the  balance 
due,  qucere.  Mahurin  v.  Pearson,  8 N.  H.  539. 

8.  A judgment  recovered  by  A against  B and  C may  be  set  off  against 
a judgment  recovered  by  B against  A.  Hutchins  v.  Riddle , 12  N.  H. 
464. 

9.  In  a suit  upon  a negotiable  note  in  the  name  of  the  indorsee,  to 
whom  it  has  been  bona  fide  transferred,  and  for  valuable  consideration, 
a demand  of  the  maker  against  the  indorser  is  not  admissible  as  a set- 
off, although  the  note  may  nave  been  discredited  when  the  indorsee  took 
it  Chandler  v.  Drew,  6 N.  H.  469  ; Jenness  v.  Bean,  10  N.  H.  266.  . 

10.  The  payee  of  a note  indorsed  it,  and  gave  it  as  security  to  certain 
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creditors,  who  brought  an  action  upon  it  in  the  name  of  a nominal 
plaintiff,  when  the  payee  settled  the  demand  secured  by  the  indorse* 
ment ; Held,  that  the  defendant  might  set  off  a note  from  the  payee  to 
himself.  Bellows  v.  Smith , 9 N.  H.  285. 

11.  The  tender  of  such  note  to  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney,  with  the 
balance  due  and  the  costs  of  suit,  is  defective.  Ibid. 

12.  Where  a negotiable  note  is  indorsed,  in  pledge,  as  a collateral 
security  for  a debt  due  from  the  indorser  to  the  indorsee,  the  general 
property  remaining  in  the  indorser ; Held,  that  the  indorsee  takes  it, 
like  a chose  in  action  not  negotiable,  subject  to  all  defences  to  which  it 
would  be  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  indorser,  at  the  time  when  notice  is 
given  of  the  indorsement,  and  that  the  maker  may  set  off  a debt  due  to 
himself  from  the  indorser  at  that  time.  Jenness  v.  Bean , 10  N.  H. 
266 ; Williams  v.  Little,  11  N.  H.  66  ; Clement  v.  Leverett,  12  N.  H. 
317. 

13.  In  an  action  by  an  indorsee  against  the  maker,  if  the  defendant 
files  a set-off  against  the  note,  and  introduces  evidence  that  the  note  was 
not  indorsed  until  it  was  discredited,  he  will  be  admitted  to  sustain  his 
set-off,  unless  the  plaintiff  shows  that  he  took  the  note  bond  fide  for  valu- 
able consideration.  McDuffie  v.  Dame,  11  N.  H.  244. 

14.  In  an  action  by  the  payee,  the  defendant,  to  whom  a note  not 
negotiable  has  been  transferred  by  the  payee,  by  indorsement,  cannot 
file  it  in  set-off.  Carleton  v.  Brooks,  14  N.  H.  149. 

See  Defences,  3 ; Negotiability  and  Transfer,  6. 

3.  Defences. 

1.  In  general. 

2.  Limitations. 


1.  In  General. 

1.  It  is  no  defence  to  an  action  on  a note,  that  the  article  for  which  it 
was  given  proved  to  be  of  no  value.  But  had  the  property  never  passed, 
or  had  fraud  been  practised  or  an  express  warranty  been  broken  in  re- 
lation to  the  article,  either  of  these  circumstances  might  have  defeated 
the  action.  Reed  v.  Prentiss,  1 N.  H.  174  ; Shepherd  v.  Temple,  3 N. 
H.  455. 

2.  When  a note  is  drawn  by  referees  for  the  amount  of  their  award, 
by  an  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  the  one  liable  signs  his  name  to  it 
without  knowing  its  contents,  the  same  defence  is  admissible  as  in  an 
action  on  either  the  original  promise  or  award.  Page  v.  Pendergast , 2 
N.  H.  233. 

3.  What  is  a proper  matter  of  set-off,  in  an  action  upon  a note  of 
hand,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  action  is 
brought,  not  where  the  note  was  made.  Gibbs  v.  Howard,  2 N.  H.  296  ; 
Rand  v.  Rand,  4 N.  H.  267. 

4.  Usury  cannot  be  set  up  by  the  maker  in  defence  upon  a note  after 
it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  indorsee  without  notice. 
Young  v.  Berkley,  2 N.  H.  410. 
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5.  Where  judgment  has  been  obtained  against  one  of  several  makers 
of  a note,  and  the  sheriff  has  returned  the  execution  satisfied  in  full , 
this  is  a good  defence  in  an  action  against  another  of  die  makers. 
Townsend  v.  Riddle , 2 N.  H.  448  ; Farewell  v.  Hilliard , 3 N.  H.  318. 

6.  Where  a note  was  given  for  specific  articles  warranted,  it  was  held 
a good  defence  that  they  turned  out  to  be  of  no  value.  Shepherd  v. 
Temple,  3 N.  H.  455. 

7.  The  statute  of  limitations  is  a good  defence  in  an  action  of  debt 
brought  to  recover  money  paid  as  usurious  interest,  and  only  such  part 
as  is  not  barred  by  the  statute  can  be  recovered.  Harper  v.  Bowman , 3 
N.  H.  489. 

8.  Where  the  consideration  of  a note  is  a deed  of  the  promisor,  con* 
veying  all  his  right  and  title  to  certain  land,  it  is  no  defence,  in  an  action 
upon  the  note,  that  the  promisor  had  no  interest  in  the  land,  unless  the 
conveyance  was  fraudulent.  Perkins  v.  Bumf  or  d , 3 N.  H.  522. 

9.  If  an  action  upon  a note,  indorsed  before  it  became  due,  be  brought 
by  a bond  fide  holder  against  the  maker,  it  is  no  defence  in  favor  of  the 
latter  that  it  was  given  for  a fraudulent,  of  without  any,  consideration, 
unless  the  holder  knew,  at  the  time  of  the  indorsement,  of  the  invalidity 
of  the  note.  Perkins  v.  Challis , 1 N.  H.  254. 

10.  Want  of  consideration  is  no  defence  to  a note  in  the  hands  of  an 
innocent  indorsee  for  valuable  consideration.  Bryant  v.  Ritterbush,  2 
N.  H.  212  ; Carleton  v.  Whitcher,  5 N.  H.  196. 

11.  When  a note  is  made  payable  in  goods  at  a particular  place,  on 
demand,  the  maker  is  bound  to  have  the  goods  always  ready  to  constitute 
a good  defence.  Bailey  v.  Simonds , 6 N.  H.  159. 

12.  The  indorsee  of  an  informal  note,  indorsed  when  overdue,  present* 
ed  it  to  the  maker  for  payment*  The  maker  said  he  thought  the  paper 
was  a receipt,  not  a note,  and  that  he  had  demands  against  the  drawee ; 
but  he  would  pay  the  note  if  the  indorser  would  give  him  time,  which  he 
did.  Held,  that  the  maker  could  not  set  up  in  defence  these  facts,  though 
they  would  have  been  sufficient  before  his  new  promise  to  pay.  Frank - 
Jin  v.  March,  6 N.  H.  364. 

13.  In  an  action  upon  a note  between  the  original  parties,  the  want  of 
consideration  is  a good  defence.  Copp  v.  Sawyer , 6 N.  H.  386. 

14.  In  an  action  upon  the  following  note  : “ Agreeably  to  my  father's 
last  will,  I promise  to  pay  A forty  dollars,  when  he  shall  arrive  at  the  age 
of  twenty -one  years,”  — signed  by  the  defendant  and  his  father,  no  will 
being  left  by  the  father ; held,  that  this  note  was  an  order  by  the  father 
upon  the  son,  which  was  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  father  had  placed 
the  money  in  his  son’s  hands  for  the  plaintiff,  so  that  want  of  considers* 
tion  constituted  no  defence  to  the  suit  Horn  v.  Fuller,  6 N.  H.  511. 

15.  When  an  acceptance  has  been  received  by  a creditor,  to  be  col* 
lected  and  applied  in  payment  of  a precedent  debt,  he  is  bound  to  exer* 
cise  due  diligence  in  its  collection,  or  it  will  be  held  as  a satisfaction  of 
his  own  debt  by  reason  of  his  laches,  and  will  constitute  a good  defence 
in  an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the  maker.  Cochran  v.  Wheeler , 7 
N.  H.  202. 

16.  Where  notes  were  given  for  portions  of  a fund,  subscribed  by 
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certain  persons,  and  bestowed  upon  a society  on  condition  that  the  in- 
come of  said  fund,  together  with  the  same  amount  raised  annually  by 
the  society,  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a minister  of  a certain 
denomination,  who  should  be  approved  by  a majority  of  the  society,  after 
four  Sabbaths1  trial  ; and  with  the  provision,  that  the  fund  should  be 
forfeited  upon  a misapplfcation  of  the  proceeds  ; Held,  that  the  sums 
raised  upon  the  conditions  were  forfeited  when  a different  sort  of  minister, 
and  one  unapproved  by  the  majority  of  the  society,  was  employed  and 
paid  out  of  the  funds,  and  that  this  forfeiture  constituted  a good  defence 
in  an  action  upon  the  notes.  Cong.  Soc.  Troy  v.  Goddard ,7  N.  H.  430. 

17.  Where  a defendant,  who  had  given  a note  to  be  paid  in  labor  at 
stated  times,  pleaded  in  defence  that  the  plaintiff  had  by  his  own  fault 
rendered  it  impossible  to  perform  the  work  as  agreed  in  the  note  ; and 
the  plaintiff,  on  the  other  hand,  to  rebut  this  defence,  introduced  evi- 
dence of  the  defendant’s  having  refused  to  perform  the  labor  on  account 
of  having  a discharge  from  the  original  payee  of  the  note  ; Held , that 
the  defendant’s  assertion  of  having  a discharge  from  the  contract  waa 
not  a waiver  of  any  other  legal  defence  to  the  plaintiff’s  claim.  Clement 
v.  Clement , 8 N.  H.  210. 

18.  A tender  of  the  amount  of  a note  to  the  plaintiff’s  attorney,  after 
a suit  is  commenced,  without  costs  also,  is  unavailing  to  bar  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  statute,  and  a tender  before  the  suit  is  also  nugatory, 
since  the  statute  makes  no  provision  for  such  tender.  Thurston  v.  Blais • 
dell , 8 N.  H.  367. 

19.  Where  a note  is  indorsed  after  it  has  fallen  due,  the  indorsee  re- 
ceives it  subject  to  any  defence  subsisting  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
payee.  Odiome  v.  Howard,  10  N.  H.  343. 

20.  Though  it  is  not  necessary,  where  a note  is  made  payable  at  a 
particular  time  and  place,  to  prove  demand  of  payment  at  such  time  and 
place,  yet  if  the  promisor  is  ready  at  the  time  and  place  with  the  means 
of  payment,  this  is  matter  of  defence.  Otis  v.  Barton , 10  N.  H.  433  ; 
Eastman  v.  Fifield,  3 N.  H.  333. 

21.  A,  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  made  a promissory  negotiable  note 
to  B,  of  the  same  State.  B,  after  part  of  the  note  was  paid,  indorsed  it 
to  C,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  valuable  consideration,  and,  having  received 
the  balance  due  from  A,  gave  a receipt  for  the  full  amount  of  the  note. 
Held,  that  the  common  law  now  governs  notes  in  Vermont,  the  statute 
to  the  contrary  being  repealed,  and  that  payment  made  to  the  promisee 
of  a note  after  it  has  been  properly  transferred  cannot  avail  as  a defence 
for  the  maker.  Dow  v.  Rowell,  12  N.  H.  49. 

22.  Where  a conveyance  of  land  has  been  made  by  a deed,  executed 
with  covenants  of  warranty,  and  a note  has  been  received  in  considera- 
tion of  the  conveyance,  a partial  failure  of  title  will  not  constitute  a de- 
fence to  the  note,  but  the  remedy  of  the  party  must  be  by  suit  on  the 
covenants  of  his  deed.  Chase  v.  Weston,  12  N.  H.  413. 

23.  A discharge  under  the  statute  of  Massachusetts  entitled  lc  An 
Act  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,”  which  would  have  a good  de- 
fence against  a note  in  that  State,  the  maker  and  payee  of  which  were 
both  resident  citizens  of  that  State  (where  it  was  made  and  held  until 
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overdue,  when  it  was  transferred  and  put  in  suit  in  this  State),  is  also  a 
good  defence  to  such  suit  here.  Hall  v.  Boardman , 14  N.  H.  38. 

24.  Where  a party  conveyed  the  fee  of  certain  land  upon  condition 
that  the  deed  should  be  void  if  the  grantee  and  others  paid  certain  notes 
at  the  time  specified,  said  notes  forming  the  consideration  of  the  deed, 
and  where  the  grantee  entered  and  held  the  land,  but  he  did  not  by  him- 
self or  others  pay  the  notes  at  the  time  specified ; Held , that  by  the  non- 
performance of  said  condition  a forfeiture  was  saved,  and  that  the  sub- 
sequent payment  of  the  notes  could  not  destroy  the  conveyance  ; and 
that  the  above  circumstances  and  the  condition  of  the  deed  constituted 
no  defence  to  an  action  of  assumpsit  on  the  notes.  Hodsdon  v.  Smith , 
14  N.  H.  41. 

25.  If  a promissory  note  be  obtained  without  consideration,  by  the 
fraudulent  representations  of  the  payee,  but  the  maker  afterwards,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  receives  a consideration,  and  promises  to 
pay  it,  he  cannot  set  up  the  fraud  in  defence.  Russell  v.  Abbot,  13 
N.  H.  475. 

26.  And  if  a new  promise  be  made  after  the  commencement  of  the 
suit  upon  the  note,  it  will  avail  as  a ratification,  to  sustain  the  action. 
Ibid. 

27.  Where  the  defendant  pays  money  into  court  under  the  common 
rule,  unless  the  plaintiff  shall  show  that  a greater  sum  than  the  amount 
so  paid  into  court  be  due  him,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  costs.  East- 
man v.  Molineux , 14  N.  H.  503. 

28.  A payee  indorsed  a note  in  blank,  and,  having  delivered  the 
same  to  an  attorney  for  collection,  became  bankrupt.  His  assignee 
demanded  the  note,  but  it  was  not  delivered  to  him.  The  assignee  then 
commenced  an  action  against  the  maker  of  the  note.  At  the  trial  it  ap- 
peared that  the  defendant,  after  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  paid  the 
amount  of  the  note  to  the  attorney,  who  still  retained  possession  of  it, 
and  the  note  was  delivered  to  the  defendant  Held,  that  the  payment 
was  unauthorized,  and  no  defence  to  an  action  by  the  assignee,  unless 
by  reason  of  a lien  upon  the  note  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney.  How- 
land v.  Spencer , 14  N.  H.  580. 

See  Negotiability  and  Transfer , 6. 

3.  Limitations. 

1.  It  is  a sufficient  replication  to  the  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
to  prove  that  the  defendant  said,  u that  he  did  not  recollect  giving  the 
note,  but  if  he  did  [give  it],  he  would  pay  it,  its  being  outlawed  should 
make  no  odds,”  and  afterwards  to  show  that  he  did  make  the  note.  Stan- 
ton v.  Stanton , 2 N.  H.  425. 

2.  The  statute  of  limitations  is  no  bar  to  an  action  till  six  years  afler 
the  right  of  such  action  has  accrued.  Odlin  v.  Greenleaf,  3 N.  H.  270. 

3.  The  statute  of  June  30,  1825,  repealing  all  former  statutes  of 
limitations,  is,  so  far  as  regards  actions  then  pending,-  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  and  wholly  inoperative.  Woart  v.  Winnick,  3 
N.  H.  473. 

4.  The  offer  of  the  maker  of  a note,  after  acknowledging  the  debt  due, 
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to  give  for  the  note  less  than  the  amount  due,  which  offer  is  refused,  does 
not  constitute  such  an  admission  of  a debt  as  to  bar  the  plea  of  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations.  Atwood  v.  Coburn , 4 N.  H.  315. 

5.  Where  the  plaintiff  in  a suit  has  admitted  that  he  owes  the  debt, 
and  that  he  is  determined  to  pay  and  not  to  cheat  any  creditor,  but  that 
he  was  then  unable  to  do  it ; Held , that  such  an  admission  is  evidence 
only  of  a promise  to  pay  when  able,  and  that  his  ability  must  be  shown 
to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  Ibid. 

6.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  defendant  within  six  years,  that  the 
debt  for  which  he  is  sued  is  honest,  will  not  take  the  case  out  of  the 
statute,  and  revive  the  cause  of  action.  Rice  v.  Wilder,  4 N.  H.  336. 

7.  Where  the  surety  upon  a note  due  to  a bank,  when  called  upon  by 
the  cashier  for  security,  told  him  that  he  was  unable  to  pay,  but  made 
an  offer  in  writing  to  mortgage  certain  real  estate  to  the  bank,  and  to 
pay  interest  every  ninety  days,  which  the  bank  rejected ; Held,  that  this 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  bar  the  statute.  Exeter  Bank  v.  Sullivan, 
6 N.  H.  124. 

8.  A payment  made  by  one  of  two  sureties  does  not  take  the  case  out 
of  the  statute  as  to  another.  Ibid. 

9.  Where  the  maker  of  a note  says,  within  six  years  before  the  suit, 
that  he  has  bills  of  cost  against  the  holder,  that  he  has  sent  him  money 
by  mail,  and  that  something  [not  stating  the  amount]  is  still  due,  which 
he  is  ready  to  pay  to  any  person  authorized  to  receive  it ; Held,  that 
these  admissions  are  sufficient  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  and  to 
entitle  the  plaintiff  to  nominal  damages.  Eastman  v.  Walker,  6 N.  H. 
367. 

10.  The  admission  by  one  of  two  makers  of  a note,  on  seeing  it,  that 
it  wras  as  he  expected,  and  that  the  ten  dollars  named  in  the  indorsement 
were  paid  within  six  years,  and  his  answer,  when  asked  how  he  expected 
to  get  clear  of  paying  the  note,  that  there  must  be  a formal  demand  be- 
fore the  suit  could  be  maintained,  will  not  take  it  out  of  the  statute  of 
limitations.  Kelley  v.  Sanborn,  9 N.  H.  46. 

11.  In  an  action  upon  a promissory  note,  to  which  the  defendant  has 
pleaded  the  statute  of  limitations,  a replication  that  the  note  is  secured 
by  a mortgage  is  not  bad  on  demurrer,  notwithstanding  it  appears  from 
the  pleadings  that  the  note  is  not  fully  described  in  the  condition  of  the 
mortgage.  Colby  v.  Everett,  10  N.  H.  429. 

12.  The  statute  of  limitations  constitutes  no  bar  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  action,  where  the  defendant  has  resided  without  this  State,  unless 
there  has  been  property  of  the  defendant  within  the  State,  during  the 
full  term  of  six  years,  which  might  have  been  attached  by  the  common 
and  ordinary  process  of  law.  Dow  v.  Sayward,  12  N.  H.  27 1 ; Sissons 
v.  Bicknell,  6 N.  H.  557  ; Dow  v.  Sayward,  14  N.  H.  1. 

13.  Where  property  has  been  holden  within  this  State  for  that  term 
of  time,  in  order  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  there  must  have  been 
such  notoriety  to  this  ownership  that  the  creditor  might,  with  common 
and  ordinary  diligence,  have  secured  his  debt,  or  by  attachment  have 
given  jurisdiction  to  the  court,  so  that  judgment  could  have  been  had, 
-and  his  claim  preserved  in  force.  Dow  v.  Sayward,  12  N.  H.  271. 
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14.  The  fact  that  the  sureties  on  a note  assented  to  several  requests 
of  the  principal  for  delay,  is  not  evidence,  standing  alone,  on  which  the 
jury  may  find  their  assent  to  subsequent  delays  upon  the  same  note. 
Merrimac  Co.  Bank  v.  Broion , 12  N.  H.  320. 

15.  A having  drawn  a note  payable  on  demand,  dated  August  2, 
1813,  left  the  State,  the  15th  of  October,  1813,  and  continued  abroad  till 
the  25th  of  July,  1828.  To  an  action  brought  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1830,  he  pleaded  the  statute  of  limitations  ; Held,  that  the  case  did  not 
come  within  the  provision  of  the  statute  against  persons  out  of  the  State, 
since,  when  the  cause  of  action  accrued,  A was  in  the  State.  Adams  v. 
Johnson , 6 N.  H.  119. 

16.  An  acknowledgment,  in  order  to  take  a case  out  of  the  statute  of 
limitations,  must  contain  an  unqualified  and  direct  admission  of  a previ- 
ous subsisting  debt,  which  the  party  is  liable  and  willing  to  pay.  Ventris 
v.  Shaw , 14  N.  H.  422. 

17.  The  defendant  gave  the  plaintiff  a receipt,  stating  that  he  had 

received  9 150  “ on  note.”  Held , that  the  statute  of  limitations  did 

not  begin  to  run  until  defendant  had  been  requested  thus  to  apply  the 
money.  Sawyer , Admr.,  v.  Tappan,  14  N.  H.  352. 

See  Defences , 7 ; Pleadings  and  Evidence,  7,  8,  9,  113 ; Rights  and 
Liabilities,  In  General,  16,  18. 


14.  Payment. 

1.  A requested  B to  procure  money  from  C,  and  pay  his  note  at  the 
bank,  on  which  B was  surety,  and  promised  to  pay  the  money  on  his  re- 
turn. When  he  returned,  he  offered  the  money  to  C,  who  gave  him 
farther  time  of  payment  without  B’s  consent  Held,  that  A’s  offer  to 
pay  must  be  considered  a payment  of  the  original  contract,  and  the 
giving  time  a new  loan  to  A.  McQuesten  v.  Noyes,  6 N.  H.  19. 

2.  A drew  an  order  upon  B in  favor  of  C,  to  be  indorsed  upon  a note 
held  by  him  against  B.  B accepted  it,  and  indorsed  the  amount  on  the 
note  ; but  the  order  was  never  paid,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  returned 
to  the  hands  of  A.  Held,  that  it  was  a payment  pro  tanto  of  the  note. 
Shaw  v.  Gookin , 7 N.  H.  16. 

3.  Where  one  of  two  joint  promisors  paid  a note,  and  agreed  with  the 
payee,  that  the  payment  should  be  kept  secret,  only  half  the  amount  in- 
dorsed on  the  note,  and  the  balance  collected  by  the  payee  for  him ; 
Held,  that  such  payment  was  a discharge  of  the  note,  so  that  a suit 
could  not  be  sustained  upon  it,  and  that  die  co-promisor  was  liable  only 
for  contribution.  Davis  v.  Stevens,  10  N.  H.  186. 

4.  Where  a bond  and  mortgage  were  given  to  secure  the  debts  due 
from  the  mortgager  to  the  mortgagee,  and  the  mortgager  and  a third 
person  were  at  the  time  indebted  to  the  mortgagee,  upon  their  joint  and 
several  promissory  note,  which  was  afterwards  delivered  up,  and  the 
several  note  of  the  mortgager  taken  for  one  half  of  the  amount ; Held , 
that  this  change  of  the  security  did  not  discharge  that  half  of  the  debt, 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  new  note  was  secured  by  the  mortgage.  N. 
H.  Bank  v.  Willard , 10  N.  H.  210. 
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5.  Where  but  one  of  several  notes,  secured  by  mortgage,  has  become 
due  on  entry  to  foreclose ; Held , that  the  mortgaged  property  on  fore- 
closure must  be  applied  first  in  payment  of  such  note.  Hunt  v.  Stiles , 
10  N.  H.  466. 

6.  Where  C,  the  indorsee  of  a negotiable  note  of  8 100  given  by  A 
to  B,  informed  A that  he  possessed  the  note,  and  was  told  by  A that  he 
was  the  assignee  of  a note  of  B’s  to  D for  8 60,  which  A tendered  after- 
wards to  C,  with  the  balance  in  money,  in  payment  of  his  own  note  to 
B,  all  the  parties  to  the  notes  being  residents  of  Vermont  at  that  time ; 
Held , in  an  action  brought  by  C against  A in  New  Hampshire,  that 
under  the  laws  of  Vermont,  which  were  to  govern  the  case,  the  note  held 
by  A could  not  be  a good  set-off  to  that  possessed  by  C,  since  A did  not 
give  B notice  that  he  possessed  it  before  the  indorsement  to  C,  or  even 
before  the  commencement  of  the  suit.  Bliss  v.  Houghton,  13  N.  H. 
126. 

7.  The  defendant  held  a note  against  the  plaintiff,  and  also  held  notes 
against  a person  deceased,  of  whose  estate  the  plaintiff  was  administrator. 
The  deceased  left  property,  some  of  which  was  sold  by  the  plaintiff,  wfho 
paid  the  defendant  $ 150,  for  which  he  took  a receipt,  stating  that  it 
was  received  “ on  note.”  Held,  that,  as  the  plaintiff  was  not  personally 
liable  for  the  debt  against  the  estate,  the  defendant  had  no  right  to  apply 
the  money  in  satisfaction  of  it,  but  that  it  should  be  applied  on  a per- 
sonal debt  of  the  plaintiff.  Sawyer,  Admr.,  v.  Tappan,  14  N.  H.  353. 

8.  The  defendant  brought  a suit  against  the  plaintiff  upon  a note,  and  the 
latter  paid  into  court  the  amount  due  upon  the  note,  and  the  costs.  The 
plaintiff  had  also  brought  a suit  against  the  defendant  upon  an  account, 
in  which  suit  the  defendant  filed  the  note  in  set-off.  The  defendant 
took  the  money  out  of  court,  but  declined  accepting  it  in  satisfaction  of 
his  claim,  because  he  had  filed  the  note  as  a set-off  on  a suit  which  the 
defendant  had  brought  against  him.  Held,  that  the  debt  was  paid,  and 
the  defendant  could  not  rely  on  the  note  as  a set-off.  Molineux  v.  East- 
man, 14  N.  H.  504. 

9.  The  defendant  pledged  two  notes,  signed  by  one  Samuel  Noyes, 
as  collateral  security  for  a debt  due  the  plaintiff,  which  the  plaintiff  was 
to  collect,  and,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  the  defendant’s  debt,  was 
to  pay  him  the  balance.  The  plaintiff  then  agreed  with  Noyes  that  the 
latter  should  give  him  a new  note,  signed  by  himself  and  Benjamin 
Noyes,  for  the  amount  due  on  the  old  notes,  with  8 15  in  addition. 
The  plaintiff  computed  the  sum  due  on  the  old  notes,  but  by  mistake 
made  it  too  small  by  $ 10,  and  for  the  sum  thus  computed  a new  note 
was  sent  to  the  plaintiff,  who  filed  it  with  the  old  notes,  which  were  never 
called  for  by  Samuel  Noyes.  Held,  that  the  new  note  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  payment  of  the  old  ones,  and  the  plaintiff  was  not  chargeable 
with  their  amount.  Goodall  v.  Richardson,  14  N.  H.  567. 

See  Banks  and  Banking , 5 ; Actions,  When  and  by  whom , 5 ; De- 
fences, In  General , 15  ; Pleadings  and  Evidence,  38,  93. 
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BANK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  propose  to  publish  occasionally  the  remarks  of  correspondents  in  relation  to  topics  of  common  inter* 
eat  to  the  banking  profession.  The  following  will  be  useful,  if  they  only  suggest  further  inquiry  upon 
the  subjects  mentioned.  — Ed.  B.  M. 


L Bank  Checks.  II.  Bank  Exchanges.  III.  Bank-Note  Engraving. 
IV.  Manual  for  Notaries.  — Bank  Bonds. 


I.  Bank  Checks. 

Letter  from  the  Cashier  of  a Bank  to  another  Cashier,  in  answer  to  the  Query,  “ Is  a 
cashier  liable  in  any  way  if  a check  payable  to  bearer  is  paid  by  him , after  a request  only 
has  been  made  by  the  drawer  not  to  pay  it  if  presented 

I iiave  always  supposed  that  even  a “ request  only  ” would  be  considered  a notice  to 
the  cashier  notto  pay,  and  that  if  he  did  pay  after  such  notice,  he  would  be  liable. 

Not  wishing  to  rest  entirely  on  my  own  opinion,  I submitted  the  question  to  a friend, 
late  cashier,  and  now  president,  of  one  of  our  banks,  and  formerly  a lawyer  and  bank 
commissioner.  His  view  was,  that  a check  payable  to  bearer  was  similar  to  a bank-bill, 
and  that  a cashier  would  be  no  more  responsible  for  the  payment  of  a check  after 
notice  not  to  pay,  than  he  would  be  in  paying  a bank-bill,  the  date  and  number  of 
which  he  had  left  with  the  cashier,  with  a request  not  to  pay  it.  He  thought  a person 
so  careless  as  to  lose  either  would  have  no  right  to  place  upon  a cashier  the  necessity 
(in  the  pressure  of  business)  of  remembering  not  to  pay  it,  and  hold  him  liable  if  he 
did. 

Mr.  D.,  a lawyer,  notary  public,  and  a man  of  education  and  general  intelligence, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  cashier  would  be  liable. 

Our  bank  counsel,  who  does  our  law  business  and  is  one  of  the  soundest  and  best 
posted-up  lawyers  at  our  bar,  happening  to  call  at  the  bank,  I proposed  the  question  to 
him.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  cashier  would  be  liable.  His  reasoning  was,  the 
check  was  an  order  on  the  cashier  to  pay  money  out  of  the  funds  in  the  bank  be- 
longing to  the  drawer ; the  notice  countermanded  the  order,  and  the  cashier  would 
make  himself  liable  if  he  paid  the  check  after  such  notice.  Further,  our  city  solicitor 
said  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  cashier  would  himself  be  liable  by  paying  the 
check  after  such  notice  from  the  drawer.  Hoping  that  you  have  no  personal  interest 
in  the  question,  I remain,  very  truly, 

.....  Cashier. 


II.  Bank  Exchanges  in  Philadelphia. 

[From  a Philadelphia  Cashier.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bankers’  Magazine. 

The  clerks  of  the  various  banks  meet  every  morning  at  the  Philadelphia  Bank,  at  8j 
o’clock,  to  make  the  exchanges  by  the  reception  from  each  other  of  notes  and  checks 
received  the  day  previous  in  deposit  at  their  several  banks.  The  cashiers  meet  twice 
a week,  at  1 1 4 o’clock,  A.  M.,  to  settle  balances  (with  the  exception  of  two  months  in 
the  vear,  July  and  August,  when  they  meet  but  once  a week).  At  this  meeting  the 
banks  are  called  over  by  the  chairman,  each  cashier  announces  how  he  stands,  either 
debit  or  credit ; when  all  are  called  over,  the  aggregate  debits  and  credits  must  bal- 
ance;—the  debit  banks  giving  a check  for  the  amount  of  their  indebtedness  to  a 
creditor  bank,  payable  in  specie,  which  is  either  drawn  the  day  after  the  settlement,  or 
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put  into  the  exchange,  as  the  bank  holding  it  may  see  proper.  No  fractions  less  than 
a thousand  are  counted  when  making  out  our  general  statement. 

The  Cashier’s  Board,  as  it  is  termed,  exercise  no  other  powers,  although  at  times 
much  importance  is  attached  to  its  meetings  out  of  doors;  indeed,  much  more 
than  they  are  entitled  to.  There  are  no  subjects  introduced  at  these  meetings  bearing 
upon  the  general  policy  of  the  whole  number,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  reduction 
or  expansion  of  their  discount  lines.  Each  cashier  draws  his  own  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommends to  his  own  board  such  action  as  he  may  deem  prudent  from  the  general 
statement  of  the  whole  exhibited  before  him.  These  meetings  also  have  a happy 
tendency  in  promoting  friendly  feelings  between  the  officers,  and,  as  a matter  of  course, 
between  the  several  institutions. 

The  results  of  this  plan,  we  believe,  are  very  satisfactory.  It  prevents  the  public 
mind  from  becoming  excited  by  the  drawing  of  coin  in  quantities  from  every  bank  in 
the  city,  as  was  formerly  the  case  before  the  present  simple  arrangement  was  adopted, 
as  it  is*  presumed  no  bank  will  resort  to  it  unless  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the 
amount  in  its  vaults. 

The  legal  decisions  condensed  in  the  form  presented  in  your  Magazine  are  deemed, 
with  us,  very  important  to  bankers,  conveying  as  they  do  at  a glance  the  decisions  on 
so  many  points  in  the  several  States.  I am  of  opinion  that  a similar  view  of  the  de- 
cisions in  this  State  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  banks  in  Pennsylvania. 


III.  Bank-Note  Engraving. 

[Extract  from  a Letter  written  by  the  President  of  one  of  the  Southern  Banks.] 

Some  two  months  since  my  attention  was  called  to  a bank-note,  which  at  the  first 
glance  I took  to  be  one  of  our  own  issue,  so  identical  were  the  arrangements,  figures, 
title,  &c.,  on  the  larger  portion  of  the  bill.  On  examination,  I found  it  purporting  to  be 
the  issue  of  a bank  in  New  Jersey,  which  I since  notice  has  failed,  and  engraved  by 
the  same  house  as  the  first  issue  of  this  bank  in  1847.  I wish  to  ask  whether  it  i9  right 
and  justifiable  in  engravers  to  furnish  notes  for  different  banks  so  nearly  the  same  in 
appearance  that  nine  persons  out  of  ten,  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  business,  out  of 
doors,  would  not  discover  the  difference  ? 

Remarks.  — It  is  certainly  contrary  to  etiquette  and  to  fair-dealing  among  bank  note  engravers  to 
copy  the  designs  and  style  of  other  engravers.  It  should  be  discountenanced  by  the  profession  at  large. 
Tew  instances  have  occurred  of  this  kind.  — Ed.  B.  M. 


IV.  Notarial  Duties.  — Bank  Bonds. 

[Extract  from  a Letter  written  by  a Connecticut  Cashier.] 

A large  proportion  of  bank  notaries  (at  least  in  the  country)  are  not  lawyers,  and 
there  is  probably  no  branch  of  business  which  turns  as  much  on  nice  points  as  the 
matter  of  protests,  and  which  is  so  little  regulated  by  specific  statute . The  laws  of  differ- 
ent States,  too,  vary  materially.  I have  long  felt  the  want  of  something  like  a No- 
tary's Manual,  which  shall  furnish  a reliable  digest  of  what  has  been  decided  to  be  law, 
or  what  is  directed  by  statute  enactment,  on  every  question  coming  up  before  a notary 
in  each  State ; and  it  appears  to  me  that  such  a work  would  find  a wide  sale  over  the 
Union.  As  a specimen  of  the  differences  between  different  States,  I might  mention, 
that  in  New  Jersey,  where  I was  settled,  the  law  as  to  notices  is,  that  they  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  nearest  post-office,  whether  in  the  township  or  not ; while  I understand 

that  in  New  York  it  has  been  decided  that  to  direct  to  w the  town  of ” without 

designating  any  post-office,  is  a valid  notice.  Such  a work  wants  to  be  made  as  con- 
cise as  possible  for  ease  of  reference.  Wo  want  the  labor  of  picking  out  the  wheat 
from  among  the  chaff  performed  for  us  more  carefully  than  a notary  can  do  it  for  him- 
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self  (even  if  able),  in  the  haste  of  his  business ; and  principle*  of  law  in  the  case  made 
to  stand  oat  clearly. 

Whether  this  comes  within  yoar  sphere  or  a lawyer’s,  and  whether  yon  have  the 
facilities  for  bringing  oat  reliable  guides,  yoa  will  judge  for  yourself. 

Can  you  publish  in  your  work  some  information  as  to  the  principle  of  operation 
and  success  of  institutions  for  giving  bonds  for  bank  officers , which  1 have  been  told 
have  been  organized  in  England  ? It  is  unpleasant  to  call  upon  friends,  especially  in 
the  case  of  some  banks  which  require  annual  bonds.  I was  in  a bank  in  New  Jersey 
where  the  charter  required  the  cashier  to  give  annually  $ 20,000  bonds,  which  remained 
in  force  for  any  thing  occurring  in  that  year.  Worthy  and  competent  men  are  often 
compelled  to  forego  such  employment  for  want  of  wealthy  friends.  I have  not  exam- 
ined the  matter,  but  it  has  frequently  occurred  to  my  mind  that  a mutual  association 
might  be  organized  to  receive  an  annual  premium  upon  the  amount  of  bond  required, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  association  should  give  its  bond  for  the  officer  or  clerk. 
Not  having  statistics  at  hand,  I cannot  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a profitable 
business  could  be  done  without  making  the  charges  burdensome  to  men  of  small 
means. 

Rmuftxs.  — A Manual  for  Notaries  would  be  exceedingly  usefol  to  the  banking  profession,  and  we 
propose  to  prepare  one  at  an  early  date  for  the  Magazine.  In  the  mean  time  our  readers  will  be  for* 
niabed  with  a synopsis  of  the  decisions  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut, on  the  law  of  hills  of  exchange,  — including  presentment,  demand,  notice,  protest,  Indorsers, 
Ac.  See  pp.  454,  540,  625,  et  #09. , and  the  Nos.  of  this  work  for  March,  April,  and  May  next. 

The  Bankers1  Commonplace  Book  will  be  found  a useful  volume,  embracing  much  information  upon 
these  topics. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  bank  bonds,  our  readers  will  find  the  plan  of  the  Guaranty  Society  of 
London  folly  discussed  in  the  previous  Noe.  of  this  work,  viz.  pp.  746,  747,  March  No.,  and  pp.  263,  264, 
Jane  No.  The  form  of  a guaranty  bond  is  there  given,  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gilbert  in  recom- 
mending this  plan  for  general  adopiloa  by  moneyed  corporations.  — Ed.  B.  M. 


BANK  EXCHANGES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

[Communicated  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

Mxssus.  Editors, — Permit  me  through  the  columns  of  your  widely  circulated 
journal,  to  propose  to  the  banks  of  this  city  a system  of  exchanges  which  would  be  a 
great  saving  of  labor  to  each  of  them,  aud  of  some  service  to  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity. About  forty  banks  are  now  doing  business  in  this  city,  each  bank,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  keeping  an  account  and  exchanging  with  all  the  others  daily.  Each 
bank  receives  from  its  customers  on  deposit,  or  in  payment  of  notes,  the  checks  and 
notes  of  every  other  bank  in  the  city,  and  also  of  those  banks  out  of  the  city  which  re- 
deem at  par  through  some  bank  here.  The  funds  so  received  are,  at  the  close  of  each 
day’s  business,  assorted  and  made  up,  with  a slip  upon  which  the  items  are  entered  for 
each  bank  in  the  city ; and  on  the  following  morning  they  are  debited  and  sent  to  each 
other;  thus  making,  for  forty  banks,  1,560  accounts  kept  by  banks  in  this  city  with 
each  other.  There  must  be  of  course  at  least  one  debit  and  one  credit  in  each  of  these 
accounts  each  day,  and  often  more.  If  bat  one,  yoa  have  3,120  postings  and  the  same 
number  of  entries  upon  bank  books  daily.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  banks  keep  an  addi- 
tional account,  which  they  call  the  account  with  city  banks,  made  up  of  the  aggregates 
of  the  other  accounts.  The  object  of  this  account  is,  to  show  each  bank  its  position 
with  the  others  as  a whole,  either  as  debtor  or  creditor.  If  this  account  is  kept  by  all 
the  banks  of  the  city  (as  it  should  be)  it  makes  1,600  accounts  necessary  to  be  kept  by 
the  banks  of  this  city  in  the  transaction  of  their  business  with  each  other,  and  the 
number  is  constantly  on  the  increase ; for  every  new  bank  makes  one  new  account  for 
all  the  others.  Bank  balances  are  due  in  specie,  and  are  drawn  at  pleasure,  though,  by 
custom,  Friday  of  each  week  is  settling  aay.  Each  bank  is  daily  a debtor  to  some 
banks,  and  a creditor  of  others.  This  is  always  the  case,  whether  the  bank  is  in  the 
aggregate  debtor  or  creditor.  Whenever  specie  is  drawn,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
each  bank  to  take  off  upon  a separate  book  the  city  bank  balances,  as  they  are  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  drawing. 
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During  a stringent  money  market,  or  when  specie  is  wanted  for  shipment,  the  banks 
often  draw  other  days  than  the  regular  day  of  settling.  Recently  this  was  done  every 
day  for  a week.  If  a bank  wants  specie,  or  thinks  it  docs,  it  draws  upon  some  bank 
where  it  has  a balance  due,  and  is  generally  paid  with  a draft  or  drafts  upon  other 
banks,  and  thus  a general  drawing  and  moving  of  specie  takes  place  all  over  the  city, 
caused  often  by  a petty  amount  in  the  first  instance.  Such  a state  of  affairs  creates  a 
general  want  of  confidence,  a reduction  of  loans,  and  often  a panic  in  the  money 
market. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  hurried  sketch  of  the  present  mode  of  doing  business  with 
each  other  by  the  banks  of  this  city,  that  it  is  attended  with  great  labor  and  consider- 
able uncertainty.  Differences  often  occur,  and  are  not  always  found.  I think  this  can 
be  prevented.  My  plan  is  this.  Let  the  banks  select  some  one  bank  as  a medium  for 
exchanging,  to  be  the  exchange  bank  of  the  city,  and  let  an  account  be  kept  by  all  the 
city  banks  with  this  bank  alone;  each  bank  assorting  and  making  up  its  exchanges  as 
now,  but  all  the  banks  sending  their  gross  amount  of  exchanges  to  the  bank  so  selected, 
at  some  regular  hour  in  the  morning  of  each  day,  say  nine  or  ten  o’clock.  The 
entire  amount  of  exchange  would  thus  be  brought  together,  and  could  soon  be 
distributed  with  but  little  more  labor  than  each  bank  is  now  subject  to,  made  up  with 
a slip  from  the  exchanging  bank  stating  the  amount  of  the  slips  of  each  bank,  which 
should  be  footed.  Thus  each  bank  would  receive  from  one  bank  the  entire  amount 
collected  upon  it  by  all  the  banks  in  the  city.  The  amount  from  each  bank  would  be 
separate,  but  thirty-nine  banks  could  each  dispense  with  thirty-nine  accounts,  for  the 
account  kept  with" the  exchange  bank  would  be  the  same  as  the  account  now  kept  with 
city  banks.  This  would  close  1,521  accounts  upon  bank  legers  in  this  city.  The 
porter  of  each  bank  should  take,  at  a regular  hour,  his  entire  amount  of  exchanges, 
with  a slip  as  now,  — have  them  entered  upon  the  books  as  now,  and  soon  after  call 
for  the  exchanges  upon  his  own  bank,  entering  the  amount  of  them  upon  the  book  of 
the  exchanging  bank.  Thus  for  thirty-nine  banks  but  two  entries  need  be  made. 
They  should  then  meet  at  some  regular  hour,  say  twelve  or  one  o’clock  of  each  day, 
at  the  exchange  bank,  to  receive  from  it  any  checks  returned  not  good,  and  for  the 
correcting  of  any  errors  that  may  have  been  discovered.  If  any  bank  was  short,  or 
over,  it  would  be  quite  sure  to  appear  in  this  way  of  exchanging.  Balances  should  be 
settled  as  now.  Debtor  banks  should  be  required  to  pay  up  once  a week,  or  every 
day,  should  it  be  necessary.  In  this  way,  the  number  ot  balances  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced, and  specie  would  become  less  like  the  Paddy’s  flea,  and  stay  longer  in  one 
place.  I think  the  advantages  of  this  plan  are  many.  Much  labor  and  liability  to 
error  would  certainly  be  saved.  I think  that  all  interested  can  see  from  the  outline 
given  of  the  proposed  mode  of  exchanging  what  merit  it  has,  if  any ; and  will  only 
add  that  the  bank  selected  as  the  medium  should  be  paid  in  some  equal  and  fair  way 
by  the  others,  which  could  be  arranged  by  themselves.  Should  you  consider  the  above 
worthy  of  an  insertion,  you  will  oblige  an  overworked 

Bank  Book-keeper. 


Gold  Balances.  — Messrs.  Howard  & Davis,  of  34  Water  Street,  Boston,  have 
placed  in  the  Merchants’  Exchange  News  Room,  a balance,  designed  especially  for 
weighing  precious  metals,  and  built  by  them  for  Messrs.  Page,  Bacon,  & Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  at  a cost  of  $ 1,000.  The  glass  case  which  incloses  the  balance  is  about  5 
feet  long,  4 feet  in  height,  and  18  inches  in  width.  The  material  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  balance  is  manufactured  is  the  very  best  of  Princes’  metal,  and  the 
steel  parts  are  heavily  plated  with  silver  in  order  to  protect  them  from  rust. 

The  beautiful  article  is  capable  of  weighing  $ 50,000  in  gold  at  a draft,  and  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  50th  part  of  a grain.  All  the  knife-edges  rest  on  jewel  bearings,  and  it  is 
furnished  with  two  complete  sets  of  weights,  one  for  a working  set,  and  the  other  as  a 
standard  set.  The  balance,  together  with  the  marble  base  upon  which  it  rests,  weighs 
about  600  pounds.  The  whole  affair  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  mechanism 
ever  exhibited  in  this  city,  and  will  remain  in  the  news  room  several  days  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  public.  — Boston  Journal , January  1. 
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Supply  op  American  Gold  by  the  Bank  op  England.  — The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land have  suggested  a coarse  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  bullion  in  Ireland,  which 
may  save  trouble  and  risk  to  emigrants.  At  present  these  parties  take  sovereigns, 
which  they  change  for  American  money  before  proceeding  into  the  interior,  receiving 
gold  eagles  or  other  coins  at  the  rate  of  $484.50  for  £ 100.  But  owing  to  the  influx 
of  specie  from  the  United  States  the  Bank  in  London  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
American  eagles,  which  they  could  part  with  at  the  rate  of  $484  85  for  £100.  If 
the  emigrant,  therefore,  were  to  take  these  instead  of  sovereigns  (which  he  might  do  at 
a fractional  profit  of  35  cents,  or  Is.  5 d.  per  cent.)  he  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  an 
exchange,  or  the  possibility  of  any  deception  being  practised  upon  him  as  to  current 
value  or  fiilness  in  weight,  while  at  the  same  time  the  waste  labor  of  melting  and  re- 
coinage would  be  saved  in  the  respective  countries.  It  has  consequently  been  com- 
municated to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  that,  if  they  would  make  these  circumstances  known, 
and  would  think  proper  to  receive  any  number  of  eagles  to  meet  the  demand  that  may 
arise,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  arrangement.  — London  Bankers'  Magazine* 


Limited  Partnership. — The  law  of  limited  partnership  is  now  attracting  atten- 
tion in  England.  The  recent  failure  of  some  of  the  joint  stock  banks  in  the  provinces 
has  awakened  public  interest  to  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  which  is  that  of  gen- 
eral  partnership.  The  London  News  money  article  dissects  the  subject  with  ability, 
among  other  things,  remarking : — 

u If  a person  wishes  to  say,  1 1 propose  to  enter  into  such  and  such  a trade,  with  a 
capital  of  £ 10,000,  lent  me  by  a friend,  who  will  not  be  answerable  for  more,  but  who 
has  evinced  his  reliance  upon  me  by  consenting  to  receive  as  interest  a fair  share  of 
the  profits  I can  make,  and  under  these  circumstances  you  can  deal  with  me  or  not,  as 
you  please,’  the  law  steps  in  and  prohibits  the  public,  even  if  they  may  desire  it,  from 
dealing  upon  such  terms.  Its  doctrine  is,  that  the  community  are  not  fit  to  exercise 
their  own  discretion  upon  such  a point,  and  that  they  must  consequently  be  protected 
from  the  follies  into  which  they  would  fall  if  left  to  their  own  free  will.  To  enforce 
that  protection,  a disability  is  enforced  against  all  capitalists.  They  may  lend  their 
money  on  any  terms  but  those  which  are  most  natural,  namely,  the  condition  of 
sharing  the  consequent  profit  and  loss.  They  may,  by  abundant  contrivances,  lend  it 
at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  and  under  such  provisions  for  security  as  to  insure 
their  repayment  before  a general  creditor  can  receive  any  thing  ; but  if  the  rate  of  inter- 
est be  made  dependent  upon  profits,  and  the  money,  instead  of  being  placed  as  a debt, 
is  placed  so  that  every  other  creditor  must  be  paid  before  the  lender  can  receive  back 
the  smallest  fraction,  he,  the  lender,  must  then  become  liable  to  his  4 last  farthing  and 
his  last  acre.’  The  consequences  are,  that  those  who  embark  in  trade  with  the  help 
of  others  consist,  in  a great  measure,  of  the  improvident  class,  who  will  give  any 
terms,  who  have  no  additional  stimulus  to  caution  in  preserving  a friend’s  money  as 
well  as  their  own,  and  who  have  furnished  no  proof  that  they  arc  known  or  trusted  by 
capitalists  at  all ; while  those  who,  by  their  skill  and  integrity,  have  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  influential  friends,  are  effectually  shut  out ft  is  admitted  that,  in  the 

face  of  the  law  of  unlimited  liability,  the  mere  fact  of  a large  capitalist  entering  a com- 
pany as  an  ordinary  shareholder  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  snow  that  he  is  not  a person 
of  thorough  prudence.  Thus  the  institutions  which  exercise  the  highest  influence  upon 
the  finances  and  trade  of  the  country,  are  avowedly  thrown  into  the  hands  of  an  in- 
ferior and,  to  a certain  extent,  a speculative  body.” 

The  article  closes  with  the  following  complimentary  reference  to  the  American  ship- 
ping interest:  — 

u The  struggle,  however,  upon  which,  owing  to  free  trade  and  free  navigation,  we  are 
happily  compelled  to  enter,  will  force  a speedy  recognition  of  the  real  aspect  of  the 
case.  With  American  shipmasters  as  our  competitors,  stimulated  by  a partnership  in 
the  vessels  they  command,  and  with  the  necessity  for  enlisting  capital  and  the  highest 
degree  of  intellectual  energy,  such  as  only  the  sense  of  partnership  can  aw^aken,  in 
every  branch  of  our  home  industry,  whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing,  it  will 
hardly  be  practicable  that  a delusion  on  the  point  can,  under  any  circumstances,  much 
longer  be  maintained.” 

vol.  i.  56  125 
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Life  Insurance.  — Life  insurance  was  first  introduced  in  the  year  1828-29  by  the 
proprietary  German  Life  Insurance  Company  ( Deutsche  Lebensversicherungs  Anstalt) 
in  Lubcck,  founded  in  the  year  1828,  and  in  the  year  1829  by  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Bank  for  Germany  (Leljensrersicherungs-lxink  fur  Deutschland),  in  Gotha.  It  has  in 
truth  made  a satisfactory  progress  ; but  is  still  by  many  degrees  not  so  familiar  to  the 
people,  and  will  for  a long  time  not  be  so  much  profited  by,  as  in  England.  Much  of 
this  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  national  character,  and  to  our  laws  relating 
to  land,  and  we  may  even  say  to  our  inferior  wealth,  although  the  latter  argument 
would  lead  us  to  expect  the  contrary  result.  Of  mutual  companies  we  possess  six; 
namely,  in  Gotha,  Leipsic,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Vienna,  and  Hamburg.  The  greatest 
and  most  important  of  all  is  that  of  Gotha,  w hich  consists  of  about  16,000  persons,  and 
has  25,304,200  thalers  (£3,643,460)  insured.  After  Gotha  comes  Leipsic,  with  up- 
wards of  5,000,000  thalers  (£714,286) ; the  rest  have  far  less  amounts  of  capital  sums 
insured.  A like  number  of  proprietary  companies  have  been  established  in  Lubeek, 
Berlin,  Trieste,  Munich,  Frankfort,  and  Hamburg ; but  altogether  they  are  far  from 
having  yet  reached  the  sum  which  Gotha  has  obtained  by  itself.  The  greatest  »s  the 
Berlin  company,  with  8,000,000  thalers  (about  £ 1,143,000) ; after  that  follows  Lubeek 
with  8,000,000  marks  current  (about  £ 470,000).  In  general  the  companies  in  Ger- 
many may  be  considered  to  be  in  a healthy  state ; they  have  all  been  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  English  companies,  and  their  operations  are  founded  on  the  best  recog- 
nized tables  of  mortality  in  England.  Whosoever  at  first  merely  copies  tables  of 
rates,  without  a mathematical  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  tables  of  mortality, 
soon  becomes  convinced  of  the  untenable  character  of  his  business,  and  has  afterwards 
to  make  good  the  losses  which  he  may  have  incurred  at  an  earlier  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  been  for  several  years  employed  in  bringing  into  consideration 
these  long-neglected  statistics ; and  foreign  countries  may  at  no  distant  time  expect  to 

frocure  some  good  tables  of  observations  of  mortality  in  Germany.  Amongst  others, 
may  mention  those  of  Herr  Obernechnungsrath  Brune,  in  Berlin,  and  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society  for  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  Dresden,  by  whom  this  subject  is  earnest- 
ly inquired  into. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  grounds  why  life  insurance  is  yet  so  little  participated 
in  by  us,  may  be  reckoned  a very  important  one, — the  defects  arising  from  too  great 
competition.  Unusually  powerful  reasons  concur  on  all  sides  in  this  year  in  proving 
this  assertion.  In  the  town  of  Cologne  a company  has  been  founded  called  the  Ger- 
mania, with  a share  capital  of  6,000,000  thalers  (£  857,000) ; in  Leipsic,  another  of  the 
same  kind,  the  Teutonia , has  been  projected,  with  1,000,000  thalers  share  capital 
(£  143,000) ; and  the  Prussian  National  Insurance  Company  ( Preussische  National  Ver- 
tichenmg  Gesellschnft),  in  Stettin,  and  the  Azienda  Assicutratrice , in  Trieste,  are  desirous 
of  extending  their  insurances  to  the  lives  of  men.  So  that,  if  the  government  grant 
permission,  we  shall  have  in  1851  no  less  that  four  new  proprietary  life  insurance 
companies ! — London  Assurance  Magazine . 

Tremont  Bank  Building.  — The  Tremont  Bank  Company  have  lately  erected  a 
most  beautiful  building  near  the  corner  of  State  and  Congress  Streets.  It  is  four 
stories  high,  and  130  feet  deep,  fronting  on  State  Street,  and  extending  back  to  Post- 
Office  Avenue,  with  an  entrance  both  in  front  and  rear.  The  edifice  is  in  truth  two 
buildings,  there  being  only  an  entry  between. 

The  front  is  of  Connecticut  freestone,  and  the  style  of  the  architecture  Italian,  of 
the  Palladian  school,  though  the  cornice  is  nearly  a copy  from  one  of  Vignola's.  The 
first  story  is  a series  of  three  arches  w ith  rusticated  piers  and  voussoirs,  surmounted  by 
a stone  balcony;  the  second -story  windows  have  moulded  architraves  or  pilasters,  and 
carved  consoles,  supporting  circular  and  triangular  pediments;  the  third-story  win- 
dows are  finished  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  horizontal  cornices,  and  a stone  balus- 
trade before  each  window ; the  fourth-story  windows  arc  architraves  only,  but  broken 
at  the  angles  of  the  openings,  and  surmounted  by  horizontal  cornices. 

The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  the  City  Mutual  Insurance  Company  in  front,  and 
by  the  Alliance  Insurance  Company  in  the  rear.  The  second  story  is  used  entirely  for 
banking  purposes,  the  Tremont  Bank  occupying  the  room  in  the  front  of  the  building, 
and  the  Shawmut  Bank  that  in  the  rear.  These  two  rooms  are  lighted  both  at  the 
side  and  above,  and  are  supplied  with  every  thing  that  convenience  or  elegance  could 
suggest.  They  are  without  doubt  the  most  elegant  banking  rooms  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Mr.  C.  E.  Parker  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  R.  Emery  the  builder. 
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BANK  STATISTICS. 

Indiana. 


Comparative  View  of  the  Liabilities  and  Resources  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Indiana,  1846,  1847,  1848,  1850,  1851. 


Liabxutixs. 

Nov.,  1846. 

Nov.,  1847. 

Nov.,  1848. 

Nov.,  1850.  Nov.  15,1861. 

Capital  owned  by  the  State, 

. • 935,854 

• 968,054 

• 982,404 

• 1,008,604 

• 1,006,604 

“ “ by  individuals, . 

. 1,147,970 

1,114,820 

1,100,506 

1,074,346 

1,076,403 

Circulation 

. 3,336,533 

3,606,452 

3,552,210 

3,421,445 

3,772,193 

Individual  deposits. 

409,990 

565,774 

452,625 

566,433 

630,030 

Due  to  the  State, 

89,636 

134,200 

81,646 

46,231 

42,035 

Bank  balances, 

. 47,886 

34,545 

82,293 

112,176 

123,817 

Dividends  unpaid, 

31,833 

25,710 

21,581 

27,662 

27,807 

Fund  to  cover  looses, 

413,560 

453,444 

627,800 

750,678 

806,914 

Profit  and  loss,  .... 

23,820 

77,176 

125,454 

131,860 

216,267 

Balances  between  branches,  . 

. 73,310 

69,150 

71,420 

6,168 

15,809 

Toul  lUbilJiiM, 

. •6,510,290 

• 7,039,324 

• 6,997,937 

• 7,136,602 

• 7,717,875 

RssotmcKs. 

Nov.,  1846. 

Nov.,  1817. 

Nov.,  1848. 

Nov.,  1800.  Nov.  16, 1861. 

Bills  discounted,  • • 

. • 1,659,358 

• 1,674,722 

• 1,647,620 

• 1,709,935 

• 1,522,358 

Bills  of  exchange, 

. 1,369,385 

1,464,076 

1,791,320 

2,414,961 

2,836,267 

Suspended  debt, 

677,647 

460,116 

442,600 

270,213 

264,102 

Bank  balances,  .... 

. 803,065 

1,081,196 

227,040 

148,861 

499,736 

Branch  “ ... 

68,534 

81,272 

148,640 

... 

... 

Baal  and  personal  estate,  . 

. 349,790 

373,460 

382,076 

364,233 

324,827 

Funds  in  transitu,  . 

113,678 

247,700 

231,156 

247, MS 

266,301 

Sinking  fund  and  Treasury  notes, 

. 419,310 

337,655 

241,106 

108,486 

sea 

Indiana  and  United  States  bonds, 

. 36,000 

36,000 

71,000 

... 

• • • 

Notes  of  other  hanks, 

119,976 

299,250 

147,451 

224,842 

334,286 

Coin  on  hand, 

. 1,003,647 

1,083,980 

1,273,896 

1,197,680 

1,245,408 

Eastern  funds,  .... 

. . . . 

. . . 

394,025 

449,153 

425,690 

Total  resources,  . 

. • 6,510,290 

• 7,039,324 

• 6,997,937 

• 7,135,602 

• 7,717,875 

Alabama. 

Bank  of  Mobile , 1847-  1851. 

Kasotrmois. 

Bills  and  notea  discounted, 

Exchange  maturing  on  London,  . 

44  44  on  New  York, . 

44  ••  on  New  Orleans,  . . 

Balances  in  London  and  Paris,  . 

Due  b y Banks  in  New  York,  . 

44  14  New  Orleans,  . . 

Beal  Estate, 

Mortgages  and  other  loans,  • 

Stocks, 

Due  by  State  of  Alabama, 

United  Slates  Government  Stocks,  . 

Gold  and  silver  coin,  .... 

Protested  bills  of  exchange,  .... 

Miscellaneous, 

Total  resources, 


Nov.,  1847. 
. $ 771,345 
304,871 
. 364,904 

81,407 
. • 641,966 

1,194,186 
. 287,766 

179,630 
26,647 
158,668 
. 90,000 

65,400 
. 1,097,667 

44,597 
10/280 

• 5,099,201 


Oct.  29, 186L 

• 1,467,158 

506,250 

81,738 

662,530 

173,713 

120,590 

25,660 

60,396 

134.400 
98,480 

110,123 

56.400 
936,235 

76,722 

4,458 

• 4,392,853 
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Liabilities.  Nov.,  1847.  Oct.  29,  1S5L 

Capital  stock, $ 1,600,000  $ 1,500, COO 

Profit  and  loss, 103.916  306,830 

Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 526,561  . . . 

Balances  due  to  other  banks, 12,435  37,877 

Individual  deposits  (including  dividends  unpaid*, 644,911  575.367 

Circulation, 2,311,318  1,973,779 

Total  liabilities, $5,099,201  $4,392,853 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Bank  Commissioners . 

The  Commissioners  have  carefully  examined  the  assets  of  the  bank, 
and  in  making  their  estimate  have  left  out  every  thing  they  considered 
doubtful,  although,  in  their  opinion,  a portion  of  that  amount  will  be 
paid. 

The  amount  due  from  the  State  of  Alabama  is  money  advanced  by 
the  bank  in  payment  of  semiannual  interest  accruing  on  bonds  of  the 
State  indorsed  by  the  bank. 

The  Report  gives  evidence  of  the  good  condition  of  the  bank,  and 
also  of  the  increased  facilities  afforded  to  the  business  community  by'  the 
discounts  and  purchases  of  exchange.  These  operations  have  been 
founded  on  bona  Jide  business  paper,  and  exchange  drawn  against  pur- 
chases of  cotton.  The  real  and  contemplated  losses  consequent  upon 
these  operations  are  very  small,  especially  so  when  we  consider  the  con- 
tinued ruinous  depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  great  staple  during  the 
last  twelve  months. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  add  that  such  assistance  as  we  needed  in  mak- 
ing our  examination  was  cheerfully  rendered  by  the  officers  of  the 
bank. 


Pennsylvania. 


Bank  Dividends  in  Philadelphia. 


Banks. 

Capital. 

Par  value. 

Market  value. 

Dividends. 
May.  Nov. 

Dividend 
i n Nov. 

Philadelphia  Bank, 

$1,160,000 

$100.00 

8125.00 

6 

5 

8 57,500 

Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

1,250,000 

60.00 

65.00 

5 

5 

62,500 

Girard  Bank,  . . . ; 

1,260,000 

12.50 

12  00 

3 

3 

37,500 

Commercial  Bank, 

1,000,000 

50.00 

65  00 

4 

4 

40,000 

Mechanics’  Bank,  . 

800,000 

20.00 

27.50 

6 

6 

48.000 

Western  Bank,  . 

600,000 

50  00 

62.50 

6 

7 

35,000 

Northern  Liberties, 

350,000 

35.00 

66  00 

5 

5 

17,500 

Manufacturers  and  Mechanics’ 

, 300,000 

26.00 

26.00 

4 

4 

12,000 

Southwark  Bank,  . 

260,000 

60  00 

71.00 

7 

5 

12,500 

Kensington  Bank,  • 

250,000 

50.00 

62.50 

10 

5 

12,500 

Bank  of  Commerce, 

250,000 

50.00 

66.00 

5 

5 

12,500 

Bank  of  Penn  Township,  . 

226,000 

22.50 

27.60 

6 

5 

11,250 

Tradesmen’s  Bank, 

Total,  .... 

150,000 

$7,726,000 

60.00 

61.00 

3 

3 

4,500 

$365,250 

The  Bank  of  North  America  has  since  declared  a dividend  of  5 per  cent,  and  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  4 per  cent,  for  January,  1852. 
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Disthict  of  Columbia. 


Bank  of  the  Metropolis , Washington^  D.  C. 


Liabxlribs. 

Fib.,  1846. 

Sept.  11,  I860.  Dee.  12, 1851. 

Capital  stock  paid  in, 

. $ 600,000 

#353,300 

#353,300 

Profit  and  loss, 

. . 42,950 

67,274 

61,073 

Individual  deposits  (with  dividends  unpaid), 

294,646 

365,431 

309,971 

Circulation, 

. 147,426 

99,117 

67.722 

Public  deposits,  

. 7,347 

3,060 

3,060 

Bank  balances, 

. 60,414 

64,790 

50.816 

Total  liabilities, 

. # 1,012,782 

• 972,972 

• 835,912 

Resources. 

Feb.,  1846. 

Sept.  U,  1850.  Dee.  12, 1851. 

Bills  and  notes  discounted, 

#700,992 

• 619,488 

# 612,666 

Real  estate,  . ...  * 

. 41,034 

60,366 

27,240 

Banks,  corporation,  and  other  stocks,  • • 

. . 66,900 

10,316 

10,338 

Bank  balances, • • 

. 77,238 

162,141 

58,640 

Notes  and  checks  of  other  hanks,  dec.,  . 

. • 37,916 

13,493 

35,736 

Specie  on  hand, . 

. 119,703 

117,168 

91,322 

Total  resources, 

. # 1,042,782 

#972,972 

#835,942 

Massachusetts. 

Liabilities  and  Resources  of  the  Thirty  Banks  in  Boston , May  3, 
1851.  From  the  Annual  Report. 


Liabilities. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

ProJUo. 

Bank  Balancm. 

Depooif. 

Merchants'  Bank,  . 

# 3,000,000 

#769,281 

#384,738 

# 1,232,312 

#937,630 

Slate  Bank,  . 

. 1,800,000 

317,683 

186,344 

185,000 

621,493 

Bank  of  Commerce,  • 

750,000 

666,963 

30,334 

466,110 

660,126 

City  Bank,  . 

. 1,000,000 

277,866 

102,886 

103,401 

494,403 

Globe  Bank, 

1,000,000 

199,967 

126,134 

340,015 

320,921 

Shoe  and  Leather  Bank, 

. 750,000 

227,597 

97,426 

274,380 

217,842 

Suffolk  Bank,  . 

1,000,000 

269,616 

324,060 

2,103,428 

152,858 

Tremont  Bank,  . 

. 1,000,000 

339,840 

87,475 

320,262 

441,074 

Union  Bank,  • 

1,000,000 

260,753 

123,816 

34,926 

391,164 

Exchange  Bank,  . 

. 600,000 

296,631 

61,182 

271,606 

286,607 

New  England  Bank, . 

1,000,000 

196,176 

97,952 

339,962 

484,666 

Boston  Bank, 

. 900,000 

230,068 

89,408 

71,088 

509,696 

Massachusetts  Bank, 

800,000 

134,024 

48,222 

32,666 

247,623 

North  Bank, 

. 760,000 

271,981 

61,970 

96,223 

273,000 

Market  Bank,  . 

660,000 

212,067 

103,813 

86,643 

287,920 

Granite  Bank, 

. 600,000 

233,066 

42,696 

101,428 

258,096 

Atlantic  Bank,  . 

600,000 

347,688 

89,463 

108,933 

268,278 

Atlas  Bank,.  . . 

• 600,000 

163,937 

82,408 

92,213 

212,347 

Buik  of  North  America, 

600,000 

330,466 

10,240 

66,976 

276,663 

Columbian  Wank,  . 

. 600,000 

110,508 

26,907 

• • • 

152,475 

Eagle  Bank,  . . 

600,000 

174,063 

46,130 

18,666 

374,657 

Hamilton  Bank,  • 

600,000 

231,130 

78,243 

77,368 

313,666 

Shawmut  Bank,  • 

600,000 

204,620 

63,662 

149,742 

216,615 

Washington  Bank, 

. 600,000 

190,127 

23,516 

16,000 

206,192 

Grocers’  Bank, . 

300,000 

221,696 

14,013 

163,848 

169,483 

Freeman’s  Rank,  . 

. 260,000 

206,680 

38,336 

988 

109,690 

Boylston  Bank, 

200,000 

187,666 

22,683 

• 99 

194.381 

Cochiiuate,Bank, 

. 160,000 

166,402 

7,918 

9 S S 

34,203 

Mechanics’  Bank,  • 

160,000 

154,006 

13,944 

21 

68,273 

Traders’  Bank,  . 

• 400,000 

193,537 

43,668 

64,860 

235,137 

Total,  30  banks,  . 

s 

• 21,780,000 

#7,679,680 

#2,466,373 

#6,787,148 

# 9,397,891 

56* 
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Bank  Statistics. 


Resources. 

Coin. 

Real  Estate. 

Bank-notes. 

Bank  Balances. 

Loans. 

Merchants’  Bank, 

• 

$265,296 

$145,000 

$794,826 

$ 147,410 

$4,961,430 

Slate  Bank,  . 

• 

89,423 

... 

185,718 

69,000 

2,765  380 

Bank  of  Commerce,  . 

106,560 

15,365 

776,983 

68,593 

1,496,040 

City  Bank,  . 

• 

74,256 

30, (XX) 

28,396 

204,928 

1.640  967 

Globe  Bank,  • . 

82,018 

66,000 

176,621 

49,857 

1,622.541 

Shoe  and  Leather  Bank, 

44,310 

• . • 

113,950 

103,110 

1,305,875 

Suffolk  Bank,  . 

220,783 

100,000 

999,050 

852,133 

1,677,99? 

Tremont  Bank,  . 

. 

64,483 

40,000 

292,388 

88,2G0 

1,703,520 

Union  Bank, 

70,438 

• • • 

99,923 

63,860 

1,009,430 

Excliange  Bank,  . 

49,078 

f 

• • • 

287,466 

83,313 

997.966 

New  England  Bank, 

52,750 

30,000 

213,987 

202,585 

1.619.433 

Boston  Bank, 

80,850 

60,000 

164,850 

48,590 

1,455,963 

Massachusetts  Bank, 

39,900 

75,812 

61,065 

79,681 

1,005,970 

North  Bank, 

19,896 

• • • 

131,508 

24,413 

1.267,355 

Market  Bank,  . 

44,283 

• • e 

95,937 

62,365 

1,047,747 

Granite  Bank,  • 

74,973 

• • • 

126,111 

53,686 

880,520 

Atlantic  Bonk,  . 

35,210 

20,000 

125,332 

124,974 

998,726 

Allas  Bank,  . • 

32,996 

• • • 

59,318 

70,921 

827,664 

Bank  of  North  America, 

32,544 

75,038 

209,417 

857,335 

Columbian  Bonk, 

30,360 

60,404 

13,502 

6S4.625 

Eagle  Bank,  . • 

69,750 

. . • 

66,750 

20,000 

946,006 

Hamilton  Bank,  . 

48,084 

• • • 

143,472 

100,570 

908,287 

Shawmul  Bank, 

51,356 

• • • 

124,452 

31,102 

926, 52S 

Washington  Bank, 

25,036 

• • • 

80,429 

27,448 

80),  920 

Grocers’  Bank,  . • 

19  636 

... 

192,413 

70,115 

666,875 

Freeman ’8  Bank,  . 

30,391 

11,767 

1,300 

68,054 

606,307 

Boylston  Bank, 

10,258 

• • • 

93,881 

102,238 

398.156 

Cochiluale  Bank, 

6,2M 

... 

2,082 

54,613 

295,606 

Mechanics’  Bank,  . 

10,918 

16,350 

995 

69,340 

298.638 

Traders’  Bank, 

45,328 

1,110 

62,768 

89,271 

738,712 

Total,  30  banks,  • 

$1,817,388 

690,394 

$5,647,432 

$3,223,354 

$36,811,521 

Condensed  Statement  of  the  Capital , Circulation,  Deposits , Profits , 
Coin , and  Loans  of  Thirty  Banks  in  Boston,  and  One  Hundred 
Banks  in  the  Interior  ; for  the  Years  1847  - 1851. 


Li  ABILITIES. 

Sept.,  1817. 

Sept.,  1848. 

Sept.,  1849. 

Sept.,  1850. 

May,  1351. 

Capital,  . • 

. *32,113,150 

$ 32,985,000 

$ 34,630,011 

$ 36,925,050 

$ 38,265,000 

Circulation,  . 

. 14,719,422 

10,807,193 

13,014,194 

13,984,953 

16,365.195 

Do.  under  $5, 

. 2,476,940 

2,388,837 

2,686,741 

3,020,873 

3,329.503 

Profits  on  hand, 

. 3,499,533 

3,737,434 

3,011,996 

4,627,660 

3,824,608 

Due  other  banks,  • 

. 7,263,232 

4,083,650 

4,720,816 

6,549,930 

♦7,003,441 

Deposits,  • . 

. 10,265,555 

8,094,970 

9,875,317 

11,176,827 

12,969,775 

Do.  on  interest,  . 

. 764,715 

470,016 

746,415 

442,085 

870,129 

Total  liabilities,  . 

$ 71,102,647 

$ 62,567,100 

$ 68,G86,490 

$ 76,727,378 

* 82,627,661 

Resources. 

Sept.,  1847. 

Sept.,  1848. 

Sept.,  1849. 

Sept.,  1850. 

May,  1851. 

Gold  and  silrer,  . 

. $ 3,943,954 

$ 2,578,030 

$ 2,749,917 

$2,993,178 

$2,478,858 

Real  estate, 

. 1,062,950 

1,073,116 

1,126,162 

968,236 

998,214 

Notes  of  other  banks, 

. 3,030,866 

2,130,578 

3,416.074 

3,716,843 

6,837,836 

Do.  out  of  the  State, 

. 232,698 

206,240 

321,077 

332,673 

397,961 

Due  from  banks,  . 

. 6,571,240 

3,469,034 

4,472,950 

6,335,003 

6.550,233 

Total  loans,  . • 

. 67,260,940 

53,110,102 

56,599,310 

63,330,024 

66,341 ,109 

Dorchester  and  M.  B. 

loss,  ... 

. . . 

. . . 

32,416 

23,450 

Total  resources,  . 

$ 71,102,647 

$ 62,567,100 

$ 68,685,490 

$76,727,378 

$ 92,627,651 

* Including  an  error  of  • 1,520  in  the  statement  of  the  Adatas  Bank. 
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Table  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Banks  in  Massachusetts , the  Amount  of 
Capital  Stock  paid  in,  of  Bills  in  Circulation , and  of  Specie  on  hand , 
since  1815,  as  the  same  appear  on  the  Official  Returns. 


Year. 

No.  of 
Bank t. 

Capital  Stock. 

Bills  in 
Circulation. 

Specie. 

Proportion  of  Bills  to  Specie. 

1S15 

94 

311,287,600.00 

62,606,611.00 

13,277,884.00 

$0.79  4-10  of  Pap.  to  1 of  Sp. 

1816 

94 

12,425,000.00 

2,232,100.00 

1,430,200.00 

1.66  6-100 

it 

1 44 

1517 

96 

11,670.900  00 

2,482,500.00 

1,689,742.00 

1.66  1-10 

ii 

1 44 

1818 

27 

9,748,425.00 

2,631,150.00 

1,147,920.00 

2.29  2-10 

It 

1 44 

1819 

98 

10,374,750.00 

2,437,802.00 

1,040,102.00 

2.34  3-10 

ii 

1 ** 

1820 

98 

10,600,000.00 

2,562,000.00 

1,304,600.00 

1.96  3-10 

<t 

1 44 

1821 

98 

9,900,000  00 

2,359,540.00 

2,794,614  00 

1.02  6-10 

ii 

1 44 

1822 

33 

10,821,125.00 

3,096,800.00 

890,000.00 

3.36  6-100 

ii 

1 11 

1523 

34 

11,650,000.00 

3,145,010.00 

911,112.00 

3.45  1-10 

ii 

1 44 

1824 

37 

12,907,300.00 

3,742,231.00 

1,777,131.00 

2.10  5-10 

ii 

1 44 

1925 

48 

14,635.000.00 

3,506,100  00 

1,039,120.00 

3.37  6-10 

ii 

1 44 

1826 

60 

16,649,996.00 

3,644,40000 

1,323,820  00 

2.76  3-10 

ii 

1 44 

1927 

60 

18,702,150.00 

5,567,606.60 

1,711,035.61 

3.25  3-10 

ii 

1 41 

1928 

65 

90,140,050.00 

6,034,693.60 

1,225,294  42 

4.10  9-10 

ii 

1 " 

1929 

66 

20,420,000.00 

4,747,784.60 

987,210.47 

4.80  9-10 

ii 

1 II 

1930 

63 

19,295,000.00 

6,124,090.00 

1,258,444.06 

4.07  M0 

ii 

1 11 

1831 

70 

21,439,800.00 

7,739,317.00 

919,959.73 

8.41  2-10 

ii 

1 (< 

1538 

83 

24,520,200.00 

7,122,866.00 

902,206.78 

7.88  3-10 

ii 

1 44 

1533 

109 

28,236,250.00 

7,889,110.67 

922,309.84 

8.55  3-10 

ii 

1 41 

1831 

103 

29,409,450  00 

7,660,146.76 

1,160,296.09 

6.69  3-10 

ii 

1 44 

1835 

106 

30,410,000  00 

9,430,357.72 

1,136,444.30 

8.29  8-10 

ii 

1 44 

1536 

117 

34,478,110.00 

10,892,249.50 

1,455,230.47 

7.48  6-10 

ii 

1 44 

1537 

129 

38,280,000.00 

10,273,118.71 

1,517,984.02 

6.76  7-10 

ii 

1 44 

1838 

190 

34,630,000.00 

9,400,512.75 

2,394,624  24 

3.92  6-10 

i< 

1 44 

1539 

118 

34,485,600.00 

7,875,322  50 

1,833, 272.99 

4.28  4-10 

«i 

1 44 

1840 

116 

33,750,000  00 

9,112,882  25 

2,991,804.50 

a04  5-10 

it 

1 44 

1541 

114 

33,360,000.00 

9,509,112.00 

3,111,837.84 

3.06  6-10 

it 

1 44 

1542 

111 

32,631,060.00 

8,019,906.75 

2,682,309.56 

3.00  MO 

it 

1 44 

1513 

103 

31,089,800.00 

9,219,267.50 

7,298,815.69 

1.26  3-10 

it 

1 44 

1544 

103 

30,020,000.00 

12,183,158.25 

4,587,140.80 

2.65  6-10 

it 

1 44 

1845 

m 

30,970,000.00 

14,339,686.00 

3,357,904.35 

4.27  4-100 

ii 

1 44 

1516 

106 

31,160,000.00 

14,591,914.50 

3,054,755  68 

4.77  6-10 

ii 

1 44 

1517 

109 

32,113,150.00 

17,196,362  26 

3,913.973  68 

4.36  MOO 

ii 

1 44 

1518 

119 

32,985,000  00 

13,196,029.00 

2,578,030.39 

6.11  8-10 

it 

1 44 

1519 

119 

34,630,011.00 

16,700,935  26 

2,749,917.32 

6.70  9*10 

M 

1 14 

1550 

196 

36,925,060.00 

17,005,826.25 

2,993,178.29 

6.68  MO 

II 

1 44 

1851 

130 

38,966,000.00 

19,694,696.25 

2,478,850.78 

7.94  6-10 

II 

1 44 

Table  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Banks  in  Massachusetts,  their  Capital 
Stock,  Bills  in  Circulation,  Specie  on  hand,  fyc.,  every  Fifth  Year , 
from  1803  to  1848,  as  shown  by  Official  Returns. 


Year. 

No  of 
Banks. 

Amountof 

Capital. 

$2,226,262.00 

Bills  in 
Circulation. 

Specie . 

Proportion  of  Bills  to  Spade. 

1803 

7 

$1,565,189.00 

$1,079,928.00 

$ 1.44  9-10  of  Pap.  to  1 of  Spt 

1008 

16 

5,960,000.00 

1,038,042.00 

1,015,843.96 

1.02  MO 

ii 

1 

u 

1813 

16 Cl) 

8,895,000  00 

2,186,837.00 

6,780,796.08 

0.37  8-10 

ii 

H 

1819 

27 

9,748,425  00 

2,631,160.00 

1,147,920  00 

2.29  2-10 

ii 

1 

II 

1823 

34 

11,650,000.00 

3,145,010.00 

911,112.00 

3.45  MO 

it 

1 

II 

1828 

66 

90,140,050.00 

5,034,593.60 

1,226,294.42 

4.10  9-10 

ii 

1 

II 

1833 

102 

28,236,250.00 

7,889,110.67 

922,309.84 

8 56  3-10 

•i 

i 

If 

1838 

120 

34,630,000  00 

9,400,512.76  * 

2,394.624  24 

a92  6-10 

ii 

1 

II 

1843 

103 

31,089,800.00 

9,219,267.50 

’ 7,298,815.69 

1.96  310 

ii 

1 

tt 

1943 

1.2 

32,965,000.00 

13,196,029.00 

2,678,030.32 

6.11  310 

ii 

1 

It 
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Bank  Statistics , 


Table  exhibiting  the  Capital  of  the  Banks  of  Massachusetts , and  the 
Amount  of  their  immediate  Liabilities , or  Circulation  and  Deposits , 
and  the  Specie  on  hand , in  eacA  Year,  from  1815  to  1851,  inclusive . 


4T 

«r 


,oi 


V 


lA 


u 


Year. 

Amount  of 
Capital. 

Bills  in  Circulation 
and  Dejwsits. 

Specie. 

Proportion  of  Circulation  and 
Deposits  to  Specie. 

1815 

$11,287,500.00 

$ 5,659.502  00 

$3,277,884.00 

$ 1.72  6-10  of  Circ.  and  Dep.  to  1 of  So. 

1616 

12,425,000.00 

4,523,900.00 

1,430,200  00 

3.16  3-10 

If 

u 

1 n 

1817 

11,570,900.00 

5,771,902.00 

1,689,742  00 

3.63  7-100 

If 

tt 

1 “ 

1818 

9.748,425.00 

5,679,665.00 

1,147,920.00 

4.94  7-10 

II 

it 

1 <( 

1619 

10, 374,7;50.00 

6,492,503.00 

1,040,102.00 

6.24  2-10 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1820 

10,600,000  00 

- 5,759,420.00 

1,304,600.00 

4.41  4-10 

If 

tt 

1 <( 

1821 

9.H0H.0U0  00 

8,543  447.00 

2,734,61400 

3.06  9-10 

u 

tt 

1 14 

1822 

10,821 ,125.00 

6,297,240.00 

890,000.00 

7.07  6-10 

it 

tt 

1 14 

1823 

11,650,000.00 

6,550,411.00 

911,112.00 

7.18  9-10 

it 

tt 

1 u 

1824 

12,907,300.00 

8,973,050  00 

1,777,131  00 

6.04  9-10 

H 

it 

1 14 

1825 

14,535,000.00 

6,223,210.00 

1,039,120.00 

6.98  3-10 

• it 

tt 

1 14 

1826 

16,649,996  00 

6,281,135.00 

1,323,820.00 

4.74  4-10 

a 

tt 

1 44 

1827 

18,702,150.00 

8,445,045.52 

1,711,035.61 

4.93  5-10 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1829 

20,140,000.00 

7,054,819  64 

1,225,284.42 

6.75  7-10 

u 

Cf 

1 44 

1829 

20,420,000.00 

7,293,017.61 

967,210.47 

7.38  7-10 

u 

tt 

1 41 

1830 

# 19,295.000.00 

8,699,047.04 

1,258,444.06 

6.91  2-10 

it 

tt 

1 44 

1831 

21,439,900  00 

12,141,282.62 

919,969.73 

13.19  7-10 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1832 

24,520,200  00 

10,061,826.33 

902,206.78 

11.15  2-10 

it 

tt 

I 44 

1833 

29,236,250.00 

11,605,293.04 

922,309.84 

12.56  2-10 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1834 

29,409,450  00 

12.560,200.47 

1,160,296  09 

10  82  4-10 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1835 

30.110,000.00 

15,852.624.30 

1,136,444.30 

13.94  9-10 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1836 

34,478,110.00 

19,676,766  44 

1,455,230.47 

13.52  1-10 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1837 

35,240,000.00 

18,740,316.73 

1,517,984.02 

12.34  5-10 

tt 

It 

I 44 

1&38 

34, 630,  (XX). 00 

16,523,154.77 

2,394,624  24 

6.90  M00 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1839 

34,485,600.00 

12,642,733.00 

1,838,272.99 

6.87  7-10 

it 

It 

1 44 

1840 

33,750,000.00 

16,370,292.80 

2,991,854.50 

6.47  1-10 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1841 

33,360,000.00 

16,654.011.55 

3,111,837.84 

6.35  M0 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1842 

32,631.060.00 

14,180,071.48 

2,682,309.65 

6.24  9-10 

it 

tt 

I 44 

1813 

31,089,900.00 

16,518,083.19 

7,208,815.69 

2.26  3-10 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1844 

30.020, (1)0.00 

24,417,463.19 

4,587,140.80 

6.32  3-10 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1815 

30,970,000.00 

26,007,819.91 

3,357,954.35 

7.74  5-10 

tt 

tt 

t tt 

1816 

31,160,000.00 

24,051,290.42 

3,054,755.63 

7.21  8-10 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1817 

32,113,150.00 

27,461,917.38 

3,943,973.58 

6.96  3-10 

tt 

it 

1 44 

1848 

32,985,000.00 

21,290,999.48 

2,678,030.32 

8.25  8-10 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1849 

34,630,011.00 

25,576,252.22 

2,749,917.32 

9.30  7-100 

tt 

ft 

1 44 

1850 

36,925,050.00 

28,182,653.84 

2,993,178.29 

9.41  6-10 

tt 

tt 

1 44 

1851 

38,265,000.00 

32,664,473.47 

2,478,858.78 

13.17  7-10 

tt 

If 

1 44 

Average  proportion  of  Circulation  and  Depoeite  eince  1815,  • 7.27  86-100  to  1 of  Specie. 


Redemption  of  Country  Money  by  the  Suffolk  Bank. 


The  redemption  of  country  money  at  the  Suffolk  Bank  for  the  past 
few  years  has  been  as  follows : — 


1834,  . 

. . S fo, 948, 000 

1840,  . . 

.$94,214,000 

1846,  . . 

$ 141,540,000 

1835,  . 

. 96,643,000 

1841,  . . 

109,088,000 

1847,  . . 

165,487,000 

1836,  . 

. . 196,691,000 

1842,  . . 

. 105,670,000 

1848,  . . 

. 178,100,000 

1837, 

. 106,467,000 

1843, 

104,443,000 

1849,  . . 

199,400,000 

1838,  . 

. . 76,634,000 

1844,  . . 

. 126,225,000 

1860,  . . 

. 220,932,000 

1839,  . 

. 107,901,000 

1846,  . . 

137,977,000 

1861,  , . 

244,311,000 

And  for  the  months  of  1851  as  follows : — 

January,  . 

. $20,763,000 

May, 

$23,100,000 

September, 

$20,337,000 

February, 

. . 16,084,000 

June,  . 

. 20,600,000 

October,  • 

« 23,900,000 

March,  . 

. 18,218,000 

July, 

21,882,000 

November,  • 

19,565,000 

April,  . 

. . 21,400,000 

Auguat, 

. 18,953,000 

December,  . 

. 19,609,000 
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New  Hampshire.  — The  Indian  Head  Bank,  at  Nashville,  N.  H.,  commenced  busi- 
ness & few  weeks  since  with  a capital  of  $ 100,000.  President,  Joseph  Greely,  Esq.  j 
Cashier,  A McKean,  Esq. 

Rhode  Island.  — Henry  C.  Stevens,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  Cashier  of  the  New- 
port Bank,  in  place  of  Stephen  Cahoone,  Es<p,  who  retires  voluntarily  at  an  advanced 
age,  after  having  served  twenty  years  as  cashier  of  the  institution. 

u Mr.  Cahoone  is  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  our  most  valued  citizens.  He  is  widely 
known  throughout  the  State,  and  for  eleven  years  served  the  public  faithfully  as  Gen- 
eral Treasurer.  Advanced  years  and  continued  ill-health  warn  him  to  retire  from  the 
cares  and  perplexities  of  a business  life.  He  has  proved  a good  and  faithful  servant: 
and  now,  with  a character  free  from  spot  or  blemish,  he  leaves  the  responsibilities  ox 
his  office  to  younger  and  more  active  nands. 

•*  At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  Directors,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Stevens  was  chosen 
Cashier.  Mr.  Stevens,  though  a little  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  well  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  post  to  which  he  has  been  elected.  For  several  years  he  has  assisted 
Mr.  Cahoone  in  his  duties,  and  by  his  assiduity  and  business  talents  he  won  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  stockholders  and  directors.”  — Newport  Mercury . 

Connecticut.  — Charles  G.  Sistare,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  Cashier  of  the  Union 
Bank,  New  London,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  father. 

New  York.  — The  Empire  City  Bank  commenced  business  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1852,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Amity  Street.  W.  C.  Bouck,  Esq.,  President, 
and  H.  T.  Kiersted,  Esq.,  Cashier. 

Bank  of  the  Republic.  — J.  T.  Soutter,  Esq.  has  been  elected  Cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic  in  place  of  Henry  F Vaile,  Esq.,  who  has  accepted  the  Cashiership 
of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

Goshen.  —The  Goshen  Bank  went  into  operation  last  week.  Its  capital  is  S 110,000, 
and  the  circulation  is  secured  in  the  Bank  Department  by  the  deposit  of  the  following 
securities : — 

• 37,400  of  U.  S.  6 per  ct.  stocks  payable  In  1856  §11.000  of  N.  Y.  Slate  6 p.  c.  stocks  payable  1855 

29,000  of  N.  Y.  Slate  5ft  44  44  1861  19,760  44  “ 14  44  1865 

5,000  44  44  44  44  1866 

The  bills  are  to  be  redeemed  at  par  at  the  Ocean  Bank  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Salt  Springs  Bank. — A bank  under  this  name  has  been  organized  in  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  New  York,  with  a capital  of  $ 125,000.  Thomas  G.  Alvord  is  President, 
William  Clark,  Vice-President,  and  Edward  B.  Jndson,  Cashier.  It  will  commence 
operations  about  the  1st  of  April.  Three  new  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$ 442,000,  have  been  established  in  Syracuse  within  the  last  twelve  months. 

Buffalo.  — The  building  occupied  by  the  Bank  of  Attica  and  by  the  Bank  of  Lake 
Erie  was  totally  destroyed  on  Saturday,  December  27.  The  books,  papers,  and  valu- 
able effects  were  saved,  so  that  the  business  of  both  institutions  was  resumed  in  new 
premises. 

Saratoga  County.  — James  T.  Lee,  Esq  , of  Buffalo,  has  been  elected  Cashier  of  the 
Farmers’  Bank  of  Saratoga  County,  in  place  of  Mr.  Gunnison,  resigned. 

Fredonia. — James  H.  Madison,  Esq.  has  been  elected  Cashier  of  H.  J.  Miner’s 
Bank,  Fredonia,  in  place  of  N.  B.  Hungerford,  Esq.,  resigned. 

Pennsylvania.  — Bank  of  the  United  Stales. — At  an  annnal  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  held  January  5,  1852,  at  No.  70  Walnnt 
Street,  Philadelphia,  pursuant  to  public  notice,  Mr.  James  Robertson  was  called  to 
the  Chair,  and  Wm.  H.  Hood  was  appointed  Secretary.  James  Robertson,  Esq.,  the 
President,  made  verbally  a statement,  tnat,  as  nothing  had  occurred  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  to  require  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  of  course  he 
had  nothing  of  importance  to  communicate  at  the  present  meeting.  Mr.  Josiah  Ran- 
dall offered  the  following  resolution : — 
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Resolved,  That  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  a majority  of 
the  votes  now  present,  or  represented,  according  to  the  scale  of  votes  allowed  at  elec- 
tions of  Directors,  do  now  decide : That  it  is  expedient  for  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a general  assignment  of  the  real  and  personal  estate,  goods,  chattels, 
rights,  and  credits,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  of  the  said  corporation,  to  trustees  for 
the  payment  or  securing  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Randall,  seconded  by  Mr  Macalester,  it  was  resolved,  That  the 
foregoing  resolution  be  submitted  to  a committee  to  report  thereon. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded,  that  the  committee  consist  of  five,  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motiou,  it  was  resolved,  That  Messrs.  James  Robertson,  Josiah  Randall.  Geo. 
M.  Wharton,  Christopher  Fallon,  and  Wm.  Rawle  comprise  that  committee,  with 
power  to  fill  vacancies. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved,  That  when  this  meeting  adjourns  it  adjourns  to  meet  on 
the  third  Monday  of  February,  unless  earlier  called  together  by  the  committee,  to 
hear  their  report. 

Adjourned.  Wm.  H.  Hood,  Secretary. 

Virginia.  — A defalcation  of  $ 10,000  has  been  acknowleged  by  the  teller  of  the 
Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia  at  Petersburg. 

This  defalcation  will  fix  upon  the  teller  suspicion  of  having  occasioned  a deficiency 
in  the  funds  of  the  cashier’s  vault  a few  years  since.  The  cashier,  Mr.  Patrick  Durkin, 
was  sick  for  some  time,  and  it  became  necessary  to  take  some  money  from  his  vault 
for  the  purpose  of  the  bank.  His  keys  were  sent  for  and  obtained,  and  the  money 
wanted  taken  from  his  vault.  When  Mr.  Durkin  recovered,  he  found  a deficit  in  his 
cash  of  $ 15,000,  — which  sum  he  alleged  had  been  abstracted  in  bank-note.s  of  the 
Exchange  Bank.  Every  effort  was  made  at  the  time  to  discover  some  clew  to  the  mat- 
ter, but  without  the  least  success.  The  event  occasioned  much  trouble,  especially  to 
Mr.  Durkin,  a gentleman  who  had  always  occupied  the  position  in  society  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  upright  business  man,  with  a character  for  honesty  and  integrity  without  a 
stain. 

Portsmouth.  — The  Branch  Bank  of  Virginia  at  Portsmouth  was  robbed  on  Mon- 
day, January  19th.  The  whole  amount  abstracted  was  S 87,000,  consisting  of  S 27,782 
in  American  gold,  S 18,100  in  notes,  $ 27,750  in  notes  of  different  denominations,  and 
$ 13,000  in  notes  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  banks.  Only  eleven  one-hundred- 
dollar  bills  have  been  legitimately  issued.  No  clew  is  obtained  to  the  robbers. 

Kentucky  Bank  Dividends,  January,  1852.  — Farmers’  Bank  of  Kentucky,  6 per 
cent.  (12  months).  Bank  of  Louisville,  4£  per  cent.,  and  an  extra  dividend  of  2£  per 
cent.  The  Bank  of  Kentucky,  4^  per  cent.  The  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky,  5 per 
cent  The  Southern  Bank  of  Kentucky,  4 per  cent. 

Michigan.  — The  Macomb  County  Bank  has  been  restored  to  active  operations,  by 
responsible  parties,  at  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan.  E.  Farnsworth,  Esq.,  President ; H. 
C.  Kibbe,  Esq.,  Cashier. 

Ohio.  — The  following  banks  in  Ohio  have  been  organized  under  the  general  bank- 
ing law  of  that  State:  — 

The  Iron  Bank  of  Ironton.  The  Miami  Valley  Bank,  at  Dayton. 

The  Springfield  Bank,  at  Springfield.  The  Savings  Bank  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Stark  County  Bank,  at  Canton.  The  Forest  City  Bank,  at  Cleveland. 

The  Merchants’  Bank  of  Massillon.  The  Bank  of  Marion. 

The  Pickaway  County  Bank,  at  Circlcvillc.  The  Franklin  Bank  of  Portage  County. 
The  Champaign  County  Bank,  at  Urbana.  The  Union  Bank  of  Sandusky  City. 

Sandusky.  — The  Sandusky  City  Register  informs  us  that  the  Union  Bank  of  San- 
dusky has  been  organized  in  that  city  under  the  “Free  Banking  Law”  Its  present 
capital  is  $ 100,000,  the  most  of  which  is  fully  paid  in.  The  Register  says:  — 

“ It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  Union  Bank,  that  it  has  been  estab- 
lished by  men  of  capital,  — money-lenders,  instead  of  money-borrowers.  The  stock 
has  been  taken  mainly  by  gentlemen  of  this  city,  who  are  known  as  well  for  their  in- 
tegrity of  character  as  for  their  wealth. 

Cincinnati.  — Wm.  Smead,  Esq  , the  Cincinnati  banker  who  recently  contributed 
$ 1,000  to  the  Kossuth  Fund  in  New  York,  made  the  handsome  donation  of  $ 5.000  as 
a Christmas  offering  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  Cincinnati. 
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Axrrxcaw  Stocks  nt  Etmova  at  ths  close  of  1851.  — Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  & Co.,  In  their 
circular,  afford  the  following  information  en  American  stocks : — 

11  The  year  which  has  just  expired  has  been  one  of  regular,  but  not  of  very  large,  Investments  In  these 
securities  ; nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  demand  produced  by  the  Conti- 
nental events  of  1818  should  be  continued  on  an  equally  large  scale  for  many  years,  unless  some  fresh 
stimulus  were  given  to  it;  whilst  the  high  prices  and  limited  duration  of  the  Federal  stocks,  and  of  those 
of  some  leading  States,  have  checked  both  speculation  and  the  temptation  of  a high  rate  of  interest. 

These  high  prices  have  been  maintained  by  the  more  general  appreciation  of  the  principal  American 
securities,  as  well  as  by  the  cessation  of  reduction  in  the  issues.  Our  fresh  supplies  have  mostly  consist- 
ed of  Maryland  sterling  bonds,  Virginia  6 per  cent,  coupon  bonds,  Boston  city  stock,  and  Canada  6 per 
cent  bonds,  whilst  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been  to  attract,  in  a more  or  less  degree,  Pennsylvania, 
Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Michigan,  and  Florida,  back  to  the  United  Slates. 

If  tranquillity  and  confidence  be  established  in  Europe,  capital  will  be  turned  towards  investments  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Continental  demand  will  he  less,  some  resales  maybe  made,  and  the  range 
of  prices  will  be  more  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  American  and  English  money  markets,  as  well  as  on 
the  extent  of  fresh  issues,  than  on  the  question  of  political  revolutions. 

The  bonds  of  American  railway  companies  have  not  yet  obtained  much  currency  In  the  London 
market,  and  where  investments  are  desired  the  orders  have  been  transmitted  to  the  United  States. 
Capitalists  here,  although  they  often  take  shares  in  foreign  railways,  have  never  seemed  to  like  the  de- 
bentures at  fixed  interest  of  such  companies,  and  even  in  this  country  the  debentures  only  of  entirely  or 
partially  completed  and  revenue-giving  lines  are  selected. 

We  subjoin  the  comparative  prices  of  most  American  stocks  now  and  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  although  in  many  cases  they  must  be  considered  as  nominal. 


January,  1851. 

January,  1862. 

United  States,  6*s,  1867 -8, 

. 103  a 1044 

101  a 1054 

“ “ coupon  bonds,  1868, 

. . 108  a 109 

108|  a 109| 

Alabama  dollar  5'e,  .... 

• • 78,  with  dividend. 

80  a 82,  with  dividend. 

“ sterling,  .... 

. . 79.  ex  dividend. 

81,  ex  dividend. 

Illinois  Internal  Improvement,  . 

. . 62  a 55 

61 

Indiana  Stale  5’s,  .... 

70  a 72 

724  a 744 

“ “ 2$  per  cent,  deferred,  . 

. . 34  a 35 

36  a 37 

Kentucky  6’s,  .... 

Massachusetts  5*8,  .... 

. . 91  o 94,  ex  dividend. 

91  a 93,  ex  dividend. 

. 105  a 106 

1074  a IO84 

Maryland  5’s  sterling,  . 

. . 88  a 89,  ex  dividend. 

874  a 884  ex  dividend. 

Mississippi  5’s  sterling, 

. . 20 

204 

Michigan, 

. . 36 

364 

Nsw  York  5’s  sterling,  1858, 

. 94  a 97 

92  a 94 

Ohio  6’s,  1870-75,  . 

103  a 105 

none. 

Pennsylvania  5’s,  .... 

. . 804a  82 

814  a 83 

Virginia  6’s  stock,  .... 

94  a 96 

92  a 94,  bonds  96  a 97. 

Boston  City,  . . . 

. 924a  93| 

92  a 93 

There  has  been  no  business  for  a long  time  In  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  or  New  Orleans 
city  stocks.  A demand  has  shown  Itself  latterly  from  Holland  for  United  Slates  Bank  shares  at  10s. 
fl  12t.  each.” 


Nonca.  — The  Merchant*  and  Banker*1  Almanac,  for  1853,  is  now  published  and  ready  for  delivery. 
The  volume  for  1851  was  issued  at  a price  below  the  actual  cost  of  the  publication.  A limited  edition 
of  the  new  volume  has  been  prepared  for  sale,  at  One  Dollar  per  volume,  188  pages  octavo. 

We  are  informed  that  Sections  VIL,  VIII.,  and  IX.  of  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  contained  in  page  11 
of  the  Synopsis  of  the  Usury  Laws  of  the  States,  have  been  recently  repealed. 


DEATHS. 

Ik  Bath,  Main#,  on  Thursday,  December  25,  Thomas  Agry,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  Commercial  Bank  in 
that  town. 

In  Weetboro,  on  Wednesday,  January  14,  George  Denny,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Granite  Bank,  Boston, 
hi  the  61st  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Denny  was  formerly  an  influential  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
ftwa  the  Worcester  District,  and  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  active  trustees  In  the  management 
of  the  Stats  Reform  School  at  Weetboro. 
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Notes  on  tlje  iHonej?  JHarftet. 

Boston,  Jan  c ary  24,  1852. 

Exchange  on  London,  60  days,  110  to  110J. 

The  rates  for  money  remain  as  at  our  quotations  in  December.  It  may  be  said  that  negotiations  are 
more  readily  made,  and  a fair  prospect  exists  for  greater  ease  in  the  money  market  for  the  next  three 
months.  The  large  balance  of  foreign  trade  exhibited  against  us  in  1851  has  been  in  a great  measure 
cancelled;  first,  by  the  aid  of  shipments  of  gold  coin;  and,  secondly,  by  the  sale  of  American  securities 
abroad.  These  are  now  more  sought  for  by  foreign  capitalists,  and  at  present  are  available  as  remit- 
tances to  England  and  the  Continent.  This  is,  however,  only  a temporary  payment,  — it  is  a mere 
change  of  indebtedness,  and  final  payment  is  yet  to  be  made. 

We  quote  strictly  prime  paper  8 a 9 per  cent,  in  Boston,  7 a 8 per  cent,  in  New  York ; loans  on  stock 
Collaterals,  8 a 10  per  cent. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  continue  heavy,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  present  year 
will  witness  as  large  arrivals  as  the  last.  So  far,  the  increase  of  gold  is  not  felt  by  the  banks  of  the  New 
England  and  adjoining  States.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  statistical  tables  published  by  us,  that  the 
banks  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  as  well  as  Maryland,  do  not  possess  as  much  specie  as  they  had 
one  or  two  years  since.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  (1 1 ,000,1X0 
less  than  in  1849)  and  to  the  banks  in  Charleston,  as  well  as  some  other  cities. 

The  export  of  coin  having  now  lessened,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  country  will  be  able  to  retain,  duf* 
Ing  the  year  1852,  a large  part  of  the  product  of  California. 

The  annual  statements  of  coinage,  imports,  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  made  up  for  tbe 
year  1851,  and  exhibit  the  following  results  ; — 


Tabie  showing  the  Value  of  Gold  and  Bullion  imparted  into  the  Port  of  Nine  York  from 
California , and  the  Amount  exported  from  New  York,  for  each  Month  in  the  Year  1851. 


1851. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

1851. 

Imported . 

Exported. 

January, 

$2,890,903 

$1,266,281 

August, 

. $4,105,689 

$ 2,653,444 

February,  . 

4,368,471 

1,007,639 

Septemljer, 

. . 3.237,460 

3,490,142 

March,  . 

1,951,055 

2,368,S6l 

Octolier, 

. . 3,756,241 

1,779.707 

April, 

2,023,119 

3,482,182 

November, 

7,510,646 

5,033.906 

May,  . 

2,282,383 

4,506,135 

December, . 

. 4,475,794 

5,666.235 

June,  . . . •. 

July,  . . . 

3,975,355 
3,00*4,31 1 

6.462,367 

6,001,170 

Totals, 

. 43,671,432 

43,723,119 

Add  exports  from  Boston, 

...  a 

• . • 

• • • . 

. 4,000,000 

11  from  Philadelphia,  . 

. 

. 

• # • • • 

2,000.000 

Total  exports,  . 

, . 

, . . 

i • • a 

• • • • 

Total  receipts, 

. 

. 

. 

• • • • a 

43,671^32 

It  is  believed  that  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars  have  been  exported  from  California  to  European 
and  other  ports  direct,  during  the  year  1851,  in  addition  to  the  large  amounts  above  stated.  It  is  no 
doubt  from  this  source  that  the  Bank  of  France  and  Bank  of  England  have  accumulated  so  largely  due 
ing  that  period.  The  official  report  of  the  coinage  at  the  French  Mint  shows  the  following  remarkable 
increase  during  the  last  six  years. 


Coinage  of  Gold  at  Paris , 1846-1851. 

Value. 

Year  1846, £83.000  equal  to  $ 402,550  or  Francs  2,116,900 

" 1847, 308,000  " 1,493.800  “ 7,854,000 

" 1848, 2,587,000  " 12,546,950  11  65,968,500 

“ 1849 1,084,000  " 5,257,400  " 27,642,000 

11  1650, 3,407,000  « 16,523,950  “ 86.876,500 

11  1351, 10,183,000  “ 49,387,550  “ 259,666,500 


The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France  from  March,  1848  (when  the  Bank  legally  suspended  and  its  notes 
were  made  legal  tender),  to  September,  1850,  increased  from  273  millions  to  496  millions  of  francs,  and 
the  report  for  December,  1851,  shows  that  the  circulation  is  now  about  5S6,000.000  francs.  This  rapid  in- 
crease is  attributed  to  the  laws  of  1848  - 49,  by  which  the  Bank  was  for  the  first  time  enabled  to  i«u« 
notes  for  200  frames  and  100  francs. 

A proposition  is  about  to  be  brought  forward  in  Congress  for  an  amendment  of  the  tariff,  so  as  to 
such  protection  to  the  iron  and  cotton  interests  as  will  prevent  in  some  measure  the  present  excessive  im- 
portations from  Europe,  and  furnish  some  encouragement  to  American  industry.  During  the  last  year 
we  contributed  largely  to  aid  foreign  labor,  by  the  importation  of  goods  which  might  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  our  own  country  and  for  our  own  benefit. 
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THE  ADAPTATION  OF  RECENT  INVENTIONS  TO  THE 
PURPOSES  OF  PRACTICAL  BANKING.' 

A PRIZE  ESSAY. 

By  Granville  Sharp,  of  Norwich,  England. 


The  following  is  the  first  portion  of  the  Banking  Essay,  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  of 
the  East  of  England  Bank,  at  Norwich,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  prize  of  £ 100, 
offered  by  J.  W.  Gilbart,  Esq.,  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 


11  Every  new  development  of  Science  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  opening  of  a fresh  mine  of  wealth, 
awakening  moral  industry  and  sagacity,  and  employing,  as  it  were,  new  capital  of  mind.” 

Perhaps  there  are  few  men  (if  there  be  any),  since  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith,  who  have  done  so  much  to  advance  Banking,  as  a science,  and 
to  promote  its  cultivation  and  practical  development,  as  James  William 
Gilbart,  F.  R.  S.,  the  originator  of  this  humble  Essay,  who  has  for 
many  years  presided  over  the  executive  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Banking  Company,  a commercial  establishment,  of  recent  origin 
indeed,  but  in  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  its  operations  infenor 
only  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Mr.  Gilbart  has  announced  in  the  Bank- 
ers' Magazine  for  January  last,  that  he  will  present  the  sum  of  £ 100  to 
the  author  of  the  best  Essay  which  shall  be  written  in  reply  to  the  fol- 
lowing question : — 
vol.  i.  57 
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Prize  Essay . 


“ In  what  way  can  any  of  the  articles  collected  at  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  1851  be  rendered  especially  serviceable  to  the  interests  of 
practical  banking  ?n 

And  in  the  same  announcement  is  contained  an  intimation  of  what 
such  articles  may  consist,  viz.  : — 

Architectural  models  that  may  suggest  improvements  in  the  bank 
house  or  office. 

Inventions  by  which  light , heat,  and  ventilation  may  be  secured,  so 
as  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  bank  clerks. 

Discoveries  in  the  Fine  Arts,  by  which  the  interior  of  the  bank  may 
be  decorated,  or  the  bank  furniture  rendered  more  commodious. 

Improvements  in  writing-paper,  pens,  ink,  account-books,  scales,  let- 
ter-copying machines,  or  other  instruments  used  in  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness. 

Improvements  in  printing  and  engraving , by  which  banks  may  get 
their  notes,  receipts,  letters  of  credit,  and  other  documents,  of  a better 
kind,  at  a less  expense,  or  so  as  to  prevent  forgery. 

New  inventions  in  the  construction  of  locks , cash-boxes,  and  safes, 
which  shall  render  property  more  secure  against  fire  or  thieves. 

And,  generally,  all  articles  of  every  kind,  which  can  be  so  applied  as 
to  improve,  cheapen,  or  facilitate  any  of  the  practical  operations  of 
banking. 

This  announcement  appears  to  have  a twofold  object ; — first,  to  secure 
to  a large  class  of  men  a great  advantage,  by  inducing  them  to  give 
that  amount  of  intelligent  and  careful  attention  to  the  scientific  and  really 
useful  objects  displayed  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  which,  without  some 
such  stimulus,  would  probably  not  have  been  elicited  ; and  secondly,  to 
promote  the  convenience  and  welfare  of  the  banking  community,  by 
pointing  out,  through  the  medium  of  a familiar  and  practical  Essay,  any 
objects  which  may  seem  calculated  to  assist  its  members  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  business. 

Although  the  proffered  prize  can  be  obtained  by  only  one,  the  many 
unsuccessful  competitors  will  have  the  consolation  of  not  laboring  in  vain, 
inasmuch  as  they  will  have  reaped  a considerable  share  of  practical  and 
scientific  knowledge,  and  have  become  the  subjects  of  that  wholesome 
mental  influence  which  invariably  accrues  from  the  energetic  direction 
of  the  mind  to  any  object  that  widens  its  comprehensive  faculties  or  di- 
lates its  powers.  For  this,  at  the  least,  every  unsuccessful  candidate 
will  have  to  tender  his  sincerest  thanks  to  the  liberal  originator  of  his 
essay,  unsuccessful  though  it  be.  Another  subject  for  great  thankfulness 
is  also  found  in  the  striking  parallel  which  exists  between  the  religious 
advancement  of  the  several  countries  and  the  state  of  science  and  manu- 
facture there  prevailing,  as  indicated  by  their  productions,  which  they 
have  respectively  sent  over,  — so  prominently  marked  by  our  own  posi- 
tion in  the  affair,  establishing  at  once  the  fact  that  England’s  religious 
privilege  and  position  stands  intimately  connected  with  England’s  pro- 
ductiveness and  power. 

As  an  essay  of  practical  utility  is  the  liberal  founder’s  object,  and  as 
objects  of  practical  utility  are  the  subject  of  the  writer’s  essay,  the  reader 
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will,  it  is  presumed,  expect  to  find  plainness  and  perspicuity  of  expres- 
sion, rather  than  studied  elegance  and  purity  of  style. 

So  much  having  been  most  ably  written  upon  the  Great  Industrial 
Exhibition  supplies,  it  is  hoped,  a sufficient  apology  for  the  absence  of 
any  further  introduction  of  the  subject ; one  remark,  however,  may  per- 
haps not  improperly  be  here  introduced,  in  reference  to  the  apparent  in- 
consistency between  the  avowed  object  of  the  royal  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Exhibition,  which  was  to  promote  closer  and  more  intimate  rela- 
tions between  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  by  affording  encourage- 
ment to  international  trade  and  reciprocity  of  commerce ; and  the  still 
continued  fiscal  burden  of  our  duties  of  customs  and  inland  revenue, 
especially  when  those  duties  are  imposed  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Gilbart’s  prize  having  been  accompanied 
by  a very  comprehensive  framework  for  the  essay,  it  seems  highly  suit- 
able to  make  that  in  some  degree  a guide  as  to  the  order  of  proceeding, 
and,  without  confining  the  writer  strictly  to  its  limits,  to  class  the  objects 
of  remark  as  much  as  may  be  under  its  several  heads.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  apparent  that  many,,  perhaps  most,  of  the  inventions  and 
articles  which  will  be  referred  to  have  not  an  exclusive  bearing  upon 
banks  or  banking,  or  upon  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  en- 
gaged therein ; but  this  exclusive  adaptation  is  not  required  in  the  an- 
nouncement, and  it  is  therefore  submitted,  that  the  following  observations 
are  perfectly  within  its  scope,  if  the  objects  referred  to  can  be  shown  to 
possess  advantages  in  which  the  banking  community  may  share,  con- 
jointly with  other  sections  of  the  people  generally. 

I.  The  essayist’s  attention  is,  first  of  all,  directed  to  “ architectural 
models  that  may  suggest  improvements  in  the  bank  house  or  office.” 

The  principal  features  and  more  substantial  parts  of  banking-house 
architecture  will  generally  be  much  affected  by  local  circumstances,  as 
well  as  by  the  character  and  amount  of  business  to  be  transacted  in  the 
building. 

These,  therefore,  may  perhaps  be  deemed,  though  in  themselves  con- 
siderations of  paramount  importance,  yet,  for  the  present  purpose,  as 
somewhat  subordinate  to  those  internal  details  and  minor  arrangements, 
upon  which  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occupants  of  such 
buildings  as  are  at  present  existing  so  materially  depend ; and  which, 
it  is  presumed,  the  proposer  of  the  essay  primarily  contemplated. 

Amongst  these  may  be  suggested  the  character  and  style  of  windows  ; 
the  sort  of  shutters  ; the  arrangement  of  acoustic  tubes , as  well  as  stoves 
or  warming  apparatus , wind  guards , and  cowls  for  chimneys ; — not  omit- 
ting, although  more  connected  with  the  original  construction  of  the 
building,  fireproof  floors  and  ceilings,  windows  and  sashes. 

The  architecture,  however,  of  a banking-house,  more  especially  if  it 
he  of  a national  character,  or  expected  to  assume  an  important  position 
from  the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  should  be  marked  externally,  in- 
ternally, and  everywhere,  by  stability , as  its  leading  feature ; which  a 
builder  of  intelligence  will  take  care  shall  be  combined  with  taste. 
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In  the  present  highly  enlightened  and  civilized  state  of  society  in  Eng* 
land,  it  may,  at  first  sight,  be  thought  by  some  unseemly  to  erect  a 
banking-house  on  the  principle  adopted  at  the  Bank  of  England,  where 
the  whole  of  the  four  external  faces  of  the  building  present  to  the  ob- 
server a regular  series  of  fortification,  having  all  its  windows  facing  in- 
wards, and  accessible  from  the  four  streets  with  which  it  is  surrounded 
only  by  massive  gates  and  doors ; but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Bank  of  England  is  intended  and  expected  (and  what  contemplated 
banking-house  is  not  intended)  to  endure  for  centuries,  and  to  witness 
possibly  political  convulsions,  as  well  as  the  wear  and  waste  of  time,  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  wise,  even  in  such  peaceful  times  as  these,  to  found  it 
on  a rock,  and  rear  it  like  a rock  — of  granite  ; and  supplied  with  means 
for  the  location  and  protection,  in  cases  of  emergency,  of  a constabu- 
lary, or  even  military  force,  upon  its  roofs  and  ramparts. 

The  ground  floor  and  the  basement  will  be  objects  of  the  first  impor- 
tance ; and  in  digging  for  the  latter,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  areas, 
it  will  be  well  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  “ screw  ” being  used  in 
any  attempt  to  force  the  shutters.  This  has  been  attempted  where  the 
areas  are  too  much  confined,  — the  soil  serving  as  a rest  or  fulcrum  for 
the  “ double  screw  ” to  act  upon, — an  instrument  of  prodigious  force, 
before  which  almost  any  shutter  must  give  way.  For  the  same  reason, 
iron  palisading,  when  placed  in  front  of  windows,  should  be  so  con- 
structed that,  whilst  calculated  to  resist  pressure  from  without , it  may 
not  be  needlessly  strong  in  the  opposite  direction  ; otherwise  it  will  only 
afford  the  means  of  using  a powerful  invading  force,  which  is  impotent 
when  unsupported.  The  chief  protection  for  windows  should  be  sought 
in  substantial  shutters,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

The  external  doors  should  be  of  the  very  strongest  character; .and,  if 
wood  be  used,  it  should  be  lined  with  iron,  or  thickly  studded  with  rivets 
of  the  same  material.  There  seems  also  a strict  propriety  in  protecting 
the  doors  at  night  (in  accordance  with  the  windows)  by  revolving  iron 
shutters,  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

The  inner  doors,  forming  the  more  immediate  access  to  the  public 
counter,  it  is  submitted,  should  not  be,  as  at  present,  a pair  of  folding- 
doors,  one  adapted  for  entrance  and  the  other  for  departure  ; but  should 
be  two  distinct  and  separate  openings,  as  far  removed  from  each  other 
as  circumstances  will  admit  of;  so  that  the  approach  to  the  counter 
should  be  at  one  end,  and  the  exit  at  the  other,  — the  public  always 
passing  in  the  same  direction. 

Several  improvements  have  presented  themselves  in  windows  and 
window-sashes ; and  Barrow's  patent  sash , exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Turner,  is  extremely  good,  and  adapted  for  first-rate  windows  of  plate- 
glass,  which,  since  the  recent  abolition  of  the  duty,  has  become  consider- 
ably reduced  in  price.  This  sash  is  made  in  bronze  metal,  and  the  cost 
per  foot  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  sash  required.  They  are  said  to 
be  extensively  used,  and  that  the  Bristol  and  Manchester  branches  of  the 
Bank  of  England  have  adopted  them.  Each  sash  slides  up  and  down, 
so  that  the  window  can  be  opened  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  ; and  the 
meeting  bars  are  so  constructed  that  the  sashes  when  closed  are  perfect- 
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ly  flush  on  both  sides,  instead  of  the  lower  one,  as  is  the  case  with  com- 
mon sashes,  projecting  its  own  thickness  into  the  room  ; — both  sashes 
being  in  the  same  plane  gives  a far  neater  appearance  to  the  window, 
and  presents  less  lodgment  for  dirt  or  dust.  It  has,  moreover,  a self- 
acting latch  in  the  sill-bar,  so  arranged  that  the  sash  cannot  be  closed 
without  being  securely  fastened.  The  lines  are  concealed,  and  it  is  re- 
markably free  from  vibration. 

The  specimen  exhibited  was  most  beautifully  executed,  and  would 
form  a very  suitable  window  for  handsome  buildings. 

Mr.  (r.  Harwood,  the  inventor,  exhibits  a patent  apparatus  for  “moa- 
ing  and  fastening  windows ,”  the  various  applications  of  which  are  very 
ingenious.  He  has  published  an  illustrated  pamphlet,  containing  a full 
description.  One  principal  feature  in  the  invention  is  the  application  of 
the  screw,  the  worm  of  which,  working  into  a rack  or  pinion,  acts  as 
a prime  mover,  — dispensing  with  all  pulleys,  weights,  cords,  springs, 
setopes,  fastenings,  &,c. ; and  is  particularly  adapted  to  pivot  windows, 
and  to  situations  where  the  windows  are  above  ordinary  reach,  as  in 
lofty  buildings.  This  invention  has  been  very  satisfactorily  adopted  in 
some  of  the  public  buildings  in  Norwich,  and  was  availed  of  to  regulate 
the  ventilators  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  It  most  effectually  does  away 
with  the  harsh  and  noisy  friction  of  sash  pulleys,  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  oil ; and  overcomes,  by  the  mechanical  power  of  the  screw, 
the  difficulty  frequently  experienced  in  opening  and  shutting  windows. 
The  speed  and  power  of  the  motion  communicated  can  be  readily  regu- 
lated by  the  diameter  of  the  rack  or  pinion  employed  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  George  Anderson’s  model  of  an  improved  window  has  some  ex- 
cellent properties  ; and  he  intends  shortly  to  publish  a full  description, 
together  with  the  prices. 

Much  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  dirty  windows,  and  no  small 
amount  of  danger  having  attended  the  cleaning  of  them,  many  have  at- 
tempted to  obviate  the  necessity  for  getting  on  the  outer  side  for  this 
purpose  ; among  the  most  successful  essays  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Mr.  C. 
Herring,  who  exhibits  a patent  sash,  which  can  most  easily  be  taken  out 
to  be  cleaned.  The  arrangement  is  extremely  simple,  and  consists  of  a 
Mai  rod  dovetailing  into  the  sides  or  sash  frame,  and  sliding  up  and 
down  with  the  sash  ; this  rod  is  connected  with  the  sash  by  two  small 
flush  bolts  at  top  and  bottom  of  it ; the  lines  and  weights  are  attached  to 
this  rod  ; when  the  bolts  are  withdrawn,  the  rods  slide  up  and  the  sash  is 
released,  and  may  be  removed  from  the  frame.  A similar  model,  upon 
the  same  general  principle,  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Roberts,  of  Nelson 
Place,  Clifton,  who  also  claims  the  invention.  As  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  make  a few  additional  remarks  upon  windows  in  our  allusion  to 
the  important  question  of  ventilation,  we  direct  our  attention  to 

Shutters.  — Shutters,  as  a means  of  protection,  form  an  important 
feature  in  the  fittings  of  a banking  building,  and,  as  some  degree  of 
solidity  and  strength,  and  consequently  wreight,  is  necessary,  the  ar- 
rangements for  placing  and  removing  them  should  be  as  scientific  as 
possible,  in  order  to  economize  both  time  and  labor.  For  this  purpose, 
the  revolving  iron  shutters,  now  coming  into  general  use,  seem  very  de- 
57* 
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sirable  ; by  it,  the  antiquated  plan  of  putting  up  and  taking  down,  one 
by  one,  separate  external  shutters,  is  avoided,  and  the  expense  of  repla- 
cing broken  glass  and  repaired  shutters  (ofttimes  shattered  by  uncareful 
handling  of  them),  as  well  as  the  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  acci- 
dent, arising  from  the  long  bars  by  which  they  are  fastened,  entirely  re- 
moved. 

The  revolving  shutters  formed  of  curvilinear  iron  lath,  and  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Bunnett  &>  Co.,  Deptford,  are  very  excellent  in  their 
construction,  and  work  most  easily.  The  curving  of  the  iron  lath,  of 
which  this  shutter  is  composed,  gives  additional  strength,  without  adding 
very  materially  to  its  weight,  or  much  augmenting  its  expense.  Their 
cost  is  usually  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  foot  superficial,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  window,  and,  if  kept  well  painted,  they  are  extremely  durable. 

The  shutters  seem  only  a modification  of  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr. 
Harcourt  Quincey,  in  his  patent  convex  revolving  iron  shutters. 

These  are  made  of  convex  laths,  and  are  said  to  be  twelve  times 
stronger  than  those  composed  of  flat  laths  of  the  same  Substance. 

These  revolving  shutters  can  be  applied  either  horizontally  or  verti- 
cally, and  are  valuable  from  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  closed 
in  cases  of  popular  tumult. 

Mr.  Archibald  Horn  is  also  the  inventor  of  an  iron  shutter  for  bank- 
ers ; and,  in  cases  where  it  may  be  desirable  to  retain  the  old  detached 
shutters,  Jenning's  joints  and  shutter  shoes  are  by  no  means  without  their 
use. 

Acoustic  Tubes.  — Among  the  most  useful  means  of  saving  unne- 
cessary labor  in  offices  may  be  placed  the  speaking  tubes  or  telegraphs 
and  communicators,  by  which  messages  may  be  sent  from  room  to 
room  ; and  thus  the  necessity  of  running  to  and  fro  to  answer  bells 
lessened  by  at  least  one  half.  Mr.  Whishaw’s  Telekonphonon  is  a plain 
gutta  percha  tube,  with  a mouth-piece  and*  whistle  at  each  end  ; there 
are  some  additional  arrangements  for  communications  from  several 
rooms ; but  the  gutta  percha  pipe,  mouth-pieces,  and  whistles  seem  all 
that  are  necessary  for  ordinary  purposes.  Gutta  percha  is  a most  desir- 
able substance  for  the  tubing,  as  it  possesses  a remarkable  sound-trans- 
mitting quality ; and  speaking-tubes,  &c.  are  made  by  the  Gutta  Per- 
cha Company.  The  manner  of  calling  attention  to  the  pipe  is  by  blow- 
ing into  the  whistle  at  one  end,  when  the  sound  is  immediately  transmit- 
ted to  the  other,  and  conversation  may  be  commenced.  When  this  is 
ended,  the  whistles,  which  are  movable,  should  be  replaced.  Messrs. 
Bryden  and  Sons  have  invented  a self-closing  mouth-piece,  which  would 
be  a very  desirable  addition  to  these  speaking  tubes  ; by  it  the  removal 
of  the  whistle  is  rendered  unnecessary.  Perhaps  these  tubes  might  form 
a most  useful  means  of  communication  between  the  board  room  and  the 
several  offices  in  the  bank,  as  well  as  from  the  counter  to  the  leger 
office,  by  which  any  inquiry  might  be  immediately  answered,  without 
either  loss  of  time  or  noticeable  conference  between  the  leger  clerk  and 
the  counter. 

Wind-Guards  and  Cowls  for  Chimneys.  — In  few  matters  have 
there  been  so  many  different  attempts  to  accomplish  the  same  result  as 
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in  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys ; and  it  is  very  desirable  that,  if  tolerat- 
ed  at  all,  the  nuisance  of  smoke  should  be  kept  out  of  doors. 

This  subject  is  very  intimately  connected  with  ventilation,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  which  it  will  be  again  referred  to.  One  important  means 
of  obviating  this  nuisance  is  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  the  smoke, 
caused  by  the  current  of  rarefied  air  up  the  chimney,  being  interfered 
with  by  the  force  of  the  wind  striking  the  top  of  the  chimney.  To  avoid 
this,  Mr.  J.  E.  Grisdale  has  invented  a wind  guard,  consisting  of  a cap 
poised  upon  a point  on  the  top  of  the  chimney.  This  cap,  the  moment  the 
wind  strikes  it,  turns  its  back  to  the  current,  and  closes  that  side  of  the 
opening.  The  principal  objection  appears  to  be  in  the  extreme  facil- 
ity with  which  it  vibrates.  Mr.  Grisdale  has  registered  this  invention 
provisionally,  and,  not  having  the  means  himself,  is  anxious  to  meet  with 
some  one  to  assist  him  in  bringing  it  out.  From  its  extreme  simplicity 
it  would  be  very  inexpensive. 

Mr.  Stafford’s  interceptor  cowl,  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  last  men- 
tioned, is  very  well  arranged,  but  would  be  more  costly,  on  account  of 
its  construction. 

These  contrivances  will  be  very  useful  in  situations  where  a chimney 
is  overtopped  by  lofty  buildings ; but  we  imagine  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  inconvenience  is  experienced,  the  evil  exists  near  the  fire- 
place, or  in  the  “ throat  ” of  the  chimney,  rather  than  at  the  top  of  the 
flue.  This  will  be  more  fully  exhibited  in  our  reference  to  stoves  and 
fireplaces. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Ceilings,  and  Roofs  of  Buildings.  — Speci- 
mens of  this  improved  construction  of  fireproof  floors  are  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Barrett ; and  one  is  certainly  struck  with  the  assertion, 
that  the  expense  of  these  substantial  and  massive  floors  is  not  greater 
than  the  ordinary  timber  construction.  This  is  surprising,  on  account  of 
the  great  weight  that  has  to  ‘be  sustained,  the  floor  and  ceiling  being 
about  nine  inches  thick,  of  solid  material.  The  small  cost  may,  how- 
ever, be  in  some  degree  accounted  for  by  the  extreme  lightness  of  the 
iron  joists,  the  cheapness  of  the  material  employed  in  each  successive 
layer,  as  well  as  from  the  very  little  amount  of  skilled  labor  required  in 
their  construction. 

In  cases  of  fire,  the  floors,  composed  chiefly  of  timber,  afford,  from 
their  very  construction,  a supply  of  air  to  feed  the  flame ; and,  from  the 
combustible  character  of  the  material,  present  very  little  hope  of  its  prog- 
ress being  stayed.  This  invention  will  afford  the  means  of  diminishing 
the  present  extensive  use  of  timber  in  buildings,  by  the  almost  universal 
adoption  of  which  considerable  danger  is  incurred.  Mr.  Braidwood,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  London  Fire  Engine  Establishment,  has  stated,  in 
evidence  before  a committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  by  exposure 
for  a few  years  to  heat  not  much  above  that  of  boiling  water , timber  is 
brought  into  a condition  somewhat  resembling  that  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion ; and  for  the  fire  which  occurred  a few  years  since  at  Day  and 
Martin’s  blacking  manufactory  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned  than 
the  ignition  of  the  wooden  casing  in  which  the  hot-water  pipes  were  in- 
closed. If  these  facts  be  correct,  the  character  of  the  floors  through 
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which  warming  apparatus  are  generally  made  to  pass  must  be  a matter 
of  importance.  Considerable  strength  and  solidity  are  given  to  the 
building  generally  by  these  floors ; the  iron  bearing  the  tensile  strain,  and 
the  concrete  ■ resisting  the  force  of  compression.  A paper  upon  the 
subject,  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  has  been  published, 
which  contains  a full  account  of  the  arrangement. 

This  invention  seems  well  adapted  to  those  rooms  in  which  books  that 
have  been  filled  and  banking  documents  are  kept ; where  security  from 
fire  is  so  necessary  a desideratum,  not  very  readily  obtained  above 
ground. 

II.  We  now  consider,  secondly,  those  inventions  by  which  “ Light,” 
“ Heat,”  and  “ Ventilation,”  may  be  secured,  and  which  so  materially 
promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  bank  clerks. 

Light,  — Gas,  Candles.  — Like  many  of  the  discoveries  of  modern 
times,  gas  has  not  only  great  capacities  for  contributing  to  men's  con- 
venience, but  also  for  their  annoyance  and  injury,  and  this  is  most  fully 
exemplified  when  this  most  valuable  substitute  for  the  solar  ray  is  em- 
ployed excessively. 

Most  jets  are  adapted  by  their  form  and  size  to  burn  well  a certain 
quantity  of  gas,  and  if  less  be  turned  on  inconvenience  is  sure  to  arise, 
and  if  more  is  allowed  to  pass  incomplete  combustion  ensues,  producing 
rapidly  a most  injurious  and  painfully  oppressive  condition  of  the  air  in 
the  apartment.  Burners  are  frequently  somewhat  inaccessible,  or  in 
the  press  of  business  they  are  disregarded  until  the  smell  of  half-con- 
sumed gas  is  insupportable,  and  in  order  to  regulate  the  light  it  may  be 
necessary  to  adjust  the  cock  several  times  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  To 
obviate  this  evil,  Mr.  Biddell  has  invented  a self-regulating  gas-burner, 
which  adapts  itself  to  all  variations  of  pressure,  preventing  the  flame 
from  either  rising  or  falling  above  or  below  any  desired  height  to  which 
it  may  be  adjusted,  thus  saving  gas  and  preventing  smoke.  Its  self-act- 
ing property  depends  upon  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  a com- 
pound rod  in  the  centre  of  the  flame,  which,  by  means  of  a small  lever 
and  simple  valve,  shuts  off  or  lets  on  the  gas  according  as  its  pressure 
may  be  increased  or  diminished.  This  invention  can  be  adapted  to  die 
button-burner,  which  gives  a whiter  light ; a light,  however,  which  is 
more  expensive  than  the  red  on  account  of  its  rapid  consumption  of  gas, 
although  the  objection  of  cost  would  be  perhaps  overruled,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  whiter  the  light  the  less  prejudicial  it  is  to  the  eye, 
and  the  more  complete  the  combustion  of  the  gas  the  purer  will  be  the 
atmosphere  of  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Biddell's  burner  is  furnished  with  a gauze  covering  at  the  bottom, 
which  insures  great  steadiness  of  the  flame  by  preventing  any  sudden 
draught  from  disturbing  it  This  addition  of  wire-gauze  has  also  been 
used  with  some  other  burners  recently  introduced,  amongst  others  with 
that  of  Mr.  Winfield,  which  is  a beautiful  burner,  and  with  the  opal  shades 
is  becoming  now  very  generally  used ; the  only  inconvenience  of  this 
improvement  is  the  necessity  of  removing  the  chimney  to  light  the  gas, 
otherwise  the  gauze,  if  fine,  while  the  chimney  is  cold  frequently  pre- 
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vents  the  immediate  admission  of  air  necessary  to  support  the  combus- 
tion of  the  gas.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  gas-burners  are 
treated  somewhat  inconsiderately ; they  are  lighted  night  after  night  for 
months  together  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  their  condition,  and 
thus,  from  some  of  the  holes  becoming  partly  closed,  an  inequality  in 
flame  is  a necessary  result  And  then,  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  light,  the  gas  is  turned  on  higher,  and  incomplete  combus- 
tion, in  some  parts  of  the  flame  at  least,  is  sure  to  ensue.  Might  it  not 
be  well  to  have  an  annual  or  half-yearly  inspection  of  all  gas-burners  in 
a bank  ? 

The  introduction  of  pipes  leading  from  the  gas-burner  shades  into  the 
flue  of  the  fire-place  would  very  materially  assist  ventilation,  and  carry 
away  the  impurities  those  burners  generate.  The  shade  invented  by 
Mr.  Winfield  merits  attention  on  account  of  its  reflecting  qualities,  its 
durability,  and  cleanly  surface,  and  the  pleasant  light  which  it  diffuses. 
This  will  probably  entirely  supersede  the  copperplate  reflector,  which, 
being  quite  opaque,  has  a tendency  too  much  to  darken  the  room. 

The  cost  of  this  burner  is  about  7a.  6 d.,  and  they  are  issued  regulated 
to  a 2$  inch  flame.  Mr.  Biddell  has  some  very  flattering  testimonials 
from  Messrs.  Ransome  & Co.,  Ipswich,  the  Gas  Fitters’  Mutual  Associa- 
tion of  London,  and  others,  to  the  value  of  his  invention,  which  appears 
especially  adapted  to  the  counters  of  banking  establishments,  as  well  as 
other  places  where  the  proper  amount  of  flame  from  the  burner  cannot 
be  made  the  subject  of  frequent  attention. 

Some  of  the  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  candles  may  be  con- 
siderably lessened  by  a little  invention  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones,— 
the  “ Acolyte,”  or  patent  safety  candle  cap ; which,  being  placed  upon 
the  top,  descends  as  the  candle  burns,  and  insures  regularity  in  the  melt- 
ing of  the  wax  or  tallow,  thereby  preventing  the  guttering  and  the  drip- 
ping of  the  grease.  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company  are  the  licensees 
for  its  manufacture,  and  it  is  intended  more  especially  to  be  used  with 
their  article  denominated  the  “ Composite.” 

It  may  not  have  been  generally  observed  what  an  amount  of  smoke 
some  candles  produce,  causing  the  same  unpleasant  smell,  as  well  as 
pinful  effect  upon  the  lungs,  as  that  arising  from  the  smoke  of  gas. 
The  best  composite  candles,  of  which  there  were  some  beautiful  speci- 
mens exhibited,  smoke  the  least,  — the  additional  expense  of  which  is 
indeed  very  little,  and  no  doubt,  if  more  attention  were  directed  to  the 
subject,  even  common  candles  might  be  materially  improved. 

Heat.  — So  large  a portion  of  civilized  society,  and  especially  those 
employed  in  banks,  being  engaged  in  pursuits  of  a sedentary  kind,  the 
means  of  obtaining  artificial  heat  in  this  variable  climate  are  of  much 
importance,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  various  improve- 
ments which  have  been  recently  made. 

With  all  these,  however,  and  some  of  the  fireplaces  are  exceedingly 
attractive,  the  question  of  stoves  and  open  fires  does  not  seem  quite  settled 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Edwards  steps  forward  in  defence  of 
Dr.  Amott’s  invention,  against  the  many  who,  in  professedly  copying  the 
stove,  have  not  adopted  the  principle  upon  which  it  acts,  and  thus 
brought  both  into  disrepute. 
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The  real  Arnott  stove  is  upon  the  principle  of  an  extensive  and  mod* 
erately  warm  heating  metal  surface  at  about  200°  Fahrenheit ; it  con* 
sists  of  a sheet-iron  box,  which  may  be  of  any  dimensions,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  room  to  be  heated ; it  is  divided  by  a partition  into 
two  chambers  of  unequal  dimensions,  which  communicate  freely  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  A fire-box,  composed-  of  iron  lined  with  fire-brick,  rests 
at  the  bottom  of  the  larger  chamber;  access  is  obtained  to  it  by  a door 
which  must  fit  closely.  The  refuse  of  the  fire  falls  into  an  ash-pit  below; 
here  also  is  a valve  for  the  supply  of  air  to  the  fire-box.  The  fumes 
and  heat  of  the  fire  pass  up  and  down,  over  and  under  the  partition,  giv- 
ing warmth  to  the  outer  case  ; the  smoke  finally  passes  off  by  a flue  into 
an  adjoining  chimney.  The  heat  is  regulated  by  the  valve  for  admitting 
air ; when  this  is  opened  widely  a large  stream  enters  and  combustion 
becomes  active  ; when,  on  the  contrary,  the  aperture  is  reduced,  a com- 
paratively Bmall  stream  is  admitted,  and  combustion  languishes.  The 
temperature  of  the  outer  case  is  raised  or  depressed  accordingly  by  the 
revolution  of  the  heat  and  smoke  round  the  division  of  the  chambers, 
their  power  of  giving  forth  warmth  is  expended  as  far  as  possible  on  the 
plates  of  the  outer  case,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  for  the  end  in  view,  and 
it  might  be  possible  to  exhaust  the  whole  for  that  end  by  lengthening  the 
flue  or  causing  a greater  extent  of  it  to  pass  through  the  air  of  the 
room  before  entering  the  chimney.  This  apparatus  certainly  makes  the 
most  economical  use  of  fuel  of  any  species  of  contrivance  for  producing 
artificial  heat  yet  known.  Six  pounds  of  Welsh  coal  or  coke,  of  the 
value  of  one  penny,  will,  it  is  said,  supply  an  ordinary  one  for  a day. 

The  prevalent  fault  in  the  Arnott  stoves  generally  manufactured  has 
been  a diminution  of  the  heating  surface  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  furnace. 

All  metal  surfaces,  however  well  the  principle  of  a large  superficies 
moderately  warmed  may  be  observed,  raise  the  temperature  by  two 
means,  namely,  by  radiation  and  by  conduction.  Radiated  heat,  which 
is  that  given  by  a common  fire,  is  perfectly  safe,  but  the  heat  produced 
by  the  air  coming  in  contact  with  a warmed  surface  is  more  injurious. 
The  air  which  forms  the  medium  of  heating  the  rest  has  been  altered  in 
its  character,  particularly  in  being  desicoated  or  deprived  of  its  humidity. 
It  is  necessary  to  counteract  this  result  by  artificial  infusion  of  humidity 
into  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps  the  best  possible  arrangement  for  this 
purpose  is  that  consisting  in  a trough  of  water  with  a roller  moving  in  it, 
and  a similar  roller  forming  a windlass  about  two  feet  above.  Between 
the  windlass  and  the  roller  an  endless  piece  of  towelling  revolves.  The 
bottom  of  the  piece  of  towelling  passing,  of  course,  through  the  water, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  windlass  a few  times  in  order  to  make 
the  whole  wet,  and  this  process  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary. 
The  vapor  constantly  arising  from  the  cloth  will,  if  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity, make  good  the  want  of  humidity  in  the  stove-heated  air. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  Mr.  Edwards  makes  no  allusion  in  his  little 
pamphlet  to  this  desiccation  of  the  air  by  stoves,  nor  to  the  means  of 
removing  it. 

In  the  stoves  exhibited  by  Mr.  Juckes  and  Mr.  Pierce,  together  with  the 
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great  advantage  of  heating  by  earthen  instead  of  metal  surfaces,  a prin- 
ciple is  announced,  which  is  but  rarely  used,  although  it  has  been  occa- 
sionally adopted  for  many  years,  viz.  the  introduction  of  the  air  from  the 

outside  of  the  building  by  a flue  or  pipe.  This,  upon  a little  considera- 
tion, will  be  shown  to  be  very  important,  and  it  is  possible  that  neither 
of  these  gentlemen  has  fully  recognized  the  value  of  the  principle  which 
they  have  adopted  ; we  shall,  however,  refer  to  this  again. 

Gas  has  been  asserted  to  be  an  economical  heating  agent,  — and 
Messrs.  Feetham  and  Co.  exhibit  a very  elegant  stove  of  white  porcelain. 
In  many  of  the  gas  stoves,  by  other  manufacturers,  the  deterioration  of 
the  air,  and  the  smoke  caused  by  combustion,  are  entirely  overlooked, 
and  the  stoves  are  made  without  any  provision  for  a chimney  at  all. 

The  white  porcelain  will  not,  however,  conduct  the  heat  so  rapidly  as 
a surface  dark  and  rough. 

In  the  construction  of  some  of  the  open  fireplaces,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  the  body  of  fire  forward  into  the  room  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, without  diverting  the  passage  of  the  smoke.  This  object  appears 
to  be  very  happily  obtained  in  a grate  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dean  &,  Co., 
which  is  the  exact  reverse  of  many,  even  recently  constructed.  The 
back  is  quite  flat,  the  bars  projecting  outwards,  like  a section  of  an  ellip- 
sis. The  surface  of  the  fire  is  thus  increased,  and  the  whole  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  four  reflecting  cheeks.  This  appears  manifestly  superior  to 
the  round  back  and  flat-fronted  fireplaces  in  common  use.  The  execu- 
tion of  these  specimens  is  very  elaborate,  and,  for  ordinary  purposes, 
would  be  too  expensive,  the  plain  black  being  about  £ 9 10s.,  and  if  with 
ash-pan  and  ornamental  side  £ 25 ; but  the  principle  might  be  recog- 
nized in  a much  cheaper  form.  It  has  been  questioned  above,  whether 
the  principle  of  introducing  a fresh  current  of  air  to  the  grate  and  chim- 
ney by  communication  with  the  external  atmosphere  has  been  fully  ap- 
preciated, or  its  value  rightly  understood.  Open  fires  have  been  object- 
ed to,  for  causing  draughts,  and  close  stoves  have  been  substituted,  air 
being  introduced  under  them  from  without  to  ventilate  the  room  ; but  the 
one  great  cause  of  these  draughts,  as  well  as  that  of  many  smoky  chim- 
neys, and  the  frequent  failure  of  attempts  to  carry  off  smoke  from  gas- 
burners,  by  pipes,  into  the  open  air,  has  been  altogether  overlooked,  viz. 
mechanical  exhaustion  of  the  air  in  the  apartment  by  excessive  rare • 
faction  in  the  chimney. 

For  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the  improvement  adopted  in 
Mr.  Juckes’s  and  also  Mr.  Pierce’s  stove,  to  which  the  jury  have  awarded 
& medal  and  “special  approbation,”  it  may  not  be  unsuitable  here  to 
copy  a paper  which  we  brought  to  London  on  visiting  the  Exhibition,  in 
order  to  submit  it  to  some  manufacturers  of  stoves,  supposing  its  sugges- 
tions to  be  wholly  new. 

For  the  well-being  of  fires  generally,  a constant  draught  or  supply  of 
wr  is  necessary,  not  merely  to  support  combustion,  but  also  to  supply  the 
partial  vacuum  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney , caused  by  the  ascent  of 
the  air,  it  being  highly  rarefied  by  excessive  heat.  The  air  in  the  chim- 
ney  being  thus  rarefied  and  heated,  to  a degree  far  above  that  in  the 
room,  the  atmosphere  is  exhausted,  and  in  fact  pumped  out  of  the  apart- 
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ment.  Thus  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  is  much  increased,  and  this 
is  perceived  by  a strong  current  entering  at  every  hole  and  crevice ; 
when  a door  is  opened  the  draught  is  extremely  inconvenient,  and  has 
the  effect  of  immediately  reducing  the  temperature,  causing,  of  course, 
much  waste  of  heat.  To  obviate  this  is  the  object  of  the  present  sugges- 
tion, viz.  to  introduce  the  air  necessary  to  support  combustion  in  the 
grate,  and  to  supply  the  rarefaction  in  die  chimney,  not  from  the  front 
of  the  fireplace,  as  is  now  universal  (thereby  drawing  out  of  the  room 
the  air  which  has  just  been  warmed),  but  from  the  atmosphere  outside 
the  apartment,  by  means  of  a pipe  or  flue  laid  beneath  the  floor,  and 
under  the  hearth-stone,  and  opening  behind  the  grate,  a space  being  left 
here,  carefully  covered  at  the  top,  so  as  to  prevent  any  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  pipe  beneath  the  floor  and  the  flue  of  the  chimney. 
In  order  to  introduce  air  into  the  chimney,  to  carry  up  the  smoke,  without 
making  so  large  a demand  upon  the  warmed  air  in  the  apartment,  which 
now,  under  the  present  arrangement  of  open  fireplaces,  as  soon  as  heat- 
ed in  the  grate,  rushes  wastefully  up  the  chimney,  the  front  edge  of  the 
stove  or  fireplace  opening  should  be  perforated,  or  have  a narrow  space 
wholly  or  partially  round  it.  From  these  perforations  or  spaces  at  the 
back  of  the  face  of  the  stove,  and  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  face 
and  the  surrounding  slips,  would  flow  a constant  current  of  cold  air ; this 
would  constantly  direct  itself  towards  the  fire  and  chimney,  and  thus  be- 
come the  upward  current  The  reason  for  having  the  perforation  round 
the  front  edge  of  the  fireplace  opening  is  this,  that  the  smoke  from  the 
fire  may  be  embraced  by  the  draught  of  air  and  carried  up  the  chimney ; 
if  they  were  in  any  other  position  this  might  not  be  accomplished,  ami 
the  smoke  might  be  sometimes  driven  into  the  room. 

A double  set  of  grate-bars  under  the  fire  would  be  very  useful,  one 
set  to  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  the  other  at  intervals,  when  the 
bottom  of  the  fire  gets  choked  with  dust ; thus  allowing  the  small  ashes 
to  fall  through  without  the  wasteful  application  of  the  poker  or  the  shovel, 
which  pulverizes  the  coal.  This  double  set  might  work  upon  a rod  like 
a hinge,  and  pass  one  through  the  other,  thus  shifting  the  support  of  the 
fire  without  at  all  disturbing  its  position,  but  merely  removing  the  dust 
from  under  it.  In  reference  to  the  general  questions  of  close  stoves  and 
open  fires,  perhaps  for  banks  the  Arnott  stoves  would  really  be  the 
more  suitable.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  some  gentlemen  is  so 
much  more  rapid  than  in  others,  that  in  an  office  there  is  rarely  perfect 
unanimity  in  managing  the  fire ; one  opening  the  windows,  whilst  an- 
other puts  on  coals.  The  coldness  of  the  office  on  winter  mornings  is 
objectionable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  half-hourly  attention  required  by  an 
open  fire.  Whilst  the  Arnott  stoves  exhibited  by  Mr.  Edwards  need  re- 
plenishing but  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet  preserve  a uniform 
temperature  for  months  together. 


(7b  be  continued  in  the  April  No.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  BANK. 

The  Bank  commence  Business  in  Grocers’  Hall. — Build  a new  Bank.  — Description  of  ike 
Building,  and  its  subsequent  Enlargement . — Allowance  made  to  the  Bank  by  Govern- 
* merit.  — Retirement  of  Mr.  Abraham  Newland.  — Commissioners  appointed  to  improve 
the  Style  of  Bank-Notes.  — How  manufactured.  — A singular  Trial  caused  by  a Note. 
— Account  of  outstanding  Bank-Notes  in  1832. — The  Thousand- Pound  Note  and 
the  Bank  Clerk.  — Lasses  sustained  by  the  Bank. — Great  Profits  of  the  Bank,  and 
whence  derived.  — Descri}>tion  of  the  Dead  Weight.  — Business  of  the  Bank.  How  divid- 
ed. — Number  of  Persons  officially  employed.  — Annual  Election  of  all  the  Officers  of  the 
Bank. — Class  of  Proprietors  from  whence  Directors  are  chosen. — Uniform  Integrity 
of  Directors  in  the  Discharge  of  their  Duty.  — Scale  of  Votes  at  General  Courts.  — Man- 
agement of  the  Affairs  of  the  Bank  exclusively  in  the  Directors.  — Mode  of  declaring 
Dividends  on  Bank  Stock.  — The  Bank  compelled  to  publish  a State  of  their  Affairs.  — 
Nature  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bank  with  the  Exchequer,  as  described  by  Abraham 
Newland.  — Origin  and  Progress  of  the  National  Debt.  — Dr.  Price  an  Reversionary 
Annuities.  — Stockbrokers.  — Speculating  in  the  Funds.  — Bulls,  Bears,  and  Lame 
Ducks.  — Origin  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  its  final  Extinction.  — Mode  of  providing  for 
the  Dividends  by  Government.  — General  Plan  of  Business.  — The  late  Mr.  Rippon , Chief 
Cashier  of  the  Bank. 

Bbpohb  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
affaire  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  conducted,  a few  remarks  on  the 
building  itself  may  perpetuate  some  material  incidents  respecting  it. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  in  1694,  the  directors  engaged  the 
hall  of  the  Grocers’  Company  for  the  purposes  of  their  business,  and  con- 
tinued to  occupy  it  until  the  year  1782,  when,  having  made  a proposi- 
tion to  the  Grocers’  Company  for  a renewal  of  their  lease,  the  terms  of 
which  were  not  approved  of,  the  directors,  at  a general  court  of  the 
Governors  and  Company  of  die  Bank  of  England,  held  on  Thursday, 
the  20th  of  January,  1732,  were  empowered  by  a resolution  of  that 
court  to  u build  a new  Bank  in  Thrcadneedle  Street,  and  to  erect  an 
equestrian  statue  of  King  William  before  it” 

The  Governor  and  directors  of  the  corporation  proceeded  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1732,  to  lay  the  foundation  stone,  on  which  was  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

“ The  foundation  of  this  building  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  laid 
August  the  1st,  1732,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
Second,  Sir  Edward  Bellamy,  knight  and  alderman,  Governor ; the 
Honorable  Horatio  Townshend,  esquire,  Deputy  Governor  ” ; together 
with  the  names  of  the  several  directors. 

8oon  after  the  completion  of  the  building,  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank 
caused  a statue  to  be  erected  in  die  great  hall  in  commemoration  of  its 
founder,  with  a Latin  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a transla- 
tion: — 

vol.  i.  58  80 
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For  restoring  Efficacy  to  the  Lows ; * 

Authority  to  the  Courts  of  Justice ; 

Dignity  to  Parliament; 

To  all  his  subjects  their  Religion  and  Liberties ; 

And  confirming  these  to  posterity. 

By  the  succession  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover 
To  the  British  Throne : 

To  the  best  of  princes,  William  the  Third, 

Founder  of  the  Bank, 

This  Corporation,  from  a sense  of  gratitude. 

Has  erected  this  Statue ; 

And  dedicated  it  to  his  Memory 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1734, 

And  the  first  year  of  this  Building. 

The  original  extent  of  the  Bank  comprehended  the  site  of  the  house 
and  garden  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  John  Houblon,  one  of  the  first 
directors,  and  was  comparatively  a small  structure,  quite  invisible  to- 
wards the  street,  the  entrance  being  through  tin  arched  court,  surround- 
ed by  many  other  buildings ; viz.  a church  called  Saint  Christopher  le 
Stocks,  three  taverns  in  Bartholomew  Lane  and  two  on  the  south  side,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  private  houses  ; the  whole  of  which  have  been  removed. 

That  part  which  formed  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Christopher’s  has 
been  preserved,  and  is  now  called  the  Garden  ; it  is  inclosed  within  an 
iron  fence,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  offices  of  the  establish- 
ment One  of  the  clerks,  of  the  name  of  Jenkins,  lies  buried  in  this 
consecrated  ground.  The  cause  of  his  interment  in  such  a place  aroee 
out  of  a fear,  as  expressed  by  his  friends,  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
singular  height  (he  was  upwards  of  seven  feet),  bis  body  would  be  ex- 
humed if  it  were  buried  in  any  other  place. . 

By  the  33d  of  George  III.  c.  15,  the  Governor  and  Company  were 
authorized  to  purchase  certain  houses  and  grounds  contiguous  to  the 
Bank.  The  preamble  recites  the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  49,  which  en- 
abled the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  purchase 
houses  and  ground  for  opening  a passage  for  carriages  from  Comhili  to 
the  Bank,  &c.  ; and  the  5th  of  George  III.  c.  91,  for  vesting  certain 
glebe  lands  belonging  to  the  rectory  of  the  parish  church  of  Saint 
Christopher,  in  the  city  of  London,  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank,  &c. ; and  the  6th  George  III.  c.  76,  enabling  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  purchase  certain  houses  and 
ground  near  to  the  Bank,  &.c. ; and  21st  George  III.  c.  71,  for  vesting 
the  parish  church  of  Saint  Christopher  le  Stocks  in  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; and  states,  that  by  virtue  of  these 
acts,  and  of  several  purchases  made  from  time  to  time,  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  are  now  become  owners,  not  only  of  the  site 
on  which  the  Bank  is  erected,  but  of  certain  premises  along  the  east  side 
of  Princes  Street,  the  south  side  of  Lothbury,  and  the  whole  of  the  west 
side  of  Bartholomew  Lane,  except  three  houses  adjoining  Lothbury; 
and  it  further  states,  that  the  premises  on  the  south  side  of  Lothbury 
and  the  said  three  houses  are  the  only  premises  which  adjoin  the  Bank ; 
and  that  it  would  add  much  to  the  safety  of  that  edifice  if  the  said 
houses  were  removed,  which  was  ultimately  done. 
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On  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Bank  are  the  several  offices 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  national  debt;  and  over  the 
door  of  each  is  displayed  the  designation  of  the  funds  managed  within. 

That  portion  of  the  Bank  called  the  Rotunda  is  a noble  building, 
crowned  with  a dome,  admitting  the  light  through  an  elegant  cupola, 
supported  by  twelve  female  figures  representing  the  months  of  the  year. 
Within  the  cupola  is  an  anemoscope,  showing  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  Rotunda  was  originally  built  for  and  used  by  stock  brokers  or 
jobbers,  and  was  frequented  by  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  stock,  all  eager* 
hr  occupied,  and  expressing  by  their  countenances  the  importance  of 
their  business,  until  the  directors  of  the  Bank,  a few  years  back,  drove 
all  the  busy  throng  out  of  the  place  ; when,  from  the  solemn  and  sepul- 
chral silence  that  reigned  within  it,  a stranger  would  naturally  ask, 
**  For  what  purpose  was  this  stately  edifice  erected  ?” 

The  good  sense  of  the  directors,  however,  at  last  turned  it  into  an 
office  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends,  for  which  purpose,  from  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  different  stock  offices,  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

In  the  museum  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  called  Sir  John  Soane’s 
Museum,  are  exhibited  accurate  drawings  of  nearly  every  office  in  the 
Bank ; and  however  enlarged  may  be  the  stranger’s  ideas  of  the  extent 
of  the  establishment  by  viewing  these  pictures,  an  examination  of  the 
building  itself  is  sure  to  surpass  them. 

This  extensive  pile  measures,  on  the  south  side,  365  feet ; on  the 
west,  440  feet ; on  the  north,  410  feet ; and  on  the  east,  245  feet.  The 
whole  is  inclosed  within  the  four  streets  of  Threadneedle  Street,  Princes 
Street,  Lothbury,  and  Bartholomew  Lane.  The  principal  front  is*  com- 
posed of  a centre  and  two  wings ; the  latter  are  ornamented  with  a 
colonnade  of  Corinthian  pillars,  which  are  esteemed  very  beautiful. 
Through  the  former  you  approach  the  original  hall,  which  is  a noble 
apartment,  75  feet  in  length  and  40  in  breadth ; behind  the  hall  is  the 
Bullion  Court,  which  is  approached  from  Lothbury  through  a magnificent 
arch  and  facade,  designed  on  the  model  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  Con- 
stantine at  Rome. 

The  entablature  is  supported  by  Corinthian  columns,  fluted,  and 
crowned  with  statues  emblematical  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ; 
and  the  intercolumniations  are  enriched  by  basso  relievo  in  panels,  alle- 
gorically representing  the  Thames  and  the  Ganges. 

The  great  roses  in  the  vaulting  of  the  arch  are  exact  copies  from 
those  of  the  temple  of  Mara  the  Avenger,  at  Rome. 

The  outside  wallet  the  back  of  the  Bank  was,  until  lately,  strangely 
ornamented  at  the  top,  forming,  by  its  heavy  aspect,  a singular  contrast 
with  the  simple  elegance  of  the  front.  Since  the  rebuilding  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  the  various  other  improvements  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, the  entire  wall  of  the  building  has  been  raised  several  feet, 
which  not  only  gives  it  a better  appearance,  but  has  added  considerably 
to  the  safety  and  general  defence  of  the  building. 

Visitors  to  the  Bullion  Office,  not  many  years  ago,  were  shown  the 
identical  old  chest,  somewhat  larger  than  a common  seaman’s,  and  also 
the  original  cases,  where  the  cash,  notes,  papers,  and  books  of  accounts 
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once  were  kept ; they  were  interesting  mementoes  of  the  Bank's  original 
simplicity  and  confined  operations,  and  furnish  a curious  contrast  to  its 
later  amazing  development 

The  Bullion  Office  was  established  as  a separate  department  almost  as 
soon  as  the  Bank  commenced  business  in  their  present  premises,  and  it 
was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  accommodation  and  safety  between 
merchant  and  merchant,  as  a place  of  deposit  It  used  formerly  to  be 
called  the  warehouse,  and  has  only  gone  by  its  present  name  about 
forty  years. 

All  the  bullion  brought  into  the  Bank  lies  in  this  office  for  the  owner 
to  whom  it  is  consigned,  and  is  generally  deposited  by  shipmasters; 
for  the  safe  custody  of  which  the  Bank  make  no  charge. 

There  are  two  departments  of  the  Bullion  Office,  one  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  Bank,  whilst  the  other  is  a deposit  office  for  the  ac* 
eommodation  of  merchants.  The  deposits  consist  in  the  first  instances 
of  packages  received  from  shipmasters,  and  as  they  arrive  an  entry  is 
made  of  the  name  of  the  shipmaster  and  consignee,  the  name  of  the 
vessel  by  which  the  importation  has  been  made,  the  number  of  the 
packages,  and  what  they  are  said  to  contain.  When  a sale  takes  place, 
(which  is  effected  by  a broker  between  seller  and  buyer,  and  who  gives 
a contract  to  each,)  the  owner  of  the  specie  brings  the  bill  of  lading  de- 
scribing  the  marks  and  contents  of  the  packages,  which  are  then  opened, 
and  their  contents  weighed  and  bought  by  the  Bank.  If  consisting  of 
gold,  the  price  is  fixed  at  £ 3 17s.  9 d.  per  ounce ; if  of  silver,  it  is 
bought  at  the  market  price,  which  varies  according  to  supply  and  demand. 

Previous  to  the  year  1786,  the  Bank  received  an  allowance  of  £ 562 
10«.  per  million  for  the  management  of  the  national  debt ; from  that 
period  till  the  year  1807,  such  allowance  was  reduced  to  ^£450  per  mil* 
lion,  besides  an  allowance  for  the  trouble  in  receiving  contributions  on 
loans,  &c. ; when,  it  being  considered  that  the  actual  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Bank  in  this  department  did  not  exceed  £ 180  per  million,  the 
allowance  on  account  of  management  was  reduced  to  £ 340  per  mil* 
lion  on  £ 600,000,000  of  the  public  debt,  and  to  £ 300  per  million  on  all 
further  additions  to  the  debt,  exclusive  of  some  separate  allowances  for 
annuities,  amounting  to  £ 8,820  15s.  2d. 

The  total  sum  paid  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  on  account  of  loans 
raised,  Exchequer  bills  funded,  transfer  of  three  and  a half  per  cent, 
stock,  &c.  from  1793  to  1820,  both  inclusive,  amounted  to  £ 426,795 
Is.  lid. ; but  this  was  exclusive  of  the  above  charge  for  conducting  the 
national  debt.* 

At  a general  court  of  the  directors,  held  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1807,  Mr.  Abraham  Newland,  who  had  been  upwards  of  fifty  yearn  in 
the  service  of  the  Bank,  resigned  his  office  of  chief  cashier.  The 
court  intimated  to  Mr.  Newland  their  intention  of  settling  an  annuity  on 
him  agreeably  to  custom  ; but  this  he  modestly  refused,  being  possessed 
of  ample  property.  He,  however,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a ser- 
vice of  plate  valued  at  1,000  guineas. 


* Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  61,  Session  1822. 
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About  the  year  1819,  a great  outcry  was  raised  against  the  Bank  for 
not  adopting  a style  of  note  which  could  not  be  imitated,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  sad  sacrifice  of  life  which,  unhappily  for  the  country,  about 
this  period  was  too  common.  The  subject  at  last  became  so  pressing, 
that  the  government  appointed  commissioners  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  numerous  forgeries,  and  whether  a mode  could  be  devised  where- 
by the  forging  of  bank-notes  might  be  prevented. 

Previous  to  this  investigation,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  remedy  the  evil,  many  plans  having  been  submitted  to 
them,  all  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  reject.  At  one  time  they  were 
about  to  adopt  a curious  and  very  costly  machine  for  printing  the  note 
on  both  sides  so  exactly  alike  as  to  appear  one  impression,  when  a work- 
man came  forward  and  showed  that  the  same  thing  might  be  done  by 
the  simple  contrivance  of  two  plates  connected  by  a hinge. 

The  commissioners,  as  a means  of  facilitating  their  inquiries,  request- 
ed the  Court  of  Directors  would  furnish  them  with  such  rejected  plans, 
by  which  it  appear^  they  received  180  projects  for  their  adoption  : these, 
together  with  the  correspondence  which  accompanied  them,  were  regu- 
larly classified  and  arranged.  A statement  of  trials  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected,  specimens  of  the  proposed  originals,  and  of  the  imita- 
tions executed  by  the  Bank,  were  also  submitted  to  the  commissioners. 

The  Bank  also  placed  before  the  commissioners  seventy  varieties  of 
paper  made  at  their  manufactory  by  way  of  experiments,  in  which 
almost  every  alteration  recommended  for  adoption  had  been  tried,  and 
in  some  instances  anticipated  by  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  due  to  the  Bank  to  state,  that,  on  many  occasions,  so  anxious 
were  the  directors  to  secure  the  desired  object,  they  furnished  to  the 
proposers  of  those  projects  which  were  of  a superior  kind  pecuniary 
means  to  carry  their  ideas  into  effect. 

The  impossibility,  however,  of  making  notes  which  should  be  execut- 
ed so  as  not  to  be  imitated,  and  in  such  a manner  as  should -render  them 
fit  for  general  circulation  amongst  all  classes  of  society,  was  soon  ap- 
parent to  the  commissioners,  who  nevertheless  appear,  in  their  report, 
dated  the  18th  of  February,  1820,  to  have  considered  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  note  fabricated  by  Messrs.  Applegath  and  Cowper,  great,  if 
not  insurmountable,  obstacles  would  be  opposed  to  the  act  of  any  person 
who  might  be  disposed  to  engage  in  forging  them. 

The  following  curious  description  of  the  paper  used  in  making  bank- 
notes is  abridged  from  Mr.’  Barlow’s  lecture  “On  a Bank  of  England 
Note,”  recently  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  color  of  the  paper  is  peculiar,  and  cannot  exactly  be  imitated  by 
a forger,  except  at  great  expense.  The  combined  thinness  and  strength 
of  the  paper  is  also  unique.  The  paper  is  made  in  pieces  large  enough 
for  two  notes ; each  note  before  it  is  sized  weighs  about  eighteen  grains, 
and  if  then  doubled  it  is  strong  enough  to  suspend  a weight  of  36  lbs. ; 
with  the  addition  of  about  a grain  of  size  it  will  suspend  56  lbs.  The 
texture  of  the  paper  is  also  peculiar  ; it  has  a crisp  feel,  invariably  the 
same,  and  such  that  bank  clerks  of  experience  can  readily  detect  for- 
geries by  this  test  alone. 
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Then  the  wire  mark,  impressed  in  the  making  by  a frame,  costly  to 
make  and  difficult  to  use,  is  practically  inimitable.  Each  note  has  thin, 
rough  edges,  uncut,  not  to  be  produced  by  any  mode  of  cutting  paper 
that  is  not  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  paper  for  printing  is 
damped  with  water  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

The  ink  used  in  the  plate  printing  is  made  of  Frankfort  black,  which 
is  composed  of  the  charcoal  of  the  tendrils  and  husks  of  the  German 
grape  ground  with  linseed  oil.  This  ink  has  a peculiar  and  very  deep 
shade  of  black,  common  black  inks  being  tinted  either  with  blue  or 
brown. 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  by  general  consent  treated 
as  money  before  they  were  made  a legal  tender  by  act  of  Parliament 
No  one  can  recover  the  value  of  a lost  note,  should  it  be  in  the  hands  of 
a bond  fide  holder  for  a valuable  consideration,  and  without  a previous 
knowledge  of  the  true  owner ; for  the  holder  of  a note  is  prima  facie 
entitled  to  prompt  payment  of  it,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  the  previous 
fraud  of  any  former  holder  in  obtaining  it,  unless  evidence  be  given  of 
culpable  neglect,  or  the  knowledge  of  its  having  been  lost  or  stolen  being 
brought  home  to  him ; and,  as  possesion  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  prop- 
erty in  negotiable  instruments  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  trover  for  the  recovery  of  a lost  note  the  defendant  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  show  his  title  to  the  note  without  evidence  on  the  other 
side  that  he  got  possession  of  it  wrongfully. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  of  the  Bank  to  retain  all  forged  notes  that 
were  presented  for  payment ; this  custom  they  have  now  discontinued, 
being  satisfied  with  stamping  the  word  fobged  on  such  fictitious  notes. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  was 
brought  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  against  an  inspector  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  the  service  of  that  corporation.  It  appeared  that  the 
plaintiff  had  paid  away  a one-pound  bank-note,  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  Bank  to  be  a forgery.  Having  by  stratagem  afterwards  got  pos- 
session of  the  note,  the  plaintiff  paid  the  amount,  and  on  refusing  to  de- 
liver up  the  forged  note,  he  was  taken  before  a magistrate  “ for  having 
a note  in  his  possession,  knowing  it  to  be  forged  and  counterfeit.”  On 
the  evidence  of  the  inspector,  and  at  his  instance,  the  plaintiff  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  a magistrate,  and  after  three  days’  confinement  was 
released  on  bail  to  appear  when  called  on  ; at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months,  not  having  been  called  on,  he  brought  his  action,  when,  strange 
to  relate,  the  note  was  proved  to  be  a genuine  Bank  of  England  one- 
pound  note.  The  jury  immediately  brought  in  their  verdict,  “ Damages, 
one  hundred  pounds.” 

Very  considerable  sums  are  realized  by  the  Bank  from  the  accidental 
destruction  of  their  notes,  many  of  which  are  lost  at  sea,  and  numbers 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  carelessness  of  individuals.  The.  following 
is  an  account  of  Bank-notes  outstanding,  from  1792  to  1832,  a period  of 
forty  years  only.* 

* Vide  Bank  of  England  Return  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1838. 
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Of  £5  and  upwards,  dated  between  1792  and  let  of  January,  1812,  . . £ 280,380 

From  let  of  January,  1812,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  . . . 95,600 

From  1st  of  January,  1817,  to  the  let  of  January,  1822,  ....  149,860 

From  let  of  January,  1822,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1827,  . . . 511,490 

From  1st  of  January,  1827,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  ....  297,000 


£ 1 ,334,330 

Between  the  years  1790  and  1829,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Bank 
were  increased  by  the  following  items : — 

1798.  A voluntary  contribution  to  the  government  by  a vote  of  the  proprie- 
tors,   £ 200,000 

1804.  Loss  by  Astlett’s  frauds, 342,697 

Property  tax  paid  by  the  Bank  from  1797  to  1816,  . . 2,143,334 

Actual  loss  sustained  by  the  Bank,  between  1790  and  1829,  in  supplying  the  gold 

and  silver  currency  of  the  country, £ 1,209.896 

1830.  In  this  year,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Bank  were  nearly  double  what  they 
had  been  in  former  years ; this  was  caused,  it  appears,  by  a large  sum  having  been 
written  off  at  that  time  for  the  forgeries  of  Fauntleroy ; the  total  amount  lost  by  the 
Bank  through  his  forgeries  was £ 360,000 

The  total  amount  of  the  actual  losses  sustained  by  the  Bank  from 
forgeries  in  the  public  funds  from  1822  to  1831,  both  inclusive,  was 
£ 402,040,  in  which  amount  tho  last  item  is  included. 

This  enormous  loss  sustained  by  the  Bank  through  forgeries  within 
the  space  of  ten  years  requires  some  special  reference,  more  particularly 
as  regards  the  last  item  in  the  above  estimate. 

It  is  customary  for  parties  who  have  invested  money  in  the  funds,  and 
who  may  reside  in  the  country,  to  appoint  some  responsible  parties  in 
London  to  receive  the  dividends,  and  when  necessary  sell  the  stock. 

This  appointment  is  made  by  a deed  called  a power  of  attorney, 
which  instrument  gives  authority  to  the  party  in  whose  favor  it  is  made 
out,  either  to  sell  the  stock  or  receive  the  dividends. 

Most  of  the  powers  so  granted  are  in  favor  of  London  bankers,  who 
act  upon  them  when  for  sale  through  a stock-broker,  and  when  for  the 
receipt  of  dividends  only  they  act  personally. 

The  Bank  have  a regulation,  that,  before  a power  of  attorney  for  the 
sale  of  stock  can  be  acted  upon,  it  must  be  left  at  the  power  of  attorney 
office  in  the  Bank  one  clear  day,  to  enable  the  authorities  to  make  the 
necessary  inspection  as  to  the  signature,  &c.,  and  this  practice  is  never 
deviated  from  except  on  some  very  special  occasion,  and  not  then,  un- 
less an  application  to  that  effect  be  made  by  the  party  wishing  to  sell  the 
stock. 

Henry  Fauntleroy,  to  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  more  particularly 
to  allude  when  treating  of  London  bankers,  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
these  special  applications  for  the  transfer  of  stock,  and,  from  the  high 
position  he  held  among  the  London  bankers,  no  suspicion  was  created  in 
the  minds  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  Bank  with  whom  Fauntleroy 
transacted  business ; he  was  therefore  allowed  to  act  upon  powers  of 
attorney  on  the  day  he  made  the  application.  This  irregularity  pre- 
vented the  necessary  comparison  of  the  signatures  of  powers  of  attor- 
ney with  those  in  the  stock-books,  all  of  which,  unfortunately  for  the 
Bank,  were  at  last  discovered  to  be  forged,  and  the  above  amount  was 
the  extent  of  the  loss  sustained  by  such  forgeries. 
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Having  enumerated  9ome  of  the  losses  of  the  Bank,  it  may  perhaps 
be  as  well  to  give  an  exhibit  of  their  profits,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do 
from  a return  presented  to  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1832,  stating  the  description  of  securities  held  by  the  Bank,  and  the 
sources  from  which  the  said  profits  were  derived  ; premising  that,  if  we 
except  the  item  for  the  management  of  the  public  debt,  the  profits  are 
now  considerably  enhanced. 


Interest  on  commercial  bills, £ 130,695 

Interest  on  Exchequer  bills, 204,109 

Annuity  for  45  years,  dead  weight  account, 451,415 

Interest  on  capital  received  from  government, 446,509 

Allowance  for  management  of  the  public  debt , 251,696 

Interest  on  loans  or  mortgages, 60,664 

Interest  on  stock  in  the  public  funds, 15,075 

Interest  on  private  loans, 56,941 

Profit  on  bullion,  commission,  rent,  receipts,  on  discounted  bills,  unpaid 
management  of  the  business  of  the  Banks  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
sundry  claims, 71,859 


£ 1,689,176 

At  the  time  of  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  in  1833,  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Bank  was  overpaid  for  the  management  of  the  debt  was 
still  entertained,  and  a further  reduction  of  £ 120,000  per  annum,  by  the 
3d  and  4th  William  IV.  c.  98,  was  directed  to  be  made  from  the  sum 
which,  up  to  that  period,  had  been  annually  paid  to  the  Bank. 

Many  people  imagine  that  the  government  and  the  bank  are  so  identi- 
fied, the  one  with  the  other,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  their 
interests ; but  this  is  a great  mistake.  The  government,  although  debtors 
to  the  Bank,  are  in  every  other  respect  perfectly  independent  of  that  corpo- 
ration ; and  indeed  the  debt  is  of  such  a nature  that  it  cannot  be  called  in 
but  on  certain  conditions,  a consideration  having  been  given  for  the  loan 
of  the  money  ; which  consideration,  as  we  have  before  shown,  consists  in 
the  privilege  of  being  bankers  to  the  state,  and  the  sole  bank  of  issue  in 
the  metropolis.  The  advantages  derived  from  these  two  sources  of 
profit  are  very  considerable,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Appendix. 

Independent  of  the  usual  discounts  to  the  commercial  world,  the 
Bank  are  in  the  habit  of  making  quarterly  advances,  which  they  do  by 
issuing  a public  notice  to  the  effect,  that, 

On  and  after  the  day  of  , the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 

Bank  of  England  will  be  ready  to  receive  application  for  loans  upon  the  deposit  of 
bills  of  exchange  not  having  more  than  six  months  to  run,  Exchequer  bills,  East  India 
bonds,  or  other  approved  security ; such  loans  to  Ke  repaid  on  or  oefore  the 
day  of  next,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 

to  be  for  sums  of  not  less  than  £ 2,000  each. 

The  funds  of  the  Bank  which  are  the  sources  of  profit,  and  which 
constitute  the  measure  of  the  sums  they  have  to  lend,  subject  only  to  a 
deduction  on  account  of  cash  and  bullion,  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads : — 

First  The  sum  received  from  the  proprietors  as  capital,  together  with  the  savings 
which  have  been  added  to  it 

Secondly.  The  snras  received  from  persons  keeping  cash  at  the  bank,  or,  in  other 
words,  balances  on  the  accounts  both  of  government  and  individuals. 
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Thirdly.  The  sum  received  in  return  for  notes  pnt  in  circulation.  A correspond- 
ing value  for  every  note  is  of  course  originally  given,  and  the  value  thus  given  consti-  • 
tutes  one  part  of  tne  general  fund  to  be  lent  at  interest.  A note-holder  does  not  in 
fact  differ  from  a person  to  whom  a balance  is  due ; both  are  creditors  of  the  Bank ; 
the  one  holding  a note,  which  is  the  evidence  of  the  debt  due  to  him  ; and  the  other 
having  the  evidence  of  the  entry  in  his  pass-book,  or  in  the  leger  of  the  Bank. 

The  sum  at  all  times  running  at  interest  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  these  three  funds  combined. 

The  great  change  in  the  situation  of  the  Bank  took  place  after  the 
exemption  from  cash  payments,  and  which  change,  by  extending  its  cir- 
culation,  added  largely  to  the  profits  of  the  Bank  proprietors,  who  re- 
ceived occasional  distributions,  as  follows  : — 

In  1799  a bonus  of  £ 1,164,240,  being  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of 
£11,642,400.  In  May,  1801,  another  bonus  of  £ 582,120,  being  5 per 
cent,  on  the  capital.  In  November,  1802,  £291,060,  being  2£  per 
cent.  In  October,  1804,  £ 582,120,  being  5 per  cent.  In  this  year  the 
salaries  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  were  increased.  In  October, 

1805,  a bonus  of  £ 582,120,  being  5 per  cent,  on  the  capital,  was  given 
to  the  proprietors.  In  October,  1806,  £ 582,120,  being  5 per  cent. 

And  in  June,  1816,  £2,910,600,  being  25  per  cent,  on  the  above 
capital  of  £ 11,642,400.  This  latter  bonus  was  added  to  the  stock, 
which  then  amounted  to  £ 14,553,000.  Previous  to  1807,  when  the 
legal  interest  was  only  5 per  cent.,  the  annual  dividend  on  Bank  stock 
was  7 per  cent.  It  was  in  that  year  increased  to  10  per  cent.,  and  con- 
tinued at  that  rate  till  the  year  1822.  If,  therefore,  we  add  the  additional 
3 per  cent,  received  during  the  sixteen  years,  amounting  to  £ 5,588,352, 
and  the  interest  on  the  abqye  sum  of  <£  2,910,600  from  1816  to  1831, 
on  which  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock  received  10  per  cent  for  six 
years,  and  8 per  cent,  for  nine  years,  — say  £3,987,522, — it  will  be 
found  that  the  proprietors  have  reoeived  in  the  shape  of  bonuses  and 
additional  dividends,  during  a space  of  thirty-four  years,  the  enormous 
sum  of  £ 16,270,254,  whilst  their  original  capital  of  £ 14,000,000  re- 
mained undisturbed.* 

In  the  year  1823,  the  several  pensions  payable  to  the  retired  officers 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  amounted  to  the  very  large  sum  of 
five  millions  annually. 

The  government,  seeing  on  the  one  side  that  the  pressure  of  taxation 
was  very  severe,  and  on  the  other  that  our  population  returns  showed  a 
regular  increase  of  numbers,  with  the  prospect  of  continued  peace,  were 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  nation  would  gradually  be  less  oppressed 
by  the  burden ; and  the  plan  of  obtaining  present  relief  by  transferring 
a part  of  that  burden  to  the  next  generation  was  recommended. 

The  debt  in  question  was  not  in  its  nature  permanent ; the  deaths  oc- 
curring among  the  officers  lessened  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  nearly 
£ 100,000  annually,  and  it  was  calculated  that,  on  the  average  of  mor- 
tality, the  whole  would  come  to  4 close  in  forty-four  years. 

This  suggested  the  idea  of  offering  to  a great  public  body  a fixed  an- 


* Vide  Report  on  Bank  Charter,  1833. 
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nuity  for  that  term  of  years,  in  consideration  of  their  relieving  the  public 
of  a part  of  the  present  payment. 

The  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company  entertained  the  project  for  a 
time,  but  soon  discovered  that  it  was  beyond  their  means.  The  govern- 
ment had  then  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England,  who  accepted  the  offer  to 
a limited  extent,  and  advanced  in  the  course  of  five  years  nearly  eleven 
millions  sterling,  receiving  from  the  government  an  engagement  to  pay 
them  an  annuity  of  £ 585,740  until  the  year  1867. 

The  Bank  no  doubt  has  since  found  good  reason  to  regret  this  con- 
tract, which  was  very  appropriately  called  44  the  dead  weight  ” ; for  a 
great  portion  of  the  money  they  advanced  must  have  been  that  of  their 
customers ; and,  by  locking  up  funds  which  they  were  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  on  demand,  they  were  placed  on  several  occasions  in  great 
jeopardy,  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  record  a remarkable  in- 
stance. 

During  the  monetary  crisis  of  1825,  and  the  beginning  of  1826,  to 
which  wre  have  more  particularly  alluded  in  the  previous  chapter,  the 
Bank  of  England  advanced  nearly  ten  millions  of  money  on  the  secu- 
rity of  stock,  and  other  property  which  was  absolutely  unsalable. 

Mr.  Harman,  speaking  of  this  period  before  a committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  says  : — 

44  We  (that  is,  the  Bank)  lent  assistance  by  every  possible  means,  and  in  modes  that 
we  never  had  adopted  before.  We  took  in  stock  as  security;  we  purchased  Exchequer 
bills ; we  made  advances  on  Exchequer  bills  ; we  not  only  discounted  outright,  but  we 
made  advances  on  the  deposit  of  bills  to  an  immense  amount ; — in  short,  by  every 
possible  means  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Bank,  and  we  were  not  upon  some  oc- 
casions over-nice ; seeing  the  dreadful  state  in  whicl^  the  public  were,  we  rendered 
every  assistance  in  our  power.’1 

Up  to  the  8th  of  December,  1825,  the  advances  by  the  Bank  in  dis- 
counts were  seven  millions  and  a half ; on  the  15th,  they  were  eleven 
millions  and  a half ; and  on  the  29th,  they  were  fifteen  millions.  The 
number  of  bills  discounted  in  one  day  was  4,200,  and  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants exceeded  2,500,  all  of  whom  were  accommodated.* 

The  following  letter  and  memorandum  from  Lord  Liverpool  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  received  by  the  Governor,  and  laid 
before  the  Court  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  February,  1826  : — 

w Gentlemen,  — In  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  upon  the  subject  of  our 
discussion  yesterday,  we  think  it  right  to  transmit  to  you  the  inclosed  memorandum, 
explanatory  of  the  several  points  which  we  then  brought  under  your  consideration. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servants, 

(Signed)  Liverpool, 

44  The  Governor  and  Deputy- Governor  F.  J.  Robinson. 

of  the  Bank  of  England. 

44  MEMORANDUM. 

44 1.  In  the  event  of  the  Bank  consenting  to  advance  money  upon  the  security  of 
goods  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  is  understood  that  these  ad- 
vances should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  millions  in  the  whole. 

“ 2.  That,  assimilating  the  principle  of  these  advances  to  the  advances  made  in  the 
ordinary  conrsc  of  discount  upon  bills  of  exchange,  they  shall  be  subject  to  repayment 
in  three  months. 


* Vide  Report  of  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1826. 
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“3.  The  government  to  propose  to  Parliament  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  re- 
specting merchant  and  factor,  which  will  be  in  force  in  October  next,  shall  be  brought 
into  immediate  operation  in  respect  to  any  goods  which  may  be  pledged  to  the  B&uk 
under  the  proposed  arrangement, 

*4.  If  tne  Bank  should  think  proper  to  make  advances  in  conformity  to  these  sug- 
gestions, the  government  engage  to  submit  to  Parliament  the  necessary  measures* for 
enabling  them  to  reduce  the  present  amount  of  the  advances  of  the  Bank  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  a repayment  of  six  millions  ; such  repayment  to  be  made  as  soon  as  mar 
be  practicable,  and  at  all  events  before  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament” 

“Resolved,  That  this  Court,  having  distinctly  understood  the  determination  of  his 
Majesty’s  government  not  to  make  any  advances  for  the  relief  of  the  commercial  dis- 
tress now  prevailing,  reluctantly  consent  to  undertake  the  measure  proposed,  to  an  ex- 
tent not  exceeding  three  millions,  m>on  the  terms  and  conditions  expressed  in  the 
communication  or  the  Eint  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.” 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  places  at  which  boards  were  estab* 
lished  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  advances  on  goods,  and  the  amount 
of  such  advances. 


1826,  Manchester,  . . * £115,490 

“ Glasgow, 81,700 

“ Sheffield,  * 59,500 

M Liverpool, 41,450 

u Huddersfield, 30,300 

“ Birmingham, 19,600 

w Dundee, 16,500 

■ Norwich, 2,400 


Total  amount  advanced  on  goods,  ••••••  £366,940 

All  other  advances  made  by  the  Bank,  either  upon  purchase  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  or  by  discount  of  commercial  bills,  were  exclusively  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  Bank. 

In  the  summer  of  1839,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  were  again  made 
sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  locking  up  so  large  a portion  of  their 
funds  in  the  Dead  Weight ; and,  as  a means  of  relieving  themselves 
from  their  perilous  condition,  they  put  up  a portion  of  it  for  sale  ; but, 
the  price  offered  not  being  such  as  they  deemed  sufficient,  no  sale  was 
effected.  They  then  pledged  a portion  of  it  to  the  East  India  Company 
for  £ 750,000  in  Exchequer  bills,  which  bills  the  Bank  soon  after  sold, 
and  withdrew  notes  to  that  amount ; and  as  a further  means  of  retriev- 
ing their  exhausted  state,  they,  in  addition  to  raising  the  rate  of  interest, 
had  recourse  to  a plan  which  was  as  discreditable  to  a corporation  like 
the  Bank  of  England  as  it  was  unprecedented  ; viz.  that  of  borrowing 
money  of  foreign  bankers  through  the  medium  of  accommodation  bills, 
drawn  by  the  house  of  Baring  and  Company  on  their  correspondents  at 
Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg. 

The  security  given  by  the  Bank  for  these  bills  was  that  of  transfer- 
ring  a given  amount  of  the  dead  weight  into  the  names  of  two  parties, 
one  representing  Messrs.  Barings,  and  the  other  the  acceptors  of  the  bills. 

The  negotiating  of  these  bills,  which  altogether  amounted  to  ,£2,500,000, 
took  place  between  the  months  of  July  and  October,  1839,  and  the  bills 
were  gubseqoently  provided  for  by  a remittance  of  gold  and  silver  and 
the  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills. 
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In  the  month  of  September,  1839,  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank 
was  reduced  to  £ 2,727,000,  with  a circulation  of  £ 17,906,000,  and  de- 
posits averaging  £ 7,600,000,  — together  £ 25,506,000  ; but  the  above 
financial  operation  had  the  effect,  in  the  month  of  October  of  that  year, 
of  stopping  the  call  for  gold. 

During  the  same  year  the  greatest  variation  took  place  in  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  by  the  Bank  on  discounts  that  ever  occurred  before 
within  the  same  period  of  time.  On  the  16th  of  May,  the  rate  was 
raised  from  four  to  five  per  cent. ; on  the  20th  of  June  it  was  further 
raised  to  five  and  a half  per  cent.,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  it  was  fixed 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  — a circumstance  that  had  not  happened 
within  the  past  century. 

The  Bank  of  England  have  a large  daily  demand  on  the  private 
bankers  for  bills  falling  due  at  their  respective  houses.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  collect  the  chief  part  of  this  demand  before  midday,  and 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  private  banker  to  discharge  such  bills  in  notes; 
but  the  settlement  of  the  charge,  as  it  is  termed,  does  not  take  place  till 
the  afternoon,  giving  the  banker  time  to  receive  his  collections  for  the 
day,  and  in  particular  the  drafts  on  the  Bank  for  the  amounts  discounted 
with  them  on  that  day  by  the  banker’s  mercantile  connections. 

These  drafts  are  sent  into  the  Bank  in  payment  for  the  charge,  and 
contribute  to  perform  those  functions  for  which  notes  were  formerly  in- 
dispensable, and  in  that  respect  may  be  considered  as  a species  of 
clearing. 

The  business  of  the  Bank  is  now  divided  into  two  departments,  called 
the  issue  department  and  the  banking  department  The  chief  cashier  is 
the  banker,  who  transacts  all  the  business  of  receiving  and  paying 
money,  and  issues  the  bank-notes. 

The  accountant-general  of  the  Bank  superintends  the  accounts  of 
the  public  creditors,  and  all  the  business  connected  with  the  national 
debt. 

The  number  of  persons  officially  employed  at  the  Bank  and  its 
branches  in  1832,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  returns,  was  940  ; and 
the  amount  of  yearly  salaries,  gratuities,  &c.  paid  to  the  several  officers 
and  servants  of  the  establishment  was  <£211,930  10s.  10d.;  averaging 
<£225  each.  There  were  also  193  pensioners,  receiving  annually 

31,242  18s.  lid.,  averaging  £ 161  each.  ( Vide  Appendix.) 

All  the  officers  of  the  Bank,  including  the  Governor,  Deputy-Gover- 
nor, and  Directors,  are,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter,  elected 
annually  on  the  1st  of  May.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  Governor,  Dep- 
uty-Governor, and  Directors,  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  charter, 
and  afterwards  all  the  clerks  of  the  establishment  took  an  oath  of  fidelity. 
The  mode  adopted  was  as  follows.  The  Governor,  Deputy -Governor, 
and  Directors,  having  previously  taken  the  required  oath,  sat  in  the 
Bank  parlor,  and  the  clerks  of  all  the  offices  were  introduced  in  sections 
of  a limited  number,  each  person  answering  to  his  name,  and  an  oath 
was  administered,  as  follows  : “ I,  A.  B.,  being  elected  into  the  service 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  do  swear,  that 
I will  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  and  will 
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faithfully  and  truly  execute  and  discharge  the  said  office  or  placa  to  the 
utmost  of  my  skill  and  power : So  help  me  God.” 

This  practice  is  now,  however,  omitted,  so  far  as  the  clerks  are  con* 
cemed. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  are  chosen  from  among  the  proprietor! 
of  stock  who  are  merchants  of  the  city.  A banker  is  never  admitted  to 
a seat  in  the  direction ; it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  exclusion,  but 
the  fact  is  so. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bank, 
yet  we  freely  admit  that,  extensive  as  our  researches  have  been  into  its 
transactions,  we  have  never  found  a single  instance  in  which  a director 
of  the  Bank  has  taken  advantage  of  his  situation  by  making  it  subservi- 
ent to  his  private  interests.  This  is  a degree  of  virtue  highly  and  loudly 
to  be  commended  in  these  degenerate  days.  No  director  ever  holds 
more  stock,  during  office,  than  the  requisite  qualification  of  .£2,000; 
and  the  Governor,  when  his  year  of  office  expires,  immediately  reduces 
the  amount  of  his  stock,  which  during  his  management  has  been 
doubled,  to  its  original  amount.  As  a strong  instance  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  — when  in  1816  the  very  large  bonus  of  25  per  cent,  in- 
crease of  capital  was  given  to  the  proprietors,  “ the  Bank  directors,” 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.-  Horsley  Palmer  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Bank  Charter,  “ remained,  as  they  were  before,  small  proprietors 
of  stock.” 

The  number  of  votes  possessed  by  any  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Bank 
stock  cannot  exceed  four;  the  following  was  the  number  of  votes  in 
each  class  in  the  year  1838  : — 

One  rote.  Two  rotes.  Three  rotes.  Four  votes. 

1 446  168  463 

The  total  number  of  proprietors  entitled  to  vote  at  every  court  of  pro- 
prietors was  accordingly  1,078. 

The  act  of  the  7th  George  III.  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  any  of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock, 
unless  he  has  been  six  calendar  months  possessed  in  his  own  right  of  the 
stock  on  account  of  which  he  tenders  his  vote ; unless  the  said  stock 
shall  have  been  acquired,  or  shall  have  come  by  bequest,  or  by  marriage, 
or  by  succession  to  an  intestate  estate,  or  by  the  custom  of  the  city  of 
London,  or  by  any  deed  of  settlement  after  the  death  of  any  person 
-who  shall  have  been  entitled  for  life  to  the  dividends  of  such  stock. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  chief  cashier  or  his  deputy  to  reside  within  the 
walls  of  the  Bank.  The  apartments  appropriated  to  such  officer  are 
refurnished  on  the  appointment  of  every  new  cashier,  and  according 
to  his  own  taste,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  a certain  amount,  but  which  is 
always  very  ample. 

All  the  avenues  of  the  Bank  are  closed  by  eleven  o’clock  at  night, 
and  the  keys  of  the  several  gates  are  at  that  hour  delivered  into  the 
custody  of  die  chief  cashier  or  his  deputy,  after  which  no  person  is  per- 
mitted, on  any  pretence  whatever,  either  to  leave  the  premises  or  gain 
admittance. 

vol.  i.  59  92 
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The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  rests  entirely  in  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  whole  of  whom  interfere  in  the  general  concerns 
of  the  Bank.  They  are  all  aware,  by  a weekly  statement  read  to  the 
court,  of  the  actual  position  of  the  Bank  in  every  department,  of  its 
securities,  its  bullion,  and  of  its  liabilities ; and  no  portion  of  the  direc- 
tors have  a greater  control  over  the  affairs  than  others. 

The  directors,  although  they  call  the  proprietors  together  at  stated 
periods,  do  not  allow  them  to  exercise  any  judgment,  either  as  regards 
the  rate  of  dividend,  or  in  the  choice  of  directors.  These  subjects  are 
adjusted  by  the  Board  of  Directors : the  proprietors  are  simply  called 
upon  to  register,  without  knowing  wherefore,  the  previous  resolutions  of 
the  board.  All  that  generally  passes  at  those  courts,  called  for  consider- 
ing and  declaring  dividends,  is,  that  the  Governor  declares  the  directors 
are  of  opinion  that  the  dividend  should  be  so  much,  and  desires  the  pro- 
prietors to  signify  their  assent  or  dissent  Singular  to  say,  the  former  is 
invariably  conceded.  The  dividend  is  declared  without  any  production 
of  accounts,  the  opinions  of  the  directors  being  adopted  in  contradic- 
tion to  positive  acts  of  Parliament,  which  direct  that  the  whole  of  the 
profits  shall  be  annually  divided  among  the  proprietors  for  the  time 
being. 

At  the  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank,  it  some- 
times happens  that  one  or  more  of  the  stockholders  endeavor  to  elicit 
some  information  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  executive,  and  also  as  to 
the  cause  of  any  particular  loss  sustained  by  the  Bank,  and  from  what 
data  the  directors  have  fixed  the  dividend.  These  and  similar  questions 
are  generally  put  in  the  most  cautious  manner ; and,  if  answered  at  all, 
— which  is  a rare  occurrence,  — are  met  with  an  equal  degree  of  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Governor.  That  functionary  is,  however,  on 
some  occasions,  taken  by  surprise,  and  betrayed  into  admissions  which 
are  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  court  A singular  instance  of  this 
occurred  a few  years  ago,  at  a meeting  for  declaration  of  dividends, 
when  it  was  stated  by  the  Governor  (Sir  John  Rae  Reid),  that  during 
the  past  year  the  amount  of  commercial  paper  discounted  by  the  Bank 
was  £ 40,000,000.  As  this  amount  was  unusually  large,  and  as  the  rate 
of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank  was  5£  to  6 per  cent  with  only  a loss 
of  £ 600,  it  naturally  occurred  to  the  stockholders  to  inquire  why  the 
dividend  was  not  larger  than  the  corresponding  period  of  the  last  year; 
and,  on  one  of  them  putting  a question  to  the  chair,  as  to  whether  the 
repayment  of  the  money  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  France  had  been 
attended  with  any  considerable  loss  to  the  corporation,  the  Governor  was 
on  the  point  of  answering  this  question,  when  some  kind  friend,  like  a 
second  Mentor,  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  the  Governor,  which 
had  the  effect  of  immediately  sealing  his  lips,  and  he  refused  to  answer 
the  question. 

At  these  periodical  meetings,  as  little  as  possible  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank  is  disclosed  by  the  directors,  from  the  fear  that,  should  they  be  more 
explicit,  it  might  endanger  their  property  by  depreciating  the  value  of 
bank  stock;  and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  system  of  secrecy  carried, 
that  it  is  a proverbial  saying,  “ That  if  you  met  a Bank  director  going 
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across  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  you  asked  him  what  o’clock  it  was, 
he  would  say,  4 You  must  excuse  my  answering  that  question.’  ” 

In  former  times  the  practice  of  the  Bank  of  England,  like  that  of 
Venice  and  Amsterdam,  was  to  observe  strict  secrecy  in  regard  to  its 
affairs,  whether  relating  to  the  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  its  treas- 
ure in  hand,  or  its  yearly  profits.  But  on  the  renewal  of  their  charter 
in  1833,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
should  send  to  the  government  a weekly  and  monthly  statement  of  their 
liabilities  and  assets,  from  which  a quarterly  statement  should  be  com- 
piled and  published  in  an  official  form  in  the  London  Gazette . The 
Bank  at  first  strongly  opposed  the  publication,  even  of  this  meagre  state 
of  their  affairs,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  interests ; 
but  they  at  last  yielded  the  point,  and  continued  to  publish  their  quarterly 
statements  in  the  London  Gazette , until  the  passing  of  the  7 and  8 Vic- 
toria, cap.  32,  which  obliges  the  Bank  to  publish  a weekly  statement  of 
its  affairs,  44  according  to  the  schedule  attached  to  this  act.” 

A very  clear  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bank 
with  the  Exchequer  was  given  by  Mr.  Abraham  Newland,  the  chief 
cashier  of  the  Bank,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1797,  in  his  examination  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  Secrecy  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords ; the 
following  extract  of  which  is  in  the  precise  words  of  that  faithful  officer 
of  the  bank,  who  had  at  that  period  been  nearly  half  a century  in  the 
service  of  the  corporation  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  employment  at  the  Bank  ? 

A.  I am  chief  cashier,  and  superintend  many  departments  therein. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  the  Exchequer  ? 

A . When  application  is  made  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Bank  to  ad- 
vance money  on  the  land  tax,  malt  duties,  vote  of  credit,  or  any  other  sendee,  the  rate 
of  interest  is  then  adjusted.  After  this  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  direct  issues  either 
out  of  the  land,  malt,  vote  of  credit  on  the  public  money,  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  a variety  of  other  services,  upon  which  credit  is  given  to  the 
paymaster  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  issued  for  that 
particular  service,  and  for  which  the  Bank  receives  as  many  Exchequer  bills  of  £ 1000 
each  as  the  said  sum  amounts  to ; which,  when  done,  the  paymasters  draw  on  the  Bank 
for  the  sum  carried  to  the  credit  of  their  accounts.  If  the*  sum  is  a fractional  part  of 
£ 1000,  the  difference  is  made  up  in  cash.  If  moneys  are  issued  to  the  paymasters  of 
the  army,  navy,  &c.,  or  other  persons  for  any  other  services,  out  of  moneys  remaining 
in  the  tellers’  chest,  then  the  tellers  return  to  the  clerk  of  the  Bank  as  many  Exchequer 
bills  of  £ 1000  each  as  they  have  given  credit  for  in  the  books  of  the  paymasters,  or 
that  they  have  given  bank-notes  for. 

If  the  parties  should  choose  to  take  bank-notes  instead  of  a credit  in  the  books,  the 
Bank  receives  Exchequer  bills  in  lieu  thereof.  If  any  individual  has  money  to  pay 
into  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  whether  it  arises  from  loans,  public  duties,  or  any 
other  services,  the  Bank  gives  to  the  tellers  as  many  Exchequer  bills  of  £ 1000  each 
as  the  above  sums  amount  to,  they  having  received  the  like  sum  in  bank-notes  or  in 
cash  in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  which  purpose  three  clerks  of  the  Bank  attend  every 
day  at  the  Exchequer. 

Q.  In  the  receipt  of  bills  and  cash  at  the  Exchequer  in  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  described,  what  has  been  the  proportion  of  cash,  and  did  that  proportion  vary  in 
the  course  of  last  year  ? 

A.  I conceive  that  in  the  course  of  a year  £ 100,000  in  cash  is  fully  sufficient  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  Exchequer  j the  detailed  part  of  the  business  is  all  trans- 
acted in  the  Bank. 

Q,.  In  what  manner  is  the  interest  of  the  Exchequer  bills  paid  and  calculated  ? Do 
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you  receive  the  interest  on  the  Exchequer  bills  only  daring  the  time  tb*t  these  Ex- 
chequer bills  are  in  the  Bank,  or  do  yon  continue  to  receive  it  when  they  are  deposited 
by  the  Bank  with  the  Exchequer  7 

A.  As  to  the  first  part  of  tne  question : when  any  money  is  paid  on  the  land  t«Tl  ot 
any  other  service,  the  same  is  given  to  the  clerks  of  the  Bank,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  the  clerks  of  the  Exchequer  send  up  a piece  of  paper  to  the  Bank  clerk,  inform- 
ing him  that  so  much  money  has  been  paid  off  the  land  tax,  which  sum  be  to 
ceives,  and  the  interest  ceases  at  the  same  time ; but  in  regard  to  the  second  part  of 
the  question,  whether  the  Exchequer  bills  remain  in  the  Bank  or  are  deposited  in  the 
Exchequer,  the  interest  is  continued  to  be  paid  until  the  land  tax  is  paid  off. 

Q.  But  when  money  is  raised  under  the  authority  of  Parliament  by  Exchequer  bills, 
when  these  bills  have  been  issued  by  the  Exchequer  to  the  Bank,  and  afterwards  are 
returned  and  deposited  in  the  tellers'  chest,  do  the  Bank  continue  to  receive  interest 
for  the  bills  so  deposited  7 

A.  They  do. 

<2-  Are  these  bills,  then,  considered  as  so  much  cash  paid  by  the  Bank  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  is  the  Bank  under  an  obligation  to  take  back  the  Exchequer  bills  as 
cash  7 

A.  They  are. 

Q.  When  notes  or  cash  are  paid  to  the  Bank  for  die  Exchequer,  and  Exchequer 
bills  returned  upon  them,  do  not  the  government  pay  interest  for  these  Exchequer 
bills  7 

A.  Undoubtedly;  for  they  are  nothing  more  than  pass  tickets. 

For  nearly  a century  the  Bank  of  England  sent  to  the  Exchequer 
persons  duly  authorized  to  examine  and  receive  its  own  notes.  And  by 
virtue  of  the  statute  46  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  76,  83,  and  150,  the  Bank  clerks 
so  attending  the  Exchequer  were  bound  to  receive  cancelled  notes  from 
the  Receivers-General  of  Customs,  Excise,  Stamps,  and  Post-Office,  and 
to  give  such  Receivers-General  credit  for  them  with  the  teller  as  for  so 
much  cash.  The  practice  also  for  many  years  prevailed  of  receiving, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Bank  clerks,  not  only  these  branches  of  the 
revenue,  but  all  moneys  whatever  paid  to  the  teller  on  the  public 
accounts,  the  general  use  of  paper  money  having  made  it  necessary  to 
adopt  this  course,  in  order  to  verify  the  notes  presented  at  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  to  enable  the  teller,  consistently  with  his  own  responsibility, 
to  accept  them  in  payment  of  the  revenue.  The  ordinary  mode  in 
which  payments  were  made  into  the  Exchequer  was  as  follows.  The 
person  who  brought  the  money  deposited  by  direction  of  the  teller  his 
notes  and  cash  with  one  of  the  Bank  clerks,  from  whom  he  received  a 
ticket,  addressed  to  the  deputy  teller,  expressing  the  amount  of  the  sum 
so  received  on  behalf  of  the  teller. 

At  the  close  of  each  day's  business,  the  payments  made  by  the  Bank 
on  the  teller's  account  were  balanced  against  the  receipts,  and  the  differ- 
ence, if  in  favor  of  the  teller,  was  received  by  him  from  the  Bank 
clerks.  This  balance  was  by  them  made  up  in  separate  parcels  of  bank- 
notes. Each  parcel  was  ticketed  with  its  amount  and  the  date  of  its  de- 
posit. It  was  then  examined  by  the  teller's  clerk,  by  an  officer  from  the 
auditor  and  by  an  officer  from  the  Pells  office,  and  the  whole  sum  — 
with  the  exception  of  the  fractional  parts  under  £ 100  — was  deposited 
in  an  iron  chest  in  the  cash-room  of  the  teller. 

From  some  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  collecting  and  transmitting 
the  public  revenue  to  London,  made  by  a committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1780,  it  appears  that  at  that  period  the  mode  of  trans- 
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mitting  the  public  revenue  to  the  Treasury  was  both  irregular  and 
expensive. 

In  Scotland  there  was  no  certain  or  regular  channel  of  remitting  to 
the  metropolis,  and  the  remittances  were  not  only  very  uncertain  as  to 
the  time,  but  the  collectors,  not  being  always  able  to  obtain  bills,  were 
frequendy  under  the  necessity  of  remitting  to  the  Receiver-General  the 
actual  money  which  they  had  collected.  In  different  parts  of  England 
the  same  difficulties  had  at  former  periods  been  experienced.  From 
about  the  year  1740,  it  appears  that  a premium  had  been  paid  to  those 
who  undertook  the  charge  of  remitting  the  money,  varying  from  2s.  6 d. 
to  20s.  per  cent.  This  premium,  as  the  country  advanced  in  wealth  and 
industry,  was  gradually  reduced ; and  about  the  year  1778  it  was  en- 
tirely abolished.  Since  the  general  establishment  of  country  banks,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  commercial  confidence,  the  largest  sums 
were  remitted  from  the  remotest  parts  with  the  most  perfect  regularity, 
and  without  either  premium  or  security ; the  only  advantage  derived 
by  the  banker  from  the  transaction  being  the  use  of  the  money  for  a 
certain  number  of  days,  varying  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from 
London.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  public  revenue  from  the  country  is 
now  received  at  the  various  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
government  have  credit  for  it  in  the  Bank  books  without  any  loss  of 
time. 

Previous  to  the  consolidating  of  the  nation’s  debts  into  what  is  now 
termed  the  public  funds,  the  payments  for  all  loans  and  taxes  were  made 
at  the  Exchequer.  Since  that  time  the  Bank  of  England  have  under- 
taken generally  the  management  of  the  national  debt : they  provide  suit- 
able accommodation  for  transferring  the  property  of  the  fund-holder, 
and  they  also  pay  the  dividends  on  the  same  as  they  respectively  become 
due.  The  total  amount  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  Bank  in  this  branch 
of  their  business  is  £ 164,143  per  annum.  The  particular  items  of 
which  this  amount  is  composed  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  renewal  of  the 
Bank  Charter  in  1833. 

Tbe  first  attempt  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a war  by  regular 
loans  was  made  by  the  state  of  Florence  in  the  year  1341,  when  the 
government,  finding  itself  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  £ 60,000,  and  unable 
immediately  to  discharge  the  debt,  formed  the  principal  sum  into  an 
aggregate  joint-stock,  divided  into  shares,  which  were  made  transferable, 
bearing  interest  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  and  varying  in  price  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  public  credit.  Though  at  so  early  a period  as  that  we 
have  mentioned  the  system  now  generally  adopted  was  understood  in 
Italy,  and  put  in  practice,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France  funded,  — as  it  is*  called, 
— though  in  a very  irregular  manner,  the  debts  incurred  by  him  in  his 
long  and  expensive  wars. 

When,  however,  the  plan  of  borrowing  money  to  assist  the  operations 
of  a war  was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  it  was  merely  considered 
as  a temporary  expedient  to  relieve  a pressing  emergency,  without  any 
apprehension  of  injury  or  inconvenience  to  posterity.  For  several  years 
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no  other  mode  was  thought  of  than  that  of  anticipation  ; and  Parliamen- 
tary provision  was  invariably  made  for  the  liquidation  of  such  debts  by 
means  of  annuities  of  various  kinds,  and  of  taxes  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular debts,  calculated  to  produce  both  interest  and  a surplus  towards 
the  discharge  of  the  principal. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  house  of  Hanover  to  break  through  this  salu- 
tary regulation ; for  we  find  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  First  the  doctrine  of  raising  money  by  way  of  loan,  and  providing 
only  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  leaving  the  principal  to  be  paid  by 
posterity,  was  first  adopted  by  the  English  government,  who,  finding  it 
necessary  to  raise  money,  thought  it  safer  to  transfer  the  public  debt  to 
posterity  than  at  that  time  to  irritate  the  public  mind  by  increasing  the 
taxes  for  the  discharge  of  the  principal.  This  policy  gave  rise  to  the 
acts  passed  in  the  years  1715,  1716,  and  1717,  by  which  the  several 
taxes  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  government  were 
consolidated  in  four  funds ; viz.  the  Aggregate,  the  South  Sea,  the 
General,  and  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  latter  was  formed  from  the  sur- 
plus of  the  three  former,  and  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
and  ultimately  discharging  the  debts  of  the  nation.  To  each  of  these 
funds  a variety  of  duties  was  appropriated,  comprehending  altogether 
the  whole  revenue,  except  the  land  tax  and  malt  tax,  which  were 
granted  annually,  and  other  branches  then  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  civil  government  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  funding 
system. 

The  public  debt  is  distinguished  into  funded  and  unfunded.  The 
funded  debt  consists  of  the  capital  or  annuities  assigned  for  loans,  and 
generally  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The  unfunded  debt 
may  arise  from  any  transaction  which  constitutes  a claim  against  the 

Sublic ; but  the  greater  part  arises  from  the  issue  of  Exchequer  and 
lavy  bills.  These  are'  convertible  into  funded  debt,  and  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  funded  to  a considerable  amount ; that  is  to  say, 
capital  in  one  or  more  funds  has  been  assigned  to  the  holders  of  such 
bills,  instead  of  payment  on  such  terms  as  they  were  willing  to  accept 
A statistical  account  of  the  progress  of  the  national  debt,  from  its 
commencement  to  the  end  of  the  war,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix; 
also  an  account  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  kings  of  England  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  present  day.  The  inaccuracy  and  am- 
biguity of  ancient  records  prevent  this  latter  document  from  possessing 
a claim  to  the  character  of  official  accuracy ; notwithstanding  which  it  is 
curious,  as  an  approximation  to  a fair  statement  of  the  amount  of  the 
public  incomes  at  various  periods. 

The  debts  contracted  by  government  differ  from  those  between  indi- 
viduals, inasmuch  as  in  the  former  the  lender  is  not  at  liberty  to  reclaim 
his  principal,  and  therefore,  if  he  should  have  occasion  for  the  money 
so  advanced,  the  only  method  by  which  he  can  obtain  it  is  by  transfer- 
ring the  debt  due  to  him  to  some  other  person  who  may  be  disposed 
to  purchase  it.  If  the  purchaser  cannot,  by  employing  his  money  in 
any  other  manner,  realize  a profit  equal  to  the  interest  paid  to  the  public 
creditor  on  the  same  sum,  he  will  be  induced  to  give  the  holder  of  the 
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security  somewhat  more  than  the  sum  originally  advanced ; or  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  can  make  a greater  interest  by  any  other  means,  or  enter* 
tains  any  doubt  respecting  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest  and  the 
ready  disposal  of  the  principal,  when  he  may  have  occasion  for  his 
money,  he  will  not  invest  his  money  in  this  way. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  national  debt  consists  of  perpetual  annui* 
ties ; the  other  parts,  of  annuities  for  a certain  number  of  years,  and 
life  annuities. 

The  perpetual  annuities  are  distinguished  according  to  the  rate  of 
interest  they  pay,  or  the  time  and  purpose  of  their  creation.  When  the 
government,  by  a new  loan,  contracts  an  additional  debt  bearing  a cer- 
tain fixed  rate-  of  interest,  it  is  usual  to  add  the  capital  thus  created  to 
the  amount  of  that  part  of  the  public  debt  which  bears  the  same  interest 
and  name,  and  to  add  the  produce  of  the  taxes  levied  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  such  new  debt  to  the  fund  provided  for  paying  the  interest  of 
the  original  or  former  capital ; thus  consolidating  the  old  and  new  debts, 
and  making  the  whole  interest  payable  out  of  the  general  produce  of  the 
same  fund  ; hence  we  have  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Annuities, 
dtc.  When  the  government  were  desirous  of  borrowing  money,  the 
Three  per  Cents  were  generally  preferred  ; and,  supposing  they  could 
not  negotiate  a loan  for  less  than  4|  per  cent.,  the  object  was  effected 
by  giving  the  lender,  in  return  for  every  £ 100  advanced,  £ 150  in  the 
Three  per  Cent,  stock  ; in  other  words,  the  government  bound  the  coun- 
try to  pay  the  lender  or  his  assignees  £ 4 10s.  per  cent,  per  annum  in 
all  time  to  come,  or  otherwise  to  extinguish  the  debt  by  a money  pay- 
ment of  £ 150. 

In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  practice,  the  principal  of  the 
debt  now  existing  amounts  to  nearly  one  fifth  more  than  the  sum  actually 
advanced  by  the  lenders. 

On  this  subject,  Dr.  Price,  in  his  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his 
“ Observations  on  Reversionary  Annuities,”  page  14,  says  : — 

" Were  a person  in  private  life  to  borrow  £ 100  on  condition  it  should  be  reck- 
oned £ 200  borrowed,  at  two  and  a half  per  cent.,  he  would,  by  subjecting  himself  to 
the  necessity,  if  he  ever  discharged  his  debt,  of  paving  double  the  sum  he  received, 
pin  something  of  the  air  of  borrowing  at  two  and  a naif  per  cent.,  though  he  really 
borrowed  at  five  per  cent.  But  would  such  a person  be  thought  in  his  senses  ? One 
cannot  indeed,  without  pain,  consider  how  needlessly  the  capital  of  our  debts  has 
been,  in  several  instances,  increased.  Thus  do  spendthrifts  go  on,  loading  their  estates 
with  debts,  careless  what  difficulties  they  throw  on  the  discharge  of  the  principal,  leav- 
ing that  to  their  successors,  and  satisfied  with  any  expedients  that  will  make  things  do 
their  time.” 

The  loans  to  government  are  generally  advanced  by  instalments,  the 
first  of  which  is  usually  10  to  15  per  cent,  deposited  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing, and  the  remaining  payments  are  fixed  at  stipulated  periods, 
seldom  exceeding  a month  between  each. 

The  greater  part  of  the  subscribers  dispose  of  their  several  articles 
that  make  up  the  terms  of  the  loan,  and  which  collectively  are  called 
omnium,  separately.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  scrip,  an 
abbreviation  for  subscription,  till  the  whole  of  the  loan  is  paid  up. 

Previous  to  1793,  the  manner  of  effecting  loans  was  by  open  sub- 
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scription  at  the  Bank  of  England.  Terms  were  proposed  by  govern- 
ment,  and  these  were  arranged  so  as  to  afford  the  subscribers  a small 
additional  rate  of  interest  above  the  market  rate ; and  the  subscription 
was  generally  filled  in  a short  time.  But  in  1793  Mr.  Pitt  introduced 
two  alterations  in  the  plan  of  borrowing  : — First,  that  of  borrowing  in 
a nominal  capital ; secondly,  that  of  receiving  biddings  for  loans  from 
“ loan  contractors.'’  Since  that  time  nearly  all  loans  have  been  made 
in  Three  per  Cent,  stock. 

The  history  of  the  finances  of  this  country  since  1793  presents  sev- 
eral instances  of  enormous  loss  occasioned  by  mismanagement.  A 
great  many  millions  have  been  wasted  in  the  following  ways : — First, 
by  the  sinking  fund  of  Mr.  Pitt ; secondly,  by  raising  loans  in  nominal 
capital ; thirdly,  by  the  Dead  Weight  loan ; fourthly,  by  bad  bargains 
in  funding  Exchequer  bills  ; and  fifthly,  by  the  life  annuity  scheme. 

No  country  has  ever  paid  more  dearly  for  the  ignorance  of  its  legis- 
lature in  those  things  which  are  taught  by  the  science  of  political  econ- 
omy ; for  it  is  to  sheer  ignorance,  and  not  to  any  improper  motives,  that 
this  immense  loss  of  public  property  is  to  be  attributed.  Fortunately, 
the  force  of  common  sense  is  contributing  to  the  rapid  extension  of  this 
science,  in  defiance  of  all  the  attempts  of  interested  or  prejudiced  indi- 
viduals to  decry  it ; and  we  may  look  forward  to  great  practical  relief 
from  existing  burdens  and  obstructions  in  finance  and  trade  as  the  cer- 
tain effect  of  its  progress.  ( Vide  Dr.  Hamilton,  “ History  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,"  and  Sir  Henry  Parnell  on  Financial  Reform.) 

The  national  debt  is  divided  among,  and  forms  the  chief  property  of, 
a very  large  body  of  proprietors,  who,  being  attached  to  the  present 
state  of  things  by  the  powerful  tie  of  interest,  and  in  general  coming 
within  Mr.  Burke's  definition  of  the  political  citizens  who  compose  the 
British  public,  form  a permanent  majority,  “ perfectly  sound,  of  the  best 
possible  disposition  to  religion,  to  government,  to  the  true  and  undivided 
interest  of  their  country,”  which  is  one  of  the  best  securities  for  the 
continuance  of  our  internal  tranquillity  and  national  prosperity. 

The  invariable  and  regular  payment  of  the  interest  on  public  debts 
produces  not  only  a useful  employment  for  every  man's  money,  bat 
each  individual  has  also  an  advantage  in  the  support  given  to  that  state 
of  which  he  is  a membdr,  because,  in  granting  it,  he  exonerates  himself 
from  further  evils,  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  if  the  state  refused  or 
was  unable  to  pay. 

When  a bargain  for  the  sale  of  stock  is  agreed  on,  it  is  carried  into 
execution  at  the  Transfer  Office  at  the  Bank  or  South  Sea  House.  For 
this  purpose  the  broker  makes  out  a note  in  writing,  which  contains  the 
name  and  designation  of  the  seller  and  purchaser,  and  the  sum  and  de- 
scription of  the  stock  to  be  transferred.  He  delivers  this  to  the  proper 
clerk,  and  then  fills  up  a receipt,  a printed  form  of  which  with  blanks  is 
obtained  at  the  office.  The  clerk  in  the  mean  time  examines  the  seller’s 
accounts,  and,  if  he  finds  him  possessed  of  the  stock  proposed  to  be 
sold,  he  makes  out  the  transfer.  This  is  signed  in  the  book  by  the  sell- 
er, who  delivers  the  receipt  to  the  clerk  ; and,  upon  the  purchaser  sign- 
ing his  acceptance  in  the  book,  the  clerk  signs  the  receipt  as  witness.  It 
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is  then  delivered  to  the  purchaser  on  the  payment  of  the  money,  which 
concludes  the  transaction. 

This  business  is  often  transacted  by  bankers,  who  derive  their  author- 
ity from  their  employers  by  power  of  attorney.  Some  authorize  the 
bankers  to  sell,  others  to  accept  a purchase,  and  others  to  receive  the 
dividends  ; some  comprehend  all  these  objects,  and  the  last  two  are 
generally  united.  Powers  of  attorney  authorizing  to  sell  must  be  de- 
posited in  the  proper  office  for  examination  one  day  before  the  sale  can 
be  effected,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  genuineness  of  the 
signature  and  other  matters.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  formerly  en- 
tailed upon  the  Bank  considerable  losses  by  forgeries.  A stockholder 
acting  personally,  after  granting  a power  of  attorney,  revokes  it  by  im- 
plication. The  person  in  whose  name  the  stock  stands  when  the  books 
are  closed,  is  entitled  to  the  dividend  for  the  half-year  preceding,  and 
therefore  a purchaser  during  any  period  of  the  currency  of  the  half-year 
has  the  benefit  of  the  interest  oh  the  stock  he  buys  from  the  last  term  of 
payment  to  the  day  of  transfer ; the  price  of  stock  therefore  rises  gradu- 
ally, cceteris  paribus,  from  term  to  term,  and  when  the  dividends  become 
payable  the  price  again  falls. 

The  dividends  on  the  different  stocks  are  so  arranged  as  to  become 
due  at  the  different  quarterly  periods  of  the  year,  so  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  stockholders  to  invest  their  property  in  such  a manner  as 
will  enable  them  to  receive  their  incomes  quarterly. 

The  business  of  speculating  in  the  funds  is  founded  on  the  variations  of 
the  prices  of  stocks,  which  it  probably  tends  in  some  measure  to  create. 
It  consists  in  buying  and  selling  stock,  according  to  the  views  enter- 
tained by  those  who  engage  in  the  business  of  the  probability  of  the  value 
rising  or  falling.  This  business  is  partly  conducted  by  persons  who 
have  property  in  the  funds.  But  a practice  also  prevails  among  those 
who  have  no  such  property,  of  contracting  for  the  sale  of  stock  on  a 
future  day,  at  a price  agreed  on.  For  example : A may  agree  to  sell 
B £ 1,000  of  Three  per  Cent,  stock,  to  be  transferred  in  fourteen  days, 
for  £ 600.  A has,  in  fact,  no  such  stock  ; but  if  the  price  of  that  kind 
of  stock  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  transfer  be  only  fifty-eight  per 
cent.,  A may  purchase  as  much  as  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  bargain 
for  £ 580,  and  thus  gain  £ 20  by  the  transaction.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  price  of  that  stock  should  be  sixty-five  per  cent.,  he  will  lose  £ 50. 
Transaptions  of  this  kind  are  generally  settled  without  any  actual  transfer 
of  stock,  by  A paying  to  B,  or  receiving  from  him,  the  difference  between 
the  actual  price  of  stock  on  the  day  of  settlement  and  the  price  agreed  on. 

This  practice,  which  amounts  to  nothing  else  than  a wager  concerning 
the  price  of  stock,  is  not  sanctioned  by  law ; yet  it  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent ; and,  as  neither  party  can  be  compelled  by  law  to  fulfil 
these  bargains,  their  sense  of  honor,  and  the  disgrace  attending  a breach 
of  contract,  are  the  principles  by  which  the  business  is  supported.  In 
the  language  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  buyer  is  called  a bull , and  the 
seller  a bear , and  the  person  who  refuses  to  pay  his  loss  is  called  a lame 
dvck ; and  the  names  of  these  defaulters  are  exhibited  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, where  they  dare  not  afterwards  appear. 
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These  bargains  are  usually  made  for  certain  days  fixed  by  a com* 
mittee  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  called  settling  days , of  which  there  are 
about  eight  in  the  year ; viz.  one  in  each  of  the  months  of  January, 
February,  April,  May,  July,  August,  October,  and  November,  and  they 
are  always  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday,  being  the 
days  on  which  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt  make  purchases.  The  settling  days  in  January  and  July  are 
always  the  first  days  of  the  opening  of  the  Bank  books  for  public  trans* 
fer,  and  these  days  are  notified  at  the  Bank  when  the  Consols  are  shut 
to  prepare  for  the  dividend.  The  price  at  which  stock  is  sold  to  be 
transferred  on  the  next  settling  day  is  called  the  price  on  account. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  closing  the  account  on  the  settling  day,  the  stock 
is  carried  on  to  a future  day,  on  such  terms  as  the  parties  agree  upon. 
This  is  called  a continuation. 

All  the  business,  however,  which  is  done  in  the  stocks  for  time  is  not 
of  a gambling  nature.  In  a place  of  such  extensive  commerce  as  Loo* 
don,  opulent  merchants  who  possess  property  in  the  funds,  and  are  un* 
Willing  to  part  with  it,  have  frequently  occasion  to  raise  money  for  a 
short  time.  Their  resource  in  this  case  is  to  sell  for  money,  and  buy  for 
account ; and  although  the  money  raised  in  this  manner  costs  more  than 
the  legal  interest,  it  affords  an  important  accommodation,  and  it  may  be 
rendered  strictly  legal  and  recoverable.* 

The  origin  of  the  Sinking  Fund  was  the  passing  of  an  Act  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  George  the  First,  entitled  “ An  Act  for  redeeming  the 
South  Sea  Company's  Fund,  and  for  settling  on  them  a Yearly  Fund 
after  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  and  to  raise  for  an  Annuity 
or  Annuities  at  five  per  cent  a sum  not  exceeding  £ 2,000,000,  to  hie 
employed  in  lessening  the  Debts."  In  the  preamble  to  this  Act,  the  3d, 
5th,  6th,  and  10th  Money  Acts  of  Anne,  Parliament  4,  Session  1,  were 
recited,  after  which  was  recited  that  part  of  the  4th  Money  Act  of  Wil- 
liam III.  Parliament  3,  Session  1,  which  related  to  the  provision  made 
for  the  debt  called  “ The  Banker's  Debt,”  out  of  the  hereditary  excess, 
to  which  was  added  the  following  clause,  viz. : — 

“ All  the  moneys  to  arise  from  time  to  time,  as  well  of  the  excess  or  surplus  of  aa 
act  made  this  session  for  redeeming  the  funds  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  ex* 
cess  or  surplus  by  virtue  of  one  other  act  made  likewise  this  session  for  redeeming  the 
fends  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  as  also  of  the  excess  or  surplus  of  the  duties  and 
revenues  by  this  act  appropriated  as  aforesaid,  and  of  the  overplus  moneys  of  the 
said  yearly  fund  by  this  act  established,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  discharging  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  such  national  debts  as  were  incurred  before  the  25th  of  Decern* 
her,  171-6,  and  are  declared  to  be  national  debts,  and  provided  for  by  Parliament  ix 
each  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  future  act,  and  to  or  for  no  other  use  whatever.'* 

The  Sinking  Fund  went  on  gradually  increasing  in  amount  for  some 
years,  and  might,  if  properly  managed,  have  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created ; but,  sixteen  years  after  its  formation,  a motion 
was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  House  of  Commons  44  to  enable 
his  Majesty  to  apply  the  £ 500,000  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  ser* 


* The  above  account  has  been  principally  extracted  from  a work  called  44  Every 
Mao  his  own  Stockbroker.” 
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▼ice  of  the  year  1733,  and  for  the  further  disposition  of  the  said  fund, 
by  paying  off  £ 1,000,000  of  the  South  Sea  Annuities.”  This  misap- 
plication was  probably  foreseen  by  some  members  of  the  House  ; for,  in 
order  to  prevent  it,  a motion  was  made  on  the  7th  of  February,  “ That 
the  House  would  raise  the  necessary  supplies  for  1733,  without  creating 
any  new  debts  upon  any  fund  whatever.” 

The  supporters  of  this  motion  urged  the  prohibition  of  the  law,  the 
faith  of  Parliament,  and  the  security  of  the  kingdom.  The  proposer  of 
the  alienation  was  reminded  of  his  inconsistency  and  treachery  in  en- 
deavoring to  beat  down  that  very  monument  of  glory  which  he  had 
boasted  of  having  erected  for  himself ; and  one  member,  Sir  John 
Barnard , warned  him  that  he  was  drawing  upon  himself  the  curses  of 
posterity.  But  all  arguments  were  vain.  The  ministry  pleaded  that  the 
landed  interest  wanted  ease ; that  there  was  no  occasion  to  be  in  a hurry 
to  pay  the  national  debt ; and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  kingdom 
had  altered  so  much  since  the  establishment  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  that 
the  competition  then  among  the  public  creditors  was,  not  who  should  be 
first,  but  who  should  be  last  paid.  Thus  argued,  among  others,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  His  reasons  prevailed  ; and  the  House  of  Commons 
gave  way. 

In  the  next  session  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  his  Majesty  to  apply 
the  sum  of  £ 1,200,000  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  year  1734 ; 
thus,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fund  was  diverted  from  the  sacred  uses  to 
which  it  had  been  originally  appropriated,  and  applied  to  the  current 
expenditure,  at  a time  when  we  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  The 
same  mischievous  policy  was  in  subsequent  sessions  pursued  ; and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  temptation  to  nibble  at  this  fund  was  too  great  to  be  re- 
sisted, even  by  the  most  virtuous  of  ministers,  who,  one  after  the  other, 
dipped  into  it,  each  thinking,  no  doubt,  to  verify  die  old  adage,  “ that 
’t  is  easy  from  a cut  loaf  to  take  a slice,”  until  it  was  all  swallowed  up. 

Thus  expired,  after  an  existence  of  a few  years,  the  Sinking  Fund, 
that  sacred  blessing,  as  it  was  thought,  and  the  nation's  only  hope.  In 
consequence  of  a new  arrangement  of  the  public  accounts  in  1786,  the 
distinction  of  Aggregate,  South  Sea,  General,  and  Sinking  Funds  was 
abolished,  all  being  included  under  one  general  head,  called  the  Con- 
solidated Fund. 

In  the  same  year  a new  scheme  for  liquidating  the  public  debts  was 
proposed  by  the  well-known  Dr.  Price ; and  in  order  to  establish  this 
plan,  the  surplus  of  the  revenue,  which  was  stated  to  be  £ 919,291,  was, 

Knew  taxes,  raised  to  £ 1,000,000,  which  annual  sum,  by  the  26  Geo. 

• c.  31,  was  vested  in  certain  Commissioners ; viz.  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  time  being. 
This  million  was  to  be  issued  in  four  equal  quarterly  payments,  and  ap- 
plied either  in  paying  off  such  redeemable  annuities  as  should  be  at  or 
above  par,  in  such  manner  as  should  be  directed  by  future  acts  of 
Parliament,  or  in  the  purchase  of  annuities  below  par  at  the  market 
price. 
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When  the  above-named  act  was  framed,  Mr.  Pitt  boasted  that  the  then 
Sinking  Fund  was  fortified  as  much  as  possible  against  alienation. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1792,  it  was  proposed  that  in  future,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  surplus  of  £ 1,000,000,  the  Parliament  should  annually 
vote  the  sum  of  £ 400,000  to  the  Sinking  Fund. 

The  Finance  Committee,  appointed  in  1817,  reported  in  the  following 
year  that  the  deficiency  of  revenue  amounted  to  £ 1,500,000,  and  re- 
solved, “ That  the  finances  of  the  country  could  not  be  established  on 
a solid  basis  until  the  annual  income  should  exceed  the  expenditure  by 
£ 5,000,000,”  — a consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  never 
realized. 

Dr.  Hamilton  of  Aberdeen  has  the  merit  of  having  dissipated  the  de- 
lusion that  the  national  debt  could  be  paid  off  by  appropriating  a portion 
of  the  taxes  to  accumulate  By  compound  interest;  such  a notion, 
although  for  a long  period  entertained,  was  at  last,  by  the  mere  force  of 
reasoning,  abandoned.  Dr.  Hamilton  showed  that  the  excess  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  is  the  only  real  sinking  fund,  — the  only  means  by 
which  any  portion  of  the  public  debt  had  ever  been  or  ever  could  be 
paid  off,  — and  that  all  sinking  funds  operating  at  compound  interest  or 
otherwise,  excepting  in  as  far  as  they  happened  to  be  founded  on  this 
principle,  were  mere  quackery  and  delusion.  In  fact,  upon  examining 
into  the  matter,  it  was  found  that,  the  public  debt  would  have  been 
decidedly  less  had  the  Sinking  Fund  never  been  heard  of. 

After  such  an  exposition,  the  existence  of  the  Sinking  Fund  was  im- 
possible ; and,  having  undergone  various  modifications,  it  was  finally 
abolished  by  the  10th  George  IV.  c.  27.  The  statute  enacts,  that  the 
sum  thenceforth  annually  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt 
shall  consist  of  the  actual  surplus  revenue  beyond  the  expenditure. 
Thus  was  this  second  sinking  fund,  the  boasted  monument  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
genius,  consigned  to  oblivion,  like  its  predecessor. 

The  manned  in  which  provision  is  made  by  government  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  quarterly  dividends  is,  for  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
direct  warrants  to  be  drawn  out  for  the  payment  of  particular  funds,  due 
at  each  quarter,  which  warrants  are  sent  to  the  auditor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  directs  an  order  to  be  made  out  for  the  teller  of  the  Exchequer  to 
pay  certain  sums  to  satisfy  the  dividends  then  due.  The  warrant  and 
order  are  sent  to  the  Treasury,  which  returns  them  to  the  auditor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  keeps  the  warrant  in  his  own  possession  for  his  secu- 
rity, and  upon  the  order  directs  the  teller  of  the  Exchequer  to  pay  cer- 
tain sums  thereon  to  the  amount  of  the  dividends  then  due  and  particu- 
larly specified,  which  is  done  by  giving  to  the  clerk  of  the  Bank  as  many 
Exchequer  bills  of  £ 1,000  each  as  the  said  quarterly  dividends  amount 
to,  and  for  which  the  chief  cashier  gives  a receipt,  and  thus  the  Bank 
pay  each  claimant  a dividend  thereon. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Bank  proceed  in  preparing  the  dividend 
warrants  is,  by  making  the  amount  of  each  party's  stock  agree  with  the 
total  amount  of  that  particular  stock,  and  the  amount  of  interest  on  each 
warrant  to  correspond  with  the  total  amount  of  interest  due  on  that  par- 
ticular stock  by  government ; but  as  the  Bank  never  pay  the  fractional 
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parts  of  a penny,  they  are  compelled  to  calculate  the  interest  on  each 
warrant  to  the  third  figure  of  decimals  beyond  a penny,  which  prevents, 
as  far  as  human  prudence  can,  the  possibility  of  an  error.  The  total 
differences  of  the  decimals  yield  to  the  Bank  a net  profit  of  more  than 
£ 100  per  annum. 

The  various  acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  loans  conferred  important 
privileges  upon  the  Bank  of  England.  • They  directed  the  Bank  to  open 
books  for  receiving  and  entering  the  contributions  of  the  subscribers  of 
sums  in  consideration  of  annuities  to  be  granted,  such  subscribers,  and 
those  deriving  title  under  them,  being  usually  denominated  “ the  public 
creditor  ” ; and  the  acts  proceed  to  make  the  annuities  payable  at  the 
Bank,  and  also  to  provide  that  the  Bank  shall  continue  a corporation 

SO  LONG  AS  ANT  TART  OP  THE  ANNUITY  SO  CREATED  SHALL  REMAIN  UNRE- 
DEEMED. 

The  acts  are  stated  in  an  abbreviated  form  in  the  general  collection 
of  the  statutes.  The  clause  subjoined,  for  continuing  the  corporate 
character  of  the  Bank,  is  extracted  from  the  20th  of  George  111.  c.  16, 
and  is  common  to  all  these  acts : — 

“Provided  always,  and  be  it  farther  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the 
said  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  their  successors,  notwith- 
standing the  redemption  of  all  or  any  of  their  own  funds,  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  for 
establishing  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  shall  continue  a corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
this  act  until  all  the  annuities  by  this  act  granted  shall  be  redeemed  by  Parliament  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any 
member  thereof,  shall  not  incur  any  disability  for  or  by  reason  of  their  doing  any  mat- 
ter or  thing  in  pursuance  of  this  act” 

There  are  numerous  acts  of  Parliament,  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  Bank,  relating  to  advances  to  government.  The  purchase  of  gov- 
ernment securities,  the  public  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  restric- 
tion on  and  resumption  of  cash  payments,  restraining  the  negotiation 
of  promissory  notes  under  a limited  sum,  the  circulation  of  tokens,  the 
protection  of  the  property  of  the  Bank,  the  punishment  of  persons  guilty 
of  forgery  and  counterfeiting  tokens,  and  regulating  modes  of  transact- 
ing business  with  the  Bank  in  relation  to  accounts  directed  to  be  opened 
there  for  greater  security,  dt-c.  The  mere  titles  of  these  various  acts, 
extend  to  nearly  200  pages. 

The  following  regulations  for  the  transaction  of  business  by  the  Bank 
of  England  with  parties  keeping  cash  accounts  with  that  corporation 
were  issued  on  the  4th  of  June,  1832,  and  signed  by  Thomas  Rippon,. 
chief  cashier : — 

1.  The  Bank  receive  dividend*  by  power  of  attorney  for  all  person*  having  drawing 
accounts  at  the  Bank. 

3.  Dividend  warrants  are  received  at  the  Drawing  Office  for  the  tame. 

3.  Exchequer  bills,  and  other  securities,  are  received  for  the  same,  the  bills  ex- 
changed, the  interest  received,  and  the  amount  carried  to  their  respective  accounts. 

4.  Checks  may  be  drawn  for  £5  and  upwards,  instead  of  £ 10,  as  heretofore. 

5.  Cash-boxes  taken  in,  content*  unknown,  for  such  parties  as  keep  accounts  at  the- 
Bank. 

3.  Bank-notes  are  paid  at  the  counter,  instead  of  drawing  tickets  for  them  on  the 
pay  clerks,  as  heretofore. 

7.  Checks  on  city  bankers,  paid  in  by  three  o’clock,  may  be  drawn  for  between  four 
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and  fire,  and  those  paid  in  before  four  will  be  received  and  passed  to  account  the  same 
evening. 

8.  Checks  paid  in  after  four  are  sent  out  at  nine  o’clock  the  following  morning,  re- 
ceived, and  passed  to  account,  and  may  be  drawn  for  as  soon  as  received. 

9.  Dividend  warrants  taken  in  at  the  Drawing  Office  on  til  five  in  the  afternoon,  in- 
stead of  till  three,  as  heretofore. 

10.  Credits  paid  into  account,  and  received  without  the  Bank  book,  and  are  after- 
wards entered  therein  without  the  party  claiming  them. 

1 1.  Bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  the  Bank,  are  paid  with  or  without  advice ; hereto- 
fore with  advice  only. 

12.  Notes  of  country  bankers,  payable  in  London,  are  sent  out  the  same  day  for  pay- 
ment. 

13.  Checks  are  given  out  in  books,  and  not  in  sheets,  as  heretofore. 

Tho.  Rippoic,  Chief  Cashier. 

Bank  of  England,  4th  June,  1832. 

The  late  Mr.  Rippon,  chief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  furnishes 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  becomes 
warped  by  continued  and  close  application  to  business.  He  always  de- 
clared he  felt  himself  nowhere  so  happy  as  in  his  business,  and,  though 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years  in  the  Bank,  he  never  solicited  but  one  holi- 
day, and  that  was  on  the  recommendation  of  his  medical  adviser,  on 
account  of  ill  health.  The  permission  for  leave  was  instantly  granted, 
and  he  left  London  with  the  intention  of  being  absent  a fortnight ; but 
the  ennui  of  an  idle  life  and  the  want  of  his  usual  occupation  so  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  that  he  actually  returned  to  the  Bank  at  the  expiration 
of  three  days,  stating  as  a reason,  that  green  fields  and  country  scenery 
had  no  charms  for  him. 

Mr.  Rippon  was  always  remarkable  for  his  sound  judgment,  precise- 
ness, and  extreme  punctuality ; and  his  long  services  and  habits  of  econ- 
omy enabled  him  to  leave  behind  him  a fortune  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds. 


Vibgiicta  Fur  Axes. — The  following  is  part  of  the  financial  article  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Virginia,  adopted  by  the  Reform  Convention  of  1850  - 51, 
and  approved  by  the  people  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  October,  1851 : — 

M Article  28.  The  liability  to  the  State  of  any  incorporated  company  or  institution,  to 
redeem  the  principal  and  pay  the  interest  of  any  loan  heretofore  made,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  made,  by  the  State,  to  such  company  or  institution,  shall  not  be  released ; 
and  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State , or  bind  it  in  any  form,  for 
the  debts  or  obligations  of  any  company  or  corporation . 

u Article  29.  There  shall  be  set  apart  annually,  from  the  accruing  revenue,  a sum 
equal  to  seven  per  cent,  of  the  State  debt  existing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two.  The  fund  thus  set  apart  shall  be  called 
the  Sinking  Fund,  and  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  State 
debt,  and  the  principal  of  such  part  as  may  be  redeemable.  If  no  part  be  redeemable, 
then  the  residue  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  after  the  payment  of  such  interest,  shall  be  in- 
vested in  the  bonds  or  certificates  of  debt  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  some  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  State 
debt,  as  it  shall  become  redeemable.  Whenever,  after  the  said  first  of  January,  a debt 
shall  be  contracted  by  the  Commonwealth,  there  shall  be  set  apart  in  like  manner,  an- 
nually, for  thirty-four  years,  a sum  exceeding  by  one  per  cent,  the  aggregate  annual 
interest  to  be  paid  thereon,  at  the  time  contracted,  whicn  sum  shall  be  part  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund,  and  shall  be  applied  in  the  manner  before  directed.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  not  otherwise  appropriate  any  part  of  the  Sinking  Fund  or  its  accruing  interest, 
except  in  time  of  war,  insurrection,  or  invasion.” 
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THE  NATURAL  FORMATION  OF  GOLD. 

From  the  London  Atheiuenm,  September  27,  1851. 

The  natural  formation  of  gold  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion,— and  no  small  amount  of  error  has  been  promulgated  as  to  the 
mode  of  its  occurrence.  This  being  the  case,  we  deem  it  important  to 
give,  briefly,  the  best  obtainable  information  on  this  point. 

Nearly  all  the  gold  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  sands  and 
gravels  which  have  been  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  primary 
mountains,  during  vast  periods  of  time,  and  spread  out  over  the  surface 
of  the  country,  deposited  in  valleys  or  diffused  over  the  beds  of  rivers, 
at  a greater  or  less  distance  from  the  original  hills  according  as  the  ac- 
tion of  winter  torrents  or  occasional  floods  has  been  more  or  less  power- 
ful. In  England  we  find  gold  disseminated  with  tin  in  the  “ stream 
works  ” of  Cornwall ; and  at  Carnon,  near  Truro,  some  pieces  of  gold 
as  large  as  hazel-nuts  have  been  found.  In  Wales  the  Romans  worked 
gold  mines,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist ; and  in  Merionethshire  some 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  has  been  “ mined  ” from  a quartz  vein 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  gold  streams  of  Wicklow  are  well 
known ; and  are  now  referred  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  gold  is  always  mixed  with  the  dibris  of  the  older 
rocks,  or  found  associated  with  them.  The  native  rock  of  this  precious 
metal  is  either  quartz  or  a very  quartzose  one.  It  is  sometimes  found 
in  clay,  slate,  and  limestone,  — but  far  less  frequently  than  in  the  quartz 
veins  which  are  found  running  through  the  granitic,  the  porphyritic,  and 
the  metamorphic  rocks.  These  conditions  will  be  found  to  prevail  in 
the  gold  districts  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  also  in  California  and  in 
Mexico. 

It  is,  from  existing  evidence,  fair  to  infer  that  the  gold  has  originally 
existed  either  in  veins  or  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  the  rock,  — 
and  that  it  has  been  a comparatively  superficial  formation.  Hence,  with 
the  earliest  disintegration  of  the  face  of  the  hills,  under  the  operation  of 
atmospheric  causes  principally,  the  gold  has  been  broken  out,  — and, 
with  the  dibris , borne  by  waters  towards  the  lower  grounds,  — its  high 
specific  gravity  preventing  it  from  being  carried  so,  far  from  its  source  as 
the  lighter  materials  of  which  the  rock  is  composed. 

The  Bathurst  District  (Australia)  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  — a range  which  comprehends  among  its  rock  formations  a 
great  variety  of  the  crystalline  or  unstratified  rocks,  — as  granite  (both 
the  porphyritic  and  common  kinds),  sienite,  quartz  rock,  serpentine, 
and  eurite.  Mica  slate  and  siliceous  slates  form  also  a portion  of 
the  stratified  rocks.  This  very  extensive  Alpine  range  stretches  from 
the  northern  shore  of  Australia  to  the  southern  shores  of  Van  Diemen’s 
lend  ; and  through  its  whole  length  the  same  geological  conditions  pre- 
Vail.  These  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  those  observed  in  the  Urali- 
an  Mountains  and  in  the  ranges  of  California.  That  the  natural  condi- 
tions for  the  production  of  gold  exist  here  are  therefore  certain; — and 
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from  the  fact  that  gold  has  been  found,  it  need  not  be  doubted  that  it  is 
an  auriferous  district.  It  should,  however,  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  sue* 
cess  of  any  enterprise  in  search  of  the  buried  treasure  must  depend  on 
the  quantity  raised  by  a given  amount  of  labor.  In  the  process  of  gold* 
washing  this  labor  is  often  excessive.  As  an  example,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing facts  given  by  the  Imperial  Mining  Institute  of  Russia.  The 
auriferous  sands  of  the  mines  of  Yegoro-Kankmiski  produce  twelve 
ounces  troy  of  gold  in  every  140  tons,  — those  of  Toulubinsk  the  mm*? 
quantity  in  every  190  tons,  — while  in  the  mines  of  Marynisk  no  leas  a 
quantity  than  2 13  tons  of  refuse  has  to  be  removed  by  washing  to  ob- 
tain a pound  troy  of  the  precious  gold. 

Other  metals  — as,  iron,  platinum,  palladium,  and  silver — are  often 
associated  with  gold ; and  we  have  some  examples  of  an  auriferous  sul- 
phuret  of  copper  and  iron.  Gold  is,  however,  usually  found  in  a state 
of  comparative  purity.  The  gold  mines  worked  on  the  quartz  lode,  or 
through  the  rocks  in  which  it  has  been  disseminated,  are  rarely  profitable. 
The  mines  of  Gongo  Soco,  in  Brazil,  and  some  others  in  that  country 
and  in  Mexico,  have  been  extensively  worked  on  the  vein  or  lode,  — 
but  they  have  failed  to  be  profitable  speculations.  The  value  of  gold  is 
so  great,  that  the  report  of  a mine  of  this  material  speedily  creates  a 
mania  for  gold-mining ; but  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that,  from  the 
days  when  the  Scythians  worked  the  mines  of  Northern  Asia  to  the 
present  time,  a gold-seeking  population  has  ever  been  a degraded  one, 
— and  that  die  discovery  of  gold  has  almost  always  been  the  least  prof- 
itable of  any  description  of  mining  in  which  human  industry  has  been 
exerted.  These  remarks  are  made  only  as  cautions  to  the  over-sanguine, 
and  as  warnings  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  establish  the  guarantees 
for  civilization  on  the  field  of  the  new  discovery,  that  it  may  yield  the 
largest  amount  of  the  good,  and  the  least  amount  of  the  evils,  incident  to 
discoveries  of  its  kind. 


THE  GOLD  PRODUCT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Effect  or  ▲ Large  Supply  upon  the  Exchanges.  — Incbeasbo 
Trade  with  Europe. — Estimated  Results  to  the  United  States. 

From  the  London  Economist 

The  condition  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  export  of  bullion, 
is  now  altogether  different  from  that  in  which  it  stood  prior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  California.  Up  to  that  time,  the  precious  metals  were  not  pro- 
duced to  such  an  extent  anywhere  as  fairly  to  be  included  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country.  The  precious  metals  were,  therefore,  only  imported 
for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  they  are  required  in  every  country.  An 
adverse  exchange  and  a drain  of  bullion,  therefore,  proved  that  a bal- 
ance was  due  to  other  countries  above  what  the  current  produce  of  the 
United  States  provided  for.  A temporary  derangement  in  the  monetary 
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affairs  of  the  Union,  and  all  the  consequent  results  of  discredit,  followed 
as  a necessary  consequence.  Now,  the  case  is  entirely  different,  nor 
need  the  same  disastrous  consequences,  which  have  hitherto  attended  a 
high  rate  of  exchange  for  a considerable  period,  and  a drain  of  bullion, 
be  expected  to  follow.  Gold,  like  cotton  and  tobacco,  has  become  one 
of  the  natural  productions  of  the  United  States,  and,  like  cotton  and  to* 
bacco,  is  tl?e  natural  representative  of  a large  portion  of  the  imports 
from  other  countries.  The  demand  for  goods  and  produce  of  every  de- 
scription for  the  consumption  of  California,  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  States.  To  supply  this  demand,  the  imports  are 
considerably  increased,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  last  two  years.  As 
gold  is  the  only  produce  with  which  California  can  pay  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  for  the  goods  which  they  supply,  so  it  is  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed to  pay  foreign  countries  for  the  imports  which  are  received  from 
them.  In  short,  gold  has  become  as  much  a product  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  there  is  always  a surplus  to  export  in  exchange  for  the 
extra  quantity  of  foreign  goods  imported,  as  cotton,  corn,  or  tobacco,  or 
as  the  precious  metals  have  long  been  from  Mexico.  And  therefore, 
when  it  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  latest  American  papers  as  a most 
alarming  fact,  that  specie  to  an  amount  of  no  less  than  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  has  been  exported  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  it  is  in  reality 
the  same  in  effect  as  if  it  were  said  that  the  same  amount  of  cotton  or 
wheat  had  been  exported. 

it  is  only  saying,  that  of  the  gold  which  has  been  produced  in  Califor- 
nia and  sent  to  the  other  States  during  that  period,  amounting  in  value  to 
upwards  of  £ 15,000,000,  the  value  of  £ 10,000,000  has  been  exported. 

But  then  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  effect  which  that  export  has 
upon  the  rate  of  exchange,  in  order  to  divest  that  symptom  of  the  terror 
which  naturally,  from  past  experience,  attaches  to  it.  The  large  im- 
ports of  gold  from  California  far  exceed  the  ordinary  demand  of  the 
United  States ; the  vatue  of  that  metal  necessarily  sinks  until  it  reaches 
the  rate  at  which  it  can  be  exported ; and  consequently  the  exchange 
rises  to  that  rate  — namely,  any  figure  above  1 10|  — at  which  gold  can 
be  imported  into  this  country  without  loss.  So  long,  therefore,  as  there 
is  a surplus  of  gold  to  be  exported,  the  exchange  must  continue  at  such 
a rate  as  will  admit  of  that  operation. 

For  these  reasons,  we  see  no  ground  for  the  apprehensions  so  gener- 
ally expressed  at  the  high  rate  of  exchange  at  New  York,  and  the  ex- 
tensive shipments  of  bullion  which  have  latterly  taken  place,  and  which, 
it  appears,  are  likely  to  be  resumed.  On  the  contrary,  they  only  indi- 
I cate  the  increased  trade  with  Europe  which  has  been  created  by  the  set- 
i dement  of  California,  which  has  not  only  created  a new  market  for  our 
i g°°ds,  but  has  also  furnished  a new  product,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
concerned,  for  the  payment  of  their  increased  imports.  So  far  from 
f entertaining  any  apprehension  on  account  of  the  export  of  bullion  from 
the  United  States,  as  far  as  the  trade  of  the  coming  year  is  concerned, 
xre  regard  it  rather  as  a reason  why  that  trade  should  continue  to  in- 
, crease  as  it  has  done  of  late  years,  in  order  to  supply  the  new  wants  to 
i which  this  new  production  of  the  United  States  is  every  day  giving  rise. 
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ASSAYS  OF  GOLD  AT  THE  MINT. 

Letters  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  in 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  METHOD  OF  ASSAYING  GOLD  FOR  DIFFERENT 

Parties. 

Treasurer's  Office,  United  States  Mirr, 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  20, 1851. 

Messrs.  Winslow,  Lanier,  & Co. : — 

Gentlemen,  — I bare  to  acknowledge  vour  letter  of  yesterday,  in  which  yon  transmit 
for  my  perusal  an  extract  from  a letter  of  your  correspondent  at  San  Francisco,  in  the 
following  words : — 

M There  is  great  complaint,  with  many  here,  of  their  returns  from  the  Mint  They 
believe  the  assays  are  incorrect;  and  the  remark  is  very  common,  that  they  mix  several 
parcels  together,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  average  the  proceed*.  Can  you  inform 
me  if  this  is  so  ? ” 

You  mention  that  you  have  referred  to  me  this  extract,  in  order  that,  “ by  official 
authority,  you  may  be  able  to  place  this  matter  in  its  proper  light  before  the  bullion- 
dealers  of  that  city.”  I therefore  inclose,  for  your  satisfaction,  a copy  of  a letter  in  re- 
lation to  this  very  subject^  which  I addressed  on  the  9th  of  September,  ultimo,  to  a re- 
spectable house  in  your  city,  and  which  was  published  in  the  papers  there  and  here. 
To  that  letter,  and  to  the  emphatic  contradictions  which  it  contains,  I have  nothing 
further  to  add,  except  to  express  my  indignation  at  the  facility  with  which  such  an  ab- 
surd and  base  rumor  has  gained  currency.  The  officers  of  the  Mint,  conscious  of  a 
sincere  and  earnest  endeavor  faithfully  to  execute  the  duties  devolved  upon  them,  ace 
generally  indifferent  to  the  many  erroneous  statements  which  have  come  before  the 
public  relative  to  the  institution,  leaving  their  correction  to  time,  and  to  the  justice  of 
the  community ; but  the  allegation,  to  which  my  notice  is  now  for  the  second  time 
called,  is  so  base,  that  we  are  all  alike  outraged  that  it  should  have  obtained  credence. 
8uch  a fraudulent  practice  as  it  indicates  would  not  merely  involve  the  certain  forfeit- 
ure of  place  by  an  officer  engaged  in  it,  but  also  a deep  and  deserved  personal  dis- 
grace. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  C.  Dale*  Treamnr 


Letter  referred  to  in  the  foregoing. 

Mint  of  the  United  States, 
Philadelphia , Sept.  9,  1851. 

Gentlemen, — I have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday,  in  which  you  inform 
me  that  it  has  been  intimated  to  you,  by  different  parties,  that,  when  deposits  of  gold- 
dust  are  left  at  the  Mint,  it  is  our  u custom  to  melt  in  one  tot  a large  number  of  pack- 
ages that  have  been  received  from  various  individuals,  and  then  divide  it  up  pro  rota, 
making  the  memorandums  accordingly.”  You  add,  very  properly,  that  this,  “if  true, 
must  operate  very  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  those  whose  lots  of  gold  have  been 
selected,”  and  request  to  be  informed  of  our  practice  in  such  cases. 

In  reply  I have  to  state,  that,  when  we  receive  deposits,  each  parcel  (of  which  a 
separate  assay  and  valuation  are  required)  is  6et  apart  by  itself,  ana  is  distinctly  num- 
bered ; it  is  then  separately  melted  in  a clean  pot,  passed  into  moulds,  and  the  bar  or 
ben  thus  produced  are  again  numbered.  These  bars  are  weighed  in  the  Treasure^ 
office,  and  the  result  recorded.  From  various  parts  of  the  bars*  slips  are  taken,  num- 
bered carefully,  and  assayed ; the  result  being  reported  to  the  Treasurer.  From  the 
Aisaycr’s  report,  and  the  weight  of  the  bullion  after  melting,  the  value  of  the  bullion 
Is  ascertained. 

From  this  explanation  you  will  perceive  that  the  summary,  and,  I may  add,  dis- 
honest and  illegal  practice  alleged  against  ns,  has  no  existence.  Each  deposit  stands 
on  its  own  merits,  and  the  poorness  or  richness  of  the  return  depends  entirely  upon  the 
poorness  or  richness  of  the  deposit  itself. 
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The  disappointment  which  depositors  sometimes  meet  in  the  return  given  for  their 
bullion,  and  to  which  your  letter  adverts,  is  not  sniprising,  when  yon  consider  how 
nrach  the  value  of  an  article  so  precious  is  affected  by  an  excess,  beyond  the  average, 
of  dirt  and  other  foreign  matter,  or  by  a slight  inferiority  in  quality,  which  can  only  he 
detected  by  an  accurate  assay. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

1 E.  C.  Dale,  Treasurer. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MINT. 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress , 

December , 1851. 

I.  Operations  of  the  Mint.  — II.  Proposal  to  make  Mint  Certif- 
icates receivable  for  Duties.  — III.  Comparative  Values  of 
Gold  and  Silver.  — IV.  New  Silver  Coins  suggested.  — V.  New 
Branches  of  the  Mint  recommended. 

The  operations  of  the  Mint  during  the  past  year  have  been  conducted 
with  efficiency  and  with  highly  satisfactory  results.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  depositors  promptly  receive  die  value  of  their  bullion,  so 
soon  as  it  is  assayed,  and  though  the  deposits  are  made  in  large  masses, 
at  short  intervals,  on  the  arrival  of  the  California  steamers,  yet  the  assays 
are  made  and  the  payments  commenced  usually  within  forty-eight 
hours,  and  the  whole  generally  completed  within  an  average  of  five  or 
six  days  after  those  heavy  amounts  of  bullion,  frequently  by  two  or  three 
hundred  different  depositors,  are  received  at  the  Mint,  and  the  whole  duty 
is  performed  without  any  charge  to  the  depositors  except  a mere  frac- 
tional percentage  for  the  actual  cost  of  separating  the  bullion.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  equal  facilities  are  not  presented  to  individuals  by  the  mints 
of  any  other  nation,  as  are  now  given  by  the  Mint  of  the  United  States. 
The  realization  of  the  value  of  these  large  quantities  of  bullion,  by  the 
owners  of  it,  without  loss,  within  a few  days  after  it  arrives  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  heavy  bullion  fund,  which 
can  at  present  be  spared,  without  inconvenience,  from  the  excess  of  means 
in  the  Treasury.  It  may,  however,  not  always  be  so  convenient  to  keep 
so  large  an  amount  reserved  fbr  this  purpose  from  the  public  funds,  and 
then,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  amount  of  this  fund  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase and  extinguishment  of  so  much  of  the  national  debt  would  save 
nearly  9 400,000  annually  in  interest  now  paid  by  the  Treasury. 

It  is  believed  this  saving  could  be  effected  and  all  the  advantages  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  depositors  of  gold  or  other  bullion  still  retained, 
if,  instead  of  paying  the  Mint  certificates  in  cash,  as  is  now  done,  Con- 
gress would  make  them  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  government  under 
suitable  restrictions  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  their  receipt.  I can  see 
no  reasonable  objection  to  such  use  of  these  certificates,  as  they  are  the 
evidences  of  so  much  bullion  already  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
government,  and  for  which  the  coin  itself  would  be  forthcoming,  gener- 
*fiy  in  a few  days,  and  always  in  a few  weeks.  In  connection  with  the 
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subject  of  the  Mint,  I deem  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  present  standard  value  of  gold  and  silver,  as  established  by  existing 
laws.  The  relation  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  legal  coinage  of  the  United 
States  is  as  1 to  15.988,  in  Great  Britain  as  1 to  14.288,  and  in  France 
as  1 to  15.499.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  one  ounce  in  pure  gold  will, 
in  the  United  States,  be  equal  to  that  derived  from  the  coinage  of  15.988 
ounces  of  pure  silver;  in  Great  Britain  it  will  be  equal  to  that  derived 
from  only  14.288  ounces  pure  silver,  and  in  France  to  15.499  ounces. 
So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  state  of  our  foreign  commerce,  as  is  now  the 
case,  requires  an  exportation  of  specie,  it  is  obvious  that  our  silver  coin 
must  be  exported  while  it  can  be  procured,  till  the  demand  for  exporta- 
tion is  supplied.  From  the  operation  of  this  law  of  commerce  arises 
the  present  scarcity  of  our  silver  currency.  At  this  time,  though  our 
silver  coin  commands  a premium  in  exchange  for  gold,  it  is  notwith- 
standing still  found  more  advantageous  for  shipment  abroad  than  gold. 
In  consequence  of  the  premium  on  silver,  though  the  relative  legal  value 
between  it  and  the  latter  is  as  1 to  15.988,  the  real  intrinsic  market 
value  is  only  about  1 to  15.675.  A debtor  then,  who  offers  silver  in 
payment,  must  give  it  at  the  rate  of  15.988  ounces  in  coin,  by  which 
he  loses  .313  of  an  ounce;  for  with  15.675  ounces  he  could  purchase 
one  ounce  of  gold,  which  latter  would  be  a legal  tender  for  the  same 
debt.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  though  the  relative  value 
of  coin  in  Great  Britain  is  as  1 to  14.288,  that  is  not  the  relative  bullion 
value  of  the  two  metals,  which  is  about  1 to  15.716.  The  silver  coin 
of  that  country  being  about  ten  per  cent,  less  in  value  than  silver  bullion 
of  the  same  weight ; that  is  to  say,  the  silver  coin  of  that  kingdom  will 
go  ten  per  cent,  further  in  paying  debts  than  an  equal  weight  of  pure 
silver  bullion  at  the  standard  value.  A difference  so  great  in  the  value  of 
the  two  species  of  coin  has  not  of  course  been  the  result  of  either  mis- 
calculation or  mistake,  but  was  brought  about  by  design,  and  with  the 
same  views  which  it  is  believed  will  render  it  necessary  for  us  to 
adopt  a similar  plan  in  order  to  retain  and  maintain  a silver  currency. 
The  obvious  policy  of  this  system  was  to  secure  the  gold  and  silver 
coinage  of  Great  Britain  against  the  fluctuations  arising  from  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  there.  In  Great  Britain  14.288 
ounces  of  silver  coin  is  equal  in  payment  to  15.988  ounces  in  the 
United  States,  and  15.499  in  France. 

It  is  very  clear,  then,  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  export  silver  coin 
to  either  country  from  Great  Britain.  Though  the  British  government 
manufactures  one  hundred  shillings  in  coin  from  bullion  intrinsically 
worth  only  ninety  shillings,  it  does  not  permit  individuals  to  bring  ninety 
shillings  in  bullion  to  the  mint  and  receive  in  exchange  one  hundred  shil- 
lings in  coin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  community  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
par  value  for  all  the  silver  coin  it  requires.  It  must  give  five  pounds  in 
pure  gold  or  silver  for  one  hundred  shillings  in  coin.  Coinage  being  a 
monopoly  by  the  government,  the  latter  can  impose  snch  terms  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  advisable,  and  the  public  within  certain  limits  will 
pay  the  government’s  own  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  mint  stamp.  In 
fixing,  therefore,  the  proper  relative  value  which  should  be  established 
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between  our  gold  and'  silver  coins,  it  should  not  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  our  coins  in  reference  to  foreign  coins,  but  as  to  their  intrin- 
sic value  as  bullion  in  foreign  countries.  The  relative  value  of  our  gold 
and  silver  coins  is,  as  already  stated,  as  1 to  15.988 ; and  the  bullion 
value  of  our  silver  coin  in  England  is  15.716,  being  a difference  of 
.272,  or  nearly  two  per  cent.  It  follows  then,  as  a matter  of  course, 
that,  on  all  occasions  where  the  course  of  our  foreign  trade  requires 
heavy  shipments  abroad,  our  silver  coin  will  be  first  sought  after  for  that 
purpose,  even  at  a premium ; and  consequently  will  disappear  from  cir- 
culation, as  it  has  already  done  to  a very  great  extent.  There  seems  to  be 
but  one  immediate  and  direct  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  that  is  the  one 
which  has  already  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  of  changing  the  relative 
value  between  gold  and  silver  coin,  by  reducing  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  latter.  The  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint  (in  which  judicious 
persons,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  weight,  concur)  is,  that  this 
change  could  be  advantageously  made  by  making  our  dollar  weigh  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  grains  and  the  smaller  coins  in  proportion ; so 
that  eight  hundred  ounces  of  such  coin  would  be  worth  by  tale  exactly 
one  thousand  dollars.  The  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  a communication 
on  the  subject,  says : “ If  such  a scale  of  weight  were  adopted,  the  rela- 
tion of  silver  in  such  pieces  to  gold  would  be  14.884  to  1 ; and  if  the 
present  true  relation  or  bullion  value  is  about  15.675  to  1,  the  new  pro- 
posed silver  coin  would  be  overvalued  by  law  about  five  per  cent,  a 
very  small  advance,  and  far  less  than  in  British  silver,  or  in  the  worn 
Spanish  coin  which  now  monopolizes  our  circulation.”  In  the  adjustment 
of  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  gold  which  may  have  taken  place  already,  or  shall  hereafter  oc- 
cur, in  consequence  of  the  immense  additional  supplies  which  have  been, 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be,  thrown  into  circulation  from  California, 
Australia,  and  other  countries.  This  consideration  might  justify  a much 
greater  present  overvaluation  of  silver  coin,  as  the  future  depreciation 
of  gold  will  probably  soon  overcome  the  limit  of  the  present  proposed 
advance.  If  ihis  plan  is  adopted  by  Congress,  it  of  course  will  involve 
the  necessity  of  making  silver  coin  a legal  tender  only  for  debts  of  small 
amount,  say  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  which  is  about  the  same  limit 
(forty  shillings)  which  has  been  established  in  Great  Britain.  The  sub- 
ject of  a change  in  the  coinage  of  the  country  is  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  involves  consequences  which  require  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration and  deliberate  action.  That  the  present  relative  value  of  our 
gold  and  silver  coin  requires  some  change,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
and  I have  therefore  deemed  it  my  duty  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice 
of  Congress. 

The  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  bullion  which  now  comes  to  the 
United  States  for  coinage,  compared  with  former  times,  seems  to  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  branches  to  the  Mint  at  those  points  where  the 
largest  amount  of  bullion  and  foreign  coin  are  received.  Any  transpor-  ' 
Nation  of  those  articles  beyond  the  places  where  they  are  produced  or  re- 
ceived from  abroad  is  attended  with  delay,  risk,  and  expense,  which 
ahould  be  avoided  if  possible  without  too  great  expense  to  the  government. 
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The  State  of  California  is  now  producing  gold-dust  certainly  equal  in 
amount  to  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  probably  equal  to  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  a year.  The  information  in  possession  of 
this  Department  warrants  the  opinion,  that  this  product  will  not  be  dimin- 
ished in  amount  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  distance  from  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  New  York,  to  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  is  about  6,250  miles.  The 
precious  metals  there  found  have,  therefore,  to  be  transported  that  dis- 
tance and  back,  at  great  risk  and  expense,  before  the  owner  can  receive 
its  equivalent  in  the  legal  coin  of  the  United  States.  Such  a burden- 
some tax  upon  the  interests  of  California  should  be  removed  by  the 
establishment  of  a branch  mint  at  the  most  eligible  point  in  that  State. 

Nearly  all  the  importations  of  specie  and  bullion  are  concentrated  at  the 
port  of  New  York ; two  thirds  of  all  the  customs  duties  collected  in  the 
country  are  there  paid  in  specie.  Sound  policy  demands  that  at  that  great 
commercial  and  financial  centre  a branch  mint  should  be  established, 
which  should  be  the  custodian  of  the  large  amount  of  public  moneys 
there  collected,  and  which  will  enable  foreign  coin  and  bullion  to  be 
converted  most  speedily  into  our  own  currency,  without  the  risk,  delay, 
and  expense  of  transportation  to  any  other  point 

It  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  at  that  point 
would  not  charge  much  additional  annual  expense  upon  the  Treasury. 
The  Treasurer  thereof  would  supersede  the  office  of  Assistant-Treasurer. 
The  branch  mints  atDahlonega  (Georgia)  and  Charlotte  (North  Carolina) 
may  be  converted  into  assay-offices,  whereby  several  superfluous  officer) 
might  be  dispensed  with.  The  deposits  of  bullion  at  those  establish- 
ments have  been  regularly  declining,  without  any  decrease  in  the  annual 
expenses.  The  transportation  from  thence  of  bars  and  ingots,  the 
values  of  which  would  be  attested  by  government  assayers,  would  be 
easily  effected  at  little  risk  or  expense. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  heretofore  expressed  by  my  predeces- 
sors, I earnestly  recommend  the  immediate  establishment  of  branch 
mints  at  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  discontinuance  of  those 
in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  as  mints  for  coinage,  retaining  them  as 
assay-offices. 
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15.  Pleadings  and  Evidence. 

1.  The  indorser  of  a note  of  hand  is  a competent  witness  to  prove 
the  note  paid  before  indorsement.  Bryant  v.  Ritterbush , 2 N.  H.  212. 

2.  Where  one  of  the  defendants,  in  an  action  on  a promissory  note 
against  the  two,  has  been  defaulted,  he  is  not  a competent  witness  for 
the  other.  Pillsbury  v.'  Cammett , 2 N.  H.  283 ; commented  on  in 
Blake  v.  Ladd , 10  N.  H.  190. 

3.  Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  prove  the  contents  of  a written 
notice  of  non-payment  delivered  to  the  indorser.  Leavitt  v.  Simes , 3 
N.  H.  14. 

4.  One  of  the  makers  of  a promissory  note,  being  released  by  the  other 
from  all  claims  of  contribution,  is  a competent  witness  for  the  defendant 
in  an  action  upon  it.  Ames  v.  Withington,  3 N.  H.  115 ; Carleton  v. 
Whitcher , 5 N.  H.  196. 

5.  When  a note  of  hand  has  been  transferred  by  an  indorsement  in 
blank,  parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  prove  that,  at  the  time  it  was 
so  transferred,  the  indorser  agreed  to  be  liable  at  all  events,  without  de- 
mand on  the  maker  and  notice  of  non-payment.  Barry  v.  Morse , 3 
N.  H.  132. 

6.  In  an  action  upon  a note,  absolute  in  its  terms,  evidence  may  be 
admitted  to  show  that  it  was  given  for  specific  articles,  warranted,  by 
showing,  that  there  was  an  agreement,  at  the  time  the  note  was  made,  to 
deduct  from  the  price  if  the  articles  were  not  as  good  as  represented. 
Shepherd  v.  Temple,  3 N.  H.  455. 

7.  The  words,  “ It  is  a just  debt,  but  I do  not  think  my  father  intended 
I should  pay  it,”  were  held  proper  evidence  to  go  to  a jury  to  show  a 
new  promise  to  pay  a note  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  Bus - 
well  v.  Roby,  3 N.  H.  467. 

8.  In  an  action  of  assumpsit,  brought  by  an  administrator,  the  defend- 
ant pleaded  the  statute  of  limitations,  to  which  the  plaintiff  replied, 
that  the  defendant  promised  to  the  intestate  to  pay  within  six  years ; 
Held,  that  evidence  of  a promise  to  the  administrator  was  admissible  to 
maintain  the  replication.  Ibid. 

9.  * Where  the  statute  of  limitations  is  pleaded  to  an  action  brought  by 
an  executor,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  him  to  reply  generally,  that  the  tes- 
tator had  cause  of  action  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Cook  v.  Rice,  3 
N.  H.  60. 

10.  When  a note  is  made  void  by  a material  alteration,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  maker,  the  promisee  is  not  at  liberty  to  prove 
the  contract  by  other  evidence.  Martendale  v.  Follet,  1 N.  H.  95. 

1 1.  Persons,  whose  names  are  alleged  to  have  been  forged  to  a bank- 
bill,  are  now  competent  witnesses  to  prove  that  fact,  though  the  rule  was 
once  otherwise  ; but  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  either  them  or  those  who 
have  seen  them  write,  other  persons  being  competent  to  prove  the  fact, 
who  have  before  seen  genuine  bills  of  the  same  bank,  and  are  skilful  in 
detecting  counterfeit  money.  Furber  v.  Hilliard,  2 N.  H.  480. 

12.  Where  the  name  of  the  payee  must  be  regarded  as  fictitious,  a 
recovery  can  be  had  on  the  money  counts  by  the  actual  creditor,  where 
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money  passed  between  the  parties  to  the  suit ; but  where  it  did  not  pass, 
one  of  the  defendants  being  a surety  merely,  the  count  must  be  made 
alleging  the  note  payable  to  bearer.  Foster  v.  Shattuck , 2 N.  H.  446. 

13.  Although  the  payee  of  a note  was  informed  that  the  maker  was  a 
transient  person  at  the  time  of  receiving  it,  yet  he  must  prove  due  dili- 
gence to  find  the  maker,  and  to  make  a demand  upon  him,  in  order  to 
support  an  action  against  an  indorsee.  Otis  v.  Hussey , 3 N.  H.  346. 

14.  Where  two  sureties  are  partners,  and  raise  the  money  to  pay  the 
debt  of  the  principal  on  their  joint  credit,  their  proper  remedy  for  money 
so  paid  is  by  a joint  action.  Pearson  v.  Parker , 3 N.  H.  366. 

15.  In  a suit  upon  a promissory  note  between  the  maker  and  an  in- 
dorsee, a plea  of  usury  will  be  rejected,  if  the  indorsee  will  make  oath 
that  the  note  was  bond  fide  transferred  to  him  before  due,  for  good  con- 
sideration, without  notice  of  usury.  Forbes  v.  Marshy  3 N.  H.  119; 
Olcott  v.  Alden , 6 N.  H.  516  ; Young  v.  Berkley,  2 N.  H.  410;  WiL 
Hams  v.  Little , 1 1 N.  H.  66. 

16.  A contract  for  the  delivery  of  specific  articles  cannot  be  declared 
onasa  bill ; but  if,  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  the  promise  of  the  de- 
fendant is  alleged  to  be  “ by  his  note,"  that  may  be  rejected  as  surplus- 
age. Drown  v.  Smithy  3 N.  H.  299. 

17.  Wherever  it  is  material,  a defendant  may  show  by  extrinsic  evi- 
dence that  he  made  the  note  as  surety  only,  and  that  the  plaintiff  knew 
it  Grafton  Bank  v.  Kent , 4 N.  H.  221. 

18.  Where  a note,  made  by  A,  was  passed  to  B in  payment  of  another 
note,  and  after  some  time  was  paid,  taken  up,  and  delivered  to  C ; Held , 
that,  in  an  action  brought  by  C against  A,  the  declarations  of  the  original 
holder,  that  it  was  an  accommodation  note,  were  not  admissible  in  evi- 
dence for  the  defendant  Ross  v.  Knight , 4 N.  H.  236. 

19.  In  an  action  upon  a promissory  note,  matter  of  defence  arising 
after  the  action  is  brought  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  upon  the  general 
issue  as  an  answer  to  the  action  ; but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  given  to  re- 
duce the  damages.  Pemigewasset  Bank  v.  Brackett , 4 N.  H.  557. 

20.  In  a suit  on  a note  in  the  name  of  an  indorsee  against  the  maker, 
the  latter  may  conclude  a plea  of  usury  with  an  offer  to  verify  it  by 
his  oath,  and  the  indorsee  may  reply,  that  there  has  been  no  illegal  in- 
terest secured  or  taken,  offering  to  verify  it  by  the  oath  of  the  payee. 
The  verification  must  take  place  while  the  payee  is  alive,  which  fact 
must  be  averred  when  the  suit  is  brought  in  the  name  of  the  indorsee. 
Plumer  v.  Drake , 5 N.  H.  151 ; Ibid.,  5 N.  H.  556. 

21.  If  the  plaintiff  brings  an  action  upon  a usurious  note,  where 
three  times  the  illegal  interest  exceeds  the  amount  due,  usury  may  be 
pleaded  in  bar  by  the  defendant.  Gibson  v.  Stearns,  3 N.  H.  185 ; 
Kimball  v.  Abbott,  5 N.  H.  394  ; Tappan  v.  Prescott , 9 N.  H.  531. 

22.  In  a suit  upon  a note  transferred  to  a surety  for  his  indemnity  t 
held,  that  a co-surety  was  not  a competent  witness.  Low  v.  Smart,  5 
N.  H.  353. 

23.  Where  the  declaration  names  two  notes,  a tender  of  the  whole 
amount  of  one  of  them,  with  costs,  to  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  is  a legal 
tender  pro  tanto  ; but  where  the  demand  is  on  an  entire  claim,  a tender 
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of  any  thing  leas  than  the  whole  claim  is  not  a good  one,  and  the  plea 
of  such  tender  is  not  sufficient  to  bar  further  proceedings  under  the 
statute.  Carleton  v.  Whitcher,  5 N.  H.  289. 

24.  H.  applied  to  the  bank  for  delay  of  payment  upon  a note  held 
against  him,  and,  his  proposition  in  writing  having  been  submitted  to  the 
directors,  he  was  informed  by  the  cashier  that  the  indulgence  was  grant* 
ed  ; Held , that  the  cashier  was  the  agent  of  the  bank,  and  that  his  dec* 
larations  to  H.  could  not  be  received  in  evidence  of  what  the  terms  of 
the  contract  were.  Grafton  Bank  v.  Woodward , 5 N.  H.  801. 

25.  The  plaintiff  may  declare  upon  a note  payable  on  a contingency, 
in  the  same  manner  as  upon  notes  strictly  negotiable.  Odiome  v. 
Odiorne , 5 N.  H.  815.  He  may  declare  in  the  same  manner  upon  one 
payable  out  of  a particular  fund.  Cong.  Soc.  of  Troy  v.  Goddard , 7 
N.  H.  480. 


26.  In  an  action  upon  a note  by  the  indorsee  against  the  maker,  the 
defendant  pleaded  usury,  alleged  that  the  indorsee  was  alive,  and  offered 
to  verify  the  same  on  oath ; Held,  that  the  plea  was  sufficient,  that  it 
would  be  a good  replication  to  it  that  the  payee  was  dead,  and  that  the 
replication  may  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  plaintiff.  Plumer  v. 
Drake,  5 N.  H.  323,  and  556  S.  C. ; Kimball  v.  Abbott,  5 N.  H.  394. 
See  also  Little  v.  White,  8 N.  H.  276. 

27.  Where,  in  an  action  on  a note  brought  by  the  indorsee  against  the 
maker,  the  latter  pleaded  usurious  consideration,  and  offered  to  verify 
his  plea  on  oath  ; Held,  that  the  plaintiff's  replication  of  the  indoreer’s 
being  non  compos  mentis , which  he  offered  to  verify,  was  sufficient 
Plumer  v.  Drake,  5 N.  H.  556. 

28.  A negotiable  note  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  money  had  and  re* 
ceived  by  the  maker  from  the  payee,  and  of  his  keeping  the  money  to 
pay  the  note  to  any  legal  holder.  Tenney  v.  Sanborn , 5 N.  H.  557 ; 
Bonham  v.  Wood,  8 N.  H.  834. 

29.  A note  of  the  following  import,  M I promise  to  pay  9 200  in  two 
years,  with  interest,  out  of  any  property  I may  possess,  my  body  being 
at  all  times  exempt  from  arrest”  is  proper  evidence  to  support,  either  an. 
action  upon  the  note  itself,  or  a count  for  money  had  and  received.. 
Ckickering  v.  Green  leaf,  6 N.  H.  51. 

80.  In  an  action  upon  a note  against  an  executor  or  administrator,, 
even  where  the  general  issue  only  is  pleaded,  the  plaintiff  must  prove,, 
in  order  to  entitle  himself  to  the  verdict  that  the  demand  was  exhibited 
to  the  defendant  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Mathes. 
v.  Jackson , 6 N.  H.  105. 

31.  Where  a person  gives  his  note  to  a corporate  body,  he  is  estopped,, 
in  an  action  on  die  note,  from  denying  the  existence  of  the  corporatidn. 
Cong.  Soc.  Troy  v.  Perry , 6 N.  H.  184. 

32.  In  an  action  against  a surety,  the  admissions  and  declarations  of 
the  principal,  deceased,  made  against  his  interests,  at  a time  when  he- 
could  have  had  no  motive  to  misrepresent,  and  in  relation  to  facts  with 
which  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted,  were  held  to  be  evidence 
Against  the  surety.  Hinkley  v.  Davis , 6 N.  H.  210. 

33.  Where,  in  an  action  upon  a note  brought  in  the  name  of  an  in* 
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dorsee,  the  defendant  pleads  usury,  and  tenders  his  oath,  it  is  no  answer 
to  the  plea,  that  the  payee  is  out  of  the  State,  in  parts  unknown  to  the 
plaintiff,  so  that  he  cannot  be  produced  to  make  oath  to  a replication. 
Olcott  v.  Alden,  6 N.  H.  516. 

34.  In  pleas  of  usury,  where  the  defendant  offers  to  verify  by  his  oath, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  set  out  the  corrupt  agreement  particularly,  but  be 
must  allege  that  the  excess  was  reserved,  or  received  under  a corrupt 
agreement,  and  that  the  money  sued  for  is  connected  with  the  unlawful 
interest.  He  must  also  state  the  amount  reserved  or  taken,  and  the  sum 
lawfully  due  under  the  contract  Ibid. ; Little  v.  White,  8 N.  H.  276; 
Tappan  v.  Prescott , 9 N.  H.  531.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  oath 
merely  that  the  defendant's  allegations  are  not  true.  Copeland  v.  Jonet, 
3N.  H.  116. 

35.  When  the  attesting  witness  of  a note  cannot  be  produced,  wit- 
nesses must  be  called  to  prove  his  handwriting,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  the  handwriting  of  the  principal  without  proving  also  that  of  the 
witness.  Farnsworth  v.  Briggs,  6 N.  H.  561. 

36.  Parol  evidence  is  not  admissible,  in  an  action  upon  a note  made 
by  one  of  the  selectmen  of  a town  in  his  name,  “ for  the  selectmen,”  to 
show  that  another  of  the  selectmen  authorized  the  one  who  so  signed  to 
settle  the  account  and  give  a note.  Andover  v.  Grafton,  7 N.  H.  298. 

37.  Where  a suit  is  brought  in  the  name  of  the  payee  of  a negotiable 
note,  who  disclaims  any  interest  in  the  note,  or  any  knowledge  of  the 
pendency  of  the  suit ; and  it  appears  that  the  note  was  paid  and  taken 
by  a third  person,  it  will  be  considered  as  evidence  of  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  unless  such  third  person  shows  that  he  came  by 
it  under  such  circumstances  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  treated  as  an  as- 
signee. Phelps  v.  Mahurin,  6 N.  H.  435. 

38.  In  an  action  on  a note,  the  mere  oral  assertion  of  an  individual 
that  he  has  done  a particular  act,  cannot  be  received  as  evidence  in  his 
favor,  such  declaration  not  being  in  collision  with  his  interest  at  the 
time.  Gordon  v.  Shurtliff,  8 N.  H.  260. 

39.  An  administrator,  who  has  given  his  promissory  note  for  a sum 
due  from  his  intestate,  including  certain  unlawful  interest,  which  the  in- 
testate had  agreed  to  pay,  cannot,  in  a suit  upon  the  note,  sustain  a plea 
of  usury  on  account  of  the  unlawful  interest  so  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the 
intestate,  and  included  in  it  Little  v.  White,  8 N.  H.  276.  This  case 
is  different  from  Steele  v.  Franklin,  5 N.  H.  376. 

40.  An  indorsed  note  may  be  offered  as  evidence  in  support  of  a 
count  for  money  had  and  received,  in  an  action  by  the  indorsee  against 
the  maker.  Burnham  v.  Wood,  8 N.  H.  834. 

41.  Where  the  maker  of  a note  set  up  in  defence,  that  the  indorsee  was 
bound  to  show  that  the  indorsement  was  made  before  the  commence- 
ment of  a suit,  to  entitle  the  notes  to  be  received  as  evidence  ; Held, 
that,  in  an  action  by  the  indorsee,  the  production  of  a note  declared  upon 
in  the  ordinary  form  will,  prima  facie,  sustain  the  general  allegation  of 
an  indorsement,  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  note.  Ibid. 

42.  It  makes  no  difference,  as  to  the  rule  of  evidence,  whether  the 
note  itself  is  declared  on,  or  is  merely  offered  as  evidence  under  the 
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general  count.  In  both  cases  the  same  intendment  of  law  arises,  that 
the  note  was  indorsed  at  or  near  the  time  of  its  date,  unless  the  contrary 
be  shown.  Ibid. 

43.  The  indorser  of  an  accommodation  note,  made  for  his  benefit, 
after  having  a release  from  the  maker,  has  no  interest  in  the  event  of  a 
suit  upon  the  note,  and  is  a competent  witness  to  prove  that  it  has  been 
paid  by  the  maker  to  the  indorsee.  Greenough  v.  West,  8 N.  H.  400. 

44.  In  an  action  on  a negotiable  note,  a party  to  it  may  in  many 
cases  be  a witness  to  defeat  it,  if  not  a party  to  the  record.  Marston 
v.  Brackett , 9 N.  H.  348  ; Carleton  v.  Whitcher , 5 N.  H.  196 ; Odiome 
v.  Howard,  10  N.  H.  343. 

45.  Aliler  in  a suit  by  an  indorsee  for  value,  without  notice.  Marston 
v.  Brackett , 9 N.  H.  348. 

46.  An  executor  who  has  delivered  a note,  payable  to  the  testator,  to 
B.,  supposing  it  included  in  a legacy  to  B.,  is  a competent  witness  in  an 
action  on  the  note.  Lock  v.  Noyes,  9 N.  H.  430. 

47.  An  indorser  of  a note,  released  from  all  liability,  is  a competent 
witness  in  an  action  on  the  note.  Ibid. 

48.  In  the  pleadings  under  the  statute  of  usury,  it  is  customary  to  give 
the  plea  the  shape  of  an  answer  to  the  demand  on  which  the  declaration 
is  founded  ; and  in  such  case  the  penalty  is  demanded  upon  the  security 
alleged  to  be  usurious,  and  cannot  extend  beyond  the  amount  of  it.  If 
the  penalty  is  less  than  the  sum  due,  the  course  is  to  pray  that  it  may 
be  deducted  therefrom.  Tappan  v.  Prescott , 9 N.  H.  531. 

49.  Where  several  defendants,  all  answering  in  one  action,  wish  to 
put  in  the  plea  of  usury,  they  must  all  join.  If  one  is  defaulted,  another 
may  plead  the  usury,  and  the  defence  avail  both.  Ibid. 

50.  In  pleading  usury,  where  several  sums  above  legal  interest  have 
been  taken,  the  whole  amount  of  the  usury  should  be  stated  in  one  plea. 
Also,  the  sum  taken  as  usury  should  be  specifically  named.  Ibid. 

51.  The  agreement  of  an  indorser,  when  informed  of  the  dishonor  of 
a note,  to  give  collateral  security  for  the  same,  is  not  primd  facie  evi- 
dence of  demand  and  notice,  nor  a waiver  of  his  right  to  require  proof 
of  these  facts  to  support  an  action.  Carter  v.  Burley,  9 N.  H.  558. 

52.  Where  a note  was  given  to  the  President,  Directors,  and  Company 
of  the  Newport,  &c.,  instead  of  being  given  to  the  company  itself  by  its 
own  name  only,  held , that  it  might  be  shown,  by  extraneous  testimony, 
whether  the  company  was  intended  to  be  designated  as  the  promisee  of 
the  note.  Newport  Mechanics'  Man.  Co.  v.  Starbird,  10  N.  H.  123. 

53.  Where  the  plaintiff  declares  upon  a promissory  note,  which  was 
in  fact  given  for  certain  goodtf  sold  by  him  to  the  defendant,  held,  that 
be  may  be  permitted  to  amend  his  declaration,  by  filing  a count  for 
goods  and  merchandise  sold  and  delivered,  by  paying  the  defendant  all 
his  cost  after  the  first  term,  up  to  the  time  of  the  suit,  and  taxing  none 
during  the  same  period  if  he  should  ultimately  recover.  Burnham  v. 
Spooner , 10  N.  H.  165. 

54.  Where,  in  a suit  on  an  account,  a note  was  pleaded  in  set-off,  and 
the  plaintiff  introduced  a paper,  having  on  it  the  date  of  said  note,  and 
some  figures  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant,  as  tending  to  show 
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that  said  note  was  founded  on  a usurious  consideration  ; Held , that  said 
paper  was  admissible,  so  far  os  it  contained  entries  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  defendant,  but  not  as  regarded  those  of  the  plaintiff,  unless  they 
were  shown  to  have  been  made  there  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  Har- 
ris v.  Burley,  10  N.  H.  171. 

05.  The  plaintiff’s  books  were  also  held  inadmissible  to  substantiate 
items  and  figures  on  said  paper,  unless  it  was  shown  that  the  entries 
were  upon  said  books  at  the  time  of  the  settlement.  Ibid. 

56.  Evidence  that  the  note  had  been  previously  sued  in  the  name  of 
another  person,  and,  on  plea  of  usury  being  filed,  the  plaintiff  had  be- 
come nonsuit,  was  held  inadmissible  as  a confession  of  usury  in  this 
suit.  Ibid. 

57.  A paper  offered  in  evidence,  sworn  to  as  a substantial  copy  of 
the  plea  of  usury,  was  held  inadmissible.  Ibid. 

58.  Since  the  statute  of  July  4,  1834,  by  which  judgment  may  be 
rendered  against  one  or  more  of  several  defendants,  in  an  action  founded 
upon  a contract,  a defendant  who  is  'defaulted,  and  who  has  no  interest 
in  the  controversy  between  the  plaintiff  and  a co-defendant,  may  be  a 
witpess  for  the  latter,  in  an  action  upon  a note.  Blake  y.  Ladd , 10 
N.  H.  190 ; Essex  Bank  ▼.  Rix,  10  N.  H.  201. 

59.  Since  the  statute  of  July  4,  1834,  if  it  appears,  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  in  an  action  ex  contractu  (assumpsit  on  a note),  that  any 
defendant  is  not  liable,  such  defendant  may  be  discharged,  with  costs, 
and  the  action  proceed  against  the  others ; and  this  whether  it  appear  by 
plea,  or  by  evidence  on  trial,  or  by  admission  of  the  plaintiff.  Essex 
Bank  v.  Rix,  10  N.  H.  201. 

60.  An  objection  to  the  admissibility  of  a witness  on  account  of  in- 
terest in  the  costs,  if  not  taken  at  the  trial,  cannot  be  urged  on  a rehear- 
ing of  the  case  in  which  his  admissibility  is  resisted  on  other  grounds. 
Ibid. 

61.  Whether  he  can  be  admitted  to  sustain  any  defence  which  would 
show,  if  true,  that  no  judgment  ought  in  justice  to  be  regarded  against 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  default,  quare.  Ibid. 

62.  A deliberate  declaration  by  a party  of  full  age,  that  he  would  pay 
the  amount  of  certain  money  which  had  been  paid  by  a surety  for  him 
during  his  infancy,  made  to  an  agent  of  the  surety,  who  was  authorized 
to  call  on  him  for  that  purpose,  is  sufficient  to  charge  him,  notwithstand- 
ing there  is  no  evidence  that  the  agent  disclosed  his  agency  at  the  time, 
nor  any  express  evidence  that  the  party  had  knowledge  of  the  authority. 
Hoit  v.  Underhill,  10  N.  H.  220. 

63.  The  admissions  of  a person  under  guardianship  as  a spendthrift, 
respecting  contracts  or  declarations  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  him 
prior  to  the  existence  of  the  guardianship,  are  competent  evidence. 
Ibid. 

64.  As  a general  rule,  the  reception  of  interest  in  advance,  upon  a 
note,  is  prima  fade  evidence  of  a binding  contract  to  delay  the  time  of 
payment,  and  no  suit  can  be  commenced  against  the  maker  during  tbs 
period  for  which  the  interest  has  thus  been  paid.  Crosby  v.  Wyatt , 10 
N.  H.  318 ; Merritnac  Co.  Bank  v.  Brown , 12  N.  H.  320. 
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65.  Where,  however,  a note  is,  by  its  terms,  made  payable  on  de- 
mand,  and  interest  in  advance  for  a certain  period  is  paid  at  the  time 
of  making  it,  but  not  indorsed,  oral  evidence  of  a contract  for  delay, 
made  at  the  time,  cannot  be  received,  as  it  would  contradict  the  written 
contract.  Crosby  v.  Wyatt , 10  N.  H.  318. 

66.  If  a note  is  made  payable  to  a bank,  where  a regular  usage  exists 
to  receive  payment  by  instalments,  at  regular  intervals,  with  the  interest 
on  the  balance  in  advance,  there  is  presumptive  evidence  of  the  assent 
of  a surety  that  payment  may  be  delayed,  and  received  by  instalments, 
according  to  such  usage,  until  the  contrary  is  shown.  But  this  principle 
cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  any  delay  beyond  such  regular  usage  ; and 
no  assent  to  any  other  course  can  be  presumed.  Ibid. 

67.  If  there  is  any  other  custom  of  a bank,  to  let  notes  lie,  on  the 
payment  of  interest  in  advance,  there  must  be  other  evidence  to  show 
the  knowledge  and  assent  of  the  surety,  in  order  to  continue  his  liability; 
but  such  assent  may  be  shown  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Ibid. 

68.  Where  a note  is  indorsed  after  it  is  due,  the  indorser  is  a compe- 
tent witness  to  show  payment  of  the  note  before  indorsement,  or  any 
other  legal  defence  to  it.  Odiome  v.  Howard , 10  N.  H.  343. 

69.  The  maker  of  a note  is  not  liable  for  the  costs  of  an  action  in 
favor  of  the  indorsee  against  the  indorser,  and  is  a competent  witness  in 
such  action,  his  interest  being  balanced.  Woodman  v.  Eastman , 10 
N.  H.  359.  Aliter  in  an  accommodation  note.  Ibid. ; Morse  v.  Green, 
13  N.  H.  32. 

70.  In  a suit  between  a party  to  a written  agreement  and  a third  per- 
son, the  latter  may  show  that  the  actual  agreement  was  different  from 
that  reduced  to  writing,  or  that  it  contained  other  stipulations.  The  rule, 
that  oral  evidence  cannot  be  received  to  add  to  or  contradict  written  in- 
struments, does  not  apply  to  persons  who  are  not  parties,  where  they 
come  in  evidence  incidentally.  Woodman  v.  Eastman , 10  N.  H.  359. 

71.  The  mere  evidence,  by  an  agent  of  a promisor,  that  a note  would 
have  been  paid,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  tender,  or  readiness  of  pay- 
ment. He  must  show  distinctly  that  he  held  at  the  time  and  place  funds 
of  the  promisor,  or  of  his  own,  or  funds  subject  to  his  control,  by  which 
his  ability  as  well  as  intention  of  payment  is  clearly  shown.  Otis  v. 
Barton , 10  N.  H.  433. 

72.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  dishonor  of  a promissory  note  by 
a protest,  even  where  the  maker  and  indorser  reside  in  different  govern- 
ments. Smith  v.  Little , 10  N.  H.  526. 

73.  Where  the  articles  for  which  an  infant’s  note  was  given  remain 
in  his  custody  or  control,  his  detention  or  conversion  of  them  to  his  use, 
after  he  becomes  of  age,  raises  an  implied  promise  of  payment,  which  is 
competent  evidence  of  a ratification  of  the  contract.  Robbins  v.  Eaton , 
10  N.  H.  561. 

74.  Where  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  have  a plea  of  usury  rejected,  because 
he  is  a bond  Jide  indorsee  for  a good  consideration,  before  the  note  was 
due,  without  notice  of  the  usury,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  the  facts  forth 
in  a replication.  Williams  v.  Little , 11  N.  H.  66. 

75.  In  a suit  by  the  bond  Jide  indorsee  of  a note  against  the  surety, 
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the  principal,  being  released  by  the  surety,  is  a competent  witness  for 
him  to  prove  that  the  maker,  after  the  execution  of  the  note,  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  surety,  at  the  request  of  the  payee,  altered  the 
note  by  inserting  the  words  “ or  order  ” therein.  Haines  v.  Dennett, 
11  N.  H.  180. 

76.  A promissory  note  made  by  the  defendant,  payable  to  a third 
person  or  order,  and  indorsed  to  the  plaintiff,  may  be  given  in  evidence 
under  a count  for  money  had  and  received.  Edgarton  v.  Bradeti. 
11  N.  H.  218. 

77.  Where  the  by-laws  of  a savings  bank  required  ten  per  cent  of 
the  principal  to  be  paid  on  all  notes  every  four  months,  with  interest  in 
advance,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  bank  received  the  interest  on  a note 
belonging  to  the  bank,  from  time  to  time,  for  four  months  in  advance, 
according  to  a regular  usage  at  the  time ; Held,  that  this  was  prim 
facie  evidence  of  contracts  by  the  bank  to  delay  the  payment  for  that 
time,  and  that  the  bank  could  not  avoid  the  effect  of  this  evidence,  by 
alleging  that  the  officers  of  the  bank  had  no  authority  to  make  a con- 
tract for  delay.  New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank  v.  Ela,  1 1 N.  H.  335. 

78.  The  defendant  was  surety  upon  a note,  which  was  discounted  by 
a savings  bank,  and  on  which  interest  was  paid  at  divers  times,  in  ad- 
vance, by  the  principal,  without  his  assent,  after  which  he  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  bank,  and  acted  as  such.  The  note  remained  in  the  bank, 
and  interest  was  paid  in  advance  upon  it  as  before ; but  it  did  not  ap- 
pear by  any  express  evidence  that  the  defendant  had  knowledge  of  this, 
or  that  he  in  any  way  recognized  the  note  as  an  existing  debt  against 
him.  Held , that  he  was  not  precluded  from  insisting  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  in  advance,  prior  to  the  time  when  he  became  a 
trustee,  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a contract  for  delay,  which  dis- 
charged his  liability.  Ibid. 

79.  Where  the  note  was  one  of  the  preferred  debts,  entered  in  the 
schedules  annexed  to  the  assignment,  by  a principal  debtor,  of  his  prop- 
erty to  trustees,  to  be  sold  and  the  avails  applied  to  the  payment  of  his 
debts ; and  the  defendant  had  a claim  against  the  principal,  and  along 
with  others  executed  the  assignment,  there  being  no  particular  evidence 
to  show  that  he  signed  it  on  account  of  the  debt  to  the  plaintiffs,  on 
which  he  was  surety,  and  on  which  the  interest  had  been  paid  as  afore- 
said ; Held , that  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  executed  it  on  account 
of  the  debt  due  to  himself,  and  that  his  execution  of  it  was  not  evidence 
that  he  admitted  himself  to  be  liable  on  the  debt  upon  which  he  was  sure- 
ty. Ibid. 

80.  A party  in  interest  is  a competent  witness  to  prove  the  loss  or 
destruction  of  a note,  in  order  to  the  introduction  of  secondary  evidence 
of  the  contents  of  the  paper.  Woods  v.  Gossett , 11  N.  H.  442. 

81.  Such  evidence  is  addressed  to  the  court,  and  should  be  introduced 
by  the  affidavit  of  the  party.  Ibid. 

82.  If  a note  or  other  writing,  the  loss  of  which  is  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry, be  traced  into  the  possession  of  a third  person,  that  person,  it 
would  seem,  if  alive,  should  be  called  to  give  some  account  of  the  in- 
strument Ibid. 
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83.  The  affidavit  of  a party  on  a like  question  should  exclude  all  pre- 
sumption  that  the  party  may  have  the  note  or  other  writing  in  his  own 
possession,  or  knows  where  it  is ; otherwise,  it  will  be  insufficient  to 
prove  the  loss.  Ibid. 

84.  The  mere  fact  of  the  sale  and  delivery  of  a negotiable  note  by 
the  payee  will  not  furnish  even  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  note  was 
indorsed  by  him.  Ibid. 

85.  Where  an  individual  intends  to  contest  the  authority  or  compe- 
tency of  a party  to  affix  the  signature  to  a note,  he  should  give  notice 
on  the  record,  at  the  first  term  of  the  court,  that  the  signature  is  denied ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  regarded  as  admitted  to  be  executed  by  competent 
authority.  Williams  v.  Gilchrist , 11  N.  H.  535. 

86.  A plea  of  usuty  may  be  amended  upon  terms,  after  a demurrer, 
and  a decision  that  the  plea  is  bad.  Williams  v.  Little , 1 1 N.  H.  576. 

87.  Where  the  attorney,  not  being  personally  acquainted  with  the  de- 
fendant, called  at  his  offic#,  and  found  there  a person  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented the  note,  and  showed  his  authority,  and  of  whom  he  demanded 
payment ; and  the  person  said  that  there  had  been  trouble  about  the 
note,  and  he  should  not  pay  it ; but  did  not  object  that  the  attorney  had 
no  authority,  and  said  he  was  satisfied  as  to  the  power  of  attorney; 
Held , that  this  was  competent  evidence  to  be  submitted  to  a jury  to 
prove  that  a demand  was  made  upon  the  defendant.  Gale  v.  Tappan , 
12  N.  H.  145. 

88.  Under  the  statute  of  July  4,  1834,  by  which  one  defendant,  in  an 
action  founded  on  contract,  may  be  discharged  on  trial,  and  judgment 
rendered  against  the  others ; Held , that  one  defendant  who  is  defaulted 
in  an  action  upon  a note  cannot  be  a witness  for  another  defendant  who 
pleads  to  issue,  where  the  defence  is  not  personal  to  the  latter,  or  where 
it  may  affect  the  damages  against  the  one  defaulted.  Bovman  v.  Noyes , 
12  N.  H.  302  ; Blake  v.  Ladd , 10  N.  H.  190 ; Essex  Bank  v.  Rix,  10 
N.  H.  201. 

89.  In  an  action  on  a note  against  two  or  more,  if  one  defendant  be 
defaulted,  and  another,  under  the  general  issue,  set  up  and  maintain  a 
defence  which  negatives  the  plaintiff's  right  to  recover  against  either  of 
the  defendants,  and  shows  that  he  had  no  cause  of  action  ; the  plaintiff 
will  not  be  entitled  to  judgment  against  the  one  who  is  defaulted,  and  he 
cannot,  therefore,  be  a witness  for  the  other.  Bowman  v.  Noyes , 12 
N.  H.  302. 

90.  Where  one  defendant  sets  up  several  matters  of  defence,  some 
of  which  are  personal  to  himself,  and  others  go  to  show  that  the  plaintiff 
has  no  cause  of  action  against  any  of  the  defendants,  one  who  is  de- 
faulted cannot  be  a witness  to  sustain  any  of  the  matters  of  defence. 
Ibid. 

91.  If  a note  be  made  payable  to  a bank,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
discounted  there,  but  is  discounted  by  an  individual,  with  the  assent  of 
all  the  makers,  the  party  receiving  it  may  declare  upon  it  as  a note 
made  payable  to  the  bank,  giving  the  bank  cm  indemnity  against  costs ; 
or  he  may  declare  upon  it  as  made  payable  to  himself,  by  the  name  of 
the  bank.  And  it  scents  that  he  may  also,  at  his  election,  declare  on  it 
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in  his  own  name,  as  a note  payable  to  the  bearer,  regarding  the  name 
of  the  payee  as  fictitious.  If  he  can  obtain  a valid  indorsement  of  it 
by  the  bank,  he  may  maintain  an  action  as  indorsee.  Elliot  v.  Abbot, 
12  N.  H.  549. 

92.  Where  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action,  declaring  upon  a negotiable 
note  made  payable  to  a third  party,  and  indorsed  to  him,  held,  that  he 
might  have  leave  to  amend,  by  filing  a count  declaring  upon  the  same 
note  as  payable  to  himself.  Ibid. 

93.  Where  one  who  was  an  agent  in  a particular  transaction  executed 
a note  for  his  principal,  pledged  certain  other  notes  and  a mortgage  as 
collateral  security,  and  gave  his  own  promise,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
lands  were  of  sufficient  value  to  secure  the  debt,  or  if  they  were  not, 
that  he  would  make  it  good  ; and  the  principal  afterwards  executed 
another  note,  for  the  same  sum,  in  renewal  of  the  first ; Held,  that  the 
change  of  the  note  did  not  operate  to  discharge  the  debt,  that  the  notes 
and  mortgage  pledged  might  be  held  as  sfcurity  for  the  payment  of 
the  last  note,  and  that  the  agent  was  interested,  and  inadmissible  as  a 
witness  for  the  defendant,  in  an  action  upon  it.  Williams  v.  Little,  12 
N.  H.  29.  See  also  Elliot  v.  Sleeper,  2 N.  H.  525 ; N.  H.  Bank  v. 
Willard,  10  N.  H.  210. 

94.  Where  negotiable  notes  against  the  defendant  were  sold  and  de- 
livered to  an  individual,  but  were  not  indorsed,  and  suit  on  the  notes  was 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  payee,  held,  that  notice  of  the  assignment, 
by  the  officer  serving  the  process,  made  agreeably  to  instructions  on  the 
back  of  the  writ,  would  be  sufficient  evidence  to  the  payee  of  such  as- 
signment. Cameron  v.  Little , 13  N.  H.  23. 

95.  If  the  defendant  have  authorized  another  to  subscribe  his  name  to 
a note,  the  fact  that  the  signature  was  placed  there  by  an  agent  need  not 
appear  on  the  note.  Morse  v.  Green , 13  N.  H.  32. 

96.  Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  prove  that  the  name  of  a person, 
who  appears  to  be  one  of  the  makers  of  a note,  was  not  written  by  him, 
but  by  another  person  by  his  direction  ; as  such  evidence  neither  limits 
nor  enlarges  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Ibid. 

97.  A person  who  was  indebted  to  a firm  upon  its  dissolution,  at  the 
request  of  the  partners  gave  his  promissory  note  to  one  of  the  partners, 
in  payment  of  a part  of  the  debt,  and  another  note  to  the  other  partner 
in  payment  of  the  residue,  the  partners  having  agreed  between  themselves 
that  the  debt  should  be  divided  in  this  manner.  In  an  action  on  one  of 
the  notes  against  the  maker,  brought  by  the  payee,  it  was  held,  that  the 
other  partner  was  a competent  witness  for  the  plaintiff.  Ibid. 

98.  The  declarations  of  a surety,  that  he  “ expects  to  pay,”  or  “ may 
have  to  pay  the  debt,”  will  not  operate  of  themselves  as  a new  promise, 
but  they  may  be  submitted  to  a jury  as  evidence  having  such  a tenden- 
cy, or  as  an  assent  to  the  agreement  for  delay.  Fowler  v.  Brooks , 13 
N.  H.  240. 

99.  When  a note  is  attested  by  a subscribing  witness,  and  such  wit- 
ness resides  in  another  of  the  United  States,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  process  of  the  court  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  evidence  of  the  hand- 
writing of  the  witness  and  of  the  maker  of  the*  note  may  be  produced, 
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and  is  competent  proof  of  its  execution,  though  the  residence  of  the 
witness  is  known  at  the  time.  Dunbar  v.  Marden , 13  N.  H.  311. 

100.  The  burden  is  upon  the  holder  to  prove  that  a material  alteration 
in  a note  was  authorized  or  assented  to  by  the  maker.  Humphreys  v. 
Gvillow,  13  N.  H.  385. 

101.  After  a material  alteration  had  been  made  in  a note,  the  maker 
said  to  the  agent  of  the  payee  that  it  had  been  altered,  and  he  was  not 
bound  to  pay  it,  but  would  pay  it ; and  he  gave  collateral  security  for  its 
payment,  and  declared  to  others  that  he  would  pay  it ; Held , that  this 
was  competent  evidence  of  his  assent  to  the  alteration.  Ibid. 

102.  The  declaration  alleged  that  the  defendant  and  one  E.,  now  do* 
ceased,  being  partners,  were  jointly  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  on  account 
for  goods  sold  ; that  the  plaintiff  received  the  note  of  E.,  and  discharged 
the  settled  account  against  the  firm  ; that  E.  died,  and  the  plaintiff  there* 
upon  presented  the  note  of  E.  to  the  defendant,  as  surviving  partner, 
who  promised  to  pay  the  sum,  but  had  neglected.  Held,  that  the  grave* 
men  of  the  action  was  a neglect  by  the  defendant  to  perform  a verbal 

1>romise  to  pay  the  debt  of  E. ; that  no  sufficient  consideration  was  si- 
eged ; and  that  the  case  as  stated  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 
Greenleaf  v.  Burbank , 13  N.  H.  454. 

103.  But,  the  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  note  of  E.  might  not 
have  been  received  in  discharge  of  the  debt  of  the  partnership,  the 
plaintiff  had  leave  to  amend.  Ibid. 

104.  To  an  action  on  a promissory  note  given  for  the  balance  due 
upon  an  account  stated,  the  defendant  filed  a set-off,  containing  a charge 
for  $50  paid  on  the  5th  of  August,  which  he  contended  should  have 
been,  but  was  not,  credited  him  in  the  settlement  of  the  account.  The 
plaintiff  alleged  that  the  sum  had  been  once  credited  him  in  the  account 
which  was  copied  from  the  leger,  but  under  the  date  of  August  14th,  » 
and  that  the  14th  should  be  the  5th  of  August.  Held , that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  prove  by  his  books,  and  by  his  own  testimony  in  explanation 
of  them,  that  an  error  in  date  had  been  committed  in  posting  this  item 
from  the  day-book  to  the  leger.  Little  v.  Wyatt,  14  N.  H.  23. 

105.  To  affect  a party  with  notice,  it  is  not  competent  to  show  that 
persons  residing  near  him,  or  in  the  same  village,  took  a newspaper  in 
which  a caution  or  notice  was  inserted.  Clark  v.  Ricker,  14  N.  H.  44. 

106.  It  seems  that  one  is  not  necessarily  chargeable  with  notice  of 
evero  thing  which  is  inserted  in  a newspaper,  taken  by  himself.  Ibid. 

107.  Nor  is  it  competent  evidence  of  notice  to  show  that  the  matter 
was  a subject  of  conversation  in  his  neighborhood,  the  presence  of  the 
party  not  being  also  shown,  as  a distinct  met.  Ibid. 

108.  The  defendant  filed  a plea  of  usury,  signed  by  attorney,  setting 
forth  the  payment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a half  per  cent., 
offering  to  verify  it  by  his  oath.  Tjie  plaintiff  replied,  that  the  defendant 
employed  him  to  procure  the  money,  and  as  a compensation  allowed 
bim  one  and  a half  per  cent  annually,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  contract 
paid  him  the  money  alleged  to  have  been  taken  as  usury  ; and  then 
averred  that  there  was  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  unlawfully,  any 
thing  reserved,  secured,  or  taken  in  and  by  the  note  more  than  after  the 
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rate  of  six  per  cent,  for  the  forbearance  and  giving  day  of  payment  of 
the  money  lent,  other  than  was  set  forth  in  the  replication  ; and  offered 
to  verify  the  replication  by  his  oath.  The  defendant  rejoined,  that  he 
never  promised  in  manner  and  form,  and  concluded  to  the  country. 
Upon  a motion  to  reject  the  rejoinder,  held,  that  all  the  pleadings  were 
irregular.  Tappan  v.  Sargent,  13  N.  H.  429. 

109.  Where  the  defendant  pleads  usury  under  the  statute,  with  a veri- 
fication by  his  oath,  neither  party  can,  in  a subsequent  pleading,  change 
the  course  of  the  trial  by  tendering  an  issue  to  the  jury.  Ibid. 

110.  Ordinarily  a plea  of  usury,  tendering  the  oath  of  the  defendant, 
should  be  signed  by  him  who  is  to  verify  it.  But  if  it  tender  the  oath 
of  one  who  is  a party  to  the  instrument,  but  not  a party  to  the  record,  it 
may  be  signed  by  attorney.  Ibid. 

111.  If  the  creditor  has  taken  a less  amount  of  usury  than  that  alleged 
in  the  plea,  he  may  state  the  amount  actually  received,  and  aver  that  he 
has  not  taken  or  secured  more  than  the  sum  so  admitted.  If  he  would 
avoid  the  plea  entirely  he  must  do  so  directly,  and  in  the  broad  language 
of  the  statute.  Ibid. 

1 12.  The  defendant,  who  was  surety  upon  a note  to  the  plaintiff,  of- 
fered the  evidence  of  a witness,  that  on  a certain  occasion  the  plaintiff 
had  released  him  from  his  liability.  The  plaintiff  contended  that  this 
was  improbable,  because,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  release,  the  note 
was  in  the  hands  of  a third  person,  as  part  payment  of  a debt,  to  prove 
which  he  offered  sundry  letters  between  himself  and  such  person.  Held, 
that,  as  the  letters  contained  no  allusion  to  the  note,  and  threw  no  light 
upon  the  fact  of  the  release,  they  did  not  constitute  one  transaction  with 
it,  and  were  not  admissible  in  evidence  as  a part  of  the  res  gestee.  Ma- 
hurin  v.  Bellows,  14  N.  H.  209. 

1 13.  The  maker  pf  a note,  upon  its  being  presented  to  him  for  pay- 
ment, said,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  could  pay  any  more  than  his 
present  debts ; that  if  he  could  see  the  plaintiff  he  might  make  some  ar- 
rangement with  him  by  way  of  settlement ; that  he  guessed  the  note 
was  outlawed,  but  that  should  make  no  difference,  — he  was  always 
willing  to  pay  his  honest  debts ; that  the  note  was  given  for  a patent 
machine  for  cutting  dresses,  and  his  wife  had  used  the  machine  for  that 
purpose ; and  that  he  would  call  again  in  the  early  part  of  the  week 
and  see  about  the  matter.  Held,  that  the  evidence  was  not  competent  to 
be  submitted  to  the  jury  to  prove  a new  promise.  Ventris  v.  Shaw,  14 
N.  H.  422. 

1 14.  In  a replication  to  a plea  of  usury,  the  plaintiff  must  deny  the 
usury  positively,  and  the  replication  will  be  bad  for  argumentativeness, 
if  it  set  forth  a narrative  of  facts,  and  then  deny  that  there  was  usury 
other  than  as  above  set  forth.  Tappan  v.  Sargent,  14  N.  H.  299. 

115.  A replication  to  a plea  of  usury  averred  that  the  plaintiff,  not 
having  the  money  on  hand,  was  induced  by  the  defendant  to  procure  it 
from  a bank,  and  that,  as  a compensation  for  his  trouble,  the  defendant 
promised  to  allow  him  one  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  money  annually ; 
that  he  procured  the  money  and  lent  it  to  the  defendant,  for  which  the 
latter  gave  the  note  in  suit ; and  that  when  the  lawful  interest  was  paid 
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on  the  note,  he  received  the  excess  aforesaid  in  pursuance  of  the  de- 
fendant’s promise,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  The  usury  other  than  as 
above  set  forth  was  denied,  in  the  words  of  the  statute.  Held , that  the 
replication  was  bad,  as  all  the  facts  alleged  might  have  existed,  and  yet 
the  plaintiff  might  have  known  that  the  excess  was  received  as  usury  ; 
that  the  statement  of  facts,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  was  intended  to  qualify 
the  oath  ; and  that  the  statute  appealed  to  the  conscience  of  the  lender, 
and  intended  the  oath  should  be  taken  positively,  and  without  any  such 
qualification  as  the  narrative  of  facts  would  import.  Ibid. 

1 16.  The  existence  of  a note,  which  had  been  indorsed  and  transferred 
to  another  person  to  collect  for  the  payee’s  benefit,  would  be  good  evi- 
dence to  sustain  an  action  of  indebitatus  assumpsit  by  the  payee  (or  his 
assignee  in  bankruptcy),  for  the  recovery  of  the  debt  on  account  of 
which  the  note  was  given.  Howland , Assignee , v.  Spencer , 14  N.  H.  580. 

See  Banks  and  Banking,  1 ; Presentment , Demand,  and  Notice , 
Waiver  of,  1,  2 ; Protest , Defences,  14. 

16.  Damages. 

See  Interest , 3,  5,  10  ; Pleadings  and  Evidence , 19. 


III. — Interest. 

1.  Interest  on  money  loaned  was  not  allowed  by  the  common  law ; 
but  here  it  now  allows  any  rate  of  interest  not  unconscionable.  Hough- 
ion  v.  Page,  2 N.  H.  42. 

2.  Interest  may  be  recovered  on  money  received  for  property  wrong- 
fully converted.  Chauncey  et  al.  v.  Yeaton,  1 N.  H.  151. 

3.  A note  for  a certain  sum,  with  “ interest  annually,”  is  not  a con- 
tract for  any  thing  more  than  six  per  cent,  on  the  principal.  But  interest 
should  be  cast  on  the  annual  interest,  in  the  nature  of  damages  for  its 
detention  and  use,  from  the  time  it  becomes  payable  till  judgment 
Peirce  et  al.  v.  Rowe,  1 N.  H.  179. 

4.  Semble,  that  compound  interest,  whenever  promised,  or  justified 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  may  be  recovered.  Woodbury,  J.,  Ibid.  183. 

5.  In  an  action  of  debt  upon  a judgment,  where  part  of  the  principal 
remains  unpaid,  interest  may  be  recovered  as  damages,  computed  as  on 
a note  of  hand  partly  paid.  Hodgdon  v.  Hodgdon,  2 N.  H.  169. 

6.  The  taking  compound  interest  for  granting  delay  of  payment  is  not 
illegal.  Dow  v.  Drew,  3 N.  H.  40. 

7.  Where  compound  interest  has  been  voluntarily  paid  upon  money 
lent,  an  action  does  not  lie  to  reedver  the  excess  over  simple  interest. 
Ibid. 

8.  Administrators  and  executors  must  pay  interest  on  all  money  re- 
ceived by  them,  if  they  do  not  pay  it  over  in  a reasonable  time,  and  a 
neglect  or  refusal  to  disclose  all  the  circumstances  affords  a sufficient 
presumption  upon  which  to  found  a charge  of  interest,  and  they  may  be 
examined  under  oath  concerning  the.  use  made  of  the  money.  Gris- 
wold v.  Chandler , 5 N.  H.  493. 
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9.  A collector  is  not  liable  for  interest,  unless  he  have  made  use  of 
the  money  collected,  or  have  unreasonably  neglected  to  pay  it  over. 
Hudson  v.  Tenney,  6 N.  H.  456. 

10.  Where  the  penalty  of  a bond  has  become  a debt  which  the  obligor 
unjustly  detains,  the  obligee  may  recover  interest  thereon  during  the 
time  it  has  been  detained.  Judge  of  Probate  v.  Hey  dock,  8 N.  H.  491. 

11.  Interest  is  allowed  upon  a judgment  duly  rendered  by  a justice 
of  the  peace  of  another  State,  from  the  time  of  its  rendition,  when  re- 
covery is  had  upon  it  in  this  State.  Makurin  v.  Bickford,  6 N.  H.  567. 

12.  Interest  may  be  received  in  advance,  with  a reservation,  by  agree- 
ment, of  a right  to  sue  within  the  time.  Crosby  v.  Wyatt , 10  N.  H.  318. 

13.  A trustee  is  chargeable  for  all  interest  he  receives,  or  secures,  oo 
sales  or  loans.  Brown  v.  Silsby,  10  N.  H.  521. 

14.  Interest  may  be  allowed  in  equity  on  all  sums  due  and  payable, 
or  from  the  time  when  a rest  should  be  made  in  the  accounts.  Hollister 
v.  Barkley,  11  N.  H.  501. 

15.  In  assumpsit  for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  the  jury  should  allow 
interest,  by  way  of  damages  for  the  detention  of  the  debt,  upon  the 
amount  they  find  due,  from  the  time  of  a demand  of  payment,  if  one  be 
proved  ; or,  if  there  be  no  demand,  from  the  commencement  of  the  soil 
Mcllvaine  v.  Wilkins,  12  N.  H.  474. 

See  Pleadings  and  Evidence , 64,  66,  78. 


IV.  — Usury. 

1.  In  General. 

2.  Evidence. 

3.  Remedy. 

1.  In  General. 

1.  An  agreement  to  pay  more  than  six  per  cent  for  past  forbearance 
is  illegal  and  usurious.  Willie  v.  Green , 2 N.  H.  333  ; Gibson  v. 
Steams,  8 N.  H.  185. 

2.  Where,  in  calculating  illegal  interest  upon  a note,  the  amount  was 
stated  too  large  by  mistake,  held,  that  whatever  was  included  by  the 
mistake  was  not  usurious.  Gibson  v.  Steams , 3 N.  H.  185. 

9.  Evidence. 

1.  In  a suit  upon  a note,  one  of  the  makers  is  not  a competent  witness 
to  prove  that  it  was  given  upon  a usurious  consideration.  Houghton  v. 
Page,  1 N.  H.  60.  Overruled  in  Haines  v.  Dennett,  11  N.  H.  180. 

Pleadings  and  Evidence , 20,  54,  56,  57. 

8L  Remedy. 

1.  The  mere  substitution  of  another  security  for  the  one  tainted  with 
usury,  between  the  parties  to  the  corrupt  agreement,  does  not  take  the 
case  out  of  the  statute  against  usury.  Gibson  v.  Stearns,  3 N.  H.  185. 

2.  The  amount  forfeited  upon  a usurious  note  is  to  be  deducted  from 
M the  sum  lawfully  due,”  by  or  upon  the  contract  or  other  assurance 
tainted  with  the  usury,  including  also  legal  interest  on  the  money.  Gib- 
son v.  Steams,  3 N.  H.  185  ; Kimball  v.  Abbott , 6 N.  H.  394. 
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3.  Where  a note  given  upon  a usurious  contract  has  been  trans- 
ferred for  a good  consideration,  without  notice  of  usury,  and  has  been 
taken  up,  a new  note  being  given  for  the  amount,  in  an  action  upon  the 
new  note  no  deduction  can  be  claimed  on  account  of  the  usury  in  the 
first  note.  Steele  v.  Franklin , 5 N.  H.  376. 

4.  Aliter , where  the  new  note  is  given  to  a party  to  the  usury.  Ibid . 

5.  A loaned  B $ 500  upon  a usurious  contract,  and  after  several  years 
the  interest  was  cast  at  12  per  cent,  and  added  to  the  principal.  $ 200 
in  cash  were  paid,  and  the  residue  ia  negotiable  notes  of  a third  person. 
He/d,  that  the  illegal  interest  might  be  recovered  by  B in  an  action  for 
money  had  and  received.  Willie  v.  Green,  2 N.  H.  333. 

6.  Where  a note  was  made  in  Massachusetts,  by  citizens  of  that  State, 
to  secure  a sum  of  money  composed  entirely  of  interest  over  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent.,  held,  that  it  was  void  by  a statute  of  that  State  against 
usury,  and  could  not  be  collected  here.  Houghton  v.  Pagey  2 N.  H.  42. 

7.  A deduction  of  three  times  the  amount  of  usury  taken  can  be 
made  only  from  the  money  which  formed  the  subject-matter  of  the  cor- 
rupt agreement,  or  the  interest  on  that  money,  and  not  from  any  other 
debt ; and  it  must  appear  from  the  plea  that  the  deduction  prayed  for 
may  be  thus  made.  Williams  v.  Idttley  11  N.  H.  66. 

See  Pleadings  and  Evidence , 15,  21,  26,  27,  33,  34,  39,  48,  49,  50, 
74,  86,  108,  109,  110,  111,  114,  115. 


Bank-Paper  substantially  Legal  Tender.  — It  has  sometimes  been 
contended,  in  vindication  of  our  present  system,  that  bank-notes  are 
essentially  private  paper ; that  the  accepting  of  them  in  payment  is  op- 
tional ; and  that,  as  they  may  be  rejected  by  every  one  who  either  sus- 
pects or  dislikes  them,  there  is  no  room  or  grouud  for  interfering  with 
their  issue  ! But  every  body  knows  that,  whatever  notes  may  be  in  law, 
they  are  in  most  parts  of  the  country  practically,  and  in  fact,  legal  ten- 
der. The  bulk  of  the  people  are  totally  without  power  to  refuse  them. 
The  currency  of  many  extensive  districts  consists  in  great  part  of  coun- 
try notes,  and  such  small  farmers  or  tradesmen  as  should  decline  taking 
them  would  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  inconveniences.  Every  one 
makes  use  of,  or  is  a dealer  in,  money.  It  is  not  employed  by  men  of 
business  only,  but  by  persons  living  on  fixed  incomes,  women,  laborers, 
minors,  and  in  short,  by  every  class  of  individuals,  very  many  of  whom 
are  necessarily,  from  their  situation  in  life,  quite  unable  to  form  any 
estimate  of  the  solidity  of  the  different  banks  whose  paper  is  in  circula- 
tion. Such  parties  are  uniformly  severe  sufferers  by  the  failure  of  banks. 
The  paper  that  comes  into  their  hands  is  a part  of  the  currency  or  money 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  quite  as  much  a part  of  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  take  measures  that  this  paper  shall  be  truly  and  substantially 
what  it  professes  to  be,  as  that  it  should  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
issue  of  spurious  coins,  or  the  use  of  false  or  deficient  weights  and  meas- 
ures.— McCulloch  on  Banking  and  Paper  Money . 
vol.  i.  62 
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RARE  AND  USEFUL  WORKS  ON  BANKING. 

From  the  London  Bankers'  Magazine. 


Thi  Banking  Inetitute  haring  for  one  of  its  objects  “ the  republication  of  rare  and  useful  works  on 
banking,  for  l he  use  of  its  members,”  we  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  to  bare  a 
list  of  some  of  the  more  important  pamphlets  and  larger  works  which  have  been  published,  from  time 
to  time,  on  subjects  connected  with  banking.  We  have  compiled  the  following  catalogue  from  the  voi- 
time  published  a few  years  since,  On  the  Literature  of  Political  Economy , by  Mr.  J.  R.  McCulloch, 
In  which  a classified  list  is  given  of  every  work  of  importance  on  every  branch  of  political  economy. 
As  this  able  and  elaborate  work  is  no  doubt  in  the  libraries  of  a large  number  of  our  readers  (for  it  is  a 
work  without  which  no  commercial  library  can  be  complete),  they  may  not  require  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  following  list ; but  to  many  persons  it  will  be  very  useful,  and  as  no  mere  catalogue  of  the 
titles  of  works  on  banking  and  monetary  atfaira  could  afford  the  same  amount  of  information  as  that 
which  Is  given  by  Mr.  McCulloch,  we  lay  before  our  readers  his  comments  on  the  more  important  works 
contained  in  the  list. 


A Speech  made  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  before  the  Lords  of  His  Majes- 
ties most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  touching  the  Alteration  of  Coyn. 
(From  Cottoni  Posthuma.)  8vo.  London,  1679. 

This  speech  was  originally  printed  in  1641  (4to)  as  the  speech  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rowe  at  the  Council-table,  in  July,  1640,  with  respect  to  brass  money;  but  there  is 
not  a sentence  in  the  speech  that  has  any  reference  to  any  such  subject,  the  whole  re- 
lating to  a project  for  enfeebling  the  standard  of  the  coin.  It  was  again  printed  in 
1651,  with  some  additions,  as  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  at  the  Council- table,  the 
2d  of  September,  1626;  and  as  it  is  known  that  a project  for  reducing  the  standard 
was  then  entertained,  it  seems  most  probable  that  Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  its  real 
author.  But,  to  whichever  of  these  learned  persons  the  honor  may  belong  of  making 
this  speech,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  debasing  the 
standard  have  never  been  more  successfully  demonstrated. 

A Discourse  of  Coin  and  Coinage,  &c.  By  Rice  Vaughan,  late  of 
Grayes-Inn,  Esq.  1 vol.  12mo.  London,  1675. 

Republished  with  a new  title-page,  as  a second  edition,  in  1696.  It  appears  from 
the  dedication  (to  Henry  Earl  or  Clarendon)  that  this  was  a posthumous  publication, 
and  it  is  probable  it  had  been  written  several  years  before  it  was  printed.  It  is  a valu- 
able treatise,  superior  to  any  other  that  had  then  been  published  on  the  same  subject. 

Quantulumcunque ; or  a Tract  concerning  Money,  addressed  to  the 
Marquis  of  Halifax,  by  Sir  William  Petty.  4to.  (London,)  1682.  It 
was  republished  in  1695,  but  has  been  most  improperly  omitted  in  the 
collection  of  Petty’s  tracts  published  at  Dublin  in  1769. 

In  this  short,  but  interesting  tract,  Petty  shows  the  folly  of  expecting  that  any  real 
advantage  should  result  in  our  trade  with  foreigners  from  lowering  the  value  of  the 
coin,  and  of  supposing  that  a country  can  be  drained  of  its  cash  by  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance. He  also  strongly  condemns  the  laws  limiting  the  rate  of  interest,  justly  ob- 
serving, that  there  might  as  well  be  laws  to  limit  the  rate  of  exchange  or  of  insurance. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  silver  coins  were  in  a very 
bad  condition,  the  new  and  heavy  coins  issued  from  the  mint  having,  for  the  most 
part,  been  soon  after  either  exported  or  melted  down,  while  those  which  remained  in 
circulation  were  much  degraded  and  defaced  by  wear,  clipping,  rubbing,  Ac.  This 
arose  principally  from  gold  being  overvalued  as  compared  with  silver,  which,  by  mak- 
ing it  lor  the  interest  of  people  to  pay  their  debts  in  gold,  occasioned  the  melting  down 
and  exportation  of  the  silver  coins  of  full  weight;  and  partly  from  the  vitiated  state  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  silver  coins  with  which  the  people  were  acquainted,  hindering  the 
few  new  and  standard  coins  that  were  met  with  from  exchanging  in  the  market  for  a 
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greater  quantity  of  goods  than  the  others.  But,  however  occasioned,  the  degradation 
of  the  silver  coins  attained  to  a maximum  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third ; and  very  great  public  inconvenience  having  been  occasioned  by  the  debased 
state  of  the  coin,  its  reformation  became  indispensable. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Lowndes,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  recommended  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  future  melting  and  exportation  of  the  coins,  the  mint  price  of 
silver  should  be  raised  from  5s.  2d.  to  6s.  5 d.  an  ounce,  or  that,  instead  of  62s.,  no  fewer 
than  77 s.  should  be  coined  out  of  the  pound  troy  of  silver  bullion,  being  a degradation 
of  the  standard  to  the  extent  of  24.2  per  cent.  Happily,  however,  this  project  was 
powerfully  opposed  by  Locke ; and  the  views  of  the  latter  being  espoused  by  govern- 
ment, or  rather  by  Mr.  Montague  (afterwards  Lord  Halifax),  men  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  degradation  of  the  standard  was  averted. 

It  is  true,  that  in  no  very  long  time  roost  part  of  the  coins  that  were  issued  during 
the  great  recoinage  in  1696,  1697,  and  1698,  were  either  exported  or  melted  down. 
But  that  was  not  a consequence  of  the  standard  being  adhered  to,  but  of  the  continued 
overvaluation  of  gold  as  compared  with  silver,  and  of  the  circumstance  of  no  seignor- 
age being  charged  upon  the  coin.  In  consequence  of  this  exemption,  coin,  though 
really  worth  more  (from  the  coinage)  than  bullion,  only  passed  at  the  same  value  as 
the  latter ; and  was  consequently  exported  the  moment  the  exchange  became  unfavor- 
able. And  it  is  not  a little  singular,  that,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  defects,  this  prac- 
tice should  have  been  persevered  in  down  to  1816.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the 
principal  publications  having  reference  to  this  recoinage : — 

Some  Considerations  of  the  Consequences  of  the  Lowering  of  Interest 
and  Raising  the  Value  of  Money,  in  a Letter  to  a Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. (By  John  Locke,  Esq.)  1 vol.  12 mo.  London,  1691. 

Short  Observations  on  a Printed  Paper  entitled  44  For  Encouraging  the 
Coining  Silver  Money  in  England,  and  after  for  Keeping  it  here.”  (By 
John  Locke,  Esq.)  12mo.  London. 

A Report  (to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury),  containing  an  Essay  for  the 
Amendment  of  Silver  Coins.  (By  William  Lowndes,  Esq.,  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury.)  8vo.  London,  1695. 

Further  Considerations  concerning  Raising  the  Value  of  Money, 
wherein  Mr.  Lowndes’  Arguments  for  it  in  his  late  Report  are  particu- 
larly examined.  (By  John  Locke,  Esq.)  1 vol.  12mo.  London, 
1698. 

A Discourse  concerning  Coining  the  New  Money  Lighter,  in  Answer 
to  Mr.  Locke’s  44  Considerations  about  Raising  the  Value  of  Money.” 
By  Nicholas  Barbon,  Esq.  12mo.  London,  1696. 

In  this  tract  Barbon  has  pointed  out  sundry  errors  into  which  Locke  had  fallen,  and 
he  has  the  further  merit  of  having  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  then  prevalent  opin- 
ions with  respect  to  the  balance  of  trade,  and  of  having  shown  that  bullion  is  never 
sent  abroad  in  payment  of  an  unfavorable  balance,  unless  it  be  at  the  time  the  cheap- 
est and  most  profitable  article  of  export.  But  although  Barbon  showed  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  determine  the  value  of  bullion,  and  which  regulate  its  importation 
and  exportation,  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  applicable  to  other  commodities,  he 
contended  that  the  value  of  coins  (or  of  bullion  in  the  shape  of  coin),  depended  on  the 
•tamp  affixed  to  them  by  government ; and  consequently,  that  “ money  will  be  of  as 
good  value  to  all  intents  and  purposes  when  it  is  coined  lighter.”  This  gross  and  un- 
accountable error  destroyed  tne  influence  of  Barbon’s  tract ; and  was  most  probably 
the  cause  of  the  oblivion  into  which  it  very  soon  fell,  and  of  its  never  having  attracted 
that  attention  to  which,  on  other  accounts,  it  was  entitled. 

Decus  et  Tutamen  ; or  our  New  Money  as  now  coined  in  full  Weight 
Fineness  proved  to  be  for  the  Honour,  Safety,  and  Advantage  of 
England.  12rno.  London,  1696. 
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Thi*  is  a valuable  and  extremely  rare  tract  The  copy  in  our  possess  ion  belonged 
to  the  Rev.  Rogers  Ruding,  author  of  the  work  on  the  coinage. 

Previously  to  1 640  it  had  been  customary  for  the  principal  merchants  of  London, 
when  they  happened  to  have  on  hand  any  considerable  quantity  of  cash  or  bullion,  to 
send  it  to  the  mint  for  safe  custody.  But  in  that  year  the  king  having  seized  upon 
the  cash  in  the  mint  (about  £ 200,000),  it  ceased,  of  course,  to  be  a place  of  deposit; 
and  the  merchants  began  soon  after  to  place  their  money  with  the  goldsmiths,  who 
were  generally  people  of  capital,  and  whose  premises  were  secure  and  well  watched 
This  led,  by  easy  steps,  to  the  introduction  of  the  trade  of  private  banking;  the  mer- 
chants soon  beginning  to  send  orders  to  the  goldsmiths  with  whom  their  money  was  de- 
posited to  pay  their  bills  when  due,  and  also  sending  them  bills  of  which  they  were  to 
receive  payment,  and  to  place  the  produce  to  their  account.  For  a while  the  businesses 
of  goldsmiths  and  bankers  continued  to  be  combined ; but  they  were  gradually  more 
and  more  separated,  till  at  length  some  opulent  houses  confined"  themselves  entirely  to 
the  business  of  banking,  that  is,  to  keeping  the  money  of  individuals  and  paying  and 
receiving  their  bills;  discounting  the  bills  of  merchants  and  others;  giving  interest  on 
the  jnoney  deposited  in  their  hands,  provided  it  were  allowed  to  Lie  for  a certain 
period,  &c.  The  goldsmiths  and  bankers  began,  also,  after  the  Restoration,  to  make 
advances  to  government  in  anticipation  of  the  different  branches  of  the  revenue,  and 
on  the  security  of  treasury  bills,  &c.  (Anderson  and  Macphcrson,  Annii  1645, 1664, 
1672,  &c.) 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the  first  run  upon  the  bankers  took  place  in  1667; 
being  a consequence  of  the  panic  caused  by  the  Dutch  fleet  entering  the  Thames,  and 
destroying  the  ships  at  Sheerness  and  Chatham. 

This,  however,  was  but  a trifling  inconvenience  compared  with  what  the  banken 
bad  soon  after  to  sustain.  They  had  advanced  to  government  in  loans,  mostly  on 
short  date,  on  various  descriptions  of  securities,  the  sum  of  £ 1,328,526  at  8 percent 
It  could  hardly,  however,  be  supposed,  that  a profligate  prince  like  Charles  the  Second, 
destitute  alike  of  honesty  and  honor,  should  make  any  great  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  claims  of  the  hankers.  But  his  contempt  for  his  engagements  went 
farther  than  could  have  been  anticipated;  and  in  January,  1672,  he  took  the  extreme 
step  of  shutting  up  the  exchequer,  putting  a stop  of  course  to  all  farther  payments  to 
the  bankers,  but  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  stoppage  should  only  be  for  ft 
year,  and  that  the  interest  on  the  debt  would  be  punctually  paid  ! It  is  almost  need- 
less to  add,  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  declaration,  and  that  the  debt  continued 
unpaid  till,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  the  arrears  of  interest  were  provided  for, 
and  the  debt  itself  funded  and  made  redeemable  on  paying  a moietv  of  the  original 
sum,  or  £ 664,263 ! It  was  long  before  the  bankers  recovered  from  this  blow. 

Between  the  Restoration  and  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  1 694,  vari- 
ous projects  were  brought  forward  for  establishing  a bank  on  a large  scale.  Of  these,  the 
most  patronized  was  that  of  Dr.  Chamberlen,  a celebrated  accoucheur,  for  the  inani- 
tion of  a land  bank,  but  the  projects  of  Mr.  John  Briscoe  and  Mr.  Robert  Murray  were 
not  materially  different  These  persons  appeared  to  have  entertained  the  notion,  which 
was  also  entertained  by  the  famous  John  Law,  that  it  was  enough  for  the  establish- 
ment of  paper  money  that  it  should  be  issued  on  adeonate  security,  such  as  land  and 
other  fixed  property.  But  every  body  is  now  aware  that  security  is  not,  by  itself,  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  value  of  notes  ; that,  however  secured,  they  can  only  be  issued 
in  certain  quantities  ; and  that,  to  prevent  their  being  issued  in  excess,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  them  convertible  into  gold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders.  It  was  fortunate, 
therefore,  that  Chamberlen ’s  scheme,  though  strongly  supported,  came  to  nothing. 

The  Bank  of  England,  which  has  lon^  been  the  principal  bank  of  deposit  and  or- 
eolation,  not  in  this  country  only,  but  in  Europe,  was,  as  stated  above,  founded  m 
1694.  Its  principal  projector  was  Mr.  William  Paterson,  an  enterprising  Scotch  gen- 
tleman. Government  being  at  the  time  much  distressed  for  want  of  money,  partly 
from  the  defects  and  abuses  in  the  system  of  taxation,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
borrowing,  because  of  the  supposed  instability  of  the  revolutionary  establishment,  the 
Bank  grew  out  of  a loan  of  £ 1,200,000  for  the  public  service.  The  subscribers,  be- 
sides receiving  eight  per  cent,  on  the  sum  advanced  as  interest,  and  £4,000  a year  for 
the  expense  of  management,  in  all  £ 100,000  a year,  were  incorporated  into  a soriejj 
denominated  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England;  the  charter  is  dated 
the  27th  of  July.  And  it  was  enacted  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Bank  was  estab- 
lished, by  statute  6 William  and  Mary,  c.  20,  that  the  Bank  14  shall  not  deal  in  any 
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goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  (except  bullion),  or  purchase  any  lands  or  revenues  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  or  advance  or  lend  to  their  Majesties,  their  heirs  or  successors) 
any  sura  or  sums  of  money  by  way  of  loan  or  anticipation,  or  any  part  or  partsy 
branch  or  branches,  fund  or  funds  of  the  revenue,  now  granted  or  belonging,  or  here- 
after to  be  granted  to  their  Majesties,  their  heirs  and  successors,  other  than  such  fund 
or  funds,  part  or  parts,  branch  or  branches  of  the  said  revenue  only,  on  which  a credit 
of  loan  is  or  shall  be  granted  by  Parliament.11 

Among  the  works  introductory  to  and  having  reference  to  this  subject  were : — 

The  Tradesman’s  Jewel ; or,  a Safe,  Easie,  Speedy,  and  Effectual 
Means  for  the  Incredible  Advancement  of  Trade,  and  Multiplication  of 
Riches,  &, c.,  by  making  Bills  become  current  instead  of  Money.  (By 
W.  Potter.)  4to.  London,  1659. 

An  Expedient  for  taking  away  all  Impositions,  and  for  raising  a Reve- 
nue without  Taxes,  by  creating  Banks  for  the  Encouragement  of  Trade. 
By  Francis  Cradocke,  Merchant.  4to.  London,  1660. 

Proposals  to  the  King  and  Parliament ; or  a Large  Model  of  a Bank, 
showing  how  the  Fund  of  a Bank  may  be  made  without  Charge  or  any 
Hazard,  that  may  give  out  Bills  of  Credit  to  a vast  Extent,  &c.  By 
Matthew  Lewis,  D.  D.  4to.  London,  1678. 

A Short  Account  of  the  intended  Bank  of  England.  4to.  London, 
1694. 

This  tract  was  written  by  Michael  Godfrey,  Esq.,  first  Deputy-Governor  of  the 
Bank,  and  one  of  the  most  active  coadjutors  of  Paterson  in  its  formation. 

A Proposal  for  a National  Bank,  consisting  of  Land,  or  any  other 
valuable  Securities  or  Depositums,  &c.  By  Robert  Murray,  Gent . 
4to.  London,  1695. 

Several  Assertions  proved  in  order  to  create  Another  Species  of 
Money  than  Gold.  8vo.  * London,  1696. 

For  a remarkable  passage  in  this  tract  (which  was  written  by  John  Asgill,  Esq., 

M.  P.),  having  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  Economists,  see  p.  9. 

Anglise  Tutamen,  or  the  Safety  of  England  ; being  an  Account  of  the 
Banks,  Lotteries,  Mines,  Diving,  Draining,  Metallic,  Salt,  Linen,  Lifting, 
and  sundry  other  Engines,  and  many  Pernicious  Projects  now  on  foot, 
tending  to  the  Destruction  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  the  Impover- 
ishing of  this  Realm.  By  a Person  of  Honor.  4to.  London,  1695. 

This  is  a curious  tract.  It  shows  that  the  public  were  then  infected  with  the  same 
mania  for  all  sorts  of  quackish  schemes  that  attained  to  such  a height  in  1722,  and,  a , 
century  later,  in  1825. 

Conferences  on  the  Public  Debts  by  the  Wednesdays  Club  in  Friday 
Street  (By  Mr.  William  Paterson.)  4to.  London,  1695. 

This  tract  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

The  accounts  of  Paterson  are  obscure  and  contradictory.  He  was  a native  of  the 
parish  of  Tinwald,  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  in  1660;  but  of  his 
early  life  and  adventures  little  appears  to  be  known.  Burnet  says  he  was  ua  man  of 
no  education”  (History  of  His  Own  Times,  III.  217,  ed.  1753) ; but  other  accounts 
say  he  was  bred  for  the  Church,  and  he  must  have  been  a person  of  some  considera- 
tion, having  more  than  once  represented  Dumfries  in  the  Scotch  Parliament,  He 
visited,  though  the  reason  for  his  doing  so  is  not  clear,  the  West  Indies  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career;  and  he  has  been  represented  as  having  associated  with  the  Buc- 
caneers, and  learned  from  them  his  habits  of  daring  enterprise  (Burnet,  ubi  supra). 

Of  his  talents  no  donbt  can  be  entertained ; and  not  long  after  founding  the  Bank  of 
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England,  he  projected  the  ill-fated  colony  at  Darien  (see  p.  87).  The  failure  of  this 
project  involved  Paterson  in  very  heavy  losses ; but  such,  according  to  Anderson,  was 
the  opinion  of  his  merits  and  services  entertained  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
they  voted  him,  in  1713,  £ 18,241  10s.  10 as  a compensation  for  his  losses  (Ander- 
son, anno  1695).  This  account  corresponds  ill  with  the  statements  of  those  who  repre- 
sent Paterson  as  surviving  the  Darien  scheme  for  many  years,  pitied  and  respected,  bat 
totally  neglected,  by  his  countrymen. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Office  of  Land  Credit  declared  in  a Deed. 
By  Hugh  Chamberlen,  M.  D.,  and  others.  Enrolled  in  Chancery,  A.  D. 
1696.  12mo.  London,  1698. 

In  1696,  daring  the  great  recoinage,  the  Bank  was  involved  in  considerable  difficul- 
ties, and  was  even  compelled  to  suspend  payment  of  her  notes,  which  were  at  a heary 
disco  ant  Owing,  however,  to  the  judicious  conduct  of  the  Directors,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  government,  the  Bank  got  over  the  crisis.  But  it  was  at  the  same  tirtie  judged 
expedient,  in  order  to  place  her  in  a situation  the  better  to  withstand  any  adverse  cir- 
cumstances that  might  afterwards  occur,  to  increase  her  capital  from  d£  1*200,000  to 
£ 2,201.1 71.  In  1708,  the  Directors  undertook  to  pay  off  and  cancel  one  million  and 
a half  of  exchequer  bills  they  had  circulated  two  years  before  at  per  cent.,  with  the 
interest  on  them,  amounting  in  all  to  £ 1,775,028 ; which  increased  the  permanent  debt 
dne  by  the  public  to  the  Bank,  including  £ 400,000  then  advanced  in  consideration  of 
renewal  of  the  charter,  to  £ 3,375,028,  for  which  they  were  allowed  6 per  cent.  The 
Bank  capital  was  then  also  doubled  or  increased  to  £4,402,343.  But  the  year  1708  is 
chiefly  memorable,  in  the  history  of  the  Bank,  for  the  act  that  was  then  passed,  which 
declared,  that,  daring  the  continuance  of  the  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  u it 
should  not  be  lawful  for  any  body  politic,  erected  or  to  be  erected,  other  than  the  said 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  any  other  persons  whatsoever, 
united  or  to  be  united  in  covenants  or  partnership,  exceeding  the  number  of  six  per- 
sons, in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sum 
or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  in  any  less  time  than 
six  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof.”  This  proviso,  which  had  a powerful  opera- 
tion on  banking  in  England,  is  said  to  have  been  elicited  by  the  Mine- Adventure  Com- 
pany having  commenced  banking  business,  and  begun  to  issue  notes. 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  imagined,  from  the  private  banking  companies  in  the 
metropolis  not  issuing  notes,  that  they  were  legally  incapacitated  from  doing  so.  But 
the  clause  in-the  act  of  1708,  which  has  been  the  only  restriction  on  the  issue  of  notes, 
applied  generally  to  all  England,  and  bad  no  peculiar  reference  to  London.  The  fact 
that  banks  with  six  or  fewer  partners  have  not  issued  notes  in  the  metropolis,  as  well 
as  in  the  provinces,  is,  therefore,  ascrib&ble  either  to  their  beipg  aware  that  their  notes 
would  obtain  no  considerable  circulation  concurrently  with  those  of  a great  association 
like  the  Bank  of  England,  or  from  their  believing  that  their  issue  would  not  be  prof- 
itable. 

Money  and  Trade  Considered,  with  a Proposal  for  Supplying  the 
Nation  with  Money.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1705. 

This  tract  was  written  by  John  Law,  of  Lanriston,  the  founder  of  the  Mississippi 
scheme,  of  which,  indeed,  it  contains  the  germ.  It  was  reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  1760, 
in  12mo. 

Report  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  State  of  the  Coinage.  4to.  Lon- 
don, 1717. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  in  this  report,  the  value  of  the  guinea  was  re- 
duced from  21s.  6 d.  to  21s. ; but  being  still  over-valued,  as  compared  with  silver,  about 
l£f  per  cent.,  gold  continued  to  be  the  principal  currency  of  the  country,  and  silver 
coins  of  standard  weight  and  purity  were  either  melted  down  or  exported.  (Liverpool 
on  Coin,  p.  85.) 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Establishment,  Progress,  and  State  of 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  ; and  of  the  Several  Attempts  that  have  been  made 
against  it,  and  the  Several  Interruptions  and  Inconveniences  which  the 
Company  has  encountered.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1728. 
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This  tract  was  published  the  year  subsequent  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland ; and  is  chiefly,  in  fact,  occupied  with  a prejudiced,  one-sided  account 
of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  latter.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  has  been  of  essential  service  to  the  part  of  the  empire  in  which 
it  is  established,  and  has  served  as  a model  for  the  numerous  banks  since  established  in 
Scotland,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  lay 
before  the  reader  the  following  brief  notice  of  its  history. 

The  Bank  of  England  having  been  projected  by  a Scotchman  (Mr.  Paterson),  it 
was  but  fair  that  the  Bank  of  Scotland  should  be  projected  by  an  Englishman,  and 
such  was  the  fact,  Mr.  John  Holland  • merchant  of  London,  being  its  founder.  It  was 
established  by  act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  (William  III.,  Pari.  1,  $ 5)  in  1695. 
by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  Its  original 
capital  was  £ 1,200,000  Scotch,  or  £ 100,000  sterling ; distributed  in  shares  of  £ 1,000 
Scotch,  or  £ 83  6s.  8 d.  each.  The  act  exempted  the  capital  of  the  bank  from  all 
public  burdens,  and  gave  it  the  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  in  Scotland  for  twenty- 
one  years.  The  objects  for  which  the  bank  was  instituted,  and  its  mode  of  manage- 
ment, were  intended  to  be,  and  have  been,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  responsibility  of  the  shareholders  was  and  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  their  shares. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  was  increased  to  £ 200,000,  in  1744  ; and  was  enlarged  by 
subsequent  acts  of  Parliament,  the  last  of  which  (44  George  III.,  c.  23)  was  passed 
in  1804,  to  £ 1,500,000,  its  present  amount.  Of  this  sum,  £1,000,000  has  been  paid 
up.  The  last-mentioned  act  directed  that  all  sums  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
should  henceforth  be  rated  in  sterling  money,  that  the  former  mode  of  dividing  bank 
stock  by  shares  should  be  discontinued,  and  that,  for  the  future,  it  should  be  trans- 
ferred in  any  sums  or  parcels.  On  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707,  the  Bank 
of  Scotland  undertook  the  recoinage,  and  effected  the  exchange  of  the  currency  in 
Scotland ; it  was  also  the  organ  of  government  in  the  issue  of  the  new  silver  coinage 
in  1817. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  the  only  Scotch  bank  constituted  by  act  of  Parliament 
It  began  to  establish  branches  in  1696,  and  issued  notes  for  £ 1 so  early  as  1704.  The 
bank  also  began  at  a very  early  period  to  receive  deposits  on  interest,  and  to  grant 
credit  on  cash  accounts  ; a minute  of  the  directors,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing the  latter,  being  dated  so  far  back  as  1729.  It  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  introduced  and  established  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Scotch  banking 
system,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  is  probably  superior  to  any  other  hitherto 
established.  Generally  speaking,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  has  always  been  conducted  on 
sound  and  liberal  principles,  and  has  been  productive,  both  directly  and  as  an  example 
to  other  banking  establishments,  of  much  public  advantage. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the  act  of  William  III.,  establishing  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  declared  that  all  foreigners  who  became  partners  in  the  bank  should,  by  do- 
ing ho,  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  naturalized  Scotchmen.  After  being  for  a 
long  time  forgotten,  this  clause  was  taken  advantage  of  in  1818,  when  several  aliens 
acquired  property  in  the  bank  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  naturalization.  But, 
after  being  suspended,  the  privilege  was  finally  cancelled  in  1822. 

Money  answers  all  Things : or  an  Essay  to  make  Money  sufficiently 
Plentiful  amongst  all  Ranks  of  People,  and  increase  our  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Trade,  &c.  By  Jacob  Vanderlint.  8vo.  London,  1734. 

Dugnld  Stewart  has  referred  to  this  tract  in  the  appendix  to  his  Life  of  Adam 
8mith,  and  has  quoted  from  it  some  passages  illustrative  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
mercial freedom,  which  he  says  M will  bear  a comparison,  both  in  point  of  good  sense 
and  of  liberality,  with  what  was  so  ably  urged  by  Hume  twenty  years  afterwards  in  hia 
Essay  on  the  Jealousy  of  Trade.”  Vanderlint  closes  his  tract  with  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  existing  taxes,  and  the  substitution  in  their  stead  of  a terri- 
torial tax,  an  idea  borrowed  from  Locke,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Economists. 

• It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  any  such 
statement  The  fact  of  the  bank  being  established  by  Holland  is  mentioned  expressly 
iu  die  above,  and  in  other  contemporary  publications,  and  in  the  records  of  the  bank. 
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Tables  of  English  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  with  their  Weights,  Intrin- 
sic Values,  Ac.  By  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.  1 vol.  4to.  London,  1745. 

Mr.  Folkes  having  died  in  1754,  a new  and  mnch  improved  edition  of  these  valuable 
tables,  illustrated  with  numerous  plates  of  coins,  edited  by  Dr.  Andrew  Giiford,  wu 
published  in  1 vol.  4to.  London,  1763. 

An  Historical  Account  of  English  Money,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  S.  M.  Leake,  Esq.,  Clarenceux  King  at  Arms. 
Second  Edition,  with  great  Additions  and  Improvements.  1 vol.  8vo. 
London,  1745. 

A third  edition  of  this  valuable  treatise,  with  some  supplementary  matter,  was  pub- 
lished in  8vo.  London,  1793. 

A Discourse  concerning  the  Currency  of  the  British  Plantations  in 
America,  especially  with  regard  to  their  Paper  Money.  8vo.  Boston, 
1740 ; reprinted  at  London  in  1751. 

This  essay  is  especially  valuable  for  the  ample  information  which  it  gives  respecting 
the  paper  currency  of  the  American  colonies,  and  also  for  the  soundness  of  its  prin- 
ciples. The  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  paper,  and  the  mischiefs  of  which  it  is  pro- 
ductive, are  set  in  a very  striking  light. 

An  Essay  towards  an  Historical  Account  of  Irish  Coins,  and  of  the 
Currency  of  Foreign  Monies  in  Ireland  ; with  an  Appendix.  By  James 
Simon,  of  Dublin,  Merchant,  F.  R.  S.  1 *vol.  4to.  Dublin,  17*49. 

A very  excellent  judge,  the  Bev.  Rogers  Ruding,  has  said  that  Simon’s  wort  is 
“ the  most  valuable  of  aU  publications  on  the  coinage  of  any  part  of  the  United  Em- 
pire.” (Annals,  1. 11.  Orig.  4to  ed.) 

An  Essay  on  Money  and  Coins.  By  Joseph  Harris,  Esq.,  Assay 
Master  of  the  Mint.  Two  Parts.  1 vol.  8vo.  London,  1757  - 58. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  treatises  on  money  and  coins  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. 

Reflections  on  Coin  in  General,  on  the  Coins  of  Gold  and  Silver  in 
Great  Britain  in  particular,  on  those  Metals  .as  Merchandise  ; and  also 
on  Paper  passing  as  Money.  4to.  London,  1762. 

This  tract  contains,  within  a brief  space,  a singularly  clear  and  neat  summaty  of  As 
principles  that  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the  issue  of  coins.  It  also  shows  the  cause, 
arising  from  the  over-valuation  of  gold  as  compared  with  silver,  why  silver  coins  of 
full  weight  were  melted  down  and  exported ; and  it  further  shows  the  advantage  of 
using  only  one  metal,  and  that  the  most  precious,  for  the  standard  of  the  currency, 
and  of  employing  paper  as  a substitute  for  gold. 

Snelling’s  Works,  viz. : — 

1.  A View  of  the  Silver  Coin  and  Coinage  of  England  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  the  Present  Time,  with  Plates.  Folio.  London,  1762. 

2.  A View  of  the  Gold  Coin  and  Coinage  of  England  from  Henry 
III.  to  the  Present  Time,  with  Plates.  Folio.  London,  1763. 

3.  A View  of  the  Copper  Coin  and  Coinage  of  England,  with  Plates. 
Folio.  London,  1766. 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  Gold  and  Silver  Computations,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded that  of  the  Price  of  Money,  the  Proportion  in  Value  between 
Gold  and  Silver,  A c.  8vo.  London.  1766. 

5.  A View  of  the  Coins  at  this  time  current  throughout  Europe,  ex- 
hibiting the  Figures  of  more  than  300  on  25  Copperplates,  Ac.  8vo. 
London,  1766. 
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6.  Miscellaneous  Views  of  the  Coins  struck  by  English  Princes  in 
France,  Counterfeit  Sterlings,  &c.,  with  Plates.  Folio.  London,  1769. 

7.  A View  of  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Use  of  Jettons  or  Counters, 
&c.,  with  Plates.  Folio.  London,  1769. 

8.  A Supplement  to  Mr.  Simon's  Essay  on  Irish  Coins.  (2  plates  and 
8 pages  letterpress.)  4to.  London,  1770. 

9.  A View  of  the  Silver  Coin  and  Coinage  of  Scotland  from  Alex- 
ander I.  to  the  Union  of  the  Two  Kingdoms,  with  Plates.  Folio.  Lon- 
don. 1774. 

This  work  was  published  after  Snelling’s  death. 

Snelling  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  namismatical  writers  that  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. His  works  are  all  valuable,  and  indeed  indispensable  to  every  good  collection. 
Original  copies  of  some  of  them  have  become  rather  rare. 

The  Connection  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  English  Coins,  deduced 
from  Observations  on  Saxon  Weights  and  Money.  By  William  Clarke, 
M.  A.  1 vol.  4to.  London,  1767. 

There  is  in  this  work  (pp.  54-65)  a very  good  account  of  the  ancient  trade  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Mr.  Clarke  was  father  to  the  celebrated  traveller,  Dr.  Clarke. 

Considerations  on  Money,  Bullion,  and  Foreign  Exchange  ; being  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  the  British  Coinage.  8vo.  London, 
1772. 

Observations  on  the  Present  State  (1730)  of  our  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins.  By  the  late  John  Conduit,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Master  of  the  Mint ; 
from  an  Original  Manuscript  formerly  in  the  Possession  of  the  late  Dr. 
Swift.  8vo.  London,  1774. 

A Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Legality  of  the  Proceedings  consequent  to 
the  late  Gold  Act  8vo.  London,  1774. 

Precipitation  and  Fall  of  Messrs.  Douglas,  Heron,  and  Co.,  late 
Bankers,  Ayr.  1 vol.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1778. 

The  bank  of  Messrs.  Douglas,  Heron,  & Co.  commenced  business  at  Ayr  in  Novem- 
ber, 1769,  and  had  branches  in  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries.  Dr.  Smith  has  shortly,  but 
satisfactorily,  explained  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  its  ruin  (Wealth  of  Nations, 
P- 137).  It  suspended  payments  on  the  25th  of  June,  1772,  when,  though  it  had  not 
been  three  years  in  operation,  and  though  its  paid-up  capital  amounted  to  only 
£ 126,000  (80  per  cent,  of  £ 160,000),  it  nad  incurred  obligations  for  no  less  than 
•£800,000,  viz.  £ 600,000  of  debt  accumulated  in  London,  and  £200,000  of  outstand- 
ing notes. 

The  large  private  fortunes  of  the  partners  enabled  them  in  the  end  to  discharge  all 
claims  upon  the  bank.  The  whole  loss  incurred,  before  its  affairs  were  finally  wound 
up,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  about  £400,000. 

An  Essay  on  Medals ; or  an  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Coins  and  Medals,  especially  those  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Britain.  By  John  Pinkerton.  1st  ed.  2 vols.  8vo.  London,  1784. 
3d  and  best  ed.  2 vols.  8vo.  London,  1808. 

This  work,  though  deformed  by  the  dogmatism  and  self-conceit  of  the  author,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  publications  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Pinkerton  is  said  to 
have  been  under  considerable  obligations  in  getting  up  this  book  to  his  learned  friends, 
Mr.  Douce,  and  Mr.  Southgate  of  the  British  Museum. 

Numismata  Scotice,  or  a Series  of  the  Scottish  Coinage  from  the 
Beign  of  William  the  Lion  to  the  Union.  By  Adam  de  Cardonnel, 
F.A.S.  1vol.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1786. 
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Remarks  on  the  Coinage  of  England  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times,  with  a View  to  point  out  the  Causes  of  the  present  Scarcity  of 
Silver  Coin,  &c.  By  Walter  Merrey.  8vo.  Nottingham,  1789. 

Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  By  Alexander 
Allardyce,  Esq.,  M.  P.  4to.  London,  1798. 

Thoughts  upon  a New  Coinage  of  Silver,  more  especially  as  it  relates 
to  the  Alteration  in  the  Division  of  the  Pound  Troy.  By  a Banker.  8vo. 
London,  1798. 

A Proposal  for  Restoring  the  Ancient  Constitution  of  the  Mint,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  Expense  of  Coinage,  By  the  Rev.  Rogers  Ruding, 
B.  D.  (Author  of  the  44  Annals  of  the  Coinage.”)  8vo.  London,  1799. 

Written  to  recommend  the  imposition  of  a seignorage  on  the  coin.  But  the  eircum- 
etance  of  the  expense  of  the  coinage  being  defrayed  by  the  public,  though  an  im prov- 
ident arrangement,  was  not,  as  Mr.  Ruding  appears  to  suppose,  the  principal  cause 
of  the  scarcity  and  degraded  state  of  the  silver  coin;  that,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
was  mainly  occasioned  by  the  over- valuation  of  gold. 

Observations  on  the  Establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  on 
the  Paper  Circulation  of  the  Country.  By  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart. 
8vo.  London,  1797. 

An  able  tract  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  restriction.  The  author,  however,  dearly 
perceived  that  the  value  of  bank-notes  could  not  be  maintained,  when  the  obligation  to 
pay  them  on  demand  was  done  away,  unless  they  were  issned  in  moderate  quantities  ; 
and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend,  in  the  view  of  guarding  against  abuse,  and 
their  depreciation  from  excess,  that  the  maximum  amount  of  notes  which  the  Bank 
should  be  allowed  to  issue  should  be  fixed  by  law  at  a sum  not  materially  greater  than 
the  amount  then  in  circulation. 

A Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  on  the  Influence  of  the  Stop- 
page of  Issues  in  Specie  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  Prices  of  Pro- 
visions and  other  Commodities.  By  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.,  M.  P.  2d  ed. 
with  Notes  and  a Preface.  8vo.  London,  1801. 

Mr.  Boyd  contends  in  his  letter  “ that  a great  increase  of  Bank-notes  has  taken 
place  since  February,  1797 ; that  such  an  increase  could,  not  have  happened  in  the 
same  period,  if  the  Bank  had  been  bound  to  observe  the  fundamental  principles  of  its 
institution,  namely  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie  on  demand ; and  that  there  is  the  highest 
probability  that  the  increase  of  Bank-notes  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  me  in 
the  price  of  commodities  and  every  species  of  exchangeable  value.”  (p.  7.)  Sundry 
answers  were  made  to  Mr.  Boyd's  tract,  bat  of  these  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than 
refer  to 

Observations  on  the  Publication  of  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.,  M.  P.  By  Sir 
Francis  Baring,  Bart.  8vo.  London,  1801. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  contends  in  this  tract  that  the  additions  made  by  the  Bank 
to  her  issues  in  the  period  since  the  restriction,  had  not  been  greater  than  were  re- 
quired by  circumstances ; and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  they  could  have  the  effects 
ascribed  to  them  by  Mr.  Boyd. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Henry  Thornton,  Esq.,  M.  P.  1 vol.  8vo.  London,  1802. 

This  work  contains  a greater  amount  of  practical  and  useful  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  pecuniary  transactions  carried  on  in  the  country,  than  had  ever  previously 
been  communicated  to  the  public.  Its  author,  having  been  long  a director  and  also  gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  placed  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  acquiring 
accurate  information  respecting  the  various  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  His  position 
appears,  however,  to  have  biased,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  his  judgment;  Iris 
statements  and  reasonings  have  an  evident  leaning  in  favor  of  the  Bank,  and  being  in- 
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tended  to  vindicate  the  policy  of  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  from  the  objections 
5f  Mr.  Boyd  and  others. 

The  Utility  of  Country  Banks  Considered.  8vo.  London,  1802. 
Thoughts  on  the  Effects  of  the  Bank  Restrictions.  By  Lord  King. 
1st  ed.  8vo.  London,  1803.  The  2d.  ed.  enlarged,  with  some  Re- 
marks on  the  Coinage.  8vo.  London,  1804. 

At  the  time  when  this  tract  was  published,  the  circumstances  which  determine  the 
Yftlue  of  paper  money,  though  they  had  been  well  explained  by  Adam  Smith  and 
others,  were  not  generally  understood.  The  Restriction  Act  was  comparatively  recent; 
and  the  fall  of  the  exchange  and  the  rise  in  the  mint  price  of  bullion  from  1799  down- 
wards had  been  ascribed  by  Mr.  Thornton  and  various  practical  authorities  to  the  in- 
fluence of  deficient  harvests,  war  expenditure,  and  other  circumstances  unconnected 
with  the  issue  of  paper.  It  was,  therefore,  of  great  importance,  with  a view  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  public  and  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  really  determine  the  value  of  paper  money,  and  the  tests  by  which  its  de- 
preciation may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  should  be  clearly  stated , and  this  Lord 
King  did  in  the  tract  now  referred  to. 

Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  the  State  of  Ireland, 
as  to  its  Circulating  Paper,  its  Specie,  and  Current  Coin.  June,  1804. 

Observations  upon  the  State  of  Currency  in  Ireland,  and  upon  the 
Course  of  Exchange  between  Dublin  and  London.  By  Henry  Parnell, 
Esq.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bart.).  8vo.  Dublin,  1804. 

In  this  tract  Mr.  Parnell  directs  the  reader’s  attention  to  a fact,  established  in  the 
clearest  manner  by  the  returns  laid  before  the  committee,  which  is  equally  striking  and 
conclusive.  It  appears  that  while  the  exchange  between  London  and  Dublin,  where 
Bank  paper  only  was  in  circulation,  was  ten  per  cent  against  Ireland,  the  exchange 
between  London  and  Belfast,  which  had  a metallic  currency,  was  about  three  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  Ireland  ! And  there  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  internal  exchange  between 
Dublin  and  Belfast  equally  in  favor  of  the  latter  and  against  the  former ! Is  it  pos- 
sible to  imagine  any  thing  more  decisive  of  the  question  ? 

An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Commercial  Exchanges,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Exchange  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; with  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Practical  Effects  of  the  Bank  Restrictions.  By  John 
Leslie  Foster,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1804. 

In  this  very  able  treatise  Mr.  Foster  gives  the  earliest  explanation  of  the  real  nature 
and  influence  of  absentee  expenditure  that  we  have  met  with. 

A Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  in  a Letter  to  the  King 
(George  III.),  by  Charles,  Earl  of  Liverpool.  1 vol.  4to.  Oxford,  1805. 

In  179S,  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  recommending  a 
new  copper  coinage,  a committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  appointed  to  inquire  gener- 
ally into  the  state  of  the  coins,  the  constitution  of  the  mint,  &c.  The  first  Earl  of  Liv- 
erpool was  a member  of  this  committee,  and  prepared  the  draft  of  a report  to  be  laid 
bv  them  before  his  Majesty;  but  though  printed,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  report 
floes  not  appear  to  have" been  made,  and  the  draft  was  subsequently  thrown  by  his 
Lordship  into  its  present  form.  It  is  a work  of  great  and  deserved  authority;  and  com- 
prises in  a reasonable  compass  a greater  amount  of  information  respecting  the  coins  of 
the  kingdom,  and  a more  comprehensive  and  elaborate  exposition  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  coinage  should  be  conducted,  than  is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
publication.  The  present  mint  regulations,  which  work  extremely  well,  were  adopted 
in  exact  conformity  with  the  suggestions  offered  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  this  treatise. 

The  High  Price  of  Bullion  a Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Bank- 
Notes.  By  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1810. 

The  fourth  and  best  edition  of  this  tract,  published  in  1811,  has  an  appendix  in 
which  Mr.  Ricardo  has  successfully  vindicated  some  of  his  statements  from  objections 
that  had  been  made  to  them  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  produced  on  the  National  Currency  and 
Rates  of  Exchange  by  the  Bank  Restriction  Bill,  explaining  the  Cause  of 
the  High  Price  of  Bullion,  &c.  By  Robert  Mushet,  of  His  Majesty’s 
Mint  8vo.  London,  1810. 

Thongh  posterior  to  Mr.  Ricardo’s  Letters,  this  tract  preceded  the  publication  of  the 
Bullion  Report  It  is  sound  and  able ; showing  that  the  currency  was  depreciated 
from  excess,  and  that  that  depreciation  was  the  cause  of  the  high  market  price  of  bul- 
lion, and  of  the  fall  of  the  exchange. 

The  Bullion  Report,  1810  ; Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Cause  of  the  High  Price  of 
Gold  Bullion,  &c. 

Observations  on  the  Principles  which  regulate  the  Course  of  Ex- 
change, and  on  the  Present  Depreciated  State  of  the  Currency.  By 
William  Blake,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  London,  1810. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  pamphlets  to  which  the  bullion  controversy  gave  birth. 
It  contains  a masterly  exposition  of  a most  important,  but  at  the  same  time  complex 
and  difficult  subject.  Mr.  Blake  has  enumerated  the  various  circumstances,  whether 
arising  out  of  the  state  of  trade  or  of  the  currency,  that  determine  the  “course  of  ex- 
change ” ; and  he  has  traced  with  eqn&l  skill  and  sagacity  the  mode  in  which  they 
operate,  and  set  their  respective  and  combined  influence  in  the  clearest  light. 

The  Question  respecting  the  Depreciation  of  the  Currency  Stated  and 
Examined.  By  .William  Huskisson,  Esq.,  M.  P.  8vo.  London,  1810. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  tract,  the  doctrines  in  it  being  identical  with  those  of  Mr. 
Ricardo,  Mr.  Mnshet,  Mr.  Blake,  and  the  Bullion  Report  But  these  have  nowhere 
been  stated  with  greater,  or  perhaps  equal  dearness,  and  in  a way  so  likely  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  public  attention. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  By 
Charles  Bosanquet,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1810. 

Many  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  in  this  pamphlet  appear  to  be  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  those  in  the  Bullion  Report ; and  as  Mr.  Bosanquet,  who  was  an  eminent 
merchant,  represented  them  as  having  been  deduced  from  a careful  examination  of  the 
theoretical  notions  of  the  Committee  by  the  test  of  experiment  and  observation,  they 
were  well  fitted  to  make,  and  did  make,  a considerable  impression,  which,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  “ Practical  Observations  on  the  Report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee.”  By  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  181 1. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  controversial  essay  that  has  ever  appeared  on  any  disputed 
question  of  political  economy.  In  it  Mr.  Ricardo  met  Mr.  Bosanquet  on  his  own 
ground,  and  overthrew  him  with  his  own  weapons. 

Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Currency,  with  Observations 
on  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England.  By  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  8vo. 
London,  1816. 

In  this  tract  Mr.  Ricardo  brought  forward  his  ingenious  proposal  for  superseding  the 
use  of  gold  coin  by  making  bamc-notes  exchangeable  for  gold  bars  of  the  standard 
purity  at  the  mint  price  of  gold. 

Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain  and  its  Dependencies,  from  the  Ear- 
liest Period  of  Authentic  History,  to  the  End  of  the  Fiftieth  Year  of  His 
Majesty  King  George  III.  By  the  Rev.  Rogers  Ruding,  B.  D.  4 vols. 
4to.  London,  1817. 

A second  edition  of  this  elaborate  work  in  6 vols.  8vo,  with  a 4to  vol.  of  plates, 
bringing  down  the  history  to  1818,  was  published  in  1819.  Mr.  Ruding  died  in  l$*o, 
in  his  69th  year;  and  since  his  death  a new  edition  of  the  “ Annals  ” km  been  pub- 
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listed  in  3 rota.  4 to,  with  additional  notes,  tables,  and  plates,  under  the  superintendence 
of  J.  Y.  Akennan,  Esq. 

Reports  from  and  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committees  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  Expediency  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land resuming  Cash  Payments.  Folio.  1819. 

Elementary  Thoughts  on  the  Bullion  Question,  the  National  Debt,  the 
Resources  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  8vo.  Barnstaple,  1820. 

“ The  correct  views  on  the  Bullion  question,  and  some  other  points  of  the  science  of 
Political  Economy,  are  neatly  explained  in  a small  work  which  the  author  has  sent  me 
in  print,  but  which  he  says  he  does  not  mean  to  publish.  I have,  however,  advised 
him  to  publish  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  I think  he  will  do  so.”  (Private  letter  of  Mr. 
Bicardo.) 

A Series  of  Tables  exhibiting  the  Gain  and  Loss  to  the  Fundholder 
arising  from  the  Fluctuations  in  the  Value  of  the  Currency  from  1800 
to  1821.  By  Robert  Mushet,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1826. 

Reports  from  and  Evidence  taken  before  Select  Committees  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  Promissory  Notes  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  Currency.  By  Thomas  Tooke, 
Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  2d  ed.  8vo.  London,  1826. 

Elementary  Propositions  on  the  Currency.  By  Henry  Drummond, 
Esq.  3d  ed.  with  Additions.  8vo.  London,  1826. 

An  Attempt  to  explain  from  Facts  the  Effect  of  the  Issues  of  the 
Bank  of  England  upon  its  own  Interests,  Public  Credit,  and  Country 
Banks.  By  Robert  Mushet,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1826. 

Observations  on  Paper  Money,  Banking,  Overtrading,  &c.  By  Sir 
Henry  Parnell,  Bart.,  M.  P.  8vo.  London,  1827. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  Banking,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Country  Banks,  the  Joint-Stock  Banks,  &c.  By  James  William 
GilbarL  8vo.  London,  1827. 

An  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  Bank  Stock,  the  London  and  Coun- 
try Bankers,  and  the  Public  in  General,  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  8vo.  London,  1828. 

A Letter  to  Lord  Grenville  on  the  Effect  ascribed  to  the  Resumption 
of  Cash  Payments  on  the  Value  of  the  Currency.  By  Thomas  Tooke, 
Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  London,  1829. 

On  the  Currency  in  Connection  with  the  Com  Trade,  and  on  the  Com 
Laws,  in  a Second  Letter  to  Lord  Grenville.  By  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq., 
F.  R.  S.  8vo.  London,  1829. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Cost  of  Obtaining  Money,  and  on  seme  Effects 
of  Private  and  Government  Paper  Money.  By  N.  W.  Senior,  Esq., 
A.  M.  8vo.  London,  1830. 

The  Universal  Cambist  and  Commercial  Instructor,  being  a full  and 
accurate  Treatise  on  the  Exchanges,  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures  of 
all  Trading  Nations  and  their  Colonies ; with  an  Account  of  their  Banks, 
Paper  Currencies,  &c.  By  Patrick  Kelly,  LL.  D.  2d  and  best  ed. 
2 vols.  4to.  London,  1831. 
vol.  i.  63  812 
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Historical  Sketch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  an  Examination  of 
the  Question  as  to  the  Prolongation  of  the  Exclusive  Privileges  of  that 
Establishment.  By  J.  R.  McCulloch,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1831. 

A Plain  Statement  of  the  Power  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the 
Use  it  has  made  of  it ; with  a Refutation  of  the  Objections  made  to  the 
Scotch  System  of  Banking,  and  a Reply  to  the  “ Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Bank  of  England.”  By  Sir  H.  Parnell,  Bart.,  M.  P.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1832. 

Lectures  on  the  Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  By  Edward  Cardwell,  D.  D.  1 vol.  8vo. 
Oxford,  1832. 

Report  from  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  inquire  into  the  Expediency  of  Renewing  the  Charter  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  into  the  System  on  which  the  Banks  of  Issue 
in  England  and  Wales  are  conducted.  Folio.  1832. 

The  History  and  Principles  of  Banking.  By  J.  W.  Gilbart,  Manager 
of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  1 vol.  8vo.  lsted.  London, 
1834  ; 2d  and  improved  ed.  London,  1835. 

The  History  of  Banking  in  Ireland.  By  J.  W.  Gilbart.  1 vol.  8vo. 
London,  1836. 

Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Joint- 
Stock  Banks,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  &c.  Folio.  1837. 

The  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Pressure  upon  the  Money  Market, 
with  a Statement  of  the  Action  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  1st  of 
October,  1833,  to  the  27th  of  December,  1836.  By  J.  Horsley  Palmer, 
Esq.  8vo.  London,  1837. 

A very  important  pamphlet,  written  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  most  experi- 
enced gentlemen  in  the  direction  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Reflections  suggested  by  a Perusal  of  J.  Horsley  PalmerV  Pamphlet 
on  the  “ Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Pressure  on  the  Money  Mar- 
ket.” By  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1837. 

Reply  to  the  Reflections,  &c.  of  Mr.  S.  Jones  Loyd,  on  the  Pamphlet 
entitled  “ Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Pressure  upon  the  Money 
Market.”  By  J.  Horsley  Palmer,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1837. 

A Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Melbourne,  on  the  Causes 
of  the  Recent  Derangement  in  the  Money  Market,  and  on  Bank  Reform. 
By  R.  Torrens,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  (Colonel  Torrens.)  8vo.  London,  1837. 

Further  Reflections  on  the  State  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Action  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  By  S.  Jones  Loyd,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1837. 

Thoughts  upon  the  Principles  of  Banks,  and  the  Wisdom  of  Legisla- 
tive Interference.  8vo.  London,  1837. 

One  of  the  best  tracts  in  opposition  to  interference  with  banking. 

The  History  of  Banking  in  America ; with  an  Inquiry  how  far  the 
Banking  Institutions  of  America  are  adapted  to  this  Country ; and  a 
Review  of  the  Causes  of  the  Recent  Pressure  on  the  Money  Market. 
By  J.  W.  Gilbart.  1 vol.  8vo.  London,  1837. 
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Remarks  on  some  Prevalent  Errors  with  Respect  to  Currency  and 
Banking.  By  G.  Warde  Norman,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1838. 

Money  and  its  Vicissitudes  in  Value,  as  they  affect  National  Industry 
and  Pecuniaiy  Contracts.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Rationale  of  Political 
Representation,”  &c.  (Samuel  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield.)  1 vol. 
8vo.  London,  1837. 

A Defence  of  Joint-Stock  Banks  and  Country  Issues.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Money  and  its  Vicissitudes  in  Value.”  8vo.  London,  1840. 

Remarks  on  the  Management  of  the  Circulation,  and  on  the  Condition 
and  Conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  Country  Issuers  during 
the  year  1839.  By  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1840. 

The  best  perhaps  of  Mr.  Loyd’s  tracts. 

A Letter  to  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  By  S.  J.  Loyd,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1840. 

Effects  of  the  Administration  of  the  Bank  of  England.  A Second 
Letter  to  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  By  S.  J.  Loyd,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1840. 

A Letter  to  Charles  Wood,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  on  Money  and  the  Means  of 
Economizing  the  Use  of  it.  By  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.  6vo.  London, 1840. 

The  Silver  Coins  of  England  Arranged  and  Described,  with  Remarks 
on  British  Money  previous  to  the  Saxon  Dynasties.  (Illustrated  with  nu- 
merous Plates.)  By  Edward  Hawkins,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  1 vol.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1841. 

The  Modern  Cambist,  forming  a Manual  of  Foreign  Exchanges,  &c. 
By  William  Tate.  4th  ed.  1 vol.  8vo.  London,  1842. 

Letters  on  Currency.  Addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  F.  T.  Baring,  by 
J.  W.  Cowell,  Esq.,  B.  A.  8vo.  London,  1843. 

The  Currency  and  the  Country.  By  J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.  (a  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  England).  8vo.  London,  1843. 

A valuable  tract  in  favor  of  a single  bank  of  issne. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Currency  Principle,  the  Connection  of  the  Cur- 
rency with  Prices,  and  the  Expediency  of  a Separation  of  Issue  from 
Banking.  By  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  London,  1844. 

Decidedly  the  ablest  tract  in  opposition  to  the  recent  measure. 

Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  May  6th  and  20th,  1844,  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter, 
and  the  State  of  the  Law  respecting  Currency  and  Banking..  8vo. 
London,  1844. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Practical  Working  of  the  proposed  Arrangements 
for  the  Renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Regu- 
lation of  the  Currency,  & c.  By  Robert  Torrens,  Esq.  (Colonel  Tor- 
rens), F.  R.  S.  8vo.  London,  1844. 

Thoughts  on  the  Separation  of  the  Departments  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. By  SL  J.  Loyd,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1844. 

On  the  Regulation  of  Currencies,  And  the  Working  of  the  New  Bank 
Charter  Act,  &c.  By  John  Fullarton,  Esq.  1vol.  8vo.  London,  1844. 
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BANK  STATISTICS. 

Maryland. 


Condition  of  the  Banks  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  January  5, 1852. 


Liabilities. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

DtpotiU.  Bank  Balance!. 

ProfU. 

Merchants'  Bank^  . 

$ 1,600,000 

• 373,970 

• 651,816 

• 358,504 

• 113,812 

Bank  of  Baltimore, 

. 1,900,000 

919,067 

460,070 

138,940 

46.950 

Union  Bank  of  Maryland, 

916,360 

182,560 

420,990 

296,179 

68.831 

Fanners  and  Planters’, 

600,625 

276,046 

338,415 

89,691  . 

60,414 

Mechanics'  Bank,  . 

694,378 

916,612 

651,469 

33,410 

104.446 

Commercial  and  Farmers’, 

. 612,660 

111,709 

366,697 

122,666 

115  154 

Western  Bank, . • 

400,000 

936,264 

299,066 

296,734 

40.064 

Fanners  and  Merchants1, 

. 393,560 

132,384 

183,993 

18,286 

35  891 

Chesapeake  Bank, 

311,473 

174,491 

344,502 

139,140 

63.273 

Marine  Bank,  • 

310,000 

78,992 

199,704 

10,680 

25,337 

Franklin  Bank, 

301,860 

70,467 

113,891 

4,793 

16,051 

CItiaens’  Bank,  . 

. 100,666 

78,224 

127,032 

5,068 

12,693 

Total  liabilities,  . . 

• 7,141,461 

#2,1(10,668 

• 4,059,657 

• 1,442,907 

• 702,659 

Rasotmcsa. 

Loam. 

as >- 

apocm. 

Baal  Batatas 

Bank 

Balancm.k 

Stocks, 

Merchants’  Bank,  . 

$2,243,294 

•396,773 

•25,000 

• 328,610 

• 9,424 

Bank  of  Baltimore, 

. 1,665,012 

252,428 

15,116 

132,480 

. . 

Union  Bank  of  Maryland, 

1,377,170 

157,310 

66,868 

912,543 

f30,9S4 

Farmers  and  Planters’  • 

. 1,085,680 

196,360 

, . 

81,094 

, 

Mechanics'  Bank,  . 

1,253,994 

128,061 

7,637 

140,466 

20 

Commercial  and  Farmers’, 

. 865,122 

189,830 

21,390 

100,313 

54,015 

Western  Bank,  • 

789,261 

940,797 

17,000 

152,060 

3,009 

Fanners  and  Merchants’, 

691,866 

90,690 

16,069 

36,341 

99.113 

Chesapeake  fknk, 

619,821 

136,600 

21,746 

168,506 

86.208 

Marine  Bank,  . . 

. 415,425 

71,060 

23,208 

61,162 

63.858 

Franklin  Bank, 

368,400 

47,316 

33,167 

27,458 

30,713 

dtiaana1  Bank,  • 

• 910,070 

61,470 

6,747 

15,354 

- - 

Total  resources,  . 

• 11,446,116 

• 1,967,666 

• 253,948 

#1,474,333 

• 386,341 

Comparative  Condition  of  the  Baltimore  Banks y 1847 - 1852. 


Liabilities. 

Jan.  1,  1847. 

Jan.  1,  184a 

Jan.  1,  1850. 

Jan.,  1851. 

Jan.,  ISO. 

Capital,  . 

• 6,969,330 

96,974,646 

• 6,975,794 

#7,101,015 

• 7,141,461 

drculaUen, 

• 1,990,640 

1,948,167 

2,073,587 

#^88,419 

2,150,668 

Deposits,  • 

3,367,732 

2,974,732 

3,340,410 

4,706,161 

4,059,657 

Bank  balances,  . 

. 969,013 

1,455,666 

1,622,690 

1,796,778 

1,442,907 

Undivided  profits,  . 

701,290 

631,590 

712,331 

658,108 

702.639 

Total  liabilities, 

• 13,988,005 

• 13,884,800 

• 15,224,712 

• 16,549,482 

• 15,527,332 

Resoueobe. 

Jan.  1, 1847. 

Jan.,  1849. 

Jan.,  189a 

Jan.,  1851. 

Jan.,  1SS2. 

Loans,  . 

• 10,746,533 

• 9,806,313 

• 10,958,352 

• 11,926,145 

• 11,443,115 

Specie  on  hand, . 

. 1,814,313 

1,806,909 

2,127,963 

2,361,204 

1,967,565 

Real  estate, 

379,467 

310,671 

271,384 

266,184 

253,948 

Bank  balances,  . 

. 1,006,796 

1,290,783 

1,134,320 

1,490,321 

1,474,383 

Stocks,  bonds,  foe., 

40,897 

669,124 

732,673 

616,628 

3S6.3U 

Total  resources, 

# 13,988,005 

• 13,884,800. 

• 15,224,712 

• 16,549,482 

# 15,527,353 

* Including  bank-notes.  t Including  1 14,000  bonus  for  charter  till  the  year  1960 
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Dividends  of  the  Baltimore  Banks , 1847-1851. 


1847. 

i84a 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1851. 

♦Merchants’  Hank, 

. 6 

6 

6 

7 

Jan.,  34 

July,  34 

Union  Hank,  .... 

6 

7 

6 

7 

11  34 

44  34 

Farmers  and  Planters’  Bank, 

. 7 

7 

7* 

8 

“ 4 

14  44 

Chesapeake  Bank,  . 

6 

6 

6* 

7 

ii 

“ 4 

Western  Bank,  .... 

. 6 

6 

6 

8 

44  4 

44  4 

♦Franklin  Bank,  . 

. 

6 

6 

6 

" 3 

44  3 

Farmers  and  Merchants'  Bank,  • 

• 

6 

7f 

April,  4 

Oct.,  4 

Marine  Bank,  .... 

7 

7 

64 

7 

11  34 

44  4 

Commercial  and  Farmers'  Bank, 

. 8 

8 

8 

8 

May,  5 

Nov.,  6 

♦ Bank  of  Baltimore, 

. 7* 

7 

7 

7 

June,  3 

Dec.,  3 

♦ Mechanics’  Bank, 

. 

7 

74 

8 

" 4 

44  4 

Michigan. 


Condition  of  the  Banks  in  Detroit , December  26,  1851. 


LlAlIUTXXfl. 

Capital . 

Deposits. 

Circulation. 

Due  Banks.  Profits. 

Michigan  State  Bank,  . 

. $161,578 

$ 175,637 

$ 189,438 

1,037 

$31,907 

Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Bank,  . 

. 327,580 

125,691 

33,480 

2,636 

317,534 

Peninsular  Bank, 

. 100,000 

206,860 

94,038 

1,634 

9,558 

Michigan  Insurance  Bank, 

. 182,070 

197,514 

290,632 

17,651 

16.086 

Tbtal  liabilities,  . . 

. $761,228 

$705,698 

$607,588 

$22,868 

$375,084 

Bbsourcbs. 

Loans, 

Specie. 

Bank 

Balances. 

Real 

Estate. 

Stocks , 
Mortgages^ 

4*' 

Michigan  State  Bank, 

$307,066 

$66,670 

$101,813 

$1,804 

$83,146 

Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Bank,  . 

. 447,230 

6,784 

17,306 

170,460 

165,040 

Peninsular  Bank,  .... 

. 124,274 

28,900 

77,460 

3,655 

177,800 

Michigan  Insurance  Bank,  . 

. 323,478 

68,890 

79,364 

17,606 

224,616 

Total  resources,  . 

$ 1,202,648 

. 160,244 

275,933 

193,025 

650,600 

Dbtboit  Banks.  — These  institutions,  comprising  all  the  bank  facilities  of  this 
city,  and  chiefly  of  the  State,  are  shown  to  be  by  thwr  several  statements  in  a sound 
and  healthy  condition  as  regarding  the  pnblic  interests,  and  as  excellent  interest-pay- 
ing investments  for  their  stockholders. 

Through  their  means  the  business  public  have  been  furnished  with  such  pecuniary 
facilities  as  it  has  been  in  their  power  to  grant ; but  it  is  obvious  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  them  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  legitimate  and 
healthy  demand  of  the  widely  increasing  industrial  interests  of  the  State.  The  pres- 
ence of  active  capital  to  be  invested  in  the  business  of  legitimate  banking,  at  least  to 
the  amount  of  that  already  so  invested,  is  now  urgently  required  by  the  interests  of 
this  community. 

When  men  energetically  and  prosperously  engaged  in  the  business  walks  of  life, 
such  as  merchants,  boat-builders,  founderymen,  engine-builders,  farmers,  butchers,  con- 
tractors, &c.,  find  themselves,  although  in  good  credit,  at  times,  and  often,  unable  to 
command  a few  hundred  or  a few  thousand  dollars  in  money,  it  is  a sure  sign  that 
more  banking  facilities  are  needed. 

The  banks  which  we  have  are  excellent  institutions,  doing  much  good ; their  power 
of  doing  more,  however,  is  of  course  circumscribed  to  their  means,  a great  portion  of 
which  has  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  negotiation  of  produce  paper,  drawn  at  short 
sight  on  Eastern  cities.  — Detroit  Daily  Advertiser . 


* In  addition  to  the  State  tax,  these  institutions  pay  the  city  taxes  levied  upon  bank  stock.  In  the 
other  cases  the  city  taxes  are  assessed  upon  the  individual  stock. 
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SAVINGS  BANK  STATISTICS 

Massachusetts. 


751 


Deposits , Loans,  <$•<;.,  of  the  Three  Savings  Banks  in  Boston ; and  the 
Aggregates  of  all  the  Savings  Banks  in  Massachusetts. 


May,  1861. 

Provident 
Inst  for 

Suffolk 
for  Saar 

East  Boston 
Savings 

AUmths 

State. 

Saving s. 

men , fc. 

Bank. 

Number  of  depositors, .... 

. 23,060 

4,826 

160 

86,537 

Amount  of  deposits, 

.13,842,960 

§1,061,877 

§20,191 

§ 15,564,068 

ImmsTMnm. 

Public  funds, 

§260,620* 

§63,000 

• • • 

§ 1,200,667 

Loans  on  public  funds,  . . . 

• ... 

• . • 

• • • 

28,200 

Bank  stock, 

. . 664,380 

209,130 

2,071 

2,824,678 

Loans  on  bank  stock,  ' • 

. 20,126 

• 6 e 

399,706 

Deposits  in  banks  on  interest, 

• • • 

4,362 

252,868 

Bailroad  stock,  . . . . . 

• • • 

• • • 

126,137 

Loans  on  railroad  stock, 

. . 86,926 

42,000 

2,600 

306,290 

Invested  in  real  estate,  .... 

. 42,066 

• s • 

§ • • 

100,864 

Loans  on  mortgages,  .... 

. . 842,518 

360,460 

• 7,200 

4,266 

Loans  to  counties  or  towns, 

220,501 

10,000 

Sea 

1,875,827 

Loans  on  personal  securitj, 

. 2,073,204 

432,260 

4,389 

4,662,128 

Cksb  on  hand,  

69,904 

10,730 

128 

232,186 

Total, 

§4,209,132 

§1,117,560 

§20,730 

§ 16,256,866 

Dividend  tor  last  year,  .... 

• 4 per  CL 

4 per  cL 

4 per  cl 

4.78  per  CL 

Average  for  five  years,  .... 

. . 8 " 

4f  “ 

n 

6.21  " 

Amount  last  year, 

. §126,660 

§33,668 

§366 

§643,470 

Annual  expenses, 

. . 12,6 66 

6,913 

290 

143,707 

Average  deposit  tor  each  depositor,  . 

. 167 

220 

134 

180 

Savings  Banks  in  the  Interior  Towns . 


Location. 

No.  of 
Depositors. 

Deposits. 

Location. 

No.  of 
Depositors . 

Deposits. 

Andover,  . 

MR 
• OOO 

§130,773 

Ware,  . . . 

91 

§7,270 

Danvers, 

. 26 6 

30,972 

Springfield, 

. 1,715 

304,047 

Gloucester, . 
Haverhill, 

227 

12,888 

Greenfield, 

751 

140,646 

1,815 

296,302 

Adams, 

. 30 

7,706 

Lawrence,  . . , 

. 466 

45,292 

Pittsfield, 

. 247 

32,072 

Lynn,  . 

992 

109,263 

Canton,  • 

. 228 

29,843 

Newburyport,  . . 

. 3,966 

725,600 

Co  basset, 

. 137 

25,720 

Salem,  . 

. 6,978 

1,239,747 

Dedham,  . 

. 1,716 

333,930 

Salisbury,  . . . 

. 976 

112,763 

Quincy,  . 

. 616 

80,364 

Cambridge,  . 

. 779 

111,936 

Roxbury,  . 

802 

130,967 

Charlestown,  . 

. 1,790 

300,790 

Weymouth,  . 

541 

96,246 

Concord,  . . 

. 1,399 

297, M7 

Fair  haven, . 

. 302 

90,037 

Framingham,  • 

. 276 

34,500 

Fall  River,  . 

3,471 

947,132 

Lowell  Institution, . 

. 4,733 

776,112 

New  Bedford,  . 

. 3,769 

978,486 

City  Savings,  Lowell, 

. 1,398 

230,147 

Taunton, 

930 

201,251 

Newton, . 

. 115 

7,618 

Hingham,  . 

. 1,376 

296,638 

Fitchburg, 

702 

84,998 

Plymouth, 

2,806 

465,090 

Lancaster, 

. 386 

46,571 

South  Sciluats,  . 

. 1,307 

123,594 

Southbridge, 

. 134 

12,542 

Warebam,  • 

464 

94,075 

Worcester, 

7,624 

1,219,548 

Barnstable, 

875 

217,902 

Northampton,  . • 

204 

23,068 

Nantucket, 

663 

174,847 

♦ Massachusetts  Slate  scrip.  t la  1848  an  extra  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  tor  previous  five  jean. 

1 About  0.28  per  cent,  of  deposit*. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Banking  in  Vermont.  — We  lately  noticed  the  passage  of  a general  banking-bill 
by  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  It  has  since  received  the  signature  of  the  Gover- 
nor. It  permits  the  formation  of  associations  for  banking  purposes  of  any  number  of 
persons  not  less  than  ten.  The  circulating  notes  are  to  be  provided  by  the  State  Treas- 
urer, upon  the  transfer  to  him  of  an  equal  amount  of  the  public  stocks  of  the  United 
States,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  or  Virginia ; such  stocks  to  be  made  equal  to  6 per 
cent,  stocks.  For  one  half  of  the  amount  of  the  circulation,  he  may  take  bonds  and 
mortgages  on  productive  real  estate,  at  not  exceeding  two  fifths  of  its  value,  exclusive 
of  the  buildings  thereon.  As  additional  security,  the  directors  and  stockholders  are  re- 
quired to  give  bonds,  equal  to  the  amount  of  notes  received  for  circulation,  to  make  up 
any  deficiency  in  case  the  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages  before  provided  shall  be  insof 
ficient.  All  associations  under  the  law  are  required  to  keep  their  notes  at  par  in  Bol- 
ton. Existing  banks  may  avail  themselves  of  the  provision  of  the  law,  upon  the  assent 
of  stockholders,  or  paying  off  such  stockholders  as  dissent. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  law.  As  it  stands,  it  is  a great  improvement  upon 
the  previous  banking  system  of  the  State,  but  would  be  much  better  by  the  omission  of 
the  feature  permitting  bonds  and  mortgages  to  be  taken  in  part  as  the  security  for  the 
circulation.  Under  judicious  management,  these  may  be  so  taken  as  ultimately  to  se- 
cure the  note-holder,*  though  experience  thus  far  has  proved  that  there  is  some  difficulty 
even  in  effecting  that.  But  security  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  perfection  in  a 
paper  currency.  Scarcely  secondary  to  it  is  immediate  convertibility,  and  bonds  and 
mortgages  are  but  an  awkward  contrivance  to  realize  that.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  a 
bank  to  redeem  its  notes,  its  stock  securities  can,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
immediately  realized,  and  applied  toward  the  redemption.  Not  so  with  the  other  de- 
scription of  security.  The  process  of  foreclosure  is  tedious,  and  liable  to  protracted 
delay,  and  though  the  note-holder  may  ultimately  lose  nothing  if  he  is  able  to 
hold  what  is  in  his  possession,  yet  he  may  suffer  serious  inconvenience  for  the  want  of 
that  money  which  the  defaulting  bank  promised  to  pay  on  demand. 

But  it  is  not  all  the  holders  of  broken  bank  liabilities  who  can  afford  to  lie  out  of 
their  means,  while  any  protracted  process  of  liquidation  is  going  on,  and  it  is  this  da* 
that  is  far  the  least  able  to  bear  the  loss.  Were  they  certain  of  obtaining  their  money 
in  full  within  a week  or  two,  they  might  wait  for  it,  but  when  the  prospect  is  that  the 
payment  will  be  postponed  for  an  indefinite  time,  — months,  or  probably  years,  — they 
are  forced  to  realize,  cost  what  it  will.  — New  York  Tribune. 

Three- Cent  Piroes.  — The  following  paragraph,  from  Hunt's  Merchants'  Map 
Mine,  has  elicited  the  annexed  correction  from  E.  C.  Dale,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Mint:  — 

44  The  die  for  the  coin  has  been  prepared,  and  the  coinage  would  be  proceeded  with 
at  once  at  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia  but  for  a defect  in  the  law,  which  makes  no  provis- 
ion for  procuring  the  materials,  silver  and  copper,  to  go  on  with  the  work.  Cons* 

Suently  the  coinage  is  delayed  until  the  proper  steps  are  taken  by  Congress  to  remedy 
le  deficiency.” 

Treasurer'*  Office , United  States  Mint , 181  A Jan .,  1851 
Editors  North  American  : — The  above  statement,  from  your  paper  of  this  dale, 
is  entirely  incorrect,  so  far  as  it  imputes  the  scarcity  of  the  three-cent  coin  either  to 
the  law  or  to  the  Mint.  So  far  from  the  coinage  of  that  piece  having  been  “delayed® 
for  any  reason,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  that  we  have  already  issued  over  six  millions 
of  pieces. 

With  reference  to  the  alleged  scarcity,  it  must  be  expected,  of  course,  that  a coin  not 
eight  months  before  the  public,  will  be  some  time  in  finding  its  way  to  circulation- 
But  every  accommodation  is  afforded  at  the  Mint  for  that  purpose.  Not  only  do  wo 
coin  a supply  for  all  local  demands,  hut  we  send  them  to  the  Assistant  Treasurers  and 
Depositaries  of  the  United  States,  and  to  postmasters  on  the  line  of  the  express  com* 
panies,  at  our  own  expense,  and  in  exchange  for  gold.  I shall  be  happy  to  fill  all 
orders  for  sums  of  $ 30,  $ 60,  or  $ 150,  or  their  multiples,  — our  bags  containing  those 
amounts.  + Respectfully, 

E.  C.  Dale,  Treasurer. 
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Pricks  of  Necessaries  of  Life  nr  1810  and  1851. — A correspondent  of  the 
Gardeners*  Chronicle  had  lately  some  conversation  with  a cottager,  who  gave  him  a list 
of  articles  used  by  the  peasantry  forty  years  since.  As  many  now  living  are  not  aware 
of  the  great  difference  in  cost  that  has  taken  place  since  then,  we  subjoin  the  following 
list:  — 


Hat, 

Gown,  . . 

Shirt,  . 

Calico  print,  per  yard, 

Biown  Holland  lininf  of  gown,  ..... 
Packing  doth,  then  used  for  aprons, 

Articles  of  food : — 

A gallon  of  flour, 

A bushel  of  floor,  . 

Shit,  per  bushel,  ........ 

Bacon,  home-cored,  per  lb.,  . 

Tea  (not  good),  ........ 

Brown  sugar,  per  lb, 

Butter,  per  lb., 

Soap,  per  lb,  . . 

Starch,  per  lb.,  .......  . 


1810. 

£ s.  t*. 
10  0. 
.110 
o io  e . 

.089 
0 18. 
.016 


0 3 3. 

1 0 0 

0 18  0 . 
0 1 8 
0 8 0. 
0 0 10 
0 10. 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 . 


1851. 
£ ••  d. 
0 7 0 
.060 
0 3 0 
.006 
0 0 4 
.006 


0 0 10 
.060 
0 1 0 
.008 
0 4 0 
.004 
0 0 8 
.006 
0 0 8 


Consumption  of  Gold  in  Porcelain  Manufacture.  — It  is  stated  in  a recent 
notice,  in  the  London  Times,  of  the  porcelain  manufactures  exhibited  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition, that  the  value  of  the  gold  consumed  annuallv  at  the  potteries  in  the  ornamen- 
tation of  porcelain  is  £36,400,  and  since  about  half  that  amount  is  consumed  in  the 
other  places  of  the  manufacture,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  total  value  of  the  gold  used 
annually  in  England  in  this  manufacture  is  abont  £54,600. 


Banking  in  Louisiana. — Free  banking  is  another  subject  upon  which  there  has  been 
much  discussion,  and  some  contrariety  of  opinion.  In  the  old  States  of  the  North,  rich 
in  resources,  and  in  capital  accumulated  by  the  commerce  of  centuries,  this  innovation 
on  the  received  forms  of  hanking  has  been  successful,  operating,  as  it  does,  under  laws 
the  most  salutary  and  effective.  The  facilities  for  conducting  such  operations  are 
manifold.  State  and  individual  credit  is  high,  the  rate  of  interest  low,  and  national 
and  State  securities  in  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  those  who  bank  upon  the 
free  principle.  In  the  South,  most  unfortunately,  financial  affairs  are  by  no  means'  to 
flattering.  Capital  appears  to  have  forsaken  its  legitimate  channels,  and  passed  into 
the  hands  of  money-changers.  Rates  of  interest  are  extravagantly  high ; individual 
credit  far  below  what  it  should  be  in  a sound  condition  of  things ; and  State  bonds 
either  owned  by  or  under  the  control  of  Northern  brokers  or  foreign  capitalists. 

These  remarks  are  general,  but  will  apply  with  much  force  to  our  own  State.  Rich 
in  resources,  with  a soil  of  unrivalled  fertility,  our  citizens  are  embarrassed  in  their 
business  transactions,  not,  perhaps,  from  a dearth  of  capital,  but  the  very  high  rates  of 
interest  demanded  by  those  who  control  domestic  exchange. 

This  evil  is  believed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation,  arising,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  from  our  peculiar  jurisprudence;  but  it  may,  in  your  opinion,  be  deemed  advis- 
able to  pass  some  free  banking  law,  of  a general  nature,  giving  to  those  citizens  who 
require  it  the  power  to  hank  to  the  extent  of  their  undoubted  means.  The  only  object 
requiring  your  especial  attention  in  framing  such  a law  would  be,  to  provide  most  ef- 
fectually for  the  security  of  the  circulation  of  such  individual  or  company  hanks ; and  in 
doing  this,  the  experience  of  other  States  should  be  valuable  to  you. 

The  first  attempts  at  free  hanking  were  made  upon  a mixed  basis  of  State  stock  and 
real  estate,  but  this  was  abandoned,  proof  being  adduced,  that  the  valuation  of  such 
estate  was  sometimes  too  high,  if  not  fraudulent,  and  the  security  to  note-holders  not 
•jnple.  United  States  stock  and  State  stock,  always  at  or  near  par  value,  form  now 
the  security  for  circulation  in  States  where  the  free  system  seems  most  prosperous,  ex* 
press  provision  being  made,  that  the  issues  shall  not  exceed  in  amount  the  securities 
Pitted  iu  the  hands  of  high  ministerial  officers,  for  the  redemption  of  such  obligations. 

Walker’s  Menage  to  the  Legislature , January , 1852. 
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The  Mint.  — Mr.  Adam  Eckfeldt,  formerly  chief  coiner  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 
died  on  Friday,  February  6,  in  the  eighty-thinf  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Eckfeldt  has  long 
been  a well-known  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  He  began  to  make 
machinery  for  the  Mint  at  its  first  organization  in  1792-3;  was  soon  after  appointed 
assistant  coiner,  and  in  the  year  1814  was  made  chief  coiner,  which  office  he  held  anti 
the  year  1839,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  As  a special  token  of  regard,  his  fellow-offices 
presented  him  on  that  occasion  with  a gold  medal  bearing  his  likeness. 

Nearly  all  the  coinage  of  the  country,  np  to  1839,  was  executed  under  his  immediale 
superintendence ; and  by  his  ingenuity  several  valuable  improvements  were  made  in 
the  machinery  and  processes,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  adopted  in  foreign  mutn. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Eckfeldt  is  now  one  of  the  assayers  at  the  Mint. 

Australian  Gold.  — It  appears  that  the  Australian  gold  discoveries  have  tlreidy 
led  to  the  anomaly  of  shipments  of  sovereigns  being  made  to  the  colony  from  this 
country.  As  much  as  £ 250,000,  it  is  said,  has  already  been  transmitted,  partly  as  re- 
turns for  the  gold  which  has  arrived  here,  and  partly  for  prospective  purchase  of  the 
metal  on  advantageous  terms.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a mint  either  at  Sydney  or  Port  Philip  should  at  once  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Any  thing  more  wasteful,  looking  at  the  risk  and  Ion  of 
interest  it  involves,  than  the  shipment  of  the  metal  backwards  and  forwards  in  tbs 
shape  of  rough  gold  from  one  side  and  coined  pieces  from  the  other,  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined.— London  Times,  February,  1852. 

Cincinnati.  — The  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  the  20th  of  January  last,  alluding  to  tbs 
continued  pressure  in  the  money  market  of  that  city  and  its  causes,  says : — 

“ One  or  these  causes,  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  found  in  the  fact,  dot 
our  hanking  facilities  do  not  at  all  keep  pace  with  our  increased  business  or  necessities 
Since  1836  - 37  we  have  nearly  trebled  our  population,  and  quadrupled  our  basinast 
and  vet  our  moneyed  capital,  our  business  facilities,  have  decreased  three  fourths,  — oar 
city  banks  have  no  circulation  and  but  little  power.  The  difference  between  these  two 
extremes  is  immense  in  regard  to  its  influence  on  business.  We  are  advised  by  the 
banks  accessible  about  us,  tnat  it  is  impossible,  almost,  to  get  a circulation  to  a sole 
before  it  is  run  in  on  them  for  exchange  or  specie.  This  state  of  the  case  operates  dis- 
astrously on  our  business.  Comparing  our  business  facilities  with  that  of  any  plats 
about  us,  we  shall  find  that  business  men  in  these  other  places  have  chances  in  bosi- 
ness  which  cannot  be  obtained  here.  It  is  not  that  the  real  interest  of  private  banks 
and  incorporated  banks  is  antagonistical,  but  the  influence  has  been  to  make  them 
•o ; and  the  facility  to  make  this  war  is  given  by  our  business  men.  Until  a different 
policy  or  course  or  action  is  induced,  the  mechanics  and  business  men  of  die  city,  who 
meed  any  help,  must  suffer.” 
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Massachusetts.  — Henry  M.  Holbrook,  Esq.  was,  in  January  last,  elected  Pres* 
dent  of  the  Granite  Bank,  in  place  of  George  Denny,  Esq.,  whose  death  was  announced 
in  our  last  No. 

New  Hampshire.  — The  charter  of  the  Granite  Bank  at  Exeter  expired  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1852,  and  fonr  years  are  allowed  to  close  its  affairs.  A new  institution, 
entitled  the  Granite  State  Bank,  has  been  chartered,  with  a capital  of  $ 125,000,  which 
assumes  the  business  of  the  former,  and  with  the  same  officers.  - 

Rhode  Island.  — D.  M.  C.  Stcdman,  Esq.  has  been  elected  Cashier  of  the  Bink 
of  the  South  County,  at  Wakefield,  R.  I.,  in  place  of  Attmore  Robinson,  Eaqn  ** 
signed. 

New  York.  — Notice . — To  the  holders  of  the  notes  of  the  James  Bank  and  Bank 
of  New  Rochelle : — 

Bank  Department , Albany,  January  16,  1852. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a dividend  of  ninety-one  (91 ) per  cent,  has  been  declared 
on  the  circulating  notes  issued  to  the  James  Bank,  Jamesville.  Also,  a dividend  of 
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eighty-one  (81)  per  cent,  on  that  portion  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  New  Rochelle 
secured  by  public  stocks  and  real  estate,  which  will  be  paid  on  presentation  of  the 
notes  at  this  Department,  and  a certificate  given  for  the  balance,  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  any  farther  dividend  therein.  D.  B.  St.  John,  Superintendent . 

Batavia . — The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Genesee,  at  Batavia,  expired  on  the  1st  of 
January  last  A new  institution  with  the  same  title  has  been  established  under  the 
general  law  of  New  York.  Benjamin  Pringle,  Esq.,  President ; Trumbull  C.  Kim- 
ball, Esq.,  Cashier. 

Newburgh . — Jonathan  N.  Weed,  Esq.  has  been  elected  Cashier  of  the  Quassaic 
Bank,  lately  established  at  Newburgh. 

Williamsburg,  — A bank  is  in  process  of  organization,  to  be  called  the  Williamsburg 
City  Bank,  at  that  flourishing  place  on  Long  Island.  President,  Noah  Waterbury, 
Esq. 

New  Jersey.  — A new  bank  has  been  formed  under  the  general  banking  law  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Bridgton,  Cumberland  County,  under  the  name  of  the  Merchants’  Bank 
of  Bridgton. 

Penn stlvania.  — Thomas  Robbins,  Esq.  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bank,  in  place  of  Samuel  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  who  declined  a reflection. 

Ohio. — The  capital  of  the  Pickaway  County  Bank  has  been  increased  to  $ 100,000. 

Forest  City  Bank , Cleveland . -r-  This  institution,  recently  established  in  our  sister 
city  on  Lake  Erie,  is  now  in  full  operation.  The  bank  owes  its  existence,  principally, 
to  die  enterprise  of  Pittsburg  capitalists,  — two  thirds  of  the  stock  being  owned  in 
this  city.  The  actual  capital  of  tne  bank  at  present  is  $ 100.000,  but  the  charter  al- 
lows it  to  be  increased  at  any  time  to  $500,000.  The  company  are  now  erecting  a 
splendid  new  building  on  Superior  Street,  in  which  their  business  may  be  transacted. 
It  is  a large  and  substantial  edifice,  with  a beautiful  stone  front,  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  about  a month.  It  will  cost  $ 13,000.  J.  G.  Hussey,  Esq.  is  President, 
and  A.  W.  Brockway,  Esq.  is  Cashier,  of  the  Forest  City  Bank.  These  gentlemen 
are  well  known  to  the  public  as  intelligent  business  men.  — Pittsburg  Post- 

Cincinnati . — S.  L’Hommedieu,  Esq.  was  on  the  30th  of  January  elected  President 
of  the  Mechanics  and  Traders’  Bank,  in  place  of  T.  W.  Bakewell,  Esq.,  resigned. 

Tennessee. — The  legislature  of  Tennessee  have  at  the  present  session  passed  a 
law,  making  Christmas  Day,  January  1,  July  4,  and  Thanksgiving  Day,  holidays ; also 
declaring  that  drafts  drawn  at  sight  are  not  entitled  to  grace. 

Bank  of  East  Tennessee.  — The  following  notice  is  being  published  in  several  of  the 
Western  papers,  to  warn  persons  from  taking  the  notes  of  this  bank,  signed  by  J.  W.  J. 
Niles  as  President.  We  would  enlarge  on  this  notice  somewhat,  by  advising  our  read- 
ers to  take  none  of  the  notes  of  this  bank  : — 

“Notice.  — Bank  of  East  Tennessee.  — The  stockholders  of  this  institution  will  not 
be  held  responsible  for  any  notes  issued  and  put  in  circulation  by  the  present  Board 
of  Directors,  signed  by  J.  W.  J.  Niles,  President,  as  he  was  not  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders, but  by  a Board  of  Directors,  after  their  term  of  office  had  expired,  — holding 
over  against  the  wish,  consent,  and  in  defiance  of  the  stockholders  of  said  bank. 

w F.  M.  Fish,  for  himself  and  800  others,  owning  97  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  said  bank.*1 


DEATHS. 

At  Troy,  New  York,  February  7,  John  Paine,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Troy,  In  the  59th  year  of 
hie  age.  Mr.  Paine  was  an  active  member  of  the  bar,  at  Troy,  from  the  year  1814  until  1836,  at  which 
latter  period  he  accepted  the  caehierahip  of  the  Bank  of  Troy. 

At  Buffido,  on  Wedneeday,  February  11th,  Luciue  F.  Tiflhny,  Eeq.,  Preeident  of  the  Pratt  Bank  la 
that  city,  aged  42  years. 

At  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  Friday,  February  6,  John  H.  Cook,  Eeq.,  Ceebier  of  the  Farmers1  Bank 
of  Virginia,  aged  42  yea re. 
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Notes  on  ttye  Lottes  JWarket. 

Boston,  February  24,  1852. 

Exchange  on  London , 60  days,  10  to  10  J premium . 

Tin  money  market  at  this  time  presents  less  favorable  features  than  existed  a month  since.  Then  j 
less  facility  for  negotiating  loans  among  private  capitalists,  and  the  rates  have  slightly  advanced  within 
the  last  four  weeks.  The  increased  shipments  of  coin  to  Europe  during  the  same  period  have  caused 
some  little  uneasiness  among  the  money  circles,  accompanied  by  a slight  contraction  of  discounts  in  cur 

banks. 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  results  of  last  year's  business  throughout  the  country,  and  especiiTf 
In  the  Atlantic  cities,  our  importers  at  New  York  and  Boston  seem  determined  to  flood  the  Suite*  «uh 
European  goods  of  the  most  costly  kinds.  We  are  still  in  arrears  for  the  enormous  importation*  of  lax 
spring  and  fall,  and  the  whole  country  is  oppressed  with  the  heavy  debt  incurred  for  fine  silks,  satim 
jewelry,  and  other  expensive  finery,  which  were  imported  during  the  year  1651.  Among  the  cooaoquefr 
ces  of  a sudden  increase  of  gold,  is  distinctly  observable  a vast  increase  in  the  use  ahd  consumption  of 
extravagant  merchandise,  and  a corresponding  increase  in  personal  expenditure. 

The  contrast  at  present  exhibited  in  the  money  market,  when  its  condition  is  compared  with  that  of 
February,  1851,  is  a conclusive  argument  as  to  the  unfavorable  business  of  the  past  year.  We  prosed 
the  rates  for  loans  and  rates  of  foreign  exchange  for  both  period*  • 

Bates  for  loans , Nets  York.  Boston . Stating  BUh. 

February  24, 1851,  ....  6 to  6 per  cent.  6 to  7 per  cent.  9$  to  10  percent 

February  24,  1868, . . . . 6 to  8 “ 8to9  " 10  to  10*  ■ 

Fortunately  for  us  at  this  moment,  there  la  a plethora  of  capital  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
with  a large  demand  for  cotton.  From  the  20th  of  September  last  to  January  24th,  the  coin  in  the  Bank 
of  England  increased  from  £ 14,665,000  to  £ 17,933,000 ; at  the  latter  date  the  London  and  We* 
minster  Bank  had  given  notice  that  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  deposits  would  be  reduced  to  1|  per 
Cent.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  exhibits  great  activity  ; not  less  than  60,000  bales  having  been  sold 
there  in  the  last  week  of  January, — the  average  weekly  sales  of  1851  having  been  about  36,000  tales. 

A proposition  is  now  before  Congress,  to  authorise  the  coinage  of  gold  dollars  and  half-dollars,  aad 
small  silver  pieces,  with  a greater  alloy  than  previously,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  th* 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  specimens  of  gold  dollars  and  half-dollars,  lately  prepared  for  the  guid- 
ance of  committees  in  Congress,  were  merely  struck  from  dies  of  the  dime  and  half  dime,  and  ha  ro  * 
large  hole  in  the  centre.  The  Director  of  the  Mint  has  charged  the  engraver  with  the  duty  of  maktff 
dies  expressly  for  the  purpoee.  The  gold  dollar  will  probably  be  thirteen  twentieths  of  an  inch  in 
eter,  instead  of  fourteen  twentieths,  which  is  the  diameter  of  the  dime.  Strenuous  efforts  will  be  road* 
at  the  present  session  so  to  reduce  the  standard  weights  of  the  silver  coinage  as  to  insure  a pkmimi 
supply  of  it  for  purposes  of  change,  and  to  prevent  its  exportation ; agreeably  to  the  British  synos, 
Which  has  now  been  in  operation  some  thirty-five  yean,  and  works  well. 

A large  sale  of  government  and  other  stocks  lo6k  place  at  New  York  last  week,  when  the  foltowwf 
prices  were  realized.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1863,  1154;  New  York  Slate  six  percents,  1B& 
110J ; New  York  City  seveQ  per  cents,  1852,  1004 ; Kentucky  six  per  cents,  1871,  I06f  *1064.  San 
stocks  are  now  in  demand  as  a basis  of  bank  circulation  in  several  States.  Now  York  and  Ohio  hav*  br 
some  years  absorbed  a large  portion  of  their  own  stocks  for  this  purpose,  and  now  the  free  bank  rysan 
is  authorized  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Alabama,  Ac  , and  attempt* •« 
made  to  introduce  it  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  law  in  Massachusetts  has  been  in  force  nearly  a year,  but  no  one  bank  has  been  organized  under 
ft.  The  belief  prevails  that  the  old  system  Is  more  safe,  which  guarantees  to  depositors  as  well  m 10  the 
bill-holders  full  indemnity  in  case  of  failure.  Only  two  bank  failures  have  occurred  in  this  State  within 
a faw  years  past.  In  both  instances  the  creditors  of  these  banks  were  paid  in  full ; whereas  In  New  York, 
where  several  failures  have  taken  place  within  the  last  year,  neither  the  depositors  nor  WU-boWen  wen 
folly  indemnified. 


Bank  Rxtuxns.  — We  are  reluctantly  compelled,  from  want  of  space,  to  defer  until  another  N& 
the  publication  of  the  bank  returns  of  Rhode  Island,  Kentucky,  and  other  States.  The  concluakm  of  the 
London  Prize  Essay  on  Banking  has  not  yet  reached  us,  but  will  be  published  in  this  work  as  early  •* 
practicable  after  its  reception. 
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THE  GENERAL  BANKING  LAW  OF  VERMONT. 

Oommimicated  for  the  Bankers’  Magazine  by  a Vermont  Banker. 

T^e  legislature*  of  this  State  at  their  last  session  passed  a free  bank- 
ing law,  of  which  the  following  is  an  analysis : — 

1.  Any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  ten  may  associate  for  banking  pur- 
poses with  a capital  not  exceeding  $ 250,000,  nor  less  than  $ 50,000 ; and  may  lodge 
with  the  State  Treasurer  the  following  public  stocks,  and  obtain  an  equal  amount  of 
hills  for  circulation,  countersigned  by  such  persons  as  the  Treasurer  shall  appoint 
TTie  public  stocks  allowed  by  the  law  are  those  of  the  United  States,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  and  Virginia.  One  half  of  the  circulation,  however,  may  be  secured  by  mort- 
gages on  improved  farms  at  two  fifths  their  value,  exclusive  of  buildings.  These 
stocks  and  mortgages  may  be  exchanged  for  others  by  the  Treasurer,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case ; confining  the  exchange  to  such  as  are  allowed  by  the  act  The 
azmoal  interest  on  the  stocks  and  mortgages  to  be  paid  to  the  banks  by  the  Treasurer, 
unless  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  they  have  become  insufficient  for  the  redemption  of 
the  bills  ; in  which  case  he  may  retain  the  interest. 

2.  If  any  hank  shall  refuse  to  redeem  its  bills  in  specie,  the  holder  may  cause  them 
to  be  protested,  and  notify  the  Treasurer,  who  shall  advertise  and  sell  the  stocks  and 
mortgages,  and  redeem  the  protested  bills  and  all  others  in  circulation ; which  virtually 
closes  the  bank. 

3.  Bills  for  circulation  to  be  procured  by  the  Treasurer  at  the  expense  of  the  banks; 
and  the  plates  and  dies  to  remain  in  his  custody. 

4.  Every  banking  association  to  be  formed  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  parties 
composing  it ; and  the  instrument  to  be  recorded  in  the  offices  of  the  county  clerk  and 
Secretaiy  of  State.  No  specific  directions  are  given  for  the  appointment  of  officers, 
Which  seems  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  association. 

5.  The  shares  of  the  association  shall  be  deemed  personal  property  and  transfer- 
able on  the  books  of  the  bank. 

rob.  i.  64 
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6.  No  stockholder  personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank,  unless  he  voluntarily 
makes  himself  so. 

7.  Any  person  interested  to  the  amount  of  $ 1,000,  as  stockholder  or  creditor,  mar 
apply  to  a chancellor  for  a special  examination  into  the  affaire  of  the  bank,  which  shall 
be  granted. 

8.  If  any  portion  of  the  capital  shall  be  lost,  no  dividends  can  be  made,  until  the  de- 
ficit is  made  up. 

9.  If  any  bank  neglects  to  redeem  its  bills  on  demand,  they  shall  bear  12  per  cent 
interest  until  redeemed. 

10.  The  Bank  Commissioner  shall  visit  and  examine  the  banks,  at  least  once  t year, 
and  report  minutely  their  condition. 

11.  Banks  may  be  closed  by  giving  two  years*  public  notice  to  the  bill -holders,  to 
present  them  for  redemption ; after  which  the  Treasurer  may  surrender  the  securities. 

12.  The  Treasurer  may  take  back  ragged  and  mutilated  bills,  and  issue  new  ones  in- 
stead thereof. 

13.  A joint  committee  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  legislature,  to  examine 
and  report  the  condition  of  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

14.  Stock  liable  to  taxation,  and  the  cashier  to  notify  the  towns  where  the  owners 
reside  of  the  amount  owned  by  any  individual. 

15.  Directors  personally  responsible  to  creditors  and  stockholders  for  all  losses  oc- 
casioned by  unfaithfulness  or  violation  of  law. 

16.  Banks  to  pay  the  State  an  annual  bonus  of  one  percent,  on  the  capital;  but 
to  be  exempt  from  this  tax  by  redeeming  their  bills  at  par  in  Boston. 

17.  The  directors  or  stockholders  must  give  bonds  to  redeem  their  bills,  in  case  the 
public  stocks  and  mortgages  shall  prove  insufficient 

Remarks . 

In  what  manner  the  directors  or  stockholders  are  to  be  made  answer- 
able  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  stocks  and  mortgages,  or  which  of  the 
two  classes  shall  execute  the  bonds,  appears  by  the  present  law  to  be 
left  in  the  dark.  Many  changes  will  take  place  in  the  course  of  a dozen 
years ; and  whether  the  bonds  of  the  stockholders  are  to  be  changed  on 
every  transfer  of  stock,  or  the  first  holden  to  the  end,*  we  are  at  liberty’ 
to  guess , like  all  other  Yankees  on  all  other  subjects.  We  also  have  the 
same  liberty  in  relation  to  the  directors.  Whether  the  first  board,  or  the 
last,  shall  foot  the  bill,  or  all  pay  pro  rata  for  the  time  in  office,  is  a 
subject  which  we  may  submit  to  44  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law.” 

The  act  is  quite  lengthy,  consisting  of  fifty-three  sections,  and  occupies 
nearly  five  columns  in  a newspaper  of  common  size.  In  this  analysis 
I have  endeavored  to  embrace  all  the  important,  leading  features  of  the 
bill,  omitting  the  minute  details. 

The  law  is  sufficiently  stringent  to  satisfy  the  most  captious ; and  so 
severe  in  its  requirements,  that  no  association  can  conduct  banking  oper- 
ations profitably  under  it.  The  main  object  seems  to  have  been,  to 
secure  the  redemption  of  the  bills  at  the  expense  of  every  other  inter- 
est ; and  this  is  most  thoroughly  done.  No  provision  is  made  for  that 
necessary  ingredient  of  all  banking  business,  which  I shall  denominate 
cash  or  44 working  capital”  It  is  true,  that  the  act  requires  from 
$ 50,000  to  $ 250,000  for  every  bank ; but  it  is  equally  true,  that  every 
dollar  subscribed  may  be  vested  in  public  stocks,  and  converted  into 
bills  for  circulation.  This  was  by  no  means  an  inadvertent  omission. 
A member  of  the  legislature  moved  an  amendment  to  the  bill  requiring 
at  least  $ 50,000  actual  cash  capital  to  remain  in  each  bank  for  the 
transaction  of  business ; which  was  voted  down  by  the  House. 
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Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  the  idea  that  a bank  can  do  & 
prosperous  business  on  circulation  alone;  and  should  any  association 
attempt  it,  they  will  find  it  unprofitable,  and  themselves  swamped  sooner 
or  later.  The  business  of  a merchant,  mechanic,  or  manufacturer, 
can  better  be  conducted  without  capital  than  a bank,  whose  opera* 
tions  are 'confined  to  cash,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  give  credit  and 
not  ask  it  Banks  attempting  any  considerable  operations  on  circulation 
alone,  will  continually  find  themselves  short  of  funds,  must  do  an  un* 
certain  and  precarious  business,  and  when  a revulsion  comes  they  will 
discover  that  their  foundation  is  sand,  and  a suspension  must  follow. 
1 am  aware  that  some  little  animation  may  be  given  to  the  affairs  of  a 
bank  by  the  employment  of  exchange  agents  to  ride  and  loaf  about,  and 
exchange  their  bills  for  those  of  other  banks ; and  thus  keep  up  a tern* 
porary  circulation.  But  still,  such  a circulation  is  not  “ founded  upon  a 
rock,”  and  when  an  adverse  wind  blows,  it  must  fall ; for  the  “ foolish 
man  ” has  “ built  upon  the  sand.”  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  no 
association  will  attempt  to  set  up  a bank,  without  at  least  one  dollar 
“ working  capital  ” for  every  two  dollars  in  bills  for  circulation. 

Now  let  us  trace  through  the  process  of  establishing  a bank,  with  a 
“ working  capital  ” of  $ 100,000,  on  the  basis  of  public  stock  securities. 
In  the  first  place,  $ 300,000  must  be  subscribed  and  all  paid  in.  Then 
$ 200,000  of  this  sum  must  be  withdrawn  to  purchase  public  stocks  to 
lodge  with  the  State  Treasurer,  as  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills 
wanted  for  circulation.  These  stocks  sell  at  a premium  of  from  7 to  16 
per  cent.,  and  supposing  the  premium  to  average  10  per  cent,  the 
money  so  withdrawn  will  purchase  only  9 180,000  of  these  stocks; 
which  last  sum  is  above  the  amount  which  such  a bank  would  want  of  the 
Treasurer  for  circulation.  Should  any  one  suggest  that  $ 180,000  in  bills 
would  not  be  required,  my  answer  is,  that  many  of  the  Vermont  banks 
keep  out  a circulation  of  two  dollars  for  one  of  capital  during  a con* 
siderable  portion  of  the  year.  A bank  possessing  only  $ 180,000  in  bills 
can  seldom  circulate  more  than  $ 155,000  at  any  one  time ; for  they 
must  have  at  all  times  at  least  $ 25,000  of  their  bills  redeemed  and  laid 
by  in  Boston,  on  the  way  home,  or  in  their  vault  for  immediate  use. 

Now  for  the  profits.  Let  us  suppbse  that  a bank  is  established  for  ten 
years  on  the  above  basis.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a loss  of  $20,000 
on  the  stocks  purchased  and  lodged  with  the  Treasurer;  which  is  equal 
to  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  $ 100,000  “ working  capital.”  But 
this  is  not  all.  These  stocks  draw  six  per  cent  interest  on  only 
$ 180,000,  while  they  cost  $ 200,000 ; and  there  is  consequently  a loss 
of  $ 1,200  a year  in  interest.  That  is,  the  $ 180,000  of  stocks  will 
draw  only  $ 10,800  per  annum,  while  the  interest  on  the  money  they 
cost  will  be  $ 12,000.  Here  is  another  leak  of  1£  per  cent. ; making  in 
all  a draft  of  3£  per  cent,  per  annum  on  banks  established  under  the 
new  law,  which  the  old  banks  escape.  It  is  a matter  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  new  bank  has  a capital  of  $ 50,000  or  $ 100,000 ; the  ratio 
will  be  the  same  for  any  amount.  Such  a disparity  between  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  old  banks  and  those  under  the  new  law  is  quite  too 
great  to  be  endured  patiently ; and  it  is  believed  that  but  few  will  em* 
bark  in  the  enterprise  under  such  unequal  clogs  and  trammels. 
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But  there  is  another  phase  to  this  law.  The  State  Treasurer  may  re* 
ceive  mortgages  on  farms,  at  two  fifths  their  value,  exclusive  of  build* 
ings,  for  one  half  the  capital ; and  issue  bills  for  circulation  to  the 
amount  of  such  mortgages.  Let  us,  as  in  the  other  case,  trace  through 
the  process.  A farmer  has  § 1,000  in  cash,  which  he  is  willing  to  Teat 
in  bank  stock,  and  subscribes  and  pays  his  money  to  that  amount 
Now,  in  order  to  make  a profitable  use  of  $ 1,000  paid  in,  about  $2,000 
in  bills  for  circulation  is  wanted  from  the  State  Treasurer ; to  procure 
which  he  must  mortgage  a farm  worth  at  least  $ 5,000,  exclusive  of 
buildings,  to  indemnify  the  public  against  any  mischief  which  his  cash 
may  do.  There  are  but  few  farmers  so  eager  for  bank  stock,  that  they 
will  hazard  their  money,  and  then  mortgage  their  farms,  for  such  a boon; 
especially  while  the  chance  for  profits  is  3£  per  cent,  less  than  the  old 
banks  enjoy,  and  double  the  risk  on  their  shoulders. 

The  present  banking  capital  of  Vermont  is  #2,600,000,  divided 
among  31  banks.  Under  the  old  system  a dollar  makes  a dollar  of 
banking  capital ; but  under  the  new  law  it  takes  three  dollars  to  make 
one.  Should  ten  new  banks  be  established  under  the  existing  law,  with 
a “ working  capital  ” of  # 100,000  each,  and  secured  by  pledge  of 
public  stocks,  it  would  require  # 3,000,000  to  set  them  in  operation. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  law ; for  out  of  this  sum 

# 2,000,000  mu8t  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  State  to  purchase  the 
necessary  public  stocks,  while  it  affords  only  # 1,000,000  to  be  era* 
ployed  at  home.  A collection  of  three  millions  for  banking  purposes, 
to  be  used  in  the  same  community  where  it  is  raised,  might  be  borne. 
In  that  case  the  money  would  only  change  hands  in  the  same  vicinity; 
but  to  drain  # 2,000,000  from  the  people's  pockets  and  send  it  abroad 
is  quite  another  afiair ; and  would  assuredly  bring  universal  distress  and 
ruin  in  its  train. 

I am  aware  that  flattering  hopes  are  entertained  by  some  that  public 
stocks  may  be  borrowed  of  capitalists  in  the  cities  for  little  or  nothing. 
This  is  all  moonshine.  The  sharks  and  Shylocks  will  never  hazard  the 
loan  for  nothing.  They  must  and  will  have  a share  of  the  profits  in 
some  shape ; and  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  the  stocks  can  be  borrowed 
on  any  security  which  a bank  can  give,  at  a less  rate  than  one  per 
cent,  per  annum ; and  perhaps  not  for  that.  Now  one  per  cent  on 

# 200,000  of  public  stocks  is  just  two  per  dent  on  # 100,000  “ work- 
ing capital  ” ; and  it  will  be  but  little  cheaper  to  borrow  than  to  buy. 

Thirty-one  banks  established  under  the  general  banking  law,  on  the 
basis  above  mentioned,  with  our  present  capital  of  # 2,600,000,  would 
require  # 7,800,000  to  be  raised  in  cash.  Then,  of  this  sum,  # 5,200,000 
must  be  sent  abroad  to  purchase  stocks  to  lodge  with  the  Treasurer,  leav- 
ing the  balance  for  cash  capital.  This  is  “ free  banking  ” with  a ven- 
geance ; and  fully  carried  into  operation  for  a “ working  capital  ” of  two 
and  a half  millions,  would  drain  the  State  of  her  last  dollar. 

The  specie  and  bills  in  circulation  of  all  the  banks  in  Vermont,  *£• 
cording  to  the  Commissioner's  last  report,  were  # 4,749,000.  This  sum, 
as  large  as  it  is,  and  which  probably  embraces  more  money  than  the 
State  contains,  would  lack  half  a million  of  being  sufficient  to  purchase 
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public  stocks  for  our  present  banking  capital,  allowing  two  dollars  in 
bills  for  each  dollar  in  cash.  Even  could  8 5,200,000  be  raised,  by 
raking  and  scraping  the  last  farthing,  where  would  be  our  present 

82.600.000  for  “ working  capital  ” ? Not  in  Vermont  surely. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this.  That  if  a bank  is  got  up 
owned  by  the  owners,  with  a “ working  capital  ” of  8 100,000,  and 
8 200,000  in  bills  for  circulation,  it  will  require  just  8 300,000  in  cash 
to  put  it  in  operation  ; and  then  its  bills  must  be  just  as  much  under 

8200.000  as  the  premium  paid  for  public  stocks.  And  it  is  equally 
certain,  that,  to  establish  such  a bank,  you  withdraw  8 200,000  from  the 
people’s  pockets,  and  send  it  beyond  their  reach  and  out  of  the  State,  in 
order  to  obtain  a cash  capital  of  8 100,000  within  the  State.  It  is  also 
certain,  that  all  the  specie  and  bills  of  every  kind  now  in  circulation  in 
Vermont  would  not  be  sufficient  to  establish  twenty  such  banks.  The 
more  we  had  of  banks,  the  less  we  should  have  of  money.  This  system 
will  never  answer  for  Vermont.  How  could  the  State  stand  up  under 
such  a load  ? The  law  must  be  modified,  and  better  adapted  to  the  con* 
dition  of  the  State,  where  no  public  stocks  are  owned,  and  the  farmers 
too  cautious  to  mortgage  their  farms,  or  but  little  can  be  done  under  it. 
Let  none  despair,  nor  indulge  a foolish  hankering  for  banks  under  the 
present  law.  Vermont  will  come  up  right  at  last  When  the  law  and 
the  whole  subject  has  been  a year  before  the  people,  wisdom  will  devise  a 
system,  which  shall  be  safe  for  the  public  and  more  favorable  to  banks. 

Am  Old  Banker. 


BANKING  IN  TENNESSEE. 

I.  The  Bank  of  Tennessee. 

Extract  from  the  Message  of  Governor  Trousdale  to  the  Legislature 
of  Tennessee , October  10,  1851.  — “The  Bank  of  Tennessee  is  a sub- 
ject in  which  the  State  is  deeply  interested.  It  has  at  all  times  been  the 
duty  of  your  body  to  examine  thoroughly  into  the  condition  of  this  insti- 
tution. At  no  period  in  its  history  has  such  an  investigation  been  more 
necessary  than  at  the  present 

“ You  remember  that  in  this  bank  is  vested  the  whole  of  the  Common 
School  Fund,  and  the  surplus  revenue  on  deposit  with  the  State,  together 
with  the  unexpended  interest  thereon  ; and  in  addition  to  these  amounts, 
a sum  was  ordered  to  be  raised  on  the  faith  of  the  State,  sufficient  to 
make  the  whole  capital  five  millions  of  dollars ; yet  the  capital  of  the 
bank  has  never  reached  that  amount  The  annual  revenue  of  the  State 
is  likewise  deposited  in  this  bank.  The  Bank  of  Tennessee  is  also  used 
as  the  great  fiscal  agent  of  the  State.  These  facts  show  the  deep  inter- 
est which  the  people  of  the  State  have  in  the  faithful  administration  of 
this  institution,  and  indicate  the  vigilance  which  should  be  exercised  by 
their  agents  over  its  administration.  What  its  present  condition  is,  and 
how  it  has  been  conducted  for  the  last  two  years,  you  will  learn  from 
a report  to  be  made  by  its  presiding  officer.” 

64* 
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The  Bank  of  Tennessee.  — This  institution  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  State.  Its  capital  stock  is  composed  entirely  of  funds  of 
the  State.  We  have  examined  its  late  report  with  care.  It  has  made 
and  paid  over  to  the  treasury,  within  the  last  two  years,  a net  profit  of 
$416,799.18  on  an  actual  capital  of  $2,389,652.54.  This  is  a very 
large  profit,  — much  larger  than  is  usually  exhibited  by  banking  institu- 
tions in  Tennessee,  the  exports  and  imports  of  which  are  not  so  favor- 
able to  large  banking  profits  as  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  suspended  debt  of  the  bank,  or  debt  in  suit,  has  been  reduced, 
within  the  two  years,  $ 94,628.75.  The  cash  on  hand  is  $ 945,750.99 ; 
circulation,  $ 1,757,108, — not  two  to  one  to  the  actual  cash  in  the 
vaults.  This  is  a very  favorable  condition. 

The  bank  has  furnished  the  very  large  amount  of  $ 4,290,639.50  in 
exchange  to  our  citizens  within  that  time. 

We  noticed  some  days  ago,  that  the  notes  of  the  bank  were  quoted  at 
Louisville  at  2|  per  cent,  discount.  This  arose  from  the  bank  having 
provided  no  agency  there  to  redeem  them,  there  being  very  few  of  the 
notes  circulating  in  that  direction.  But  this  was  so  only  a few  days. 
They  are  now  selling  at  If  to  2 per  cent.,  and  scarce  at  that. 

We  observe  that  a resolution  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  on 
Thursday  by  the  Senator  from  Hickman,  to  raise  a committee  to  ex- 
amine into  the  management  of  the  bank  “ since  the  adjournment  of  the 
last  General  Assembly.11  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  movement  is, 
in  good  faith,  designed  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  Such  ex- 
amination is  eminently  proper,  and  should,  in  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion, be  done  “ with  as  little  delay  as  practicable.”  We  see  no  neces- 
sity, however,  for  departing  from  the  ordinary  usage,  by  raising  a special 
committee  for  this  purpose.  Such  course  might  be  understood  as  an 
unnecessary  reflection  upon  the  standing  committees  of  the  two  houses 
on  banks,  which  are  composed  of  able  and  respectable  gentlemen  of 
both  political  parties.  The  resolution  should  be  referred  to,  and  ought 
to  be  promptly  acted  upon,  by  standing  committees  on  banks. 

We  have  met  with  rumors  in  the  streets,  which  might  possibly  excite 
delusive  hopes  with  mousing  politicians  willing  to  foment  prejudices 
against  the  management  of  the  bank.  This  is  naturally  to  be  expected, 
— the  bank  is  controlled  by  the  popular  will,  — there  are  always  otUs 
who  wish  to  get  tn.  We  will  not  prejudge  that  this  is  a mere  move  in 
party  politics.  Let  the  examination  be  promptly  made ; the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank  should  be  at  all  times  well  understood  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  — Nashville  Republican  Banner , October  18, 
1851. 


“ The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  are  selling  at  2 and  2i  per  cent  disconnt  in 
this  market  The  Union  and  Planters'  Bank  notes  of  Tennessee  are  redeemed  ben 
at  one  per  cent  discount.”  — Louisville  Journal. 

The  fact  stated  above  has,  we  perceive,  caused  some  misapprehension.  The  TToioa 
and  Planters’  Banks  have  agencies  for  redeeming  their  notes  at  Louisville,  while  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  sells  all  her  exchange  at  home ; which  latter  policy  has  this  m«iii 
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that  it  gives  onr  own  citizens  the  benefit  of  all  her  resources  in  furnishing  exchange. 
Our  banks,  collectively,  are  not  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  exchange.  The  policy 
of  the  stock  banks  sustains  the  circulation  at  Louisville  of  Tennessee  bank  paper,  where 
but  little  of  it  circulates,  but  lessens  their  ability  to  furnish  exchange  at  home.  The 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  being  an  institution  of  the  State,  is  under  more  obligation  to  pur- 
sue a policy  which  shall  give  it  the  largest  capacity  to  furnish  exchange  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  So  far  as  we  know,  Louisville  is  the  only  point  at  which  the  desig- 
nated difference  exists,  and  it  is  there  more  nominal  than  substantial,  because  of  the 
smallness  of  Tennessee  circulation  at  that  point  The  fact  thus  understood  does  not 
of  course  prejudice  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  as  some  have  supposed. 


Defalcation.— Having  heard  in  the  street  some  rumor  of  a defalcation  by  the 
teller  in  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  we  have  made  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  learn  the 
facts  to  be,  that  in  the  quarterly  examination  at  the  bank,  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  cash 
account  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  teller,  was  found  to  be  short  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
dollars,  and  that,  upon  further  investigation,  sundry  errors  or  omissions  of  entry  were 
discovered,  by  which  the  amount  will  be  run  up  to  some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
dollars. 

The  bank  will  sustain  no  loss,  — his  securities  being  amply  able  to  repay  largely 
more  than  the  amount  He  has  conveyed  to  his  securities  his  whole  property,  indem- 
nifying them  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

We  have  learned  these  facts  with  deep  regret.  Though  Mr.  Reid  differs  with  us  in 
politics,  we  have  felt  for  him  much  personal  respect ; we  sympathize  with  his  large 
and  helpless  family,  and  he  having  been  teller  of  the  bank  from  its  commencement, 
and  enjoyed  high  reputation  as  a business  man,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should,  at 
an  advanced  period  in  life,  become  so  seriously  involved.  — Nashville  Banner. 


II.  The  Free  Bank  Law  of  Tennessee,  adopted  February,  1851. 

An  Act  to  authorize  and  regulate  the  System  of  Banking. 

Sec.  1.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  That 
any  person  or  association  of  persons,  having  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  capital,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  by  discounting  bills,  notes,  and 
other  evidences  of  debt,  by  receiving  deposits,  by  buying  and  selling  gold  and  silver 
bullion,  foreign  coin,  bills  of  exchange,  and  various  stocks  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
by  lending  money  on  real  or  personal  security,  by  exercising  such  incidental  powers  aa 
are  necessary  to  canw  on  such  business,  and  by  issuing  circulating  notes  on  tne  follow- 
ing conditions : — That  whenever  any  association  of  persons,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  banking  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  legally  transfer  to  the  Comptroller 
any  portion  of  the  public  stocks  now  created,  or  hereafter  to  be  created,  by  this  State, 
or  bonds  of  incorporated  companies  indorsed  by  the  State,  or  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  such  association  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Comptroller  an  equal 
amount  of  such  notes  for  circulation,  of  different  denominations,  registered  and  coun- 
tersigned as  hereinafter  provided  for,  provided  such  public  stocks  shall  in  all  cases  be, 
or  be  made  to  be,  equal  to  a stock  producing  six  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  and  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Comptroller  to  take  any  such  stock  at  a rate  above  its  par 
value,  or  which  shall  not  be  worth  upon  a sale,  made  for  gold  or  silver,  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar ; and  no  association  of  persons  shall  commence  the  business  of 
banking  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  until  such  association  shall  have  deposited 
with  the  Comptroller  the  required  securities;  and  the  Comptroller,  before  he  shall  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  any  or  the  trusts  or  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  act,  shall 
enter  into  bond  to  this  State,  and  annually  thereafter,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  in  such  sum  as  he  shall  direct,  with  condition 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  trusts  and  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  act, 
which  bond,  being  first  indorsed  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  At  least  three  fourths  of  the  securities  so  deposited 
shall  be  bonds  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
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II.  Coin . — That  such  person  or  association  shall  not  at  any  time,  for  the  space  of 
twenty  days  together,  have  on  hand,  at  their  place  of  business,  in  specie,  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  their  circulation. 

III.  State  Tax . — That  they  annually  allow  out  of  the  accruing  interest  on  such 
deposit,  twenty-five  cents  out  of  each  hundred  dollars  of  their  capital,  to  be  retained 
by  the  Comptroller  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  which  sum  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all 
other  taxation. 

IV.  Notice.  — That,  before  commencing  said  business,  such  person  or  association 
make,  and,  after  the  manner  of  a deed  of  conveyance,  acknowledge  and  cause  to  he 
registered  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  the  county  where  said  business  is  to  be  carried 
on,  a written  memorandum,  specifying  : — 

1.  The  name  by  which  the  bank  is  to  be  distinguished,  and  to  be  used  in  all  deal- 
ings, transactions,  and  suits,  by,  with,  and  against  such  person  or  association. 

2.  The  place  and  county  where  the  operations  of  discount  and  deposit  of  said  bank 
are  to  be  carried  on. 

3.  The  amount  of  capital  stock,  and  the  number  of  shares  into  which  it  is  divided. 

4.  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  shareholders,  and  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  each  ; and, 

5.  The  period  at  which  such  bank  shall  commence  and  terminate,  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years. 

A copy  of  which  memorandum,  from  the  register’s  office,  duly  certified  by  him,  shall 
be  filed  by  such  person  or  association  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  said  mem- 
orandum, or  a copy  thereof  duly  certified  either  by  the  register  or  Secretary  of  State,  may 
be  used  as  evidence  in  all  courts  and  places  for  and  against  such  person  or  association. 

Sec.  2.  Incorporation . — Be  it  enacted,  That,  on  complying  with  the  condition! 
aforesaid,  such  person  or  association,  by  the  name  stated  in  the  memorandum  afore- 
said, shall  be  a body  politic  and  corporate,  and  have  succession ; be  capable  of  suing 
and  being  sued  ; shall  have  power  to  moke  by-laws  for  the  government  of  said  com- 
pany, and  its  officers  and  agents  for  the  management  and  disposition  of  the  stock 
and  affairs  of  business  of  such  corporation,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  Stale; 
may  choose  one  of  their  number  as  president,  may  appoint  a cashier  and  such  other 
officers  and  agents  as  their  business  may  require,  and  may  remove  such  president, 
cashier,  officers,  and  agents  at  pleasure,  and  appoint  others  in  their  places. 

Sec.  3.  Circulation.  — Be  it  enacted,  That  the  Comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  cause  to  be  engraved  and  printed,  in  the  best  manner  to  guard  against 
counterfeiting,  such  quantity  of  circulating  notes  in  the  similitude  of  bank-notes  in 
blank,  of  the  different  denominations  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  incorporated  banks 
of  this  State,  not  below  the  denomination  of  one  dollar,  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
deem  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  such  form  as  be 
may  prescribe.  Such  blank  circulating  notes  shall  be  countersigned,  numbered,  and 
registered  by  the  Comptroller  in  proper  books,  to  be  provided  and  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  office  of  said  Comptroller. 

Sec.  4.  Circulation.  — Be  it  enacted,  That  said  person  or  association  may,  after 
having  caused  said  circulating  notes  to  be  executed  and  signed  by  their  president,  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  them  obligatory  promissory  notes  of  said  bank  payable  on 
demand  at  their  place  of  business  in  this  State,  lend  and  circulate  the  same  as  money, 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  banking  business  as  regulated  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  this  State. 

Sec.  5.  Penalty.  — Be  it  enacted,  That  the  Comptroller  shall  not  countersign  and 
deliver  to  any  such  bank  an  amount  of  circulating  notes  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
the  amount  in  value  of  the  said  securities  so  delivered  to  him  by  said  bank,  as  provided 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  on  pain  of  removal  from  his  office,  and  of  being  person- 
ally liable  to  any  note-holder  for  the  full  amount,  with  interest,  of  any  note  or  notes 
that  may  be  lost  on  account  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  6.  Suspension.  — Be  it  enacted,  That  in  case  the  makers  of  any  such  emulat- 
ing note  or  notes,  countersigned  and  registered  as  aforesaid,  shall  at  any  time,  on  law- 
ful demand,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  three  o’clock,  at  the  place  where  such  note 
or  notes  is  or  are  made  payable,  fail  or  refuse  to  redeem  such  note  or  notes  in  the  law- 
ful money  of  the  United  States,  the  holder  of  such  note  or  notes,  making  such  de- 
mand, may  cause  the  same  to  be  protested  for  non-payment  by  a notary  public,  under 
his  seal  of  office,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  Comptroller,  on  receiving  and  filing  in 
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his  office  such  protest,  shall  forthwith  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  makers  of  such  note 
or  notes  to  pay  the  same,  together  with  all  cost a of  protests  and  other  damages  and 
charges  arising  ont  of  said  default,  and  if  they  shall  omit  so  to  do  for  ten  days  after 
such  notice,  the  Comptroller  shall  thereupon,  unless  he  shall  be  satisfied  hat  there  is 
good  and  legal  defence  against  the  payment  of  such  note  or  notes,  give  no  ice  in  three 
or  more  newspapers,  published  in  this  State,  that  all  the  circulating  notes  issued  by 
such  association  will  be  redeemed  out  of  the  trust  fund  in  his  hands  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  the  Comptroller  shall  apply  the  trust  funds  belonging  to  the  makers  of  such  pro- 
tested notes  to  the  payment  pro  rata  of  all  such  circulating  notes,  whether  protested  or 
not,  put  in  circulation  by  the  makers  of  such  protested  notes  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  the  Comptroller,  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  may,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Governor  and  Attorney-General,  proceed  to  sell  at  public  auction  the 
stocks  or  bonds,  or  any  of  them,  pledged  by  the  makers  of  such  protested  notes,  and 
oat  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  pay  off,  as  aforesaid,  ail  the  notes  issued  to  the  makers 
of  such  protested  notes,  or,  with  the  advice  aforesaid,  may  postpone  such  sale  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  after  which  he  shall  sell  and  proceed  as  aforesaid. 
All  costs  for  protesting  the  circulating  notes,  issued  by  any  banking  association  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  or  persons  procuring  the  services 
to  be  performed,  for  which  such  association  shall  be  liable  to  him  or  them,  but  no  part 
of  the  securities  deposited  by  such  association,  unless  an  overplus  shall  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Comptroller,  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  such  costs,  nor  shall  any 
thing  in  this  act  contained  be  considered  as  implying  any  pledge  on  the  part  of  the 
State  for  any  payment  beyond  the  proper  application  of  the  securities  pledged  to  the 
Comptroller.  And  if  any  bank  shall  be  wound  up  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  protest  of  said  note  first  protested  shall  constitute  a lien  for  the  benefit  of  the  cred- 
itors of  said  bank  upon  all  the  assets  of  the  bonk  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Comptroller, 
said  lien  to  be  enforced  as  other  liens  in  this  State,  and  any  conveyance  of  such  assets 
after  such  protest  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  7.  Damages . — Be  it  enacted,  That  every  such  bank  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the 
bolder  of  every  bill  or  note  put  in  circulation  as  money,  the  payment  of  which  shall  be 
demanded  and  refused,  damages  for  non-payment  thereof  in  lien  of  interest  at  and 
after  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  time  of  such  refusal  until  the 
payment  of  such  evidence  of  debt  and  the  damages  thereon. 

Sec.  8.  Transfer  of  Shares.  — Be  it  enacted,  That  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
said  banks  shall  be  deemed  personal  property,  and  shall  be  transferable  on  their 
books,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined  by  their  rules  and  by-laws,  and  every 
transferree  of  shares  shall,  in  proportion  to  his  shares,  succeed  to  all  the  rights  ana 
liabilities  of  the  original  shareholders. 

Sec.  9.  Judgment  and  Execution.  — Be  it  enacted,  That  all  the  property  of  every 
such  bank  shall  be  liable  to  execution  and  sale,  in  satisfaction  of  any  judgment  or  de- 
cree that  may  be  rendered  against  it,  and  said  judgment  and  decree  shall  be  enforced 
alone  against  the  property  of  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  Real  Estate . — B$  it  enacted,  That  every  such  bank  may  purchase,  hold, 
and  convey  real  estate  for  the  following,  and  no  other,  purposes : — 

1.  Such  as  shall  be  necessary  for  immediate  accommodation  in  the  convenient 

transaction  of  business.  9 

2.  Such  as  shall  be  mortgaged  to  it  in  good  faith,  by  way  of  security  for  loans  made 
by  or  moneys  due  to  it 

3.  Such  as  shall  be  conveyed  to  it  in  satisfaction  of  debts  previonsly  contracted  in 
the  coarse  of  its  dealings. 

4.  Such  as  it  shall  purchase  at  sale  nnder  judgments,  decrees,  or  mortgages  held 
by  it 

Sio.  11.  Semiannual  Reports.  — Be  it  enacted,  That  every  such  bank  shall,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January  and  July^n  every  year,  after  having  commenced  the  business 
of  banking,  as  prescribed  by  this  act,  make  out  and  transmit  to  the  Comptroller,  in  the 
form  to  be  provided  by  him,  a full  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  president  or  cashier,  which  statement  shall  contain : — 

1-  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

2.  The  value  of  the  real  estate  of  tne  bank,  specifying  what  portion  is  occupied  by 
the  bank  as  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

3.  The  shares  of  stock  held  by  said  bank,  whether  absolutely  or  as  collateral  securi- 
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ty,  specifying  each  kind  and  description  of  stock,  and  the  number  and  T&lae  of  sham 
of  each. 

4.  The  amount  of  debts  dae  to  the  bank,  specifying  snch  as  are  due  from  moneyed 
or  other  corporations,  and  also  specifying  the  amount  secured  by  bond  and  mort- 
gage  or  judgment,  and  the  amount  which  ought  to  be  included  in  the  computation  of 
lasses. 

5.  The  amount  of  debts  due  by  said  bank,  specifying  such  as  are  payable  on  de- 
mand, and  such  as  are  due  to  moneyed  or  other  corporations. 

6.  The  amount  of  claims  against  the  bank  not  acknowledged  by  it  as  debts. 

7.  The  amount  of  notes,  bills,  or  evidences  of  debt  issued  by  said  bank. 

8.  The  amount  of  the  losses  of  the  bank,  specifying  whether  charged  on  its  capital 
or  protits  since  its  last  preceding  statement,  and  of  its  dividends  declared  and  made 
during  the  same  period. 

9.  The  average  amount  in  each  month  during  the  preceding  six  months  of  the 
debts  due  to  and  from  the  bank ; the  average  amount  of  specie  possessed  by  the  same 
during  each  month,  and  the  amount  of  bills  and  notes  issued  by  said  bank  "and  put  in 
circulation  as  money  and  outstanding  against  the  bank  on  the  first  day  of  the  preced- 
ing six  months. 

10.  The  average  amount  in  each  month  during  the  preceding  six  months  due  to  the 
bank  from  all  the  shareholders  in  the  bank ; also,  the  greatest  amount  due  to  the  bank 
in  each  of  the  said  preceding  six  months  from  all  the  shareholders  in  said  bank. 

Sec.  12.  Publication  of  Reports . — Be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Comptroller  to  cause  the  statement  required  to  be  made  by  this  section,  for  January  of 
each  year,  to  be  published  in  a newspaper  printed  in  the  county  or  nearest  the  county 
where  the  place  of  business  of  said  bank  is  situated,  and  in  a paper  published  at  the 
seat  of  government,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be  paid  by  said  bank,  and  the  Comp- 
troller shall  lay  said  reports  before  the  legislature  at  its  next  session 


Sec.  13.  Increase  of  Capital , $x.  — Be  it  enacted,  That  every  such  person  or  asso- 
ciation may  receive  the  annual  interest  accruing  on  the  bonds  or  other  securities  de- 
posited and  transferred  in  trust  for  the  redemption  of  their  circulation,  except  the 
oonus  therein  before  reserved.  The  business  of  every  bank  organized  under  the  law, 
and  all  legal  proceedings  by  and  against  the  same,  shall  be  conducted  in  the  name 
assumed  to  distinguish  it,  and  service  of  process  upon  the  president  thereof,  or  upon 
any  officer  conducting  said  banking  business,  shall  be  sufficient.  Any  association  or- 
ganized under  this  act  may  increase  their  capital  to  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  the  number  of  their  associates  at  their  pleasure,  in  which 
case  a memorandum  thereof  shall  be  executed,  registered,  and  deposited  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  hereinbefore  provided  for  the  original  memorandum  of  the  association. 


Sec.  14.  State  Bonds . — Be  it  enacted,  That  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
when  deposited,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  by  the  holder  thereof,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privileges  herein  granted,  shall  thereafter  become  payable  at  Nashville,  and  like- 
wise the  annual  interest  accruing  thereon.  Provided \ That  should  any  such  bank  be 
hereafter  wound  up  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  securities  deposited  with 
the  Comptroller  should  be  sold,  as  herein  provided,  then  the  interest  on  tiie  bonds  of 
Tennessee,  so  sold,  shall  thereafter  be  payable  where  the  said  bonds  are  made  payable. 


Sec.  15.  Amendments.  — Be  it  enacted,  That  the  legislature  reserves  the  right  to 
amend,  alter,  or  repeal  this  act,  in  such  manner,  however,  as  shall  do  no  injury  to  the 
corporations,  nor  destroy  any  vested  right  acquired  by  them  ; nor  shall  such  repeal 
take  away  or  impair  any  remedy  w'hich  has  been  given  against  such  company,  its 
stockholders,  or  officers,  for  any  liability  which  shall  have  been  incurred. 

Sec.  16.  Incidental  Expenses.  — Be  it  enacted,  That  the  corporators  pay  the  Comp- 
troller a reasonable  compensation  for  his  services,  and  in  the  event  of  a disagreement 
between  the  Comptroller  and  the  corporators,  as  to  the  said  compensation,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Union  and  Planters’  Bank  and  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  shall  fix  the 
amount  to  be  paid. 

Jordan  Stokes, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

M.  R.  Hill, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Passed  February  12,  1852. 
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HI.  Bank  Holidays  in  Tennessee. 

An  Act  to  designate  the  Holidays  to  he  observed  in  the  Acceptance  and 
Payment  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

Sec.  1 . Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  That 
the  following  days,  to  wit,  the  first  day  of  January,  commonly  called  New  Year’s  Day, 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  commonly  called  Christmas 
Day,  and  any  day  appointed  or  recommended  by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  a day  of  fast  or  thanksgiving,  shall,  for  all  purposes 
whatever,  as  regards  the  presentment  for  payment  or  acceptance,  and  the  protesting 
and  giving  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange,  bank-checks,  and  promissory 
notes,  made  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  treated  and  considered  as  is  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday. 

Sec.  2.  Days  of  grace  shall  not  be  allowed  upon  bills  of  exchange  payable  at  sight 

Passed  November  21, 1851. 


BANKING  IN  ILLINOIS. 

We  have  heretofore  published  a foil  synopsis  of  the  general  banking  law  of  Illinois. 
The  following  interpretation  of  some  of  its  provisions,  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  Mr. 
Thompson  of  the  Bank-Note  Reporter,  however,  Is  of  interest : — 

J.  Thompson,  New  York : — Auditor's  Office,  Spnngfidd , Jan . 21,  1852. 

Sir,  — Your  communication,  soliciting  answers  to  certain  questions  relative  to  the 
banking  law  of  this  State,  has  been  received,  and  in  replying  thereto,  I state  your 
questions,  and  give  answers  as  follows  : — 

Ques.  1. — “Will  it  be  required  that  ‘Individual  Bankers’  have  any  specified 
amount  of  capital  ? ” 

Ans.  1 . — The  law  makes  no  distinction  between  Individual  Bankers  and  Associa- 
tions, and  no  specified  amount  of  specie  capital  is  required. 

Ques.  2.  — “ Will  it  be  required  that  he  be  a resident  of  your  State  ? " 

Ans.  2.  — I do  not  find  any  thing  in  the  law  requiring  that  bankers  shall  reside  in 
the  State. 

Ques.  3.  — u What  amount  of  stocks  must  he  deposit  to  commence  receiving  circu- 
lating notes  ? 99 

Ans.  3.  — Not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Ques.  4.  — “ Will  such  circulating  notes  require  the  signature  of  both  president  and 
cashier  ? ” 

Ans.  4.  — Sec.  1 1 requires  the  signature  of  both  president  and  cashier. 

Ques.  5.  — “ How  much  specie  does  the  law  require  to  be  kept  by  the  bank  on  the 
S 100,000  of  circulation  ? or  what  percentage  ? ” 

Ans.  5.  — The  law  docs  not  require  any  specified  amount. 

Ques.  6.  — 44  If  circulating  notes  should  be  protested,  must  the  holder  deposit,  them 
with  the  Auditor  before  you  notify  the  banker  ? and  how  long  can  the  holder  retain 
such  protested  notes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Auditor,  and  draw  12£  per  cent,  interest?  ” 
Ans.  6.  — I am  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  does  not  require  the  notes  to  be  deposited 
with  the  Auditor,  and  that  the  holder  could  not  claim  damages  after  he  had  notice  of 
the  ability  of  the  bank  to  pay. 

Ques.  7.  — “ What  time  after  giving  notice  that  notes  are  protested  and  lodged  in 
your  hands,  would  the  banker  be  allowed  to  pay  the  same  ? and  if  paid  within  the 
time,  would  he  bo  liable  to  have  his  banking  business  interfered  with  by  any  legal 
tribunal  for  the  single  cause  of  having  had  his  notes  protested  ? ” 

Ans.  7.  — The  26th  section  provides  that  the  Auditor  shall,  immediately  after  the 
hank  has  been  notified  to  pay  any  note  that  may  have  been  protested,  proceed  to  adopt 
measures  to  pay  the  liabilities  of  the  bank,  and  prohibit  the  officers  from  having  any 
power  to  transact  business. 

Ques.  8.  — 14 Is  it  necessary  for  an  ‘Individual  Banker’  to  file  a certificate  such  as 
is  required  by  sec.  7 of  the  act  ? ” Ans.  8.  — It  is. 

Ques.  9.  — 44  How  must  the  circulating  note  of  an  ‘ Individual  Banker  ’ read  ? ” 

Ans.  9.  — The  same  as  those  of  Associations. 

Thos.  H.  Campbell,  Auditor . 
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Bm  of  the  United  States.  — A meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Pennsyi- 
vania  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  March  17,  at  which  (be 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a large  majority : — 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  required  sad 
enjoined,  in  the  corporate  name  and  under  the  corporate  seal  of  the  President  and  Director*  and  Com 
pany  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates,  forthwith  to  meet  and  execute  a general  assignment  of  tbe  real 
and  personal  estate,  goods,  chattels,  rights  and  credits,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion to  five  trustees,  and  to  do  all  such  acts  as  shall  be  necessary  to  give  full  possession  of  the  awpai 
estate  and  effects  to  the  said  trustees  so  elected  upon  the  trusts  of  the  said  assignment. 

Resolved , That  a majority  of  the  said  five  trustees  shall  have  power  to  act  at  all  limes  in  th*  cita- 
tion of  the  said  trust,  and  the  said  trustees  and  their  successors  snail  not  be  required  to  give  security  6r 
faithful  performance  of  their  duty  until  otherwise  determined  by  the  stockholders  of  the  said  bank. 

Resolved , In  case  of  the  death,  refusal,  or  other  inability  of  one  or  more  of  the  said  trustees  to  Kt, 
that  the  remaining  trustees  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  nominate  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County  a suitable  person  or  persons  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  or  vacancies. 

At  a meeting  of  the  stockholders  on  the  18th,  A.  W.  Schwab,  Milton  C.  Roger?, 
James  Cooper,  Charles  Macalester,  and  Daniel  Humphreys  were  elected  trustees, 
under  the  resolution  which  requires  an  assignment  to  be  made  of  the  effects  of  the 
bank.  In  the  report  of  the  committee  who  recommended  the  action  which  was  taken, 
it  is  stated  that  they  have  prepared  a bill,  which  is  now  before  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  provides  for  closing  the  trusts,  and  effecting  a speedy  distribution  of 
the  assets  of  the  bank. 


BANK  STATISTICS. 

Rhode  Island. 


Condensed  Statement  of  the  Banks  of  Providence , Sept . 8, 1851. 


Liabilities. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

Deposit 9. 

Due  Banks. 

Proto 

American  Bank, 

. § 727,60S 

♦ 88,788 

♦ 48,128 

♦ 9,283 

1 35,552 

Arcade  Bank,  . 

. 600,000 

76,604 

72,640 

12,654 

16273 

Bank  of  America, 

80,000 

30,697 

2,660 

. . . 

1.573 

7.350 

Bank  of  Commerce, 

. 239,360 

38,267 

45,633 

. . . 

Biackstone  Canal  Bank, 

600,000 

254,800 

124,863 

15.834 

36.440 

City  Bank, 

. 200,000 

61,886 

47,916 

3,903 

21 0 

Commercial  Bank, 

424,900 

54,043 

62,660 

IS.lTS 

15.994 

Eagle  Bank,  . 

. 495,200 

64,360 

37,124 

9,378 

Exchange  Bank,  . 

. 600,000 

68,000 

41,044 

23,096 

27,518 

Globe  Bank,  . 

. . 485,850 

49,938 

61,245 

33.376 

22.743 

High  Street  Bank,  . 

120,000 

43,480 

27,773 

6,530 

4.52 

Manufacturers’  Bank.  . 

. 600,000 

67,273 

68,460 

20,584 

31.074 

Mechanics  and  Manufacturers’.  . 186.160 

36,941 

46,170 

770 

16,982 

Mechanics’  Bank,  . 

. 600,000 

69,123 

27,488 

14,496 

14.670 

Merchants’  Bank, 

. 600,000 

26,778 

28,078 

666,030 

27,317 

National  Bank,  . 

. 140,000 

136,326 

66,360 

4,663 

7,400 

Bank  of  North  America, 

. 600,000 

66,800 

60,048 

963 

16,894 

11433 

35,103 

Pawtuxel  Bank,  . • 

Phenix  Bank, 

• 160,000 
. 300,000 

45,436 

90,463 

21,866 

71,810 

*2,396 

Providence  Bank,  . 

. 500,000 

128,800 

92,076 

45,098 

142.507 
#0 
4,037 
11,470 
13, 4* 
3,1 51 

J 

1 392.7® 

Roger  Williams  Bank, 
State  Bank,  . 

499,960 
. 117,960 

62,033 

82,234 

109,067 

22,696 

19,646 

480 

Traders’  Bank,  . 

200,000 

66,478 

39,953 

7,848 

Union  Bank,  . 

. 600,000 

68,870 

36,314 

21.343 

Weybosset  Bank, 

. • 400,000 

44,912 

41,840 

24,366 

Lime  Rock  Bank,  • 

. 151,860 

61.622 

40,360 

65 

Total  Providence  banks, 

. *9,418,810 

♦ 1,834,940 

♦ 1,321,940 

S 831 ,901) 
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Rnoumoss. 

Loam . 

Specie. 

Bank- 
No  tee,  $c.  i 

Miscellaneous. 

Last 

Dividend. 

American  Bank, 

#871,886 

#10,006 

# 15,046 

# 12,513 

May, 

3* 

kreade  Bank,  • • 

. #60X3 

6,100 

12,827 

• . . 

July, 

4 

Bank  of  America,  . 

. . 96,983 

2,100 

17,053 

. . • 

Bank  of  Commerce,  . 

. 308,573 

2,000 

20,426 

. . . 

Black^tone  Canal  Bank, 

. . 785,256 

10,800 

113,870 

*24,000 

July, 

3 

City  Bank,  . • 

. 309,303 

1,164 

8,654 

*16,273 

July, 

4 

Commercial  Bank, 

. . 660,740 

4,937 

4,004 

. . . 

July, 

4 

Eagle  Bank,  • • 

. 613,476 

2,003 

6,078 

100 

May, 

3* 

Exchange  Bank,  • 

. 688,217 

3,433 

8,006 

*50,000 

July, 

3* 

Globe  Bank,  . . 

647,307 

1,764 

4,081 

. • . 

May, 

3* 

High  Street  Bank, 

. 190,660 

3,630 

2,514 

*4,600 

July, 

4 

Manufacturers’  Bank, 

. 069,306 

13,745 

2,015 

*2,316 

April, 

3* 

Mechanics  and  Manufacturers’,  . 334,150 

2,300 

6,150 

f43,513 

July, 

2 

Mechanics’  Bank, 

. 568,966 

5,111 

18,916 

f 22,793 

June, 

3* 

Merchants’  Bank,  . 

. . 694,744 

28,151 

487,136 

*28,200 

May, 

4 

National  Bank,  . 

. 270,276 

6,975 

tui  OQQ 
w,iWJ 

. . . 

July, 

6 

Bank  of  North  America, 

. . 606,927 

7,926 

18,467 

1,334 

July, 

3* 

Pawtuxet  Bank,  • 

330,066 

1,910 

7,770 

• • • 

Aug., 

4 

Pbenix  Bank, 

. 468.914 

2,913 

11,193 

26,660 

May, 

4 

Providence  Bank,  • 

. 834,440 

23,236 

37,103 

*14,000 

April, 

4 

Roger  Williams  Bank,  . 

. . 662,288 

20,016 

37,422 

*14,000 

Sept., 

3* 

Slate  Bank, 

210,374 

1,890 

15,034 

. . • 

April, 

4 

Traders’  Bank, 

. 309,070 

1,573 

4,940 

168 

June, 

4 

Union  Bank, 

696,072 

11,232 

12,200 

*11,430 

June, 

34 

Weyboseet  Bank,  . 

. 606,270 

3,357 

5,640 

• . • 

Aug., 

34 

lime  Rock  Bank, 

. 240,823 

403 

10,378 

. . . 

July, 

34 

Total  resources,  . 

. #12,597,308 

# 177,075 

#953,920 

#271,990 

Comparative  Condition  of  the  Banks  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  Years 
1845,  1846,  1848,  1849,  and  September , 1851. 

Compiled  for  the  Bankers’  Magazine  from  the  Official  Report 


Liab  tunas. 

Ocf.,  1845. 

May,  1846. 

May,  184a 

Mayt  1819. 

Sept.,  1851. 

Capital, 

#10,324,127 

# 10,518,690 

#11,095,202 

#11,240,306 

#12.906,160 

Circulation,  . 

. 2,670,306 

2,907,491 

2,696,496 

2,643,444 

3,080,601 

Deposit*,  . 

1,496,510 

i, 348,862 

1,373,826 

1,441,668 

1,874,856 

Bank  balances, 

. 623,662 

767,058 

620,323 

488,900 

934,211 

Net  profits,  . 

473,366 

510,144 

632,818 

669,460 

782  623 

Dividends  unpaid,  . 

28,970 

26,006 

26,506 

34,894 

42,856 

Total  liabilities, 

# 16,615,841 

# 16,098,251 

# 16,447,170 

# 16,408,673 

#19,621,307 

Raaouaom 

Ocf.,  1846. 

May , 1846. 

May,  1848. 

May,  1849. 

Sept.,  1851. 

.... 

# 13,714,256 

# 14,122,973 

#14,601,910 

#14,684,673 

#17,591,665 

Specie  on  hand. 

283,390 

280,470 

320,580 

262,906 

277,705 

Notea  of  other  . 

395,425 

460,754 

532,936 

451,364 

11,255,330 

Bank  balances, 

. 671,880 

694,040 

664,160 

639,452 

... 

Bank  stock,  collateral, 

79,757 

48,485 

67,960 

79,310 

. . • 

of  other  banks,  Ac.,  192,764 

202,050 

221,716 

145,490 

. • 

wsleeute,  . 

262,490 

259,704 

231,752 

232,414 

MkceUaneoua, 

. 25,890 

29,775 

16,126 

12,866 

496,607 

Total  resources, 

#16,615,841 

# 16,098,251 

#16,447,170 

#16,408,672 

# 19,621,307 

The  official  u Abstract  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  Banks  of  Rhode  Island  ” for 
1851,  is  full  of  errors:  some  of  importance,  others  of  less  note.  The  aggregates  espe- 
are  so  erroneous,  that  no  correct  table  can  be  prepared  from  them.  — Ed.  B.  M. 


♦ Bal  estate.  f Mostly  real  estate. 

I Including  uota®  of  other  banka  and  balances  against  them. 

vol.  i.  65 
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LAWSON’S  HISTORY  OF  BANKING. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

ON  LONDON  BANKING. 

Charles  the  First  seises  the  Money  of  the*  Goldsmiths  lodged  in  the  Mint.  — Some  Actant 
of  the  London  Goldsmith* , Successors  to  the  Lombards. — Various  Proposals  for  the  For- 
mation of  Banks  made  to  Cromwell.  — Arbitrary  Seizure  of  the  Money  of  the  Boehm 
by  Charles  the  Second.  — List  of  Banker*  ruined  by  the  King.  — The  Corporation  oj 
London  attempt  to  form  a Bank.  — Some  Account  of  the  City  Orphans'  Fund.  — Form- 
tion  of  the  Million  Bank.  — Attempt  to  form  a Land  Bank.  — An  Account  of  the  South 
Sea  Scheme,  and  other  Fraudulent  Projects.  — A short  Memoir  of  Thomas  Guy  — 
Some  Account  of  the  Early  London  Bankers,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Business  carried  at 
by  them.  — Reasons  for  the  Exclusion  of  Joint  Stock  Banks  from  the  Clearing- Bouse.— 
Onuses  which  led  to  the  Establishment  of the  Clearing-House,  and  a Description  of  the  Busi- 
ness carried  on  there.  — First  Official  List  of  London  Bankers.  — Some  Account  of  Use 
celebrated  Peter  Thellusson,  and  his  extraordinary  Will.  — Anecdotes  of  London  Bath- 
ers.— Account  of  Faunlleroy  and  Rowland  Stephenson. — General  Importance  oj  the 
Banking  Interest,  with  an  Average  of  their  Deposits.  — The  Profits  of  London  Bashers, 
and  whence  derived. — Cause*  which  operate  against  the  Increase  of  the  Profits  of  Private 
Bankers. 

About  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  business  of  bank- 
ing in  England  changed  hands.  The  Lombards,  who  had  succeeded 
the  Jews,  an  account  of  whom  has  been  found  in  our  second  chapter, 
were  in  their  turn  superseded  by  the  goldsmiths.  The  change  consisted 
in  the  lending  of  money  by  the  latter  on  personal  credit,  and  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest  compared  with  that  charged  by  their  predeces- 
sors. They  also  issued  promissory  notes,  payable  on  demand  and  at 
fixed  periods,  bearing  interest.  Such  notes  were  called  “ goldsmiths’ 
notes.”  They  do  not  appear  to  have  attracted  any  marked  public  atten- 
tion, like  the  Jews  and  Lombards  ; the  earliest  notice  of  their  existence 
as  a class  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
robbed  by  the  monarch. 

The  Royal  Mint,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  Tower  of  London,  was 
used  as  a place  of  security  for  the  deposit  of  the  surplus  cash  of  the 
bankers  and  merchants.  Charles  the  First,  having  been  refused  a loan 
by  the  city  of  London,  seized  the  money  lodged  m the  Mint,  which  at 
that  time  amounted  to  £ 200,000,  and  which  money  the  bankers,  many 
of  whom  were  ruined,  were  compelled  by  royal  authority  to  consider 
as  a loan.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that,  from  that  period,  no  further  sums 
of  money  belonging  to  the  public  were  lodged  in  the  Mint. 

During  the  Civil  War  nearly  all  the  surplus  money  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  goldsmiths,  whose  sole  business  prior  to  that  time  had 
been  to  buy  and  sell  plate,  and  foreign  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  to  sup- 
ply the  refiners,  plate-makers,  and  goldsmiths.  They  now  began  » 
lend  money  in  encouraging  mercantile  operations ; and  subsequently 
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such  business  was  conducted  by  houses  who  confined  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  banking,  and  the  system  they  adopted  was  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  now  pursued  by  the  private  bankers  of  London. 

When  the  affairs  of  the  nation  became  settled  under  the  Common- 
wealth, the  number  of  bankers  increased  considerably.  They  received 
the  rents  of  the  landed  gentry,  which  added  largely  to  their  disposable 
capital ; and,  as  there  was  little  demand  for  money  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, they  lent  money  to  individuals  without  security.  The  plan  of 
paying  orders  on  bankers  to  the  bearer  on  demand  had  now  become  a 
common  practice. 

The  author  of  the  “ Mystery  of  the  New  Fashioned  Goldsmiths, 
or  Bankers,”  remarks,  that  “ the  receiving  and  paying  of  money  from 
morning  till  night  in  an  open  shop  is  an  innovation  ” ; and  he  appears 
by  no  means  to  be  friendly  to  its  introduction. 

Sir  Josiah  Child,  in  his  “ Discourse  on  Trade,”  was  equally  opposed 
to  it.  He  attacks  the  bankers  in  various  parts  of  his  book,  inveighing 
against  what  he  calls  this  “ innovated  practice  of  hankering,”  which, 
he  states,  41  obstructs  circulation,  advances  usury,  and  renders  it  so  easy, 
that  most  men,  as  soon  as  they  can  make  a sum  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
pounds,  send  it  to  the  goldsmiths,  which  doth  and  will  occasion,  while  it 
lasts,  that  fatal,  pressing  necessity  for  money  so  visible  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  both  to  prince  and  people.” 

These  opinions  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  inexplicable ; yet  we  insert 
them,  as  showing  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  earliest  public  writers  on 
the  subject  of  the  circulation  of  capital  through  the  medium  of  banks, 
and  how  little  the  system  at  that  time  was  understood.  ’ 

In  S tow’s  “ Survey  of  London,”  printed  in  1598,  and  enlarged  in 
1633,  there  is  an  account  of  the  London  goldsmiths,  by  which  it  appears 
they  were  then  the  most  wealthy  and  principal  men  of  the  city.  Their 
place  of  business,  previous  to  the  fire  of  London,  was  by  authority  con- 
fined to  Cheapside.  Stow  describes  their  houses  as  follows  : — 

“ The  most  beantifdlle  frame  of  fiure  houses  and  shops  that  be  within  the  wals  of 
London  or  elsewhere  in  England,  commonly  called  ‘Goldsmiths’  Row,'  betwixt 
Bread  Streete  end  and  the  Crosse  in  Cheape ; but  is  within  the  Bread  Streete  ward. 
The  same  was  builded  by  Thomas  Wood,  goldsmith,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  in 
1491.  I counted  ten  dwelling-houses  and  fourteen  shops,  all  in  one  frame,  uniformely 
builded  four  stories  high ; beautified  towards  the  streete  with  the  goldsmiths’  arms,  and 
the  likenesse  of  wood  men,  in  memory  of  his  name,  riding  on  monstrous  beasts,  all 
which  is  cut  in  lead,  richly  painted  over  and  gilt.  These  ne  gave  to  the  goldsmiths, 
with  stockes  of  money  to  be  lent  to  young  men  having  these  shops,"  &c. 

At  the  fire  of  London  these  houses  were  all  destroyed,  and  the  gold- 
smiths settled  in  Lombard  Street.  The  wants  of  the  community,  in  con- 
nection with  banking  operations,  had,  about  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, become  so  great,  that  the  press  of  the  country  teemed  with  pro- 
posals for  new  banks,  loan  societies,  and  assurance  companies. 

. We  propose  to  describe,  in  a condensed  form,  some  of  the  most  prom- 
Jnent  banking  and  other  projects  which  for  half  a century  occupied 
public  attention,  and  made  the  task  of  founding  the  Bank  of  England 
comparatively  easy  to  the  projectors.  Many  “ charity  banks,”  and 
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Lombards,  or  Lombard-houses,  now  commonly  called  pawnbrokers, 
were  projected.  44  The  making  transferable  all  promissory  notes  be- 
tween man  and  man  ” was  recommended  by  William  Potter  in  his 
44  Key  of  Wealth.” 

Henry  Robinson  advocated  the  creation  of  a Land  Bank,  in  which  all 
payments  above  twenty  pounds  should  be  made  in  bank  credit;  and  that, 
besides  the  principal  bank  in  London,  there  should  be  one  hundred  sub- 
ordinate banks  in  different  parts  of  England,  all  centring  in  the  said 
capital  bank  of  London,  wherein,  for  the  support  of  the  credit  thereof,  a 
general  mortgage  of  lands  was  proposed,  for  w’hich  the  mortgager  should 
have  credit  in  bank  to  the  value  of  his  land.  The  condition  of  such 
mortgage  should  be,  either  to  pay  so  much  money,  with  interest  at  six 
percent.,  within  a year  from  the  day  that  bank  credit  should  anyway 
fail  to  be  current,  or,  in  default  of  such  payment,  the  said  mortgaged 
lands  to  be  forfeited  w ithout  redemption,  and  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
proprietors  of  the  credit  in  bank.  Others  proposed  banks  on  the  plan 
of  that  of  Amsterdam  ; others,  a general  register  of  houses  and  ships  as 
well  as  of  land  ; a court  of  merchants  for  the  summary  recovery  of  all 
debts  ; also  some  very  ill-judged  projects  for  uniting  into  corporations  all 
merchants  trading  into  any  one  country,  for  the  sake  of  what  they  call 
44  uniformity  of  trade.” 

Samuel  Lamb,  one  of  the  most  eminent  London  merchants  at  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  warmly  espoused  the  subject  of  public  banks, 
and,  during  the  Commonwealth,  presented  an  44  humble  address  to  his 
Highness  the  Lofd  Protector,”  wherein  he  described  the  great  advan- 
tages the  Hollanders  derived  from  banks,  and  the  disadvantages  Eng- 
land labored  under  in  their  absence.  The  following  reasons,  which 
were  embodied  in  the  petition,  appear  to  us  to  be  so  prophetic  as  to  de- 
serve to  be  recorded  : — 

44  The  good  that  we  may  do  ourselves  by  banks,  if  settled  in  England,  are  many;  for 
no  nation  ever  made  use  of  them  but  they  flourished  and  thrived  accordingly 

41  Imprimis  : they  will,  by  well  ordering  them,  bring  back  the  gold  and  silver  which 
hath  been  drained  out  of  this  land  by  the  Hollanders*  banks,  and  by  other  princes  rais- 
ing the  value  thereof  in  their  dominions. 

I They  will  much  increase  the  stock  of  this  land,  which  will  wonderful ly  increase  all 
manner  of  trade,  and  will  bring  in  that  excellent  transferring  trade,  aud  make  Eng- 
land the  staple  of  all  foreign  commodities,  as  Holland  is  at  this  time,  and  has  been 
since  they  had  the  use  of  banks,  who  have  nothing  considerable  of  their  own  growth 
and  manufactures,  yet  have  the  staple  of  all  commerce,  as  a rich  treasure  in  money  and 
jewels,  all  materials  for  shipping,  and  even  all  manner  of  clothing,  and  the  granarr 
and  vineyard  of  Europe,  with  which  commodities  they  furnish  most  countries,  and 
which  England  may  also  do. 

44  They  will  increase  and  much  encourage  the  fishery  of  this  nation,  and  breed  up  in 
that  employment  many  thousands  of  seamen,  which  will  find  employment  in  the  E**1 
Indies’  Streights,  and  other  voyages  into  other  parts  of  the  world.  u 

44  They  will  increase  the  warlike  trading  shipping  and  mariners  of  this  nation.  wluclJ 
will  much  strengthen  us  against  our  enemies. 

44  They  will  also  much  increase  the  revenues  and  customs  of  the  land  by  increasing 
credit.  , 

II  They  will  wonderfully  employ  the  poor  of  this  land,  and  increase  the  natural 
manufacture  thereof,  and  make  us  capable  to  buy  or  sell  at  homo  or  abroad. 

44  They  will  make  the  English  capable  to  engross  the  commodity  of  any  country, 
and  withhold  it  from  another  that  may  be  at  enmity  with  us  to  whom  the  said  com- 
modity may  be  useful  to  our  prejudice,  and  also  make  our  own  price  of  it 
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“ They  will  increaae  trade  in  oar  plantations,  and  cause  ships  to  be  bailt  in  New  Eng- 
land as  good  or  better  than  any  bailt  in  Holland. 

“ They  will  furnish  factors  in  England  with  credit  to  pay  customs  and  charges  of  a 
great  cargo  of  goods,  which  may  on  a sudden  be  conveyed  to  them ; for  many  times 
such  English  factors  may  be  or  good  estate  and  credit,  yet  have  not  always  a great 
cash  lying  by  them  for  such  uses,  though  the  Dutch  are  seldom  without  it;  therefore 
may  oftentimes  be  forced  to  strain  their  credit  to  take  up  money  at  interest,  or  sell  all 
or  part  of  such  goods  at  under-rate  for  want  thereof,  which  may  be  a great  prejudice 
to  themselves  and  loss  to  their  principals,  and  is  believed  causes  many  such  great 
commissions  to  be  carried  from  the  English  and  consigned  to  the  Dutch  residing  in 
England,  to  their  great  benefit  and  advantage,  and  loss  and  prejudice  to  the  English 
nation. 

u They  will  increase  trade  in  Ireland,  which  will  people  that  island,  and  increase  the 
revenue  thereof. 

u They  will  furnish  many  young  men  with  stock  that  have  by  their  industry  and 
well-spent  time,  and  travels  in  their  apprenticeships,  gained  good  experience  in  foreign 
traffic. 


M They  will  preserve  many  good  men  from  failing  and  losing  their  credit,  and  many 
others,  which  trial  and  experience  will  daily  discover ; as  quick  and  caste  paying  bills 
of  exchange,  foreign  or  domestick,  and  all  other  payments ; preventing  fraudulent  pay- 
ments in  counterfeit  or  dipt  coyn  or  mis-telling  money  ; rectifying  errors  in  accounts 
which  occasion  law  suits ; preventing  theft  and  breaking  open  nouses  where  money  is 
suspected  to  be ; and  robbing  in  the  high  ways  graziers,  carriers,  or  others  that  used  to 
cany  money  from  fairs  and  other  places,  which  may  be  returned  by  assignment  in 
bank.  Whereas  now  the  several  hundreds  in  many  places  are  forced  to  guard  such  as 
carry  money  for  fear  of  their  being  robbed,  and  such  hundreds  paying  them  the  money 
they  lost,  as  it  hath  often  fallen  out  of  late  time. 

44  Lastly,  a bank  with  a certain  number  of  sufficient  men  of  estate  and  credit,  joined 
together  in  a joynt  stock,  being  as  it  were  the  general  cashkeepers  or  treasurers  of  the 
place  where  they  are  settled,  and  divers  others,  tending  much  to  the  tranquility  of  your 
highness  and  the  welfare  of  the  English  nation,  which,  with  your  highness’s  favour- 
able encouragement,  I shall  in  all  humility  be  ready  to  make  known  to  you,  and  re- 
move any  objections  as  can  be  alledged  in  the  premises,  and  propound  a way  how  it 
may  be  effected,  and  the  evils  remedied  and  prevented,  being  unwilling  to  bury  the 
talent  in  a napkin  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Giver  of  all  blessings  in  his  great  good- 
ness and  mercie  to  bestow  upon  me,  hoping  that  I shall  not  offend  by  tendering  this 
with  my  best  services  to  your  highness. 


It  appears  by  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  that,  two  years  after  the  presen- 
tation of  the  above  address  to  Cromwell,  Samuel  Lamb  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  his  proposal  for  a bank  ; and  that 
on  Friday,  the  4th  of  March,  1658,  the  petition  was  referred  to  a com- 
mittee ; but  it  does  not  subsequently  appear  that  any  report  was  made 
thereon,  or  any  steps  taken  to  forward  his  views. 

1651.  In  the  year  1651,  there  appeared  the  following  44  Humble  Pro- 
posal to  the  Honorable  Council  of  Trade,  and  all  Merchants  and  others 
who  desire  to  improve  their  Estates,”  which,  if  enacted  by  Parliament, 
“ would,  as  with  due  submission  is  conceived,  conduce  to  advance  trade, 
mnploy  the  poor,  diminish  interest,  improve  publique  revenue,  prevent  the 
cruelty  of  creditors  and  the  injustice  of  debtors,  tending  likewise  speedily 
to  promote  the  enterprise  discovered  in  a late  treatise,  entitled  4 The  Key 
*f  Wealth.’” 

This  proposal  had  reference  to  a bank  of  credit,  in  which  bills  of  ex- 
change were  to  be  the  principal  circulating  medium. 

1665.  In  the  year  1665,  a i very  elaborate  account  of  the  44  Office  of 
Credit  ” appeared.  The  author  endeavors  to  remove  what  he  calls  two 
^gar  errors,  viz.  44  That  credit  in  bank  is  only  current  because  men 
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can  have  money  when  they  will  ” ; and  further,  “ that  without  money 
no  trade  can  be  managed.”  At  the  end  of  the  work  there  is  a sum- 
mary of  the  whole ; the  author’s  main  object,  as  he  himself  states,  is 
satisfactorily  to  answer  the  objections,  “ that  men  will  have  money  ami 
not  credit.” 

1667.  In  the  year  1667,  what  in  commercial  phraseology  is  called  & 
run  on  the  bankers,  and  probably  the  first  of  its  kind,  occurred.  It  is 
thus  alluded  to  by  Pepys  in  his  “ Diary,”  Vol.  II.  p.  67  : — “ W.  Hewer 
hath  been  at  the  bankers,  and  hath  got  £ 500  out  of  Backe well’s  hands 
of  his  own  money  ; but  they  are  so  called  upon  they  will  be  all  broke, 
hundreds  coming  to  them  for  money.  And  they  answer  him,  ‘ It  is 
payable  at  twenty  days  ; when  the  days  are  out  we  will  pay  you  ’ ; and 
those  that  are  not  so,  they  make  tell  over  their  money  and  make  their 
bags  false,  on  purpose  to  give  cause  to  retail  it,  and  so  spend  time.” 
This  event  in  a great  measure  lessened  their  credit,  which  was  after- 
wards entirely  destroyed  by  the  seizure  of  their  money  by  King  Charles 
the  Second. 

1672.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1672,  King  Charles  suspended 
all  payments  to  the  bankers  out  of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  considered 
one  of  the  worst  acts  of  this  profligate  king’s  reign ; and,  as  the  result 
was  far  more  disastrous  than  the  act  of  his  father,  which  we  have  re- 
corded, the  following  circumstantial  detail  of  the  transaction,  which  we 
have  condensed  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  and  other  public  records, 
may  prove  interesting. 

The  king  being  much  distressed  for  money,  and  despairing  of  obtain- 
ing any  from  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  in  a private  meeting  with 
his  ministers,  that,  if  any  one  of  them  could  invent  a method  how  to 
raise  about  £ 1,500,000  without  a Parliament,  he  should  have  the 
“ White  Staff,”  or,  in  other  words,  the  Lord  Treasurer’s  place.  On  the 
day  following,  Lord  Ashley  told  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  in  confidence , 
“ that  there  was  a way  to  supply  the  king  immediately  with  such  a sum ; 
but  it  was  hazardous  to  put  it  in  practice,  and  might  draw  a train  of  ill 
consequences  along  with  it,  by  inflaming  both  the  Parliament  and  the 
people.”  Sir  Thomas  was  impatient  to  know  the  secret,  “ being  bold 
and  courageous,  entirely  in  the  French  and  Popish  interest,  and  pleased 
with  any  thing  that  might  render  the  king  unpopular  with  the  Parlia- 
ment.” Therefore,  to  discover  the  project,  he  plied  his  Lordship  with 
wine  to  excess,  and  then  led  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  king’s 
wants.  Lord  Ashley  unguardedly  dropped  the  important  secret. 

Sir  Thomas  immediately  took  the  hint,  left  his  Lordship,  and  went 
directly  to  the  king,  and  falling  on  his  knees  he  demanded  the  White 
Staff,  according  to  promise.  His  Majesty  cried  out,  “ Odds  fish  ! I ’ll 
be  as  good  as  my  word,  if  you  can  find  the  money.”  Sir  Thomas  then 
informed  the  king  that  the  bankers  had  £ 1,500,000  in  his  Majesty’s 
Exchequer,  which  money  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seizing,  by  closing 
the  Exchequer  and  refusing  to  pay  the  bankers.  The  king  readily 
agreed  to  the  project;  and  at  a Privy  Council,  held  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1672,  his  Majesty  being  present,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  proposed,— 

“ That  as  the  king  must  have  money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Holland,  in  which 
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his  honor  was  engaged,  he  knew  of  no  other  means  at  present  than  shutting  up 
the  Exchequer.  He  desired  none  would  speak  against  it  without  proposing  some 
method  more  certain  and  expeditious.”  The  king,  alter  many  apologies  for  this  bold 
step,  declared  that  “ it  should  only  be  for  the  space  of  one  whole  year,  ending  the  last 
day  of  December  next  ; and  then  no  new  orders  shall  intervene  to  break  the  course  of 
such  payments.” 

This  conduct  of  the  king  filled  every  one  with  consternation  and  dis- 
may. Many  hesitated  not  to  say  that  the  crown  had  published  its  own 
bankruptcy.  The  money  thus  forcibly  seized  did,  in  point  of  fact,  be- 
long to  the  trading  community  ; and  the  failure  of  the  bankers,  which 
was  the  natural  result,  caused,  for  a time,  a general  suspension  of  all 
monetary  transactions.  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  for  his  services  in  the  af- 
fair, was,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  king,  made  Lord  High  Treas- 
urer and  a peer. 

To  understand  fully  this  act  of  injustice  and  robbery,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  the  bankers,  after  the  seizure  of  their  money  at  the  Mint,  were  in 
the  habit  of  depositing  in  the  Exchequer  the  surplus  of  their  floating  capi- 
tal not  required  in  their  ordinary  transactions,  and  the  custom  was  to  with- 
draw the  money  once  a week,  to  enable  the  bankers  to  meet  the  demands 
of  their  customers  ; the  suspension,  therefore,  of  the  usual  weekly  pay- 
ments involved  both  bankers  and  customers  in  one  common  ruin. 

Within  seven  days  after  this  gross  act  of  robbery  had  been  committed, 
Lord  Arlington,  one  of  the  Council,  in  a letter  to  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, then  in  Spain,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  result  of  the 
transaction  : — 

“ The.  distempers  have  continued  in  the  town,  and  the  angry  discourses  about  them ; 
but  his  Majesty  having  yesterday  convened  the  bankers  before  him  at  the  Treasury, 
after  many  kind  and  confident  assurances  given  them  that  he  would  punctually  satisfy 
his  debt  to  them,  either  out  of  what  the  Parliament  should  give  him  the  next  session 
or  out  of  his  own  revenues,  he  told  them  he  likewise  required  of  them  that,  without 
delay,  they  should  take  off  the  stop  they  had  made  of  paying  the  merchants  their  cur- 
rent cash,  which  lay  deposited  in  their  hands,  not  to  be  lent  to  his  occasions,  or  for 
interest,  hut  for  the  security  of  keeping  it,  because  indeed  the  stop  of  this  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  great  clamor;  the  merchants  not  daring,  or  being  able,  to  accept,  or  pay 
any  bills  of  exchange,  drive  their  trade  abroad,  or  clear  their  ships  at  the  custom-house 
at  home.  After  many  things  the  king  said  to  them,  and  very  handsomely,  upon  this 
subject,  thev  all  went  away  better  satisfied,  promising  his  Majesty  that  they  would  this 
day  begin  their  payments  to  the  merchants,  which  I near  they  have  accordingly  done, 
and  upon  it  the  discontent  is  already  visibly  appeased,  so  that  we  do  not  dotmt  bat  in 
a few  days  it  will  quite  wear  out.” 

Numerous  addresses  and  petitions  were  presented  to  the  king  on  the 
subject,  nearly  all  of  them  filled  with  the  most  fulsome  flattery.  We 
extract  from  one  of  them,  which  was  by  an  officer  in  the  army,  the  fol- 
lowing passages  : — 

M There  are  many  persons  concerned  now  with  the  bankers  whose  fathers,  husbands, 
&nd  children,  and  other  relations,  have  assisted  the  crown  of  England  with  their  dear- 
est lives  and  fortunes ; nay,  there  are  several  now  surviving  which  do  yet  bear  in  their 
bodies  the  scars  and  glorious  marks  of  their  loyalty ; and  shall  we  imagine  that  our 
C&s&r,  a prince  of  such  eminent  clemency  and  justice,  will  suffer  these  persons  and 
their  families  to  starve  for  want  of  that  which  is  their  own  ? 

“I  era  confident  his  Majesty's  royal  bowels  yearn  with  compassion  towards  us. 
Neither  is  the  delay  of  payment  hitherto  any  defect  in  his  Majesty's  innate  justice,  but 
excrescence,  and  an  unhappy  superfetation  of  the  first  pernicious  counsel  of  shut* 
tmg  up  the  Exchequer.  To  tnuik  otherwise  were  to  blaspheme  the  greatest  sweetness 
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of  nature  in  the  world,  and  to  profane  that  illustrious  prince  of  whom  no  man  ever  yet 
formed  a thought  but  his  mina  was  presently  filled  with  the  idea  of  all  that  is  great 
and  just ; for  the  king’s  honor  and  justice,  like  a rock  of  diamonds,  remains  still  im- 
penetrable.” 

None  of  these  appeals  made  any  impression  on  the  king  or  his  worth- 
less ministers,  who  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  so  many  ruined  families.  The  king,  in  a private  declaration, 
stated  44  that,  although,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  cause  a stop  to  be  made  as  to  the  principal  money,  he  would  punctu- 
ally pay  it  hereafter  ; in  the  mean  time  he  would  allow  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest for  the  money.1’  Subsequently,  at  a council  held  at  Whitehall,  at 
which  the  king  was  present,  he  caused  the  following  public  declaration 
to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  bankers  and  their  creditors : — 

“ Whereas  his  Majesty  in  council  was  graciously  pleased  in  the  month  of  February 
last  past  to  declare,  that  he  would  assign  and  set  apart  so  much  of  that  branch  of  his 
revenue  as  by  act  of  Parliament  is  made  hereditary  and  perpetual,  to  the  payment  and 
satisfaction  of  the  Goldsmiths’  debt ; and  whereas,  in  pursuance  thereof,  his  Majesty 
hath  secured  to  the  Goldsmiths  their  debts  on  the  said  revenues  by  letters  patent 
granted  to  them  respectively,  nnder  the  great  seal  of  England ; and  his  Majesty, 
having  in  the  said  letters  patent  provided  for  the  security  of  such  of  his  subjects  as 
have  trusted  the  said  Goldsmiths,  doth  think  fit  to  ordqr,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that 
the  said  letters  patent  shall  be  forthwith  printed  and  made  public  for  the  information 
and  satisfaction  of  all  those  who  are  concerned.” 


* The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  bankers  whose  money 
was  seized,  ana  to  whom  letters  were  granted,  covenanting  to  pay  in- 
terest after  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  payable  quarterly : — 


Principal . 


Sir  Robert  Vyner,  of  London,  Goldsmith, 
Edward  Backwell,  “ Esquire, 
Gilbert  Whitehall,  u Goldsmith,  • 

Joseph  Horneby,  “ “ 

George  Snell,  “ “ 

Bernard  Turner,  w “ 

Jeremiah  Snow,  “ “ 


£ t.  d. 

. 416,724  13  1£ 
295,994  16  6 
. 248,866  3 5 
22,548  5 6 
. 10,894  14  5 

16,275  9 8 
59,780  18  8 


John  Lyndscy,  “ “as  due  to} 

Dorothy  his  wife,  administratrix  to  John  Col->  85,832  17  2 
ville,  her  late  husband,  deceased,  ) 

Robert  Welstede,  of  London,  Goldsmith,  . . 11,307  12  1 

Thomas  Rowe,  “ “ 17,615  17  8 

John  Portraan,  “ “ 76,760  18  2 

John  Collier,  “ “ . 1,784  6 4 


Intent. 

£ «.  d. 

25,003  9 4 
17,759  IS  8 
14,931  19  4 
1,352  17  10 
653  13  6 
976  10  6 
3,586  17  0 

5,149  17  4 

678  9 0 
1,056  19  0 
4,605  13  0 
107  1 1 


Upon  this  subject  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Miscellanies,  makes  the 
following  remarks : — 44  Tfie  credit  of  our  Exchequer  is  irrevocably  gone 
by  the  last  breach  with  the  bankers.  For  credit  is  gained  by  custom, 
and  seldom  recovers  a stain.  I have  heard  a great  example  given  of 
this  that  happened  upon  the  late  King  Charles  the  First  seizing  <£200,000 
in  the  Mint,  which  had  then  the  credit  of  a bank,  and  for  several  year9 
had  been  the  treasury  of  all  the  vast  payments  transmitted  from  Spain 
and  Flanders  ; but  after  this  invasion  of  it,  although  the  king  paid  1>ack 
the  money  in  a few  months,  the  Mint  has  never  since  recovered  its  c redit 
among  foreign  merchants.11 

The  sum  of  which  the  bankers  were  defrauded  amounted  to  £ 1 ,328, 526, 
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and  the  king  by  letters  patent  charged  his  hereditary  revenue  with  the 
interest  on  that  sum  at  six  per  cent.,  amounting  to  £ 79,71 1 11s.  2d.  per 
annum,  which  was  paid  for  a few  years  and  then  suspended.  After 
vainly  endeavoring  to  interest  the  legislature  on  their  behalf,  these  un- 
fortunate creditors  were  at  last  obliged  to  maintain  their  right  before  the 
Court  of  Exchequer. 

The  suit  was  protracted  for  above  twelve  years,  when,  in  the  year 
1697,  judgment  was  obtained  against  the  crown.  An  appeal  was  made 
against  this  decision  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day  to  the  celebrated 
Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  by  which  it  appears  that  “ there  was  due  to 
Sir  Robert  Vyner  <£‘416,724  13*.  ljd.  In  consideration  whereof  the 
king  granted  him  £ 25,003  9s.  4 d.  per  annum  out  of  the  rents,  revenues, 
and  profits  which  should  arise  or  become  due  or  payable  to  the  king,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  out  of,  from,  or  by  reason  of  the  duty  of  excise 
payable  quarterly ; in  trust  for  such  of  his  creditors  as,  within  a year 
after  the  date  of  the  letters  patent,  should  deliver  up  their  securities,  and 
accept  assignments  of  proportionable  parts  of  the  said  yearly  sum  in 
satisfaction  of  their  debts  respectively  due,  and  in  the  mean  time  should 
not  sue  Sir  R.  Vyner.” 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  set  aside  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Somers,  although  ten  out  of  the  twelve  judges  whom  he  had  called 
to  his  assistance  were  of  a different  opinion.  In  giving  judgment,  his 
Lordship  cited  several  cases  wherein  the  kings  of  England  had  been  in- 
debted to  the  subject,  and  the  mode  adopted  by  the  creditors  was  by 
petition  to  the  king.  “ But  in  this  case,”  adds  his  Lordship,  u the  sure- 
ties pass  by  the  king  and  come  directly  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  proceed  to  act  without  being  authorized  by  the  Great  Seal,  as  in 
former  cases,  and  command  their  superior  officers,  who,  according  to  the 
precedents,  ought  to  have  been  authorized  together  with  them  to  have 
done  their  respective  parts  for  their  relief  of  the  petitioners.  But  to 
suppose  a power  lodged  in  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  issue  writs 
requiring  the  Lord  Treasurer,  or  the  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  to  do 
their  duty,  is  to  suppose  a direct  absurdity  in  the  original  institution  of 
the  Exchequer,  since  it  is  to  invest  the  Barons  who  are  subordinate  with 
a right  of  commanding  their  superior  officers.” 

The  cause  was  at  last  carried  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
whom  the  decree  of  the  Chancellor  was  reversed ; and  the  patentees 
would  have  received  the  amount  of  their  accumulated  interest,  had  not 
an  act  passed  in  1699,  by  which  in  lieu  thereof  it  was  enacted  that,  after 
the  25th  of  December,  1705,  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  excise  should 
stand  charged  with  the  annual  payment  of  three  per  cent,  of  the  princi- 
pal Bum  contained  in  the  letters  patent,  subject,  however,  to  be  redeemed 
upon  the  payment  of  a moiety  thereof,  or  £ 664,263. 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  know  the  amount  of  the  loss 
which  the  bankers  ultimately  sustained  in  consequence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  account  is  as  follows  : — 

£ *.4 

To  the  original  stun  stopped  in  the  Exchequer  in  1672,  . . . 1,328,526  0 0 

To  25  years’  interest  at  six  per  cent, 1,992,787  10  0 
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As  by  the  above  act  the  demand  of  the  bankers  was  reduced  to  the 
sum  of  £ 664,263,  it  follows  that  their  loss  amounted  to  £ 2,697,050  lOi. 
The  above  sum  of  £ 664,263  is  the  first  item  in  our  present  national 
debt,  and  indeed  is  the  only  portion  of  it  that  was  contracted  prior  to 
the  Revolution. 

1678.  In  the  year  1678,  there  appeared  proposals  to  the  king  and 
Parliament  for  a large  model  of  a bank,  “ showing  how  a fund  may  be 
made  without  much  charge,  or  any  hazard,  that  may  give  out  bills  of 
credit  to  a vast  extent,  that  all  Europe  will  accept  of  rather  than  money 11 ; 
together  with  some  general  proposals  in  order  to  obtain  an  act  of  Par* 
liament  for  the  establishment  of  the  bank. 

1680.  In  the  year  1680,  a proposal  was  made  by  Robert  Murray,  for 
a National  Bank,  to  be  based  on  land  or  other  valuable  securities.  This 
author  prefaces  his  scheme  by  stating  that,  “ though  it  may  be  objected 
that  banks  are  not  safe  under  a monarchy  ” (he  refers  to  the  seizure  of 
the  money  of  the  bankers  by  Charles  die  First),  yet  such  objections 
hold  only  in  countries  under  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  and  despotic 
prince,  and  not  where  the  laws  are  clearly  defined,  and  every  man  is 
preserved  in  his  person  and  property. 

1682.  In  the  year  1682  proposals  were  issued  for  the  establishing  of 
national  banks ; “ whereby  the  profit  in  usury  will  supply  his  Majesty 
more  plentifully  than  ever  to  carry  on  the  war,  exempt  the  nation  from 
land  tax,  great  customs,  exceedingly  promote  trade  and  navigation,  and 
give  England  many  other  advantages.” 

In  the  same  year  as  the  above  was  published  an  account  of  the  “ cor- 
poration credit,  or  a bank  of  credit,  made  current  by  common  consent  in 
London,  more  useful  and  safe  than  money.”  This  bank,  as  appears  by 
a proclamation,  was  framed  on  the  recommendation  of  a committee  of 
aldermen,  who  ordered  the  following  advertisement  to  be  circulated:  — 

“ Ail  persons  that  are  desirous  to  subscribe  may  come  either  to  Garraways,  Jona- 
thans, Kemps,  or  the  Amsterdam  Coffee-Houses  near  Temple  Bor,  Peter's  Coffee- 
House  in  Covent  Garden,  and  Men's  Coffee-House  at  Charing  Cross;  at  all  which 
places  books  shall  lie  ready,  and  persons  attend  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  morning, 
and  from  five  to  seven  in  the  evening,  every  week-day,  for  that  purpose,  and  to  ans«r 
objections,  if  there  are  any  made,  by  such  as  do  not  understand,  or  are  not  so  well  satis- 
fied about  the  usefulness  and  advantages  of  the  bank  of  credit  unto  all,  as  the  same  is 
set  forth  in  a printed  paper  called  ‘ England’s  Interest,  or  the  Great  Benefit  to  Trad* 
by  Banks  or  Offices  of  Credit  in  London.’  ” 

The  paper  referred  to  in  this  advertisement,  which  is  of  great  length, 
commences  thus : — 

“ Whereas  divers  aldermen  and  commons,  being  thereto  appointed,  as  a commit**, 
by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  in  common  council  assembled,  ban 
thoroughly  weighed  and  considered  the  great  benefits  to  trade  by  banks  of  credit,  and 
there  being  by  the  subscription  of  many  considerable  and  wealthy  inhabitants  proridtd 
a fund  more  substantial  than  any  banks  abroad,  for  the  establishing  an  office  of  credit 
under  the  care  and  management  of  trustees  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  said  subscribers,— 
't  is  thought  convenient  to  publish  a short  account  of  the  nature,  use,  and  advantage* 
of  the  stud  office  of  credit,’’  &c.,  &c. 

The  origin  of  this  vigorous  movement  towards  the  establishment  of a 
bank  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed,  arose  out  of  the  virtual  bankruptcy  of  the  chamber. 
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It  appears  that  from  a very  early  period  a court  of  record  was  held  in 
the  city  of  London  for  the  care  and  government  of  orphans,  and  that  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  were  invested  with  the  custody  and  guardian- 
ship of  all  orphan  children  of  freemen  while  under  age  and  unmarried, 
and  with  the  management  of  the  personal  estates  of  deceased  freemen, 
and  in  some  cases  of  their  landed  estates,  with  power  to  require  the  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators  of  freemen  dying  to  exhibit  true  inventories 
of  their  estates  before  them  in  the  “ Court  of  Orphans,”  and  to  give  se- 
curity to  the  Chamberlain  of  London  and  his  successors  by  recognizan- 
ces of  the  parties  living  within  the  city,  and  by  bond  if  without,  for  the 
orphans'  part,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  commit  them  to  prison  till  they 
obeyed.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  investment  of  the  property  of 
orphans  in  the  chamber  of  London  was  a matter  of  obligation,  not 
choice.  It  further  appears  that  the  freemen  of  the  city  of  London  in- 
vested large  sums  of  money  in  the  chamber  of  London,  and  were  al- 
lowed interest  thereon.  From  these  sources  very  large  sums  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  chamber  of  London. 

This  part  of  the  business  of  the  corporation  bore  the  name  of  the 
“ Orphans’  Fund,”  and  even  this  was  not  sacred  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
Stuarts.  By  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  its  guardians,  the  Orphans’ 
Fund  supplied  the  wants  of  the  First  Charles  and  his  licentious  son, 
Charles  the  Second  ; and  the  utter  extinction  of  the  fund  was  the  imme- 
diate, and  the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a corporation  bank  a 
secondary  consequence. 

The  corporation  were  compelled  to  declare  themselves  incapable  of 
discharging  either  interest  or  principal  of  the  debt  to  the  orphans  out  of 
their  rents,  after  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  governing  the  city. 
This  they  set  forth  in  several  petitions,  which  appear  to  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  both  houses  of  Parliament.  By  the  5 and  6 William 
IU.  an  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  orphans  and  other  cred- 
itors of  the  city  of  London.  This  act  first  charges  the  estates  of  the 
city  with  an  annual  payment  of  £ 8,000  per  annum,  and  assigns  to  the 
funds  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  city  aqueducts,  or  right  of  bringing 
water  to  London  ; imposes  a duty  of  £ 2,000  per  annum,  to  be  levied 
upon  the  personal  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  ; assigns  the 
rents  and  profits  arising  from  a license  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
lighting  the  city  convex  lights ; imposes  a duty  of  two-and-sixpence 
upon  the  binding  of  every  apprentice,  and  five  shillings  on  the  admission 
of  every  freeman  into  the  city ; a duty  of  four  shillings  per  tun  on  all 
wines  imported  into  the  port  of  London ; and  a duty  of  fourpence  per 
chaldron  on  the  metage  of  every  chaldron  of  coal  and  culm  so  imported, 
for  fifty  years  from  the  year  1700. 

This  and  other  subsequent  acts  enabled  the  city  of  London  to  redeem 
its  honor  and  credit  so  as  effectually  to  discharge  all  claims  on  the 
orphans’  fund.  But  no  attempt  has  ever  since  been  made  by  the  cor- 
poration to  resume  the  power  over  the  property  of  orphans.* 


* In  a newspaper,  called  the  “ Daily  Post,”  of  the  26th  of  February,  1723,  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  appears : — 
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1693.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1693,  there  appeared  a 
scheme  for  a bank,  commonly  called  “The  Million  Bank.”  It  took  its 
rise  from  a number  of  London  bankers,  who  lent  out  money  on  pledges, 
agreeing  to  purchase  tickets  in  King  William’s  Million  Lottery,  and  from 
thence  they  were  called  44  The  Company  of  the  Million  Bank.”  This 
bank  was  finally  established,  and  its  affairs  were  conducted  by  a board 
of  directors,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  including  a governor 
and  deputy-governor : they  subsequently  purchased  many  reversions  of 
the  Fourteen  per  Cent,  annuities,  and  permitted  many  proprietors  of  an- 
nuities to  purchase  their  joint  stock,  which  amounted  to  £ 500,000. 

They  were  a partnership  by  deed,  enrolled  in  chancery,  with  a joint 
stock  fund.  They  at  first  divided,  five  per  cent,  interest,  which  they 
subsequently  reduced  to  four  per  cent.,  and  again  raised  it  to  five  per 
cent.,  at  which  it  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  the  bank. 

1694.  The  year  1694  is  memorable  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  whose  origin,  rise,  and  progress  form  the  subject  of 
previous  chapters. 

In  the  year  1694-95,  Dr.  Chamberlain  published  proposals  for  the 
formation  of  a bank,  to  lend  money  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  on  the  se- 
curity of  land.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  Doctor’s 
proposals  : — 

“What  we  call  commodities,  is  nothing  but  land  severed  from  the  soil.  Man  deab 
in  nothing  hut  earth.  The  merchants  are  the  factors  of  the  world,  to  exchange  one 
part  of  the  earth’s  produce  for  another.  The  king  is  fed  by  the  labors  of  the  ox ; and 
the  clothing  of  the  army  and  victualling  of  the  navy  must  all  be  paid  for  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  as  the  ultimate  receiver.  All  things  in  the  world  are  originally  the  produce 
of  the  ground,  and  thence  must  all  things  be  raised.” 

The  principal  difference  between  this  scheme  of  a bank  and  that  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  opposition  to  which  corporation,  then  in  its  in- 
fancy and  struggling  with  difficulties,  this  project  was  started,  was,  that 
no  money  was  ever  to  be  lent  on  personal  security,  but  exclusively  on 
title  deeds  of  unencumbered  freehold  land. 

This  land  bank  was  patronized  by  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  through 
whose  interest  a bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  w ho 
resolved  44  that  a fund,  redeemable  by  Parliament,  should  be  settled  in 
a National  Land  Bank  ; that  the  sum  of  £ 2,564,000  be  raised  by  new 
subscriptions ; that  no  person  be  concerned  in  both  banks  ; that  the  new 
bank  should  be  restrained  from  lending  money  but  upon  landed  securi- 
ties, or  to  the  government  in  the  Exchequer,”  &c. 

1696.  It  appears  by  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  on 
the  24th  of  November,  1696,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  accord- 
ing to  order,  presented  to  the  House  a report  of  the  failure  of  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the  National  Land  Bank  ; that  books 
had  been  opened  at  Exeter  Change  on  the  5th  of  June,  1696  ; but,  al- 
though the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  subscribed  in  the  king’s  name 
£ 5,009,  the  amount  of  subscriptions  required  could  not  be  obtained 

u Orphans’  fund,  or  debts  due  to  the  orphans  in  the  chamber  of  London,  are  con- 
tinued to  be  bought  and  sold  as  usual  hy  Isaac  Fryer,  sworn  broker,  who  gives  hij  at- 
tendance at  the  said  chambers  for  that  purpose  daily.” 
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within  the  time  prescribed.  The  commissioners  stated  that  the  cause  of 
their  ill  success  was  owing  to  the  large  interest  allowed  on  securities, 
both  public  and  private,  by  the  new  bank,  whilst  they  were  limited  to 
five  per  cent. 

1711.  The  memorable  project  for  the  formation  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  was  brought  out  in  the  year  1711,  and  owed  its  origin  to  the 
following  circumstances. 

During  the  war  with  France  in  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third, 
the  payments  to  the  sailors  of  the  royal  navy  being  neglected,  they  re- 
ceived tickets  instead  of  money,  and  they  were  frequently  obliged,  by 
their  necessities,  to  sell  their  tickets  at  forty,  and  sometimes  fifty,  per 
cent,  below  the  amount  for  which  they  received  them.  By  this  and  other 
means,  the  debts  of  the  nation,  unprovided  for  by  Parliament,  amounted 
together  to  £ 9,471,325.  Mr.  Harley,  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  proposed  a scheme  to  allow 
the  holders  of  these  tickets  or  debentures,  and  the  other  portion  of  the 
floating  debt,  six  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  and  to  incorporate  them 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a trade  to  the  South  Seas ; and  they  were 
accordingly  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain,  trading  to  the  South  Seas  and  other  parts 
of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the  Fisheries. 

The  company  soon  abandoned  all  idea  of  mercantile  operations,  — if 
they  ever  seriously  intended  to  undertake  them,  — and  confined  them- 
selves to  money  dealings  with  the  government,  and  increasing  the  value 
of  their  stock,  which  at  one  time  rose  to  the  enormous  amount  of  1,000 
per  cent. 

The  apparent  success  of  this  scheme  caused  numerous  romantic  pro- 
jects, proposals,  and  undertakings,  both  private  and  national,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  many  of  which  were  notoriously  absurd.  Persons 
of  rank  of  both  sexes  were  deeply  engaged  in  these  bubbles  ; avarice 
prevailing  at  this  time  over  all  consideration,  either  of  dignity  or  equity ; 
the  gentlemen  going  to  taverns  and  coffee-houses  to  meet  their  brokers, 
and  the  ladies  to  their  milliners’  and  haberdashers’  shops  for  the  like 
purpose.  Any  impudent  impostor,  whilst  the  delirium  was  at  its  height, 
needed  only  to  hire  a room  at  some  coffee-house,  or  other  house,  near 
the  Exchange,  for  a few  hours,  and  open  a subscription-book  for  some- 
thing relative  to  commerce,  manufactures,  plantations,  or  some  sup- 
posed invention  newly  hatched  out  of  his  own  brain.  Thesp  delusive 
projects,  a list  of  which  will  be  found  below,  received  their  first  check 
from  the  power  to  which  they  owed  their  birth,  viz.  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, the  directors  of  which,  desirous  to  monopolize  all  the  money  of 
the  speculators  to  themselves,  obtained  writs  of  scire  facias  against  the 
conductors  of  the  bubbles,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  them. 

A List  of  the  Bubbles , as  published  in  the  year  1721. 

5.  Greenland  Fishery  for  Whales. 

6.  Grand  American  Fishery. 

7.  North  American  Fishery. 

8.  New  Greenland  Fishery. 
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9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

is. 

14. 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 


22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 
57! 
58. 


Royal  Fisheir. 

Arthur  More’s  Fishery. 

Ten  Millions  Fishery. 

William  Helmes,  in  Exchange  Alley, 
Insurance  of  Female  Chastity. 
Mother  Wyeborrow’s  Machine. 
Wakefield  for  the  more  effectual 
Breeding  of  Ducks  and  Geese  in 
Lancashire. 

Whilmore’s  Lottery  Annuities. 

British  Improvement. 

Trade  to  Harborough. 

Long’s  Meliorating  of  Oils. 

Baker’s  Annuities. 

Curing  Herrings  a la  mode  de  Hagun 
Mogun. 

Pollington,  Melting  Sawdust  and 
Shavings  into  Deal  Boards  of  any 
length  and  free  from  Knots. 

Wild’s  Insurance  against  House* 
breakers. 

Wild’s  Insurance  against  Highwaymen. 
Bele’s  Bottomry. 

Codner’s  Assurance  for  Lying. 
Briscoe’s  Transmutation  of  Animals. 
Burridge’s  Importation  of  Spanish 
Snuffs. 

Plummer  and  Petty  Insurance  from 
Death  by  drinking  Geneva. 

Carr’s  Brewing  in  Milford  Haven. 
Hurst’s  Importation  of  Hair. 

Poppy  Oil. 

Radish  Oil. 

Freck’s  Annuities. 

Supplying  Markets  with  Cattle. 
Lombard  Office. 

Butter  Manufactory. 

Woollen  Manufactory. 

Shipping. 

Keet’s  Bubbles. 

Taverner,  Newfoundland. 

Loft,  Houses  for  Newfoundland. 
Captain  Clipperton’s  Adventures. 
Fattening  Ilogs. 

Widows’  Pensions. 

Tin  Plates. 

Trade  to  Sancta  Crux. 

Turnpikes. 

Raw  Silk. 

Fenny  Lands. 

Wortley’s  Bubbles. 

Union  Fire  Office. 

Trade  to  the  North  Seas. 

Welsh  Copper  and  Brass. 
Improvements  in  Tobacco  in  England. 
Curing  of  broken-winded  Horses  and 
Mares. 

Vaux,  Exportation  of  Bay  Salt. 
Curing  of  Lunatic  Persons. 

Weldron’s  Improvement  of  Waste 
Ground  and  Fattening  Cattle,  at 
the  Cross  Keys  Tavern,  Cornhill. 


59. 


60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

.66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 


72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 


82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
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Crutchley’s,  at  Jonathan’s  Coffee- 
House,  Insurance  from  Loss  bj 
Garraway’s  Fishery. 

Daniel  Defoe,  employing  of  Wearen. 

8ugar. 

Royal  Exchange  Insurance. 

Solomon  Nun  is  Cuco. 

Pinder’s  Improvement  of  Uncultivat- 
ed Land  in  Lincolnshire. 

Old  Chitty,  for  Serving  the  Nan 
with  Provisions. 

For  Clothing  the  Army. 

Foster’s  Auction. 

James  Lunce’s  Adventures. 

A New  Invention  for  the  more  effect 
ual  Blacking. 

Exporting  of  Stockings. 

An  Office  for  supplying  the  Kira’s 
Stores  with  Powder  and  other 
Warlike  Materials. 

A New  Company  for  Importing  of 
Brandies. 

La  Coze,  for  peat  and  refuse. 

The  Grand  Stuff  Company. 

A New  and  Complete  Method  of 
Cleaning  the  Streets. 

Orphan’s  Stock. 

Million  Bank. 

Annuities  for  Lives. 

Stringer’s  Bubbles. 

Pindar's  Expedition  to  Madagascar 
for  Suppressing  of  Piracy. 

Pinder’s  Invention  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual making  an  Equinoctial  In- 
strument for  the  Convenience  of 
Ladies’  Hoop  Petticoats. 

Tiling  of  Houses  and  Insuring  them. 

Exportation  of  Old  Clothes. 

Node's  Expedition  to  the  Caribee 
Islands  and  Sancta  Crux. 

Insuring  Children’s  Fortunes. 

Employing  the  Poor  for  the  ease  of 
the  Parishes. 

Irish  Proprietary  Sail  Cloth  Com- 
pany. 

Potato  Starch. 

Lamb's  Wool  Manufactory. 

Settlement  in  the  Margnmne  of 
Azilia. 

(Title  not  mentionable.) 

Malt  and  Hops. 

Keet’s  Loan. 

Davis’  Straits  Fishery. 

Hard  Soap. 

Long’s  Pennsylvania. 

Swords  from  Iron. 

Transmutation  of  Metals. 

Steel  from  Iron. 

King  George’s  New  Market. 

Overall’s  Fire  Office. 

Overflowed  Lands. 

Building  of  Houses. 
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104.  Grand  Fishery. 

105.  Emptying  Houses  of  Office. 

106.  A Second,  more  Beneficial  and  less 

Offensive  than  the  former,  for  Emp- 
tying Houses  of  Office. 

107.  Mutual  Insurance  for  Ships. 

108.  Shales  for  Ships. 

109.  Ditto  for  Ships. 

110.  John’s  Coffee-House  for  Ships. 

111.  Marine  for  Ships. 

112.  Tymond’s  Trade  to  Germany. 

113.  Importing  of  Negroes. 

114.  Aagil  Evans,  for  Serving  the  Navy 

with  Bread  and  Cheese. 

115.  Maton’s  South  Sea  Hops. 

116.  Symon’s  Assurance  on  Lives. 

117.  Baker’s  Second  Edition  of  Assur- 

ance on  Lives. 

118.  Bohemia  Islands. 

119.  Orkney  Islands. 

120.  Rock  Salt 

121.  Ditto. 

122.  Swason  and  Rummer. 

123.  Salutation  Permits. 

124.  Lending  Money  to  Necessitous  Per- 

sons. 

125.  Office  for  Curing  the  Venereal  Dis- 

ease. 

126.  Pockle’s  Machine. 

127.  Felt  Hats  and  Pantiles. 

128.  Coal  Trade  from  Newcastle. 

129.  Woollen  Trade  in  Ireland. 

130.  Rum  Insurance. 

131.  Old  Insurance. 

132.  Copper  and  Bras* 

133.  Lustrings. 

134.  Office  for  Maintaining  Bastard  Chil- 

dren. 

135.  For  Lending  Money. 

136  Garraway’s  Lending  tnxm  Stock. 

137.  Fleece  Tavern  for  Lending  upon 

Stock. 

138.  Improvement  of  Hops. 

139.  Building  of  Ships. 

140.  Trade  to  Ireland. 

141.  Trade  to  Scotland. 

142.  Trade  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 


143.  Erecting  Houses  of  Office  in  the 

North  of  England  and  Scotland  for 
the  convenience  of  Strangers  and 
Travellers. 

144.  Loan  Office. 

145.  Cheff ’s  Hemp  and  Flax. 

146.  Long’s  Hemp  and  Flax. 

147.  Brand’s  Sail  Cloth. 

148.  British  Sail  Cloth. 

149.  British  Insurance. 

150.  Grand  Dispensary. 

151.  English  Starch. 

152.  Foreign  Starch. 

153.  Insurance  for  Houses. 

154.  Pentode’s  Gold  and  Silver. 

155.  Paving  the  Streets  of  London. 

156.  Lambert’s  Improvement  of  Land. 

157.  Serving  London  with  Hay  and  Com. 

158.  River  Oroonoko. 

159.  Timber  and  Masts  from  Germany. 

160.  Pasteboard  and  Packing-paper. 

161.  River  Douglas. 

162.  Manchester  Calicoes. 

163.  Wellbee’s  Gold  and  Silver  Mines. 

164.  Irish  Sail  Cloth. 

165.  Making  China  in  England. 

166.  Making  Calicoes  in  England. 

167.  Long's  Salt. 

168.  King  George’s  Salt 

169.  Queen  Anne’s  Salt 

170.  Silver  Extract. 

171.  Sadler’s  Hall  from  Fires. 

172.  Salter’s  Hall  Remittance. 

173.  Rose  Office  from  Fires. 

174.  Stockdon’s  Remittance. 

175.  Irish  Insurance  from  Fire. 

176.  Bleaching  of  Hair. 

177.  Coral  Fishery. 

178.  Water  Engine. 

179.  Holy  Island. 

180.  Women’s  Silk  Stockings  and  Men’s 

Breeches. 

181.  Silk  Worms. 

182.  South  Sea  Hops. 

183.  Greenland  Fishery. 

184.  National  Permits. 

185.  Globe  Permits. 


The  bursting  of  these  bubbles  left  traces  of  misery  and  distress  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unknown  in  the  monetary  world.  Yet  there  was  one  in- 
dividual who  looked  calmly  on  during  the  progress  of  their  formation  ; 
and,  although  not  profiting  at  the  expense  of  the  credulity  of  the  people 
engaged  in  them,  had  reaped  an  immense  fortune  by  foreseeing  at  their 
commencement  the  events  that  actually  occurred.  That  individual  uvas 
Thomas  Guy,  the  founder  of  the  hospital  known  by  his  name. 

Mr.  Guy  was  a bookseller,  carrying  on  his  business  at  No.  1 Corn^ 
hill,  — the  house  forming  the  angle  of  Lombard  Street  and  Cornhill, — 
and  for  many  years  known  as  the  14  lucky  comer.1’ 

We  have  before  stated  that,  such  was  the  poverty  of  the  Exchequer  at 
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the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  money  could  not 
be  obtained  for  paying  the  seamen’s  wages,  and  that  they  were  accord- 
ingly  paid  by  tickets  or  debentures,  which,  from  their  necessities,  they 
were  compelled  to  part  with  considerably  below  their  nominal  value. 
The  purchasers  of  these  tickets  were  in  their  turn  obliged  to  sell  them  ; 
and  at  one  time  such  was  their  depreciation  that  they  fell  to  fifty  per 
cent,  discount. 

Mr.  Guy,  having  been  a thrifty,  saving  man,  had  realized  what  in 
those  days  was  considered  a large  sum  of  money  ; and,  having  the  ut- 
most possible  confidence  in  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  government, 
that  the  debentures  would  one  day  — and  that  at  no  distant  period  — 
bo  paid  in  full,  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  investing  his 
capital  in  government  securities,  by  purchasing  a considerable  quantity 
of  this  “ floating  debt,”  as  it  was  then  called. 

After  the  formation  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  the  funding  of 
this  floating  debt,  Mr.  Guy  became  a large  proprietor  of  stock.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  investments,  it  appears  by  his  will  that  he 
gave  to  sixty-three  of  his  relatives,  specially  named,  £ 1,000  each  of 
“ his  interest  or  share  in  the  capital  stock  created  in  lieu  of  debentures 
made  forth  for  the  debt  due  to  the  army  by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  Majesty  King  George,  and  attended  with  annu- 
ities after  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum.”  — Vide  Thomas  Guy’s 
Will,  pp.  8-20. 

The  following  singular  and  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Guy. 
After  he  had,  as  he  thought,  discovered  in  the  conduct  of  his  maid- 
servant, in  addition  to  a frugal  disposition,  one  who  would  at  all  times 
conform  to  his  rules  and  regulations,  he  on  a particular  occasion  inti- 
mated to  her  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  her  his  wife  ; and,  having 
taken  the  necessary  step  towards  the  completion  of  the  interesting  cer- 
emony of  the  wedding,  and,  as  a preparation,  given  particular  instruc- 
tions to  a stone-mason  to  repair  the  pavement  opposite  his  house  (for  in 
those  days  the  laying  down  and  expense  of  paving  the  streets  was  met 
by  each  householder  separately),  it  chanced  that  Sally,  the  intended 
bride,  observed  a dilapidated  stone,  not  exactly  within  the  line  of  her 
master’s  house,  but  very  near  it ; she  therefore,  in  defiance  of  Guy’s 
positive  orders  to  die  contrary,  directed  the  man  to  remove  it,  and  to 
replace  it  by  a new  one,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

On  Guy ’8  return,  — for  he  had  been  absent  during  the  day,  — his  eye 
caught  sight  of  the  new  stone,  and  in  an  angry  tone  he  desired  to  know 
why  his  orders  had  not  been  obeyed,  and  why  that  stone,  pointing  to  the 
new  one,  had  been  placed  there.  The  man  said  it  was  by  the  mistress’s 
orders.  Guy  immediately  called  poor  Sally,  and  told  her  that  she  had 
overstepped  her  duty,  adding,  “ If  you  take  upon  yourself  to  order  mat- 
ters contrary  to  my  instructions  before  we  are  married,  what  will  you 
not  do  after  ? I therefore  renounce  my  matrimonial  intentions  towards 
you.”  It  was  owing  entirely  to  this  simple  domestic  circumstance  that 
Thomas  Guy  was  induced  to  change  the  whole  tenor  of  his  future  life, 
by  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  a labor  of  love  of  another  kind ; 
for,  “ warm  with  philanthropy  and  exalted  by  charity,  his  mind  expand- 
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ed  to  those  noble  affections  which  grow  but  too  rarely  from  the  most 
elevated  pursuits.”*  He  set  about  building  and  endowing  the  hospi- 
tal known  as  Guy’s  Hospital,  which  he  lived  just  long  enough  to  see 
roofed  in. 

The  cost  of  erecting  this  vast  pile  was  £ 18,793,  and  of  endowing  it 
£219,499,  together  £238,292;  which  munificent  gift,  during  his  life- 
time, was  a much  larger  sum  than  had  ever  before  been  dedicated  by  a 
single  individual  to  charitable  purposes.  It  even  rivalled  the  endow- 
ments of  kings. 

Early  in  life  he  built  an  almshouse  at  Tamworth,  his  native  town,  for 
fourteen  poor  people,  and  maintained  them  until  his  death,  and  then  en- 
dowed it  for  ever.  When  he  met  any  diseased  or  friendless  objects  in 
the  streets  he  would  send  them  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  with  directions 
to  the  steward  to  supply  them  at  his  expense  with  clothing  or  such  other 
necessaries  as  were  not  provided  by  the  hospital. 

Sixteen  years  before  his  death  he  built  and  furnished  three  wards  in 
St.  Thomas’s  hospital,  for  the  reception  of  sixty-four  patients.  Besides 
expending  £ 3,000  on  this  hospital,  he  gave  it  £ 100  a year  for  eleven 
years  successively,  till  he  began  to  build  his  own. 

Thomas  Guy  died  on  the  27th  of  December,  1724,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  among  other  legacies  left  to  the  governors  of  Christ’s 
Hospital  a perpetual  annuity  of  £ 400  a year  for  taking  in  four  children 
annually,  those  bearing  any  relationship  to  him  to  be  preferred,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  governors  of  Guy’s  Hospital.  He  also  left  £ 1,000  to 
be  appropriated  in  relieving  from  prison  those  prisoners  whose  debts  did 
not  exceed  £ 5 each,  and  who  were  confined  in  prisons  within  the  bills 
of  mortality,  by  which  bequest  six  hundred  people  obtained  their  liberty. 

Although  the  above  account  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  within 
the  range  of  subjects  marked  out  for  this  work,  we  could  not  refrain 
from  dwelling  on  a character  so  truly  estimable  and  charitable  as  that 
of  Thomas  Guy,  whose  beneficence  is  still  dispensed  with  the  same 
generous  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  as  it  was  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago. 

The  system  of  banking  as  at  present  practised  by  the  private  bankers 
of  London,  though  in  most  of  its  details  similar  to  that  in  operation  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  yet  differs  in  several  most  im- 
portant particulars.  Private  bankers  in  London  formerly  issued  notes 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand  ; they  continued  to  do  so  until  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  Bank  of  England  had  become  so  firmly  established  in 
reputation,  as  to  induce  the  public  to  prefer  its  notes  to  those  of  the  pri- 
vate bankers,  who  gradually  discontinued  this  part  of  their  business, 
which  totally  ceased  in  1750  ; since  which,  the  Bank  of  England  has 
been  the  sole  bank  of  issue  in  the  metropolis.  The  London  bankers 
also  allowed  interest  on  cash  deposited  in  their  hands  for  any  period, 
however  short,  as  indeed  the  Bank  of  England  did,  for  several  years 
after  its  establishment 

The  material  aspect  of  the  business  of  banking  in  its  early  history  is, 

* Part  of  the  inscription  on  Guy’s  monument  at  the  hospital. 
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to  modern  ideas,  as  humble  as  it  must  have  been  picturesque.  Instead 
of  the  handsome  apartments,  the  highly-polished  and  well-fitted  counters, 
and  well-dressed  clerks,  of  the  modern  banking-houses,  there  were  the 
dark-featured  Lombards,  ranged  behind  their  bags  of  money  displayed 
on  low  benches  in  open  shops,  protected,  perhaps,  by  occasional  awn- 
ings, from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

We  have  seen  an  ancient  lease  of  a house  in  Lombard  Street,  in  which 
permission  is  given  to  the  occupier  to  inclose  it  with  windows ; and,  to 
this  day,  that  part  of  a banking-house  in  which  money  is  received  and 
paid,  is  called  “ The  Shop.” 

The  London  banker  of  the  old  school,  the  successor  to  the  Lombards, 
had  little  resemblance  to  the  modern  gentleman  who  is  known  by  the 
same  title.  He  was  a man  of  serious  manners,  plain  apparel,  the  stead- 
iest conduct,  and  a rigid  observer  of  formalities.  As  you  looked  in  his 
face,  you  could  read  in  intelligible  characters  that  the  ruling  maxim  of 
life,  the  one  to  which  he  turned  all  his  thoughts,  and  by  which  he  shaped 
all  his  actions,  was,  “ that  he  who  would  be  trusted  with  the  money  of 
other  men  should  look  as  if  he  deserved  the  trust,  and  be  an  ostensible 
pattern  to  society  of  probity,  exactness,  frugality,  and  decorum.”  He 
lived,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  year,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  at  his 
banking-house  ; was  punctual  to  the  hours  of  business,  and  always  to  be 
found  at  his  desk.  The  fashionable  society  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
and  the  amusements  of  high  life,  he  never  dreamed  of  enjoying,  and 
would  have  deemed  it  nothing  short  of  insanity  to  imagine  that  such  an 
act  was  within  the  compass  of  human  daring,  as  that  of  a banker  loun- 

S'ng  for  an  evening  in  Fops’  Alley  at  the  Opera,  or  turning  out  for  the 
erby  with  four  grays  to  his  chariot,  and  a goodly  hamper  swung  be- 
hind, well  stuffed  with  perigord  pies,  spring  chickens,  and  iced  Cham- 
pagne. (Banks  and  Bankers,  p.  22.) 

The  business  now  carried  on  by  London  bankers  consists  in  receiving 
and  paying  money,  making  advances  on  bills  of  exchange,  and  other 
approved  securities ; but  they  are  prohibited  from  lending  money,  as 
they  formerly  did,  on  the  security  of  goods  or  pledges,  that  portion  of 
their  original  business  being  now  exclusively  confined  to  pawnbrokers, 
whose  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  armorial  bearings  which  were 
anciently  adopted  by  the  Lombards,  namely,  “ three  golden  balls.”  * 
Among  the  earliest  goldsmiths  whose  business  was  subsequently 
merged  into  that  of  banking  as  at  present  conducted,  was  Mr.  Francis 
Child,  citizen  and  goldsmith,  who  established  himself  in  Fleet  Street,  at 
the  east  comer  of  Temple  Bar,  and  on  the  same  spot  where  the  busi- 
ness is  still  carried  on.  He  lived  to  a great  age,  and  was  a person  of 
large  fortune  and  a most  respectable  character.  The  next  in  point  of 
antiquity  was  the  present  house  of  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Co.  This  bank 
was  originally  founded  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Snow,  who  carried  on  business 
as  a goldsmith,  or  what  in  modem  phraseology  is  better  known  by  the 


* We  are  compelled  to  repeat  this  piece  of  information,  in  spite  of  the  pleassnt 
interdict  of  Charles  Lamb. 
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name  of  pawnbroker.  His  name  appears  among  the  goldsmiths  or 
bankers  who  were  robbed  by  Charles  the  Second.  By  the  kindness  of 
the  gentlemen  at  present  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  bank,  we  have 
been  favored  with  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  books  of  the  bank  so 
early  as  the  year  1672.  They  show  that  the  nobility  of  the  land  were 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  their  shop,  and  borrowing  money  on  the 
deposit  of  various  gold  and  silver  articles,  such  as  gold  and  silver  tank* 
ards,  golden  thimbles,  and  other  valuables  of  a very  miscellaneous,  and 
sometimes  comical,  description. 

Not  many  years  after  the  London  bankers  had  ceased  to  issue  notes, 
the  inconvenience  of  making  all  payments  in  Bank  of  England  notes 
and  gold  had  become  so  great,  that  some  change  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, when  the  plan  of  adjusting  each  others’  daily  payments  by  an 
interchange  of  liabilities  was  adopted  as  the  best  mode  of  economizing 
the  use  of  money. 

At  first  the  system  adopted  was  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  and  cer-  • 
tainly  not  the  safest.  The  clerks  of  the  various  banking-houses  used  to 
perform  the  operation  of  exchanges  at  the  comers  of  streets  and  on 
the  top  of  a post ; they  then  met  by  appointment  at  a public  house ; but, 
from  the  insecurity  of  these  arrangements,  it  was  at  last  thought  best 
that  the  principal  city  bankers  should  rent  a house  near  the  old  post- 
office  in  Lombard  Street.  This  house  was  called  the  Clearing-House. 
To  this  house  such  bankers  daily  send  all  bills  of  exchange  which  may 
be  due  on  that  day,  as  well  as  all  checks  which  have  been  paid  in  since 
, the  clearing  of  the  preceding  day ; and,  as  every  clearing  banker  is  pro- 
vided with  a desk  and  a drawer,  like  a letter-box,  on  which  his  name  is 
, affixed,  the  clerk  who  brings  to  the  clearing-house  the  securities  deposits 
them  in  the  several  drawers  of  the  bankers  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
or  made  payable.  At  a particular  hour  of  the  day,  which  is  usually 
four  o’clock,  P.  M.,  the  drawers  are  removed  or  closed,  so  that  after 
that  hour  no  more  checks  or  bills  can  be  deposited  in  them  ; and,  as  a 
! means  of  ascertaining  by  whom  the  checks  have  been  put  into  the 
drawer  of  any  one  banker,  the  name  of  the  firm  so  depositing  them  is 
previously  written  across  each  check.  This  was  the  origin  of  crossing 
checks,  and  the  practice  has  ever  since  been  adopted  by  the  parties 
who  issue  them,  as  a security  against  fraud.  In  the  case  of  bills  of 
exchange,  they  are  receipted  on  the  back  with  the  name  of  the  banker 
to  whom  they  belong. 

Each  clearing  banker  has  a clerk  in  attendance  at  the  clearing-house, 
who  takes  out  of  his  drawer  the  several  bills  and  checks  therein  de- 
posited, and  credits  the  respective  accounts  of  the  several  bankers 
whose  names  are  written  across  the  checks,  and  indorsed  as  receipted 
on  the  bills ; he  then  sends  them  to  his  banking-house,  by  a clerk  in 
waiting,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  to  be  paid ; if 
none  of  them  are  returned  to  him,  he  concludes  they  are  all  correct. 

Having  previously  deposited  in  the  various  drawers  such  bills  and 
checks  on  the  other  bankers  as  his  house  held,  and  for  which  he  debited 
the  several  bankers  previous  to  depositing  them  in  their  several  drawers, 
he  balances  each  banker’s  account,  and  submits  the  same  to  the  gen- 
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eral  superintendent  of  the  clearing-house  (an  officer  especially  appointed 
by  the  body  of  bankers)  for  his  examination  and  approval,  and  the 
same  is  done  by  all  of  them.  The  superintendent  then  declares  the 
various  balances  to  be  paid  or  received,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  bal- 
ance, in  cash  or  bank-notes,  is  all  the  money  which  passes  in  payment 
between  one  banker  and  another. 

The  following  tabular  statement  will  give  some  idea  of  the  modus 

operandi. 


Debtor  for  Checks,  d*c  , paid  in 

Creditor  for  Checks,  4-c.,  taken 

— 

Balance. 

OVt  Ojf 

Balance. 

£ 280,000 

£20,000 

Barclay, 

£ 260,000 

. 

80,000 

5,000 

Barnard, 

75,000 

, , 

110,000 

10,000 

Barnett, 

100,000 

. 

50,000 

10,000 

Bosanquet, 

40,000 

. • 

50.000 

5,000 

Brown, 

45,000 

. 

110,000 

. , 

Curries, 

120,000 

£ 10,000 

110,000 

. , 

Denison, 

120,000 

10.000 

50,000 

5,000 

Fuller, 

45.000 

, , 

280,000 

20,000 

Glyn, 

260,000 

. 

100,000 

10,000 

Hanbury, 

90,000 

. 

110,000 

. 

Han  key, 

115,000 

5.000 

280,000 

. . 

Jones, 

300.000 

160.000 

20,000 

150,000 

. . 

r Lubbock, 

10,000 

200,000 

. . 

Mas  term  an, 

215,000 

15,000 

150,000 

10,000 

Prescott, 

140,000 

. 

80,000 

• • 

Price, 

85,000 

5,000 

160,000 

• . 

Roberts, 

165,000 

5.000 

50,000 

• . 

Rogers, 

55,000 

5,000 

40,000 

. 

Stevenson, 

45,000 

5,000 

60,000 

. 

Spooner, 

65,000 

5,000 

150,000 

15,000 

Smith, 

Stone, 

135,000 

, 

80,000 

• 

90,000 

10,000 

60,000 

. . 

Vere, 

65,000 

5,000 

40,000 

. 

Weston, 

45,000 

5,000 

110,000 

10,000 

Williams, 

100,000 

60,000 

• . 

Willis, 

65,000 

5.000 

£3,000,000 

£ 120,000 

£3,000,000 

£120,000 

By  this  contrivance,  the  bankers  of  London  are  enabled  to  settle 
transactions  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  a day,  by  the  employment 
of  not  more,  on  an  average,  than  from  £ 200,000  to  £ 300,000  of  cash 
or  bank-notes. 

Exclusive  of  the  checks  and  bills  of  exchange  so  paid,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  country  notes  paid  in  the  same  way.  Such  notes  are 
sent  up  to  London  to  be  exchanged  at  the  several  houses  with  whom  the 
issuer  keeps  an  account;  these  notes  are,  during  the  morning,  sent 
round  to  the  various  banking-houses  with  whom  they  are  payable  ; and, 
in  lieu  of  the  money  being  paid  for  them,  a memorandum  is  given, 
setting  forth  “ that  such  an  amount  of  notes  has  been  left  by  A.  B.  to 
be  paid  in  the  clearing  this  day,  by  C.  D.”  These  memorandums  are 
treated  precisely  the  same  as  the  acceptance  of  the  banker.  Such  is 
the  confidence  placed  in  each  other  by  the  clearing  bankers,  that,  when 
a failure  of  one  of  the  body  happens,  the  transactions  of  the  clearing 
are  all  made  good,  and  the  stoppage  takes  place  in  the  morning.  It  is 
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almost  an  unheard-of  event  for  a banker  to  fail  in  making  good  the  pay- 
ments at  the  clearing-house. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  system  adopted  by  bankers  of  in- 
terchanging each  other’s  engagements  at  a given  time  of  the  day,  par- 
ticularly to  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  is,  that  a customer, 
who  may  have  drawn  largely  on  his  banker  both  by  checks  and  accept- 
ances on  any  given  day,  knows  that  he  has  the  whole  of  that  day,  or  at 
least  up  to  four  o’clock,  to  provide  for  his  engagements  ; and,  although 
it  may  not  be  prudent  to  postpone  providing  for  such  engagements  till 
that  late  period  of  the  day,  yet  circumstances  may  sometimes  justify  the 
delay.  In  all  cases,  it  may  be  considered  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  credit  of  individuals  that  such  a practice  exists. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  year  1840,  on  Banks  of  Issue,  at  page  320,  there  is  a return 
of  the  aggregate  demands  made  through  the  clearing-house  for  each 
month  in  the  year  1839,  together  with  the  amount  of  bank-notes  em- 
ployed in  the  clearing  during  each  month  of  that  year,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a copy,  omitting  all  fractions  under  £ 100  : — 

Month.  Demand*.  Balance*.  Month.  Demand*.  Balance*. 

January,  . £ 82,762,400  £ 6,348,500  August,  . £87,610,500  £ 6,164,900 

February,  . 76,164,700  4,960,900  September,  . 74,237,700  5,129,800 

March,  . 75,879,200  5,621,500  October,  . 87,478,200  5,706,800 

April,  . . 85,839,200  5,836,000  November,  . 81,729,200  4,793,100 

May,  . . 80,587,600  5,615,000  December,  . 70,833,850  4,755,000 

June,  . . 67,413,900  5,060,000  

July,  . . 83,865,200  6,284,800  £ 954,401,600  £66,275,600 

This  plan  of  paying  each  other’s  engagements  by  exchange  is,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  private  bankers  residing  in  the  city  ; those  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town  do  not  adopt  it. 

The  metropolitan  joint  stock  banks  are  not  permitted  to  pay  their 
engagements  by  exchange  at  the  clearing-house.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  by  such  banks  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  ; but  hitherto  with- 
out success.  The  bankers  allege  that  it  is  purely  a private  arrangement 
among  themselves,  and  that  they  have  the  power  of  deciding  who  shall 
and  who  shall  not  be  admitted  among  them. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  conceded  by  all  disinterested  parties, 
that  where  a body  of  men  are  permitted  to  pay  their  debts  by  an  inter- 
change of  debts  due  to  them,  such  payments  having,  through  custom, 
all  the  force  of  law,  the  arrangement  can  hardly  be  called  private.  The 
legislature  has  the  power  — although  we  do  not  say  it  would  be  judi- 
cious to  exercise  it  — of  putting  an  end  to  such  a system,  by  compelling 
a banker  to  pay  his  engagements  on  demand  with  money,  and  that  no 
other  mode  should  be  considered  legal.  In  all  ordinary  law  proceed- 
ings, when  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  payment  of  money,  the  proof 
must  depend  upon  the  act  of  the  money  passing  from  one  to  another ; 
but  when  payment  is  made  by  a check  on  a banker,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  prove  the  payment  of  it  through  the  clearing.  Custom  has  estab- 
lished such  evidence  as  sufficient  proof  of  payment,  although  at  first  the 
judges  were  sorely  puzzled  to  know  how  a payment  could  be  made 
where  no  money  passed. 
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The  first  authentic  list  of  the  bankers  in  London,  or  at  least  the  first 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  appeared  in  the  Royal  Annual  Calendar 
of  1765,  from  whence  w^  have  transcribed  the  following  : — 

Amyard,  Sir  George  Staples,  and  Mercer,  near  Grace-Church  Street. 

Asgill,  Sir  Charles  Nightingale,  and  Wickenden,  facing  Lloyd's,  Lombard  Street. 
Buckwell,  Hart,  Dorrel,  and  Croft,  Grasshoppers,  Pall-Mall. 

Biddulph  and  Cocks,  New  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Bland,  Baraell,  and  Bland,  Black  Horse,  Lombard  Street. 

Brown,  Henton,  and  Son,  facing  Castle  Tavern,  Lombard  Street. 

Bland,  Grey,  and  Stephenson,  Golden  Ball,  Lombard  Street. 

Boldero,  Carter,  and  Co.,  Vine,  Lombard  Street. 

Brassey,  Lee,  and  Son,  Crown,  Lombard  Street. 

Castells  and  Whatcly,  Birchin  Lane. 

Cliffe,  Walpole,  and  Clarke,  comer  of  Clement's  Lane. 

Child  and  Co.,  joining  in  Temple  Bar. 

Cooper,  Gillingham,  comer  of  Arundel  Street,  Strand. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  George,  and  Co.,  near  Antwerp  Tavern,  Thread  needle  Street 
Courts,  James,  near  Durham  Yard,  Strand. 

Drummond  and  Co.,  Charing  Cross. 

Freame,  Barclay,  and  Freame,  near  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street 
Fuller,  Son,  and  Welch,  facing  Saint  Edmund's  Church,  Lombard  Street 
Fuller  and  Cope,  Birchin  Lane. 

Gines,  George  and  William,  Rose  and  Crown,  Lombard  Street 
Gosling,  Gosling,  and  Clobe,  Three  Squirrels,  Fleet  Street 
Hankey,  Sir  Jo.  and  Sir  Thomas,  Three  Golden  Balls,  Fenchurch  Street 
Hoarc,  Henry,  Richard,  and  Richard,  Leather  Bottle,  Fleet  Street 
Hunt  and  Robinson,  George  Street,  York  Buildings. 

Knight  and  Batson,  facing  Lloyd’s,  Lombard  Street. 

Martin,  Stone,  and  Blackwell,  "Grasshopper,  Lombard  Street. 

Murray,  John,  Crown,  Fleet  Street. 

Pewtress  and  Robarts,  opposite  Three  Kings,  Lombard  Street 
Ruffey,  Neale,  James,  and  Fordyce,  opposite  Post-Office,  Lombard  Street. 

Smith  and  Payne,  near  Coleman  Street,  Lothbury. 

Snow  and  Dunn,  Anchor  without  Temple  Bar. 

Vere,  Glyn,  and  Halifax,  Birchin  Lane. 

Willis,  Read,  and  Co.,  Crown,  Lombard  Street. 

Wright,  Anthony,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

The  bearing  of  devices  over  the  doors  of  shops,  and  other  places  of 
business,  was  a very  common  practice  before  the  introduction  of  the 
plan  of  numbering  the  houses,  which  did  not  take  place  till  about  the 
year  1770. 

The  sign  of  the  house  in  Bread  Street,  where  Milton’s  father  resided, 
was  a Spread  Eagle,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  arms  of  that 
family.  Remains  of  this  custom  are  still  to  be  observed  in  several 
parts  of  the  metropolis ; and,  in  reference  to  that  particular  vocation 
which  forms  the  subject  of  our  pages,  the  reader  is  informed  that  Messrs. 
Hoares,  the  bankers  in  Fleet  Street,  retain  to  this  day  over  the  door  the 
symbol  of  a leather  bottle,*  gilt,  and  the  same  was  also  represented  on 
their  notes,  which  they  formerly  issued. 

Messrs.  Goslings  also  retain  their  sign  of  Three  Squirrels ; and  Stra- 
han,  Paul,  and  Co.,  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Anchor. 

* In  a list  ?f  merchants  of  London,  published  in  1677,  there  are  added  the  names 
of  the  goldsmiths  “that  keep  running  cashes";  and  amongst  them  there  is  James 
Hore,  at  the  Golden  Bottle,  in  Chcapside.  It  also  appears,  from  Sir  Richard  Hoare’s 
history  of  the  family,  that  Mr.  Richard  Iloare  (afterwards  Sir  Richard),  goldsmith,  at 
the  Golden  Bottle,  in  Fleet  Street,  resided  there  in  1692. 
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It  would  fill  a volume  were  we  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the 
>rigin  of  each  of  the  London  bankers  ; but  we  cannot  refrain  from  no- 
ticing in  this  place  a few  bankers  of  comparatively  a modem  date. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  state  visit  of  George  the  Third  to  the  city  on 
the  first  Lord  Mayor’s  day  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  when  the 
cavalcade  had  reached  Cheapside,  the  acclamations  of  the  people  were 
so  great  “ as  to  pierce  the  air  with  their  shouts  ” ; added  to  which,  the 
dismal  noise  made  by  the  creaking  of  the  various  signs  which  hung  across 
the  streets  caused  one  of  the  horses  attached  to  the  king’s  carriage  to  be- 
come very  restifF  and  unmanageable  when  opposite  Bow  Church,  causing 
considerable  confusion  to  the  procession,  and  alarm  to  their  Majesties. 

A certain  Quaker  named  David  Barclay,  a linen-draper  in  Cheapside, 
who  was  viewing  the  procession  from  the  balcony  of  his  first-floor  win- 
dow, perceiving  the  embarrassed  situation  of  the  king  and  queen,  de- 
scended to  the  street.  At  this  moment  the  procession  halted,  and  our 
friend,  approaching  the  carriage,  addressed  the  king,  saying, ( Wilt  thee 
alight,  George,  and  thy  wife  Charlotte,  and  come  into  my  house  and 
view  the  Mayor’s  show  ? ” The  king,  who  had  on  many  occasions  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  throne  evinced  a strong  partiality  for  Quakers,  and 
who,  from  the  plainness  of  his  manners,  would  no  doubt  have  been  one 
himself,  had  he  not  been  bom  to  a throne,  condescended  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  worthy  linen-draper,  and  in  the  balcony  of  the  first  floor 
of  the  house  exactly  opposite  Bow  Church  * the  king  and  queen  stood 
during  the  remainder  of  the  procession. 

Our  friend  David  introduced  to  their  Majesties  the  whole  of  his  fam- 
ily. His  eldest  son  Robert,  who  was  then  a young  man  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  received  especial  notice  from  their  Majesties.  On  their 
taking  their  leave,  to  proceed  to  Guildhall,  his  Majesty  said,  “ David, 
let  me  see  thee  at  Saint  James’s  next  Wednesday,  and  bring  thy  son 
Robert  with  thee.”  Accordingly,  David  Barclay  and  his  son  Robert 
attended  the  levee,  and  on  approaching  the  royal  presence,  the  king, 
throwing  aside  all  regal  restraint,  descended  from  the  throne,  and,  giv- 
ing the  Friend  a hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  welcomed  him  to  Saint 
James’s.  He  said  many  kind  things  both  to  the  father  and  the  son : 
among  the  rest,  he  asked  David  what  he  intended  to  do  with  Robert, 
and  without  waiting  for  a reply  said,  “ Let  him  come  here  and  I will 
provide  him  with  honorable  and  profitable  employment.” 

The  strict  and  cautious  Quaker,  with  many  apologies,  and  with  much 
humility,  requested  permission  to  reject  the  proposal,  adding,  “ I fear 
the  air  of  the  court  of  your  Majesty  would  not  agree  with  my  son.” 
The  king,  who  had  seldom  witnessed  a similar  rejection  of  intended 
royal  favor,  said,  “ Well,  David,  well,  well ; you  know  best,  yoU  know 
best ; but  you  must  not  omit  to  let  me  see  you  occasionally  at  Saint 
James’s.  Soon  after  this,  David  Barclay  saw  his  son  Robert  established 
as  a banker  in  Lombard  Street,  who,  instead  of  becoming  a courtier, 
& position  for  which  nature  never  intended  him,  became  the  founder  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  banking  firms  of  the  present  day. 

• At  present  occupied  by  Messrs.  White  and  Greenweli. 
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The  manner  of  conducting  the  business  of  banking  was  in  those  days 
very  different  to  the  present.  The  banker  used  to  attend  'Change, 
which  was  usually  over  about  half  past  two  o'clock ; he  would  then  go 
to  dinner,  and  afterwards  not  unfrequently  to  the  theatre,  when  the 
banker  would  return  to  Lombard  Street,  and  commence  writing  his 
letters,  which  he  would  send  to  the  post-office  in  time  to  be  despatched 
by  that  night's  mail,  leaving  London  at  twelve  o'clock ; not,  however,  in 
the  manner  of  mail-coaches,  with  guard  and  coachman,  or  railways, 
as  at  present,  but  by  post-boys,  who  carried  the  letters  in  bags  slung 
across  the  horse’s  back.  This  mode  of  conveyance  was  naturally  very 
hazardous ; and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a post-boy  to  be  attacked 
by  highwaymen,  his  mail  seized,  and  himself  shot  if  he  made  resistance. 

The  above  particulars  were  related  to  us  by  a cleric  who  had  been 
upwards  of  fifty  years  in  the  house  of  Barclay,  and  who  in  fact  was 
one  of  the  earliest  clerics  in  the  New  Bank. 

He  used  to  tell  an  amusing  story  of  the  first  appearance  of  a new 
clerk.  It  appears  that  the  staff  consisted  of  three  clerks  only,  and,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  third  coming  to  the  office  for  the  first  time,  he  was 
dressed  after  the  following  fashion.  He  wore  a long  flapped  coat  with 
large  pockets;  the  sleeves  had  broad  cuffs  with  three  large  buttons, 
somewhat  like  the  coats  worn  by  the  Greenwich  pensioners  of  the 
present  day ; an  embroidered  waistcoat  reaching  nearly  down  to  his 
knees,  with  an  enormous  bouquet  in  the  button-hole ; a cocked  hat ; 
powdered  hair  with  pig-tail  and  bag-wig;  and  gold -headed  cane,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  present  day  carried  by  the  footmen  of  ladies  of  rank. 
The  gentleman  who  cut  so  curious  a figure  remained  in  the  house  many 
years,  and  died  a few  years  ago,  at  a very  advanced  age,  much  respected 
by  his  employers. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  following  merchants  and  bankers  were  noted  in  the  commercial 
world  for  their  immense  wealth,  namely,  Joseph  Denison,  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  Thomas  Courts,  Henry  Hope,  Lewis  Tessier,  and  Peter  Thel- 
lusson.  The  last-named  gentleman  requires  some  special  notice,  for 
the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  manner  in  which  he  disposed,  by 
will,  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  property. 

Mr.  Thellusson  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1735,  about  which 

?eriod  his  father,  Mr.  Isaac  Thellusson,  a citizen  of  Geneva,  settled  at 
’aris,  and  established  one  of  the  first  banking-houses  in  that  city.  (I.  L. 
de  Lolme,  “ Observations  on  Thellusson’s  Case,  1798.”) 

Monsieur  Necker,  the  celebrated  financier,  began  his  career  by  being 
admitted  a clerk  in  that  house,  and  was  afterwards  taken  as  a part- 
ner under  the  firm  of  Thellusson  and  Necker.  Peter  Thellusson,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  settled  in  London  as  a merchant  and  banker, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  great  banking-house  of  Thellusson  and 
Necker,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  correspond  with  all  the 
great  commercial  houses  in  Paris,  and  other  cities  on  the  Continent.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a man  of  extensive  commercial  knowledge,  with 
an  untiring  industry  and  application  to  business,  coupled  with  a spirit  of 
enterprise  at  all  times  tempered  with  sound  judgment.  These  were  the 
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bright  parts  of  his  character.  On  the  other  hand,  an  inordinate  love  of 
money  was  his  ruling  passion ; his  economy  was  consequently  severe 
and  unceasing ; but  he  never  condescended  to  practise  the  vulgar  sor- 
didness that  misers  usually  adopt. 

Mr.  Thellusson  died  in  the  month  of  July,  1797,  possessed  of  prop- 
erty, both  real  and  personal,  valued  at  upwards  of  <£700,000.  His  will, 
dated  in  April,  1796,  after  leaving  several  legacies  to  his  wife  (Mrs. 
Thellusson  died  the  18th  of  January,  1805,)  his  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  and  others,  amounting  together  to  about  £ 100,000,  directs 
: that  the  residue  of  his  property  of  every  kind,  valued  at  £ 600,000, 
i shall  be  vested  in  three  trustees,  whom  he  names,  to  accumulate,  and  to 
be  laid  out  by  them  in  the  purchase  of  estates  in  England,  until  such 
i time  as  all  his  children,  and  the  male  children  of  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
i shall  die,  and  then  the  lineal  male  descendants,  who  must  bear  the  name 
of  Thellusson,  shall  inherit  the  property  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  estates  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts  or  lots : one  to  go  to 
I the  male  descendants  of  his  eldest  son,  another  to  his  second  son’s  male 
i descendants,  and  the  remaining  lot  to  his  third  son’s  male  descendants  ; 

thus  creating  prospectively  three  large  landed  estates.  In  case  of  fail- 
i ure  of  male  descendants  of  any  one  of  the  three,  his  share  to  go  to  the 
r other  two  ; and  if  a failure  of  two,  then  the  whole  three  lots  to  be  con- 
i solidated  into  one  vast  landed  property,  which,  if  the  provisions  of  the 
i will  are  carried  out  in  all  their  integrity*  will  exceed  the  largest  terri- 
i tonal  fortune  yet  known  in  Europe.  But,  if  there  be  no  lineal  male 
, descendants,  then  the  whole  of  the  estates  to  be  sold,  and  the  money 
, applied  towards  paying  off  the  national  debt. 

, After  the  legacies  to  his  three  sons,  the  following  clause  is  added  : — 
“ The  provision  which  I have  made  for  my  three  sons,  and  the  very 
, great  success  they  have  met  with,  will  be  sufficient  to  procure  them 
, comfort ; and  it  is  my  earnest  wish  and  desire  that  they  will  avoid  osten- 
tation, vanity,  and  pompous  show,  as  that  will  be  the  best  fortune  they 
, can  possess.”  All  the  three  sons  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
! and  die  eldest,  Peter  Isaac  Thellusson,  accepted  an  Irish  peerage  on  the 
, 1st  of  February,  1806,  as  Baron  Rendlesham. 

He  concludes  this  extraordinary  disposition  of  his  property  in  the  fol- 
! lowing  words : — 

, “ As  I have  earned  my  property  which  I now  possess  with  industry 

and  honesty,  I trust  and  hope  that  the  legislature  will  not  in  any  manner 
alter  my  will,  or  the  limitations  thereby  created,  but  permit  my  property 
to  go  in  the  manner  in  which  I hereby  dispose  of  it” 

In  the  month  of  December,  1798,  two  bills  were  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  one  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Thellusson,  and  his  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  and  the  husbands  of  the  two  then  married,  and 
the  other  by  the  acting  trustees  under  the  will.  The  former  prayed  that 
the  will  might  be  invalidated,  and  the  property  distributed  as  if  there 
was  an  intestacy ; and  the  other  sought  to  substantiate  the  trusts  of  the 
will,  and  to  be  directed  in  the  manner  of  carrying  them  into  execution. 
The  case  was  argued  for  five  consecutive  days  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, assisted  by  the  judges.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  in  favor 
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of  the  validity  of  the  instrument,  and  a day  was  appointed  for  carrying 
out  its  provisions. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
testator,  furnished  by  Mr.  Hargreaves,  counsel  for  the  family  in  the 
above  cause. 

An  estate  at  Broadsworth,  in  Yorkshire,  valued  at  £ 140,000 ; another 
at  Plaistow,  valued  at  £ 25,000 ; warehouses  in  Philpot  Lane,  £ 10,000 ; 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols  and  Imperial  Annuities,  amounting  to  £ 396,458 
8s.  Id.  ; Bank  Stock,  £ 21,000 ; East  India  Stock,  £ 14,125  ; Four  per 
Cents,  £ 36,005  1 1*.  Id. ; South  Sea  Stock,  £ 2,500 ; Five  per  Cent 
Loyalty  Loan,  £ 3,000 ; Irish  Five  per  Cents,  .£1,500  ; Irish  Annuities, 
£ 712  ; Long  Annuities,  £ 900 ; Hudson’s  Bay  Stock,  £ 2,500  ; pay- 
able by  instalments,  and  secured  by  a bond  of  a firm  of  undoubted 
credit,  £ 49,000 ; various  debts  valued  at  £ 50,000 ; bills  on  the  East 
India  Company,  £ 24,000 ; and  cash  in  the  banker’s  bands,  £ 5,500. 
According  to  the  tenor  of  the  will,  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  require 
a term  of  upwards  of  ninety  years  to  elapse  before  the  lineal  male  de- 
scendants could  take  possession  of  the  property  ; and  if  during  that 
period  the  various  sums  above  enumerated  could  be  invested  at  five  per 
cent  compound  interest,  they  would  amount  to  more  than  £ 70,000,000 
sterling. 

The  late  Mr.  Thellusson’s  property  was  too  valuable  a prize  to  be  al- 
lowed to  glide  down  the  stream  of  time  uninterruptedly.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  legal  profession  can  discover  flaws  in  testamentary  docu- 
ments not  perceptible  to  common  understandings  ; and  so  it  was  in  this 
case  ; for,  although  the  legality  of  the  will  had  been  settled  in  1798,  it 
became  the  subject  of  frequent  discussions  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
probably  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  term. 

One  of  these  applications,  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  November, 
1821,  raised  the  question,  whether  a person  could  not  inherit  through  a 
female  ? Lord  Eldon  decided  that  only  lineal  male  descendants  could 
inherit.  This,  one  would  suppose,  had  been  made  plain  enough  in  the 
will ; but,  as  we  said  before,  forensic  ingenuity  is  one  thing,  common 
sense  is  another. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  accurately  to  account  for  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Thellusson  in  disinheriting,  not  only  his  children,  but  his 
children’s  children.  It  could  not  have  been  because  they  were  not  dear 
to  him,  nor  because  they  did  not  deserve  to  be  so,  nor  because  others 
were  more  dear  to  him,  for  he  was  a fond  father,  and  his  children  were 
all  (excepting  one  daughter)  well  married,  and  with  his  unqualified  con- 
sent; in  short,  he  was  as  fond  of  his  daughters-in-law  as  of  his  own 
children. 

Many  have  adopted  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  during  the 
French  Revolution  large  quantities  of  money  and  goods  were  assigned 
to  Mr.  Thellusson  by  several  of  the  French  noblesse,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  follow ; but  that,  falling  victims  to  the 
sanguinary  spirit  of  the  times,  they  never  lived  to  claim  the  property, 
and  consequently  Mr.  Thellusson  unexpectedly  became  possessed  of  the 
same ; yet,  thinking  it  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time  circumstances 
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might  arise  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  real  heirs  of  the  property, 
tiis  high  sense  of  honor  and  integrity  influenced  him  in  disposing  of  it  in 
he  manner  before  stated. 

If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  occasionally  to  institute  in- 
quiries into  the  manner  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Thellusson’s  property  is 
managed,  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  exceeding  his  duty  ; for,  although 
the  falling  in  of  the  reversion  to  the  crown  is  a very  remote  contingency, 
vet  still  it  is  a reversion,  and  one  which  we  think  from  its  magnitude 
ought  to  be  periodically  looked  after. 

But  whatever  the  motive  of  Mr.  Thellusson  may  have  been  in  leaving 
his  property  as  before  described,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  will  it  be  the  last, 
will  of  the  kind  that  can  legally  be  made  ; for  the  40th  George  III.  re- 
strains for  the  future  all  trusts  whereby  the  property  or  produce  of  real 
or  personal  estates  shall  be  accumulated,  and  the  beneficial  enjoyments 
thereof  postponed  beyond  the  term  mentioned  in  the  act. 

We  shall  now  record  some  particulars  respecting  another  of  the 
wealthy  individuals  before  referred  to,  namely,  the  late  Thomas  Coutts,  a 
character  widely  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Thellusson. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Coutts  was  a merchant  of  some  eminence  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  had  four  sons  ; the  two  youngest,  James  and  Thomas,  were 
brought  up  in  their  father’s  office.  James,  at  the  age  of  25,  came  to 
London,  and  settled  in  St.  Mary  Axe  as  a Scotch  merchant,  and  subse- 
quently started  as  a banker  on  the  same  spot,  and  most  probably  in  the 
same  house,  where  the  business  of  the  bank  is  now  carried  on.  Some' 
few  years  after,  Thomas  joined  his  brother  as  a partner,  under  the  firm 
of  James  and  Thomas  Coutts,  bankers. 

James  Coutts  died  many  years  ago,  when  Thomas  was  left  sole  pro 
prietor  of  the  bank.  He  was  plain  in  his  parson  ; sedate  in  his  deport- 
ment ; punctual  to  an  extreme  nicety  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties 
of  his  busitiess ; frugal  and  sparing  in  his  personal  expenditure ; singu- 
larly clear  in  his  judgment,  and  careful  of  his  health,  and  still  more  of 
his  reputation.  To  these  moral  excellences,  so  essential  to  a young  man 
just  launching  into  life,  must  the  future  success  of  Mr.  Coutts  be  in  a 
great  measure  attributed. 

When  Mr.  Coutts  was  a single  man,  and  known  to  be  very  wealthy, 
he  was  an  object  of  attraction  to  more  than  one  noble  family  having 
portionless  daughters,  in  the  hope  that  an  alliance  with  the  rich  banker 
would  be  the  means  of  relieving  them  from  their  pecuniary  necessities ; 
but  these  aristocratic  matrimonial  speculators  were  all  deceived  and  con- 
founded by  the  choice  Mr.  Coutts  made  of  a wife,  which  fell  upon  Eliz- 
abeth Starkey,  a superior  domestic  in  his  brother’s  service,  with  whom 
he  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  domestic  comfort 
His  family  consisted  of  three  daughters,  who  respectively  married  the 
Marquess  of  Bute,  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Few 
men  ever  enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree  with  Mr.  Coutts  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  friends,  or  obtained,  unaided  by  rank  or  political 
power,  so  much  consideration  and  influence  in  society.  The  large  for- 
tune which  he  acquired  was,  as  we  have  before  implied,  the  consequence, 
not  the  object,  of  his  active  life. 
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In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Mr.  Coutts,  anxious  to  secure  the  cor* 
dial  cooperation  of  the  heads  of  the  various  banking-houses  in  London, 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  inviting  them  to  dinner.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  the  manager  of  a city  bank,  amongst  other  news  of  the  day, 
said  that  a certain  nobleman  had  applied  to  his  house  for  the  loan  of 
£ 30,000,  and  had  been  refused.  Mr.  Coutts  took  no  particular  notice  of 
this  at  the  time  ; but  the  moment  his  guests  had  retired,  which  was  about 
ten  o'clock,  he  started  off  to  the  house  of  bis  Lordship,  and,  inquiring  for 
the  steward,  told  him  his  business,  adding,  “ Tell  his  Lordship,  that  if  be 
calls  on  me  in  the  morning  he  may  have  what  he  requires.” 

On  the  following  morning  the  nobleman  went  to  the  bank.  Mr.  Coutts 
received  him  with  great  politeness,  and  taking  thirty  one-thousand-pound 
notes  from  a drawer,  presented  them  to  his  Lordship,  who  was  most 
agreeably  surprised,  and  asked,  “ What  security  am  I to  give  you?” 
“ I shall  be  satisfied  with  your  Lordship's  note  of  hand,”  was  the  reply. 
This  was  instantly  given.  The  nobleman  then  said,  “ I find  1 shall  only 
require  for  the  present  £ 10,000  of  the  money ; I therefore  return  you 
£ 20,000,  with  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  open  an  account  in  my 
name.” 

This  generous  act  of  Mr.  Coutts  was  not  lost  upon  his  Lordship,  who, 
in  addition  to  paying  in  within  a few  months  £ 200,000  to  his  account, 
being  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  an  estate,  recommended  several  of  the 
nobility  to  patronize  Mr.  Coutts ; and  further,  his  Lordship  related  the 
above  circumstance  to  King  George  the  Third,  who  also  patronized  him 
by  keeping  a large  amount  of  money  in  Mr.  Coutts’s  bank. 

The  occasion  of  his  Majesty’s  withdrawing  his  account  from  Mr. 
Coutts  was  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  the  following  incident. 

Mr.  Coutts  had  advanced  £ 100,000  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  towards 
the  expenses  of  his  election  for  Middlesex.  On  this  fact  becoming 
known  to  the  king,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Coutts,  and,  after  satisfying  himself 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  immediately  withdrew  his  money  from  the 
bank,  a considerable  portion  of  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a banker 
at  Windsor,  who,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  king,  subsequently 
failed,  considerably  in  his  Majesty’s  debt 

On  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Coutts  married  Miss  Mellon,  an  actress. 
On  this  second  marriage  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coutts  were  made  the  con- 
stant subject  of  ridicule.  These  attacks,  however,  were  mainly  directed 
against  the  lady  ; but  they  only  tended  to  strengthen  the  confidence  Mr. 
Coutts  had  placed  in  his  wife,  and  this  confidence  was  in  the  end  dis- 
played in  a remarkable  manner. 

Mr.  Coutts  died  on  Sunday,  the  22d  of  February,  1S22,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  87.  His  will  exhibits  a striking  contrast  to  that  of  Mr. 
Thellusson  ; for,  after  reciting  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  property,  to 
the  amount  of  £ 900,000,  he  left  the  whole  to  Mrs.  Coutts  for  her  sole 
use  and  benefit,  and  at  her  own  disposal,  without  mentioning  any  other 
person  or  leaving  a single  legacy,  and,  by  thus  leaving  the  whole  of  b*s 
fortune  to  his  widow,  the  legacy  duty  was  saved.  Mrs.  Coutts  subse* 
quently  married  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  but  under  her  marriage  settle- 
ment reserved  to  herself  the  sole  control  over  the  property  of  the  late  Mr. 
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Coutts  ; and  on  her  death,  true  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  by  Mr. 
Coutts,  she  left  the  whole  of  his  vast  wealth  to  his  favorite  granddaughter, 
Angela  Burdett,  now  Miss  Angela  Burdett  Coutts,  who  is  the  principal 
proprietor  of  Coutts’s  bank,  the  business  being  conducted  by  trustees  for 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  under  the  old  style  of  Coutts  and  Co. 

The  origin  of  the  house  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Company,  the  eminent 
bankers,  was  as  follows.  Mr.  Lewis  Loyd,  father  of  the  recently-cre- 
ated Lord  Overstone,  was  formerly  a Welsh  Dissenting  minister  in  a 
small  chapel  at  Manchester.  His  ministration  was  attended  by  the  fam- 
ily of  a Mr.  Jones,  who  was  a sort  of  banker  and  manufacturer.  Miss 
Jones  fell  in  love  with  Mr.  Loyd,  and  without  the  privity  of  the  father 
they  were  married.  On  its  becoming  known  to  Mr.  Jones,  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  union  ; but,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  what  is  done 
cannot  be  undone,  and  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  Mr.  Loyd. 

Mr.  Jones,  finding  that  his  son-in-law  evinced  a considerable  extent 
of  tact  and  business  habits,  proposed  that  Mr.  Loyd  should  leave  off 
preaching,  and  enter  his  counting-house  as  his  partner,  under  the  firm  of 
Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  This  was  accordingly  done  ; and  it  was  subse- 
quently agreed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  London  agents  of  Mr.  Jones 
making  repeated  complaints  about  the  trouble  of  keeping  Mr.  Jones’s 
account,  he  (Mr.  Loyd)  should  proceed  to  London  and  establish  a bank 
under  the  name  of  the  Manchester  firm  ; so  that  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co. 
of  Manchester,  drew  bills  upon  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  of  London,  or,  as 
was  facetiously  observed,  “ pig  upon  bacon.”  * 

We  believe  this  phrase  arose  out  of  the  following  incident.  Mr. 
Loyd,  having  one  day  called  upon  a customer  whose  acceptances  the 
banker  held,  and  the  same  having  been  drawn  upon  the  house  in  London 
by  a firm  abroad,  asked  the  customer  whether  the  bills  so  drawn  upon 
and  accepted  by  him  were  based  upon  bond  fide  transactions.  “ Before 
I answer  that  question,”  said  the  gentleman,  “ you  must  permit  me,  Mr. 
Loyd,  to  put  a question  to  you  ” ; at  the  same  time,  opening  a drawer, 
he  produced  several  bills  drawn  by  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  of  Manchester 
on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  of  London,  “ Pray,  Sir,  are  these  bills,  which 
I call  * pig  upon  bacon,’  all  based  upon  bond  fide  transactions  ? ” This 
was  so  unexpected  a retort,  that  Mr.  Loyd  retired  without  uttering  an- 
other word. 

After  a very  long  and  honorable  career,  Mr.  Lewis  Loyd  retired  from 
the  bank,  and  was  succeeded  as  head  of  the  firm  in  London  by  his 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  now  Lord  Overstone.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  recording  a kind  and  generous  act  performed  by  this  gen- 
tleman on  the  occasion  of  taking  his  father’s  place,  which,  in  our  opin- 
ion, adds  more  lustre  to  his  character  than  his  coronet  can  possibly  con- 
fer upon  him.  What  we  allude  to  is  explained  in  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  the  gentlemen  in  his  establishment : — 


* Clearness  of  head,  untiring  industry,  and  perfect  honesty  soon  recommended  Mr. 
t«wis  Loyd,  who  secured  many  friends  in  the  metropolis and  thus  arose  the  wealthy 
unn  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.,  and  thus  did  the  Welsh  Dissenting  minister  come  to  M 
ancestor  of  a peer  of  the  realm. 
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“ Lothbwry,  24/A  December , 1845. 

“ To  Mr.  Kirby  : — 

“Dear  Sir,  — The  inclosed  draft  for  £1,000  I request  you  will  place  to  the  credit 
of  the  clerks’  Christinas  fund.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  since  my  accession  to  the 
head  of  this  concern,  I am  desirous  of  offering  to  those  through  whose  assistance  I 
have  been  enabled  to  bring  it  to  a satisfactory  conclusion  some  substantial  proof  of  my 
Rense  of  those  services,  and  of  the  interest  I feel  in  all  that  concerns  their  comfort  and 
happiness.  The  year  now  closing  has  been  marked  by  some  circumstances  of  an  ac- 
cidental and  temporary  character,  which  have  tended  to  throw  an  unosual  degree  of 
labor  and  trouble  on  the  clerical  department  of  the  office.  Of  the  readiness  with 
which  the  difficulty  has  been  met  and  overcome  I am  very  sensible;  and  for  this,  as 
well  as  the  uniform  zeal  and  integrity  with  which  the  general  duties  of  the  office  are 
discharged,  I beg  that  the  clerks  will  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  that 
you  and  they  will  believe  me  to  be  the  faithful  friend  of  you  all. 

“ S.  J.  Loyd.” 

Bankers  have  the  character  of  being  aristocratic  in  their  bearing  to- 
wards their  customers,  and  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  rival  establish- 
ments. We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  such 
impressions,  but  simply  content  ourselves  with  relating  the  conduct  of 
one  of  the  partners  in  an  old  banking-house  towards  a new  one. 

It  happened  that  a new  bank  was  established  on  a principle  which, 
if  successful,  would  probably  have  gone  far  towards  swamping  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  smaller  London  bankers,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
latter  class  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  showing  how  far 
he  could  throw  impediments  in  its  way. 

There  is  a custom  among  city  bankers,  that  all  checks  crossed  with 
the  name  of  a banker  are  to  be  paid  only  to  that  banker  whose  name  is 
on  the  check.  The  new  bank  referred  to  sent  their  clerk,  as  usual,  to 
collect  the  amounts  of  their  various  checks  on  other  bankers  ; and,  hav- 
ing for  the  first  time  a check  on  the  house  just  alluded  to,  and  which 
check  was  crossed  with  the  name  of  the  new  firm,  he  presented  it  in 
course,  and  was  refused  the  amount,  “ because  it  was  crossed  with  the 
name  of  parties  not  acknowledged  as  bankers.”  On  the  clerk  bringing 
back  the  check  and  reporting  this  answer  to  the  house,  it  appeared  to 
them  that  such  a proceeding,  if  tamely  submitted  to,  would,  in  fact, 
strike  at  the  root  of  their  existence  as  a bank.  Accordingly  one  of  die 
partners  immediately  proceeded  to  the  banking-house  on  whom  the 
check  was  drawn,  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  gentleman  who 
had  sanctioned  the  offensive  message,  and  who  repeated  his  determina- 
tion to  refuse  payment  of  the  check,  on  the  grounds  before  stated.  On 
being  asked  what  tribunal  it  was  that  settled  the  question  of  who  was 
and  who  was  not  a banker,  he  declined  giving  any  reply.  On  being 
asked  whether  his  house  had  any  funds  in  hand  belonging  to  the  drawers 
of  the  check,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative  ; and  further  said,  “ To  ten 
times  the  amount.”  “ In  that  case,”  replied  our  young  bauker,  “ there 
is  no  other  answer  that  my  firm  can  return  for  the  dishonor  of  this  check 
than  that  you,  according  to  your  own  admission,  have  stopped  pay- 
ment” ; and  he  added,  “ I shall  make  it  my  business,  having  been  an 
eyewitness  to  the  fact,  to  make  your  suspension  of  payment  known 
throughout  the  city.” 

This  determination  sfaggered  the  banker.  After  consulting  for  some 
time  with  his  head  clerk,  who,  fortunately  for  the  credit  of  that  estab- 
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lishment,  had  a seat  in  the  bank  parlor,  and  who  was  distinctly  hoard  to 
say,  though  he  whispered  it,  44  You  must  pay  it,  Sir ; you  cannot  refuse 
it,”  he  requested  his  young  rival  would  accompany  him  into  the  shop, 
and  he  would  give  instructions  to  his  cashier  to  pay  the  check.  Having 
done  so,  and  being  about  to  return  to  his  room,  he  was  further  requested 
to  give  a general  order,  that  all  future  checks  similarly  crossed  might  be 
paid,  if  not  otherwise  objectionable ; 44  for,”  added  the  young  hanker, 
44  I should  be  sorry  to  repeat  my  visit  on  any  similar  unpleasant  occa- 
sion.” Having  said  this,  he  retired  from  the  bank,  satisfied  that  he  had 
obtained  a victory  over  his  jealous  neighbor,  whilst  the  other  retreated  to 
liis  room  to  chew  the  cud  of  disappointment  and  mortified  pride. 

However,  as  it  often  happens  with  men  who  have  placed  themselves 
in  similar  situations,  the  defeat  rankled  in  the  breast  of  the  old  hanker, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  another  opportunity  was  afforded  of  display- 
ing his  opposition  to  the  new  bank ; but  in  this  second  instance  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  a new  character,  that  of  a cowardly  slanderer.  The 
occasion  was  as  follows.  One  of  the  customers  of  the  new  bank  having 
received  advice  from  the  country  to  apply  for  «£  500  to  the  old  bank, 
went  there  in  person,  and  was  handed  a check  for  the  amount.  He  was 
asked  by  the  clerk  the  usual  question,  whether  he  would  pass  it  through 
his  bankers.  Having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  then  asked 
the  name  of  his  banker.  At  this  moment  the  old  banker  came  up,  and, 
hearing  the  instructions  given  to  his  clerk  to  cross  the  check  with  the 
name  of  the  new  firm,  he  took  it  from  the  clerk,  and  leaning  over  the 
counter  said  to  the  gentleman  in  a half  whisper,  44  What,  Sir,  do  you 
keep  your  account  with  that  firm  ? ” 44 1 do,”  was  the  reply  ; 41  is  there 

any  thing  wrong  ? ” 44  O,  not  that  we  know  of  at  present ,”  laying  a 

strong  emphasis  on  the  last  words.  This  made  the  gentleman  very  un- 
easy, and  he  further  interrogated  the  banker  whether  he  knew  any  thing 
to  the  discredit  of  the  house,  because,  he  said,  44 1 have  a large  balance 
in  their  hands,  and  it  would  be  a very  serious  thing  for  me  if  there  was 
any  doubt  of  their  respectability.”  The  old  banker,  44  willing  to  wound, 
and  yet  afraid  to  strike,”  answered  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Ham- 
let,— 

As,  “ Well,  well,  we  know,”  — or,  “We  could,  an  if  we  would”; 

Or,  “If  we  list  to  speak,”  — or,  “ There  be  an  if  they  might,” 

Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  he  knew  aught  of  them. 

These,  or  somewhat  similar  innuendoes,  were  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
gentleman ; and  the  result  was,  that  the  old  banker  induced  the  gentle- 
man to  open  an  account  with  his  house,  paying  in  the  check  for  <£500 
as  a commencement,  and  drawing  another  check  for  £ 600  on  the  new 
bank,  which  amount  was  within  a few  pounds  the  balance  of  his  account 
in  their  hands. 

This  very  Christian-like  conduct  of  the  old  banker  was  not  known  un- 
til some  time  after,  when  his  bank  stopped  payment , having  at  the  time 
of  its  stoppage  nearly  <£400  in  their  hands  belonging  to  the  gentleman, 
whose  account  they  had  obtained  in  the  above  sinister  manner. 

The  gentleman,  when  speaking  of  the  transaction,  has  often  admitted 
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that  he  had  paid  dearly  for  his  folly  in  listening  to  the  slanderer’s  tongue. 
The  failure  of  that  banking-house  caused  considerable  sensation  in  Lom- 
bard Street ; and  we  believe  the  affairs  of  the  house  are  not  to  this  day 
wound  up. 

We  now  propose  to  give  a specimen  of  a banker’s  aristocratic  bearing 
towards  one  of  his  customers  belonging  to  the  trading  community.  The 
reader  must  know  that  there  is  a class  of  retail  traders  in  London  who 
keep  accounts  with  bankers,  but  who  seldom,  or  perhaps  never,  have 
the  privilege  of  the  entrie  to  a banker’s  parlor.  This  privilege  is  almost 
exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  merchants  and  wholesale  dealers  ; and  on 
this  account  the  retail  tradesman  scarcely  knows  the  person  of  the 
banker  with  whom  he  lodges  his  money,  or  the  banker  that  of  his  cus- 
tomer. This  ignorance  gave  rise  to  a ludicrous  scene  between  a Lom- 
bard Street  banker  and  a baker,  one  of  his  customers. 

It  happened  on  a certain  day  that  the  baker  had  paid  in  to  his  account 
a large  sum  of  money,  and  on  his  retiring  from  the  bank  he  paused  on 
the  step  of  the  door,  and  began  to  reflect  which  way  he  should  steer  his 
course.  Whilst  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
our  banker  came  up  ; and,  as  he  could  not  pass  the  baker  without 
touching  him,  and  so  soiling  his  own  clothes,  — for  the  baker  was  in  his 
working  gear,  — he  very  haughtily  said,  44  Move  away,  fellow.”  This 
language  applied  to  a tradesman  who  had  just  paid  £ 500  in  to  his  ac- 
count, which  already  had  an  equal  sum  to  his  credit,  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  very  irritating,  and  such  as  the  baker  thought,  no  doubt,  he 
ought  to  resent ; for  he  replied,  44 1 sha’  n’t  move  for  you  nor  any  cox- 
comb like  you  ; and,  what ’s  more,  if  you  address  me  again  in  that  man- 
ner, I ’ll  put  your  nose  in  the  kennel.” 

The  banker,  not  being  in  his  turn  used  to  such  a mode  of  address,  still 
authoritatively  ordered  the  baker  to  move  and  let  him  pass,  or  he  would 
let  him  know  who  he  was.  Words  ran  very  high.  At  last  the  pugna- 
cious baker,  unable  any  longer  to  restrain  his  passion,  with  one  blow  — 
for  he  was  a powerful  man  — knocked  the  banker  into  the  gutter.  The 
banker’s  fall  shook  Lombard  Street ; but,  unlike  most  bankers  who,  when 
they  fall,  fall  like  Lucifer  never  to  rise  again,  he  did  rise,  and,  rushing 
into  his  banking  shop,  covered  with  mud,  foaming  with  rage,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  baker,  he  called  loudly  for  the  porter  to  fetch  a constable 
to  take  this  fellow  into  custody. 

The  cashier,  who  but  a few  minutes  before  had  attended  upon  the 
baker,  to  his  utter  amazement  witnessed  this  extraordinary  scene.  He 
immediately  ran  to  the  banker,  and,  like  a second  Mentor,  whispered  in 

his  ear,  44  That  is  Mr. , our  customer.”  These  few  words  acted 

upon  the  excitable  feelings  of  the  banker  in  the  same  manner  as  oil  upon 
troubled  water ; for  without  uttering  another  word  he  retired  to  his  room, 
which,  on  this  occasion,  might  very  properly  be  called  a 44  sweating- 
room  ” ; * for 

M He  perspired  like  an  ox ; he  was  nervous  and  vexed.” 


• A banker’s  parlor  is  called  the  “ sweating-room a significant  term,  as  all  who 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  asking  for  discounts  will  readily  allow. 
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After  a while  he  requested  the  cashier  would  calm  the  baker,  who 
tiad  been  chewing  the  cud  of  his  resentment  outside  the  room.  This  the 
cashier  soon  effected,  and  the  customer  was,  for  the  first  time,  intro* 
duced  to  his  banker,  when  apologies  were  interchanged,  and  the  banker 
and  baker  from  that  day  were  well  known  to  each  other. 

When  a cashier  in  a banking-house  commits  an  error  by  paying  too 
much,  the  loss  falls  upon  the  clerk,  unless  there  be  any  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances to  justify  a contrary  course ; the  mistake  is  then  called  a 
clerical  error.  Our  readers  will  not  be  at  a loss  to  know  in  which  cat- 
egory to  place  the  following.  One  Monday  morning  a very  elegantly 

dressed  female  entered  the  banking-house  of and  presented  a 

check  for  payment,  at  the  same  time  requesting,  with  a great  show  of 
politeness,  that  she  might  have  gold  in  exchange  for  the  check.  The 
lady  was  not  only  well  dressed,  but  she  was  very  beautiful ; so  much  so, 
that  the  attention  of  the  cashier  was  riveted  upon  her.  He  weighed  fifty 
sovereigns,  which  he  handed  to  the  lady ; and,  supposing  that  she  would 
count  them  one  by  one,  he  anticipated  that  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in 
looking  upon  her  would  thereby  be  prolonged  ; but  he  was  mistaken ; 
for,  to  his  surprise,  instead  of  counting  them,  she  huddled  them  all  up 
together,  and  put  them  in  a white  pocket-handkerchief.  The  cashier, 
observing  this  unusual  mode,  said,  “ You  had  better  count  them,  mad- 
am ” ; but  the  lady,  looking  at  him  with  a most  gracious  smile,  replied, 
“ I am  quite  satisfied.  Sir,  that  you  are  right  ” ; and,  with  another  be- 
witching look,  wished  him  good-day,  and  walked  leisurely  out  of  the 
bank. 

The  cashier  was  so  overpowered  with  the  beauty  of  his  customer,  that 
immediately  on  her  retiring  he  went  a few  paces  to  a fellow-cashier  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  such  a lovely  creature.  “ Such  a be- 
witching woman ! ” said  he  ; “ what  a sparkling  brilliancy  there  was  in 
her  eye ! I wonder  who  she  is  ? ” This  caused  him  to  look  at  the 
check,  which  on  first  receiving  he  had  placed  on  his  book,  without  enter- 
ing or  once  glancing  at  it ; when  he  discovered  to  his  utter  astonishment 
that  it  was  for  £ 5 instead  of  £ 50.  Uttering  an  exclamation,  he  jumped 
over  the  counter,  and  was  in  the  street  in  a second.  He  looked  to  the 
right  and  left,  but  could  distinguish  no  trace  of  the  beautiful  lady ; he 
ran  in  and  out  of  the  several  courts  that  surrounded  the  bank  in  vain ; 
he  returned  to  the  banking-house  to  take  counsel  with  his  fellow-admirer 
of  this  charming  woman,  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt,  when  it  was  de- 
cided that  he  should  immediately  apply  to  the  drawer  of  the  check  for 
the  name  and  address  of  the  party  to  whom  he  paid  it,  the  body  of 
the  check  simply  expressing  it  to  be  payable  to  “ house  expenses  or 
bearer.” 

The  drawer  of  the  check,  on  being  asked  by  the  cashier  to  furnish 
him  with  the  desired  information,  expressed  his  surprise  at  what  he 
called  his  impertinent  curiosity ; but,  on  being  informed  of  the  mistake 
that  had  been  made,  he  immediately  gave  the  name  and  address,  “ Miss 
Thompson,  Bury  Street,  Saint  James’s  ” ; adding,  “ I beg  you  will  not 
utter  a word  of  this  affair  to  any  one,  for  if  it  should  come  to  the  ears  of 

Mrs.  P I fear  the  most  serious  consequences  would  result  from 
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my  indiscretion,  for  the  party  in  question  is,  I fear,  only  too  cele- 
brated.” 

The  cashier,  anxious  to  catch  the  lady  on  her  return  home,  assured 
the  gentleman  of  his  silence,  and  proceeded  with  the  utmost  expedition 
to  Bury  Street.  The  door  was  opened  by  an  innocent-looking  girl,  who, 
on  being  asked  if  Miss  Thompson  was  at  home,  replied  with  great  sim- 
plicity, “ No,  Sir,  Miss  Thompson  is  not  at  home  ” ; and,  as  though  she 
wished  to  stifle  all  further  inquiries,  she  added,  “ I don’t  think  she  will 
come  back.”  It  ultimately  came  out  that,  the  moment  “ Miss  Thomp- 
son” returned  from  the  city,  she  packed  up  her  things  and  left  the 
house,  of  course  without  leaving  her  address  or  any  clew  to  her  where- 
abouts ; enjoying,  no  doubt,  the  satisfaction  of  having  proved  the  truth 
of  the  saying  that  “ Love  is  blind  ” ; for  she  had  by  a judicious  exercise 
of  her  charms  so  far  blinded  the  eyes  of  a city  banker  that  he  could  not 
distinguish  between  five  and  fifty  pounds. 

This  was  a sad  termination  of  the  affair  to  the  cashier,  who  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  bank  felt  ashamed  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  the  house, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  drawer  of  the  check  should,  by  way  of  pur- 
chasing the  silence  of  the  cashier,  pay  one  half  of  the  amount,  and  the 
cashier  the  other,  which  was  done ; and  the  affair  was  kept  a profound 
secret  for  some  time. 

On  another  occasion  a Quaker  presented  a check  for  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  cashier  paid  him  four  hundred.  The  Friend  discovered 
the  error,  and  in  the  usual  quaint  manner  of  his  class  addressed  the 
cashier,  saying,  “ Friend,  hast  thee  not  made  a mistake  ? ” but  the 
cashier,  being  very  busy,  gave  no  heed  to  his  question.  In  a few  min- 
utes it  was  repeated  with  the  like  success,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
question  had  been  put  for  the  third  time,  and  our  patient  Quaker  had 
waited  full  ten  minutes,  that  the  cashier  condescended  to  ask  in  a some- 
what haughty  tone  to  what  he  alluded.  The  Friend,  with  much  humil- 
ity, said,  “ I wanted  from  thee  three  hundred  pounds,  and  thou  hast 
given  me  four  hundred.  I have  been  desirous  of  drawing  thy  attention 
to  the  mistake,  but  could  not  until  now  induce  thee  to  regard  me.  Here 
is  the  one  hundred  back  again.”  The  cashier,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
overwhelmed  with  shame  at  this  quiet,  though  pointed  rebuke. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1824,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  “ Morn- 
ing Advertiser”  newspaper,  to  the  effect  that  a junior  clerk  was  wanted, 
who  would  be  required  to  clean  out  the  counting-house,  &c. ; all  appli- 
cations to  be  made  to  No.  9 Staple’s  Inn,  Holbom.  This  advertisement 
caught  the  eye  of  a young  Irish  boy,  who  had  brought  his  father’s  dinner 
to  the  public  house ; and  after  his  respected  parent  had  finished  his 
meal  and  resumed  his  hod,  for  he  was  a bricklayer’s  laborer,  the  lad 
started  off  to  Staple’s  Inn. 

The  auspicious  day  on  which  young  Mike  became  a candidate  for  a 
clerkship  was  a Saturday ; and,  as  Staple’s  Inn  was  not  far  from  Gray’s 
Inn  Lane,  he  soon  arrived  at  his  destination.  He  had  got  to  the  first 
landing  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  place  he  wanted,  when  a respectable, 
gentlemanly-looking  man  met  him,  and  asked  him  where  he  was  going. 
On  Mike  telling  his  object,  the  other  replied,  “ O,  indeed  ! 1 am  the  party 
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n want  of  a clerk.  I was  just  going  out,  but  I can  speak  to  you  here.” 
knd,  being  very  soon  satisfied  from  the  simplicity  of  Mike’s  replies  to 
us  questions  that  he  would  answer  his  purpose,  he  said,  “ I shall  want 
rou  first  to  go  into  the  city  for  me  and  obtain  the  money  for  a bill,” 
vhich  he  took  out  of  a black  case,  and  which  he  said  would  be  paid  in 
Lombard  Street  He  gave  Mike  particular  instructions  how  he  was  to 
conduct  himself,  adding,  “ When  you  have  got  the  money  safe  in  your 
pocket,  and  before  you  leave  the  banking-house,  stand  on  the  step  of  the 
door  and  take  your  hat  off.” 

On  Mike’s  way  to  the  Bank  he  was  haunted  with  the  most  pleasing 
waking  dreams,  and  thought  full  surely  his  fortune  was  made;  more 
especially  as  his  engagement  wholly  depended  upon  the  manner  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  on  this  occasion.  He  never  thought  for 
one  moment  that  there  was  any  thing  uncommon  or  unusual  in  the  mode 
and  manner  of  his  introduction  to  the  situation,  and  for  this  special 
reason,  — he  had  never  known  how  similar  matters  were  arranged. 

Immediately  Mike  had  left  Staple’s  Inn  on  his  destination,  his  new 
master  jumped  into  a cab  and  drove  to  Lombard  Street,  secreting  him- 
self in  a court  exactly  opposite  the  banking-house ; he  there  waited  the 
arrival  of  Mike,  whom  he  saw  enter  the  house,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  which  no  doubt  appeared  to  him  an  age,  Mike  stood  on  the  step 
of  the  door,  and,  acting  up  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  took  off  his 
hat,  and  walked  towards  Staple’s  Inn. 

The  gentleman,  not  perceiving  any  one  following  Mike,  returned  to 
the  cab,  which  had  been  waiting  for  him,  and  arrived  at  Staple’s  Inn 
just  before  the  boy.  He  met  him  again  on  the  stairs,  when  Mike  in- 
formed him,  that  he  had  executed  the  business ; “ And  here  is  the  money, 
.£458,”  which  the  gentleman  took,  complimenting  Mike  on  his  adroit- 
ness and  despatch,  which  he  told  him  he  had  taken  care  to  witness, 
concluding  with  an  intimation  that  he  might  consider  himself  engaged, 
but,  it  being  too  late  in  the  day  for  him  to  commence  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  could  dispense  with  his  services  until  Monday  morning.  At 
the  same  time  he  presented  Mike  with  three  sovereigns,  telling  him  to 
buy  himself  a new  jacket  and  a pair  of  trowsers.  They  then  parted ; 
the  boy  to  his  mother  to  relate  his  good  fortune,  and  the  gentleman  to 
the  Bank  to  exchange  his  notes  for  gold. 

On  Monday  morning,  Mike,  attired  in  his  Monmouth  Street  habili- 
ments, accompanied  by  his  mother,  arrived  at  Staple’s  Inn  as  the  clock 
struck  nine.  They  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  over  which  there  was  a 
notice  that  the  chambers  were  “ To  let,  apply  to  the  porter  at  the  lodge.” 
After  knocking  several  times  without  the  door  being  opened,  suspicion 
for  the  first  time  began  to  operate  upon  Mike’s  mind ; but  he  durst  not 
tell  his  mother  what  he  thought.  He  could  read  the  notice  for  letting 
the  chambers ; but  his  mother  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  reading.  It 
was  after  a short  consultation  agreed  that  they  should  apply  at  the 
porter’s  lodge,  and  inquire  if  Mr.  Dixon,  for  that  was  the  name  he  gave 
Mike,  lived  there.  The  porter  said  that  there  was  no  such  person  as 
Mr.  Dixon,  residing  in  Staple’s  Inn;  and  asked  what  number  they  had 
been  directed  to.  When  informed  that  it  was  No.  9,  he  said,  “ It  must 
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be  a hoax  ; for  No.  9 has  been  shut  up  for  six  months.”  He  had,  be 
said,  received  several  letters  addressed  to  A.  B.  No.  9 Staple’s  Inn ; 
but  he  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  purport  of  them. 

Mike  now  began  seriously  to  think  that  all  his  bright  prospects  were 
like  castles  in  the  air ; and  that  the  affair  would,  as  the  porter  said,  turn 
out  a hoax.  However,  the  three  sovereigns  were  genuine,  there  could 
be  no  mistake  as  to  that.  Mike  and  his  mother  now  proceeded  to  the 
bankers  in  Lombard  Street.  The  clerk  recognized  him  ; but,  as  Mike 
could  not  tell  the  amount  of  the  bill,  it  was  some  time  before  the  trans- 
action could  be  traced.  When  it  was  discovered,  a reference  was  made 
to  the  bill,  which,  on  close  examination,  proved  to  be  a forger)-.  The 
bankers  lost  no  time  in  sending  to  the  Bank  to  stop  the  payment  of  the 
notes ; but,  as  Mr.  Dixon  had  lost  no  time  in  exchanging  them  for  gold, 
the  messenger  was  informed  that  the  notes  had  been  paid  in  gold  about 
ten  minutes  before  five  o’clock  on  Saturday. 

The  matter  now  assumed  a serious  aspect,  and  was  of  course  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  “ house,”  as  a banking  firm  is  usually  called. 

Mike  and  his  mother  were  introduced  to  Mr. , one  of  the  partners 

in  the  house,  and  related  in  a most  circumstantial  manner  all  the  pan 

ticulars  above  named.  Mr. was  considered  one  of  the  cleverest 

bankers  in  Lombard  Street ; but,  as  banking  and  thief-taking  are  dis- 
tinct professions,  perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  latter,  he  should  have  made  the  following  extraordi- 
nary arrangement  with  the  simple  Irish  boy. 

After  asking  Mike  if  he  should  know  the  man  again,  and  being  fully 
satisfied  on  that  head,  he  proposed  that  Mike  should  perambulate  the 
streets  of  London  all  day  in  search  of  the  man,  for  which  he  (the 
banker)  would  allow  him  £ 1 per  week ; adding,  “ If  you  find  the  man, 
or  his  haunts,  you  are  to  come  immediately  to  me  and  let  me  know. 

Mike  retired  from  the  presence  of  this  great  banker  with  a heart  as 
light  as  a feather.  He  had  just  lost  a situation  as  a clerk  to  a thief  ai 
Is.  per  week,  and  in  exchange  had  got  another  at  20*.  per  week,  as  a 
street- walker  to  one  of  the  first  banking-houses  in  London.  Mike  ram- 
bled about  the  streets  of  London;  but  we  will  not  disguise  the  fact, 
that  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  if  he  found  the  man  Dixon  his 
occupation  would  be  gone,  and  with  it  the  pound  a week.  He,  there- 
fore, as  the  reader  may  suppose,  never  found  him  ; but,  as  if  the  meas- 
ure of  Mike’s  good  fortune  was  not  quite  full,  the  banker  ordered  our 
hero  to  proceed  to  France,  in  company  with  one  of  the  Bow  Street  offi- 
cers, with  the  view  of  attending  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  in 
the  hope  that  Dixon  might  be  discovered  among  the  spectators  at  that 
august  ceremony.  Mike  accordingly  went  to  France,  and  figured  at 
the  coronation ; but  as  a matter  of  course  returned  without  finding 
Dixon. 

The  youthful  detective  again  resumed  his  rambles  through  London 
streets ; but  we  shall  soon  bid  farewell  to  him,  for  symptoms  of  a 
light  begin  to  break  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  banker.  He  was  dissatis- 
fied at  the  expense  of  Mike’s  unprofitable  weekly  allowance.  On  Sattm 

day,  as  Mike  was  in  the  act  of  receiving  his  weekly  stipend,  Mr. 
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walked  into  the  shop,  and  accosted  our  hero  as  follows:  u Well,  my 
boy,  you  have  not  found  that  scoundrel  yet,  and  I begin  to  think  you  do 
not  look  after  him,  for  I never  see  you.”  Mike  replied  with  great 

naivete , 44  The  reason  is,  Sir,  that  when  you  are  in  the  east  I am  in  the 

west.”  The  utterance  of  this  answer,  although  perhaps  its  substance 
was  strictly  true,  caused  poor  Mike’s  income  to  vanish,  for  he  was  told 
that  the  house  could  not  think  of  paying  any  more  money  in  such  a 

hopeless  case ; but  if  he  (Mike)  found  the  man,  the  house  would  pay 

ten  pounds.  This  latter  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  made  at  first ; 
but  it  was  not  proposed  until  after  this  acute  Irish  lad  been  for  nearly 
three  months  in  the  receipt  of  a pound  per  week,  and  had  enjoyed  a trip 
to  France  at  the  banker’s  expense  into  the  bargain.  What  became  of 
the  Irish  boy  after  his  unprofitable  services  were  dispensed  with  we  are 
not  able  to  record.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  banker  never  recovered  a 
single  shilling  of  the  money  paid  for  the  forged  acceptance ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  sustained  an  additional  loss  of  nearly  £ 100  in  a fruitless  en- 
deavor to  find  the  delinquent. 

We  could  multiply  instances  of  forgeries  on  and  robberies  of  bankers 
to  a very  great  extent,  and  in  our  next  chapter  we  propose  to  give  a 
sample  of  them  ; but  we  cannot  refrain  from  recording  a robbery  of  a 
London  banker  of  so  extraordinary  a character  as  we  feel  persuaded 
has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  robberies.  Certes,  the  thief  had  a con- 
science more  sensitive  than  men  of  his  craft  are  generally  gifted  with. 

It  appears  that  on  Sunday,  the  24th  of  November,  1844,  the  strong- 
room of  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Rogers,  Towgood,  and  Co.  was 
opened,  and  property  in  bank-notes,  gold,  and  bills  of  exchange  taken 
therefrom  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £ 50,000.  The  notes  of  various  de- 
nominations,  of  which  there  were  thirty-six  £ 1,000  notes,  amounted  to 
£ 43,405,  and  the  gold  to  £ 1,200;  the  rest  consisted  of  bills  of  ex- 
change. 

On  the  day  in  question,  one  of  the  partners  was  in  the  house  an  in- 
valid, and  a clerk,  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain  on  the  premises  during 
the  day,  was  also  in  attendance;  yet  the  above  property  was  abstracted, 

and  never  missed  till  the  following  morning,  when  the  safe  was  opened. 
A reward  of  £ 3,000  was  immediately  offered  for  the  recovery  of  the 
property,  and  so  ran  the  offer : 44  Her  most  gracious  Majesty’s  pardon 
will  be  granted  to  any  one  of  the  guilty  parties  who  will  give  such  evi- 
dence as  will  procure  the  conviction  of  the  other  offender  or  offenders”  ; 
and  although  this  offer,  with  a description  of  the  notes  stolen,  which 
occupied  three  full  pages  in  octavo,  was  published  in  almost  every  news- 
paper and  periodical  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  on  the  Continent,  no 
clew  could  be  obtained  of  the  robbers ; yet,  after  a considerable  lapse  of 
time,  and  when  the  circumstance  had  been  almost  forgotten  by  every 
one  but  the  losers  of  the  property,  the  bank-notes  were  returned  in  a 
parcel,  directed  to  the  bankers  in  an  unknown  hand,  and  of  course  with- 
out any  comment. 

It  has  seldom  happened  that  the  failure  of  bankers  is  attended  with 
any  criminality  on  the  part  of  the  banker  by  an  abuse  of  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  through  fraud  or  forgery.  That  there  have  been  cases 
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of  gross  criminality  by  bankers,  and  such  as  have  disgraced  the  class 
to  which  they  belong,  we  freely  admit;  but,  happily  for  society,  such 
cases  are  of  rare  occurrence.  We  now  propose  to  give  two  instances 
of  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  bankers,  ending,  in  one  case,  with  the 
forfeiture  of  the  life  of  the  culprit  at  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner, 
and  the  absconding  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Henry  Fauntleroy  became  a partner  in  the  house  of  Marsh,  Sib- 
bald,  and  Co.,  bankers,  of  Berners  Street,  about  the  year  1807  ; and  in 
1814  he  was  appointed  one  of  three  trustees  to  the  estate  of  a family 
consisting  of  eight  children.  He  very  soon  after  forged  the  signatures 
of  his  co-trustees  to  a power  of  attorney  for  the  sale  of  stock  standing 
in  their  names  in  the  Three  per  Cent  Consols.  The  first  attempt  being 
successful,  it  led  to  others ; and  it  subsequently  turned  out  that  he  had 
carried  on  the  same  system  of  fraud  and  forgery  from  his  first  becom- 
ing a partner  until  his  detection. 

The  discovery  took  place  from  the  circumstance  of  one  of  the  trus- 
tees accidentally  investigating  the  accounts  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  do  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery  that  the  whole  of  the  property  held  in  trust  should, 
in  the  month  of  November,  be  paid  over  to  the  Accountant-General 
The  trustee  was  panic-struck  at  the  discovery  that  the  whole  of  the 
stock,  amounting  to  £ 30,000,  had  been  sold  out  without  his  knowledge. 
He  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  the  other  trustee,  and  also  with 
the  partners  in  the  banking-house,  who  expressed  their  surprise  and 
great  alarm  at  the  discovery.  The  trustee  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  police,  and,  on  his  deposition,  a warrant  was  issued  against  Mr. 
Fauntleroy,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Plank,  the  officer,  who, 
on  the  following  morning,  succeeded  in  arresting  Mr.  Fauntleroy  at  the 
banking-house. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1824,  Henry  Fauntleroy  was  arraigned  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  forging  the  name  of  Frances  Young,  and  that  of  two 
witnesses,  to  a power  of  attorney  for  the  sale  of  stock,  which  power  of 
attorney  was  presented  to  the  Bank,  and  the  sale  effected,  by  Fauntle- 
roy, as  the  attorney  for  Frances  Young. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  case  was,  that,  on  searching 
among  his  private  papers,  a document  was  found  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, whereby  he  admitted  this  and  other  forgeries,  and  adduced  his 
reasons  for  so  doing.  The  paper  contained  the  following  list  of  for- 
geries : — 

De  la  Place,  ....  £11,150  . . . . Three  per  Cent.  Consols. 

E.  W.  Young,  ....  5,000  ...  “ “ 

General  Young,  . . . 6,000  ....  “ * 

Frances  Young,  ....  5,000  ...  “ “ 

Henry  Kelly,  ....  6,000  .... 

Lady  Nelson,  ....  11,995  ...  “ 

Earf  of  Ossoiy,  . 7,000  ....  Four  per  Cents. 

W.  Bowen,  .....  9,400  ...  w 

J.  W.  Parkins,  . . . 4,000  ....  “ 

Other  sums  were  also  in  the  names  of  Mrs.  Pelham,  Lady  Aboyne, 
and  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Fauntleroy.  The  statement  of  amounts  was 
followed  by  this  declaration : — 
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“In  order  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  our  house,  I have  forged  powers  of  attorney  for 
the  above  sums  and  parties,  and  sold  oat  to  the  amount  here  stated,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  my  partners.  I kept  up  the  payments  of  the  dividends,  but  made  no 
entries  of  such  payments  in  our  nooks.  The  Bank  first  began  to  refuse  to  discount 
our  acceptances,  and  to  destroy  the  credit  of  our  house.  The  Bank  shall  smart 
for  it.” 

This  document,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  actual  sale  of  the  stock 
thus  enumerated,  was  alone  sufficient  proof  of  his  guilt ; but  other  col* 
lateral  evidence  was  submitted  to  the  jury.  In  his  defence,  Fauntleroy 
said  that  the  embarrassments  of  the  firm  had  been  caused  by  building 
speculations  carried  over  a number  of  years;  that  the  only  wealthy 
partner  of  the  house  died,  and  the  withdrawal  of  his  capital  left  the 
bank  without  any  resources ; and  that  another  had  overdrawn  nearly 
£ 100,000.  This  defence,  if  defence  it  can  be  called,  had  no  weight 
with  the  jury.  He  was  immediately  found  guilty,  and  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  him. 

Great  exertions  were  made  to  save  his  life,  not  only  by  several  hu- 
mane and  philanthropic  individuals,  who  totally  disapproved  of  capital 
punishments,  but  also  by  his  counsel,  who  reargued  his  case,  first  before 
Mr.  Baron  Garrow  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  afterwards  before  the  twelve 
judges,  when  both  decisions  were  against  him. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  execution  of  Fauntleroy,  abridged 
from  one  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day  (Annual  Register,  Vol.  LXVI.  p. 
163):  — 

The  execution  took  place  on  the  30th  of  November,  1824,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  crowd  assembled  was  enormous.  Not  only 
did  the  multitude  extend  in  one  compact  mass  from  Ludgate  Hill  to 
nearly  the  beginning  of  Smithfield  ; but  Skinner  Street,  Newgate  Street, 
Ludgate  Hill  — places  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  scaffold  — were  blocked  up  by  persons  who  were  prevented  by  the 
dense  crowd  before  them  from  advancing  further.  Every  window  or 
house -roof  which  could  command  a view  of  the  dreadful  ceremony  was 
likewise  occupied.  Without  overrating  the  number  of  persons  assem- 
bled, they  might  be  estimated  at  nearly  100,000. 

At  a quarter  before  eight  the  sheriffs  arrived  at  Newgate,  and  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  prison.  He  bowed  to  them  on  perceiving 
they  were  present,  but  made  no  observation.  The  demeanor  of  the  un- 
happy man  was  perfectly  composed.  His  eyes  continued  closed,  and 
no  motion  was  visible  in  his  countenance  ; and  thus,  accompanied  by 
two  clergymen,  one  taking  each  arm,  the  prisoner  reached  the  foot  of 
the  steps  leading  to  the  scaffold.  The  moment  he  appeared,  the  im- 
mense crowd  maintained  a dead  silence,  and  took  off  their  hats.  In  less 
than  two  minutes  after  the  prisoner  had  ascended  the  scaffold,  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  his  execution.  Mr.  Cotton,  the  ordinary,  now 
placed  himself  before  the  prisoner,  and  commenced  reading  the  ap- 
pointed service,  and  whilst  repeating  the  words,  “ Thou  knowest,  O 
Lord,  the  secrets  of  our  hearts,”  the  trap-door  fell,  and  with  it  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Henry  Fauntleroy,  the  banker. 

la  the  early  part  of  December,  1828,  some  unfavorable  reports  got 
abrmd  respecting  the  credit  of  Messrs.  Remington,  Stephenson,  and 
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Co.,  bankers,  of  Lombard  Street,  and  many  customers  in  consequence 
removed  their  accounts.  To  counteract  such  rumors,  and  allay  all 
doubts,  five  of  the  principal  bankers  in  London  investigated  the  aflairs 
of  the  bank,  with  the  result  of  which  they  were  so  well  satisfied,  that 
each  of  them  advanced  £ 20,000  on  such  securities  as  they  found  the 
bank  to  possess,  made,  further,  a declaration  of  their  entire  conviction 
of  the  solvency  of  the  house,  and  went  so  far  as  to  induce  many  parties 
who  had  withdrawn  their  accounts  to  resume  them. 

This  favorable  aspect  of  affairs  was,  however,  soon  doomed  to  undergo 
a complete  change.  On  Saturday,  the  27th  of  December,  1828,  it  was 
reported  in  the  city  that  Mr.  Rowland  Stephenson,  the  active  partner  in 
the  house,  M.  P.  for  Leominster,  and  treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  and  other  public  bodies,  had  absconded  with  a considerable 
sum  of  money  and  Exchequer  bills  belonging  to  the  customers  of  the 
bank.  The  whole  city  was  panic-struck,  and,  from  the  high  estimation 
in  which  Mr.  Stephenson  was  held,  the  report  could  not  be  believed. 
The  stoppage  of  the  bank,  however,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  day,  placed 
the  question  beyond  all  doubt ; but  it  was  some  days  before  the  full  ex- 
tent of  Stephenson’s  defalcations  became  known. 

The  mode  adopted  by  Stephenson  to  deceive  his  partners  with  respect 
to  the  various  deposits  of  Exchequer  bills  was,  by  having  sealed  packets 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  depositors,  and  the  amount  of  Ex- 
chequer bills  indorsed  thereon  ; so  that  the  bankers  who  examined  the 
state  of  affairs  of  the  bank,  concluding  that  the  actual  securities  were  in- 
closed in  the  envelopes,  did  not  examine  them  further.  Had  they  done 
so,  they  would  have  discovered  that  the  Exchequer  bills  had  all  been 
abstracted,  and  slips  of  paper  substituted. 

A somewhat  curious  circumstance  happened  in  connection  with  Ste- 
phenson’s flight.  It  became  known  to  one  of  his  sureties  that  he  had 
left  his  home  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  being  fully  impressed  with  an  idea  that  something  was  wrong, 
the  gentleman  waited  upon  Sir  James  Shaw,  the  president  of  the  hospi- 
tal, and,  stating  his  fears,  urged  Sir  James  to  withdraw  the  balance  from 
the  bankers  ere  it  was  too  late,  and  thereby  preserve  him  from  ruin. 
Sir  James  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  at  last  drew  a check  for  £ 5,000, 
which  was  presented  and  paid  before  the  knowledge  of  Stephenson’s 
flight  had  transpired.  At  two  o’clock  the  house  stopped,  having  a bal- 
ance of  only  £ 800  due  to  the  hospital. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  it  came  out  that  Ste- 
phenson had  been  a frequent  visitor  to  the  gambling-table,  and  that  he 
was  also  connected  with  several  questionable  theatrical  characters.  The 
money  he  lost  through  these  channels  was  very  great,  and,  as  his  means 
were  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  meet  such  losses,  he  made  use  of 
the  Exchequer  bills,  and  other  securities,  placed  in  his  hands  for  safety. 
The  extent  of  his  defalcations  at  the  bank  was  £ 200,000,  besides  ab- 
stracting Exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  £ 70,000 ; added  to  which, 
he  had  contracted  debts  to  a very  considerable  amount. 

A fiat  in  bankruptcy  was  issued  out  against  the  partners  in  the  bank, 
and  on  the  10th  of  January,  1829,  an  indictment  was  preferred  against 
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Rowland  Stephenson  at  the  Old  Bailey,  charging  the  bankrupt  with  em- 
bezzlement, and  a warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension,  and  that  of 
his  clerk  Lloyd,  with  a reward  of  £ 1,000  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
former,  and  £ 300  for  the  capture  of  the  latter. 

On  leaving  the  hospital,  Stephenson  called  on  a personal  friend, 
named  Welsh,  of  the  Argyle  Rooms,  Regent  Street,  to  whom  he  re- 
lated the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  necessity  of  his  im- 
mediate flight.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lloyd,  who  was  his  confiden- 
tial clerk,  and  fully  cognizant  of  all  his  proceedings.  Welsh,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Stephenson,  left  London  with  them.  Their  object 
was  to  embark  on  board  of  an  American  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Wales. 
On  arriving  at  Pill  they  engaged  a pilot  yacht  for  one  month  at  two 
guineas  a day.  After  seeing  them  on  board  the  yacht,  Welsh  left  them 
and  returned  to  town. 

After  vainly  cruising  about  in  the  hope  of  meeting  one  of  the  out- 
ward-bound American  ships,  Stephenson  and  his  companion  were  landed 
at  a place  called  Clovelly,  on  the  coast,  a place  admirably  adapted  for 
concealment.  On  the  Tuesday  Stephenson  hired  a skiff,  the  Pill  pilot 
having  returned  home,  and  again  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
get  on  board  a vessel.  He  was  detained  at  Clovelly  from  Tuesday  till 
Friday.  During  the  interval  his  liberality  to  the  people  at  the  inn,  and 
also  to  the  owner  of  the  skiff,  was  the  theme  of  general  admiration ; 
and,  of  course,  a corresponding  amount  of  attention  was  shown  him. 

On  the  Friday,  when  the  post  arrived,  Stephenson  eagerly  seized  the 
newspaper  (they  had  only  one  weekly  paper  at  Clovelly),  and  was  for 
mme  time  absorbed  in  reading  it ; and,  although  frequently  asked  for  it, 
he  would  not  yield  it  up.  At  last  he  called  the  landlady,  and  said  that,  as 
the  newspaper  contained  an  interesting  account  of  a particular  friend  of 
his,  he  should  like  to  take  the  paper  with  him.  The  landlady  urged  the 
great  disappointment  the  loss  of  the  paper  would  be  to  her  customers ; 
but  a large  bribe  offered  for  the  paper  settled  the  question ; she  could 
not  deny  so  nice  a gentleman  any  thing. 

When  the  landlady  had  retired,  Stephenson  put  the  newspaper  into 
the  fire ; and  when  it  was  entirely  burnt,  he  said  to  his  companion, 
u Thank  God  1 we  are  now  safe.  That  paper  contained  a full  descrip- 
tion of  both  of  us ; and  if  any  of  the  people  here  had  seen  it,  all  would 
have  been  lost”  On  that  day  they  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  of  a 
vessel  bound  for  Savannah,  which  place  they  reached  on  the  27th  of 
February. 

No  event  ever  excited  so  painful  a sensation  in  the  city  as  the  case  of 
Rowland  Stephenson ; it  seemed  to  dissolve  the  ties  which  bind  men 
together  in  a business  where  honor  is  held  almost  universally  as  the  gov- 
erning power.  The  bankers  felt  it  as  a stain  upon  them,  and  exhibited 
a dejected  and  downcast  appearance ; and  it  was  long  before  they  re- 
covered from  the  shock.  It  was  worse  than  half  a dozen  failures.  (See 
Times  Newspaper,  10th  January,  1829.) 

'The  London  bankers,  during  the  war,  had  discount  accounts  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  many  continued  them  after  the  peace  ; but  first- 
rate  bankers  make  it  a rule  to  avoid  discounting  with  the  Bank,  their 
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own  resources  being  generally  sufficient.  But  during  the  panic  ofl825 
-26,  it  was  observed  that  banking-houses  of  the  highest  character,  houses 
which  had  hardly  ever  been  known  to  apply  to  the  Bank  for  discount, 
found  it  necessary  to  do  so.  The  alternative  of  such  bankers  was, 
either  to  withhold  assistance  from  the  country  bankers  in  their  connec- 
tion, at  the  risk  of  compelling  them  to  suspend  their  payments,  or  to 
afford  supplies  by  sending  in  bills  for  discount  to  the  Bank.  They  pre- 
ferred the  latter,  and  supported  many  country  bankers,  who  but  for  this 
must  have  failed.  < 

Independent  of  the  discount  accounts,  nearly  all  the  bankers  have 
what  they  call  drawing  accounts  at  the  Bank,  or,  in  other  words,  deposit 
accounts.  The  average  weekly  amounts  of  these  deposits,  according  to 
a return  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in'1840, 
was  £ 730,075  9s.  bd. 

The  great  importance  of  the  banking  system  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  amount  of  money  belonging  to  the  public  held  by  the  bank- 
ers in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  amount  is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
£ 100,000,000.  The  amount  of  money  actually  circulating  through 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  including  what  is  usually  denominated 
paper  money,  is  about  £ 70,000,000.  This  sum  corresponds  with  the 
amount  of  money  put  in  circulation  by  the  several  bankers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  about  two  thirds  of  their  deposits ; and  assuming  that 
£ 30,000,000  of  the  above  amount  is  in  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  London  bankers,  who  allow  no  interest  on  deposits,  and 
assuming  further  that  two  thirds  of  this  sum  are  laid  out  at  five  per 
cent  interest,  it  follows  that  a profit  equal  to  £ 1,000,000  is  annually 
made  and  shared  among  the  metropolitan  banks,  and  that  the  sum  of 
£ 10,000,000  is  at  all  times  lying  in  the  coffers  of  the  London  banks 
unproductive  either  to  the  banks  or  the  depositors.  The  profits  of  Lon- 
don private  bankers  are  derived  from  various  sources,  the  principal 
being  the  interest  realized  by  the  use  of  the  balances  left  in  their  hands, 
which  they  lend  out  in  the  shape  of  discounts  or  loans  to  those  custom- 
ers whose  operations  compel  them  to  have  recourse  to  their  banker  for 
assistance. 

A considerable  profit  also  accrues  by  acting  as  agents  to  country 
banks.  The  agency  business  for  country  bankers  is  not,  however, 
always  the  most  desirable ; because  such  bankers  are  frequently  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  their  London  correspondents  for  assistance, 
and  generally  at  a time  when  the  London  bankers  require  all  their 
resources  themselves. 

Some  country  banks  pay  the  London  banker  a fixed  annual  sum  for 
conducting  their  agency  business;  others  allow  a commission  on  the 
amount  of  the  transactions  during  the  year.  There  are  many  country 
bankers  who  pay  no  commission,  but  who  leave  a sum  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  their  London  agents  in  the  nature  of  a deposit,  against  which 
they  are  not  permitted  to  draw.  In  a word,  the  sum,  which  varies  from 
£ 4,000  to  £ 30,000,  is  altogether  withdrawn  from  the  general  account 
of  the  country  banker,  and  placed  to  another,  called  “The  Deposit 
Account”  On  all  stock  in  the  public  or  other  funds  purchased  or  sold 
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by  the  banker  for  his  customer,  he  is  allowed  one  half  of  the  commis- 
sion charged  by  the  broker. 

There  are  several  causes,  however,  at  the  present  day,  which  operate 
against  the  increase  of  the  profits  of  the  private  bankers  of  London. 
The  first,  and  indeed  the  most  important,  is  the  introduction  of  metro- 
politan joint  stock  banks ; the  second,  the  large  amount  of  deposits  in 
the  savings  bank,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  £ 30,000,000  ; these  deposits, 
although  for  the  most  part  the  property  of  the  industrious  and  frugal  of 
the  productive  and  poorer  classes,  belong  also  to  the  middle  class  of 
society  ; and  before  the  introduction  of  savings  banks  such  spare  capital 
generally  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  with  whom  it 
was  considered,  though  not  a profitable,  yet  a safe  investment. 

The  practice  of  transmitting  money  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to% 
another  through  the  agency  of  the  post-office  has  also  diminished  the 
profits  of  bankers.  This  practice  has  of  late  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  erect  a separate  building,  having  all 
the  elements  of  a bank,  near  the  post-office,  for  the  purpose  of  exclu- 
sively conducting  this  description  of  business. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  success  of  the  private  bankers  of  London 
has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  government  has 
seldom  or  never  interfered  with  their  business,  a fact  which  ought  to  be 
strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  who  fancy  that  legislation  can 
be  applied  with  profit  to  the  arrangement  of  transactions  with  individu- 
als. And  we  are  consequently  enabled  to  close  our  history  of  London 
bankers  without  reference  to  any  legislative  restraints  whatever,  as  ap- 
plicable to  that  important  and  highly  respectable  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. 


Grand  Junction  Railroad  at  Boston.  — The  Grand  Junction  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  chartered  by  Massachusetts  in  1847,  with  a capital  of  $1,200,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a line  of  road  to  connect  the  Eastern,  Boston  and  Maine, 
Fitchburg,  and  Boston  and  Lowell  Roads,  with  the  depot  grounds  of  the  company  in 
East  Boston,  where  they  have  ample  wharf  and  storage  room  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  extensive  business  which  it  is  expected  their  enterprise  will  command. 

The  grounds  of  the  company  consist  of  some  30  acres,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  made  land,  inclosed  in  a very  substantial  sea-wall,  2,395  feet  in  length.  These 

Sounds  front  on  Marginal  Street,  directly  east  of  the  Cunard  steamers  wharf,  and 
eir  piers  extend  to  the  Commissioners*  line.  These  piers  are  eight  in  number;  four 
of  them  350  feet  in  length  and  75  in  width,  and  the  others  of  somewhat  less  length. 
They  have  been  constructed  of  oak,  and  arc  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 

The  company’s  grounds  are  accessible  from  the  open  sea  on  the  south  to  the  largest 
class  of  ships,  and  the  docks  are  protected  from  the  easterly  and  northeasterly  storms. 
They  contain  1,465,920  square  feet  of  land,  piers  and  docks,  divided  as  follows: 
namely,  1,058,251  square  feet  of  land,  183,195  do.  oak  piers,  224,474  do.  docks;  ana 
have  a frontage  on  Marginal  Street  of  1,650  feet  in  length.  Besides  the  above,  the 
company  owns  about  456,721  square  feet  of  land,  with  a water  front  of  1,000  feet,  near 
the  bridge  over  Chelsea  Creek.  The  real  estate  owned  by  the  company  comprised  in 
'these  two  lots  amounts  to  1,925,641  square  feet,  including  9,351  feet  in  length  of 
wharf  accommodations,  in  the  deepest  and  best  part  of  the  harbor  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  railway  will  extend  from  tho  company’s  depots  at  East  Boston,  wnere 
warehouses  arc  to  be  constructed  by  this  and  other  companies  (as  stated  above), 
through  Chelsea  and  North  Malden,  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  in  Somerville, 
north  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  and  will  intersect  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  and  Fitch- 
^ Road*  in  Somerville,  near  the  present  crossing  of  these  Roads.  — Boston  JoumaL 
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JUDGE  STORY  AS  A BANKER. 

The  following  letter  from  J.  W.  Treadwell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  oldest  hankers  of 
Salem,  will  show  that  the  labors  of  Judge  Story  were  not  confined  to  his  profession, 
and  is  also  interesting  as  showing  his  scrupulousness  of  morals.  (Life  ana  Letter*  of 
Judge  Story , Vol.  L,  p.  204.) 

Salem,  August  25,  1847. 

Mr  dear  Sir My  first  acquaintance  with  your  father 

commenced  in  early  life,  when  he  was  first  established  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Salem.  For  the  first  few  years,  I only  knew  him  as 
an  eminent  lawyer,  distinguished  for  his  ability  in  his  profession,  and 
prominent  in  politics  as  a member  of  the  old  Republican  party.  At 
that  period  the  spirit  of  party  politics  was,  as  you  are  aware,  carried  to 
an  extreme  which  interrupted,  in  a good  degree,  the  social  intercourse 
even  of  families.  The  interruption  of  our  commerce  by  restrictions  at 
home  and  abroad,  antecedent  to  the  year  1812,  had  induced  me  to  retire 
from  the  business  in  which  I had  been  engaged,  as  factor  in  the  East 
India  trade.  Your  father,  while  a member  of  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  exerted  his  influence  to  obtain  acts  of  incorporation  for  the 
State  Bank  in  Boston,  and  the  Merchants'  Bank  in  Salem,  the  capital 
stock  of  which  was  almost  exclusively  owned  by  members  of  the  polit- 
ical party  then  prominent 

About  this  period,  private  clubs  of  gentlemen  of  the  same  political 
party  were  not  uncommon,  and  I became  a member  of  one  of  those, 
consisting  of  twelve  gentlemen,  of  which  your  father  was  one.  We  met 
weekly,  on  Friday  evenings,  at  each  other’s  houses,  alternately.  The 
object  of  the  club  was  not  exclusively  political,  but  free  and  frank  inter- 
course upon  all  subjects  was  indulged  in ; a kind  and  social  spirit  per- 
vaded it,  and  it  was  made  a means  of  mutual  instruction  and  improve- 
ment. I almost  now  seem  to  have  a recurrence  of  the  feelings  I then 
enjoyed,  and  to  hear  the  animating  tones  of  your  father’s  voice,  and  the 
joyous  shout  of  the  company,  at  some  of  his  peculiar  and  striking  re- 
marks ! This  club  continued  to  meet  weekly  for  over  twenty  years. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Merchants’  Bank,  your  father  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  I was  invited  to  go  into  the  bank  as  one 
of  its  officers.  As  cashier  of  the  institution,  to  which  I was  subsequent- 
ly elected,  I was  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  him ; and  yet  a closer 
one,  upon  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  bank,  in  a couple  of 
years  afterwards.  I owe  much  to  him  of  whatever  is  valuable  in  my 
business  habits.  To  your  father  was  committed  the  duty  of  drafting  the 
by-laws  of  the  bank,  and  establishing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. He  was  determined  that  it  should  be  honorable  and  above-board 
in  all  respects.  A habit  had  always  heretofore  existed  in  our  banks,  of 
demanding  payment  of  business  paper  discounted,  if  a renewal  was 
asked,  three  days  before  maturity  of  the  paper,  that  is,  the  three  days 
of  grace  were  so  much  gained  by  the  bank.  This  he  said  was  decidedly 
usurious,  and  no  such  custom  should  be  countenanced.  A change  of  the 
custom  in  all  the  banks  in  the  town  was  the  consequence. 
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He  consulted  me  on  his  receiving  a letter  from  Washington  intimat- 
ing that  President  Madison  was  about  to  nominate  him  an  Associate 
Justice  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
letter,  I think,  was  from  Mr.  Bacon.  He  stated  that  he  was  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  a large  income  from  his  professional  business,  and  that  the  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice  was  such,  that  his  first  impression  was  unfavorable 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  office.  After  this  period,  having  taken  his 
seat  upon  the  Bench,  his  attention  became  necessarily  diverted  from  the 
aflairs  of  the  bank,  but  the  stockholders  annually  reelected  him,  and  he 
occupied  the  office  until  August  22,  1835,  several  years  after  his  re- 
moval from  Salem  to  Cambridge.  His  attention,  however,  was  only  re- 
quested to  the  most  important  of  its  afiairs,  and  his  legal  opinion  some- 
times asked 

What  I have  said  in  relation  to  the  former  custom  of  our  banks,  in  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  the  days  of  grace  on  commercial  paper,  was 
only  one,  out  of  many  deviations  from  strict  honesty,  which  he  con- 
demned. Any  thing  like  circumvention,  or  a covert  mode  of  adding  to 
the  gains  of  the  bank,  in  any  shape,  was  sure  to  meet  his  prompt  and 
decided  negative.  The  right  and  the  wrong,  he  said,  were  clearly 
defined  in  all  human  affairs,  and  no  sophistry  could  obscure,  no  art  un- 
settle them.  A few  years  after  the  Merchants’  Bank  had  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  under  his  administration,  one  of  the  old  Salem  banks 
was  ruined  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  its  officers.  This  event  alarmed 
him,  and  he  appealed  to  it  with  great  force  while  inculcating  his  stem 
principles  of  probity  and  uprightness  at  the  directors’  board.  I shall 
never  forget  the  ardor  of  his  manner,  in  his  appeal  to  it,  as  a cause  of 
watchfulness  over  each  other,  among  all  officers  of  special  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

About  this  period,  I had  received  from  a friend  then  travelling  in  Eu- 
rope a printed  account  of  the  organization  of  the  first  Savings  Bank 
established  in  London.  I had  before  been  made  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  objects  of  Savings  Banks,  by  some  notices  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  which  had  also  attracted  the  attention  of  your  father.  We  both 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  thought  that  a Savings  Bank 
must  be  at  once  established  in  Salem.  This  was  done.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  board  of  trustees,  and  continued  so  until  his  removal  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  foresaw  the  advantages  which  must  follow  its  establishment, 
and  predicted,  at  our  first  consultation  upon  the  subject,  that  a new  era 
was  about  to  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrious  poor ; and  no  proph- 
ecy was  ever  more  truly  fulfilled.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
one  of  the  managing  officers  of  the  bank  from  that  day  to  this.  Its 
funds  have  swelled  to  a sum  now  exceeding  one  million  of  dollars,  owned 
by  over  five  thousand  depositors ; and  what  is  most  remarkable,  in  the 
nearly  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  never  lost  a dollar  by  bad 
debts  or  investments. 

Not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  our  public  improvements,  your  father  took 
an  active  and  prominent  part.  Was  a new  alms-house  or  school-house 
to  be  erected,  he  was  one  of  the  building  committee.  To  him  we  owe 
more  than  to  any  one  else  the  existing  excellent  condition  of  the  streets 
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of  our  city.  Our  sidewalks  were  formerly  paved  with  shapeless  and 
uneven  stones ; at  his  suggestion  and  by  his  exertions  in  town  meeting, 
dressed  curb-stones  were  furnished,  at  the  public  expense,  to  all  land- 
owners  who  would  pave  the  sidewalks  before  their  premises  with  brick. 
The  effect  of  this  proposition  has  been,  to  beautify  our  public  streets  to  & 
degree  not  surpassed,  perhaps,  in  any  city  of  the  Union.  He  was  deep- 
ly interested  in  improving  the  means  of  education,  and  served,  with  tun 
accustomed  fidelity  and  zeal,  for  many  years,  on  our  school  committees. 
But  I am  only  recounting  what  all  are  familiar  with,  and  will  only  add, 
that  if  you  can  find,  in  any  thing  I have  stated,  what  may  be  useful  to 
you  in  your  work,  I shall  be  gratified. 

With  my  kindest  regards  to  your  mother  and  friends,  believe  me,  very 
truly,  yours,  &.c. 

John  W.  Treadwell. 

Wm.  W.  Stoby,  Esq. 


JUDGE  STORY’S  DECISIONS  IN  BANKING  CASES. 

Is  the  year  1819  the  case  of  M'Culloch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland  was  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  reference  to  this  case,  Judge  Story  says,  in  a 
letter  dated  March  7, 1819 : — 

“ We  have  decided  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  States  to  tax  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  have  declared  that  they  have  no  such 
power.  This  decision  excites  great  interest,  and  in  a political  view  is 
of  the  deepest  consequence  to  the  nation.  It  goes  to  establish  the  Con- 
stitution upon  its  great  original  principles.  You,  perhaps,  from  your  re- 
tired life,  may  hardly  think  it  possible  that  such  should  be  the  case ; but 
if  you  mingled  with  the  busy  circles  of  politics,  or  took  an  interest  in  the 
objects  of  governments  and  statesmen,  you  would  readily  admit  its 
fundamental  importance  to  the  existence  of  the  government.” 

In  a letter  dated  March  3, 1819,  he  says : — 

“ For  more  than  a week  last  past  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  cause 
of  Maryland  v.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  on  the  question  of  the 
right  of  a State  to  tax  the  bank.  Mr.  Pinkney  rose  on  Monday  to  con- 
clude the  argument ; he  spoke  all  that  day  and  yesterday,  and  will  prob- 
ably conclude  to-day.  1 never,  in  my  whole  life,  heard  a greater 
speech ; it  wm  worth  a journey  from  Salem  (to  Washington)  to  hear  it ; 
his  elocution  was  excessively  vehement,  but  his  eloquence  was  over- 
whelming. His  language,  his  style,  his  figures,  his  arguments,  were 
most  brilliant  and  Sparkling.  He  spoke  like  a great  statesman  and 
patriot,  and  a sound  constitutional  lawyer.  All  the  cobwebs  of  sophistry 
and  metaphysics  about  State  rights  and  State  sovereignty  he  brushed 
away  with  a mighty  besom.  We  have  had  a crowded  audience  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen ; the  hall  was  full  almost  to  suffocation,  and  many 
went  away  for  want  of  room.  I fear  that  this  speech  will  never  be  be- 
fore the  public,  but  if  it  should  be,  it  will  attract  universal  admiration.  Mr. 
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Pinkney  possesses,  beyond  any  man  I ever  saw,  the  power  of  elegant 
and  illustrative  amplification.” 

Bank  of  the  United  States  v.  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  — 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1825,  Judge  Story  attended  the  session 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  The  most  important  judgment 
pronounced  by  him  during  this  session  was  in  the  case  of  The  Bank  of 
the  United  States  v.  The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  In  this  case, 
the  effect  of  a payment  to  a bank  in  forged  paper  is  thoroughly  and 
ably  discussed.  The  rule  asserted  is,  that  although  a payment  in  forged 
paper  or  in  base  coin  is  not  ordinarily  good,  yet  that  this  rule  does  not 
apply  to  a payment  made  bond  fide  to  a bank  in  (what  purports  to  be)  its 
own  notes;  and  if  it  receive  those,  which  are  forged,  without  objection, 
it  must,  in  the  absence  of  all  fraudulent  intent  on  the  part  of  the  payer, 
bear  the  burden  of  its  negligence  or  ignorance.  It  also  lays  down  the 
doctrine,  that  bank-notes  are  a good  tender,  unless  specially  objected  to. 
This  is  a leading  case  on  these  points,  and  is  drawn  up  with  much  ability 
and  care.  ( This  important  case  occupies  nine  pages  of  the  Bankers' 
Magazine , Vol.  II.  pp.  280  - 288,  with  remarks  from  Holcombe's  “ Lead- 
ing Cases  in  Commercial  Law " ; and  is  a case  with  which  every  banker 
ikould  be  familiar.) 

Bank  of  the  United  States  t>.  Dandridge.  — Of  the  cases  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  session  of  1827,  that  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  v.  Dandridge  (12  Wheaton’s  Reports),  breaking  down 
the  artificial  distinction  between  presumptions  of  law  arising  from  the 
acts  of  individuals  and  of  corporations,  is  the  most  important.  The  suit 
was  brought  by  the  bank  upon  a bond  by  one  of  the  cashiers  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  which  had  not  been  formally  ap- 
proved by  record  of  the  bank,  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  fact 
of  approval  could  be  shown  by  presumptive  evidence.  It  was  held  that 
it  could,  — the  presumption  as  to  the  public  appointment  and  powers  of 
persons  acting  publicly  as  officers  of  a corporation  being  the  same  as  if 
they  acted  for  private  persons,  unless  such  presumption  be  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  express  requisition  of  the  charter.  This  case  opens  much  of 
the  law  relating  to  corporations,  and  is  a leading  one  on  the  subject. 

Removal  of  the  Deposits. — The  views  of  Judge  Story  upon  this 
measure  are  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Secretary  is  the  chosen  agent  or  umpire  of  both  parties,  as  to 
removal  or  non-removal. 

2.  His  discretion  is  not  limited  to  cases  of  danger  to  the  deposits,  but 
extends  over  the  whole  field  of  political  discretion. 

3.  He  must  bond  fide  exercise  it  independently  and  for  himself. 

4.  The  President  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  business  in  any 
»hape. 

5.  If  he  does,  and  the  Secretary  acts  in  pursuance  of  his  orders,  in- 
fluence, or  control,  and  without  an  independent  exercise  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  violates  his  trust.  It  is  a wrong  to  the  bank  and  to  its  rights. 

6.  The  State  banks  have  no  proper  authority  to  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts as  are  stated,  and  the  Secretary  has  as  little  right  permanently  to 
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bind  the  United  States  in  any  arrangements  of  this  sort  It  is  beside  the 
common  duties  of  his  office,  and  requires  express  authority. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  J.  W.  Treadwell,  Esq.  is  inter* 
esting  in  this  connection.  He  says : — 

“ An  event  occurred  while  your  father  was  President  of  the  Merchants* 
Bank  in  Salem,  and  residing  in  Cambridge,  which  I ought  not  to  omit 
It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  accession  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presi- 
dency, he  adopted  the  rule  of  ‘ rewarding  his  friends  and  punishing  his 
enemies.’  The  Merchants’  Bank  had  always,  since  its  establishment, 
been  the  depository  of  the  funds  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  which 
had  often  been  large,  and  contributed  to  swell  its  dividends.  A memo- 
rial was  forwarded  by  one  of  the  other  banks  in  Salem,  asking  that  the 
United  States  deposits  should  be  removed  to  it,  and  among  other  rea- 
sons for  the  removal  it  stated,  4 that  the  President  and  Cashier  of  the 
Merchants’  Bank,  particularly  the  latter,  being  bitter,  uncompromising 
opponents  of  the  administration,  their  whole  means  and  influence  are 
employed  in  thwarting  its  measures,  and  endeavoring  to  excite  the  peo- 
ple against  it.’  An  answer  to  this  memorial  was  drawn  up,  by  direction 
of  the  Board,  and  forwarded  to  your  father  for  his  inspection  and  ap- 
proval, and  I have  the  original  draft  now  before  me,  with  this  interlinea- 
tion upon  the  charge  in  his  own  handwriting : — 

“ * The  directors  hardly  know  in  what  manner  to  answer  the  charge,  ' 
without  using  the  most  severe  language,  at  once  expressive  of  astonish- 
ment and  indignation.  In  relation  to  the  president  of  the  bank,  the  high 
judicial  office  which  he  holds  places  him  beyond  the  sphere  of  political 
excitements  and  connections,  and  it  is  notorious  that  he  has  withdrawn 
from  political  strife  and  party  exertions  ever  since  he  first  took  his  seat 
on  the  Bench.  At  the  same  time,  he  claims,  in  common  with  every 
other  citizen,  the  right  decently  to  express  his  opinions  in  regard  to  pub- 
lic men  and  measures,  whenever  he  may  deem  it  expedient.  But  that 
he  has  ever  exerted  any  influences,  as  president,  in  or  out  of  the  bank, 
to  the  injury  of  the  present  administration  or  its  friends,  is  utterly  false. 
There  is  not  even  a color  of  pretence  to  sustain  the  charge.’ 

“ I ought  also  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  high-minded  courtesy  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McLane,  that  a copy  of  this  memorial  was 
at  once  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Merchants’  Bank.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say,  that  the  public  money  was  left  undisturbed  in  the  Merchants* 
Bank.” 

Commonwealth  Bank  of  Kentucky.  — The  next  case  is  Briscoe  v. 
The  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  (11  Peters’s  R.  257). 
This  was  a question,  whether  the  act  of  Kentucky,  establishing  this  State 
bank  and  authorizing  it  to  issue  bank-notes  in  the  usual  form,  was  un- 
constitutional, as  infringing  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the 
States  from  issuing  “ bills  of  credit.”  The  Court  held  (Mr.  Justice 
McLean  delivering  the  opinion)  that  the  act  was  constitutional,  and  that, 
to  constitute  a bill  of  credit,  it  must  be  issued  by  a State,  and  contain  a 
pledge  of  its  faith,  and  be  designed  to  circulate  as  money.  In  his  dis- 
senting opinion,  my  father  goes  into  an  elaborate  historical  review  of 
“ bills  of  credit”  in  the  Colonies  and  during  the  Revolution,  to  prove 
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that  a bill  of  credit  “ signifies  a paper  medium,  intended  to  circulate  be* 
tveen  individuals,  and  between  government  and  individuals,  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  society,"  according  to  the  definition  given  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  in  Craig  r.  The  State  of  Missouri  (4  Peters’s  R.  426), 
and  that  it  is  not  essential  that  they  should  be  a legal  tender,  nor  that 
their  circulation  should  be  enforced  by  statutable  provisions,  nor  that 
they  should  contain  any  express  promise  by  the  State  to  pay  them,  on 
which  credit  is  given,  nor  that  they  should  be  issued  directly  by  the 
State  and  in  its  own  name.  He  also  argues  with  great  force,  that,  as  the 
charter  in  this  case  was  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  State,  by  whom  all  its 
officers  were  appointed  and  removed,  and  under  whose  direction  the 
whole  affairs  were  carried  on, — and  as  the  State  owned  all  the  funds  and 
securities  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  bank,  — the  bank  was  the  mere 
agent  of  the  State,  and  the  fact  that  the  notes  were  issued  in  its  corpo- 
rate name  did  not  at  all  prevent  them  from  being  an  issue  by  the  State 
on  its  credit,  and  therefore  an  unconstitutional  issue.  This  opinion  is 
very  able  and  finished.  There  is  a glow  of  conviction  in  its  tone,  and 
aa  animated  warmth  of  expression,  when  vindicating  the  constitutional 
views  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  which  render  it  peculiarly  interesting. 
It  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“lam  conscious  that  I have  occupied  a great  deal  of  time  in  the  dis- 
noarion  of  this  grave  question;  a question,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
second  to  none  which  was  ever  presented  to  this  court,  in  its  intrinsic 
importance.  1 have  done  so,  because  I am  of  opinion  (as  I have  already 
intimated)  that  upon  constitutional  questions  the  public  have  a right  to 
know  the  opinion  of  every  judge  who  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  and  the  reasons  of  his  dissent.  I have  another  and  strong  motive ; 
my  profound  reverence  and  affection  for  the  dead.  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  is  not  here  to  speak  for  himself ; and  knowing  full  well  the 
grounds  of  his  opinion,  in  which  I concurred,  that  this  act  is  unconstitu- 
tional, I have  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  the  im- 
putation of  rashness  or  want  of  deep  reflection.  Had  he  been  living,  he 
mould  have  spoken  in  the  joint  names  of  both  of  us.  I am  sensible  that 
1 have  not  done  that  justice  to  his  opinion,  which  his  own  great  mind 
m>d  exalted  talents  would  have  done.  But,  with  all  the  imperfections  of 
my  own  efforts,  I hope  that  I have  shown  that  there  were  solid  grounds 
on  which  to  rest  his  exposition  of  the  Constitution."  (Life  and  Letters 
of  Joseph  Story.  Boston,  1851.) 


AnRicAM  Baits  Loess. —A  company  has  just  been  formed  In  London,  under  the  title  of  Hobbs’s 
faent  American  Lock  Company,”  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  bringing  into  public  use  in  Eng* 
Diy  A Newell’s  American  Bank  Lock.  The  company  is  provisionally  registered,  according  to  act  of 
fotiatmui,  and  the  capital  proposed  to  be  r&ieed  is  fifty  thousand  pounds,  In  ten  thousand  shares  of  fire 
P°udi  each.  A large  proportion  of  this  amount  Is  already  subscribed.  There  are  three  trustees  and  firs 
Abactors.  The  trustees  are  Mr.  Sc  bole  field  of  Birmingham,  and  Messrs.  Kennard  and  PickeragiU  of 
tadoo.  Mr.  A.  C.  Hobbs  is  appointed  managing  director.  The  locks  will  be  manufactured  Immediate* 
1;  at  Wolverhampton,  and  will  be  offered  to  the  public  at  prices  varying  from  six  shillings  to  fifty 
pounds  «aelL 
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THE  ADAPTATION  OF  RECENT  INVENTIONS  TO  THE 
PURPOSES  OF  PRACTICAL  BANKING. 

A PRIZE  ESSAY. 

Br  Granville  Sharp,  of  Norwich,  England. 

PART  II. 

{Continued  from  page  684,  March  No.) 

Ventilation.  — This  subject  is  one  of  such  vast  importance,  and  yet 
one  so  generally  and  almost  entirely  disregarded,  that  considerable  dif- 
fidence is  felt  in  endeavoring  to  point  out  some  of  the  facilities  offered  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  for  its  accomplishment  Fresh  air  has  been  well 
described  as  the  food,  as  well  as  the  breath,  of  life ; and  to  those  who, 
owing  to  their  inactive  pursuits,  breathe  less  than  others,  it  is  more  im- 
portant that  the  quality  of  the  air  should  be  most  unexceptionable. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  only  has  this  subject  been  at  all  gen- 
erally considered,  although  lately  numbers  of  interesting  books  and 
pamphlets  have  been  published  upon  it.  Ventilation  seems  to  divide  it- 
self into  two  parts,  quite  distinct  in  themselves,  yet  bearing  one  upon  the 
other ; viz.  the  introduction  of  fresh  air,  and  the  carrying  off  that  which 
is  exhausted,  or  foul.  The  latter  has  been  long  recognized,  and  in  pub- 
lic buildings  to  some  extent  provided  for  by  openings  in  roofs,  & c. ; al- 
though in  most  banking  establishments  even  this  seems  to  have  been  too 
frequently  overlooked.  The  former  has  been  overlooked  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  buildings  generally,  and  neglected  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  accomplishing  it  without  producing  inconvenience.  In  summer,  the 
evil  is  lessened,  as  windows  and  doors  can  then  be  opened  with  impunity, 
and  the  draught  up  the  chimney  is  less.  In  winter,  every  precaution  is 
taken  to  exclude  the  air  by  double  windows  and  doors,  and  other  appli- 
ances, and  just  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  these  expedients,  and  the 
amount  of  fire  kept  up,  is  the  rush  of  cold  air  when  a door  or  window 
is  necessarily  opened.  Thus  a change  of  rooms  becomes  essential,  and 
when  this  cannot  be  obtained,  or  when  at  busy  periods  the  banking  hours 
are  much  prolonged,  great  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the  vi- 
tiated air. 

Perhaps  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  one  room  in  a thousand  pro- 
vided with  any  means  of  continuous  ventilation ; indeed,  with  our  pres- 
ent fireplaces,  this  seems  impossible  ; but  with  some  other  plan  for  sup- 
plying the  chimney  draught,  it  is' presumed  we  might  with  great  comfort 
employ  Lockheed's  perforated  glass,  manufactured  by  Swinburn  & Co., 
for  some  of  the  window  squares  ; or  Naylor’s  new  glass  ventilator,  very 
suitable  for  a window  square,  and  almost  frictionless.  Moore’s  patent 
lever  ventilator  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  same  purpose. 

Other  kinds  are  designed  to  be  fixed  in  the  wall.  The  little  ventilat- 
ing window  by  Hart  & Sons  is  deserving  of  notice  ; it  has  a self-acting 
safety  bar  to  prevent  its  being  opened  or  shut  violently  by  the  wind. 
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The  ventilating  bricks  and  windows  manufactured  by  Warner  & Sons 
are  made  ready  to  be  built  into  a wall,  and,  the  frames  being  of  iron, 
form  with  the  glass  most  durable  ventilators. 

The  specimen  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Boobyer,  of  Harrison’s  registered 
Venetian  ventilator,  is  extremely  ornamental,  and  well  suited  to  a 
papered  or  a colored  wall.  The  ventilating  facilities  afforded  by  the  use 
of  Ridgeway’s  hollow  bricks  must  not  be  overlooked  ; the  wall  being 
thus  formed  of  a complete  series  of  air  passages,  a communication  may 
readily  be  opened  in  any  part  with  the  external  atmosphere ; and  for  this 
purpose  some  little  iron  valves  are  used  in  Prince  Albert’s  model  cot- 
tages. Sherringham’s  ventilators,  manufactured  by  Hayward  Brothers, 
would  be  applicable  to  this  purpose  ; although  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  air  will  be  found  to  take  the  precise  direction  desired. 

But  one  other  ventilator  demands  attention,  viz.  Dr.  Amott’s  chimney- 
valve,  which  is  really  valuable.  All  attempts  to  ventilate  rooms  as  at 
present  constructed,  by  the  occasional  opening  of  a door  or  window,  are 
insufficient,  the  warm  air  being  lighter  than  the  cold.  Just  as  a bottle  of 
oil  inverted  in  a stream  of  water  remains  full,  because  the  oil  is  lighter 
than  the  water,  so  the  part  of  the  room  above  the  level  of  the  chimney 
opening  remains  full  of  a poisonous  gas,  because  it  is  lighter  than  the 
current  of  pure  air  which  passes  from  the  door  to  the  fireplace ; and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  portion  of  the  air  which  is  breathed  by  all 
but  children  is  that  part  above  the  fireplace. 

For  the  complete  working  of  these  ventilators,  which  are  manufac- 
tured in  great  variety  by  Mr.  Edwards,  it  is  obvious  that  an  increased 
supply  of  air  is  necessary ; this  it  is  proposed  to  bring  from  a valve  in 
the  door,  which  may  be  very  well,  when  the  exhaustion  by  the  chimney 
is  otherwise  supplied ; but  at  present  some  susceptible  folks  might  well 
object  to  sit  midway  in  such  a draft,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  Chinese 
proverb,  — “ Avoid  a current  of  cold  air  from  a narrow  passage  as  you 
would  the  bite  of  a serpent.”  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every 
man  requires  four  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  every  minute,  or  a quantity 
twice  his  own  size,  and  that  a common  candle  destroys  as  much,  and  gas- 
burners  much  more  ; and  we  trust  that  such  a happy  combination  of  ven- 
tilating expedients  may  be  adopted  in  banks  generally,  that  fresh  air 
may  be  obtained,  and  no  one  inconvenienced. 

Health  and  Comfort  of  Bank  Clerks.  — It  has  been  found  to  be 
very  necessary  to  change  the  air  of  rooms  as  frequently  as  may  be,  and 
upon  the  same  grounds  it  might  be  shown  to  be  desirable  to  avoid  all 
sources  of  unnecessary  contamination ; one  very  frequent  source  is  the 
smell  arising  from  drains,  cesspools,  sinks,  &,c.  Some  very  efficient  efflu- 
via traps  were  exhibited.  That  made  by  Messrs.  Bunnett  is  self-acting  and 
self-cleansing,  and  with  a fine  grating  would  act  very  well  in  situations 
where  there  is  a considerable  flow  of  water,  and  where  the  fall  of  the 
drain  is  sufficient  to  carry  every  thing  away.  The  trap  made  by  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Woodfin  is  admirably  adapted  to  cases  where  some  amount 
of  sand  or  sediment  has  to  be  removed,  and  where  the  fall  of  the  drain 
is  not  sufficient  to  carry  it  away.  For  the  same  situations,  and  especial- 
ly for  sinks,  and  also  for  lavatories,  Lowe’s  patent  effluvia-trap  gratings, 
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or  stench-trap  grids,  are  very  useful ; by  these  the  usual  syphon  bend  ia 
the  pipes  from  hand-basins,  which  is  adapted  as  a cheap  means  of  form* 
ing  a trap,  might  well  be  dispensed  with ; thus  avoiding  the  evil  arising 
from  sand  being  washed  down  the  basin  and  lodging  immovably  in  this 
bend,  whereby  the  pipe  is  obstructed. 

Clark's  self-acting  valve  trap  is  also  very  good,  and  exceedingly  sim- 
ple in  its  construction,  being  specially  adapted  for  sinks,  Sue. 

This  very  comprehensive  division  of  “ Health  and  Comfort  of  Bank 
Clerks  ” seems  to  invite  a suggestion  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be  de- 
sirable in  all  establishments  where  the  persons  employed  are  numerous 
(and  why  not  in  banks  ?),  to  have  fitted  up,  for  occasional  use,  a warm- 
bath  apparatus.  This  may  cause  some  to  smile,  but,  upon  a little  con- 
sideration, it  may  appear  by  no  means  unreasonable.  The  desirability 
of  such  an  indulgence  occasionally  will  not  be  disputed.  Then  it  will 
be  remembered  that  a large  proportion  of  bank  clerks  are  in  lodgings, 
that  the  expense  of  warm-bath  furniture  is  very  considerable,  and  that, 
practically,  very  few  houses  are  so  supplied.  Also,  that  the  occasions 
when  a warm  bath  is  most  useful  are  those  of  slight  cold,  or  some  other 
little  ailment,  which  requires  attention,  although  a diligent  and  active 
clerk  would  not  wish  to  be  detained  at  home  by  such  complaints.  In 
such  cases,  perhaps,  a cold  would  be  increased  by  walking  to  a distance, 
and  returning  afterwards,  and  the  expense  of  a cab  added  to  that  of  the 
bath  would  probably  amount  to  four  or  five  shillings,  which,  in  many 
cases,  would  be  prohibitory. 

The  bath  would  be  but  an  adjunct  to  the  usual  lavatory,  and  the  same 
room  might  suffice  for  both.  The  heating  apparatus  is  so  simple,  that 
very  little  contrivance  is  necessary  for  that.  It  may  be  connected  with 
the  warming  arrangements  for  the  bank,  or  a little  stove  may  be  applied 
purposely,  as  in  some  of  the  baths  referred  to  below. 

The  most  delightful  bath  at  the  Exhibition  is  made  by  Mr.  Finch,  lined 
with  porcelain  tiles,  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  bath  being  all  turned 
and  rounded,  presenting  a surface  necessitating  cleanliness. 

Mr.  Benham’s  copper  bath  is  beautifully  fitted  up,  with  polished 
mahogany  case,  and  combines  facilities  for  hot,  cold,  shower,  and  vapor 
bath,  price  £ 23 ; but  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  polished  mahogany 
is  suited  for  the  purpose. 

Those  made  by  Messrs  R.  St  W.  Wilson  are  intended  to  save  the  cost 
of  a wood  frame,  in  which  all  baths  with  taps  and  levers  for  hot  and 
cold  supply,  and  waste-pipes,  have  hitherto  been  fitted,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  an  ornamental  character  is  given  them ; indeed,  the  ten 
different  specimens  exhibited  are  well  deserving  of  attention.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  “ charcoal  iron  plates  ” tinned  by  themselves.  The 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose  alluded  to  would  be  the  “ Grecian  bath, 
with  taps  and  levers,"  square,  white  inside,  and  imitation  Sienna  marble 
* outside. 

Where  no  facility  exists  for  obtaining  hot  water,  the  baths  combining 
heating  apparatus  with  their  construction  may  be  employed.  Messrs. 
Tyler  Su  Son  have  given  much  attention  to  the  construction  of  bath  ap- 
paratus, and  have  published  a little  pamphlet  of  their  various  contriv- 
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anoes  for  heating.  Their  “ villa  ” warm  bath,  with  small  heating  stove, 
is  very  compact ; price  £ 15  15s.,  subject  to  five  percent,  discount,  and  is 
completed  for  connection  to  the  cold  and  waste-water  pipes.  Mr.  R. 
Dale  also  exhibits  an  improved  warm  bath  and  heating  apparatus,  and 
Messrs.  Warner  & Sons  the  same. 

The  lavatories  in  the  retiring  rooms  at  the  Exhibition  have  been  so 
much  appreciated,  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  call  attention  to  them,  ex- 
cept to  point  out  the  superiority  of  those  having  the  back  and  horizontal 
slabs,  to  prevent  the  water  from  splashing  the  walls,  & c.  These  are 
termed  “ complete  fountain  hand-basins.” 

The  hand-basins  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jennings  have  a very  elegant  ap- 
pearance. The  cocks  are  self-closing  and  exceedingly  simple,  and  the 
waste-cock  prevents  the  possibility  of  impure  air  rising.  They  work  be- 
low, so  that  nothing  is  visible  but  the  engraved  “ pulls.”  The  water 
rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin  like  a fountain.  In  connection  with 
these  the  glass  pipes  with  patent  joints,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Swin- 
burn,  may  be  noticed,  as  very  suitable  for  rain-water , with  which  hand- 
basins  should  be  supplied,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  which  lead  is  un- 
suitable, the  rain-water,  on  account  of  its  comparative  purity,  acting 
more  powerfully  on  the  lead  than  that  from  springs  or  rivers,  and  caus- 
ing a poisonous  quality  in  the  water,  which,  if  accidentally  drank,  might 
be  attended  with  serious  injury. 

HI.  There  are  worthy  of  notice  one  or  two  “ discoveries  in  the  Fine 
Arts , by  which  the  interior  of  a hank  may  he  decorated .”  Few  persons 
can  have  passed  round  the  dolored  Glass  Gallery  without  being  struck  ' 
with  the  imposing  decorations,  consisting  of  full-sized  representations  of 
distinguished  individuals,  by  Mr.  Norwood.  The  figures  apparently  in 
carved  oak  upon  a crimson  ground ; the  skirting  and  cornice  being  quite 
consistent  with  the  rest ; so  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing a perfectly  plane  surface.  These  figures  are  printed  from  blocks, 
at  a very  cheap  rate.  Mr.  Norwood  has  eleven  figures,  viz. : — Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Nelson,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Lord  Byron,  Robert  Bums,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Ceres  and  Mercury  — emblems  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  These, 
although  the  execution  is  by  no  means  rude  or  coarse,  are  printed  at  3*. 
6d.  each  ; and  it  would  seem  that,  if  arrangements  could  be  made  with  Mr. 
Norwood  for  the  representation,  in  this  way,  of  some  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished bankers,  such  portraits  might  form  a very  suitable  decoration 
for  the  board  room ; and  thus,  at  a trifling  cost,  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  those  who  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Horn's  carved  oak  decorations, 
with  knotted  oak  panels,  are  magnificent,  and  are  an  excellent  imita- 
tion of  polished  oak  of  the  finest  grain.  These  can  be  had  of  any  tint 
or  color;  and  are  said  to  be  extremely  durable,  — the  varnished  surface 
admitting  of  the  wall  being  cleaned.  Price,  from  21*.  to  30*.  per  piece. 

As  an  interior  decoration,  the  imitation  marbles,  painted  upon  wood 
and  slate,  might  be  used.  The  coloring  surface  upon  the  slate  seems 
veiy  firm  ; and  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr  T.  Stirling,  Jr.,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  their 
69* 
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beautiful  resemblance  and  fineness  of  grain.  A variety  of  circumstan- 
ces have  lately  conspired  to  make  a general  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  geography  extremely  necessary,  if  not  in  the  daily  routine,  at 
least  in  the  occasional  varieties  of  a banking  business  ; and  mapsy  used 
as  decorations  of  a room,  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  its  acquisition. 

Their  size  and  their  selection  would,  of  course,  be  dictated  by  the 
situation,  and  by  taste  and  other  circumstances.  If  intended  to  hang 
constantly,  they  should  be  well  varnished ; and  Mr.  Manning's  varnish, 
made  without  the  aid  of  heat,  looks  very  well  upon  the  maps  exhibited. 

For  embellishments  generally,  and  for  ornamenting  ceilings,  the  patent 
earthenware,  for  which  Mr.  Hayes  is  agent,  is  recommended  by  its  im- 
perishable and  bleanly  character, — requiring  no  renewal;  and,  when 
fixed,  not  likely  to  get  chipped  and  broken,  like  plaster.  It  admits  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  ornament,  and  in  color  is  perfectly  unchangeable. 
The  specimens,  in  sharpness  of  outline,  appeared  equal  to  any  wood- 
carving or  plaster  impressions,  if  not  to  gutta  percha. 

This  same  material,  in  a plainer  character,  as  also  glass,  seems  well 
adapted  for  external  use ; — for  lettering,  for  bell-pulls,  and  a variety  of 
small  matters,  for  which  brass,  Ac.  are  at  present  used,  — necessitat- 
ing daily  labor  in  polishing  their  surface. 

Some  of  the  letters  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lee  are  quite  elegant 

IV.  Discoveries  by  which  the  bank  furniture  may  be  rendered  more 
commodious. 

This  subject  comprehends  much  of  the  minute;  which,  however, 
should  not  pass  altogether  unnoticed.  The  first  object  which  presented 
itself  was  an  alarum  bedstead, — suggesting  to  bank  officials  tire  idea  of 
punctuality  in  the  morning,  and  the  thought  may  not  be  altogether 
worthless  for  the  winter  of  1651. 

Door  Balances.  — Mr.  John  McClure  has  invented  a very  great  im- 
provement upon  our  common  door-springs. 

These  are  usually  weakest  when  the  door  is  shut,  and  stifiest  when 
the  door  is  opened  wide ; just  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  should  be. 

“ The  balances'"  are  heaviest  when  the  door  is  shut,  and  quite  light 
when  open.  These  are  not  in  the  market  yet,  having  only  recently  been 
registered ; but,  from  the  models  exhibited,  they  bid  fair  to  supersede 
the  springs.  The  A balance,  wijh  double  connection,  for  bank  doors, 
would  be  the  best ; they  can  be  applied  in  various  positions ; the  best 
place  would  be  at  the  bottom  hinge.  The  apparatus  will  be  contained  in 
a cast-iron  box,  about  nine  inches  square  and  five  inches  deep,  which  is 
to  be  sunk  into  the  floor ; and  the  balance-weight  requires  a depth  of 
from  nine  to  eleven  inches  to  work  in. 

For  ordinary  light  doors,  Scott’s  silent  spring , of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber,  may  be  useful,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  viz.  2s. 

The  passing  from  one  room  to  another  may  be  much  facilitated  by 
Windle  and  Blyth’s  registered  bevel  lift-latch , which,  by  simply  pulling 
the  knob  towards  you  on  one  side,  or  pushing  it  from  you  on  the  other, 
opens  the  door;  the  words  “Pull,”  “Push,"  being  engraved  on  little 
ivory  plates  on  either  side. 
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Self-acting  Door  Faateningt.  — In  a retired  comer  of  Class  22  was 
placed  the  model  of  a door  fitted  with  improved  fastenings,  made  by  Mr. 
Greenfield  expressly  for  the  Great  Exhibition.  These  fastenings  are 
modifications  of  those  at  present  in  use,  with  some  slight  additions.  He 
has  arrived  rather  scientifically  at  the  conclusion,  that  his  latch  re* 
quires  only  one  eighth  of  the  force  usually  necessary  to  close  a door ; 
and  asserts,  that  these  fastenings  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair  for 
many  years,  however  rusty.  The  door  is  made  to  close  without  noise  or 
vibration,  and  cannot  be  left  ajar.  When  the  fastenings  are  attached 
ibr  the  night,  the  shutting  of  the  door  locks  them,  and  they  then  require 
two  hands  to  operate  at  different  parts  to  open  them,  — this  being  a 
security  against  the  plan  of  cutting  a hole  through  the  door  to  shoot  the 
bolts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  fastenings  cannot  possibly  be  de- 
teribcd  intelligibly  without  an  illustration ; but  they  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  inspection.  Mr.  Greenfield  offered  to  put  the  additional  fit* 
tings  to  a lock  and  two  bolts  adapted  to  an  ordinary  size  front  door  for 
5*.  The  principal  value  seems  to  be  additional  security  without  addi* 
tional  trouble. 

Floor  Cloth.  — For  quietness  and  durability  the  “ Kamptlicon  Floor 
Cloth,”  manufactured  by  Walter  & Gough,  is  peculiarly  distinguished. 
The  price,  however,  is  very  high. 

Scraper  and  Foot  Brush.  — That  which  tends  to  promote  cloanli* 
ness  in  an  office  where  a number  of  gentlemen  pass  so  large  a portion 
of  their  lives,  cannot  be  called  trifling  or  useless.  The  “ improved  hall 
foot*brush,”  registered  by  Thompson  & Co.,  is  of  this  class  ; and  it  may 
be  well  to  notice  here  the  importance  of  daily  sprinkling  the  floors  be* 
fore  sweeping,  to  avoid  the  needless  accumulation  of  dust  upon  book- 
shelves, papers,  books,  &c.,  whence  it  is  very  unpleasantly  transferred 
to  the  fingers  of  those  who  handle  them.  There  is  a prejudice  against 
this  method,  because  it  stains  the  floor ; but  better  stain  the  floor  than 
spoil  the  books  and  soil  one's  hands.  The  “hand  pressure  table 
bells  ” should  also  be  noticed,  as  being  very  suitable  for  a manager's 
room,  manufactured  by  Simcox,  Pemberton,  & Sons ; ms  may  also  the 
German  thermometers,  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  Fleet  Street,  for 
which  our  Continental  neighbors  are  so  famous. 

Harcourt  Quincey’s  “ patent  pedestal  coal-vase  ” is  deserving  of  at- 
tention,— saving  the  trouble  of  lifting  a heavy  coal-scuttle,  and  the  oc* 
casional  inconvenience  of  an  empty  one.  The  “ folding  library  steps,” 
made  by  Mr.  Ell,  would  be  found  very  serviceable,  on  account  of  their 
lightness,  strength,  and  firm  standing ; well  adapted  for  bank  rooms  with 
high  shelving.  The  sides  are  bowed,  and  the  steps,  which  are  dove- 
tailed into  them,  have  risers  tongued  to  their  backs.  These  make  a thin, 
light  piece  of  wood,  as  strong  as  a thicker  and  heavier  piece  would  be 
without  them.  Those  at  the  Exhibition,  French-polished,  with  lacquered 
hinges,  price  £ 3 10*.;  same  in  American  ash,  £2  5*.;  and  in  deal, 
£ 1 15s. ; and  if  made  higher,  proportionately  more. 

Fibs  Annihilator. — Phillips's  patent  fire  annihilator,  unless  its 
power  is  greatly  exaggeiated,  would  form  a very  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
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furniture  of  banks,  where  the  destruction  of  books  might  be  irreparable. 
Its  great  advantage  seems  to  lie  in  immediate  readiness  for  action,  there- 
by affording  the  opportunity  of  checking  a fire  at  its  commencement. 

Venetian  Blind.  — The  new  Venetian  blind,  made  by  Hopkins  and 
Son,  is  a great  improvement  on  those  in  ordinary  use.  It  is  drawn  up 
and  lowered  by  one  single  cord.  By  drawing  the  cord  a little  “ from  ” 
the  window,  the  blind  drops  to  any  position  you  may  require,  and  be- 
comes fixed  by  bringing  the  cord  again  into  a perpendicular  position  ; 
thus  dispensing  with  the  knots  and  hooks  necessary  hitherto. 

For  an  ornamental  table  or  slab,  the  imitation  marble  on  glass,  exhib- 
ited in  Class  24,  Nos.  37,  38,  39,  and  40,  appeared  very  suitable,  and 
would  probably  be  cheaper  than  real  marble.  The  Sienna  sample,  No. 
37,  is  an  excellent  imitation. 

Bank  Counter  and  Monet  Drawers.  — There  is  in  the  new  office 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  a beautiful  counter,  of  novel 
construction,  having  a sort  of  demarcation  line  between  that  portion  ap- 
propriated to  the  customer,  and  that  retained  exclusively  by  the  bank 
officials  ; and  in  connection  with  the  various  specimens  of  glass  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  idea  occurred,  whether  the  friction,  in  tell- 
ing coin  upon  wood,  might  not  be  diminished  by  substituting  some  min- 
eral or  metallic  surface ; possibly  of  glass,  which  would  admit  of  being 
easily  cleaned.  The  quality  of  the  “ ring  ” produced  would  be  ot 
much  importance,  and  this  could  only  be  discovered  by  experiment. 
But  whether  glass  counters  would  do  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  moulded  glass  or  glazed  earthenware  money  boxes  for  counter 
drawers  would  answer  well,  and  might  be  made  much  cheaper  than  the 
elliptical  mahogany  boxes,  turned  by  an  eccentric  lathe. 

Safety  Collecting  Boxes.  — In  the  press  of  business,  a place  of 
safety,  immediately  accessible,  is  necessary,  for  bags  of  coin,  paid  in 
by  customers,  and  set  aside  to  be  told  at  leisure.  The  railway  collect- 
ing boxes,  made  by  Mr.  Fisher,  seem  applicable  to  this  purpose ; the 
bags  being  put  into  the  top,  the  shutting  of  the  lid  causes  an  open  cylin- 
der to  revolve,  and  the  bag  falls  to  the  bottom ; it  cannot  then  be  seen 
or  touched  from  the  top  opening,  but  can  be  removed  by  unlocking  a 
door  in  the  side.  It  will  be  observed  that  small  “ bags  ” of  coin  offer 
such  peculiar  facilities  for  appropriation,  that  they  would  not  be  un- 
necessarily exposed. 

Fixture  for  Tin  Boxes.  — The  daring  robbery  at  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  in  June  last,  suggests  the  necessity  of  some  ready 
method  of  securing  the  tin  boxes  in  which  specie,  notes,  bills,  &c.  may 
be  kept,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  counter.  These  boxes  might 
have  some  slight  projection  behind,  fitted  to  a corresponding  recess  in 
the  back  of  the  ledge  or  shelf  on  which  they  stand.  Several,  being 
thus  placed  in  a row,  may  be  secured  by  a rising  and  falling  iron  bar  in 
front,  locked  at  one  end. 

Specie  Travelling  Trunk.  — For  the  conveyance  of  specie  from 
place  to  place,  nothing,  perhaps,  unites  ready  portability  and  safety  so 
well  as  a small  thick  leather  or  gutta  percha  trunk.  That  made  by  Mr. 
Motte,  out  of  one  piece , would  seem  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
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The  American  riveted  portmanteaus,  Canada  Department,  No.  196, 
in  which  no  thread  or  sewing  is  employed,  obtain  great  strength  and 
durability,  by  the  rivet-heads  projecting  slightly  from  the  surface  ; and 
for  travelling  with  papers,  &,c.,  for  the  inspection  of  branches,  or  other- 
wise, the  commodious  bags,  with  improved  fittings,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Meller,  would  combine  many  conveniences.  It  is  lined  throughout  with 
best  Morocco  leather,  has  metal  knobs  at  bottom  to  prevent  wear,  im- 
proved secret  fastenings,  four  pockets,  &, c. ; price  guineas.  This  is 
of  course  made  in  the  very  first  style.  They  may  be  of  enamelled 
leather,  and  lined  after  the  same  design,  for  two  guineas. 

Improvement  in  Paper. — The  quantity  of  writing-paper  used  in 
banking  business  is  such,  that  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  is  of 
considerable  importance;  and  this,  together  with  the  quality,  would 
greatly  determine  as  to  its  merit.  The  specimen-books  of  writing- 
paper  by  Mr.  Ralph  are  deserving  of  attention,  as  uniting  cheapness 
with  good  quality.  Some  improvements  have  been  exhibited  in  peculiar 
kinds  of  paper,  by  which  additional  security  may  be  obtained  against 
fraud,  and  for  the  transmission  of  cash,  &,c.  There  are  also  some  in- 
ventions for  preventing  fraud,  which  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  head 
44  Engraving  ” ; but  Saunderses  water  mark  claims  attention  here.  Hith- 
erto (with  the  striking  exception  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  a few 
others)  bankers  have  sought  to  protect  themselves  from  the  imitation  of 
their  notes  solely  by  expensive,  elaborate,  and  extremely  difficult  en- 
graving ; and  although  the  Bank  of  England  protects  herself  by  cer- 
tain secret  and  almost  invisible  marks,  yet  the  public  at  large  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  danger  from  taking  bank-notes  which,  for  want  of 
these  secret  marks,  are  afterwards  detected  to  be  forged.  The  advan- 
tage, therefore,  of  obtaining  additional  protection  from  a watermark  in 
the  paper,  difficult  or  impossible  of  imitation  (except  by  a very  few  manu- 
facturers), is  manifest.  The  expense  of  a variety  of  elaborate  water- 
mark designs  for  different  bankers  is  not  necessary,  it  not  being  so  much 
a matter  of  taste  as  of  bare  utility  ; and  one  very  complete  and  rare  de- 
sign might  serve,  in  the  manufacturer’s  hands,  for  bankers'  note-paper 
generally.  This  might  then  become  a sort  of  guarantee  with  which  the 
public  would  be  acquainted,  and  would  prevent  the  palming  off  of  forged 
notes  upon  individuals  who  cannot  at  present  judge,  at  a glance,  of  their 
genuineness.  An  additional  security  would  be  thus  obtained  at  a very 
small  additional  expense,  and  one  in  the  benefits  of  which  the  public 
would  participate  ; and  notes,  instead  of  going  out  after  breakfast  and 
coming  back  to  dinner,  might  not  go  home  till  the  morning.  The  pro- 
cess has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Saunders,  and  its  principal  feature  is, 
that  designs  in  outline  and  in  shade  can  be  introduced  as  watermarks 
into  paper,  they  having  hitherto  been  confined  to  words  in  Roman  char- 
acters, or  devices  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  in  outline  only. 

Mr.  Wilde's  44 jloreated  writing-paper"  is  also  a very  good  specimen 
of  watermark,  and  although  a different  process  to  that  of  Mr.  Saunders, 
for  all  purposes  of  mere  outline , seems  sufficient.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  unequal  thickness,  by  which  we  suppose  the  watermark  is  produced, 
should  be  imperceptible  to  the  pen  ; practically,  however,  the  surface  of 
the  paper  cannot  be  improved  by  it  for  writing. 
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Check  Paper.  — * For  business  purposes,  although  not  quite  so  hand- 
some as  an  elaborately  engraven  check,  printed  in  vegetable  colors,  the 
paper  made  by  Nissen  & Parker  from  chemically  prepared  pulp  may 
answer  well,  especially  as  it  immediately  betrays  the  action  of  chemical 
agents.  Thirty-two  specimens  of  chemical  application  to  this  paper  are 
exhibited,  the  effects  of  all  being  sufficiently  obvious.  The  color  of 
these  checks  renders  the  tracing  of  a signature  impossible^  two  checks 
laid  one  upon  another  being  quite  opaque.  The  process  is  cheaper  also  ; 
and  these  checks,  although  not  so  ornamental,  have  an  advantage  over 
some  heavily  engraved,  which,  if  written  on  with  pale  ink,  are  hardly 
legible.  The  difference,  of  almost  20  per  cent,  between  the  cost  of 
checks  from  the  plate  and  those  printed  from  type,  seems  rather  consid- 
erable, and  if  some  uncommon  type  were  used,  perhaps  the  security 
would  be  as  great  as  in  using  engraved  checks.  Moreover,  cases  of 
forgery  by  an  imitation  of  the  check  are  very  rare,  the  facilities  for  ob- 
taining genuine  forms  being  far  too  great ; and  until  customers  will  co- 
operate with  their  bankers  to  prevent  fraud,  by  rendering  their  check- 
books less  accessible,  the  inimitable  character  of  the  check  is  of  com- 
paratively small  importance. 

Metallic  Paper.  The  indelible  character  of  style  writing,  upon 
Penny's  improved  metallic  paper,  may  recommend  it  for  some  purposes 
where  Jhe  use  of  ink  is  inconvenient ; and  being  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
permanent,  it  might  be  useful  for  exchange  and  clearing  books.  The 
paper  exhibited  was  remarkably  easy  to  write  upon,  the  unpleasant  fric- 
tion of  the  style  being  entirely  absent. 

Brown  Paper.  — The  glazed  brown  paper  exhibited  by  Venables, 
Wilson,  & Tyler  has  some  valuable  properties.  Its  smoothness  renders 
it  very  pleasant  in  use,  and  it  is  firm,  strong , and  light : this  latter  qual- 
ity is  of  much  importance  ; for  the  price  of  brown  paper  being  very  much 
regulated  by  its  weight,  the  thinner  the  paper,  compatible  with  the 
strength  required,  the  more  advantageous  to  the  purchaser.  The  sample 
is  fifty  inches  wide,  and  may  be  had  in  any  length.  It  would  be  well 
suited  to  £ 5 silver  parcels,  and  banking  purposes  in  general. 

Mr.  Martin  has  invented  a non-absorbent  paper  size,  which  he  has 
patented.  Instructions  for  its  application  can  be  obtained,  at  a moderate 
charge ; and  it  might  be  very  usefully  employed  for  the  brown  paper 
used  for  bankers'  parcels,  which  are  often  endangered  by  exposure  to 
wet.  In  the  specimens  exhibited  of  prepared  and  unprepared  blotting 
paper,  the  difference  was  most  remarkable,  — the  one  instantly  absorbing 
the  water  placed  upon  it,  and  the  other  throwing  it  off  immediately. 

Blotting-Papbr.  — This,  being  an  article  of  large  consumption  in  bank- 
ing business,  is  of  much  importance.  Its  present  condition  seems  capa- 
ble of  much  improvement,  and  would  well  repay  a little  attention.  The 
blotting-rollers  are  ineffectual,  and  the  blotting  sheet  and  hand  seem  the 
only  alternative.  Blotting-paper  seems  generally  to  be  good  in  propor- 
tion to  its  rottenness,  and  vice  versa.  It  therefore  is  important  to  lessen 
the  friction  of  the  hand  upon  it,  which  progressively  injures  its  absorbent 
quality,  and  causes  it  to  tear  before  half  saturated. 
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It  would  afford  much  facility  if  some  glazed  surface  could  be  readily 
attached  to  a fold  of  blotting  paper,  of  some  twelve  or  sixteen  thick- 
nesses. These  might  be  torn  off  as  used. 

Envelopes.  — Notwithstanding  the  well-founded  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  the  use  of  envelopes,  they  are  generally  adopt- 
ed ; and,  on  account  of  their  convenience,  are  especially  adapted  for 
inclosures.  Much  time  is  also  saved  in  using  them,  as  unnecessary  fold- 
ing is  avoided.  The  newly  invented  paper  cloth  is  well  suited  to  parcels 
containing  money  or  valuable  documents. 

Stone's  patent  bankers'  safety  or  parchment  paper , manufactured  by 
Mr.  Saunders,  may  answer  the  same  purpose,  although  the  expense 
would  be  too  great  for  ordinary  use  (£1  10s.  the  ream  of  500  sheets). 
It  is  light,  and  very  strong.  Many  persons  must  have  observed  the  sheet 
at  the  Great  Exhibition,  sustaining  a weight  of  4£  cwt.,  and  attached  to 
which  was  the  following  certificate  : — 44  We  hereby  certify  that  a sheet 
of  paper,  of  the  same  substance  as  the  one  exhibited,  weighing  less  than 
1J  oz.,  sustained,  without  fracture,  5 cwt.  and  24  lbs.,  being  the  utmost 
weight  we  could  attach  to  the  apparatus!  (Signed)  Wm.  Williams  & 
Sons,  Scale-Makers,  Cannon  Street,  City.  19th  April,  1851.” 

This  is  a very  remarkable  paper ; and  when  wet  it  will  stretch  consid- 
erably before  breaking.  The  process  might,  with  advantage,  be  applied 
to  bank-notes,  and  similar  documents,  which  have  to  endure  great  wear. 

The  envelope  machines  of  De  la  Rue  & Co.,  and  of  Waterlow 
Sons,  have  deservedly  received  much  approbation,  and  to  these  and 
other  improvements  is  to  be  attributed  the  striking  reduction  in  the  price 
of  envelopes  within  the  last  few  years.  The  machines  have  been  so 
well  described  already,  that  a repetition  is  unnecessary  ; by  a very  slight 
difference,  however,  in  the  dies  of  the  two  machines,  one  important  vari- 
ation in  the  form  of  the  envelopes  is  produced.  In  those  by  De  la  Rue 

Co.,  the  ends  are  first  folded  down,  then  the  bottom  and  top  flaps.  In 
Waterlow’s  envelope,  the  bottom  flap  is  first  folded,  then  those  at  the 
ends,  and  then  all  are  covered  by  the  top  flap.  This  is,  obviously,  the 
most  useful  envelope  for  business  purposes,  and  especially  for  inclos- 
ures, as  the  seal  catches  all  four  flaps ; whereas,  in  all  envelopes  (and 
they  are  the  greater  number)  made  like  De  la  Rue's,  the  seal  very  fre- 
quently only  connects  the  top  and  bottom  folds,  in  which  case,  the  gum 
being  first  softened  by  steam  or  moisture,  the  ends  may  be  drawn  out, 
the  remittance  abstracted,  and  the  envelope  restored  to  its  original  ap- 
pearance. This  has  been  done  in  the  specimen,  although  the  cement 
seems  very  good. 

The  Polychrest  envelope,  invented  by  Mr.  Ralph,  is  well  adapted  for 
security.  The  bottom  flap  is  cut  long,  and  when  folded  it  reaches  be- 
yond the  opposite  side  of  the  envelope ; it  is  then  turned  back,  and  thus 
embraces  the  two  ends,  and  lastly,  the  top  fold  covers  all  closely.  This 
envelope,  however,  might  be  improved  by  cutting  away  the  end  flaps  a 
little  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  the  seal  to  hold  all  four.  The  price 
for  large  letter  size  is  15s.  per  thousand. 

For  the  transmission  of  44  crossed  checks,"  the  adhesive  envelopes  save 
much  trouble  in  sealing,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  post  paper 
might  not  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  for  ordinary  letters. 
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Great  facilities  have  recently  been  gained  by  the  use  of  envelopes 
with  printed  directions , for  transmitting  to  other  bankers  checks  drawn 
upon  their  firms,  in  the  benefit  of  which  the  post-office  has  participated, 
by  the  facility  with  which  such  directions  are  read.  It  would  be  well  if, 
in  return,  an  opportunity  were  afforded  of  obtaining  postage  envelopes 
at  a fairly  remunerating  price. 

Pens.  — The  quill  has  become  practically  superseded  by  the  steel 
pen,  and  unless  some  means  can  be  devised  of  rendering  ink  and  steel 
pens  less  antagonistic,  the  latter  in  turn  must  be  displaced  by  something 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  For  many  years  the  price  of  a gold  pen 
was  £ 1 Is. ; recently,  indeed,  by  the  competition  amongst  retail  dealers, 
a Mordan’s  pen  may  be  got  for  19s. ; but  this  has  been  found  too  much, 
and  a cheaper,  although  effectually  anti-corrosive  pen  has  been  extensive- 
ly introduced,  and  now  gold  pens,  although  not  so  good  as  the  £ 1 1*. 
pen,  may  be  got  for  one  fourth  of  the  money.  Some  of  these  are  made 
by  tho  first  makers,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that,  in  a thing  of  this  kind, 
so  much  depending  upon  the  care  bestowed  upon  its  manufacture,  the 
maker’s  name  should  be  permitted  to  appear.  If  the  price  is  not  first- 
class,  no  one  would  expect  a guarantee  of  A 1 excellence.  These  pens, 
although  little  influenced  by  ink  or  friction,  are  not  indestructible  by  the 
pressure  of  legers,  or  the  opening  of  desks,  or  falling  pointedly  upon  the 
floor.  Some  means  are  requisite  for  their  protection.  These  may  con- 
sist either  of  some  kind  of  rest,  in  which  to  place  the  pen  for  a moment 
when  laid  aside,  or  of  a holder,  such  as  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mallett,  which 
draws  in  like  a pencil-case,  and  which  might  be  further  improved  by  be- 
ing slightly  weighted  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  pen,  that  in  falling  the 
nibs  might  not  be  first  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The  rest, 
however,  would  be  far  preferable,  as  in  some  departments  of  book-keep- 
ing the  pen  is  perpetually  laid  down  and  taken  up,  and  the  only  safe 
position  for  it  is  between  the  lips,  where  the  bitter  varnish  immediately 
reminds  one  of  its  impropriety.  Indeed,  the  unpolished  cedar  is  better  for 
pen-holders ; its  absorbent  quality  rendering  it  more  pleasant  to  handle 
in  warm  weather. 

Mr.  Mallett’s  gold  pens  are  made  to  screw  into  the  holder,  and  are 
provided  with  a little  fork  underneath  to  prevent  the  nibs  from  crossing. 
Prices  6s.  6 d.  for  the  “ platina  pens,”  and  13s.  for  those  with  “ ruby 
points.”  The  little  fork  would  somewhat  interfere  with  the  cleaning 
of  the  pen,  for  which  gold  offers  such  delightful  facilities,  and  which 
should  be  further  assisted  hy  both  sides  of  the  gold  pen  being  polished. 

Mr.  Myers  exhibits  some  excellent  gold  pens,  in  quill  holders,  which, 
on  account  of  their  lightness,  are  very  pleasant  to  use,  and,  excepting  the 
halfpenny  cedar  holder , perhaps  the  best.  His  steel  pens  are  also  very 
good.  The  splendid  display  of  steel  pens  by  Mr.  Gillott  was  sufficiently 
striking.  It  seems  a pity  that  such  elaborate  and  excellent  workman- 
ship should  be  dipped  into  ink,  only  to  be  presently  destroyed ; for, 
notwithstanding  such  vaunted  excellence  of  many  pens,  including  those 
of  Albata  metal,  they  do  corrode , and  that  in  any  ink,  requiring  to  be 
continually  scraped  upon  the  “ coupon  ” of  a check-book,  or  something 
else,  to  keep  them  in  usable  condition.  The  nibs  being  so  soon  spoiled, 
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the  use  of  barrel  pent,  which  are  much  more  expensive,  seems  undesir- 
able. The  idea  of  a bank  providing  all  its  clerks,  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  with  a gold  pen  each,  sounds  rather  extravagant,  but  it  might  not 
cost  more  in  the  end ; and  Mordan’s  pencils,  at  6«.  a dozen,  with  black- 
lead  and  soft  cedar,  are  really  cheaper,  if  used  with  care,  than  others 
at  2s. 

Ink.  — In  consequence  of  the  general  use  now  of  steel  pens,  ink  re- 
quires to  be  made  much  thinner  than  formerly,  and  this  very  much  les- 
sens its  durability. 

This  will  be  very  obvious  on  looking  through  the  court  rolls  of  any 
manor,  or  other  ancient  manuscripts,  extending  consecutively  over  a 
long  series  of  years ; and  the  evil  is  still  increased  in  the  case  of  letters , 
which,  by  the  copying-machine  process,  are  robbed  of  half  the  ink  put 
upon  them. 

This  failure  and  deterioration  of  ink  is  a very  serious  evil,  and,  it  is 
feared,  must  arise  either  from  the  absence  of  some  important  ingredient, 
dispensed  with,  perhaps,  from  a penny-wise  economy,  to  which  the 
manufacturer  is  goaded  by  the  competition  of  his  brethren,  or  else  from 
the  contact  of  steel  pens  in  writing. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  whereas  ink  used  to  be  composed  of  gall 
nuts,  the  object  is  now,  amongst  ink  manufacturers,  by  chemical  appli- 
ances, to  produce  a black  fluid  at  the  least  possible  expense.  • 

If,  upon  consideration,  it  seem  desirable  that  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  inks  which  are  used  in  banks,  might  it  not  be  a good  ar- 
rangement to  purchase  the  best  ink  of  the  first  maker  (its  carriage  being 
very  trifling),  giving  him  notice  that  a memorandum  of  its  purchase 
would  be  made  in  the  stationery  account,  together  with  a note  that  all 
the  books  in  the  office  would  be  written  with  it,  thus  furnishing  a lasting 
record  of  its  durability. 

We  have  in  our  possession  an  ancient  deed,  506  years  old,  and  yet  the 
ink  shows  but  slightly  any  deterioration  in  its  colors  ; whereas  some  of 
the  modem  ink,  sold  by  respectable  manufacturers,  and  used  but  six 
years  since,  looks  far  less  black  and  bright.  From  the  great  importance 
of  the  durability  of  ink,  it  is  desirable  that  much  attention  and  long  ex- 
perience should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  manufacture ; and  to  re- 
munerate this  care,  the  best  ink  should  not  be  considered  dear  at  the 
price  of  the  best  of  wine. 

Although  desirable  to  have  all  inks  as  fluid  as  may  be,  yet,  for  copy- 
ing, some  degree  of  “ body  ” is  required  ; and  this,  for  the  sake  of  du- 
rability, should  not  consist  mainly  of  glutinous  material. 

Mr.  Todd  has  made  it  his  business  to  manufacture  ink  scientifically  ; 
and  the  “ Perth  writing-inks  ” are  justly  celebrated.  Some  writing  in 
this  ink,  dated  1830,  is  shown.  This,  although  in  very  fair  condition, 
is  not  at  all  equal  to  those  of  olden  time. 

The  copies  produced  from  the  Perth  copying-ink  point  it  out  as  desir- 
able for  this  purpose,  being  very  black  and  legible.  The  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  ink  manufactured  by  Mr.  Lovejoy  is  its  capability  of  resisting 
tbe  influence  of  the  ordinary  chemical  reagents,  by  which  other  inks 
are  obliterated.  In  the  samples  exhibited,  the  acids  seem  to  have  given 
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additional  strength  and  permanence  to  the  writing,  although  in  some 
cases  the  texture  of  the  paper  itself  was  destroyed.  There  were  speci- 
mens tried  by  nitric,  muriatic,  and  sulphuric  acid,  fourteen  times  dilut- 
ed ; by  iodide  of  potass,  one  part  to  six  of  water ; by  citric  acid,  or  sail 
of  lemons,  one  part  to  four ; and  by  liquor  potassae  and  oxalic  acid,  one 
part  to  three  of  water.  This  ink  would  be  very  valuable  for  writing 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  and  letters  of  credit,  to  alter  the  amount  of 
which  there  may  be  a temptation ; and  a double  security  would  be  ob- 
tained, by  using  the  indestructible  ink  upon  the  sensitive  tinted  paper. 

Ink-Bottles.  — The  ink-bottles,  with  a lip  for  conveniently  pouring, 
made  by  Mr.  Isaac,  are  a considerable  improvement  upon  the  old  stone  , 
bottles,  from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  ink  cleanly. 

Account-Books. — Binding. — The  same  remark  which  was  made 
in  reference  to  writing-paper  applies  also  to  account-books,  — that  con- 
sistent economy  should  be  studied,  as  well  as  superior  quality ; and  it  is 
quite  as  true  that  some  books  are  made  at  a needless  expense,  as  that 
others  are  not  nearly  so  substantial  and  strong  as  they  should  be.  Some 
of  the  subsidiary  banking  books  are  practically  done  with  when  once 
filled,  and  that  will  be  sometimes  in  six  months  or  less.  Others,  such  as 
current  account  legers,  are  never  done  with;  and  although,  when  filled, 
sometimes  in  one  year,  sometimes  in  five  or  six,  they  may  not  have  to 
sustain  much  heavy  wear  and  tear,  they  are  frequently  referred  to.  A 
third  class,  such  as  character  and  personal  record  books,  may  be  in  use 
for  twenty  years,  or  even  longer  periods ; the  renewal  of  these  is  attend- 
ed with  great  and  protracted  labor.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the 
style  of  binding  for  these  several  kinds  may  widely  differ.  The  first 
class  should  be  bound  as  cheaply  as  may  be,  consistently  with  comfort, 
during  the  short  period  they  are  in  use.  The  second  class  should  be 
very  strongly  bound,  considering  not  merely  the  time  they  are  in  daily 
use,  but  the  indefinite  period  during  which  they  may  be  required  for  ref- 
erence ; and  for  the  third  class  no  binding  can  be  too  good,  as  far  as 
materials  and  strength  may  be  concerned, — the  giving  way  of  the  bind- 
ing sometimes  rendering  weeks  of  labor  necessary  in  transcribing,  or 
the  perpetual  annoyance  of  a disjointed  book.  These  remarks  were 
suggested  by  the  samples  of  account-books  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sibel  & 
Mott ; one  set  being  made  to  order,  for  the  City  Bank,  New  York.  The 
binding  of  these  is  super-excellent,  and  the  ruling  most  elaborate  and 
beautifully  executed.  The  marginal  lines,  consisting  of  four  .colors, 
mitred  at  the  corner,  and  the  books  are  gilt-edged  ; the  folio  being  put 
in  the  middle  l of  the  page,  instead  of  the  comer. 

The  trade  account  books  were  bound  in  very  handsome  style  indeed, 
and  for  such  binding,  paper,  ruling,  &c.,  the  price  may  be  considered 
very  low.  One  set  foolscap,  3s.  per  quire ; one  set  demy,  paged,  8*. 
per  quire  ; and  one  set  medium,  paged,  9s.  per  quire. 

The  account-books  exhibited  by  Mr.  Moller  are  deserving  of  especial 
notice,  both  on  account  of  their  character  and  price.  Three  books  were 
exhibited,  two  of  which  were  of  practical  utility,  although  rather 
“ ultra  ” in  their  style  of  ornament.  They  opened  remarkably  well, 
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and  the  indices,  being  only  lj^lf  width,  were  fixed  with  brass  hinges  to 
the  middle  of  the  cover,  so  as  to  be  more  readily  referred  to.  One  of 
them,  with  extra  ruling  and  printed  head,  nine  quires  demy,  very  good 
paper,  and  strongly  bound  in  “ Jucht  ” skin  imported  from  Russia,  price 
£ 2 (see  Hamburg  Priced  Catalogue,  page  3).  The  other,  very  hand- 
somely bound  in  “ Jucht  ” skin,  with  Russia  bands,  and  of  thicker  paper, 
ruled,  and  with  printed  head  and  gilt  edges  1 price  £ 2 10*.  These  are 
quite, equal  to  our  very  good  English  binding,  and  are  exceedingly 
cheap.  Mr.  Moller  further  offers,  if  an  order  be  given  him  to  a large 
extent,  say  £ 200,  to  make  similar  books  at  a discount  for  cash  of  20  to 
25  per  cent,  from  these  prices.  Until  the  duty  is  repealed,  however,  10 
per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the  price. 

It  seems  that,  if  some  plan  could  be  invented  for  securing  the  backs 
of  books,  without  the  stiff  half-cylinders  of  iron  and  leather  at  present 
used,  a great  convenience  in  writing  would  be  obtained,  from  the  facility 
in  opening,  and  the  much  flatter  surface  they  would  present  to  write 
upon.  Knight  & Co.  exhibited  some  account-books  which  lie  very  flat 
when  open  ; this  is  caused,  apparently,  by  some  degree  of  pliancy  being 
imparted  to  the  back. 

There  seems  a sort  of  usage  in  favor  of  vellum  for  customers’  pass- 
books, otherwise  the  pliant  backs  of  the  books  issued  by  the  Savings 
Banks  might  be  advantageously  copied,  if  they  could  be  written  on 
at  all. 

An  improvement  is  shown  by  Mr.  Wadderspoon,  which,  although 
not  new,  is  little  practised,  except  by  some  of  the  first  makers,  viz.  the 
insertion  of  linen  bands  along  the  sections  of  books,  by  which  they  are 
prevented  from  breaking  away  and  the  leaves  from  coming  out ; this 
material  is  useful,  also,  for  protecting  indices  from  wear. 

The  plan  adopted  in  many  banks,  of  transferring  their  current  ac- 
counts into  new  legers  every  year,  has  many  advantages,  especially  in 
the  facility  which  a “ dictionary  ” arrangement  affords  for  posting ; but 
one  serious  evil  is  the  loss  of  continuity  in  an  account , it  being  neces- 
sary, in  case  of  reference,  to  move  about  a number  of  large  and  cum- 
brous volumes. 

The  thought  occurred  whether  the  vulcanized  India-rubber,  recently 
introduced  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  McIntosh,  might  not  be  rendered  avail- 
able in  the  binding  of  a book,  by  inserting  removable  smooth  India-rub- 
ber bands , in  corresponding  holes  punched  through  the  paper , close  to 
the  back , in  such  a manner  that,  at  stated  intervals,  the  full  sheets  might 
be  abstracted  and  replaced  by  new.  This,  or  some  other  plan,  might, 
perhaps,  be  successfully  adopted,  and,  if  so,  it  seems  to  be  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  continuity  of  account  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  binding  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a convenient  book,  with 
stout  boarded  sides,  as  usual. 

The  book,  thus  composed  of  separate  sheets,  may  be  divided  and 
headed  as  usual,  leaving  spaces  between  the  accounts,  according  to  their 
usual  requirements,  and  between  the  letters  in  proportion  to  the  existing 
accounts.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  the  sheets  should  not  be 
folioed,  and  therefore  no  index  would  be  used.  The  leaves  of  the  indi- 
vidual accounts,  however,  might  be  numbered  as  they  advanced. 
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When  new  accounts  were  opened,  they  vgould  be  put  at  the  end  of  the 
division,  as  at  present,  these  misplacements  only  heing  (in  the  absence 
of  an  index)  noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  leger.  Any  accounts  which 
required  moving  during  the  year  would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  noted  accordingly. 

The  absence  of  an  index,  in  a leger  rearranged  in  strict  “diction- 
ary ” order  once  a year,  would  be  attended  with  little  inconvenience,  it 
being  found  in  practice  that  such  indices  are  rarely  referred  to.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  full  sheets  may  be  abstracted  and  replaced  by  blank 
sheets,  ready  ruled,  the  order  being  made  correct  and  the  back  adjusted. 

Thus  a book  is  ready  for  the  coming  year.  The  trouble  of  unneces- 
sary “ heading  ” and  indexing  will  be  saved,  and  all  the  paper,  also, 
which  is  unfilled,  will  be  applicable  again  for  use. 

We  are  now  just  where  we  should  have  been  with  the  old  plan,  as  to 
continuity  and  facility  of  reference  ; at  the  end,  however,  of  the  second 
year  the  advantage  would  be  felt,  in  incorporating  the  full  leaves  of  the 
second  year  with  those  of  the  first,  thus  having  the  two  years’  accounts 
accessible  in  one  book. 

By  this  means,  an  account  might  be  referred  to  for  a long  period, 
without  the  laborious  necessity  of  handling  a number  of  heavy  books,  at 
the  same  time  causing  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  of  valuable  records. 

Various  suggestions  may  occur  to  the  mind,  as  to  the  most  convenient 
and  referable  disposition  of  the  removed  sheets.  After  being  arranged 
in  exact  “ dictionary  ” order,  they  might  be  placed  on  their  backs  in  a 
long  frame  or  case,  fitting  them  exactly. 

The  interior  of  the  case  (the  grain  of  the  wood  running  with  its 
length)  should  be  very  smooth,  especially  the  bottom.  The  ends  might 
be  made  to  slide,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  quantity  of  paper  being,  from 
time  to  time,  increased.  The  names  of  the  accounts  might  appear  at 
the  top,  on  vellum  slips,  inserted  in  their  proper  places.  For  reference 
a division  might  immediately  be  made,  in  any  part,  by  means  of  an  iron 
square,  thus,  — 

0-0 -0-0  -o-o-o-o 


attached  by  a chain  to  a screw , at  the  end  of  the  case.  The  reference 
being  completed  and  the  sheets  replaced,  by  inserting  a bar  of  wood 
between  the  screw  point  and  the  sliding  end,  the  whole*  may  be  again 
compressed,  thereby  restoring  the  screw  to  its  original  position. 

The  length  of  the  box  would  vary  according  to  the  expected  require* 
ment,  and  the  fire-proof  accommodation  available,  and  when  one  case 
was  full,  another  would  be  made,  and  the  alphabet  divided. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted,  a saving  would  be  effected  in  binding,  which 
is,  in  heavy  books,  a considerable  item  ; but  the  chief  advantage  would 
be  facility  of  reference , and  the  value  is  well  known  of  that  information 
of  a man’s  character  and  circumstances,  which  is,  sometimes,  alone  to 
be  obtained  from  a careful  observation  of  the  working  of  his  account, 
for  a consecutive  and  considerable  period.  The  labor  of  putting  the 
sheets  away  would  be  merely  mechanical,  although  requiring  care,  and 
might  be  performed  by  secondary  intelligence. 
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An  objection,  as  to  genuineness,  on  the  production  of  a book  in  cases 
of  legal  evidence,  might  perhaps  give  way  before  general  usage,  should 
the  practice  be  adopted ; and  it  might  be  modified  by  care,  as  to  uni- 
formity of  writing  and  of  ink,  in  carrying  forward  from  page  to  page. 

Account-Book  Ruling. — The  printing  of  headings  and  ruling  of 
books,  although  attended  with  considerable  expense,  possesses  such  ad- 
vantages, in  insuring  accuracy  and  neatness,  that  it  is  well  repaid.  Our 
Continental  and  Transatlantic  brethren,  from  the  system  by  which  they 
keep  their  accounts  requiring  more  money  columns  than  we  do,  have 
taken  greater  pains  with*  the  ruling  of  their  books.  Considering  the 
great  importance  of  this  department  of  bank  book  manufacture,  it  may 
be  well  to  refer  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  striking  specimens. 

Messrs.  Gaymard  & Gerault  exhibited  some  ponderous  books,  most 
beautifully  ruled. 

Messrs.  Carl  Kuhn  & Sons  also  exhibited  eight  books,  which  for  their 
beautiful  ruling  and  printing  are  very  deserving  of  notice.  In  binding, 
they  are,  however,  very  inferior  to  those  from  Hamburg,  wanting  finish, 
and  their  price,  ranging  from  £ 1 Is.  6d.  to  £3  10s.  6 d.,  is  high,  owing 
to  their  elaborate  ruling  and  dotted  lines. 

The  specimen  book  of  paper  ruling  by  Messrs  J.  & W.  McAdams  is 
also  very  excellent,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  clearness  of  the  execution. 

In  conclud  ing  this  part  of  the  subject,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
new  ruling-machine  of  M.  Bauchet  Verlinde,  of  Lisle.  This  machine 
is  provided  with  an  arrangement  by  which  several  sets  of  lines  may  be 
printed  at  the  same  time,  of  different  colors,  without  the  danger  of  their 
running  into  each  other.  It  is  a modification  of  what  in  this  country 
would  be  called  a 44  drawing  ruling-machine,”  as  opposed  to  the  44  cyl- 
inder machine  ” in  common  use.  By  this  plan,  the  usual  hinderance, 
while  one  color  is  drying,  is  saved,  and  all  the  lines  running  in  one  di- 
rection are  at  once  completed.  * 

Some  sheets  from  an  account-book  were  exhibited,  measuring  3 ft. 
6 in.  x 2 ft.  3 in.,  and  containing  328  perpendicular  lines  of  various 
lengths,  in  six  different  shades  and  colors,  and  all  done  at  one  drawing. 

This  is  not  the  only  superiority  in  this  ruling.  The  lines  are  beautifully 
fine  and  perfectly  unbroken,  free  from  all  irregularities.  The  difference 
in  this  respect  is  most  marked,  and  is  one  at  which  this  man  has  aimed 
for  years  to  attain,  by  a superior  construction  of  his  44  pen£.”  They  are 
of  a different  form  to  those  in  use  here  ; instead  of  the  long  point  in  our 
ruling-pens,  admitting  of  continual  rubbing  and  filing,  these  pens  seem 
a*  if  not  intended  to  be  44  mended  ” at  all,  but  are  made  more  in  the 
shape  of  our  steel  pens,  and  with  finer  ink-channels  than  the  ordinary 
ruling-pens  ; the  consequence  is,  that  the  lines  arc  such  as  are  not  seen 
in  this  country,  and  two  or  three  paper-rulers  have  expressed  great  sur- 
prise at  the  execution.  Although  such  fine  lines  are  not  absolutely  re- 
quired for  our  wider  money  columns,  yet  as  fine  lines  look  better  than 
cwse  they  are  to  be  desired ; and  as  writing  looks  better  without  any 
horizontal  lines  at  all,  the  nearer  the  approach  to  a mathematical  line  the 
better,  and  these  lines  of  M.  Bauchet  Verlinde’s  are  almost  entitled  to 
that  appellation. 

(Continued  in  the  May  No.) 
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American  Coins  in  England.  — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a late  London 
letter:  — 

“ The  accumulation  of  gold  at  the  Bank  of  England  has  induced  the  Directors  to  re- 
duce the  price  for  American  eagles,  French  Napoleons,  and  Dutch  ducats,  to  76s.  1 
per  oz  , as  1 advised  you  on  the  6th  of  February.  If  the  standard  of  American  gold 
was  the  same  as  ours,  viz.  22  carats  fine  gold  and  2 alloy,  the  Bank  would  be  obliged 
by  act  of  Parliament  to  give  77 s.  9 d.  per  oz.  for  it.  But  there  being  more  alloy  in  the 
eagles  than  in  the  sovereigns,  a certain  expense  must  be  incurred  before  the  former 
can  be  coined  into  the  latter,  and  hence  the  reduction  of  the  price.  The  Bank  was  los- 
ing money  at  76s.  2 $</.,  at  least  so  it  is  alleged,  and,  the  bullion  office  being  full  to 
overflowing,  they  were  not  unwilling  to  discourage  further  accumulation.  Should 
California  and  Australia  combine  to  swamp  us  with  gold,  we  shall  ere  long  be  puzzled 
what  to  do  with  it.  Our  own  currency  is  full,  about  forty  millions  of  sovereigns,  and 
will  not  admit  of  any  increase,  and  India,  though  latterly  insatiable  in  its  thirst  for  sil- 
ver, will  not  take  gold.  France  last  year  coined  about  eleven  millions  sterling,  but 
the  exchange  has  at  last  turned  in  our  favor,  and  gold  has  ceased  to  go  there.  Till 
now,  no  change  has  occurred  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  advance 
of  the  latter,  about  two  per  cent,  has  been  caused  entirely  by  the  demand  for  India,  in 
consequence  of  an  adverse  exchange.  But  should  the  golden  flood  continue  un dimin- 
ished, sooner  or  later  it  must  affect  the  value  of  all  commodities,  as  the  influx  of  the 
precious  metals  from  America  did  three  centuries  ago.” 

The  following  correspondence  between  Messrs.  Peabody  and  the  Bank  of  England, 
being  on  a subject  of  considerable  interest  to  the  shippers  of  gold  from  this  country  to 
Great  Britain,  we  copy  it  entire,  from  the  London  papers  : — 

6 Warnford  Courts  February  19,  IS®. 

Sir,  — We  hnve  received  and  sent  into  your  institution,  subject  to  our  further  orders,  a parcel  of  gold 
bullion,  melted  from  8 2o(>,UU),  American  eagles,  and  by  next  steamer  expect  another  large  shipment. 
By  your  circular  of  the  4th  instant  It  appears  that  you  decline  to  receive  it  unless  we  bear  the  expenm 
of  its  refining  for  coinage,  or  it  lie  made  intrinsically  fit  for  coinage  without  refining. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  position  which  you  thus  take  is  not  tenable.  The  4th  clause  of  the 
7th  and  Mh  Victoria,  c.  32,  runs  thus  : — 

“ And  be  1/  enacted , That  from  and  afler  the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty  four,  all  persons  shall  1ms  entitled  to  demand,  from  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  exchange  for  gold  hullion,  at  the  rale  of  three  pounds  seventeen  shillings  ana 
ninepeuce  per  ounce  of  standard  gold:  provided  always,  that  the  said  Governor  and  Cbmpany  shall  in  ail 
cases  be  entitled  to  require  such  gold  bullion  to  be  melted  and  assayed  by  persons  approved  by  the  said 
Governor  and  Company,  at  the  expense  of  the  parlies  tendering  such  gold  bullion.” 

The  precise  degree  of  fineness  called  “standard  ” is  a made  degree,  not  a natural  one,  for  in  a majority 
of  case*  the  bullion  which  arrives  In  this  country  is  not  of  a fineness  throughout  equal  to  “ standard/' 
and  at  the  lime  of  framing  the  act  it  was  not  believed  that  such  could  be  found  in  quantity.  It  could  not 
be  intended  that  you  were  only  to  be  bound  to  receive  wluit  is  intrinsically  and  throughout  standard,  for 
the  legislature  must  then  be  supposed  to  mean  that  the  Bank  was  only  to  receive  what  it  was  then  be- 
lieved could  not  be  found  in  quantity.  But.  on  the  contrary,  the  act  compels  the  Bank  to  issue  notes 
against  gold  called  “standard,”  which  has  hitherto  been  rightly  arrived  at  by  the  buyer  being  allowed 
for  the  “ worseness  ” only.  This  alone  could  be  contemplated  by  Parliament,  for  they  knew  of  no  other 
means  of  Arriving  at  iu  The  act  says,  in  express  terms,  that  the  Bank  shall  require  the  holder  to  melt 
and  assay,  at  his  own  expense,  but  does  not  authorize  the  Bank  to  require  him  to  refine  it  for  coinage  at 
his  own  expense.  The  omission  in  the  act  of  the  obligation  to  refine  it  for  coinage  at  the  expense  of  the 
teller,  is  conclusive  that  it  was  not  intended  he  should  bear  it. 

Whether  the  expense  of  refining  for  coinage  should  be  borne  by  your  institution  or  the  Mint,  is  a ques- 
tion which  we  submit  cannot  be  entertained  as  between  the  Bank  and  the  seller  to  them  of  bullion. 

The  determination  of  this  point  is  of  great  importance  to  the  commercial  world,  and  we  take  the  liber- 
ty of  bringing  it  before  you.  We  shall  feel  obliged  by  an  early  decision,  and  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac. 

G boros  Pbabodt  A Co. 

To  th*  Governor  or  thr  Bank  op  England,  Aq. 


Bank  of  England,  February  21 , 1 

Sir,  — I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  in  which  you  insist  that 
the  Bank  are  bound  to  purchase  of  you  a parcel  of  American  gold,  not  of  standard  fineness,  at  a price 
calculated  after  the  rate  of  £ 3 17#  'Mi  jwr  oz.  for  gold  of  standard  fineness,  and  in  support  of  your  de- 
mand you  refer  to  the  act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  32.  sec.  4. 

In  reply,  l beg  to  state  that  the  Bank  are  advised  that  the  true  construction  of  that  act  is.  that  the 
Bank  should  purchase  gold  bullion  of  standard  fineness  at  the  rale  of  £ 3 17s.  9 d.  per  oz  of  such  gold, 
and  the  Bank  cannot  hold  themselves  under  obligation  to  purchase  gold  of  any  other  fineness 

In  reference  to  your  further  observations,  I must  add  that  you  are  mistaken  in  the  intent  you  ascribe  to 
the  legislature  in  the  act  referred  to.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  that  act,  the  Bank  had  established  the  prao- 
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lice  of  buying  bullion  at  the  rate  of  j£  3 I7s.  9d  per  oz.  of  siamlarti  gold,  the  difference  of  1$#.  per  oz.  be- 
tween this  and  the  Mint  price  being  the  equivalent  for  the  benefit  to  the  purchaser  of  receiving  hia  money 
without  the  Ion  of  interest  during  the  process  of  coinage  at  the  Mint.  This  practice  and  the  subsequent 
law  hail  reference  to  bullion  of  the  standard  used  at  the  Mint. 

The  Bank  have  not  at  any  time  considered  themselves  bound  to  buy  any  oilier  than  standard  gold,  bat 
so  long  as  the  Mint  received  gold  of  various  assays,  the  Bank,  for  public  convenience,  conformed  to  their 
practice.  Now  that  the  Mint  refuses  to  receive  any  gold  not  of  standard  fineness,  the  Bank  are  com- 
pelled to  require  the  sellers  of  gold  to  bear  the  expense  of  bringing  their  bullion  to  that  fineness. 

1 am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Gborgb  Prabody,  Esq.  Thomas  Hankby,  Jr.,  Governor . 

Louisiana. — A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  abolish- 
ing tne  usury  laws.  The  bill  reads,  * It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  company,  as- 
sociation, or  agency,  doing  business  in  this  State,  to  loan  money,  discount  paper,  and 
make  advances  on  merchandise,  or  securities  of  any  kind  whatever,  at  such  rate  of  in- 
terest, discount,  or  commission,  as  may  he  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  con- 
tracting, and  that  the  same  may  be  collected  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  principal : provided,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  or  affect 
any  banks  that  have  been  chartered  by  this  State/’ 

The  Danger  of  Small  Notes.  — One  of  the  strangest  objections  to  the  circula- 
tion of  paper  money  is  contained  in  a work  published  in  Baltimore,  and  written  by 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Buckler.  We  quote  the  passage  as  we  find  it  in  his  work : — 

“ For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  variola  and  varioloid  have  been  usually  prevalent  here 
and  in  all  the  other  cities,  as  well  as  in  very  many  rural  districts,  attributable  more  to  the 
circulation  of  bank-notes  of  a low  denomination  than  to  atmospheric  causes.  Since  the 
money  pressure  of  1837,  the  banks  in  many  of  the  States  have  issued  several  millions 
of  one,  two,  and  three  dollar  notes,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  drive  silver  out  of  cir- 
culation. The  inmate  of  a small-pox  hospital  generally  keeps  what  little  money  he  may 
chance  to  have  about  his  person.  If  he  wants  a lemon,  he  sends  a note  saturated  witn 
the  poison,  and  having,  perhaps,  the  very  sea-sick  odor  of  small  pox,  to  a confectioner, 
who  takes  it,  of  course.  On  leaving  the  hospital,  the  convalescent  from  the  loathsome 
disease  pays  some  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  board.  Provisions  are  wanted  for  the  other 
patients,  and  the  notes  are  sent  to  market,  where  they  are  taken  both  by  town  and  coun- 
try people,  and  may  pass  through  twenty  different  hands  in  a single  day.  It  would  he 
impossible  to  conceive  any  better  mode  of  distributing  the  poison  of  a disease  known 
to  be  so  very  contagious  and  infectious.  It  could  hardly  be  worse  if  so  many  rags 
were  distributed  from  the  clothing  of  small-pox  patients/’ 

Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Tax  in  Maryland.  — The  time  has  arrived  when  this  tax 
may  be  taken  off,  with  perfect  safety  to  the  credit  of  the  State,  to  reestablish  which,  in 
a time  of  great  exigency,  it  was  imposed  as  an  extraordinary  expedient  Governor 
Lowe,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  showed  that  the  finances  of  the  State  had 
now  reached  that  point  when  this  tax  may  no  longer  be  imposed  for  the  reasons  which 
influenced  the  legislature  in  1845  to  adopt  it  He  therefore  wisely  and  justly  recom- 
mended that  it  be  taken  off. 

At  the  time  the  stamp  tax  was  imposed,  it  was  objected  to,  and  with  good  reason, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  operate  unequally,  and  would  be,  in  effect,  a tax  upon  the 
trade  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  operate  as  a discrimination  against  it  in  favor  of 
the  trade  of  other  cities.  The  force  of  the  objection  was  only  answered  by  a reference 
to  the  exigency  in  which  the  State  was  then  (in  1845)  placed.  The  credit  of  the  State 
was  gone,  the  treasury  was  insolvent,  and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  not  paid. 
Every  true  Marylander  felt  that  this  was  a reflection  upon  himself  personally,  and  he 
was  prepared  for  any  sacrifice  that  would  restore  the  faith  of  the  State,  which  had  been 
violated  by  the  failure  to  meet  its  obligations. 

As  an  expedient,  which  would  operate  at  once,  the  law  requiring  notes  and  other 
personal  money  obligations  to  be  stamped  and  taxed  was  passed.  It  was  understood 
on  all  sides  that  this  was  a tax  upon  the  city  of  Baltimore  almost  exclusively,  bat  her 
citizens  hesitated  not  to  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  law  imposing  it,  — not  because  they 
thereby  admitted  that  the  tax  was  just,  but  simply  because  it  was  decided  to  he  the 
best,  it  not  the  only  practicable  means,  by  which  the  credit  of  the  State  could  be  re- 
established and  her  faith  redeemed. 

The  act  was  then  passed  and  the  tax  cheerfully  paid.  No  one,  however,  then  sup- 
posed  that  the  tax  would  be  continued  in  force  one  day  longer  than  the  credit  of  the 
State  required-  No  one  supposed  then  that  it  was  to  be  a permanent  tax;  no  one  ad- 
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Yoc&ted  it  on  that  ground.  The  exigency  which  demanded  its  imposition  has  passed, 
— the  consummation  it  was  intended  to  reach  has  been  accomplished,  — the  faith  of 
the  State  has  been  redeemed^  and  its  credit  reestablished.  The  law  now  stands  a blot 
upon  the  statute-book  of  Maryland,  and  the  legislature  of  the  State  should  blot  it 
oat. 

The  Coins  of  the  United  States.  — The  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  a few  days  since,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  amendatory  of  the 
existing  laws  relative  to  the  silver  coin  of  the  country,  provides  that  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  June,  1852,  the  weight  of  the  half-dollars  is  to  be  192  grains;  and  the  quarter- 
dollars,  dimes,  and  half-dimes  shall  be  respectively  one  half,  one  fifth,  and  one  tenth 
of  the  weight  of  a half-dollar;  which  coin  is  made  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
sums  not  exceeding  $5.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor, to  purchase  such  bullion  as  is  required  for  the  coinage  witn  the  bullion  of  the 
Mint.  Such  coins  to  be  paid  out  at  the  Mint  in  exchange  for  gold  coins  at  par,  in 
sums  of  not  less  than  $100.  The  amount  coined  into  quarter-dollars,  dimes,  and 
half-dimes  to  be  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  No  deposits  for  coin- 
age into  small  pieces  hereafter  to  be  received,  other  than  that  received  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Mint  Depositors  have  the  option  of  having  their  gold  or  silver  cast  into 
bars  or  ingots  of  pure  metal,  or  of  standard  fineness,  with  a stamp  designating  the 
same.  No  piece  to  be  cast  into  bars  of  less  weight  than  ten  ounces,  except  pieces  of 
one,  two,  three,  and  five  ounces,  all  of  which  shall  be  of  the  standard  fineness,  with  the 
weight  and  fineness  stamped  upon  them.  In  cases  where  gold  and  silver  deposited 
be  coined  or  cast  into  bars  or  ingots,  to  be  a charge  to  the  depositor,  in  addition  to  the 
charge  now  made  for  refining,  of  6ne  half  of  one  per  cent.,  to  be  charged  to  the  Treas- 
urer. From  time  to  time  there  is  to  be  struck  and  coined  at  the  Mint  and  its  branches 
a coin  of  the  value  of  $3,  the  shape  and  device  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Plea  of  Usury.  — The  Albany  Argus  gives  the  following  account  of  an  im- 
portant bill  pending  in  the  Assembly,  having  for  its  object  some  restraints  upon  the 
plea  of  usury.  It  comes  before  the  House,  says  the  Argus,  with  the  sanction  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee ; and  there  are  grounds  for  the  belief  that  it  will  not  share  the  fate  of 
the  attempts  heretofore  made  to  bring  our  laws  on  this  subject  into  conformity  with 
those  of  most  other  States  of  this  Union.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  this  State, 
conceded  to  be  the  commercial  State  of  the  confederacy,  should  be  one  where  the 
taking  of  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  even  under  special  agreement  between 
the  parties,  is  punishable  as  a crime  ! and  yet  where  even  the  existing  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject have  become  so  entirely  a dead  letter. 

The  bill  now  before  the  legislature  allows  parties  to  make  their  own  bargains  where 
the  contract  has  not  more  than  twelve  months  to  run.  In  the  absence  of  any  special 
agreement,  the  rate  is  to  be  seven  per  cent. ; bonds  and  mortgages  and  judgments  are 
also  to  bear  that  rate,  and  no  more ; and  banks  are  restricted  to  the  same  rate. 

These  are  the  leading  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  certainly  is  not  easy,  adds  the  Arg%ut 
to  discover  what  objections  there  can  be  to  removing  restrictions  which  arc  disregarded 
utterly  in  commercial  transactions,  and  the  benefits  of  which  no  man  can  take  advan- 
tage of,  without  incurring  dishonor  and  disgrace  in  all  commercial  circles.  The  modi- 
fication contemplated  by  the  bill  is  now  the  law  of  England,  and  the  law  of  several 
of  the  States,  and  has  not  been  found  to  work  as  the  fears  of  some  and  the  preju- 
dices of  others  lead  them  to  predict.  The  subject  at  all  events  is  one  that  calls  for  a 
deliberate  and  candid  examination,  and  its  great  public  importance  we  trust  will 
secure  for  it  early  and  favorable  attention. 

General  Banking  Law  in  Indiana.  — A bill  has  passed  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Indiana,  and  will  probably  become  a law,  establishing  a free  banking  system 
having  a circulation  based  exclusively  upon  government  and  State  stocks,  discrimi- 
nating somewhat  in  favor  of  the  Indiana  State  stocks;  which  are  to  be  taken  on  deposit 
at  the  rate  of  par  for  a five  per  cent,  stock ; while  all  others  are  to  be  taken  at  par 
for  a six  per  cent,  stock,  but  neither  at  above  their  market  value.  Mortgages  and  all 
real  estate  are  wisely  excluded.  In  most  other  respects,  the  act  is  similar  to  the  New 
York  free  banking  law,  as  now  in  force.  The  committee  who  reported  this  bill  say 
that  they  had  the  New  York  law  mainly  in  view  when  preparing  its  provisions. 
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Maiitb.  — The  Rockland  Bank,  at  Rockland,  Maine,  commenced  operations  Oc- 
tober 1,  1851,  with  a capital  of  $50,000.  President,  A.  H.  Kimball,  Esq.;  Cashier, 
William  H.  Titcomb,  Esq. 

New  Yoke.  — John  Thompson,  Esq.  (hitherto  Cashier)  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Irving  Bank,  New  York,  in  place  of  E.  H.  Laing,  deceased,  and  Daniel  V.  H. 
Bertholf,  Esq.  has  received  the  appointment  of  Cashier  of  the  same  institution. 

Syracuse.  — Cornelias  L.  Alvord,  Esq.  has  been  elected  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Salma,  in  place  of  Miles  W.  Bennett,  Esq.,  resigned. 

Fi&hJnLL  — The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Fishkill,  at  Fishkill  Village,  hitherto  $ 120,000, 
has  been  increased  to  $ 150,000.  This  bank  was  organised  June  1,  1850,  and  having 
been  successful ly  managed,  an  increase  of  capital  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  community. 

West  Troy.  — A new  banking  association,  under  the  general  law,  has  been  organized 
at  West  Troy,  with  a capital  of  $ 200,000.  and  named  the  Bank  of  West  Troy.  It  will 
go  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  under  the  management  of  Ferdinand  F. 
Suydam  as  President,  and  Albert  C.  Gunnison  as  Cashier. 

New  Jerskt. — In  November,  1850,  the  agency  at  Philadelphia  of  the  State  Bank 
at  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  robbed  of  a considerable  amount  of  the  bank's  notes,  among 
which  were  two  notes  of  $ 500  each.  As  the  hank  had  few  notes  of  this  denomination 
out,  they  were  all  called  in,  legitimately  traced  and  paid,  and  no  notes  of  a higher  de- 
nomination than  $ 100  have  since  been  issued  by  the  bank.  The  public  was  widely 
eantioned  against  receiving  either  of  the  two  stolen  notes,  and  the  banks  and  brokers 
were  put  in  possession  of  the  means  of  detecting  them.  Until  Friday  last,  February 
27,  nothing  was  heard  of  either  of  the  missing  bills,  when  on  that  day  one  of  them  was 
remitted  from  a broker  at  New  York  to  a broker  in  this  city  for  collection.  Immedi- 
ately on  presentation  to  the  agency  it  was  detected  as  one  of  the  notes  which  had  been 
stolen.  Its  payment  was  of  course  refused,  and  we  presume  will  be  resisted  with  the 
view  of  tracing  it,  and  if  possible  of  detecting  and  bringing  to  punishment  the  robber* 
There  is  still  another  of  these  bills  out,  and  the  public  are  again  cautioned  against  re- 
ceiving it.  As  the  two  stolen  notes  are  the  only  ones  of  the  denomination  of  $ 500 
out,  they  may  be  easily  guarded  against.  — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

New  Jersey  Free  Banks.  — Fifteen  banks  have  been  established  under  the  general 
hanking  law  of  New  Jersey.  The  following  will  show  their  names,  location,  capital, 
tircol&tion,  and  specie. 


Location, 

Name. 

Capital. 

Circulation . 

Specie. 

Bergen  Iron  Works, 

Ocean  Bank,  .... 

• 6114,200 

6 187,000 

64,600 

Bridgion, 

Merchants*  Bank,  • 

. 60,000 

6,000 

2,500 

Belvidere, 

Public  Slock  Bank,  * . 

. . 60,000 

17,000 

1,200 

Bordemown, 

Borden  town  Banking  Co.,  . 

. . 60,000 

39,000 

6,200 

Cepe  May  C.  H.f 

Bank  of  America,  . • 

. 60,000 

48,000 

1,600 

u 

Atlantic  Bank,  . 

. . 80,000 

76,000 

2,700 

a 

American  Exchange  Bank, 

. 60,000 

3,900 

3,900 

Cape  frfand, 

City  Bank,  .... 

. 60,000 

19,000 

2,400 

FJemingtoa, 

Tradesman’s  Bank, 

. . 60,000 

14,000 

2,000 

Freehold, 

Farmers’  Bank,  . 

. . 60,000 

66,000 

6,200 

Jersey  City, 

Hudson  Co.  Bank,  . 

. . 126,000 

31,000 

8,700 

Bley’s  Lending, 

Atlantic  Bank,  • . • 

. . 100,000 

100,000 

13,600 

M 

Merchants*  Bank,  . • 

. . 60,000 

48,000 

2000 

Newark, 

Newark  City  Bank,  . 

. . 60,000 

27,000 

7,100 

Tom’s  River, 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Bank,  . 

. 200,000 

229,000 

12,300 

Total,  16  banka,  . 

.61,119,200 

6910,900 

6 76,700 

PrcnfiTi/VAHiA.  — Two  new  private  banking-houses  have  commenced  business  at 
Pittsburg,  viz.  Messrs.  O’Connor,  Brothers,  k Co.,  and  Messrs.  Tiernan  A Co.  In  ad- 
dition to  theae,  a bill  is  now  pending  before  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  u Commercial  Bank  of  Pittsburg." 
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Columbia . — John  Cooper,  Escj.  was,  on  the  2d  of  March,  elected  President  of  the 
Columbia  Bank  and  Bridge  Co.,  in  place  of  David  Rinehart,  Esq.,  deceased. 

Bank  Returns.  — Partial  statements  have  been  made  of  the  condition  of  the  Penns yl- 
vania  banks  for  1851,  from  which  we  take  the  following  items : — 


Capital. 

Loans. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Specie. 

1850, 

. $ 18,675,000 

$36,408,000 

$11,988,000 

$17,719,000 

$7,212,000 

1851,  . 

. . 18,895,000 

35,706,000 

11,933,000 

15,871,000 

6.685,000 

Virginia.  — John  Adams  Smith,  Esq.,  for  some  years  Assistant  Cashier  of  the 
Farmers’  Bank  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond,  was,  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  elected  Cashier 
of  that  institution,  in  place  of  John  H.  Cook,  Esq.,  deceased. 


Tennessee.  — The  legislature  of  Tennessee  have  passed  a law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Citizens’  Bank  of  Nashville  and  Memphis. 

Louisiana. — The  legislature  of  Louisiana  have  passed  an  act  to  relieve  the  Citi- 
zens’ Bank  from  the  decree  of  forfeiture  on  account  of  its  suspension,  and  to  restore  its 
banking  privileges,  upon  condition  that  the  bank  return  State  bonds  held  by  it  to  the 
amount  of  $ 800,000,  and  also  that  the  bank  raise  additional  capital  (or  assets)  to  the 
same  amount. 

This  act  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  but,  on  a reconsideration  of  the  matter,  the  act 
was  again  passed  by  both  houses,  and  by  the  vote  required  by  law  in  such  cases. 

By  the  present  constitution  of  the  State,  no  new  banks  can  be  incorporated  at  a nj 
time  hereafter. 

Alabaha.  — Jonathan  Emanuel,  Esq.  was,  on  the  10th  of  March,  elected  Cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  Mobile,  in  place  of  Thomas  M.  English,  Esq.,  deceased. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Appleton's  Mechanic's  Magazine  and  Engineer's  Journal . Edited  by  Julius  W.  Adams, 
C.  E.  This  valuable  series  is  now  published  in  the  quarto  form,  with  numerous  en- 
gravings to  illustrate  the  subjects  treated  of.  To  the  mechanic  and  practical  engineer 
this  is  the  most  acceptable  periodical  to  which  they  have  access.  The  Nos.  for  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March  contain  highly  valuable  information  in  reference  to  Steam- 
ships, Steam-Engines,  Flax  Machinery,  Steam-Boilers,  &c. ; with  an  ample  record  of 
American,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Patents ; proceedings  of  Scientific  Societies ; Re- 
views, Correspondence,  and  notices  of  current  topics  of  moment  to  practical  men. 
Published  monthly  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York,  at  Three  Dollars  per 
annum. 

Dt  Bauds  Review  of  the  South  and  West.  New  Orleans : J.  D.  B.  DeBow.  v Monthly* 
100  pp.  8vo.  This  work  is  the  able  exponent  of  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  South 
and  West,  — their  history,  staple  productions,  manufactures,  &c.  The  February  No. 
contains: — L The  Macon  Cotton-Planters*  Convention.  II.  Direct  Foreign  trade 
of  the  South  : by  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury.  III.  Early  British  and  American  History  of 
Alabama,  — its  Territorial  and  State  Government,  &c.  IV.  The  Productive  Industry 
of  the  South.  V.  Excessive  Slave  Population.  VI.  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Internal  Improvements.  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

Contributions  to  the  History  of  Insurance ; with  a Restoration  of  the  Grand- Pensionary 
De  Wit's  Treatise  on  Life  Annuities.  By  F.  Hendricks.  London.  1851.  The  work 
of  De  Wit  was  one  of  the  earliest  upon  the  subject  of  life  annuities.  It  was  produced 
twenty-eight  years  before  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Halley,  presented  to  public  notice  hia 
system  upon  the  same  subject.  De  Wit’s  treatise,  by  a singular  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  hitherto  lost  to  the  world.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  was 
actually  printed  for  distribution  to  the  members  of  the  States  General  soon  after  its 
presentation  to  that  body,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1671 ; but  the  work  was  so  effectually 
suppressed,  that  when  Leibnitz  visited  Holland,  five  years  afterwards,  only  a hearsay 
account  of  the  volume  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Hendricks  now,  after  diligent  inquiry 
among  the  archives  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  discovers  that  the  41  Treatise  on 
Annuities”  was  inserted  in  the  “Resolutions  of  the  States  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland,”  and  after  much  labor  has  furnished  an  English  translation. 
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Boston,  March  26,  1852. 

Exchange  on  London^  60  day*,  9j  to  10  per  cent,  premium . 

Ths  rates  of  discount  in  the  street  have  diminished  since  the  1st  of  March,  and  we  are  glad  to  record 
lhax  they  are  now  but  slightly  above  the  legal  standard.  The  banka  of  New  York  and  Boston  are  en- 
tile-1 to  lake  nearly  all  the  good  business  paper  that  offers,  so  that  the  negotiations  among  private  capi* 
uUsta  are  made  at  better  rates  for  the  borrower. 

In  New  York,  for  loans  on  demand  adequately  secured,  5 to  6 per  cent,  are  the  ruling  rates.  Capital  la 
largely  more  abundant  there  than  In  other  cities,  both  for  temporary  loans  and  for  permanent  invest- 
inents.  It  is  fully  conceded  that  New  York  is  now  the  grand  centre  of  commercial  and  monetary  move- 
ments in  this  country  ; and  it  is  there  that  both  borrowers  and  lenders  congregate  for  the  heavy  opera- 
tions of  the  day.  Both  Boston  and  Philadelphia  assume  the  condition  of  the  New  York  market  as  a 
criterion  for  themselves,  and  as  the  rates  rise  or  fall  in  Wall  Street,  so  they  rise  or  fell  in  the  other  cities. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  are  not  quite  so  large  as  during  the  six  months  ending  February  1. 
The  mining  operations  are  somewhat  impeded  during  the  winter  months ; but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  aggregate  receipts  for  the  current  year  will  be  larger  than  during  the  year  1851.  The  increased 
number  of  hands  engaged  in  gold  raining  will  of  course  produce  this  result;  there  beinjj  no  diminution 
of  the  surface  of  gold  deposits  in  the  new  Stale  of  California. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  have  made  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
report  upon  the  coinage.  This  document  presents  an  elaborate  history  of  the  discoveries  and  production 
of  gold  and  silver  during  the  last  few  centuries ; with  careful  estimates  of  the  consumption  in  the  arts 
aad  manufactures  and  in  coinage.  They  propose  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  half-dollar  and 
smaller  coins  by  about  6.91  per  cent.,  — and  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  make  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  14,884  to  1,000.  This  report  is  accompanied  with  a bill  which 
provides,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  June,  1852,  the  weight  of^ftg  half-dollar  is  to  be  192  grains;  and 
the  quarter-dollare,  dimes,  and  half-dimes  shall  be  respectively  one  half,  one  fifth,  and  one  tenth  of  the 
weight  of  a half  dollar;  which  coin  is  made  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  sums  not  exceeding  $ 5.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director,  to  purchase  such  bullion  as  is  required  for  the 
coinafre  with  the  bullion  of  the  Mint.  Such  coins  to  be  paid  out  at  the  Mint  in  exchange  for  gold  coins 
at  par  in  sums  of  not  less  than  • 100.  The  amount  coined  into  quarter- dollars,  dimes,  and  half-dimes,  to 
he  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  No  deposits  for  coinage  into  small  pieces  hereafter  to  be 
received,  other  than  that  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint.  Depositors  have  the  option  of  having 
their  gold  or  silver  cast  into  bare  or  ingots  of  pure  metal  or  of  standard  fineness,  with  a stamp  desi gnat- 
in*  the  same.  No  piece  to  be  cast  into  bars  of  less  weight  than  ten  ounces,  except  pieces  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  five  ounces,  all  of  which  shall  be  of  the  standard  fineness,  with  the  weight  and  fineness 
stamped  upon  them.  • 

The  new  silver  coin  is  to  be  a legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  five  dollars,  but  It  is  to  be  receivable 
in  payment  of  public  dues,  and  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  that  such  a demand  lor  the  new  coinage  might 
give,  to  the  injury  of  the  general  currency  of  the  country,  the  bill  provides  that  the  new  coin  ehall  not  be 
struck  upon  the  demand  of  depositors,  but  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  can 
than  always  limit  the  amount. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  coinage  of  three-doliar  gold  pieces,  the  shape  and  device  of  which  ate 
u>  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  committee  have  also  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  relation  to 
a seignorage,  and  recommend  the  charge  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  for  both  gold  and  silver  coins. 

The  adoption  of  this  measure  will  no  doubt  suspend  the  export  of  silver  from  this  country  to  Europe, 
cod  bring  about  a larger  circulation  of  silver  coins  among  us.  A further  benefit  would  arise,  if  the 
branch  mints  at  New  Orleans,  Charlotte,  and  Dahlonega  were  closed,  and  their  coining  machinery  re- 
moved to  New  York.  The  heavy  charges  on  coinage  at  those  places  would  thus  be  nearly  dbviated,  and 
the  large  amount  of  gold-dust  which  now  finds  its  way  to  New  Orleans  would  hereafter  be  shipped  to 
New  York. 

The  cessation  of  coin  shipments  to  Europe,  in  large  sums,  has  instilled  a better  feeling  into  the  money 
market,  and  the  banks  are  increasing  their  discounts  accordingly.  The  bank  returns  of  late  periods 
ihow  that  the  specie  held  by  the  banks  generally  was  less  in  1851  than  In  the  years  1849-60.  This  ob- 
lervation  applies  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  and  is  probably  true 
in  regard  to  the  country  at  large.  In  Pennsylvania,  according  to  recent  returns,  the  coin  In  their  banks 
btt&lea  off  nearly  eight  per  cent.,  with  a reduction  also  in  their  loans,  circulation,  and  deposits,  as  com* 
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pared  with  the  year  1850.  A change  haring  now  occurred  In  our  foreign  trade,  by  which  we  ace 
enabled  to  kqpp  a large  portion  of  our  gold  receipt*  in  our  own  hands,  there  will  soon  be  a larger  basis  of 
Operations  and  increased  banking  facilities  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community. 

The  rates  for  bills  on  England  have  declined  to  the  specie  par,  — say  9$  to  9|  premium.  10  per  cent. 
Is  the  current  rate  for  hankers’  bills.  Bills  on  Paris,  60  days’  sight,  5.20  a 5.18|  francs  per  dollar;  Am- 
sterdam, 41  a 41 A ; Hamburg,  36}  a 36}  ; Bremen,  78}  a 78}. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  free  banking  system  seems  determined  upon  by  the  States  wherever  the 
subject  has  been  canvassed.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Vermont,  and  Ten- 
nessee have  fully  adopted  this  system  as  a desirable  one,  in  lieu  of  previous  laws.  We  furnish  in  chit 
present  No.,  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  the  new  Tennessee  law  in  full ; and  a synopsis  of  the 
new  law  of  Vermont,  accompanied  with  remarks  by  a prominent  banker  of  that  State.  The  Massachu- 
setts free  bank  law  was  passed  in  May,  1851,  but  at  the  same  time  extensions  were  granted  to  several 
bonk  charters  in  this  State.  A recent  report  made  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  by  the  bank  com- 
mittee, and  the  action  thereon,  induce  the  belief  that  no  further  charters  will  be  granted  here. 

The  committee  say  ; — 

11  This  law  makes  no  change  in  the  present  basis  of  the  currency.  It  requires  only  that  a portion  of 
the  assets  of  a bank  formed  under  its  provisions  shall  consist  of  an  amount  of  public  stocks  equal  to  the 
amount  of  its  circulation,  to  be  held  by  the  Commonwealth  in  trust  for  the  redemption  of  its  lulls,  when- 
ever from  any  cause  the  hank  fails  to  redeem  them  in  specie  on  presentation,  as  all  banks  are  now  re- 
quired to  redeem  their  bills. 

“ Believing  that  the  currency  is  sufficiently  protected  under  the  general  banking  law.  and  that  capital 
may  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  itself  without  special  legislative  aid;  that  the  vital  principle  or  the 
law  is  restrictive  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  currency  secure;  and  free  and  general,  so 
for  as  it  refers  to  the  employment  of  capital  and  banking,  the  committee  recommend  that  the  law  pawed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Court  should  be  sanctioned  by  this  legislature  as  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth.” 

We  think  no  change  in  the  banking  system  of  Massachusetts  was  required  either  by  the  people  at 
targe  or  the  commercial  community.  No  portion  of  the  country  exhibits,  at  the  present  moment,  a bet- 
ter system  than  prevails  in  this  Commonwealth.  Here  we  find  the  depositors  in  the  banks  and  the  bill- 
holders  fully  protected  against  loss  in  case  of  a bank’s  failure;  and  the  workings  of  the  present  system 
under  its  elaborate  and  stringent  restraints  have  practically  demonstrated  that  it  Is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  convenience  of  the  people.  Even  the  general  bank  law  of  New  York,  carefully  prepared 
as  It  is,  does  not  practically  work  as  well  as  the  present  system  of  Massachusetts,  which  excludes  favor- 
itism, and  places  all  the  banks  In  the  State  under  one  general  code,  operative  upon  all  alike. 

Here  we  see  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  bank-notes,  issued  by  banks  distributed 
throughout  six  different  States,  annually  redeemed  at  par  at  one  central  point  in  Boston.  Not  one  dol- 
lar Is  paid  necessarily  by  the  people  for  the  discount  of  this  constantly  accumulating  and  concentrat- 
ing body  of  bank  paper.  In  New  York,  on  the  contrary,  the  law  authorizes  a redemption  at  one  quarter 
per  cent,  below  par,  and  legalizes  suspension  on  the  part  of  a bank  for  a fixed  number  of  days  ; and  their 
circulation,  instead  of  being  redeemed  at  the  great  commercial  centre,  may  be  subject  to  redemption  (at 
the  option  of  the  banker)  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  moneyed  metropolis. 

The  political  condition  of  Europe  for  two  or  three  years  past  has  lessened  in  a large  degree  the  con- 
fidence that  previously  existed  In  the  several  governments  of  that  Continent,  and  In  their  ability  to  meet 
their  engagements.  Ons  result  of  this  is,  that  European  capital  finds  its  way  to  the  United  State*  in 
targe  amounts,  and  is  now  contributing  to  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  There  la 
likewise  more  inquiry  In  the  leading  European  markets  for  American  Stale  securities,  and  for  the  loan*  of 
the  general  government.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia  stocks  are  in  demand  abroad.  This, 
added  to  the  home  demand  for  banking  purposes,  gives  an  increased  market  value  especially  to  all  those 
•locks  which  are  receivable  under  the  general  bank  laws  of  the  Slates. 

In  order  to  compete  with  New  York,  it  is  necessary  for  Massachusetts  to  adopt  a more  liberal  policy 
with  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest.  New  York  allows  seven  per  cent.,  and  this  in  itself  draws  capital 
thither  from  the  adjoining  States  and  cities,  although,  as  a general  result,  money  is  cheaper  in  that 
metropolis  than  elsewhere. 


DEATHS. 

At  Mobile,  on  Friday,  February  27th,  Thomas  M.  English,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Mobile. 

At  New  York,  on  Sunday,  March  7,  Edgar  H.  Laing,  Esq.,  aged  43  yean,  President  of  the  Irving  Bank 
fat  that  city. 

At  Barton,  Vermont,  on  Tuesday,  March  0,  Harvey  Baxter,  Esq.,  aged  53  years,  President  of  the  Peo- 
ple’s Bank  at  Derby  Line,  Vermont. 
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THE  ADAPTATION  OF  RECENT  INVENTIONS  TO  THE 
PURPOSES  OF  PRACTICAL  BANKING. 

A PRIZE  ESSAY. 

Br  Granville  Sharp,  of  Norwich,  England. 

PART  HI. 

{Continued  from  page  833,  April  No.) 

Weighing  Machines.  — The  sovereign  being  not  merely  the  repre- 
sentative of  value,  but  value  itself,  it  is  highly  important  that  its  intrinsic 
character  should  be  preserved,  and,  as  a check  to  the  fraudulent  prac- 
tices of  “ sweating  ” and  “ drilling,”  it  is  very  proper  that  gold  coin 
should  be  at  all  times  liable  to  the  ordeal  of  weighing.  The  excitement 
resulting  from  the  proclamation  of  June,  1842,  has  long  since  subsided. 
For  the  most  part  the  public  look  upon  a sovereign  as  worth  20s., 
whether  it  be  a “ horseman  ” or  a “ Victoria,”  and  few  persons  think  of 
weighing  gold,  except  when  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Bank  of  England,  when 
the  new  gold  is  all  gathered  together,  and,  if  enough  cannot  be  found,  a few 
of  the  best  of  the  old  ones  are  weighed  and  put  with  them,  the  old  being 
considered  good  enough  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  evident  that  this 
cannot  go  on  long,  and,  as  some  of  the  gold  of  the  present  reign  is  get- 
ting depreciated  below  the  standard,  the  weighing  must  shortly  be  again 
resorted  to.  In  these  days  of  competition  it  is  found  that  the  seller, 
retber  than  displease  his  customer,  is  willing,  generally,  to  risk  the  loss 
on  gold,  so  that  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  cutting  falls  entirely  upon 
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the  banks.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  this  labor  should  be  performed 
as  readily  as  may  be,  and  that,  when  it  is  commanded  by  authority  to  cut 
all  light  gold,  all  gold  discovered  to  be  light  should  be  cut.  The  prac- 
tice of  bankers  weighing  sovereigns,  and  when  found  to  be  light  giving 
them  back  to  their  customers,  is  evidently  injurious,  as  it  involves  the 
labor  of  weighing  the  same  money  over  and  over  again,  until  some  poor 
unfortunate  brings  these  sovereigns  to  take  up  an  acceptance,  or  on 
some  other  urgent  necessity,  and,  not  having  any  sovereigns  to  change 
for  the  light  ones,  is  compelled  to  submit  to  the  deduction.  Would  it 
not  be  for  our  mutual  advantage  if  ail  the  banks  were  to  unite  together 
to  cut  all  light  gold  on  presentation,  in  which  a royal  proclamation  cer- 
tainly warrants  them,  although  it  may  not  warrant  their  neglect  to  do  so. 
It  is  very  desirable,  before  any  general  weighing  becomes  necessary, 
that  some  improvements  should  be  made  upon  the  scales  now  in  common 
use,  the  very  best  of  which  are  liable  to  great  objections,  arising  from 
currents  of  air  acting  unequally  upon  the  scales,  constant  irregularity 
caused  by  placing  and  displacing  the  sovereigns  to  be  weighed,  by  which 
the  equipoise  is  every  moment  destroyed,  adhesion  of  the  scale-pans  to 
the  counter,  difference  in  the  judgment  of  the  weighers,  failing  of  the 
eyesight,  difference  in  the  weights  of  no  small  amount,  considering  the 
great  degree  of  accuracy  required. 

These  and  many  other  objections  are  overcome  by  the  valuable  and 
ingenious  u automaton  balance,11  or  gold-weighing  machine,  invented 
by  William  Cotton,  Esq.,  which  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  discov- 
ery that  the  weighing  by  ordinary  scales  is  extremely  unsatisfactory  ; one 
clerk  rejecting  as  light  that  which  another  accepted  as  current  weight, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  on  reweighing  three  millions  of  sovereigns 
in  the  Bank  of  England  at  one  time,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
public  as  current  weight,  one  tenth  of  them  were  found  to  be  deficient, 
and  were  melted. 

This  machine,  however,  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  suitable  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  counter  of  every  considerable  bank,  is  too  expensive  for  any  ex- 
cept those  who  have  a very  large  amount  of  gold  to  weigh.  They  are 
capable  of  weighing  ten  thousand  coins  per  day ; the  price  of  these  ma- 
chines was  £ 210,  it  is  now  £ 200,  and  £ 10  goes  to  the  Clerks1  Wid- 
ows Fund,  the  remainder  to  Mr.  David  Napier,  who  has  Mr.  Cotton’s 
consent  to  make  these  machines.  Mr.  Cotton  very  properly  took  out  a 
patent  to  prevent  others  from  bringing  the  machine  into  disrepute. 

There  are  two  or  three  improvements  in  the  one  shown  at  the  Ex- 
hibition, and  the  price  of  such  a one  to  weigh  one  size  of  coin,  Mr. 
Napier  says,  is  two  hundred  guineas  ; and  if  required  with  parts  and  ad- 
justments to  suit  both  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  the  additional  ex- 
pense would  be  about  £ 30  ; and  he  thinks  that,  to  retain  accuracy  in  the 
weighing,  one  could  not  be  made  cheaper,  or  of  a commoner  material. 
This  must  be  matter  of  considerable  regret,  for  their“Value  is  established  by 
the  fact,  that  the  second  machine  made  has  been  in  constant  use  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  Mr.  Cotton  believes  it  has  never  made  a mistake  of  one 
fiftieth  part  of  a grain.  They  are  in  use  not  only  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  London,  but  at  its  branch  in  Liverpool,  and  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in 
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Dublin ; and  as  ihe  cashier  affirms,  they  have  weighed  eighty  millions 
of  pieces  without  a single  case  of  error  having  been  discovered. 

There  is  a slight  inaccuracy  in  the  account  given  of  this  machine  in 
Hunt’s  “■Hand-book,”  Vol.  I.  p.  377.  It  should  be  thus:  — “If  the 
piece  is  heavy  it  remains  stationary ; if  light,  the  beam  is  raised  by  the 
balance,  the  first  hammer  goes  under  it,  and  the  other  hammer  then 
strikes  it  into  the  light  box.” 

The  best  description  is  contained  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  for 
22d  March,  1845.  And  it  may  be  well  to  give  here  Mr.  Cotton’s  opin- 
ion as  to  the  care  required  in  using  it:  — “So  delicate  a machine  of 
course  requires  attention  ; dust  or  dirt  on  the  beam  will  of  course  inter- 
fere with  accurate  weighing ; unless  some  person  will  look  carefully  to 
the  machine,  it  will  soon  be  out  of  order.  At  the  bank,  the  clerk  has 
two  sovereigns,  one  one  fiftieth  of  a grain  lighter,  and  the  other  one  fifti- 
eth of  a grain  heavier,  which  he  passes  through  the  machine,  to  test  its 
accuracy,  every  morning.  In  London,  the  machines  are  driven  by 
steam,  and  in  Dublin  by  a weight  If  they  are  driven  by  hand,  it  should 
be  a steady  one.” 

The  cost  of  this  machine  is  certainly  very  high,  and,  allowing  for  deteri- 
oration, repairs,  and  interest  of  money,  would  not  cost  less  probably  than 
j£30  a year;  many,  therefore,  must  be  content  with  modifications  of  the 
old  scales,  and  as  improvements  are  suggested  by  those  exhibited,  by 
which  some  of  the  objections  to  the  common  scales  may  be  lessened  or 
removed,  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  them.  The  complete  inclosing  of 
the  scales  in  a glass  case,  as  is  done  with  testing-scales  and  assay-bal- 
ances, would,  for  the  purposes  of  weighing  gold,  be  quite  impossible  ; but 
the  evils  arising  from  currents  of  air  may  be  materially  lessened  by  pro- 
tecting the  scales  on  five  sides  out  of  the  six ; this  glazed  frame  might 
stand  on  the  further  side  of  the  counter,  and,  running  on  slides  or 
wheels,  be  drawn  readily  towards  the  cashier  when  required,  and  at 
night  a little  blind  might  be  drawn  down,  to  protect  the  scales  from  dust. 

In  the  use  of  scales,  the  silk  cords  are  very  much  in  the  way,  and 
frequently,  by  striking  them,  a rotatory  motion  is  given  to  the  scale  ex- 
ceedingly incompatible  with  perfect  accuracy.  Perhaps  the  “ balance  ” 
action  might  be  preferable,  made  to  work  flush  or  level  with  the  coun- 
ter, thus  dispensing  with  the  scale  strings.  The  balances  exhibited  by 
Beranger  &.  Co.,  the  patent-right  of  which,  for  England,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Messrs.  Pooley  &.  Son,  on  account  of  its  delicacy,  seems 
well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  patentees  are  making  one,  with  some 
little  modification,  for  Messrs.  Cunlifle,  Brookes,  & Co.,  of  Manchester. 
The  working  parts,  being  concealed  beneath  the  counter,  would  be  pro- 
tected from  injury,  and  a little  lid  put  over  the  scale-pans  at  night  would 
ellectually  keep  them  from  dust,  &c.  Perhaps  this  principle,  on  account 
of  the  increased  number  of  “ bearings,”  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  very 
exact  weighing,  but  considering  that  bank  scales  are  scarcely  ever  in  a 
condition  to  weigh  very  accurately,  these  might  really  be  better  suited 
for  practical  purposes. 

An  improvement  which  might  be  adapted  to  these  balances,  and  which 
might  rectify  the  errors  arising  from  an  occasional  failure  of  sight,  is 
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suggested  by  the  position  of  the  index-rod  in  the  assay-balances  and 
testing-scales  which  are  exhibited.  In  all  of  these  the  rod  is  brought 
from  the  scale-beam  downwards,  and  the  index-plate  is  fixed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pillar.  In  gold-weighing  scales,  the  pointing-rod  is  always 
put  above  the  beam,  so  that  at  each  action  the  eye  has  to  quit  the  9cale, 
and  be  raised  to  the  top ; this  is  very  fatiguing,  and  no  advantage  at  all 
seems  to  be  gained  by  it ; but  the  evil  attending  it  is,  that  the  eye  is 
wearied,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  scale  is  frequently  missed  in  pla- 
cing the  coin  upon  it,  thus  causing  vibration,  and  the  equipoise  is  lost. 

The  importance  of  an  index  and  pointing-rod  at  the  bottom  of  the  pil- 
lar was  suggested  to  Messrs.  Chambers  & Co.,  who  intend  shortly  to 
bring  out  something  of  the  kind  for  money  scales. 

Messrs.  Nicholl  & Co.  exhibited  a very  superior  balance  constructed 
in  this  way,  with  indicating-dial  half  way  down,  though  not  intended  for 
weighing  coin. 

M.  L.  Reimann,  of  Berlin,  exhibits  some  delicate  scales,  and  one  of 
them  is  provided  with  a screw,  by  which  the  scales  are  raised,  thus  in- 
suring greater  steadiness  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the 
finger  to  the  lever ; but  much  gentleness  of  touch  is  acquired  by  prac- 
tice, and  those  with  a lever  and  a little  wheel  raising  a sliding  bar  are 
perhaps  the  best  scales  in  use. 

Lelune  & Co.,  of  Berlin,  also  manufacture  some  beautifully  delicate 
scales,  with  an  index  at  the  bottom. 

Decimal  Balances.  — Much  time  and  trouble  would  be  saved  by  the 
use  of  decimal  balances,  of  which  Mr.  Broemel  is  an  excellent  maker. 
He  says  that  4,620  patent  weighing-machines  have  been  made  at  his 
establishment  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years ; one  beautifully  executed 
little  decimal  balance,  which  was  stated  to  weigh  100  lbs.  (of  course  with 
a 101b.  weight),  is  very  deserving  of  attention.  This  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  bankers’  counters.  Price,  £ 5 5s. ; and  with  it,  the  weighing 
of  gold  in  bulk  would  be  greatly  expedited.  For  instance,  in  weighing 
1,000  sovereigns,  it  is  usual  to  count  100  first ; then  follow  three  shirt- 
ings from  scale  to  scale,  and  four  weighings ; or  if  you  begin  with  the 
100  sovereign  weight,  then  five  weighings  and  four  shirtings  are  re- 
quired ; whereas  with  the  decimal  balance  the  operation  is  performed 
by  once  raising  the  scale,  with  the  100  sovereign  weight  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  gold  on  the  other.  This  would  do  very  well  for  full-weight 
gold. 

A letter  balance  of  Messrs.  De  Grave  & Co.  deserves  notice  in  this 
place.  This  method  for  letter  weighing  seems  far  preferable  to  the  scales 
in  ordinary  use ; the  letters,  being  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  are 
not  conveniently  placed  within  the  -cords  of  a scale,  — still  less  so  upon 
the  balance-plates  with  a single  suspending-rod  ; the  balance  surface,  on 
the  other  hand,  admits  of  any  thing  being  placed  upon  it,  of  whatever 
shape,  and  being  fixed,  the  parcel  is  not  in  danger  of  falling  off. 

In  concluding  this  division  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  desirable  to  call 
attention  to  the  propriety  of  provincial  banks  employing  provincial 
tradesmen  in  the  manufacture  of  account-books  and  the  provision  of  sta- 
tionery materials.  In  all  districts  of  the  country  the  trades  and  profes- 
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sions  are  supported  in  a measure  by  each  other,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
the  prosperity  of  its  own  locality  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  practice  of  sending  to  London  for  stationery  and  account-books, 
which  are  the  chief  if  not  the  only  articles  consumed  by  bankers,  as  such, 
of  course  arises  from  an  expectation  of  being  better  served  ; and  with 
the  constant  applications  of  London  houses,  of  high  respectability,  for 
orders,  presented  through  travellers,  with  the  most  polite  assiduity,  it  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  do  otherwise.  The  consequence,  if  immediately  bene- 
ficial, is  ultimately  injurious;  it  causes  and  perpetuates  the  evil  which 
is  named  as  a reason  why  London  firms  should  be  employed,  viz.  that  a 
good  book  cannot  be  made  in  the  provinces ; the  reason  of  this  is  manifest, 
that  a good  binder  cannot  get  a living  elsewhere  than  in  London.  The 
country  towns  and  the  cities  also  become,  as  it  were,  importers,  instead 
of  exporters ; the  labor  is  employed  elsewhere,  attended  by  the  profit, 
and  is  of  course  followed  in  a measure  by  the  capital,  drawing  all  after 
it.  The  intelligent  workman  who  has  served  his  time,  and  saved  his 
money,  and  who  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  attempt  to  start  in  business 
for  himself,  with  recent  plans  and  new  machinery,  is  discouraged,  and 
goes  to  one  of  the  great  London  houses ; the  effect  of  this  is  that  trades - 
men  suffer;  they  are  obliged  to  send  to  London  through  their  stationers 
for  books.  London  has  a monopoly,  and  prices  are  raised.  Thus  the 
stationery  business  of  a county  is  affected  by  the  arrangements  of  a 
single  establishment.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a bank  with  ten  or 
twelve  branches,  spending  between  j£200  and  £ 300  a year  in  station- 
ery, would,  with  a few  other  principal  establishments,  be  sufficient  to 
support  a first-rate  man,  and  enable  him  to  procure  adequate  machin- 
ery ; and  this  is  one  principal  difficulty,  the  expense  of  machinery,  which 
country  tradesmen  cannot  meet,  unless  they  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
work.  As  a simple  illustration,  one  may  generally  tell  a country-made 
book,  by  observing  that  the  edges  are  cut  by  the  old  horizontal  plough 
knife , instead  of  Wilson’s  excellent  perpendicular  cutting-machine,  Class 
6,  No.  112.  This,  and  many  other  valuable  facilities  in  account-book 
manufacture,  including  folioing  machines  and  powerful  presses,  are 
only  to  be  obtained  by  tradesmen  who  have  a considerable  amount  of 
business.  The  obvious  course  would  appear  to  be,  to  begin  with  those 
books  which  are  least  important,  and  order  these  in  the  country,  also  all 
articles  of  general  stationery.  It  will  be  found  that  the  paper  may  be 
just  as  good,  and  the  materials  generally ; only  there  will  be  less  44  fin- 
ish ” about  the  books,  and  the  44  lettering  ” may  be  a little  irregular ; 
this,  however,  will  improve.  Then  in  reference  to  important  books, 
those  requiring  to  sustain  long  wear , and  some  which  it  is  desired  should 
be  especially  good,  — they  may  be  ordered  at  the  provincial  establishment, 
just  giving  a hint  that  they  must  be  Thomas's  make.  This  will  be  under- 
stood ; the  provincial  tradesmen  will  share  with  them  in  the  advantage, 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  book  when  it  arrives, 
even  without  their  label. 

Letter-Copying  Machines.  — At  a period  when  all  copying  of  let- 
ters had  to  be  performed  by  hand,  and  by  the  process  of  transcription, 
71* 
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some  solicitors  and  commercial  firms  found  it  answer  their  purpose,  as  a 
rule,  not  to  copy  their  letters.  Now,  however,  when  the  facilities  of 
presses  are  so  great,  the  least  troublesome  and  the  safest  way  is  to  copy 
every  thing.  This  saves  much  time  in  consideration,  and  with  proper 
arrangement  of  several  books  for  distinct  classes,  letter  copies  may  be 
kept  in  a very  fairly  accessible  form.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  penny 
postage,  the  letter  department  in  banks  has  of  course  been  much  in- 
creased, and  the  copying  of  letters  assumes  much  of  importance  as  a 
daily  labor,  and  should  be  in  every  way  facilitated,  otherwise  some  of 
the  advantage  will  be  sacrificed  in  the  delay. 

The  merits  of  the  various  machines  exhibited  may  be  noticed  in  three 
divisions. 

1st.  Those  the  construction  of  which  is  calculated  especially  to  save 
time. 

2d.  Some  combinations  by  which  more  power  is  obtained. 

3d.  The  form  most  calculated  for  endurance. 

Some  of  the  presses  unite  all  these,  but  are,  perhaps,  generally  more 
distinguished  by  one  particular. 

1st.  The  press  exhibited  by  Mr.  Perry  is  almost  the  only  one  upon  an 
entirely  new  principle,  and  combines  very  considerable  power  with  great 
rapidity  of  execution.  It  is  a combination,  apparently,  of  the  mechan- 
ical powers  of  the  lever  and  the  inclined  plane.  The  pressure  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a lever  handle  of  moderate  length,  by  suddenly 
bringing  into  an  upright  position  two  leaning  bars ; thus  their  length  is, 
in  the  position  which  they  occupy,  practically  increased,  and  this  in- 
creased length  is  at  the  expense  in  the  thickness  of  the  copy-book  which 
is  proportionably  diminished.  This  possesses  an  advantage  in  the  im- 
mediate application  of  the  power,  and  is  better  than  the  ordinary  lever 
presses,  as  the  horizontal  action  of  the  handle,  which  is  in  the  same 
manner  as  ordinary  printing-presses,  is  less  fatiguing  to  the  hand  and 
arm. 

In  the  ordinary  lever  presses,  the  surface  between  the  handle  and  the 
perpendicular  pressure  bar,  from  extreme  friction,  becomes  much  cut 
and  worn,  by  which  the  friction  is  much  increased  and  the  handle  be- 
comes liable  to  Jly  up.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  press  is  carried  back 
to  Montreal,  but  it  might  answer  the  purpose  to  obtain  some  from  thence, 
even  against  a ten  per  cent,  duty,  if  upon  trial  they  should  be  found  to 
answer.  The  price  Mr.  Perry  asked  for  it  was  £ 5. 

2d.  The  principle  of  the  press  exhibited  by  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Iron 
Company,  with  double  screw,  is  capable  of  exerting  very  considerable 
power,  and  may  be  useful,  perhaps,  in  copying  ten  or  twenty  letters  at  a 
time,  and  if  thought  desirable  to  keep  two  presses,  in  case  of  one  get- 
ting out  of  order,  this  might  be  tried  ; but  the  mechanical  principle,  “ that 
what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  time,”  is  here  most  fully  exemplified. 
The  construction  is  not  nearly  so  massive  as  seems  to  be  required  by 
such  a principle.  The  price,  however,  is  only  55s. 

3d.  The  construction  of  some  of  the  presses  which  attract  attention 
under  a third  class,  are  those  which  seem  specially  adapted  to  wear  long, 
in  connection  with  other  valuable  qualities.  “ The  newly  improved 
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copying  press,”  made  by  Barrett  6l  Co.,  is  very  well  and  strongly  made. 
Its  principal  advantage  consists  in  the  diminished  friction  at  the  point 
of  pressure,  where,  instead  of  the  two  rubbing  surfaces,  a wheel  is 
introduced,  this  greatly  facilitating  the  application  of  the  power,  and 
rendering  the  press  more  lasting;  as  in  all  machinery,  where  there  is  un- 
due pressure  on  very  limited  surfaces,  there  must  be  corresponding 
wear.  It  is  found  practically  important  that  presses,  whether  screw  or 
lever,  should  be  fixed , their  weight  being  insufficient  when  used  rapidly, 
and  of  course  this  press,  from  the  lever-pivot  being  on  one  side,  and  the 
lever  being  longer,  will  be  more  likely  to  tilt  up  than  those  with  the  lever- 
handle  working  in  the  middle.  The  prices  of  these  machines  without 
the  “ et  ceteras”  are  moderate,  — those  9 X 13J  inches,  £ 3 ; those 
11  X 18  inches,  £ 3 10*. 

There  is  one  important  feature  in  Pierce’s  imperial  copying  press,  viz. 
that  the  pressure  is  not  exerted  upon  the  machinery  of  the  press  during 
the  whole  time  the  letter  is  in  process  of  transfer,  but  merely  for 
the  moment  of  applying  and  removing  the  power,  in  order  to  place  and 
displace  the  book  ; this  is  calculated  to  make  it  last  much  longer.  The 
construction  is  extremely  simple : the  two  plates  are  connected  together 
by  four  stout  rings  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  two  at  each  end  ; the 
lever  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Messrs.  Barrett  Co.’s 
press,  to  separate  the  plates ; the  copy-book  is  then  inserted,  and  when 
sufficiently  pressed  the 4 power  is  again  applied  and  the  book  removed. 
The  price  of  this  press  is  such  as  to  recommend  a trial  of  it.  For  press 
11X9  inches,  30*. 

Screw  Copying  Presses.  — One  prominent  defect  marks  the  majority 
of  the  screw  copying  presses,  and  after  being  in  use  for  a year  or  two 
they  remind  one  strongly  of  an  exploded  steam-boiler,  or  a young  blind 
horse.  They  are  too  powerful  for  themselves,  and  their  construction  does 
not  recognize  the  mighty  principle  which  they  contain,  and  thus  in  the 
attempt  to  make  them  ornamental  their  efficiency  is  sacrificed  ; and 
although  perfectly  firm  when  new,  the  nuts,  however  tightly  screwed, 
will  move,  and  the  pillars  shake  and  totter,  and  this  notwithstanding  fre- 
quent attention  and  repair.  As  a striking  exception  to  this,  however, 
the  presses  of  Messrs.  Ransome  & May  are  peculiarly  distinguished  for 
solidity  and  strength.  The  lower  plate  and  the  arch  in  which  the  screw 
works,  are  cast  in  one  piece ; this  imparts  a degree  of  firmness  which 
cannot  be  obtained  by  screws  and  nuts.  But  even  these  do  not  seem  to 
come  up  to  the  mark  of  what  is  required  for  actual  every-day  and  all- 
day-long service.  The  screw  should  be  larger,  to  prevent  its  wearing 
out  in  twelve  months,  and  the  whole  thing  still  more  massive.  If  the 
handle  ends  were  heavily  weighted  also,  the  screw,  if  well  oiled,  with  one 
pull  would  work  itself,  and  save  much  manual  labor.  Of  course,  these 
remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  ordinary  presses,  or  for  branch 
banks,  where  only  a small  number  of  letters  may  be  copied  daily ; but 
where  the  number  is  considerable,  some  improvement  is  necessary. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  that  the  screw,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, is  the  most  useful  application  for  letter  copying,  remembering 
the  advantages  it  affords  of  regulation  in  pressure,  according  to  the  time 
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available  for  procuring  a copy  ; and  of  screw  presses,  those  lastly  men- 
tioned are  certainly  the  best.  Prices, — folio,  £3  65.;  large  post, 
£ 2 7s.  6d. ; and  three  other  sizes. 

The  presses  by  Messrs.  Shenstone  & Mills  are  deserving  of  distinc- 
tion, on  account  of  their  style  of  execution,  especially  the  large  folio 
press,  price  £4  4s. ; and  although  elegance  may  not  be  of  much  impor- 
tance in  such  a utilitarian  commodity  as  a copying  press,  it  is  but  right  to 
point  out  the  very  beautiful  workmanship  of  those  by  M.  L.  Poirier. 

Paper  Damper.  — There  seems  to  be  at  present  some  difficulty  in  the 
process  of  damping  the  copying  paper.  The  plan  of  sponging  a plate 
of  canvas-covered  copper,  and  then  pressing  it  first  in  the  book  to 
moisten  the  sheet,  is  attended  with  twofold  trouble,  and  to  avoid  this,  the 
plan  has  been  adopted  of  sponging  the  paper  itself  with  a flat-sided 
sponge,  and  then  drying  with  a fold  of  linen.  An  ingenious  instrument 
for  avoiding  this  loss  of  time  is  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  M4Corquodale, 
whose  patent  damper  consists  of  a hollow  iron  cylinder,  about  a foot  long 
and  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  in  which  is  a piece  of  cloth.  In  the 
cylinder  there  is  an  aperture  the  whole  length  the  thickness  of  the  cloth, 
which  is  by  a screw  at  the  end  capable  of  being  drawn  out  or  in  ; it 
generally  protrudes  half  an  inch  or  so.  Near  the  centre  of  the  cylinder 
is  a small  air-hole,  protected  by  a key,  which,  on  being  raised,  admits 
the  air  into  the  cylinder,  and  this  imparts  wet  to  the  cloth,  which  is  then 
drawn  over  the  copying  paper ; on  the  key  being  closed,  the  wetting  of 
the  cloth  immediately  ceases,  being  air-tight.  The  damper  costs  10*. 
6 d.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  best  plan  which  could  be  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  it  seems  important  that  press  manufacturers  should  turn  their 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Patent  Autographic  Press.  — Messrs.  Waterlow  & Sons  have  re- 
cently patented  an  invention  under  this  name,  which  professes  to  afford 
great  facilities  to  bankers  for  multiplying  copies  of  letters,  circulars,  &c. 
It  appears  to  differ  from  the  old  lithographic  system,  in  the  transfer 
being  made  to  a highly  polished  metallic  plate,  instead  of  the  litho- 
graphic stone  hitherto  used,  and  the  press  is  in  the  form  used  for  copy- 
ing presses  some  years  ago.  The  great  practical  difficulties  with  the 
old  lithographic  press  were,  first,  in  writing  upon  the  transfer  paper,  re- 
quiring a special  pen  and  ink  and  special  care,  it  being  somewhat  of  a 
greasy  nature ; then,  secondly,  considerable  practice  was  found  to  be 
necessary  in  successfully  transferring  the  subject  to  the  stone  ; these  ob- 
jections to  the  old,  may  perhaps  be  quite  removed  in  the  new  system 
adopted.  It  is,  however,  rather  remarkable  that,  in  the  testimonials  pub- 
lished, they  are  entirely  “opinions”  of  the  “press,”  and  newspapers 
are  not,  upon  such  matters,  generally  a very  practical  authority.  As 
this  press  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  fifteen  months,  it  may  be 
expected  that  some  testimonials  of  its  worth  from  those  who  have  used 
it  will  shortly  appear. 

The  type-paging  of  letter  copying  books  by  steam-power  by  Messrs. 
Waterlow  & Sons,  will  afford  a great  facility  in  indexing  and  in  refer- 
ence, the  date  being  longer  to  write  in  the  index  than  the  folio  ; and  for 
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reference,  the  date  of  the  letter  not  being  close  at  the  corner  of  the 
sheet,  and  many  letters  being  copied  in  one  day,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
any  one  is  very  considerable. 

Manifold  Writer.  — On  ordinary  occasions,  it  is  desirable  that  let- 
ters should  not  be  copied  by  the  same  party  who  writes  them,  the  pro- 
cess being  purely  mechanical ; but  for  the  managers1  private  correspond- 
ence, 44  Wedgwood’s  improved  manifold  writer”  would  be  very  useful ; 
this  requires  little  arrangement.  The  registered  clip  desk  would  add  to 
the  facility.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that,  with  care  and  prac- 
tice, as  many  as  six  copies  may  be  written  at  once  by  this  means.  The 
smooth  glass  style  seems  well  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Two  or  three  other  instruments  used  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
bank  will  now  be  pointed  out,  including 

Stamping  and  Printing  Presses,  Seals,  and  Letter  Clips.  — The 
“crossing”  of  checks  may  be  considered  as  an  important  operation, 
both  as  regards  the  prevention  of  fraudulent  misappropriation  and  the 
facility  it  affords  in  the  tracing  of  money  transactions,  which  is  fre- 
quently of  use.  The  block  upon  which  the  printer’s  ink  is  sometimes 
insufficiently  “distributed”  being  formed  of  a composition  of  treacle 
and  glue,  generally  used  by  the  printers  for  their  rollers,  is  liable  to  be- 
come hard,  and  unless  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  frequently  renewed, 
the  ink  adheres  to  it,  and  the  impression  from  the  stamp  becomes  thick 
and  unsightly.  A very  general  defect  in  the  impression  thus  produced 
by  the  hand  is,  that  there  is  too  much  ink  and  too  little  pressure  ; they 
become  rubbed  as  soon  as  pressed,  and  the  checks  are  subsequently 
very  unpleasant  to  handle.  As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  said,  that  for 
stamping  checks  the  ordinary  printers’  ink  is  too  thick  for  hand  pressure. 
The  printing  apparatus  registered  by  Harrild  & Sons  is  well  adapted 
to  supersede  the  old  plan  of  stamping  by  hand.  It  is  self-inking,  and  the 
raising  of  the  handle  causes  a composition  roller  to  pass  over  the  type ; 
and  then,  when  the  handle  is  brought  down,  a leverage  is  obtained,  causing 
a very  effectual  impression.  The  price  of  this,  if  complete,  is  £ 2 6s. 

The  press  made  by  Schlesinger  & Co.  is  superior  to  the  last-named  in 
some  respects.  The  arc  of  the  circle  described  by  the  hand  in  working 
h,  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  former,  viz.  about  45  degrees,  by 
which  much  greater  rapidity  of  action  may  be  gained ; the  composition 
of  the  roller  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  printers'  com - 
position  is  only  suitable  where  a constant  and  active  movement  is  going 
on,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  in  full  work,  and  where  it  can  be  well  washed 
and  renewed  repeatedly.  In  this  press,  the  inking  roller  is  of  a differ- 
ent construction ; it  is  a hollow  cylinder,  bound  with  cloth  on  the  out- 
ride. There  are  some  fine  communications  between  the  inside  and  the 
outside ; the  roller  being  filled  with  fluid  but  substantial  ink,  it  gradually 
works  through  to  the  outside,  as  the  demand  is  made  upon  it,  and  the 
makers  say  that,  for  ordinary  use,  the  roller  will  contain  a six  months’ 
supply.  By  raising  the  handle,  the  roller  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
die ; by  pushing  down  the  handle,  the  impression  is  then  transferred  to 
the  paper.  The  price  of  this  machine  is  if  3 3$.,  complete,  with  die  not 
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cut ; and  any  sort  of  stamp  can  be  made  to  order  for  it,  cut  in  brass,  at 
per  letter. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  how  well  all  the  foreign  bills  are  stamped 
and  marked  ; and  the  manner  in  which  they  make  their  stamps  is  very 
peculiar.  The  letters  are  not  cut  out  of  the  solid  metal,  as  ours  are,  but 
they  are  built  up  with  fine  thin  plate-brass  or  copper,  with  beautiful  neat- 
ness and  regularity ; the  outline  of  these  letters  is  most  acute,  and  those 
brought  over  from  Vienna  by  Carl  Dinkier  are  especially  beautiful. 

Consecutive  Numerical  Stamping  Machines.  — Now  that  the  pag- 
ing of  books  is  so  small  an  addition  to  their  ordinary  cost,  the  best  way 
is  to  have  them  paged  by  the  maker ; the  same  may  be  said  of  notes, 
lodgment  receipts,  checks,  letters  of  credit,  &.c.  There  are,  however, 
some  other  purposes  for  which  these  machines  may  be  found  useful, 
amongst  which  the  stamping  of  bills  of  exchange  may  be  noticed  ; in 
some  banks,  where  a great  deal  of  discounting  is  done,  it  might  be  as 
well  to  have  such  a press  as  Harrild’s  or  Schlesinger’s,  both  of  which 
are  very  compact  and  convenient,  but  the  expense  would  be  a heavy 
consideration,  viz.  £25.  Harrild’s  combines  the  numbering  machine 
and  the  above-mentioned  stamping  machine  in  one.  For  those  banks 
which  issue  Bank  of  England  notes  with  their  own  stamp  upon  them, 
the4  “stamp-counter”  apparatus,  invented  by  M.  C.  de  la  Baume,  may 
be  useful ; by  this  means,  the  number  of  notes  which  had  been  stamped 
would  be  checked  ; also,  in  despatching  letters  or  circulars,  the  “ date 
on  which  posted  ” might  be  stamped  in  the  comer,  just  before  placing 
in  the  post  bag,  and  the  number  indicated  by  the  dial,  then  compared 
with  the  number  in  the  despatch  book,  should  correspond ; this  would  be 
a check  upon  all  the  letters  written  being  actually  despatched.  The  ex- 
pense is  very  inconsiderable,  without  the  die  £ 2 , and  of  course  one  or 
many  dies  might  be  adapted  to  it. 

The  folioing  machine  sent  over  from  Boston  by  W.  & J.  M‘Adam  is 
deserving  of  notice,  on  account  of  its  extreme  singularity.  It  consists 
of  a long  chain  of  type  numbers,  each  group  apparently  cast  in  one 
piece.  This  chain,  which  is  perhaps  twelve  feet  long,  is  made  to  re- 
volve round  rollers,  a link,  or  number  plate  at  a time,  by  a motion  of 
the  foot,  and,  the  whole  chain  having  been  inked,  at  each  movement  an 
impression  is  produced  upon  the  book  or  paper  placed  upon  the  plat- 
form. Unless  the  type  can  be  very  cheaply  made,  it  would  seem  that 
this  must  be  an  expensive  construction,  although  some  of  the  apparatus 
is  dispensed  with. 

Embossing  Presses.  — It  would  be  well  if  some  way  could  be  dis- 
covered by  which  the  exceedingly  neat  and  clean  impression  of  these 
machines  could  be  rendered  permanent  and  irremovable.  At  present, 
although  exceedingly  adapted  in  some  respects  for  stamping  checks,  the 
possibility  of  obliterating  the  impression  by  pressing  and  rubbing  is  a de- 
cided objection,  as  a “crossing”  once  made  should  not  be  liable  to  be 
erased  in  any  way. 

As  at  present  used,  they  may  perhaps  be  applicable  for  some  pur- 
poses, and  the  suggestion  having  been  made  to  some  of  the  manufactur- 
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ere  that  permanence  in  the  impression  was  very  desirable,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  improvement  may  be  the  result.  Two  or  three 
makers  may  be  mentioned,  whose  presses  manifest  considerable  care 
and  judgment  in  their  construction.  Mr.  Muir’s  India-rubber  spring 
press  is  very  much  adapted  for  rapid  use,  the  weighted  end  of  the 
handle  merely  requiring  a single  pull  from  the  hand  ; this  causes  the 
pressure,  and  the  spring  immediately  returns  the  screw  to  its  former 
position.  The  whole  of  Mr:  Muir’s  assortment  seem  constructed  in  a 
very  scientific  manner,  which  may  also  be  said  in  reference  to  the  em- 
bossing presses  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jarrett,  Messrs.  T.  Wells,  Ingram  & 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Collett. 

Seals.  — The  watch-ribbon  and  pendant  seals  are  now  but  rarely 
seen,  and  the  enormous  wax  impressions  upon  letters  have  almost  dis- 
appeared. These  have  been  replaced  by  smaller  seals,  and  very  re- 
cently, in  a majority  of  cases,  by  adhesive  gum. 

The  latter,  however,  is  not  suitable,  perhaps,  for  many  occasions  occur- 
ring in  banking  business,  where  there  is  either  security  for  value  to  be  in-  \ 
sured,  or  secrecy  in  reference  to  matters  of  a confidential  character  neces- 
sary ; and  there  are  means  of  opening  adhesive  envelopes,  which  make 
them  sometimes  unfitting  inclosures.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  adhe- 
sive envelopes,  or  letter-paper,  which  might  be  made  as  readily  adhesive, 
may  be  used,  and  now  that  letters  are  carried  for  one  penny  it  is  desira- 
ble that  every  facility  should  be  afforded  for  their  convenient  transmis- 
sion; and  a thick  seal,  whether  small  or  large,  is  a most  inconvenient 
thing  in  a letter-carrier’s  budget.  Seals,  too,  if  well  mixed,  take  much 
time  to  make.  Even  whilst  regarding  it  as  a duty  to  diminish  by  all 
means  the  unnecessary  thickness  of  letters,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
one’s  self  all  at  once  to  the  abandonment  of  the  highly  ornamental  wax 
impression  ; and  the  temptation  is  irresistible  to  call  attention  to  the  rare 
specimens  of  skill  exhibited  in  Mr.  Martin’s  “ Tomography.”  This  is 
certainly  a most  beautiful  manner  of  cutting  seals,  and  the  sharpness 
and  depth  of  the  impression  are  highly  ornamental ; but,  as  has  been 
already  said,  the  gratification  at  this  invention  must,  however,  be  quali- 
fied by  the  fact,  that  the  post-office  (to  whom  the  public  are  greatly  in- 
debted) does  not  like  thick  seals;  and  as  a matter  of  security,  a thin, 
well-pressed  seal  is  always  a greater  protection  than  a thick  one,  for 
there  are  curious  devices  for  removing  seals,  which  are  very  difficult  of 
execution  where  there  is  little  depth  of  wax. 

Lettee  Clips.  — Much  convenience  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  let- 
ter clips,  not  so  much  for  confining  letters  as  for  holding  checks  during 
the  entry  of  them  in  the  day-book,  &c.  The  process  may  be  consider- 
ably assisted  thereby,  as  they  may  be  turned  over  readily  with  the  left 
hand,  without  fear  of  damaging  the  position  of  the  pile ; the  most  con- 
venient plan  will  be  to  confine  them  at  the  upper  left-hand  comer  with 
one  of  Whitehouse  & Sons’  registered  square  clips,  with  spring  and 
wheel,  — price  1*. 

For  confining  letters,  “ circulars  to  bankers,”  or  pamphlets,  the  clip- 
book exhibited  by  De  la  Rue  &.  Co.  would  be  very  suitable ; or,  better 
still,  the  screw  leaf-holder  by  Charles  Knight. 
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Improvements  in  Printing  and  Engraving. — The  engraving  and 
printing  at  present  required  for  a bank-note  and  for  a check  differ  some- 
what materially.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  danger  of  fraud 
with  regard  to  checks  consists  not  so  much  in  the  imitation  of  the  en- 
graving or  the  paper,  as  in  the  alteration  of  the  “ amount  ” ; this  offence, 
although  amounting  to  the  crime  of  “ forgery,”  being  more  lightly  pun- 
ished than  the  imitation  of  a signature.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
this,  therefore,  the  “vegetable  color” 'Ik  well  adapted  for  checks, 
whether  embodied  in  the  pulp  from  which  the  paper  is  made,  producing 
the  “ tinted  ” check  paper,  or  composing  the  ink  with  which  the  check 
is  printed  ; therefore,  for  all  purposes  of  safety,  a plain  check-plate  is 
practically  as  good  as  an  elaborate  one. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  tinted  paper  will  be  found  under  heading 
“ Paper  for  Checks.” 

The  plan  adopted  by  some  banks  of  having  their  checks  engraved, 
and  then  the  name  of  the  branch,  &c.  inserted  in  letter-press,  is  rather 
an  expensive  mode,  requiring  a double  process.  Additional  prominence  is 
frequently  desirable  in  some  parts  of  an  engraved  or  printed  document, 
and  this  is  not  always  sufficiently  obtained  by  a greater  size  of  letter, 
but  is  more  effectually  produced  by  the  use  of  a different  color ; this  has 
usually  necessitated  two  processes,  but  in  the  samples  of  printing  exhib- 
ited by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  two  distinct  colors  are  impressed  by  one  “ form  ” 
at  one  time.  This  is  done  by  using  materials  of  two  different  heights. 

An  invention,  corresponding  somewhat  in  effect  with  the  last  named, 
though  very  superior  in  principle,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Fisher,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  postage-stamp  color,  &c.  The  specimens  exhibited  are 
apparently  printed  in  two  colors,  a neutral  tint  for  the  background,  and 
black  for  the  letters ; and  yet  these  two  are  produced  at  one  printing, 
from  one  plate,  at  one  press,  and  with  one  inking.  This  is  certainly 
very  singular.  It  is  caused  by  a peculiar  property  in  the  color  used, 
which  is  extremely  sensible  to  alteration  by  the  quantity  placed  upon  the 
paper.  The  engraving  is  on  steel,  and  in  the  process  a background  is 
worked  upon  the  plate  extremely  fine,  the  letters  being  engraved  much 
more  heavily ; when  finished,  to  all  appearance  it  presents  one  smooth 
and  even  surface,  and  is  inked  at  one  operation.  This  invention  pos- 
sesses a threefold  advantage.  1st.  The  greater  distinctness  in  the  im- 
pression, having  two  colors  without  additional  labor.  2d.  The  vegetable 
color,  being  highly  sensitive,  prevents  its  being  tampered  with  by  acids, 
&c.  3d.  The  secret  composition  of  the  color  would  prevent  the  imita- 

tion of  documents  printed  in  it.  The  first  and  second  may  be  consid- 
, ered  as  bearing  upon  the  printing  of  checks , the  third  may  be  valuable  in 
reference  to  notes , the  object  being  to  preclude  their  imitation , rather 
than  prevent  their  being  altered. 

Engraving  and  Printing  Notes.  — The  usual  .custom  of  engraving 
notes  in  a manner  extremely  elaborate  and  minute  has  some  advan- 
tages, and  the  end  in  view,  viz.  to  prevent  correct  imitation , is  certainly 
obtained  ; for  there  are  very  few  engravers  capable  of  such  execution, 
and  those  few  are  too  fully  employed  by  Messrs.  Perkins  & Co.,  and 
some  of  the  leading  tradesmen,  to  find  any  time  for  mischief ; the  ulti- 
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mate  object  is,  however,  to  prevent  loss,  and  in  this  particular  the  mi* 
note  engraving  might  not  be  equally  successful.  This  minute  engrav- 
ing partakes  rather  of  the  character  of  the  secret  marks  of  the  Bank  of 
England  notes,  and  to  themselves  alone  these  marks  may  be  very  useful, 
and  are  so,  for  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  loss  of  forgeries  falls  upon  them. 

It  seems  desirable  that  in  bankers’  notes  the  minutely  engraved 
groundwork  sometimes  seen,  and  consisting  of  the  repetition,  hundreds 
of  times  over,  of  the  name  of  the  bank,  should  not  be  entirely  relied 
upon.  Not  one  in  one  thousand  of  the  public,  perhaps,  is  aware  of  its 
existence  ; much  of  this  work  is  hardly  legible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  scrutinize  it  at  the  counter  would  not  observe 
its  absence.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  public’s  participation  in 
the  advantage  the  banker  secures  to  himself,  it  might  be  well  to  accom- 
pany this  minute  work  with  a fully  engraved  note  on  both  sides,  in  such 
a manner  that  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  may  judge  whether  they 
have  a good  note  in  their  hands,  or  a worthless  strip  ; thus  the  value  of 
our  paper  currency  will  be  enhanced.  Mr.  Fisher’s  ink  color,  referred 
to  above,  will  be  very  suitable  for  printing  the  notes ; by  this  means  ad- 
ditional prominence  may  be  given  to  the  amounts,  &c.,  although  its  sus- 
ceptibility as  a vegetable  tint  would  be  most  available  for  checks.  Mr. 
Fisher  has  not,  at  present,  introduced  his  color  for  sale,  being  desirous 
to  dispose  of  his  invention. 

The  patent  process  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Royston  & Brown  will  be 
rery  useful  for  minute  engraving ; the  charge  for  20,000  notes  of  the 
usual  size,  in  strong  bank-note  paper,  including  extras  for  watermark, 
numbering  plate,  &c.,  would  be  about  £ 3 15s.  per  thousand  ; a larger 
number  would  be  proportionably  less. 

Cutting  Notes.  — In  connection  with  the  engraving  of  notes,  a refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  very  considerable  expense  attending  their  cir- 
culation ; of  course  the  advantages  derived  from  a paper  currency  are 
mutually  shared  by  bankers  and  by  the  public,  and  the  interests  of  both 
we  closely  identified.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  apparent 
mterest  of  one  should  in  any  way  be  sought  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
•*  in  the  case  of  “ cutting  note * ” ; the  expense  of  prematurely  renewing 
these,  the  engraving,  paper,  &c.,  being  alone  considered,  is  something ; 
hut  when  the  trouble  of  cancelling,  writing  off,  entering,  and  re-enter- 
mg,  examining  of  numbers,  signing,  countersigning,  dating  and  check- 
mg,  is  all  considered,  the  labor  is  very  great  indeed.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  great  number  of  cut  notes,  now  that  commercial  travel- 
lers so  uniformly  take  drafts  on  London,  unless  it  be  that  some  bank, 
with  a very  large  number  of  branches,  may  have  thought  it  right  to 
udopt  this  plan  for  safety,  bankers  being,  of  course,  obliged  to  send  notes 

post  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  upon  the  public  mind,  that,  if  half  a 
note  comes  safely,  that  is  all  they  require.  It  may  be  well  for  them  to 
understand  that  bankers  do  not  pay  single  halves  of  notes  upon  demand , 
*ud  that  drafts  on  London,  or  even  post-office  orders,  are  a far  prefer- 
able mode  of  remittance. 

( Concluded  in  the  June  No.) 
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LAWSON’S  HISTORY  OF  BANKING. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

ON  COUNTRY  BANKING. 

Mode  adopted  by  Manufacturers  in  the  Country  previous  to  the  Introduction  of  Local  Banks. 

— First  Notice  of  the  Formation  of  Country  Banks.  — James  Wood  of  Gloucester. — 
Origin  of  the  House  of  Smith,  Payne , and  Smith.  — The  Rapid  Progress  made  by  the 
Banks.  — Adam  Smith  and  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford , on  Capital  and  Credit.  — Increase 
of  Banks  encouraged  by  London  Bankers.  — Great  Difficulties  of  the  Country  Banks  in 
1793  and  1797.  — Inability  of  the  Country  Banks  to  procure  Gdd  to  pay  their  Notes.  — 
Alarming  State  of  the  Country.  — What  constitutes  a Good  Banker.  — Disgraceful 
State  of  the  Copper  Coin.  — Country  Bankers'  Notes  first  stamped.  — Unjust  Charge 
against  the  Banks.  — Comparison  between  the  Manufacturing  ana  Agricultural  Districts 
in  England,  in  Reference  to  the  Circulation  of  Bankers'  Notes.  — Suppression  of  the 
Small  Note  Circulation.  — • Difficulties  such  Banks  have  to  contend  with.  — Attempt  to 
make  Country  Bankers  deposit  the  Amount  of  their  Issues  with  the  Government.  — Anec- 
dotes of  Robberies  of  Bankers  and  their  Clarks.  — Diabolical  and  Successful  Attempt  to 
ruin  a Country  Banker. — Mode  of  Adjusting  Payments  in  London  by  Country  Bankers. 

— Abstract  of  the  Act  limiting  the  Amount  of  Bank  Issues.  — Remarks  thereon.  — On 
Savings  Banks. 

Whitten  contracts  for  the  payment  of  money  originally  assumed  the 
form  of  the  bill  or  promissory  note,  payable  to  the  person  or  persons 
named  therein.  It  soon  became  obvious,  that  these  instruments  would 
become  more  valuable  if  made  transferable,  either  to  order  or  bearer, 
and  accordingly  we  have  in  the  first  the  elements  of  the  modern  inland 
bill  of  exchange,  improperly  so  called,  and  in  the  latter  the  bank-note. 

Both  these  instruments  play  so  large  a part  in  the  business  of  a coun- 
try banker,  that  he  might  not  inaptly  be  styled  a dealer  in  promissory 
notes  payable  on  demand  either  to  the  bearer  or  to  the  indorser ; and 
they  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  origin  somewhat  after  the  following 
manner.  Manufacturers  employing  a great  number  of  poor  people 
were  sometimes  disappointed  in  raising  the  necessary  supplies  for  their 
weekly  wages ; they  therefore  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  paying  their 
workmen  by  a temporary  species  of  paper  money,  payable  some  months 
after  date.  At  first  there  was  a difficulty  in  exchanging  them  with  the 
shopkeepers  ; yet  some  few  were  found  to  take  them,  and  consequently 
obtained  the  custom  of  all  the  workmen  ; which  others  perceiving,  soon 
found  it  their  interest  to  take  them  also  ; and,  as  the  same  were  punctu- 
ally paid  when  due,  the  confidence  in  them  increased  until  the  period 
of  their  circulation  was  lessened ; and,  at  last,  such  was  the  credit  ob- 
tained by  the  issuers,  that  their  notes  — as  they  were  then  called  — were 
made  payable  on  demand,  and  freely  taken,  not  only  by  the  workmen, 
but  by  the  tradesmen  themselves,  who  frequently  found  that  description 
of  circulation  more  convenient  for  paying  distant  creditors  than  even  the 
precious  metals. 
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No  one  would  refuse  to  accept  as  money  the  promissory  note  or  obli- 
gation of  an  individual  of  whose  solvency  no  doubt  could  be  entertained ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  value  of  some  description  must,  it  was  presumed,  have 
been  originally  given  for  such  promissory  note  or  obligation,  it  was  ob- 
vious that,  whilst  it  continued  to  circulate  from  hand  to  hand,  it  was  a 
benefit  to  the  public,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its  continuance  in  circula- 
tion was  a very  great  source  of  profit  to  the  issuer. 

The  first  notice  that  we  find  of  the  establishment  of  any  regular  coun- 
try bank  in  England  is  in  a letter  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  the  month 
of  August,  1755  ( vide  Newcastle  Courant  of  the  23d  August,  1755), 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  “ notes  are  issued  from  the  bank  established  in 
this  town  by  a company  of  gentlemen  of  character  and  fortune,  which 
will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  this  place  and  county.”  These  notes 
were  issued  in  advance  to  tradespeople,  whose  bills  were  discounted  by 
the  bank. 

Some  similar  accommodation,  through  the  medium  of  large  shop- 
keepers, or  of  private  individuals,  who  exchanged  cash  for  bills,  had  pre- 
viously existed ; and  it  is  a reasonable  conclusion,  that  without  some 
such  accommodation  the  internal  trade  and  manufactures  could  never 
have  been  carried  on.  Another  source  of  supply  was  also  formerly 
drawn  from  the  collectors  and  receivers  of  the  revenue,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  in  their  hands  the  money  so  collected  for  some  time 
afier  its  receipt ; and,  indeed,  previous  to  die  formation  of  banks,  it  was 
often  — as  we  have  shown  — a matter  of  difficulty  for  the  receivers  of 
the  revenue  who  resided  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  England  to  find  a 
secure  mode  of  transmitting  the  public  revenue  to  London. 

These  parties  consequently  discounted  bills  for  their  immediate  friends ; 
but,  as  they  were  confined  to  large  towns,  and  only  two  in  each  county, 
and,  their  receipts  seldom  being  more  than  adequate  to  the  demand  for 
money  where  such  collectors  happened  to  reside,  the  rest  of  the  county 
must  have  experienced  considerable  inconvenience  in  procuring  cash  for 
their  bills. 

The  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  country  must  have  augmented  these 
difficulties,  and  necessitated  the  transition  from  a partial  and  dependent 
source  of  supply  to  more  regular  and  extended  accommodation,  and 
have  given  permanency  to  such  institutions  as  made  it  a business  to  pro- , 
▼ide  it.  From  these  well-known  facts,  it  is  demonstrable  that,  though 
banks  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the  country  traders  with  cash 
for  their  bills  and  other  advances  of  money  are  of  comparatively  late 
date,  yet  less  direct,  though  much  less  efficient,  means  have  always  been 
found  absolutely  necessary. 

On  the  foundation  of  banks  in  the  country,  those  traders  who  had  pro- 
yiously  maintained  a direct  correspondence  with  merchants  in  London, 
in  reference  to  money  transactions,  now  carried  on  such  business  with 
the  metropolis  through  the  medium  of  the  banker  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood with  whom  they  kept  their  cash. 

On  this  account  the  country  banker  drew  largely  upon  a London 
hanker,  who  agreed  to  transact  the  extensive  countnr  business  thus  ac- 
quired at  a much  lower  commission  than  what  had  formerly  been  paid 
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by  the  several  country  traders  to  their  separate  correspondents  ; the 
rate  of  commission  was  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
trouble  os  well  as  risk  ; the  labor  of  keeping  accounts,  writing  letters, 
making  remittances,  receiving  and  paying  bills,  was  now  transferred  to 
one  house,  which  had  before  been  divided  among  many  ; and  a new  se- 
curity was  thus  afforded  to  the  transactions  between  the  metropolis  and 
the  country  by  the  interposed  credit  of  wealthy  and  respectable  banks, 
the  establishment  of  which  tended  to  strengthen,  as  well  as  to  enlarge, 
the  basis  of  credit. 

The  origin  of  many  of  our  country  banks  may  be  traced  to  very  hum- 
ble causes.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  circumstances  were 
alike  in  all  cases ; but  a general  idea  of  their  nature  may  be  obtained 
from  the  history  of  one  or  two  of  the  earliest  country  banks. 

In  a history  of  Gloucester,  it  is  recorded  that  “ Mr.  Wood’s  is  the 
oldest  private  bank,  with  the  exception  of  Child’s,  in  the  kingdom,  having 
been  established  by  James  Wood,  Esq.,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
proprietor,  in  the  year  1716  ; and  the  present  Mr.  Wood,  whose  name  is 
of  so  much  celebrity  as  to  be  known  in  almost  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  is  perhaps  possessed  of  more  wealth  than  any  commoner  in  his 
Majesty’s  dominions.'’  What  kind  of  a bank  the  grandfather  kept,  or 
how  he  conducted  his  business,  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  ; but  the 
late  proprietor  of  the  “ Old  Gloucester  Bank  ” was  such  a well-known 
character  as  to  require  some  special  notice. 

Mr.  James  Wood,  the  celebrated  millionnaire  and  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Old  Gloucester  Bank,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  in  the  year  1756,  and  in 
connection  with  this  bank  he,  to  the  day  of  his  death  (Mr.  James  Wood 
of  Gloucester  died  20th  April,  1836),  kept  a shop  such  as  comes  within 
the  description  of  a chandler’s  shop,  in  which  he  sold  almost  every 
thing,  from  a mouse-trap  to  a carriage  ; not  that  his  premises  were  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  necessary  stores  in  which  he  dealt,  nor  indeed 
was  it  requisite  that  they  should  do  so ; for  his  wealth  was  sufficiently 
well  known  to  the  various  large  manufacturers  and  traders,  so  that  they 
were  at  all  times  ready  to  supply  him  with  goods  to  any  amount. 

At  one  end  of  the  shop  the  business  of  the  “ Old  Gloucester  Bank  ” 
was  transacted ; and  the  whole  establishment  was  managed  by  Mr. 
James  Wood,  and  (it  is  believed)  two  clerks  or  assistants.  His  habits 
were  very  penurious,  and  various  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  his  miserly 
disposition,  have  since  his  death  been  widely  circulated.  He  was  un- 
married ; entertained  no  company ; visited  no  one ; spent  his  whole  time 
in  his  bank  or  shop,  and  his  Sundays  in  a long  walk  in  the  country. 

The  death  of  such  a character  excites  no  emotions  of  regret,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  contempt  is  felt  for  a man  so  covetous  and  of  a disposition 
so  grasping.  Like  most  misers.  Wood  left  conflicting  testamentary 
documents,  which,  since  his  death,  have  produced  great  and  protracted 
litigation ; and,  as  a consequence,  a prolific  source  of  profitable  em- 
ployment to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  James  Wood’s  personal 
property  was  sworn  under  £ 900,000. 

We  turn  from  the  description  of  this  shopkeeping  banker  to  another 
of  a different  calibre. 
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In -a  borough  town  of  importance  in  one  of  the  north  midland  counties 
dvelt  a respectable  draper,  possessing  a good  connection  with  the  farm* 
era  frequenting  the  market  of  the  town.  Although  the  name  of  Robin 
Hood  had  long  lost  its  terrors,  those  of  Turpin  and  Nevison  filled  all 
men’s  minds  with  fear,  — and  with  good  reason;  for  they  and  their  fra- 
ternity exercised  their  calling  with  such  energy  and  success,  that  it  was 
always  a matter  of  doubt  with  travellers  whether  or  not  they  should 
arrive  in  safety  at  the  next  inn,  or  their  destination,  whatever  that  might 
be.  With  the  farmers  above  alluded  to,  there  were  more  than  ordinary 
grounds  of  alarm ; the  town  almost  adjoining  the  scene  of  the  far- 
famed  exploits  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  was  admirably  situ- 
ated for  a levy  by  their  less  romantic  successors  of  extemporaneous 
taxes.  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  losses  thus  arising,  farmers, 
having  full  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  draper  with  whom  they 
dealt,  made  him  the  depositary  of  their  ready  cash.  Ready  cash  of 
his  friends  was,  to  our  draper,  as  valuable  as  capital  of  his  own,  and 
buying  for  ready  money  was  profitable ; still,  money  remained  idle  in  his 
hands ; and,  by  degrees,  he  extended  accommodation  to  his  neighbors. 
Our  draper  now  became  famous  for  his  extraordinary  command  of 
money,  and  his  correspondence  extended  as  far  as  Preston,  in  Lanca- 
shire. The  profits  thus  arising  seemed  boundless,  and  the  next  step 
was  taken  by  our  adventurous  shopkeeper ; he  allowed  a small  interest 
to  his  friends  the  depositors.  The  new  business  flourished  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  swallowed  up  the  old  one,  and  our  draper  at  length  became 
a banker  proper , and  no  more  a shopkeeper. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Smiths.  First  confined  to  the  town  of 
Nottingham,  afterwards  extended  to  Hull  and  Lincoln,  the  business  of 
the  firm  required  a London  correspondent  entirely  in  their  interest,  and 
such  they  found  in  the  late  Mr.  Payne.  And  thus  was  founded  the 
well-known  firm  of  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith,  whose  prosperous  career 
it  is  not  our  business  to  follow. 

The  increase  of  banks  throughout  the  country  was  actively  encour- 
aged by  the  private  bankers  of  London,  and  indeed  the  existence  of  a 
great  national  bank  like  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  naturally  assisted 
the  creation  of  smaller  establishments. 

In  all  those  places  the  trade  of  which  has  been  sufficient  to  encourage 
a plurality  of  banks,  it  has  been  found  that  the  competition  has  con- 
tributed to  the  public  accommodation,  there  being  in  all  large  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  towns  rival  firms,  whose  financial  operations 
could  not,  with  propriety,  be  intrusted  to  the  same  house. 

“It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  by  rendering  a great  part 
of  that  capital  more  active  and  productive  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  that  the  most 
judicious  operations  of  banking  can  increase  the  industry  of  the  country.  That  part 
of  his  capital  which  a dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready 
money,  for  answering  occasional  demands,  is  so  much  dead  stock,  which,  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  this  situation,  produces  nothing  either  to  him  or  to  the  country.  The  ju- 
dicious operations  of  banking  enable  hirin  to  convert  this  dead  stock  into  active  and 
productive  stock,  into  materials  to  work  upon,  into  tools  to  work  with,  and  into  pro- 
visions and  substance  to  work  up  into  stock,  which  produces  something  both  to  him- 
wlf  and  his  country. 
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“ The  gold  and  silver  money  which  circulates  in  any  country,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  produce  of  its  land  and  labor  is  annually  circulated  and  distributed  to  the 
proper  consumers,  is,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead 
stock ; it  is  a very  valuable  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  which  produces  nothing 
to  the  country. 

“ The  gold  and  silver  money  which  circulates  in  any  country  may  be  compared  to  * 
highway,  which,  while  it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all  the  com  and  grain  of  die 
country,  produces  itself  not  a single  pile  of  either. 

u Banking,  by  providing,  if  it  may  be  allowed  so  violent  a metaphor,  a sort  of 
Iragon-way  through  the  air,  enables  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were,  a great  part 
of  its  highways  into  pastures  and  cornfields,  and  therebyto  increase  very  considerably 
the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labor.”  — Smith’s  “Wealth  of  Nations.” 

The  credit  given  to  the  circulation  of  country  banker's  notes  roust 
owe  its  maintenance  to  the  spontaneous  confidence  of  the  public  ; for 
credit  is  a consequence,  not  a cause ; the  effect  of  a substance,  not  a 
substance ; ’tis  the  sunshine,  not  the  sun  ; the  quickening  that  gives  life 
to  trade  gives  being  to  the  branches,  and  moisture  to  the  root ; it  is  the 
oil  of  the  wheel,  the  marrow  in  the  bones,  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and 
the  spirit  in  the  heart  of  all  the  negotiations  of  trade,  cash,  and  com* 
merce. 

“ Credit  is  produced  and  grows  insensibly  from  the  firm  and  upright  dealing,  punc- 
tual compliance,  honorable  performances  of  contracts  and  covenants ; in  short,  H is 
the  offspring  of  universal  probity.”  — Vide  “ Essay  on  Credit,”  by  Robert  Harley, 
in  the  13th  Vol.  of  Lord  Somers’s  Collection  of  Tracts  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  credit  of  a banker  passes  current  through  the  medium  of  prom- 
issory notes,  payable  on  demand,  not  only  because  the  public  think 
they  can  receive  money  for  them  when  required,  but  because  of  the 
known  reputation  of  the  banker;  and  no  one  objects  to  receive  such 
notes  or  to  buy  goods  with  them,  fearing  to  have  them  returned,  so  long 
as  the  ability  to  pay  remains  undoubted. 

The  confidence  in  bankers'  notes,  from  their  first  introduction  to  the 
year  1772,  had  received  no  material  check ; but  at  this  period  the  fail* 
ure  of  the  Ayr  Bank  in  Scotland,  accompanied  by  others  of  great  ex* 
tent  in  Holland,  caused  such  notes  to  be  greatly  depreciated  ; and,  had 
not  the  Bank  of  England  assisted  those  bankers  whose  solvency  was 
unquestionable,  the  consequences  both  to  public  and  private  credit  would 
have  been  very  serious. 

The  next  check  to  commercial  credit  arose  from  the  failure  of  a cir- 
culation established  between  Lancashire  and  London,  well  known  in  the 
courts  of  law  as  the  case  of  Gibson  v.  Johnson;  but,  although  the 
amount  was  large,  the  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  failure  were  so 
limited  in  their  effects,  that  it  did  not  produce  any  general  convulsion  in 
the  money  market. 

During  the  interval  between  the  failure  of  the  Ayr  Bank  and  the  dis- 
tress of  1793,  a very  material  change  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 
general  circulation.  Banks  had  been  established  in  almost  every  town 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  larger  towns  rival  establishments 
were  formed.  These  produced  a most  important  and  beneficial  change 
to  the  country  by  increasing  its  circulation ; but,  as  this  was  not  founded 
on  sound  principles,  it  was  liable  to  be  affected  by  any  sudden  shock  or 
panic  given  to  public  or  private  credit ; and  it  not  (infrequently  hap- 
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pened,  that  those  country  banks  whose  principals  were  men  of  large 
property  could  not  stem  the  torrent  of  mistrust,  which  spread  like  a 
contagion,  till  its  consequences  were  incalculable. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  years  1793  and  1797,  the 
banks  of  Newcastle  stopped  payment,  whilst  those  of  Exeter  and  the 
West  of  England  stood  their  ground.  'The  partners  in  the  banks  at 
Newcastle  were  far  more  opulent ; but  their  private  fortunes,  being  in- 
vested, could  not  be  realized  in  time  to  answer  a run  on  the  banks. 
They  allowed  interest  on  their  notes  td  commence  some  months  after 
date,  and  then  become  payable  on  demand,  by  which  means  they  had 
no  time  to  prepare  for  their  discharge.  The  banks  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  contrary,  very  wisely  issued  notes  payable  twenty  days 
after  sight,  with  interest  to  commence  from  the  date  of  the  note,  and 
to  cease  on  the  day  of  acceptance.  This  practice  enabled  the  latter  to 
communicate  with  their  correspondents  in  London,  in  time  to  receive 
that  degree  of  assistance  in  which  they  stood  in  need. 

Another  circumstance  contributed  very  materially  to  produce  the  dis- 
tress in  1793,  which  was  the  sudden  and  unexpected  declaration  of  war. 
Such  an  event  is  usually  preceded  by  some  indication  which  enables  the 
commercial  and  moneyed  men  to  make  preparations.  On  this  occasion 
the  short  notice  rendered  any  preparation  impossible.  The  manufactur- 
ers in  their  distress  applied  to  the  country  bankers  for  relief ; but,  as 
the  want  of  money  became  general,  and  that  want  was  increased  grad- 
ually by  a universal  alarm,  the  country  bankers  required  the  payment 
of  old  debts,  being  utterly  incapable  of  increasing  them,  which  of  course 
brought  their  own  situation  to  the  test. 

We  now  come  to  a period  in  the  history  of  banking  marked  by  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  that  ever  happened  in  this 
country,  namely,  the  stoppage  of  the  issue  of  specie  in  their  customary 
payments  by  the  Bank  of  England.  This  event  we  have  fully  detailed 
in  another  part  of  our  work ; we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  its 
effects  on  country  banking. 

On  Monday,  the  20th  of  February,  1797,  the  whole  of  the  bankers 
in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  suspended  their  issues  of  cash  by  agreement. 
They  were  impelled  to  that  step  by  the  following  circumstances.  The 
preceding  Saturday  being  market  day,  the  farmers,  actuated  by  an  ap- 
prehension of  an  immediate  invasion,  sent  into  Newcastle  the  produce 
of  their  farms,  which  they  sold  at  very  low  prices,  and  immediately 
resorted  to  the  different  banks  to  convert  the  notes  they  had  collected 
into  specie.  This  drain  of  gold  not  subsiding  on  the  Monday,  and  the 
banks,  conceiving  it  to  be  their  duty  to  retain  a sufficient  proportion  of 
cash  to  pay  for  their  issues  to  the  army,  colliers,  and  manufacturers, 
took  the  step  above  mentioned,  and,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing specie  from  the  Bank  of  England,  even  this  partial  payment  was 
suppressed. 

The  following  notice  was  extensively  circulated  through  the  whole 
district : — 

“ Newcastle,  2 Oth  February,  1797. 

“A j the  very  great  demand  for  gold,  which  has  continued  for  some  time  to  be 
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pressed  upon  the  banks  in  this  town,  makes  it  necessary  that  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  specie  should  be  brought  into  the  country, 

“ Messrs.  Ridley,  Waddington,  and  Co., 

“ Messrs.  Surtees,  Purdoe,  and  Co.*  and 
“ Ralph  John  Lambton,  Bulman,  and  Co., 

respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  intend  to  take  immediate  measures  for  that 
purpose ; and  they  earnestly  hope  that  any  further  call  upon  them  for  gold  will  be 
suspended  in  the  mean  time,  till  they  can  obtain  the  supply  adequate  to  the  occasion.” 

A meeting  of  the  wholesale  traders  of  the  town  was  held,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  declaratory  of  the  unabated  confidence  in  the 
banks  of  Newcastle.  Similar  demonstrations  of  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  many  other  banks  were  also  made. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  alarm  in  the  country  continued  to  increase ; 
confidence  in  many  of  the  banks  vanished  ; every  creditor  was  clamor- 
ous for  payment,  which  he  insisted  should  be  in  gold,  and  which  was 
complied  with  until  the  bankers  in  London  were  exhausted. 

At  first  the  Bank  of  England  accommodated  themselves  to  circum- 
stances, and  furnished  large  supplies ; but  unfortunately  the  Bank  direc- 
tors caught  the  plague  or  panic  ; their  nerves  could  not  support  the  daily 
and  constant  demand  for  gold,  and  in  order  to  check  that  demand  they 
curtailed  their  discounts  to  an  amount  never  before  attempted.  This 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
carried,  came  like  an  electric  shock,  placed  every  part  of  the  commu- 
nity in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  finally  ended  in  the  suspension 
of  all  payments  in  cash. 

The  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
consequent  issue  of  one  and  two  pound  notes,  compelled  the  country 
bankers  to  avail  themselves  of  a power  voluntarily  assigned  to  them  ; 
and  by  converting  their  credit  into  an  artificial  capital  they  almost  un- 
consciously became  the  authors  of  great  distress  to  the  community. 
The  temptation  presented  to  the  established  country  banks  to  substitute 
their  own  paper  currency  for  specie,  and  to  supply  farmers,  shop- 
keepers, and  manufacturers  with  their  local  notes  at  a profit,  was  under 
such  circumstances  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

At  the  period  when  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England  took  place,  it  is  calculated  that  there  were  about  280  country 
banks  in  existence ; but,  as  at  that  time  they  were  not  compelled,  as  at 
present,  to  take  out  licenses,  their  number  cannot  be  accurately  stated, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  rapidly  increased  from  1797,  to  the  year 
1813,  by  which  time  they  numbered  upwards  of  900.  It  is  too  much 
the  fashion  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  misery  brought  on  the  com- 
munity by  the  failure  of  country  bankers ; for  it  does  not  appear  that 
such  failures,  or  the  losses  caused  thereby,  have  been  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  in  other  branches  of  commerce.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Re- 
port from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Banks  in 
the  year  1841,  may  be  found  a separate  statement  of  the  number  of  bank- 
rupts in  twelve  manufacturing  counties  and  in  twenty-nine  agricultural 
counties ; and  the  effects  of  the  issues  of  country  notes  on  the  general 
trade  of  the  several  districts  where  those  notes  circulate.  In  the  twelve 
counties  in  England  distinguished  for  commerce  and  manufactures, 
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making  use  principally  of  Bank  of  England  notes  and  bills  of  ex* 
change,  there  were  from  1834  to  1841,  both  inclusive,  5,953  bankrupts 
in  a population  of  6,944,032 ; and  in  the  twenty-nine  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  the  whole  of  North  Wales,  distinguished  for  agriculture  and 
mining,  there  were  in  the  same  period  1,860  bankrupts  in  a population 
of  6,952,209. 

This  view,  however,  limited  as  it  is,  merely  indicates  the  source  of 
truth  ; it  does  not  fully  and  completely  develop  it.  Every  one  of  ordi- 
nary commercial  knowledge  is  aware  that  the  debts  owing  by  bankrupts 
in  manufacturing  districts  amount  to  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of 
debts  owing  by  bankrupts  in  agricultural  and  mining  districts.  A perfect 
analysis  of  the  number  and  amount  of  debts  would  probably  show  a pro- 
portion of  more  than  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  country  issues  and  against 
issues  of  Bank  of  England  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  so  far  as  the  fact 
of  bankruptcy  gives  evidence  of  the  effects  produced  by  various  different 
issues  on  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Bankers  possess,  from  their  peculiar  position,  very  superior  means  of 
distinguishing  the  careful  from  the  improvident  trader;  indeed,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a regular  branch  of  their  professional  experience,  that  they 
should  appreciate  the  credit  of  the  various  traders  within  the  district  of 
their  circulation  ; and  this  sort  of  practical  sagacity  they  cultivate  with 
great  assiduity.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  bankers  to  communicate, 
confidentially,  with  each  other,  touching  the  credit  of  any  individual. 
While  the  transactions  of  country  traders  are  thus  surveyed  by  the  banks 
of  their  respective  districts,  those  of  the  country  banks  themselves  are 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  London  bankers,  their  correspondents,  and 
these  again  are  in  some  degree  controlled  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
■which  restricts,  according  to  its  discretion,  the  credit  with  which  the 
bankers  are  accommodated. 

A series  of  checks  thus  maintained  — though  far  from  establishing  a 
complete  security  against  all  injurious  speculations  — presents  a power- 
fill  obstacle  to  its  progress.  The  system  of  country  banking,  as  prac- 
tised by  men  who  know  their  business,  is  directly  opposed  to  specula- 
tions : the  country  banker  feels,  or  ought  to  feel,  that  it  is  his  interest  to 
discourage  and  prevent  it  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

A banker,  in  his  character  as  trustee  for  others,  should  be  at  all  times 
a man  of  decision,  and  have  a general  knowledge  of  the  respectability 
and  responsibility  of  the  mercantile  community,  especially  of  his  own 
neighborhood.  The  science  of  banking  is  not  intuitive : there  is  no 
golden  road  to  it.  A man  may  be  rich  and  powerful  in  his  ‘neighbor- 
tipod,  and  looked  up  to  as  a man  of  wealth  ; but,  as  the  taking  care  of 
his  own  estate  is  not  banking,  his  character  as  a banker  only  commences 
when  he  has  to  take  care  of,  and  judiciously  employ,  the  moneys  of 
other  people  intrusted  to  him. 

It  is  by  neglecting  to  watch  narrowly  the  operations  of  commercial 
Jpen,  that  bankers  are  too  often  instrumental  in  causing,  not  only  the 
failure  of  their  customers,  but  of  themselves  also.  To  avoid  as  much 
88  possible  this  state  of  things,  a banker  should,  at  the  proper  time,  be 
able  to  negative  the  applications  made  to  him  for  assistance,  and  on  no 
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account  to  allow  feelings  of  personal  nature  to  get  the  better  of  his 
judgment 

Most  bankers  in  the  country  carry  on  their  business  of  borrowing  or 
receiving  money  at  interest,  as  well  as  lending  upon  securities,  and  they 
thereby  form  a connecting  link  in  the  chain  between  the  operative  and 
inoperative  classes  ; they  become  the  debtors  of  the  capitalists  and  the 
creditors  of  the  producers  or  distributers  of  revenue,  and  thus  afford  a 
ready  medium  of  adjustment  between  the  interests  of  these  two  great 
divisions  of  society.  It  is  therefore  the  chief  object  of  his  study,  and 
his  constant  desire,  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  to  search  out  and  to 
make  choice  of  the  most  secure,  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  employ- 
ment of  the  capital  which  is  thus  placed  under  his  charge,  and  for  the 
safety  of  which  he  is  responsible. 

Those  banks  which  issue  notes  are  enabled  to  afford  great  convenience 
to  persons  paying  or  receiving  their  rent ; and  are  generally  of  great 
advantage  to  the  neighborhood  by  rendering  them  occasional  accommo- 
dation. This  could  not  be  done  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  now  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  such  a circulation. 

The  disgraceful  state  of  the  copper  coinage  of  England  about  the 
year  1786  induced  several  of  the  country  bankers  and  private  traders  to 
issue  what  was  usually  designated  “ provincial  halfpence  ” ; these,  in 
some  districts,  totally  supplied  the  place  of  the  coin  of  the  realm.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  very  well  executed,  especially  those  struck  at 
Birmingham.  They  generally  represented  some  remarkable  event  or 
public  building  in  connection  with  the  town  from  whence  they  were 
issued.  The  Canterbury  halfpenny  had  the  Cathedral,  and  the  York 
the  noble  Minster  ; the  Leeds  token  had  the  Cloth  Hall,  &c. 

Striking  emblems  of  that  spirit  of  industry  and  commerce  which  pe- 
culiarly characterizes  the  English  were  displayed  on  these  coins ; one 
payable  at  Ipswich  had  “ May  God  preserve  the  plough  and  sail.”  At 
Newcastle  the  penny  bore  the  following  on  one  side : “ One  penny  token, 
for  public  accomodation  ” ; on  the  reverse,  a bale  of  cotton  surrounded 
by  a wreath,  with  this  inscription : “ Payable  at  the  Cotton  Works,  New- 
castle, one-pound  note  for  240  tokens  1813.  A weaver  is  at  work  upon 
a Haverhill  coin;  reverse,  a plough  and  shuttle.  Ships  in  full  sail 
adorned  the  coins,  and  were  meet  insignia  of  the  trade,  of  Liverpool, 
Yarmouth,  Portsea,  and  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Illustrious  characters  and  men  remarkable  in  British  history  had  their 
effigies  transmitted  to  distant  climes  upon  common  currency,  which  per- 
haps conveyed  the  “ charge  of  fame  ” better  than  expensive  medal- 
lions : they  however  partially  disappeared  when  the  new  copper  coinage 
of  1799  was  issued  by  government ; and  by  the  57th  George  III.  c.  3, 
“ the  issuing  and  circulating  of  pieces  of  copper  money,  or  other  metal 
usually  called  tokens,”  was  prohibited ; and  they  were  entirely  with- 
drawn. 

A considerable  revenue  having  been  raised  by  a stamp  duty  on  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  it  would  naturally  occur  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  promissory  notes  of  a country  banker,  payable  on  de- 
demand, might  fairly  be  subjected  to  a duty,  as  well  as  the  promissory 
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note  of  a merchant  or  other  individual.  Accordingly,  about  the  year 
1791,  a duty  was  imposed  on  the  issues  of  country  banks.  The  prom- 
issory note  of  an  individual  once  paid  may  be  said  to  have  performed 
its  office  ; but  it  is  not  so  with  the  promissory  note  of  a country  banker. 
When  this  is  brought  in  and  paid,  it  is  reissued,  and  becomes  in  fact  a 
new  promissory  note  to  a new  holder.  When  the  attention  of  the  gov* 
eminent  was  called  to  this  subject,  it  was  suggested  that  notes  thus  re- 
issued ought  in  equity  to  be  restamped  ; but  it  was  soon  obvious  that  to 
subject  each  note  to  a fresh  duty  would  not,  from  the  nature  of  banking 
business,  be  possible  ; the  government  therefore  passed  an  act  in  1804 
limiting  the  reissuing  of  all  country  notes  to  three  years  from  that  date. 

The  country  bankers,  even  those  of  the  very  highest  respectability, 
could  not  always  prevent  the  accidental  reissue  of  the  notes  after  the 
legal  period  ; and  persons  who  would  have  shrunk  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  a fraud  on  the  revenue  found  themselves,  in  consequence#of  the 
oversight  of  a clerk,  the  objects  of  a prosecution,  and  subject  to  a very 
high  penalty.  Various  informations  were  from  time  to  time  exhibited 
against  different  banking-houses,  and  fines  to  a large  amotmt  were  re- 
covered. 

The  bankers  at  length  submitted  to  such  tut  increase  of  duty  as  might 
be  considered  equivalent  to  the  advantages  arising  to  the  revenue  from 
the  period  to  which  the  reissuing  of  notes  was  restricted.  In  the  year 
1815  the  duties  upon  country  bank-notes  were  increased,  and  all  notes 
bearing  date  after  that  year  were  allowed  to  be  reissued  as  long  as  the 
parties  thought  fit.  ( Vide  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1819,  on 
the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  p.  407.) 

The  following  scale  of  duties  in  1797  and  1815  will  serve  to  show  the 
great  increase  of  duty  on  promissory  notes  between  these  periods  : — 


1797. 

DUTY. 

1815. 

DUTY. 

£.  £. 

d. 

X. 

s. 

£. 

$. 

8. 

<L 

S not  exceeding  30  . 

. 2 

Not  exceeding 

1 

1 . 

. 0 

5 

30  not  exceeding  50 

3 

1 

1 not  exceeding 

2 

2 

0 

10 

50  not  exceeding  100  . 

. 4 

2 

2 not  exceeding 

5 

5 . 

. 1 

3 

100  not  exceeding  900 

6 

5 

5 not  exceeding 

10 

0 

1 

9 

too  and  upwards 

. 8 

10 

0 not  exceeding 

20 

0 . 

. 2 

0 

20 

0 not  exceeding 

30 

0 

3 

0 

30 

0 not  exceeding 

50 

0 . 

. 5 

0 

50 

0 not  exceeding  100 

0 

8 

6 

Besides  the  stamp  duties  payable  on  notes,  each  individual  or  com- 
pany issuing  notes  must  take  a license  renewable  annually,  the  cost  of 
which  is  £ 30.  This  license  specifies  the  names  and  places  of  abode 
of  the  body  corporate,  person,  or  persons,  in  the  firm  to  whom  it  is 
granted,  the  name  of  such  firm,  the  place  where  the  business  is  carried 
on,  &c.,  and  a separate  license  must  be  taken  out  for  every  town  or 

Elace  where  any  notes  shall  be  issued  by  or  on  account  of  any  banker, 
inless  the  license  granted  to  persons  in  partnership  set  forth  the  names 
and  places  of  abode  of  all  persons  concerned  in  the  partnership,  wheth- 
er their  names  appear  on  the  notes  issued  by  them  or  not,  such  license 
•hall  be  absolutely  void  (55  George  III.  c.  144). 

The  9th  George  IV.  c.  33,  authorized  English  bankers,  not  in  the 
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city  of  London,  or  within  three  miles  thereof,  to  issue  promissory  notes, 
and  to  draw  and  issue  bills  of  exchange,  on  unstamped  paper,  for  any 
sum  of  £ 5 or  upwards,  expressed  to  be  payable  to  the  bearer  on  de- 
mand or  to  order,  at  any  period  not  exceeding  twenty-one  days  after 
date,  upon  obtaining  licenses  costing  £ 30 ; provided  such  bills  of  ex- 
change be  drawn  upon  bankers  in  London,  Westminster,  or  Southwark, 
or  provided  such  bills  be  drawn  by  any  banker  or  bankers  at  the  place 
where  he  or  they  shall  be  licensed  to  issue  unstamped  notes  and  bills 
upon  himself  or  themselves,  or  his  or  their  copartner  or  copartners,  pay- 
able at  any  other  place  where  such  banker  or  bankers  shall  be  licensed 
to  issue  such  notes  and  bills.  Bankers  having  such  licenses  are  to  give 
security  by  bond  that  they  will  keep  a true  account  of  all  promissory 
notes  and  bills  so  issued,  and  account  for  the  duties  on  them  at  the  rate 
of  3s.  6 d.  for  every  £ 100,  and  also  for  the  fractional  parts  of  £ 100, 
of  the  average  amount  of  such  notes  and  bills  in  circulation. 

Persons  post-dating  unstamped  notes  or  bills  shall  for  every  such  of- 
fence forfeit  the  sum  of  ;£100. 

The  act  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  William  IV.  c.  83,  directs  that  all  per- 
sons or  associations  carrying  on  banking  business,  and  issuing  promis- 
sory notes  payable  on  demand,  shall  keep  weekly  accounts  of  their 
issues,  and  shall  within  a month  of  each  of  the  quarters  ending  with  the 
1st  of  April,  1st  of  July,  1st  of  October,  and  1st  of  January,  make  up 
from  the  weekly  accounts  an  average  account,  verified  on  oath,  of  their 
issues  during  the  preceding  quarter,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Stamp-Office  in  London.  The  penalty  for  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
make  and  transmit  such  account,  £ 500  on  the  corporation,  company, 
person,  or  persons  issuing  the  notes,  and  £ 100  on  the  secretary  so  of- 
fending. The  wilful  sending  a false  return  to  be  punished  as  peijury. 

Previous  to  the  year  1774,  there  was  no  legislative  restriction  to  the 
Issue  of  small  notes,  which  were  circulated  freely  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  more  especially  in  the  northern  counties.  In  the  15th 
George  III.  an  act  was  passed,  “ to  restrain  the  negotiation  of  promissory 
notes  and  inland  bills  of  exchange  for  any  sum  less  than  twenty  shil- 
lings ” ; and  in  the  17th  of  the  same  reign,  another  act  was  passed 
“ for  further  restraining  the  negotiation  of  promissory  notes  and  inland 
bills  of  exchange  for  any  sum  less  than  five  pounds  ” ; which  acts  were 
in  the  27th  of  the  same  reign  made  perpetual. 

By  the  37th  of  the  same  reign  the  said  last  recited  act,  so  far  as  the 
same  related  to  the  making  void  of  promissory  notes,  drafts,  or  under- 
takings in  writing  payable  on  demand  to  the  bearer  thereof,  for  any  sum 
less  than  the  sum  of  five  pounds  in  the  whole,  was  suspended  until  the 
1st  day  of  May  then  next  ensuing,  which  suspension  was  by  several 
subsequent  acts  continued  until  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act ; and  on  the  22d  of  July,  1822,  the  regulations  as 
to  the  issuing  of  notes  under  the  value  of  five  pounds  were  further  con- 
tinued until  the  5th  of  January,  1833. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  regarded  the  issue  by  country 
banks  of  one-pound  notes,  which  were  issued  by  them  in  their  respective 
districts,  as  the  trade  of  those  districts  required  keeping  in  mind  the 
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period  when,  according  to  the  act  of  Parliament,  they  were  to  be  no 
longer  negotiated. 

But  in  February,  1826,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  announced  it  to  be 
their  intention  to  shorten  the  period  for  issuing  one-pound  notes,  from 
1833  to  1829.  Those  country  bankers  who  had  not  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  stamps  by  them  to  keep  up  their  issues  until  1829,  applied  to  the 
Stamp  Office  for  a needful  supply ; but,  to  their  astonishment,  they 
were  informed  that,  by  an  official  letter  addressed  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps,  they  were  forbidden  to  issue  any  stamps  for  one-pound  notes 
to  any  country  banker  whatever.  This  step  was  not  only  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  but  was  a breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

At  this  period,  which  was  immediately  after  the  great  panic,  country 
banks  possessed  of  the  most  ample  funds  in  Bank  of  England  notes  ap- 
plied, through  their  London  agents,  to  the  Bank  for  gold  in  exchange  for 
them,  and  were  informed  that  the  directors  had  not  gold  enough  to  take 
diem  up.  At  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  Bank  of  England  notes, 
though  freely  circulating  throughout  the  country,  were  not  a legal  ten - 
der.  (Bank-notes  were  first  made  a legal  tender  by  3 and  4 Will.  IV. 
cap.  93.)  The  country  bankers  therefore  exercised  the  greatest  forbear- 
ance towards  the  Bank  of  England  in  taking  their  notes  instead  of  gold, 
which  they  were  entitled  to  demand,  because  the  law  required  the  Bank 
directors,  in  common  with  all  other  issuers  of  paper  money,  to  pay  all 
their  notes  in  gold. 

The  general  utility  of  provincial  banks  of  issue  is  reduced  to  this  sim- 
ple proposition,  — whether,  from  past  experience,  the  country,  in  the 
enlarged  state  of  its  commerce,  could  be  sufficiently  provided  with  bills 
and  discounts  without  their  assistance.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  government  would  have  acted  wisely  had  they  only  regulated  the 
small-note  circulation  of  England,  instead  of  prohibiting  it  altogether. 

The  government  broadly  charged  the  English  bankers  with  causing 
the  panic ; but  it  is  now  evident  the  bankers  had  only  their  share  in 
bringing  to  a crisis  that  period  of  false  prosperity.  Almost  all  persons 
in  business,  merchants  as  well  as  bankers,  overtraded  at  that  time,  and 
it  is  unjust  to  charge  upon  one  class  of  the  community  exclusively  what 
really  belongs  in  part  to  every  class,  not  excepting  the  government 
itself. 

The  consequences  of  sudden  panics  in  the  mercantile  world  cannot  be 
■treasured ; they  baffle  all  ordinary  calculations.  At  such  periods,  the 
means  of  a banker  being  diminished,  he  must  of  necessity  contract  the 
amount  of  his  accommodation ; for,  those  who  lent  him  money  hav- 
mg  withdrawn  their  cash  balances,  the  persons  to  whom  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  lend  it  can  no  longer  have  it.  (Huskisson  on  Depre- 
ciation.) 

Hence  the  minds  of  such  bankers  must  at  all  times  be  subject  to  more 
or  less  anxiety,  and  their  proceedings  in  consequence  be  timid  and  fluc- 
tuating. Their  personal  alarms  cause  them  in  times  of  difficulty  to 
abridge  or  withhold  that  accommodation  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  affording  to  their  customers ; and  this  not  only  ruins  the  credit 
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of  the  traders  who  were  led  to  speculate  upon  the  expectation  that  the 
assistance  would  be  continued,  but  augments  and  prolongs  the  public 
distrust. 

Many  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  old  system  of  country  banking  are 
fairly  chargeable  upon  the  government,  who  invariably  refused  to  allow 
the  adoption  of  a sounder  system  through  the  instrumentality  of  extend* 
ed  partnerships.  Besides  which,  the  government  itself  existed  upon 
credit.  Its  expensive  wars  compelled  it  to  issue  millions  of  promissory 
notes  called  Exchequer  bills,  which,  instead  of  paying  at  maturity,  they 
funded ; thus  creating  places  and  appointments  for  a legion  of  commis- 
sioners, comptrollers,  inspectors,  receivers,  accountants,  dzc.,  with  their 
assistants,  deputies,  clerks,  &c. 

There  was  this  difference,  however,  between  a government  bill  and  a 
banker's  note ; the  one  had  to  perform  his  promise  by  paying  the  mon- 
ey, whilst  the  government  for  upwards  of  a century  has  gone  on  borrow- 
ing and  increasing  its  debt,  until  the  amount  has  almost  reached  that 
point  when  (like  the  peddler  who  day  after  day  added  another  and  an- 
other pound  to  his  ass's  load,  and  at  last  broke  his  back)  the  country 
may  sink  under  it. 

The  following  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the  good  effects  of  a judi- 
cious issue  of  paper  money,  the  free  circulation  of  which  no  hobgoblins 
like  panics  were  permitted  to  check. 

In  or  about  the  year  1821,  the  authorities  of  Guernsey  determined  to 
build  a new  meat  market,  at  the  cost  of  £ 4,000 ; but,  as  they  had  not 
got  the  money,  and  were  averse  to  borrowing  it  at  a high  rate  of  inter- 
est, they  determined  to  issue  four  thousand  one-pound  notes  bearing  no 
interest.  The  contractor,  at  dates  agreed  upon,  received  these  notes  in 
payment  of  his  claim.  With  them  he  paid  wages  and  what  he  owed  for 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building ; and,  as  these  notes 
were  sanctioned  by  a vote  of  the  states  who  constituted  the  Parliament 
of  the  island,  they  obtained  free  circulation. 

When  the  market  was  completed  it  consisted  of  eighty  shops,  which 
shops  were  let  at  a rental  of  £ 5 per  annum  each,  thus  yielding  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  £ 400. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  notice  was  given  to  all  persons 
holding  market  notes  numbered  from  one  to  four  hundred,  both  inclu- 
sive, to  bring  them  before  the  president  of  the  states  and  the  committee 
of  the  meat  market.  Then,  with  the  £ 400  received  from  the  butchers 
for  the  first  year's  rent,  the  first  batch  of  notes  was  cancelled,  the  notes 
being  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the  president  and  the  committee. 

Thus,  in  ten  years,  all  the  notes  so  issued  were  cancelled,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  island  were  left  in  possession  of  the  building  and 
rental  in  perpetuity,  without  its  having  cost  one  shilling  to  any  indi- 
vidual. Such  is  the  power  of  credit,  presenting  as  it  does  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  of  calling  into  action  the  resources  and  energies  of  a 
people  by  giving  immediate  and  full  employment  to  labor,  the  source  of 
all  wealth. 

In  the  year  1818,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
Parliament  that  country  bankers  should  make  special  deposits  in  the 
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Bank  of  England  for  their  small-note  circulation.  This  proposition  en- 
countered very  considerable  opposition,  and  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
star-chamber  proceeding ; or,  as  the  bankers  expressed  themselves,  44  it 
vas  a dangerous  precedent,  capable  of  being  urged  as  a vindication  of 
future  measures  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  calculated  to  overturn  the 
whole  system  of  individual  responsibility  and  free  commerce.”  The 
attempt  was  ultimately  abandoned  by  the  minister ; but  the  impression 
which  was  abroad,  44  that  government  had  seen  good  reason  for  calling 
for  such  special  security,”  soon  proved  itself,  in  the  diminution  of  the 
business  of  country  bankers,  their  circulation,  and  deposits. 

Should  Parliament,  at  any  future  time,  decide  on  requiring  country 
bankers  to  give  security  for  their  issues,  we  apprehend  it  will  be  no  easy 
task  to  fix  of  what  description  of  property  the  security  should  consist. 
Many  persons  argue,  that  all  bankers  who  issue  notes  should  be  required 
to  deposit  funded  property,  others  landed  property,  &c.  Both  these  are 
open  to  objections,  and  more  particularly  the  first ; for,  supposing  a 
banker  who  is  possessed  of  £ 50,000  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  is 
desirous  of  giving  the  proposed  security,  and  tenders  the  stock  as  such 
security,  for  what  portion  of  the  £ 50,000  would  he  be  permitted  to  issue 
notes  ? If  for  less  than  the  amount  the  stock  would  fetch  on  the  day  he 
makes  the  application,  it  would  be  manifest  injustice  to  require  of  him  a 
deposit  more  valuable  than  the  consideration  given  for  that  deposit ; and 
if  for  the  full  amount,  then,  in  that  case,  the  public  might  still  be  losers ; 
for,  the  price  of  his  stock  being  dependent  upon  so  many  contingent  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  has  no  control,  it  might,  in  the  event  of  his 
insolvency,  be,  by  some  political  convulsion,  in  a few  years  reduced  to 
one  half  its  original  cost ; for  what  has  been  may  be  again.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  there  would  be  only  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  in  the  hands  of 
government  to  pay  the  notes  of  the  insolvent  banker. 

The  security  of  land,  though  not  subject  to  the  same  convulsions  as 
the  stocks,  is,  to  some  extent,  objectionable ; for  investing  money  in 
landed  property  of  any  kind  is  considered  an  illegitimate  mode  of  bank- 
ing, and  is  never  had  recourse  to  by  any  one  who  knows  his  business ; 
therefore  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  many  bankers  possessed  of  landed 
property,  in  their  own  right,  sufficient  to  cover  their  issues.  Yet,  with 
•11  these  disadvantages,  land  is  unquestionably  the  solid  foundation  of  all 
rocurity,  and,  in  one  sense,  unchangeable,  for  it  can  never  increase  or 
diminish  in  quantity ; yet  those  who  boast  of  the  extent  of  their  land  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  people  to  be  employed 
in  cultivating  it,  have  the  shadow  without  the  substance,  for  nil  sine 

The  considerations  alleged  by  the  friends  of  the  country  bankers  for 
the  reissue  of  small  notes  may  be  condensed  as  follows : — 

1.  Notes  of  one  and  two  pounds  are  currency  for  petty  payments  or  purchases,  not 
tor  speculation  in  buying  or  selling. 

1 There  was  no  speculation  of  consequence  in  com  or  other  agricultural  produce 
wing  1824  and  1825 ; they  were  almost  the  only  articles  exempt  from  the  mania  of 
las  day. 

8.  Country  bankers  cannot,  as  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  informed  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  of  1832,  maintain  a larger  issue  of  notes  than  the  requirements  of  their 
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diitricts ; they  issne  only  on  demand,  and  the  extent  of  the  demand  depends  on  the 
prices  current  in  their  neighborhood  at  the  time. 

4.  Excitement  and  speculation  may  be  carried  to  a great  extent  in  countries  devoid 
of  small  notes,  and  even,  in  some  measure,  of  bank  paper.  Witness  the  case  of  France 
in  1830.  At  that  time  credit  was  so  extended,  and  bill  transactions  had  been  so  mul- 
tiplied, in  France,  that  the  reaction  in  trade  consequent  on  the  troubles  in  Paris  and 
Brussels  was  most  serious,  and  of  very  long  duration,  hardly  inferior  to  that  in  Eng* 
land  in  1836. 

These,  and  numerous  other  considerations,  were  not  of  sufficient  force 
to  induce  the  government  to  alter  its  determination,  and  the  result  has 
proved  that  a much  less  number  of  country  bankers  failed  when  the 
small*note  circulation  was  stopped  than  was  expected.  • 

During  the  period  when  one-pound  notes  were  in  circulation  through- 
out the  country,  there  was  a regularly  organized  gang  of  London  thieves, 
who  directed  their  especial  attention  to  the  robbery  of  bankers'  parcels. 
They  had  their  secret  agents  in  all  directions,  especially  lurking  about 
banking-houses,  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  clerks  and  porters. 
Their  exploits  were  sometimes  of  a very  singular  character ; a few  of 
which  we  will  now  proceed  to  relate. 

When  the  amount  of  country  notes  paid  by  the  London  agent  had 
accumulated  to  an  extent  so  as  to  require  their  being  returned  into  the 
country  for  reissuing,  it  was  customary  to  send  them  by  some  friend 
of  the  banker  leaving  London,  or,  what  was  no  uncommon  thing,  by  the 
banker  himself,  who  would  come  to  town  expressly  for  that  purpose. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  a country  banker  had  obtained  from  his  Lon- 
don agent  a large  parcel  of  his  notes,  amounting  to  several  thousand 
pounds,  and,  having  taken  two  inside  places  in  the  mail,  as  a precau- 
tionary measure,  and  as  a further  security  deposited  his  parcel  in  the 
seat,  to  which  there  was  a lock  and  key,  and  having  locked  the  same,  he 
naturally  considered  all  was  safe.  Two  very  agreeable  and  gentlemanly 
men  got  into  the  mail,  and  were  fellow-travellers  with  the  banker.  On 
the  coach  arriving  at  the  town  where  the  passengers  usually  supped,  the 
two  gentlemen  got  out  and  invited  the  banker  to  do  the  same,  which, 
however,  he  declined.  They  had  not  been  in  the  house  more  than  a 
few  minutes,  when  one  of  them  returned  to  the  coach,  and  in  rather  a 
hurried,  yet  pressing  manner,  said,  “ You  had  better  come  to  supper, 
Sir ; there  is  a fine  roast  fowl  just  front  the  spit,  and  if  you  do  not  come 
directly,  it  will  be  all  gone.  It  is  a cold  night,"  he  added,  "and  a sup- 
per like  the  one  now  on  the  table  will  be  quite  refreshing.”  Our  friend 
the  banker  could  not  resist  the  touching  appeal  to  the  roast  fowl,  so  he 
accompanied  his  polite  fellow-traveller  into  the  supper-room,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that,  as  he  had  got  the  key  of  the  seat,  all  was  right.  They  all 
three  partook  of  the  supper ; and  on  resuming  their  seats  only  one  oi  the 
gentlemen  returned  to  the  coach.  On  the  banker  noticing  this,  and  ob- 
serving, “ I thought  he  said  he  was  going  all  the  way  with  you."  “ Yes; 
so  he  was,  but  has  altered  his  mind,"  was  the  only  reply  the  banker  ob- 
tained. At  the  next  stage  this  gentleman  also  left,  wishing  the  banker 
a pleasant  ride. 

On  the  banker  being  left  alone  in  the  coach,  he  began  to  make  reflec- 
tions as  to  his  late  companions ; but,  from  their  very  gentlemanly  de- 
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meanor,  no  suspicion  ever  crossed  his  mind  that  they  were  a part  of  the 
London  gang  who  had  been  ordered,  at  a moment’s  notice,  to  go  by  the 
mail  to  assist  in  an  indirect  manner  to  rob  him  ; and  not  until  he  had 
arrived  at  his  journey’s  end  did  he  discover,  to  his  utter  amazement,  that 
the  lid  of  the  seat  had  been  forced,  and  the  parcel  of  notes  abstracted. 

It  appears  that  the  movements  of  the  banker,  while  in  London,  were 
strictly  watched  by  one  of  the  gang;  and,  on  ascertaining  at  the  hotel 
when  and  how  the  banker  proposed  to  leave  town,  two  individuals  hav- 
ing the  manners  and  address  of  gentlemen  were  selected  to  accompany 
him  to  lull  suspicion,  whilst  others  of  the  gang  were,  during  supper,  en- 
gaged in  abstracting  the  parcel.  The  result  was  a compromise  between 
the  thieves  and  the  banker ; and  the  manner  in  which  these  affairs  usu- 
ally “came  off”  would,  in  these  days  of  improved  police,  be  hardly 
credited.  The  parties  robbed  usually  received  a letter  from  a solicitor, 
— for  the  gang  had  a professional  adviser  specially  retained  by  them, — 
informing  them  that  a client  of  his  had  instructed  him  to  write,  and  in 

the  case  before  us  to  say,  that,  if  Mr. was  willing  to  give  one 

thousand  pounds,  the  parcel  of  notes  stolen  from  him  would  be  returned 
intact.  If  the  %money  terms  were  agreed  on,  then  the  modus  operandi 
was  arranged,  and  this  was  effected  somewhat  after  the  following  man- 
ner. The  banker  was  desired  to  be  at  a certain  house  at  a certain  time 
afon$,  and  to  ask  no  questions ; and  should  any  one  accompany  him,  the 
door  would  not  be  opened.  On  his  entering  he  was  ushered  into  a room 
with  a partition  in  the  middle,  having  two  apertures  ; in  the  one  he  was 
desired  by  a voice  from  behind  to  place  his  one  thousand  pounds,  — but 
usually  guineas,  to  prevent  any  trace,  — and  the  parcel  would  come  out 
at  the  other;  which  pantomime  having  both  in  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
instructions  been  performed,  the  banker  would  retire  with  his  parcel  of 
notes,  the  amount  of  which  was  invariably  found  correct,  and  the  thieves 
would  betake  themselves  whither  they  listed  to  share  the  spoil. 

On  another  occasion,  the  thieves  succeeded  in  abstracting  a banker’s 
parcel  in  the  following  ingenious  manner.  A country  banker,  who  had 
the  charge  of  a large  amount  of  notes  made  up  in  a brown  paper  parcel, 
was  one  evening  about  to  step  into  a hackney-coach  (cabs  were  not  then 
in  fashion).  The  porter  at  the  inn  had  placed  his  luggage  in  the  coach, 
together  with  the  brown  paper  parcel  containing  his  bank-notes,  and  just 
as  he  was  stepping  into  the  coach  he  was  accosted  by  a well-dressed  and 
gentlemanly-looking  man  as  follows : 44 1 beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  is 

not  your  name  Mr. , of ? ” The  banker  replied  in  the 

affirmative.  44  Allow  me,  Sir,”  said  the  stranger,  in  the  politest  manner 
possible,  44  to  ask  after  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Walker,  of  your  town,  who 
has  been  for  some  time  laid  up.”  The  banker,  not  suspecting  the  least 
tick,  replied,  44 1 am  glad  to  inform  you,  Sir,  that  your  friend,  Mr. 
Walker,  whom  I have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  intimately,  is  getting  on 
very  well,  and  the  doctor  has  pronounced  him  to  be  out  of  danger ; w'ho 
shall  I say  inquired  after  him  ? ” The  stranger  gave  him  his  card,  and, 
touching  his  hat,  at  the  same  time  thanking  him  for  his  information, 
wished  him  a pleasant  journey,  and  walked  leisurely  away.  Whilst  this 
conversation  was  going  on,  the  coachman,  who  stood  at  first  with  the 
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coach-door  open,  shut  it,  and  on  the  stranger  retiring  opened  it  to  admit 
the  banker ; but  to  his  utter  astonishment  the  parcel  of  notes,  which  but 
a minute  before  he  had  seen  placed  in  the  coach,  was  gone.  It  appears 
that,  while  the  banker  was  held  in  conversation  by  the  well-dressed  man 
on  one  side  of  the  coach,  the  other  door  was  quietly  opened  by  his  com- 
panion, who  had  sufficient  time  to  seize  the  parcel  and  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  pursuit.  The  well-dressed  stranger  was  easily  overtaken,  and 
brought  back,  and  taken  before  a magistrate ; but,  although  it  was  in 
evidenoe  that  he  was  one  of  the  swell-mob,  no  charge  could  be  sub- 
stantiated against  him.  This  robbery  was  also  compromised  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  following  is  a description  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  as 
furnished  by  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day : — 

“John  is  a man  possessing  considerable  talent  and  ingenuity,  which  have 

enabled  him  for  many  years  to  commit  offences  without  detection ; and,  indeed,  so  dis- 
creetly has  he  uniformly  conducted  himself,  that  those  most  intimate  with  him  never 
suspected  from  whence  he  derived  his  pecuniary  resources.  These  were  only  known 
to  his  employers,  who  were  too  deeply  interested  in  keeping  the  secret  ever  to  disclose 

it  to  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  address  and  appearance  of  a gentleman, is 

acquainted  with  die  genealogy  of  most  families  of  distinction,  their  residences,  estates, 
ft c. ; and,  being  capable  of  conversing  with  ease  and  elegance  on  most  topics,  can 
readily  impose  himself  on  any  company  as  a man  of  consequence.’' 

In  Lancashire  it  has  been  almost  a universal  custom  for  many  years 
past  to  use  Bank  of  England  notes  instead  of  country  notes,  so  that 
there  are  few  banks  of  issue  in  that  county.  A banker  at  Liverpool, 
during  the  period  when  the  one  and  two  pound  notes  were  in  circulation, 
was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  all  such  notes  as  were  too  dirty  and  torn 
to  circulate  ; but  he  would  only  give  19s.  6 d.  for  20s.  notes,  and  when 
much  defaced  even  less  than  that.  He  usually  collected  about  £ 1,000 
per  week,  and  sent  up  to  London  every  fortnight  a box  containing  about 
£ 2,000 ; and  in  order  to  save  the  postage,  which  in  those  days  was  a 
considerable  item  in  a banker's  expenditure,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
deceive  tho  fraternity  of  London  thieves,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  direct- 
ing the  box  to  a chemist  in  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street;  and,  as  a 
further  deception,  in  addition  to  the  address,  the  words  “ Spanish  juice  " 
were  written  on  the  lid  of  the  box  in  legible  characters. 

He  always  advised  his  London  correspondent  whenever  he  sent  such 
a box ; and  the  chemist  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  aware  of  its  con- 
tents, and  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  therefore  without  hesitation 
handed  it  over  to  the  banker's  clerk  who  invariably  called  for  it. 

One  Monday  morning,  however,  the  box  certainly  arrived,  but  on 
opening  it,  instead  of  the  usual  quantity  of  bank-notes  being  found  in- 
closed, it  contained  nothing  but  shavings.  On  inquiry,  it  turned  out 
that  the  box  arrived  safe  at  the  inn  in  London  on  the  Sunday  night, 
and  was  as  usual  placed  together  with  other  parcels  by  the  same  con- 
veyance in  a room  which  was  ostensibly  guarded  by  a watchman.  It 
was  supposed  that  during  the  temporary  absence  of  this  vigilant  func- 
tionary some  one  got  into  the  room  and  abstracted  the  contents  of  the 
box,  and  substituted  the  shavings  found  therein. 

The  banker  on  this  occasion  never  recovered  any  portion  of  the  lost 
notes,  and  when  his  loss  became  known  the  usual  consequences  fol- 
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lowed ; namely,  a run  upon  him,  against  which  he  struggled  for  some 
time,  but  at  last  suspended  his  payments.  A few  years  afterwards  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  thieves  on  this  occasion  was  discovered  by  a man 
who,  having  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for  housebreaking,  con* 
fessed  the  manner  in  which  the  robbery  was  effected.  It  turned  out,  as 
was  suspected,  that  one  of  the  myrmidons  of  the  gang,  whose  business 
it  was  to  perambulate  Lombard  Street  daily,  reported  to  his  principals 
that  he  had  observed  on  several  occasions,  but  always  on  a Monday 
morning,  that  a clerk  from  a certain  banking-house  went  over  to  the 
chemist  and  returned  with  a box.  To  trace  this  box  was  no  difficult 
matter ; hence  the  abstraction  of  its  contents  with,  as  he  asserted,  the 
connivance  of  the  watchman  ; but  this  discovery  was  but  a poor  satis- 
faction for  the  banker,  whose  ruin,  as  we  have  before  stated,  was  the 
consequence. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1825,  and  during  the 'panic,  a clerk  was 
despatched  from  a house  in  Lombard  Street  with  £ 10,000  in  one-pound 
Bank  of  England  notes  for  the  relief  of  a country  banker  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk. 

The  clerk  travelled  by  the  mail-coach,  and  took  the  notes  made  up 
into  a parcel  in  a blue  bag.  On  leaving  London  there  was  no  other 
passenger  in  the  coach,  and  he  began  to  congratulate  himself  on  his 
good  fortune  in  being  alone  with  so  large  * and  valuable  a parcel. 

His  joy  on  this  account  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  for  on  the 
coach  arriving  at  Stratford  two  men,  muffled  up  in  great  coats,  got  into 
the  coach.  On  their  entering,  the  clerk  took  the  parcel,  which  he  had 
previously  deposited  on  the  seat,  and  placed  it  on  his  lap.  Thu  move- 
ment was  observed  by  the  men,  who  soon  began  to  whisper  to  each 
other.  The  clerk  did  not  like  either  their  appearance  or  their  manner ; 
hut  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  no  fear  of  them  he  pretended  to  be 
merry,  by  humming  several  tunes. 

At  last  one  of  the  men,  addressing  the  clerk,  said,  “ You  are  very 
fond  of  singing,  I find ; but  why  don't  you  put  your  parcel  on  the  seat  f 
there  is  room  enough.  It  must  surely  be  very  valuable,  or  you  would 
not  hug  it  in  the  way  you  do.” 

This  advice  was,  however,  declined  by  the  clerk,  who  said  he  expe- 
rienced no  inconvenience ; but,  although  he  felt  no  inconvenience  from 
the  weight  of  the  parcel,  the  horrible  thought  came  across  his  mind  that 
the  two  men  were  thieves,  and  that  they  intended  to  strangle  him,  and 
then  seize  on  his  parcel ; and  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  the 
tenor  of  the  remarks  interchanged  between  them,  the  whole  of  which 
were  directed  to  him  and  his  parcel ; and,  although  carried  on  in  an 
undertone,  his  ear  caught  the  following  words  of  one  of  them,  in  reply 
to  an  observation  of  the  other  : “ Not  yet ; wait  till  we  get  out  of  Brain- 
tree.” 

On  arriving  at  that  place,  the  clerk  felt  that  he  could  proceed  no  fur- 
ther in  such  company ; he  therefore,  on  their  stopping  to  change  horses, 


* One  million  of  one-pound  notes  would,  if  placed  one  upon  another,  reach  about 
100  feet  higher  than  the  Monument,  which  is  390  feet  in  height. 
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jumped  out  of  the  coach,  and  took  the  guard  aside,  requesting  he  would 
take  him  to  the  banker  in  the  town.  This  the  guard  said  he  could  not 
do ; but  on  perceiving  the  excitement  and  agitation  of  the  clerk,  and 
understanding  that  the  parcel  he  carried  was  df  considerable  value,  he 
consented  to  accompany  him  to  the  banker,  who  he  found  had  retired  to 
bed  ; but  he  soon  made  his  appearance  by  opening  the  door,  when  the 
clerk  flung  the  parcel  into  his  arms,  exclaiming,  u Thank  God,  it  is 
safe  ! ” and  immediately  fell  at  his  feet  in  a fainting  fit. 

This  singular  scene  took  the  banker  quite  by  surprise.  He  had  no 
means  of  unravelling  it;  the  guard  of  the  mail  had  left  the  town,  and 
the  only  party  who  could  throw  any  light  upon  it  lay  at  his  feet  in  a 
swoon.  However,  he  soon  procured  aid,  and  with  some  restoratives  the 
dormant  faculties  of  the  clerk  were  reanimated,  when  he  explained  to 
the  banker  the  cause  of  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance. 

The  banker  locked  up  the  parcel,  and,  having  made  up  a bed  for  the 
clerk,  he  was  able,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  proceed  by  poet- 
chaise  to  his  destination,  accompanied  by  the  banker  as  an  escort 

On  subsequent  inquiries  being  made  of  the  guard  of  the  mail,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  two  men,  whose  appearance  had  also  excited  his  suspi- 
cions, were  entirely  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  country ; and,  although 
their  places  were  booked  in  London  by  another  party  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance, they  both  left  the  coach  about  three  miles  from  Braintree,  not 
stopping  at  any  house,  or  even  a village.  On  alighting  they  swore 
dreadfully  at  the  guard,  and  walked  away ; it  was  then  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

The  following  attempt  to  ruin  a country  banker,  by  compelling  him  to 
stop  payment,  was  actually  put  into  practice  some  years  ago.  It  is 
marked  by  such  diabolical  wickedness,  that,  although  the  principal  actor 
has  been  removed  by  death,  it  should  be  recorded,  if  only  to  show  to 
what  a pitch  the  spirit  of  revenge  will  impel  a human  being. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Company,  its 

founder  was  appointed  manager ; and  after  the  concern  had  been  a few 
years  in  existence  the  conduct  of  this  person  was  such  as  to  call  forth 
some  severe  remarks  from  the  directors,  and  especially  the  chairman, 

who  was  a banker  in  the  town  of ; in  short,  to  such  an  extent 

had  his  misconduct  been  carried,  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  body  of  shareholders,  that  he  should 
be  requested  to  resign,  or  he  would  be  dismissed.  The  duty  of  convey- 
ing the  decision  of  die  board  devolved  upon  the  chairman,  who,  in  con- 
clusion, told  him  that  on  a given  day  he  would  call  at  the  office  and  re- 
ceive from  Mr.  B , the  manager,  the  books,  securities,  and  moneys 

belonging  to  the  company  then  in  his  possession. 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  chairman,  with  two  directors, 

called  at  the  office,  where  they  found  Mr.  B and  his  son,  a young 

man,  with  a brace  of  pistols,  sitting  on  a box  which  contained  the  securi- 
ties, &c.,  belonging  to  the  company.  The  young  man  was  ordered  by 
the  father  to  shoot  the  first  person  that  molested  or  attempted  to  move 
him  from  his  seat.  This  hostile  reception,  so  unlooked  for  and  unusual, 
astonished  the  chairman  and  directors,  who  accordingly  retired  to  decide 
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upon  what  steps  it  would,  under  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  be 
desirable  to  take.  On  their  leaving  the  premises,  the  manager  called  in 
twelve  men,  and  told  them  he  wanted  them  to  walk  in  procession  to 

Messrs. , the  bankers,  and  he  would  march  at  their  head. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  state,  that  with  the  funds  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany in  the  hands  of  the  manager  he  had,  since  the  day  he  received  no- 
tice of  the  termination  of  his  appointment,  been  engaged  in  exchanging 
such  money  for  the  banker’s  notes,  by  which  means  he  had  accumulated 
several  thousand  pounds.  The  notes  so  collected  he  had  attached  to 
large  sheets  of  paper,  and  then  pasted  them  on  twelve  boards  like  plac- 
ards; one  he  carried  himself,  with  these  words  in  large  characters:  — 

44  Going  to  Messrs. ’s  bank  to  demand  payment.”  Each  man 

carried  one,  and  they  marched  in  single  file  to  the  bank.  On  entering 
the  house  he  demanded  instant  payment  in  gold ; the  clerks  were  taken 
by  surprise  ; they  had  not  so  much  gold  in  the  bank ; but  they  said  they 
could  in  a very  little  time  collect  from  the  neighboring  banks  the  requi- 
site amount ; but  no,  this  would  not  suit  the  manager ; it  was  just  the 
answer  he  expected.  He  replied,  44  These  notes  are  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand  ; I now  demand  instant  payment,  or  I shall  proclaim  your 
bank  as  having  failed.” 

The  clerks  entreated  a few  hours’  indulgence,  but  he  was  inexorable ; 
he  would  not  give  a minute,  and  turning  to  his  men  he  said,  44  Now,  my 
boys,  shoulder  your  placards  ” ; at  the  same  time  taking  from  his  pocket 
a printed  paper,  with  which  he  had  come  provided,  he  pasted  it  over  the 
one  he  had  carried  himself,  and  again  headed  the  procession.  This  sec- 
ond placard  announced  that  44  Messrs. had  suspended  their  pay- 

ments,” and  in  this  manner  he  marched  through  the  principal  streets,  to 
the  utter  amazement  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  those  who  had  trans- 
actions with  the  bank,  or  who  held  any  of  its  notes.  The  result  was  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  — the  bank  failed.  The  object  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  assurance  company  had  been  gained ; he  surrendered  his 
appointment  and  left  the  town. 

The  end  of  this  man,  although  terrible,  was  not  so  bad  as  he  deserved. 
He  died,  w*e  have  been  told,  in  the  Fleet  prison,  placed  there  by  the  very 
son  who  ha <1,  perhaps  unwillingly,  aided  him  in  his  former  wicked  career. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  great  importance  which  was  at  one  period 
attached  to  the  term  country  banker,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which 
every  one  was  held  to  whom  that  term  was  applied,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  relate  the  following  circumstance. 

Some  years  ago,  a young  woman  of  shabby-genteel  appearance  was 
taken  before  a metropolitan  magistrate  for  vagrancy.  The  constable 
^ported  that  he  detected  her  in  the  act  of  begging.  The  magistrate,  in 
tbe  usual  authoritative  tone  of  addressing  beggars,  said,  44  Now,  young 
yoman,  you  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  about  begging.  I think  you  are  an 
impostor.  What  is  your  name  ? Where  did  you  come  from  ? What 
is  your  father  ? ” 

These  three  interrogatories  were  all  put  at  once,  but  of  course  required 
separate  replies.  The  young  woman,  not  having  been  used  to  appear 
before  a magistrate,  began  to  cry.  She  was  told  that  sort  of  whimper- 
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ing  would  not  do  there,  but  the  questions  must  be  answered.  The  giri 
hesitated  for  some  time,  but,  on  being  threatened  with  the  tread-mill,  she 
replied,  “ My  name  is  Smith  ; I come  from  Lincolnshire  ; and  my  father  ; 
is  a banker.*' 

On  hearing  this,  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  worthy  magistrate’s  address 
underwent  a change.  “ What ! ” he  said,  “ my  good  young  woman, 
your  father  a country  banker,  and  allow  his  daughter  to  be  begging  in 
the  streets  of  London ! I consider  he  disgraces  himself  by  such  con- 
duct. But  surely,  my  good  young  creature,  you  must  have  done  some- 
thing to  offend  your  father.”  “ No,  Sir,”  was  the  ready  reply ; “ my 
father  said  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  me,  so  I was  obliged  to  leave 
home.” 

“ Not  afford  to  keep  you,  and  yet  a country  banker ! How  can  that 
be  ? I must  inquire  into  this ; I shall  write  to  the  clergyman  of  your 
town,  whom  I happen  to  know,  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  your  story,  and 
if  possible  prevail  on  your  father  to  take  you  home  again.” 

In  the  mean  time,  the  kind  and  considerate  magistrate  ordered  that  the 
young  woman  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  every  requisite  afforded  her 
until  he  received  a reply  to  his  letter. 

A few  posts  brought  the  clergyman's  answer,  who  stated  that  the 
young  woman  was  not  a daughter  of  the  highly  respectable  banker  of 
that  name ; but  was  the  daughter  of  a mud-banker  in  the  fens,  and  that 
her  father  had  been  compelled  through  her  misconduct  to  refuse  to  sup- 
port her.  The  reverend  gentleman  added,  that  it  was  possible  the  mis- 
take into  which  the  worthy  magistrate  had  fallen  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  his  part  of  the  country  all  the  laborers  engaged  in  draining 
out  the  water  are  called  bankers  ; hence  the  term  “ country  banker.” 

This  explanation,  though  it  satisfied  the  magistrate  of  the  error'into  ' 
which  he  had  fallen,  tended  to  renew  his  original  feelings  against  this 
unfortunate  vagrant,  who  was  dismissed  with  the  admonition,  that  if 
again  caught  begging  she  should  be  sent  to  the  tread-mill. 

A very  grave  charge  is  frequently  made  against  country  bankers  for 
not  regulating  their  issues  in  strict  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  ex- 
changes ; but  a country  banker,  being  asked  whether  in  the  issue  of  his 
notes  he  paid  attention  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  replied,  “ that  the  ex- 
changes had  no  more  to  do  with  the  regulating  their  issues  than  the  last 
year's  snow.”  What  they  attend  to  is,  the  weekly  returns  of  the  amount 
of  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

It  is  a custom  among  country  bankers  who  reside  in  the  same  district 
to  exchange  each  other’s  notes  once  or  twice  a week,  something  after 
the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  at  the  London  clearing-house.  This  is 
a great  convenience  to  all  parties,  and  has  the  same  effect  in  lessening 
the  amount  of  bank-notes  or  gold  in  circulation : it  also  operates  as  a 
check  to  a redundancy  of  issues  by  any  particular  bank.  The  notes  of 
such  bankers  as  reside  beyond  the  limited  distance  are  at  once  sent  up 
to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  presentation  for  payment  to  the  bankers 
to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

The  mode  adopted  by  the  country  bankers  of  making  payments  in 
London  for  their  several  customers,  by  which  they  avoid  the  stamp  duty, 
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it  to  advise  their  correspondents  that  certain  persons  will  call  on  them 
for  certain  sums  of  money,  which  sums  are  paid  on  demand  by  the 
London  bankers  to  such  persons  on  their  signing  a check  for  the  amount. 
Formerly,  these  payments  were  made  by  remitting  bills  of  exchange 
payable  to  the  parties  who  were  to  receive  the  money,  and  drawn  at  sight. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  these  payments  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Stamp  Act ; but  they  have  all  failed.  That  the  revenue 
suffers  by  the  plan  now  adopted,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  there  is  no 
remedy  for  it,  because  the  law  permits  parties  residing  in  London  to 
draw  on  London  bankers  at  sight,  without  subjecting  such  payments  to 
the  stamp  duty. 

If  we  reverse  the  case,  and  suppose  a party  in  London  is  desirous  of 
making  a payment  to  a person  residing  in  the  country,  he  takes  the 
money  to  the  London  agent  of  the  banker  in  the  town  in  which  the  per* 
son  resides,  and  pays  it  into  such  country  banker’s  account  on  behoof 
of  his  correspondent  Should  he  require  a receipt  from  the  London 
bouse,  as  evidence  of  having  paid  the  money,  an  act  of  precaution  by 
no  means  unusual,  such  receipt,  if  it  expresses  for  what  object  the 
money  is  received,  as  thus,  u Received  of  A.  B.  for  C.  D.,  in  account 
with  E.  F.  and  Co.,”  must  be  upon  a stamp  ; but  the  banker  may  give  a 
receipt  without  a stamp,  on  its  simply  expressing  that  the  money  is  re- 
ceived on  account  of  E.  F.  and  Co. 

The  7 and  8 Vic.  c.  32,  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  singular, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most  ill-judged  legislative  regulations 
in  reference  to  country  bank-notes  that  has  ever  been  passed.  It  is 
called,  “ An  Act  to  regulate  the  issue  of  bank-notes,  and  for  giving  to 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  certain  privileges 
for  a limited  period.”  After  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  the  issues 
of  the  Bank  of  England  are  in  future  to  be  conducted,  the  act  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

"Tbit,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  no  person  other  than  a banker,  who, 
on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1844,  was  lawfully  issuing  his  own  bank-notes,  shall  make 
or  issue  bank-notes  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Section  12  prohibits  bankers,  who  may  cease  to  issue  notes,  thereafter  to  issue  any 
Rich  notes. 

Section  13  provides  that  existing  banks  of  issne  may  continue,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, to  issue  notes. 

8ectk>n  14.  Where  two  or  more  banks  unite  in  one,  such  united  bank  may  issne 
notes  subject  to  the  regulations  of  this  Act. 

8ection  16  enacts  that,  in  case  banks  become  united,  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps 
and  Taxes  are  to  certify  the  amount  of  bank-notes  which  such  bank  is  authorized  to 
issue. 

Section  17  enacts  that  any  banker  issuing  notes  beyond  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  Commissioners  shall  forfeit  a sum  equal  to  the  amount  in  excess. 

8ection  18  enacts  that  every  banker  shall  render  to  the  Commissioners  an  account 
of  the  amount  of  the  bank-notes  in  circulation  on  such  day  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes. 

Section  19.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  average  amount  of  bank-notes  of  each 
banker  in  circulation  during  the  first  four  weeks  after  10th  October,  1844. 

Section  20  empowers  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  to  cause  the  books 
of  bankers,  containing  accounts  of  their  bank-notes  in  circulation,  to  be  inspected ; 
sad  parties  refusing  to  allow  such  inspection  to  forfeit  the  sum  of  £ 100  for  every 
refusal. 

Section  21  provides  that  all  bankers  in  England  and  Wales  shall,  on  the  1st  of 
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January  in  each  year,  make  a return  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  residence  and  occu- 
pation of  every  partner,  whether  joint-stock  or  private  copartnership. 

Section  22  enacts  that  every  banker  issuing  notes  shall  take  out  a separate  Heenae 
for  every  place  at  which  he  issues  notes  or  bills. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand,  issued  by  parties  of  undoubted  character,  are  to  commerce 
what  good  and  wholesome  blood  is  to  the  body ; and  if  any  medical 
practitioner  were  to  attempt  by  any  process  of  his  art  to  limit  the  present 
and  future  quantity  of  circulation  in  the  natural  body,  as  the  great  cur- 
rency doctors  have  limited  it  in  the  political  body,  the  consequences  that 
would  very  soon  follow  would  be,  that,  whilst  undergoing  the  experi- 
ment, the  patient  would  die. 

Although  country  bankers  may  not  meet  with  the  same  fate,  yet  if 
bank-notes  such  as  we  have  described  are  of  benefit  to  trade  and  trad- 
ers, — and  who  can  say  they  are  not  ? — and  if  trade  is  as  expansive  as 
the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  the  people  can  make  it,  why  limit  the 
means  of  aiding  and  increasing  that  expansion  ? 

We  can  well  understand  the  placing  a wholesome  restraint  upon  the 
issuers  of  bank-notes,  and  calling  upon  them  to  prove  their  ability  to 
pay  them ; but  why  an  aggregate  amount  of  notes  circulating  through  a 
country  during  four  weeks  after  the  10* A of  October,  1843,  should  be 
the  maximum  amount  to  be  circulated  in  all  time  to  come,  we  are  really 
at  a loss  to  imagine.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  was  any  remarkable 
event  happened  in  reference  to  bank-notes  during  that  time,  or  that  the 
issuers  of  the  notes  exercised  any  magic  influence  over  the  commercial 
community  within  that  period. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  proceedings  of  the  government  in  the 
month  of  October,  1847,  when  they,  by  a special  letter,  authorized  the 
Bank  of  England  to  extend  their  issues  beyond  the  amount  fixed  by  law , 
the  principle  upon  which  the  limitation  of  bank-notes  had  been  founded 
was  proved  to  have  been  unsound.  Time,  however,  that  great  trier  of 
>rinciples,  will  alone  be  able  effectually  to  solve  the  question  whether 
ocal  circulation  ought  not  to  be  regulated  and  chiefly  influenced  by 
ocal  circumstances. 

The  total  amount  of  the  notes  allowed  to  be  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  recent  acts,  fixing  the  average  for  each  bank,  is  as  follows : — 

1 The  Bank  of  England, £14,000,000 

196  English  Private  Banks,  4,999,444 

67  English  Joint-Stock  Banks, 3,418,277 

264  English  Banks.  — Total, 22,417,721 

18  Banks  in  Scotland, 3,087,209 

8 Banks  in  Ireland 6,354,494 

Total  issues  for  the  United  Kingdom £31,859,424 

By  the  above  it  will  be  perceived  that,  whilst  the  average  amount  of 
the  fixed  issues  for  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  banks  of  issue  in 
England  gives  ;£  32,000  for  each  bank,  that  of  Ireland  is  £ 794,800  for 
each  of  its  eight  banks ; and  that,  although  Scotland  has  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  banks  in  Ireland,  the  amount  of  the  circulation 
of  Ireland  is  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  that  of  Scotland. 
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We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  part  of  our  subject  without  some  special 
notice  of  savings  banks,  because  they  have  in  many  instances  been 
known  to  interfere  with  the  province  of  the  regular  banker ; and,  as  a 
consequence,  have  greatly  contributed  to  decrease  his  profits ; and,  how- 
ever much  the  public  may  have  suffered  by  the  misconduct  of  many 
private  bankers,  the  remedy  interposed  has,  in  many  recent  instances, 
been  attended  with  lamentable  results. 

It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  expressing  our  astonishment,  that, 
whilst  the  government  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  constantly 
legislating  on  the  subject  of  banking,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  up- 
per and  middle  classes  of  society,  so  little  regard  should  have  been  paid 
to  the  security  of  that  system  of  banking  adapted  to  the  poorer  classes, 
encouraged  and  fostered  as  that  system  was  by  the  government,  and 
more  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  the  savings  of  the  laboring 
classes  are  appropriated  by  the  state  in  the  purchase  of  government 
stock;  and  that  the  commissioners  of  the  appropriation  of  the  money 
may,  according  to  the  existing  law,  change  that  stock  whenever  they 
think  proper ; and  also  cancel  any  Exchequer  bills  purchased  or  taken 
op  by  them  on  account  of  the  trustees  of  the  banks,  and  convert  the 
amount  of  them  into  stock ; thereby  changing  the  nature  and  adding  to 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt 

Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  savings  banks  have  a tendency  to 
encourage  habits  of  forethought  among  the  industrious  and  frugal  of  the 
productive  classes,  yet  this  end  has  not  been  attained  without  a great 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  variations  in 
the  price  of  the  funds  bought  and  sold  by  the  commissioners ; but  it 
must  be  considerable  when  carried  over  a series  of  years.  In  order, 
however,  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  a loss,  the  commissioners  possess 
the  power  of  borrowing  money  when  any  extensive  demand  is  made  on 
them,  in  place  of  selling  stock,  should  the  price  of  the  funds  justify  such 
a proceeding. 

Value  of  the  Assets  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners , to  meet  the  claims 
of  the  Trustees , on  November  20th,  1848,  — the  3 per  Cents  and  the 
3}  per  Cents  estimated  at  87,  which  was  about  the  average  price  of 
those  Stocks  on  that  day ; and  the  Exchequer  Bills  estimated  at  par , 
— showing  the  deficiency  in  the  value  of  those  assets : — 

SAVINGS  BANKS. 

imounit.  Eetimated 

£ 9,508,263  3 per  Cents,  Great  Britain,  ) Value. 

16,734,12134  M “ l & 27,973,972,  at  87,  . £23,728,355 

l, 031,588  34  “ Ireland,  ) 

28,000  Exchequer  Bills,  Great  Britain,  at  par, 28,000 

raiXNDLT  SOCIETIES. 

1446,800  sf**  C“nt8’  Gre**„Brit*in’  j 1,865400,  At  87,  . 1,682,811 

£39,167,272  £25,379,166 

Uninvested  cash  balance, 232,832 

Total  estimated  value  on  20th  November,  1848,  £25,611,998 
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Claims  of  the  Trustees  on  November  20th,  1848. 


■A.7IKOB  BAKU.  £ S.  <L 

Gnat  Britain 26,881,759  3 4 

Ireland, 1,351,273  11  0 

rRIBKDLT  SOCIETIES. 

Great  Britain, 1,928,918  13  10 

Ireland, 74,716  17  11 

Total  amount  of  the  claims  of  the  Trustees,  ....  30,236,668  6 1 


Total  estimated  value  of  the  assets  of  the  Commissioners,  . 25,611,998  0 O 

Total  estimated  deficiency  on  20th  November,  1848,  . . . 4,624,670  6 1 

Thus  showing  that  the  estimated  value  of  the  assets  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners,  on  November  20th,  1848,  to  meet  the  claims  of  the 
trustees,  amounting  to  £ 30,236,668,  was  £ 25,61 1,998,  being  a defi- 
ciency of  £ 4,624,670. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1844,  a return  was  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  difference  between  the  amounts  of  interest  paid  to  the 
trustees  of  the  several  savings  banks,  and  that  which  the  commissioners 
received  for  dividends  on  the  stocks  in  which  the  several  investments 
were  made,  amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £2,171,192  12s.  6 d. ; • 
and  as  this  must  have  been  a total  loss,  without  any  chance  of  its  recov- 
ery, the  only  course  was  to  add  it  to  the  national  debt. 

It  appears  by  the  Savings  Bank  Act,  that  any  number  of  persons  may 
form  themselves  into  a bank  for  savings.  Previous,  however,  to  open- 
ing the  bank,  certain  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
institution  must  have  received  the  sanction  of  a barrister  at  law,  appointed 
by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  whose  cer- 
tificate will  entitle  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  bank  to  receive  the 
contributions  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  ; the  only  charge  made 
for  such  certificate  being  one  guinea. 

The  rules  and  regulations  so  certified,  copies  of  which  must  be 
lodged  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  the  proposed 
bank  is  situated,  become  “ binding  on  the  several  members  and  officers 
of  the  institution,  and  the  several  depositors  therein,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  full  notice  thereof.” 

No  trustee  or  manager  of  a savings  bank  is  personally  liable,  except 
for  his  own  acts  and  deeds,  nor  for  any  thing  done  by  him  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  except  in  cases  where  he  shall  be  guilty  of  wilful  neglect  or 

default  The  trustees  are  required  to  pay  over  the  moneys  left  with 

\ 

* By  a return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  of  May,  1844,  it  appears 
that  there  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  belonging  to  the  trustees  of  savings  banks,  as  a separate  surplus  fund  not  bear- 
ing interest,  the  sum  of  £321,468  13s.  2d. 

And  by  another  return,  dated  7th  June,  1844,  it  appears  that  the  interest  and  charge* 
on  the  sums  due  to  the  trustees  of  savings  banks,  and  paid  to  them  from  the  6th  of 
August,  1817,  to  20th  November,  1843.  amounted  to  . . . £15,113,849  19s.  Sd. 

Whilst  the  amount  received  by  the  Commissioners  for  dividends 
on  the  stock  in  which  the  several  investments  were  made  amount- 
ed to  12,942,657  7 J 

Paid  by  the  public  to  the  depositors  in  savings  banks  more  than  re- 
ceived,. 2,171,192  12  6 
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diem  in  deposit  to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  of  the  commission* 
ere ; and  such  moneys  are  not  to  be  paid  or  laid  out  by  the  trustees  in 
any  other  security  whatever,  except  such  sums  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to  answer  the  current  de- 
mands of  the  bank. 

The  act  holds  out  the  following  inducements  to  the  public  to  make 
deposits  in  savings  banks.  It  is  stipulated,  that  any  pereon  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  may  deposit  money,  and  the  receipt  of  such  minor 
shall  be  a sufficient  discharge,  notwithstanding  his  or  her  incapacity  or 
disability  in  law  to  perform  any  legal  act.  Deposits  may  also  be  made 
by  married  women,  and  repaid  to  them.  All  bonds,  powers  of  attorney, 
receipts,  &c.,  required,  are  exempt  from  stamp  duty  ; and  further,  the 
deposits  are  returned  to  the  depositors  without  any  diminution  in  the 
amount,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  funds  at  the 
period  of  investment  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  money.  It  thus  appears, 
that,  whilst  the  government  offers  many  inducements  to  the  public  to 
become  depositors  in  savings  banks,  it  leaves  them  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  trustees,  who  may  or  may  not  be  men  of  wealth  and  respecta- 
bility, able  and  willing  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  the 
bank. 

Until  recently  it  was  a common  error  to  suppose  that  the  depositors  in 
savings  banks  were,  like  the  fund-holders,  public  creditors.  In  no  in- 
stance is  the  faith  of  the  government  pledged  to  the  depositors  for  the 
return  of  their  money.  All  the  contracts  are  made  between  the  govern- 
ment commissioners  and  the  trustees.  No  mention  is  even  made  of  any 
third  parties  ; and  when  a savings  bank  fails,  the  depositors  have  their 
remedy  only  against  the  individuals  who  may  have  betrayed  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them,  and  misapplied  or  mismanaged  the  funds  of  the 
bank ; and,  should  they  fail  in  obtaining  their  money  from  such  parties, 
they  have  no  other  remedy, — not  even  against  the  trustees,  who,  unless 
wilful  neglect  or  default  can  be  substantiated  against  them,  are  exempt 
from  all  legal  responsibility. 

We  must  not  omit  mentioning  another  matter  which  enters  materially 
into  this  part  of  our  subject,  namely,  absenteeism.  A rich  absentee  is 
blamed  because  he  spends  his  money  abroad  instead  of  diffusing  it  on 
the  spot,  among  those  through  whose  means  his  wealth  is  created.  Now, 
the  difference  between  a rich  absentee  and  one  of  the  industrious  classes 
— a depositor  in  a savings  bank  — is  only  a question  of  degree.  The 
cases  are  perfectly  analogous.  The  accumulations  of  the  depositor  are 
spent  at  a distance  ; and,  although  he  remains  on  the  spot,  his  money  is, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  expended  in  another  and  far-distant  place. 
We  have  only  to  multiply  such  deposits  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
population  and  trade  of  any  particular  town,  and  we  shall  be  able,  pret- 
ty accurately,  to  discover  how  much  is  lost  to  any  particular  district  by 
this  mode  of  disposing  of  the  savings  of  the  productive  classes. 

In  Scotland,  where  there  are  no  government  savings  banks,  the  accu- 
mulations of  the  frugal  are  paid  into  the  joint-stock  banks,  and  by  them 
diffused  in  facilitating  commercial  operations  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  the  money  is  collected.  Amongst  these  there  have  been  no  fail- 
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ures,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  English  and  Irish  savings  banks 
numerous  failures  have  lately  taken  place,  many  of  them  accompanied 
with  serious  and  lamentable  consequences  to  the  unfortunate  depositors*. 
Surely  it  is  high  time  that  the  security  of  the  depositors  in  savings  banks, 
whose  united  deposits  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty  millions 
sterling,  should  be  placed  on  a more  firm  and  solid  foundation. 


The  Public  Debt  or  Maryland. — The  history  of  the  public  indebtedness  of 
Maryland,  as  recapitulated  in  the  Message,  is  a history  full  as  well  of  instruction  mm 
of  warning ; and  while  it  contains  much  that  is  not  pleasant  to  the  recollection,  it  also 
exhibits  a fortitude,  a courageous  perseverance,  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  honor,  and,  finally,  a recuperative  energy,  that  may  well  claim  to  be  remem- 
bered with  pride  and  pleasure.  The  gloomy  period  of  1 843  - 44  witnessed  the  Com- 
monwealth’s depression  at  the  lowest  point.  The  public  ear  began  to  grow  almost 
familiar  with  propositions  of  financial  delinquency.  Distrust,  despondency,  and  de- 
spair found  utterance  in  official  language,  and  there  were  not  wanting  prominent  men 
in  our  political  world  ready  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  a repudiating  policy 
under  the  palliating  confession  of  a virtual  insolvency. 

The  election  of  Governor  Pratt,  in  1844,  came  happily  in  time,  and  just  in  time,  to 
arrest  the  downward  course  of  things,  and  to  retrieve  the  sinking  credit  of  the  State. 

From  the  outset  of  Governor  Pratt’9  administration  to  the  present  time, 

the  financial  condition  of  the  State  has  advanced  from  one  degree  of  prosperity  to 
another  and  higher.  The  arrearages  of  interest,  which  had  accumnlated  to  a frightful 
amount  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  and  submerge  all  sources  of  liauidation,  having 
been  funded  and  brought  into  a manageable  form,  are  now  all  paid  off.  So  Governor 
Lowe  tells  us,  and  a gratifying  piece  of  information  it  is.  Along  with  these  successive 
payments  of  the  funded  arrears,  the  regular  payments  of  interest  on  the  whole  debt  of 
the  State  have  gone  on  promptly  and  without  interruption. 

If  to  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the 
first  day  of  December  last,  there  be  added  the  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  the 
redemption  of  the  funded  arrears,  and  the  amount  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
sinking  fund,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  Treasury  had  in  possession  an  aggregate  sur- 
plus of  $ 420,954.75  over  and  above  all  demands  upon  it  for  the  payment  of  the  regu- 
lar annual  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State 
government 

The  Governor  is  of  the  opinion,  that  some  reduction  of  taxes  may  now  be  safely 
made.  The  bonds  constituting  the  larger  portion  of  the  State  debt  do  not  mature 
until  1890,  and  the  steady  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  will  provide  the  means 

of  fall  liquidation  before  that  time The  Governor  therefore  recommends 

that  the  act  of  December  session,  1841,  imposing  a direct  tax  of  five  cents  in  the 
hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to  a previous  levy  of  twenty  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars, 
be  repealed ; also,  that  the  stamp  tax  be  repealed. 

The  continuance  of  the  stamp  tax  was  never  intended  to  be  permanent  It  was 
resorted  to  in  an  emergency,  and  if  that  be  passed  there  remains  no  sufficient  reason 
for  a retention  of  the  tax.  As  a measure  of  revenue  it  was  regarded  from  the  first  as 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  taxation,  — as  a thing,  indeed,  to  be.  justified 
only  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  revenue  derived  from  this  tax  amounted  last 
year  to  $ 53, 397. 79,  of  which  upwards  of  forty  thousand  dollars  came  from  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  — Menage  of  Governor  Lowe , January , 1852. 
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SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  Savings  Banks  in  Great  Britain,  and  of 

THE  EXISTING  Laws  FOR  THEIR  GOVERNMENT. 

Savings  Banks  are  banks  established  to  encourage  habits  of  prudence 
n the  poorer  classes,  who  were  previously  without  any  places  Mere 
hey  could  safely  and  profitably  deposit  their  savings. 

The  origin  of  savings  banks  has  been  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Smith,  of  Wendover,  who,  in  the  year  1799,  circulated  proposals,  in 
injunction  with  two  of  his  parishioners,  in  which  they  offered  to  re- 
vive from  any  inhabitants  of  the  parish  any  sum  from  twopence  up- 
wards every  Sunday  evening  during  the  summer  months,  to  keep  an 
?xact  account  of  the  money  deposited,  and  to  repay  at  Christmas  to  each 
individual  the  amount  of  his  deposit,  with  the  addition  of  one  third  to  the 
sum.  The  depositors  were  at  liberty  to  demand  and  receive  back  the 
amount  of  their  savings,  without  this  addition  of  one  third,  at  any  time 
before  Christmas,  if  they  stood  in  need  of  their  money. 

The  next  institution  of  this  kind  that  was  established,  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  was  founded  at  Tottenham,  in  Middlesex,  by  Mrs. 
Priscilla  Wakefield.  This,  which  was  called  the  Charitable  Bank,  bore 
a nearer  resemblance  to  the  savings  banks  of  the  present  day  than  the 
Wendover  plan.  The  Tottenham  bank  was  opened  in  1804.  At  first 
the  accounts  were  kept  by  Mrs.  Wakefield,  who  was  assisted  by  six  gen- 
tlemen who  undertook  each  to  receive  an  equal  part  of  the  sums  de- 
posited, and  to  allow  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  same  to  such  depos- 
itors of  twenty  shillings  and  upwards  as  should  leave  their  money  for  at 
least  a year  in  their  hands.  In  proportion  as  the  amount  of  the  deposits 
increased,  additional  trustees  were  chosen,  so  as  to  diminish  the  loss, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  considerable,  owing  to  the  high  rate 
of  interest  that  was  allowed.  In  1808,  a society  was  formed  at  Bath, 
managed  by  eight  individuals,  four  of  whom  were  ladies,  who  received 
the  savings  of  domestic  servants,  and  allowed  interest  upon  the  same  at 
the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 

The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Ruthwell  was  formed  in  1810, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Duncan,  who  published  an  account  of  his  institution  with 
the  hope  of  promoting  similar  establishments  elsewhere.  This  was  the 
first  savings  bank  regularly  organized,  which  was  brought  before  the 
public,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  successful  undertaking  that,  previous  to  the 
year  1817,  there  were  seventy  savings  banks  established  in  England, 
four  in  Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1817  legislative  provisions  were  made  for  the  management 
of  these  institutions.  Acts  were  passed  (57  Geo.  III.,  c.  105  and  130) 
mr  encouraging  the  establishment  of  banks  for  savings  in  Ireland  and 
England  respectively.  .Under  these  acts,  the  trustees  and  managers, 
who  were  prohibited  from  receiving  any  personal  profit  or  advantage 
from  the  institutions,  were  required  to  enroll  the  rules  of  their  institutions 
W the  sessions.  A fund  was  established  in  the  office  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  in  London,  entitled,  “ The  Fund  for  the  Banks  for 
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Savings,"  and  to  this  fund  the  trustees  were  bound  to  transmit  the  amount 
of  all  deposits  that  might  be  made  with  them  when  the  sum  amounted  to 
£ 50  or  more.  For  the  amount  so  invested  the  trustees  received  a de- 
benture, carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  per  centum  per 
diem,  at  £4  11s.  3d.  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly.  The 
rate  of  interest  then  usually  allowed  to  depositors  was  four  per  cent.  In 
Ireland  the  depositors  were  restricted  to  the  investment  of  £ 50  in  each 
year,  and  in  England  the  same  restriction  was  imposed,  with  a relaxation 
in  favor  of  the  first  year  of  a person's  depositing,  when  £ 100  might  be 
received.  No  further  restriction  was  at  this  time  thought  necessary  as 
to  the  amount  invested,  neither  was  the  depositor  prevented  from  invest- 
ing simultaneously  in  as  many  different  savings  banks  as  he  might  think 
proper.  This  circumstance  was  found  liable  to  abuse,  and  an  act  was 
passed  in  1824,  which  restricted  the  deposits  to  £ 50  in  the  first  year  of 
the  account  being  opened,  and  £ 30  in  each  subsequent  year,  and  when 
the  whole  should  amount  to  £ 200,  exclusive  of  interest,  no  further  in- 
terest was  to  be  allowed.  Subscribers  to  one  savings  bank  were  likewise 
not  allowed  to  make  deposits  in  any  other,  but  the  whole  money  deposited 
might  be  drawn  from  one  savings  bank  in  order  to  be  placed  in  another. 

In  1828  a further  act  was  passed,  entitled,  “ An  Act  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Savings  Banks,"  and  it  is  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  (9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  92),  and  of  7 and  8 Viet,  c.  83,  that 
all  savings  banks  are  at  present  conducted.  It  is  provided  by  the  7 and 
8 Viet.,  c.  83,  sec.  19,  that  two  written  or  printed  copies  of  all  rules  or 
alterations  of  rules  of  savings  banks,  signed  by  two  trustees,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  barrister  appointed  under  9 Geo.  IV.,  c.  92,  for  his  cer- 
tificate, and  the  said  barrister  must  return  one  of  such  copies  when  cer- 
tified to  the  trustees  and  transmit  the  other  to  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the'  national  debt.  This  provision  stands  in  place  of  the 
provision  in  9 Geo.  IV.,  c.  92,.  which  required  that  a transcript  of  the 
rules  of  a savings  bank  or  government  annuity  society  should  be  de- 
posited with  or  filed  by  the  cleric  of  the  peace,  and  a certificate  thereof 
returned  to  the  institution,  and  that  such  transcript  should  be  laid  before 
the  justices  at  sessions. 

The  money  deposited  in  savings  banks  must  be  invested  in  the  Bank 
of  England  or  of  Ireland,  in  the  names  of  the  commissioners  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt.  The  receipts  given  to  the  trustees  of  sav- 
ings banks  for  money  thus  invested  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  £ 3 5*. 
per  cent.,  and  the  interest  paid  to  depositors  must  not  exceed  £ 3 Os. 
lOd.  per  cent  per  annum,  the  difference  being  retained  by  the  trustees 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  bank.  The  trustees  are  not  allowed  to  re- 
ceive deposits  from  any  individuals  whose  previous  deposits  have  amount- 
ed to  £150,  and  when  the  balance  due  to  any  one  depositor  amounts  with 
interest  to  £ 200,  no  further  interest  is  to  be  allowed ; and  not  more 
than  £ 30  can  be  deposited  by  one  person  in  any  one  year.  Trustees 
or  treasurers  of  any  charitable  provident  institution,  or  charitable  dona- 
tion or  bequest  for  the  maintenance,  education,  or  benefit  of  the  poor, 
may  invest  sums  not  exceeding  £ 100  per  annum,  and  not  exceeding 
£300,  principal  and  interest  included.  Friendly  societies,  whose  rules 
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bare  been  certified  pursuant  to  act9  of  Parliament  relating  thereto,  may 
deposit  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  fund. 

The  increase  of  savings  banks  has  been  great  beyond  all  expectation. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  1833,  there  were  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  savings  banks  in  England,  holding  balances  belonging  to  414,014 
depositors,  which  amounted  to  £ 13,973,243,  being  on  an  average  £ 34 
for  each  depositor.  There  were  at  the  same  time  in  Wales  twenty- 
three  savings  banks,  having  balances  amounting  to  £ 361,150  belonging 
to  11,269  depositors,  being  an  average  of  £d£&  for  each  depositor; 
while  in  Ireland  there  were  seventy-six  savings  banks,  with  funds 
amounting  to  £ 1,380,718,  deposited  by  49,872  persons,  the  average 
amount  of  whose  deposits  was  £ 28.  The  total  for  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland  was  consequently  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  savings 
banks,  with  funds  amounting  to  £ 15,715,111 ; the  number  of  accounts 
open  was  474,155,  and  the  average  amount  of  deposits  was  consequently 
£33.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1833,  there  were  244,575  depositors 
of  sums  under  £ 20  in  the  savings  banks  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land, whose  savings  amounted  to  £ 1,734,709,  being  an  average  of  £7 
1*.  lOd.  for  each  depositor. 

By  the  3 Wm.  IV.,  c.  14,  the  industrious  classes  are  encouraged  to 
purchase  -annuities,  to  commence  at  any  deferred  period  which  the  pur- 
chaser may  choose,  the  purchase-money  being  paid  either  in  one  sum  at 
the  time  of  agreement,  or  by  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly  in- 
stalments, as  the  purchaser  may  determine.  The  transactions  under  this 
act  are  to  be  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  savings  banks,  or  by 
societies  established  for  the  purpose,  and  of  which  the  rector  or  other 
minister  of  the  parish,  or  a resident  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  be  one 
of  the  trustees.  The  7 and  8 Viet.,  c.  83,  contains  some  fresh  regula- 
tions as  to  these  annuities,  as  well  as  to  other  matters  that  concern  sav- 
ings banks.  This  act  extends  to  societies  for  purchasing  annuities  as 
well  as  to  savings  banks,  and  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Berwick- 
opon-Tweed,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Rules  framed  in  agreement  with  the  statute  have  been  issued  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  These  rules  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  that  no  person  being  a trustee,  treasurer,  or 
manager  of  the  society,  shall  derive  any  emolument,  direct  or  indirect, 
from  its  funds ; that  the  treasurer  and  the  paid  officers  of  the  society 
shall  give  security  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  trust ; that  the  age 
of  the  party,  or  nominee,  upon  whose  life  the  annuity  is  contracted, 
must  not  be  under  fifteen  years ; that  no  one  individual  can  possess,  or 
be  entitled  to,  an  annuity,  or  annuities,  amounting  altogether  to  more 
than  £ 20  (£  30  by  the  7 and  8 Viet.,  c.  83),  and  that  no  annuity  of  less 
than  £ 4 can  be  contracted  for ; that  minors  may  purchase  annuities. 
The  annuities  are  payable  half-yearly,  on  the  6th  of  January  and  5th 
of  July,  or  on  the  5th  of  April  and  10th  of  October.  If  any  person 
wishes  to  have  an  annuity  payable  quarterly,  that  object  may  be  accom- 
plished by  purchasing  one  half  payable  in  January  and  July,  and  the 
other  half  payable  in  April  and  October.  Upon  the  death  of  the  person 
on  whose  life  the  annuity  depends,  a sum  equal  to  one  fourth  part  of  the 
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annuity,  beyond  all  unpaid  arrears,  will  be  payable  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons entitled  to  such  annuity,  or  to  their  executors  or  administrators,  if 
claimed  within  two  years.  These  annuities  are  not  transferable,  unless 
the  purchaser  becomes  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  when  the  annuity  becomes 
the  property  of  the  creditors,  and  will  be  repurchased,  at  a fair  valua- 
tion, by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  If  the 
purchaser  of  an  annuity  should  be  unable  to  continue  the  payment  of 
his  instalments,  he  may  at  any  time,  on  giving  three  months1  notice,  re- 
ceive back  the  whole  of  the  money  he  has  paid,  but  without  interest. 
If  the  purchaser  of  a deferred  life  annuity  should  die  before  the  time 
arrives  at  which  the  annuity  would  have  commenced,  the  whole  of  the 
money  actually  contributed,  but  not  with  interest,  will  be  returned  to  his 
family,  without  any  deduction.  If  a person  who  has  contracted  for,  or 
is  entitled  to,  an  annuity,  becomes  insane,  or  is  otherwise  rendered  in- 
capable of  acting,  such  weekly  sum  will  be  paid  to  his  friends  for  main- 
tenance and  medical  attendance  as  the  managers  shall  think  reasonable, 
or  any  such  other  payments  may  be  made  as  the  urgency  of  the  case 
may  require,  out  of  the  sums  standing  in  the  name  of  the  party.  Any 
frauds  that  may  be  committed  by  means  of  misstatements  and  false 
certificates  will  render  void  the  annuity,  and  subject  the  parties  offending 
to  other  and  severe  penalties.  The  rules  of  societies  formed  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act  must  be  signed  by  trustees,  and 
duly  certified  by  the  barrister  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Annuity  tables,  calculated  under  the  direction  of  government,  for 
every  admissible  period  of  age,  and  for  every  probable  deferred  term, 
may  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  commissioners  for  reducing  the  national 
debt,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  London.  Every  information  respecting,  and 
forms  of  rules,  &c.  for  the  establishment,  &c.  of  friendly  societies,  build- 
ing societies,  loan  societies,  savings  banks,  and  government  annuity  so- 
cieties, may  be  obtained  free  of  expense,  on  applying  by  letter,  post  paid, 
directed  to  the  barrister  appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  friendly  societies. 

The  5 and  6 Wm.  IV.,  c.  57,  passed  in  September,  1835,  extended  the 
provisions  of  the  9 Geo.  IV.,  c.  92,  and  of  3 Wm.  IV.,  c.*14,  to  savings 
banks  in  Scotland,  and  enabled  existing  banks  to  conform  to  the  said 
acts  by  preparing  and  depositing  their  rules  pursuant  to  these  acts. 

Military  or  Regimental  Savings  Banks  were  established  by  warrant 
dated  October  11,  1843.  The  following  is  the  amount  of  all  sums  de- 
posited in  them  within  the  year  ended  March  31,  1844;  of  all  sums 
withdrawn  during  the  same  period  ; and  of  the  interest  allowed  upon 
such  deposits  ; and  also  of  the  number  of  depositors  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1844 : — * « , 


9,  U. 

Amount  of  sums  deposited, 15,069  3 2 

Amount  of  deposits  withdrawn, 316  11  5$ 

Amount  of  interest  allowed, 96  10  1} 


Balance  due  by  the  public, 14,849  1 114 

Number  of  depositors,  1,890. 

(History  of  Savings  Banks , by  J.  Tidd  Pratt;  The  Law  relating  to 
the  Purchase  of  Government  Annuities  through  Savings  Banks  and 
Parochial  Societies , by  the  same  author ; A Summary  of  Savings  Banks , 
4-c.,  by  the  same  author,  1846.) 
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DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  VERMONT. 


I.  Banks  and  Banking. 

1.  A bank  may  pursue  its  collateral  and  direct  remedies  at  the  same 
time,  until  it  obtains  satisfaction.  Bank  of  Rutland  v.  Thrall , 6 Vt.  237. 

2.  Proof  of  the  actual  destruction  of  a bank-bill,  and  of  notice  and 
demand  at  the  bank,  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  owner  to  recover  the 
amount  from  the  bank  in  an  action  of  assumpsit.  Ross  v.  Bank  of  Bur- 
lington, 1 Aik.  43.  Aliter,  if  loss  merely  is  proved.  Ibid. 

3.  The  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches, 
and  that  they  have  been  in  operation,  are  matters  of  general  knowledge 
and  notoriety,  not  requiring  the  formality  of  proof,  on  a trial  for  coun- 
terfeiting the  bills  of  said  bank.  State  v.  Randall,  2 Aik.  89. 

4.  The  act  of  this  State  against  counterfeiting  bank-notes  (Stat.,  p. 
261,  ch.  31,  $ 34)  is  not  void  for  repugnancy.  The  word  counterfeited , 
where  it  occurs  in  the  second  clause  of  the  section,  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  of  the  word  counterfeit.  Ibid. 

5.  The  withdrawing  of  bank  stock  under  the  form  of  loans  upon  pri- 
vate security,  if  permitted  with  intent  to  reduce  the  effective  capital 
below  the  amount  required  by  the  charter,  is  a violation  of  the  charter. 
State  of  Vermont  v.  The  President , <$•<:.  of  Essex  Bank , 8 Vt.  489. 

6.  But  the  vacating  of  the  charter  is  a matter  of  discretion  with  the 
court,  and  will  not  be  exercised  unless  there  is  danger  to  the  interests 
of  the  community.  Ibid. 

7.  In  a suit  by  a bank,  if  their  corporate  existence  is  called  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  charter,  and  parol  evidence  showing 
that  they  do  business  as  a bank.  Bank  of  Manchester  v.  Allen,  1 1 Vt. 
302. 

6.  An  action  may  be  sustained  in  this  State  against  a foreign  banking 
or  other  private  corporation.  Day  v.  Essex  Co.  Bank , 13  Vt.  97. 

9.  A note,  or  bill,  indorsed  to  the  cashier  of  a bank,  may  be  sued  in 
the  name  of  the  bank,  if  the  bank  alone  is  interested  in  the  transaction. 
Bank  of  Manchester  v.  Slason , 13  Vt.  334 ; Farmers  and  Mechanics' 
Bank  v.  Day , 13  Vt.  36. 

10.  A debtor  to  the  Bank  of  B.  had  a right  to  pay  to  an  equitable  as- 
signee of  the  bank,  who  was  prosecuting  the  claim  in  the  name  of  the 
bank  for  his  own  benefit,  the  amount  of  the  debt  in  the  bills  of  the  bank, 
though  they  were  of  nominal  value,  under  the  section  of  the  charter  of 
the  bank  which  provides  that  the  bills  of  the  bank  shall  be  received  on 
all  demands  originally  due  to  the  bank  ; but  that  the  assignee  could  not  be 
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compelled  to  receive  the  costs  which  accrued  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
claim  by  him  in  such  bills,  the  defendant  having  had  notice  of  the  as* 
signment.  Bank  of  Bennington  v.  Booth,  16  Vt.  360. 

II*  The  words  “bank-bill”  and  “promissory  note,”  in  the  fourth 
section  of  the  Vermont  statute  (Rev.  Stat.  c.  96,  § 4),  are  synonymous. 
So  the  words  “ bank-note  ” have  the  same  signification ; and  an  in- 
dictment which  charges  a respondent  with  having  uttered  a counterfeit 
“ bank-note  ” is  sufficient,  within  the  section.  State  v.  Wilkins,  17 
Vt.  151. 

12.  Under  such  section,  the  uttering,  passing,  and  giving  in  payment 
a counterfeit  bill,  are  distinct  offences ; and  an  indictment  for  uttering 
and  passing  such  bill,  averring  the  knowledge  of  the  respondent  that 
the  bill  was  counterfeit,  is  sufficient,  though  it  do  not  allege  that  he  ut- 
tered and  passed  it  as  a true  bill.  Ibid. 

13.  The  expression,  in  an  indictment  for  passing  a counterfeit  bank- 
bill,  that  the  bill  “ was  made  in  imitation  of,  and  did  then  and  there 
purport  to  be,  a bank-note,  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  issued  by  the 
President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Cumberland,  by  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,”  is  a sufficient  averment  of  the  existence  of 
such  bank,  and  that  it  is  an  incorporated  institution.  Ibid. 

14.  Such  allegation  is  merely  one  that  the  bill  is  fictitious,  and  is  not 
an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  bill  according  to  its  legal  effect  and  purport, 
in  such  way  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a variance  between  the  allega- 
tion and  the  terms  of  the  bill.  Ibid. 

15.  In  a suit  brought  by  a bank  against  a common  carrier,  to  recover 
for  a package  of  bank-bills  intrusted  to  the  carrier  and  lost  by  him,  the 
teller  of  the  bank,  who  delivered  the  package  to  the  carrier,  is  a com- 
petent witness  for  the  plaintiffs.  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  v.  Cham - 
plain  Trans.  Co.,  18  Vt.  131. 

16.  Held , also,  in  such  suit,  that  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  who  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  bills  to  the  defendants,  a stockholder  in 
the  bank,  was  a competent  witness  for  the  bank,  it  appearing  that  the 
bonk  had  executed  and  delivered  to  the  cashier  a release  of  all  liability 
to  them  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  bills  in  question,  and  that  the 
cashier  had  transferred  to  the  bank,  upon  sufficient  consideration,  the 
shares  owned  by  him  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank.  Ibid. 

17.  A clause  in  the  charter  of  a banking  corporation,  which  prohibits 
the  corporation  from  dealing  or  trading,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  buying 
or  selling  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  commodities  whatso- 
ever, is  in  derogation  of  the  common  and  ordinary  powers  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  should  be  construed  strictly.  A bona  fide  sale  and  transfer 
to  the  bank,  by  a stockholder,  of  stock  owned  by  him  in  the  bank,  will 
divest  him  of  all  interest  arising  from  his  having  been  the  owner  of  such 
stock,  so  as  to  render  him  a competent  witness  for  the  bank,  notwithstand- 
ing the  charter  of  the  bank  may  contain  such  prohibitory  clause.  Ibid. 

18. -  (In  equity.)  Notice  to  the  president  of  a banking  corporation,  that 
Mock,  standing  upon  the  books  of  the  bank  in  the  name  of  one  person, 
is  held  by  him  in  trust  for  another,  should  be  considered  as  notice  to  the 
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corporation.  And  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  affect  the  corporation 
with  notice  of  such  trust,  that  there  should  have  been  a full  communica- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  It  is  enough,  in  such 
case,  if  the  party  be  put  upon  inquiry.  Porter  v.  Bank  of  Rutland , 
19  Vt.  410. 

19.  Depositions  of  stockholders  in  a banking  corporation  are  inadmis- 
sible as  evidence  in  favor  of  the  corporation.  Ibid. 

20.  Although  the  general  rule  is,  that  an  answer  responsive  to  the 
bill  is  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  asserted,  and  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  testimony  of  one  witness,  yet,  when  the  orator  seeks  to  charge  a 
banking  corporation  with  notice  of  a trust,  and  the  corporation  answers 
by  one  of  its  officers,  fully  denying  such  notice,  and  the  orator  intro- 
duces the  deposition  of  another  officer  of  the  corporation,  showing  such 
notice  to  him,  some  modification  of  the  general  rule  would  seem  to  be 
required,  inasmuch  as  notice  given  to  one  officer  may  not  have  been 
communicated  to  another  officer,  and  therefore  the  answer  and  testimony 
would  not  necessarily  conflict  with  each  other.  Ibid. 

21.  By  a provision  in  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Woodstock,  no  trans- 
fer of  stock  in  the  bank  was  to  be  valid,  unless  recorded  in  a book  to  be 
kept  by  the  bank  for  that  purpose,  and  unless  the  person  making  the 
same  should  have  previously  discharged  all  debts  due  from  him  to  the 
bank.  In  October,  1835,  A,  who  was  the  owner  of  nearly  two  hundred 
shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  and  who  was  not  then  indebted 
to  the  bank,  transferred  his  stock,  in  due  form,  upon  the  book  of  the 
bank,  to  forty-five  different  persons,  without  consideration,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  vote  upon  his  stock  at  an  approaching  election 
of  bank  officers  ; and  by  this  transfer  four  shares  were  conveyed  to  the 
plaintiff.  Nearly  all  of  these  shares,  but  not  those  conveyed  to  the 
plaintiff,  were  reconveyed  to  A by  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been 
transferred  ; and  on  the  9th  of  October,  1837,  he  made  a similar  distri- 
bution of  his  stock,  by  transfer  in  due  form  upon  the  book  of  the  bank, 
for  a similar  purpose,  and  at  this  time  transferred  to  the  plaintiff  two 
shares.  A was  then  indebted  to  the  bank  to  an  amount  exceeding  the 
value  of  all  the  stock  owned  by  him.  The  plaintiff  had  no  interest  in 
the  six  shares  which  stood  in  his  name,  until  October  25,  1837,  when 
he  purchased  them  of  A in  payment  for  preexisting  debts.  On  the  16th 
day  of  November,,  1839,  the  bank  attached  these  six  shares,  as  the  prop- 
erty of  A,  upon  a debt  which  accrued  January  6,  1837,  and  caused 
them  to  be  sold  on  execution,  to  satisfy  said  debt,  December  19,  1840. 
From  the  time  the  transfers  were  made  upon  the  book  to  the  plaintiff 
until  the  time  of  the  attachment,  A controlled  these  six  shares,  as  well  as 
the  others  transferred  by  him,  as  his  own  property,  and  he  received  all 
the  dividends  upon  them  which  were  paid  previous  to  the  attachment ; 
and  the  plaintiff  made  no  claim  upon  the  bank  until  1841,  when  he  de- 
manded the  dividends,  and  one  dividend  which  became  due  previous  to 
the  sale  on  execution  was  paid  to  him,  and  payment  of  those  which  ac- 
crued after  the  sale  was  refused.  Held,  that  the  plaintiff,  having  suf- 
fered A for  so  long  a period  to  treat  the  shares  as  his  own,  was  bound 
to  inquire  of  the  bank  as  to  the  state  of  the  title  before  purchasing,  and 
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to  give  notice  to  the  bank  of  his  having  become  the  beneficial  owner, 
ana  that  hia  title,  as  between  him  and  die  bank,  could  only  be  regarded 
as  accruing  from  the  time  such  notice  was  given,  and  that  the  bank, 
having  attached  the  shares  previous  to  receiving  such  notice,  was  en- 
titled to  hold  their  avails,  as  against  the  plaintiff.  Sabin  v.  Bank  of 
Woodstock , 21  Vt.  353. 

22.  Held,  also,  that  it  made  no  difference  in  the  case,  that  a majority 
of  those  who  were  the  directors  of  the  bank  advised  or  procured  the 
transfers  made  by  A upon  the  book  of  the  bank.  As  directors  they 
would  have  no  right  to  make  or  advise  such  operation.  Ibid. 

23.  But  bona  fide  purchasers  of  stock,  without  notice,  are  at  liberty 
to  act  upon  the  faith  that  the  title  is  where  the  books  of  the  bank  make 
it  appear  to  be.  Redfield,  J.  Ibid. 

See  Negotiability  and  Transfer , 4 ; Actions,  when  and  by  whom 
Maintainable , 6 ; Pleadings  and  Evidence , 8, 20,  134. 


II.  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Pkomissort  Notes. 

1.  General  Requisites. 

2.  Validity. 

8.  Consideration. 

4.  Construction. 

5.  Days  of  Gradfe. 

6.  When  a Discharge  of  the  Original  Cause  of  Action. 

7.  Notes  payable  in  Specific  Articles. 

8.  Negotiability  and  Transfer. 

9.  Acceptance. 

10.  Presentment,  Demand,  and  Notice. 

1.  Necessity  of. 

2.  By  whom  to  be  made  or  given,  when  and  where. 

8.  Sufficiency  of. 

4.  Waiver  of. 

11.  Protest 

12.  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  different  Parties. 

1.  In  general. 

2.  Of  Indorsers,  Guarantors,  and  Sureties. 

13.  Actions  on  Bills  and  Notes. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  maintainable. 

2.  When  subject  to  Equities  between  other  Parties. 

3.  Defences. 

4.  Limitations. 

14.  Payment 

15.  Pleadings  and  Evidence. 

16.  Damages. 

1.  General  Requisites. 

1.  No  precise  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  constitute  a promissory 
rot.  i.  75 
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note,  but  it  must  be  a promise  absolutely  for  the  payment  of  money  or 
specific  articles.  Hitchcock  v.  Cloutier , 7 Vt.  22. 

See  Pleadings  and  Evidence , 175. 

2.  Validity. 

1.  If  part  of  the  consideration  of  a promissory  note  is  void  as  against 

law,  the  whole  note  is  void.  Woodruff  v.  Hinman,  1 1 Vt  592. 

2.  A note  given,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  compounding  penalties  or  sup- 
pressing criminal  prosecutions,  is  void.  Hinesburgh  v.  Sumner  et  al.,  9 
Vt.  23.  Also  one  given  for  the  suppression  of  evidence  in  a criminal 
prosecution.  Badger  v.  Williams , 1 D.  Chipman,  137. 

3.  The  obligation  on  a note  does  not  commence  until  it  is  delivered 
to  the  payee.  Woodford  v.  Dorwin,  3 Vt.  82 ; Chamberlain  v.  Hopps , 
8 Vt.  94. 

4.  The  delivery  is  presumed  until  the  contrary  is  shown.  Woodford 
v.  Dorwin,  Si  Vt.  82. 

5.  A note  made  during  the  existence  of  the  partnership  by  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  but  not  delivered  till  after  its  dissolu- 
tion, does  not  bind  the  firm.  Ibid. 

6.  A promissory  note  executed  on  Sunday,  in  consummation  of  a 
contract  previously  made,  not  being  a work  of  necessity  or  charity,  is 
void.  Lovejoy  v.  Whipple , 18  Vt.  379. 

7.  But  though  such  note  be  written  and  signed  on  Sunday,  yet  it  will 
not  on  that  account  be  void,  if  not  delivered  until  %ome  other  day.  Ibid. 

8.  A promissory  note  given  during  coverture  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife  is  void,  nor  will  a subsequent  promise  to  pay  the  same  to  a third 
person  alter  the  case.  Sweat  v.  Hall,  8 Vt  187. 

9.  A promise  on  a subscription-paper  to  pay  certain  sums  annexed  to 
individual  names  toward  building  a State-House,  is  not  void  for  want  of 
consideration,  or  as  against  public  policy.  State  Treasurer  v.  Cross  et 
al.,  9 Vt.  289. 

10.  A note  deposited  with  arbitrators,  subject  to  their  indorsement  to 
the  amount  of  their  award,  is  valid.  Bagley  v.  Wiswall , Brayton,  23. 
This  case  overrules  Drake  v.  Collins , 1 Tyler’s  R.  79,  which  was  pre- 
viously doubted  in  a note  in  2 Tyler,  63. 

11.  A promise  by  an  administrator,  in  consideration  of  assets,  to  pay 
a note  against  the  intestate,  made  before  the  commissioners  had  closed 
their  proceedings,  without  the  notes  being  presented  to  them  for  allow- 
ance, is  good.  Willard  v.  Brewster , Brayton,  104.  See  Moor  v.  Wright, 
1 Vt.  57. 

12.  Where  an  agent  duly  authorized  to-  settle  a debt  due  the  estate 
takes  a note  to  the  administrator  for  the  principal  sum  due,  and  another 
to  himself  for  usurious  interest,  the  former  note  is  not  void  unless  the 
administrator  knew  of  the  usury  and  assented  to  it.  Baxter  v.  Buck, 
10  Vt  548. 

13.  P.  executed  his  note  to  H.,  knowing  all  the  facts  in  settlement  for 
which  the  note  was  given,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  note  was 
to  be  indorsed  to  B.  Held , that  the  note  was  not  void,  as  having  been 
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obtained  by  fraud,  though  both  H.  and  B.  may  have  expressed  to  P.  an 
opinion  as  to  his  rights  which  was  unfounded.  Blake  v.  Peck , 11  Vt 
483. 

14.  A note  given  by  one  of  the  partners  of  a firm,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  copartnership,  is  not  valid  against  the  other  partners,  even 
though  executed  on  account  of  a preexisting  partnership  liability,  unless 
some  authority  be  given  him  beyond  that  implied  from  the  relation 
merely.  Woodworth  v.  Dovmcr,  13  Vt.  522. 

15.  A note  given  in  consideration  of  the  forbearing  to  bid  at  a public 
auction,  for  the  sale  of  the  support  of  the  paupers  of  a town,  is  void,  such 
transactions  being  against  public  policy.  Noyes  v.  Day,  14  Vt.  384. 

16.  A note  promising  to  pay  A.  a given  sum  in  one  from  the  1st  of 
October  following  the  date,  in  cattle  or  in  grain  the  1st  of  January  fol- 
lowing, was  held  void,  for  uncertainty,  since  evidence  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  explain  the  meaning  of  one.  Wainwright  v.  Straw , 15  Vt. 
215. 

17.  Where  two  individuals  execute  notes,  the  one  to  the  other,  of 
92,000,  and  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  a third  person,  on  the  condi- 
tion, that,  if  the  one  did  not  drink  more  than  three  glasses  of  ardent  spirits 
in  a day,  during  his  life,  the  other's  note  should  be  obligatory,  but  if  the 
same  person  did  drink  more  than  that  amount,  his  own  note  was  to  be 
binding,  and  he  forfeited  the  condition,  and  his  note  was  delivered  by 
the  third  person  as  agreed  upon  ; Held , that  the  note  constituted  no 
legal  and  valid  claim  against  the  maker.  Conant  v.  Jackson,  16  Vt  335. 

18.  Where  the  plaintiff,  owning  a horse  worth  $ 25,  sold  him  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  received  in  payment  a note  for  $ 50,  payable  when  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  reelected  President  of  the  United  States,  with  interest 
annually,  and  the  jury  found  that  the  note  had  reference  to  the  presi- 
dential election  then  pending,  which  did  not  result  in  the  election  of  M. 
V.  B.  as  president,  and  which  had  passed  before  the  commencement  of 
this  action  ; Held,  that  the  note  was  given  upon  a wagering  contract, 
and  was  therefore  void.  Danforth  v.  Evans,  16  Vt  539. 

See  Consideration,  1,  5,  9 ; XJsury,  In  general , 6 ; Evidence  of,  8. 

3.  Consideration. 

1.  A note  of  hand  executed  in  consideration  of  a deed  of  conveyance 
in  fee,  by  husband  and  wife,  of  the  land  of  the  wife,  where  the  wife  does 
not  acknowledge  the  conveyance  apart  from  her  husband,  is  not  void  for 
want  of  consideration.  Knappen  v.  Wooster,  Brayton,  50. 

2.  Notes  may  be  made  to  raise  money,  and  become  effectual  in  the 
hands  of  bona  fide  purchasers,  or  those  who  have  advanced  money  upon 
them,  so  that  the  parties  to  the  instrument  cannot  object  to  the  want  of 
consideration.  Bank  of  Burlington  v.  Beach,  1 Aik.  62. 

3.  A note  given  by  the  father  to  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  to 
procure  the  discharge  of  a prosecution  commenced  against  him  has 
sufficient  consideration.  Haven  v.  Hobbs,  1 Vt.  238 ; Knight  v.  Priest, 
2 Vt.  507  ; Holcomb  v.  Stimpson,  8 Vt.  141. 

4.  Information  given  to  a litigant  party  of  important  testimony  in  a 
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suit  then  pending,  is  a good  consideration  for  a note.  Chandler  v.  Mason, 
2 Vt.  193. 

5.  Where  the  condition  of  certain  notes  was,  that  certain  suits  should 
be  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  payee  for  the  benefit  of  the  signers ; 
Held , that  it  was  not  a performance  when  the  suits  had  been  commenced, 
but  were  discontinued  by  the  order  of  the  payee,  and  that  they  were  void 
from  want  of  consideration.  Jarvis  v.  Rogers , 3 Vt  336. 

6.  The  sale  of  a right  to  raise  money  by  lottery,  once  granted,  but 
now  of  no  legal  force,  is  not  a good  consideration  for  a note.  Rogers 
v.  Hough , 4 Vt.  172. 

7.  Where  a captain  was  committed  on  execution  for  a fine,  and  was 
discharged  on  giving  a note  for  the  fine  and  cost,  and  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proceeding  within  two  years ; Held,  that  the  note  was 
given  in  payment  of  the  discharge,  and  defendant  could  not  object  to  a 
recovery  thereon,  unless  he  was  in  danger  of  new  executions.  Kings- 
bury v.  Whitney,  5 Vt  470. 

8.  A note  given  to  compromise  a prosecution  for  bastardy  cannot  be 
avoided  by  showing  that  the  person  accused  could  not  have  been  the 
father  of  the  child,  unless  fraud  in  effecting  the  compromise  is  shown. 
Holcomb  v.  Stimpson,  8 Vt  141. 

9.  A,  being  administrator  of  B,  and  guardian  of  C,  presented  claims 
in  their  favor,  and  got  the  same  allowed  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
estate  of  D.  A died,  these  debts  being  unpaid,  and  his  administrator 
claimed  pay  of  the  executor  of  D,  who  gave  him  his  note  therefor.  Held , 
that  the  note  was  void  for  want  of  consideration.  Sotoles  v.  Soules , 
10  Vt  181. 

10.  The  release  of  a doubtful  right  is  a sufficient  consideration  for  a 
promise.  Blake  v.  Peck,  11  Vt.  483. 

11.  After  the  time  of  foreclosure  had  expired,  the  assignee  of  the 
mortgagor  contracted  to  pay  the  mortgagee  a certain  sum,  exceeding 
the  amount  due  on  the  mortgage,  and  to  receive  a deed  of  the  land. 
He  paid  as  much  as  was  due  on  the  mortgage,  giving  his  note  for  the 
balance,  and  received  his  deed.  Held,  that  the  note  has  good  consider- 
ation, and  that  chancery  would  not  interfere.  Smalley  et  al.  v.  Hickok 
et  al.,  12  Vt  153. 

12.  It  seems  that  a forbearance  to  bid  at  a public  auction  for  the  sale 
of  the  support  of  the  paupers  of  a town,  is  a good  consideration  for  a 
note  given  therefor.  Noyes  v.  Day , 14  Vt  384. 

13.  By  section  four  of  the  statute  incorporating  the  Vermont  Central 
Railroad  Company,  certain  persons  were  constituted  commissioners  for 
receiving  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  and  it  was 
enacted  as  follows : “ And  every  person,  at  the  time  of  subscribing, 
shall  pay  to  the  commissioners  $5  on  each  share  for  which  he  may 
subscribe,  and  each  subscriber  shall  be  a member  of  said  company  ” ; 
and  it  was  further  enacted,  that  wheli  one  thousand  shares  should  be 
subscribed,  the  commissioners  might  issue  a notice  for  the  stockholders 
to  meet  and  elect  directors.  The  defendant,  after  some  other  shares, 
but  less  than  one  thousand,  had  been  subscribed  for,  subscribed  for  fifty 
shares,  and  gave  his  promissory  note  for  the  9 5 on  each  share,  to  the 
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amount  of  9250,  payable  to  “The  Commissioners  of  the  Vermont 
Central  Railroad  Company,”  on  demand,  for  value  received.  This  note 
being  received  from  the  commissioners  by  the  corporation,  upon  its  or- 
ganization, held , that  the  note  was  given  upon  sufficient  consideration, 
and  was  valid  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  and  that  an  action  might 
be  sustained  upon  it  in  the  name  of  uie  corporation.  Vermont  Central 
Railroad  Co.  v.  Clayet , 21  Vt  80. 

14.  Where  the  only  consideration  of  a promissory  note  is  the  love 
and  affection  of  the  maker  to  the  payee,  such  note  does  not  create  a valid 
obligation  against  the  maker,  or  his  representatives,  either  at  law  or  in 
equity.  Smith  v.  Kittridge , 21  Vt.  238 ; Holley  v.  Riley , 16  Vt  206. 

See  Validity , 1,  9,  11 ; Pleadings  and  Evidence , 4,  15,  16,  36,  70, 
77,  96,  178  ; Usury , in  General , 10. 

4.  Construction. 

1.  As  a general  rule,  those  incidents  of  a contract  which  concern  its 
force  and  validity,  as  well  as  its  performance,  and  damages  for  non- 
performance, will  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  payment. 
Peck  v.  Mayo , 14  Vt.  33  ; Harrison  v.  Edwards , 12  Vt  648.  But  the 
pleadings,  trial,  evidence,  and  form  of  action  are  determined  by  the 
lex  fori.  Harrison  v.  Edwards , 12  Vt  648. 

2.  The  legal  effect  of  a note  payable  in  woollen  fulled  cloth,  at  its 
task  price,  is  the  same  as  if  payable  at  its  cash  value.  Wead  v.  Marsh , 
14  Vt  80. 

3.  Where  a note  is  made  negotiable,  and  the  payment  of  it  guaran- 
teed in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  lex  loci  governs  the  liabilities  of  the 
parties.  Russell  v.  Buck , 14  Vt  147. 

4.  Where  a written  instrument  is  made  at  the  same  time  with  a prom- 
issory note  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter,  and  both  refer  to  one 
entire  transaction,  they  are  to  be  construed  together,  and  one  may  qualify 
the  other.  Reed  v.  Field.,  15  Vt.  672. 

5.  Where  a memorandum  was  affixed  to  the  margin  of  a negotiable 
promissory  note,  made  at  the  time  of  signing,  that  the  note  should  be 
u payable  in  merchantable  fulled  cloth  11  at  a specified  time  ; Held , that- 
such  memorandum  is  to  be  considered  a part  of  the  contract,  if  it  con- 
tain an  important  qualification  of  it  Fletcher  v.  Blodgett , 16  Vt.  26. 

6.  Such  memorandum  is  presumed  to  have  been  made  at  the  time  of 
signing,  unless  the  contrary  appear.  Redfield,  J.  Ibid. 

• 7.  There  is  no  difference  between  a note  payable  “ when  demanded,*1 
and  one  payable  on  demand.  Kingsbury  v.  Butler , 4 Vt.  458. 

8.  A note  in  the  following  terms,  “ We,  in  behalf  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Society  in  M.,  promise,11  &c.,  and  signed  by  the  de- 
fendants in  the  usual  form,  and  without  any  additions,  is,  at  least  prim& 
facie , their  individual  note.  Pomeroy  v.  Slade , 16  Vt.  SJ20. 

9.  The  defendants  gave  the  plaintiffs  a note,  payable  in  good  cooking- 
stoves,  at  the  furnace  price,  in  fifteen  days  from  date,  if  demanded  ; and 
cooking-stoves  were  afterwards  delivered  upon  orders  of  the  plaintiffs, 
to  be  applied  on  the  note  to  the  full  amount,  at  the  furnace  price  ; but 
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some  of  them  on  use  cracked  in  the  fire,  and  fell  to  pieces ; Held , that 
the  transaction  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  case  of  a contract 
executed,  or  sale  and  delivery  at  the  time ; and  that  the  descriptive 
term  “good,”  in  the  contract,  did  not  amount  to  a warranty  of  the 
quality  of  the  articles.  Barrett  v.  Hall,  1 Aik.  269. 

See  Pleadings  and  Evidence , 178. 

5.  Days  of  Grace. 

1.  A,  residing  in  New  Hampshire,  sold  cattle  to  B at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  where  B resided,  taking  therefor  his  promissory  note  payable  in 
fifteen  days.  A brought  the  note  to  Vermont,  where  C signed  it. 
Held,  that  C was  entitled  to  three  days1  grace  on  the  note.  Bryant  r. 
Edson,  8 Vt.  825. 

2.  The  days  of  grace  are  regulated  by  the  lex  loci  contractus.  Ibid. 

3.  A note  made  August  25th,  1818,  payable  four  years  from  date, 
becomes  due,  allowing  three  days’  grace,  on  August  28th,  1822.  Ripley 
v.  Greenleaf,  2 Vt  129. 

6.  When  a Discharge  of  the  Original  Cause  of  Action. 

1.  A promissory  note  of  the  debtor,  or  of  a third  person  with  the 
guaranty  of  the  debtor,  given  in  settlement  of  a preexisting  account, 
will  be  considered  as  a payment,  unless  such  note  prove  unproductive 
without  the  fault  of  the  creditor.  Torrey  v.  Baxter,  13  Vt.  452. 

2.  But  if  such  note,  without  the  fault  of  the  creditor,  prove  unavail* 
able,  he  may  resort  to  his  original  demand.  Ibid. 

3.  By  the  laws  of  New  York,  a promissory  note  executed  by  one  of 
two  or  more  joint  debtors,  for  a book  account  against  the  whole,  will  not 
operate  as  payment,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipulation  to  that  effect. 
Rosseau  v.  Cull,  14  Vt.  83. 

4.  Whether  a note  is  received  in  payment  of  a debt  is  a question  of 
fact  growing  out  of  the  contract  of  the  parties.  Follett  v.  Steele,  16  Vt. 
30.  But  the  note  of  a debtor  with  a surety  is,  prima  facie,  a payment 
Curtis  v.  Ingham,  2 Vt.  287. 

5.  Where  the  note  of  a third  person  was,'  during  the  existence  of  a 
partnership,  passed  by  the  firm  to  one  of  its  creditors,  in  settlement  of 
an  existing  account,  and  the  note  could  not  be  enforced  against  the 
maker,  in  consequence  of  a contract  made  by  the  firm  with  such  maker ; 
Held , that  the  creditor  might  resort  to  his  original  demand.  Torrey  v. 
Baxter , 13  Vt.  452. 

6.  If  one  indebted  on  book  account  execute  and  deliver  his  promis* 
sory  note  to  the  creditor  for  the  amount  of  the  account,  but  it  appear 
affirmatively  that  such  note  was  neither  given  nor  received  in  payment 
of  the  account,  the  fact  that  the  creditor  credited  the  note  upon  his  book 
will  not  alter  the  contract,  nor  the  creditor’s  rights.  Follett  v.  Steele,  16 
Vt.  30. 

7.  If  a person  receive,  in  payment  for  goods  sold,  worthless  bank*bills, 
or  bills  much  depreciated,  with  no  knowledge  of  these  facts,  he  may 
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treat  the  payment  as  a nullity,  if  guilty  of  no  negligence,  and  resort  to 
his  original  action.  Gilman  v.  Peck.,  11  Vt.  516  ; Wainwright  v.  Web- 
tier , 11  Vt.  576. 

8.  A,  being  indebted  to  B,  proposed  to  pay  him  by  a note  against  a 
third  person  for  a bureau ; they  examined  the  bureau,  then  unfinished, 
and  the  maker  of  the  note  represented  to  B,  in  the  presence  of  A,  that 
the  price  of  such  bureau  was  $ 28.  B received  the  note  at  8 28,  but, 
having  subsequently  ascertained  that  such  a bureau  was  worth  but  8 16, 
he  refused  to  receive  it,  and  returned  the  note  to  A,  and  commenced  a 
suit  upon  the  original  indebtedness  ; and  it  was  held,  that  the  receiving 
the  note  under  such  circumstances  did  not  operate  as  payment,  and  that 
the  action  was  well  brought  Keyes  v.  Carpenter,  3 Vt.  209. 

9.  On  a settlement  of  book  account,  A gave  his  note  to  B for  the 
balance  due  him,  and  B agreed  at  the  same  time,  that,  if  any  articles 
were  found  to  be  omitted  in  the  credit,  he  would  indorse  the  same  on  the 
note  of  A.  Afterwards,  several  articles  having  been  omitted  in  said 
credit,  it  was  held,  that  an  action  by  A would  lie  against  B on  book  ac- 
count for  their  value,  though  it  did  not  appear  that  B offered  or  was  re* 
quired  to  indorse  the  unsettled  account  on  the  note.  Austin  v.  Berry,  3 
Vt.  58. 

10.  (In  Equity.)  When  a note,  secured  by  mortgage,  has  been  partly 
paid,  and  is  given  up,  and  a new  note  taken  for  the  balance  due  upon  it, 
the  old  debt  is  not  thereby  paid,  or  the  mortgage  security  released,  as 
against  the  mortgagor  or  subsequent  mortgagees,  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  or  understanding  that  the  transaction  should  have  that  effect 
McDonald  v.  McDonald,  16  Vt.  630. 

See  Pleadings  and  Evidence , 86. 

7.  Notes  payable  in  Specific  Articles. 

1.  Where  a note  is  payable  in  specific  articles,  on  demand,  and  a de- 
mand is  made,  the  promisor  must  deliver  the  articles  so  as  to  place  them 
at  the  disposal  of  the  promisee.  Wood  v.  Beeman,  Brayton,  227. 

2.  Where  a note  is  payable  in  specific  articles,  at  a time  and  place 
fixed,  the  promisor  must,  at  the  fixed  time  and  place,  designate  the  arti- 
cles he  offers  in  payment  Ibid. 

3.  A tender  of  specific  articles  by  the  debtor,  at  the  time  and  place 
of  payment,  is  a discharge  of  the  contract  The  creditor  cannot,  by 
neglecting  to  attend  at  the  time  and  place  to  receive  the  property,  do- 
prive  the  debtor  of  the  privilege  of.  discharging  his  contract  And  a 
tender  of  specific  articles,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  con- 
tact, may  be  made  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  in  his  absence,  if  he 
neglect  to  attend,  and  such  tender  will  discharge  the  contract,  and  vest 
fite  property  of  the  articles  tendered  in  the  creditor.  Barney  v.  Bliss, 
H).  Chip.  399. 

4.  If  a note  is  payable  in  specific  articles,  at  a fixed  time,  and  at 
■uch  place  as  the  payee  shall  elect,  the  payee  must  make  his  election  in 
a reasonable  time  before  such  time  elapses,  or  the  maker  may  elect  a 
place,  tender  payment,  and  notify  the  payee.  Admr.  of  Peck  v.  Hub- 
l«ri,  11  Vt.  612. 
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5.  In  such  a case  the  election  of  the  payee  is  a mere  privilege,  which 
is  waived  if  not  used  in  a reasonable  time.  Ibid. 

6.  A contract  in  the  form  of  a promissory  note,  payable  in  specific 
articles,  is  treated  in  Vermont  as  a promissory  note,  both  as  to  the  form 
of  declaring  upon  it,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  evidence  as  to  the 
consideration,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  Denison 
v.  Tyson , 17  Vt  549. 

7.  If  a note  be  made  payable  in  leather,  without  any  designation  of 
the  quality,  the  holder  has  a right  to  require  that  it  shall  be  of  merchant- 
able quality.  Elkins  v.  Parkhurst , 17  Vt.  105. 

8.  The  payee  of  a note  payable  in  cattle  was  ready  at  the  specified 
time  and  place  to  receive  them,  but  at  the  request  of  the  maker  he 
agreed  to  wait  and  call  for  them  again.  He  called -again  soon  after, 
and  made  known  his  business,  but  the  maker  was  not  St  home ; but, 
seeing  him  afterwards,  he  told  him  he  had  called  for  the  cattle,  accord* 
ing  to  agreement.  Held , that  thereon  the  maker  should  have  paid  the 
cattle  immediately,  without  the  payee's  calling  again  ; that  he  might  ap* 
point  a time  for  payment  at  his  house,  and  notify  the  payee,  and  a pay* 
ment  or  tender  at  such  time  would  be  good ; that,  as  the  maker  neg- 
lected tender  or  payment  for  three  months,  an  action  accrued  on  the 
note  ; that  the  payee  in  declaring  on  the  note  need  not  notice  the  agree- 
ment to  extend  the  time  of  payment ; and  if  the  maker  relies  on  such 
agreement  he  must  plead  it  specially.  Pike  v.  Mott , 5 Vt.  108. 

9.  A gave  B a negotiable  note,  B agreeing  to  receive  payment  in 
bank*bills  when  the  note  became  due.  B afterward  refused  the  bills 
when  tendered,  and  sold  and  indorsed  the  note  to  C,  who  collected  the 
amount  of  it  with  costs.  A brought  a suit  against  B,  and  recovered,  as 
B did  not  demur  or  object  to  parol  proof  of  the  agreement.  Noyes  v. 
Evans , 6 Vt.  628. 

See  Presentment , Demand , ($•<:.,  Necessity  of,  6 ; Actions , when  and 
by  whom  maintainable , 45  ; Payment , 2 ; Pleadings  and  Evidence , 11, 
14,  16,  19,  126. 


8.  Negotiability  and  Transfer. 

1.  No  prescribed  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  be  used,  to  constitute 
an  indorsement  of  a promissory  note.  Partridge  v.  Davis , 20  Vt  499. 

2.  A written  guarantee  of  the  payment  of  a promissory  note,  placed 
by  the  payee  upon  the  back  of  the  note  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
it,  whether  with  or  without  restriction,  or  with  or  without  recourse,  is  the 
same,  in  legal  effect,  and  for  every  practical  purpose,  as  an  indorse- 
ment, and  may  be  treated  as  such.  Ibid. 

3.  And  such  indorsement  will  operate  to  transfer  the  legal  title  in  the 
note  to  any  subsequent  holder,  notwithstanding  the  person  to  whom  the 
note  is  first  transferred  is  not  named  in  the  indorsement,  and  it  is  not 
made,  in  terms,  to  order  or  bearer.  Ibid. 

4.  A promissory  note  payable  in  current  bills  is  not  negotiable. 
Collins  v.  Lincoln , 11  Vt  268. 

5.  The  assignment  of  a note  not  negotiable  for  a valuable  considera- 
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tioii  is  sufficient  to  support  a promise  of  the  debtor  to  make  payment  to 
the  assignee.  Hodges  r.  Eastman , 12  Vt.  358. 

6.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  law  seems  to  be  settled  that  a ne- 
gotiable note,  indorsed  by  the  payee,  as  a security  or  in  payment  of  a 
precedent  debt,  is  not  transferred  in  the  due  course  of  trade,  so  as  to 
preclude  the  maker  from  setting  up  such  matter  in  defence  against  the 
holder,  as  be  might  have  done  against  the  payee.  Russell  v.  Buck , 14 
Vt.  147. 

7.  The  defendant  indorsed  to  the  plaintiff  a negotiable  note  after  it 
had  been  overdue  eight  or  ten  months,  the  parties  living  in  the  same 
village,  and  the  maker  about  two  miles  off.  In  an  action  by  the  indorsee 
against  the  indorser,  held , that  the  circumstance  of  the  note  having 
been  long  overdue  could  make  no  difference,  and  the  same  ought  to  be 
treated  as  a note  indorsed  on  the  day  it  fell  due.  Nash  v.  Harrington , 
2 Aik.  9. 

8.  A writing  upon  the  back  of  a negotiable  note,  signed  by  the  payee, 
and  directed  to  a third  person,  in  these  words,  u Please  pay  the  bearer 
the  within  without  recourse  to  the  indorser,"  is  a sufficient  indorsement 
of  the  note  to  enable  such  third  person  to  maintain  an  action  upon  it  in 
his  own  name.  Keyes  v.  Waters , 18  Vt  479. 

9.  Words  used  in  a contract  of  assignment  of  a promissory  note  are 
not  to  be  construed  in  a frivolous  or  ineffectual  sense,  when  a contrary 
exposition  can  be  given  them  ; and  where  the  meaning  of  the  language 
used  is  doubtful,  or  susceptible  of  two  senses,  that  is  to  be  adopted 
which  would  give  effect  to  the  instrument  as  a legal  contract,  rather  than 
that  which  would  render  it  inoperative.  Thrall  v.  Newell , 19  Vt  202. 

10.  There  might  be  a valid  sale  of  a note  without  any  writing  of 
which  parol  proof  is  admissible.  Tichout  v.  Cilley , 3 Vt  415. 

11.  A note  loses  its  negotiability  on  the  decease  of  the  signer,  and  an 
adjudication  upon  the  note  by  the  commissioners.  Jarvis  v.  Barker's 
Adwtr.j  3 Vt  445. 

12.  In  an  action  by  the  assignee  of  a promissory  note  against  the 
maker,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  payee  who  assigned  the  note,  warranting  it  to 
be  due,  and  who  has  received  notice  of  the  suit,  to  furnish  all  the  evi- 
dence in  his  power  to  the  assignee.  Warner  v.  McGary , 4 Vt.  507. 

13.  The  indorsement  of  a negotiable  note  by  an  administrator  will 
enable  the  indorsee  to  maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name  against  the 
maker,  when  the  estate  is  not  insolvent,  and  there  are  no  impediments 
under  our  statute.  Griswold  v.  Bamum , 5 Vt  269. 

14.  The  payee  of  a negotiable  promissory  note,  who  holds  it  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  a third  person,  may  transfer  it,  by  indorsement,  while 
current,  for  a valuable  consideration,  to  any  one  having  no  notice  of  the 
trust,  and  thereby  pass  a good  title  to  the  note,  not  only  against  the 
payee,  but  also  against  the  cestui  que  trust.  Keyes  v.  Woodt  21  Vt.  331. 

15.  But  if,  in  such  a case,  the  notes  were  transferred  by  the  payee,  as 
collateral  security  merely,  the  cestui  que  trust  will  be  allowed  to  redeem 
them  by  paying  the  amount  of  the  liability  for  which  they  were  pledged. 

Ibid. 

16.  If  a part  of  several  notes  secured  by  the  same  mortgage  be  as- 
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signed  by  the  mortgagee,  it  will  be  held,  in  the  absence  of  my  contract 
to  the  contrary,  that  a pro  rata  portion  of  the  mortgage  security  accom- 
panies them.  Ibid. 

17.  The  assignment  of  a note  for  value  received  entitles  the  assignee 
to  recover  from  the  maker.  Bucklin  v.  Ward,  7 Vt.  194. 

18.  The  indorsement  of  a negotiable  note  unqualifiedly  directing  pay- 
ment to  the  indorsee,  is  a valid  transfer,  though  the  words  “ value  re- 
ceived” are  omitted.  Snow  v.  Conant,  8 Vt.  301. 

19.  A negotiable  promissory  note  is  liable  to  a trustee  process  as  the 
property  of  the  payee,  though  assigned  by  him,  unless  the  maker  has 
notice  of  the  assignment.  But  such  note,  if  assigned  by  the  first  as- 
signee bond  fide , is  not  liable  to  such  process,  though  no  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  maker.  Britton  v.  Preston , 9 Vt.  357. 

20.  The  interest  of  the  payee  in  a note  not  negotiable  may  be  as- 
signed ; and  if  assigned,  and  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  maker,  and 
an  action  is  commenced  upon  the  note  in  the  name  of  the  payee  for  the 
benefit  of  the  assignee,  the  equitable  interest  of  the  assignee  will  be  pro- 
tected at  law.  This  is  not  now  an  open  question.  Stiles  v.  Farrar , 18 
Vt.  444. 

21.  And  if,  upon  notice  of  the  assignment  being  given  to  the  maker, 
he  promises  to  pay  the  note  to  the  assignee,  this  will,  in  law,  amount 
to  a waiver  of  all  right  in  the  maker  to  plead  in  set-off  to  the  note 
any  demand  which  may  have  accrued  to  him  against  the  payee,  prior  to 
the  assignment.  Ibid. 

22.  And  such  assignment  and  notice  constitute  a sufficient  considera- 
tion for  the  promise  to  pay  the  note  to  the  assignee.  Ibid. 

23.  And  if,  in  an  action  upon  such  note  by  the  assignee,  the  assign- 
ment, the  notice  to  the  maker,  and  the  maker’s  promise  are  admitted 
upon  the  pleadings,  it  will  be  considered  as  sufficiently  appealing  that 
the  suit  is  prosecuted  for  the  benefit  of  the  assignee.  Ibid. 

24.  The  defendant  executed  to  the  plaintiff  a written  assignment  in 
these  words : “ I hereby  assign  to  Reuben  R.  Thrall  a note  in  my  favor 
against  A and  B,  dated  13th  November,  1838,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  payable  in  one  year  from  date  with  use,  for  value  received  ” ; 
Held , that  the  words  “ for  value  received  ” were  not  merely  descriptive 
of  the  note  assigned,  but  that,  primd  facie  at  least,  they  imported  a suf- 
ficient legal  consideration  for  the  assignment.  (See  Lapham  v.  Barrett , 
1 Vt.  247,  and  Brooks  v.  Page , 1 D.  Chip.  340.)  Thrall  v.  Newell , 19 
Vt  202. 

25.  And  it  was  held , that  such  instrument,  in  describing  the  property 
assigned  as  a “ note,”  must  be  construed  as  an  express  warranty,  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  that  it  was  a valid  note,  and  that  the  signers  were 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  contract,  when  they  executed  it;  — and  quare, 
whether  such  a warranty  would  not  be  implied  from  the  sale,  without 
words  indicating  an  express  warranty.  Ibid. 

26.  A note  must  be  transferred,  and  notice  given  to  the  maker  previ- 
ous to  the  commencement  of  a suit,  to  entitle  the  holder  to  plead  it  b 
set-off,  under  the  statute,  to  a note  executed  by  the  maker  to  a third  per- 
son. Bragg  v.  Fletcher , 20  Vt  351. 
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27.  The  fact,  that  the  name  of  the  payee  of  a note  was  indorsed 
upon  it  at  the  time  it  was  lost,  does  not  prove  that  the  note  was  negotia- 
Die.  Hough  v.  Barton , 20  Vt.  455. 

28.  When  all  the  notes  secured  by  a mortgage  are  assigned,  the 
mortgage  passes  with  them,  but  when  a part  are  assigned  and  a part 
retained,  it  depends  on  the  contract  how,  and  for  whose  benefit,  the  moit- 
gage  shall  be  held.  Langdon  et  al.  v.  Keith , 9 Vt.  299. 

29.  But  if  an  assignment  of  the  whole,  instead  of  a part,  of  the  mort- 
gage be  made  by  mistake,  it  may  be  corrected  in  chancery,  but  not  after 
such  assignee  has  conveyed,  for  a valuable  consideration,  to  a bona  fide 
purchaser  without  notice,  to  the  injury  of  his  subsequently  accruing  in- 
terests. Ibid. 

30.  The  assignment  by  a mortgagee  of  his  mortgage  interest  of  itself 
conveys  the  right  to  receive  payment  on  the  notes  described  in  the  mort- 
gage. And  an  assignment  by  indorsement  on  the  notes  is  unnecessary 
in  case  of  a bond  fide  sale  and  a delivery  of  the  notes  to  the  assignee 
of  the  mortgage  interest  in  the  land.  King  v.  Harrington , 2 Aik.  33. 

31.  Possession  of  the  notes  by  the  assignee  of  the  mortgage  is  neces- 
sary to  rebut  the  presumption  of  payment  arising  from  their  absence, 
but  it  is  not  essential  to  convey  the  right.  Ibid. 

32.  (In  Equity.)  A,  being  possessed  of  five  notes  secnred  by  mort- 
gage, assigned  two  of  them  to  B,  and  by  deed  transferred  and  set  over 
to  him  a corresponding  portion  of  the  mortgage,  to  hold  to  himself,  dec. 
until  he  should  be  paid,  and  satisfied  said  notes.  And  B,  on  his  part, 
covenanted  in  the  same  instrument,  under  a penalty  of  $2,000,  at  any 
time  after  said  notes  should  be  paid,  with  the  interest  and  costs,  if  any, 
to  give  up  to  A “ all  and  singular  all  the  residue  and  remainder,  with- 
put  let  or  hinderance  or  molestation,  peaceable  possession  of  the  prem- 
■ses-”  A afterwards  assigned  to  C two  other  of  said  notes,  and  trans- 
ferred to  him  all  his  remaining  interest  in  the  mortgaged  premises. 
Held,  that  the  assignment  to  B was  not  such  a contract  as  enabled  him 
to  hold  the  whole  mortgaged  premises  as  a security  for  the  payment  of 
the  two  notes  so  assigned  to  him  ; but  that  as  against  C he  was  entitled 
to  a portion  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  equal  in  value  to  the  amount  of 
the  two  notes,  &c.,  and  that  C was  entitled  to  the  residue.  Wright  v. 
P^ker,  2 Aik.  212. 

See  Rights  and  Liabilities,  In  General , 6,  22,  53, 68,  72 ; When  sub- 
ject to  Equities ; Defences ; Pleadings  and  Evidence , 5, 83,  107,  159. 

9.  Acceptance. 

!•  There  is  no  rule  requiring  that  a bill  of  exchange  should  be  ac- 
tually shown  to  the  drawee,  in  order  to  a valid  and  binding  acceptance ; 
'l?  ^noug^>  >f»  when  applied  to  for  acceptance,  he  is  enabled,  by  seeing 
™ bill,  or  otherwise,  to  give  an  intelligent  answer.  Fisher  v.  Beckwith, 

2.  An  acceptance  of  a bill  of  exchange  is  not  a contract  within  the 
8Jatute  of  frauds ; it  is  rather  an  undertaking  to  pay  the  acceptor's  debt  to. 
the  drawer,  than  to  pay  a debt  due  from  the  drawer  to  the  payee.  Ibid. 
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3.  An  acceptance  of  a bill  of  exchange,  by  parol,  is  not  void  for  want 
of  consideration,  when  it  appears  that  there  was  then  a debt  due  from 
the  acceptor  to  the  drawer,  on  account  of  which  the  bill  was  drawn. 
Ibid. 

4.  And  the  contract  between  the  acceptor  and  the  payee,  created  by 
the  acceptance,  cannot  be  affected  by  any  subsequent  arrangement  be- 
tween the  acceptor  and  the  drawer.  Ibid. 

See  Pleadings  and  Evidence , 171. 

10.  Presentment , Demand , and  Notice. 

1.  Necessity  of. 

1.  Notice  from  the  indorsee  to  the  indorser  of  non-payment  by  die 
maker  is  necessary  to  enable  the  indorsee  to  maintain  an  action  against 
the  indorser.  Nash  v.  Harrington , 1 Aik.  39. 

2.  Notice  of  non-payment  must  be  given  back  to  the  indorser,  in  order 
to  charge  him,  notwithstanding  the  insolvency  of  the  maker.  Nash  r. 
Harrington , 2 Aik.  9. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  indorsee  of  a note  void  at  its  making  to 
make  a demand  of  the  maker  to  entitle  him  to  recover  from  the  indorser. 
Chandler  v.  Mason , 2 Vt  193. 

4.  A note  payable  on  demand,  and  warranted  to  be  “ due  and  col- 
lectable,” is  not  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  bills  and  notes  in- 
dorsed in  the  usual  way,  and  demand  and  notice  by  the  indorsee  are  not 
necessary ; but  he  must  use  reasonable  diligence  in  proceeding  against 
the  maker.  Foster  v.  Barney , 3 Vt.  60. 

5.  To  entitle  the  holder  to  recover  on  a note  made  payable  at  a par- 
ticular place,  presentment  and  demand  are  not  necessary.  Hart  v. 
Green,  8 Vt  191. 

6.  VVhen  a note  is  payable  in  specific  articles  on  a day  certain,  no 
demand  is  necessary  before  bringing  the  suit ; — otherwise,  per  Bennett, 
J.,  if  payable  on  demand.  Elkins  v.  Parkhurst,  17  Vt  105. 

See  Rights  and  Liabilities , 9 ; Indorsers,  Guarantors , Sfc.,  63. 

S.  By  whom  to  be  made  or  given,  when  and  where. 

1.  Where  the  law  in  England  requires  demand  by  the  indorsee,  and 
notice  back  to  the  indorser  on  the  same  day,  to  charge  him,  if  the  facili- 
ties of  demand  and  notice  are  the  same  here,  the  rule  of  law  is  the 
same.  Nash  v.  Harrington,  2 Aik.  9. 

2.  An  indorsee,  to  fix  the  indorser,  must  present  the  note  for  payment 
at  the  time  it  falls  due,  and  must  give  notice  to  the  indorser  of  non-pay- 
ment within  a reasonable  time,  which,  according  to  the  general  rule,  if 
he  resides  in  the  same  place,  must  be  on  the  same  day,  or  at  farthest  by 
the  next  day,  or,  if  in  a different  place,  by  the  next  post  Whittlesey 
v.  Dean,  2 Aik.  263  ; Camp  v.  Scott,  14  Vt.  387. 

3.  The  indorsee  of  a note  not  negotiable,  with  blank  indorsement,  is 
considered  as  the  payee  of  a bill  of  exchange,  and  must  observe  the  rule 
of  the  law  merchant,  as  to  demand,  notice,  &c.  Aldis  v.  Johnson,  1 
Vt  136. 
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4.  The  holder  of  a bill  of  exchange  payable  at  a certain  future  time 
need  not  present  the  same  to  the  drawee  for  acceptance  until  it  becomes 
due.  Bank  of  Bennington  v.  Raymond,  12  Vt.  401. 

3.  Sufficiency  of. 

1.  Due  diligence  must  be  used  by  the  indorsee  in  giving  notice  to  the 
indorser ; but  what  is  due  diligence  is  partly  a question  of  law,  and 
partly  a question  of  fact,  in  deciding  which,  the  period  the  note  has  been 
payable  before  the  indorsement,  the  insolvency  of  the  maker,  the  im- 
probability of  his  paying  or  growing  worse  by  delay,  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  indorser,  indorsee,  and  maker,  and  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication between  them,  are  all  to  be  considered.  Nash  v.  Harring- 
ton, 1 Aik.  39. 

2.  When  the  facts  are  found,  the  question  of  reasonable  notice  is 
purely  a question  of  law.  Nash  v.  Harrington , 2 Aik.  9. 

3.  If  the  indorsee  of  a promissory  note  payable  in  specific  articles 
make  a demand  of  the  maker  at  the  proper  time  and  place  without  hav- 
ing the  note  with  him,  and  the  maker  refuse  to  pay  it,  the  indorser  is 
discharged.  Eastman  v.  Potter , 4 Vt.  313. 

4.  Notice  of  dishonor  of  a bill  or  note  to  the  indorser,  if  addressed  to 
the  town  post-office  in  the  town  where  he  resides,  is  sufficient,  notwith- 
standing there  may  be  another  post-office  in  the  town,  nearer  the  resi- 
dence of  such  indorser,  and  at  which  he  does  his  principal  business. 
Bank  of  Manchester  v.  Slason,  13  Vt.  334. 

5.  Where,  at  the  time  a note  was  indorsed,  the  maker  of  the  note 
was  engaged  in  business  in  Vermont,  and  lived  in  a house  with  his  son 
and  daughter,  his  daughter  being  his  housekeeper,  and,  before  the  note 
became  due,  went  into  another  State,  leaving  his  son  and  daughter  living 
in  the  same  house,  his  son  being  his  agent  in  the  transaction  of  his  busi- 
ness in  Vermont,  it  was  held,  that  a demand  of  payment  of  the  note, 
made  on  the  day  it  became  due,  which  was  about  nine  months  after  the 
maker  of  the  note  left  the  State,  at  the  house  previously  occupied  by 
him,  and  which  was  then  occupied  by  his  son  and  daughter,  was  suffi- 
cient to  charge  the  indorser,  it  not  appearing  that  the  maker  had  ever 
abandoned  the  idea  of  returning  to  his  said  residence,  although  it  did 
appear  that,  at  the  time  the  demand  was  made,  he  had  an  actual  resi- 
dence in  another  State.  Sanford  v.  Norton,  17  Vt  285. 

See  By  whom  to  be  made  or  given , 4*c.»  5. 

4.  Waiver  of. 

1.  If  the  indorser  of  a note,  having  received  premature  notice  of 
non-payment,  promises  to  pay  the  same,  it  is  a waiver  of  such  notice. 
Seeley  v.  Bis  bee,  2 Vt.  105. 

2.  Where  the  drawer  of  a bill,  near  its  maturity,  makes  a contract 
with  the  holder  for  the  payment  of  the  bill,  upon  further  time,  this 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  showing  a demand  on  the  acceptor  and  no- 
tice to  the  drawer.  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  v.  Catlin , 13  Vt.  39. 

See  Pleadings  and  Evidence,  135,  136. 

vot.  i.  76 
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11.  Protest. 

1.  A protest  is  not  invalid,  though  the  notarial  seal  is  impressed  upon 
paper  and  not  on  wax.  Bank  of  Manchester  v.  Slason,  13  Vt.  334. 

12.  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  Different  Parties. 

I.  In  General. 

1.  An  administrator,  appointed  in  another  State  only,  the  intestate 
being  a citizen  of  that  State,  acquires,  by  virtue  of  such  appointment, 
no  interest  in  simple  contract  debts  due  from  resident  citizens  of  this 
State,  and  cannot  indorse  a note  against  a citizen  of  this  State,  so  as  to 
convey  any  right  to  the  indorsee.  Lee  v.  Havens , Brayton,  93. 

2.  Notice  given  to  the  maker  of  a note  of  hand,  by  the  original 
payee,  that  the  note  was  indorsed,  is  sufficient  notice,  unaer  the  statute, 
to  protect  the  indorsee  against  any  after  payment  or  credit  made  or 
given  by  the  maker  to  the  indorser.  Stewart  v.  Bamum , Brayton,  173. 

3.  The  court  will  not  protect  the  interest  of  an  assignee  of  a note 
not  negotiable  against  an  attaching  creditor,  in  a trustee  suit,  though  no* 
tice  be  given  at  the  time  of  the  assignment  Safford  Co.  v.  Hull , Bray* 
ton,  231. 

4.  If  the  indorsee  of  a note  not  negotiable  commence  an  action  on 
the  note,  in  the  name  of  the  original  payee,  and  in  his  name  obtain 
judgment  and  execution,  and  cause  such  execution  to  be  levied  on  per- 
sonal estate,  the  property  of  such  personal  estate  is  by  the  appraisal 
vested  in  the  indorsee,  and  not  in  the  original  payee.  Richards  v. 
Pearl , 1 D.  Chip.  113. 

5.  But,  to  show  this  right  in  the  indorsee,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
produce  a copy  of  the  judgment,  before  he  can  read  in  evidence  the 
execution  and  levy.  Ibid. 

6.  If  a note  not  negotiable  be  sold  and  assigned  by  the  payee  to  a 
third  person,  and  notice  of  such  transfer  be  given  to  the  maker  of  the 
note,  a subsequent  payment  of  the  note  to  the  original  payee  by  the 
maker  will  not  avail  him,  but  he  will  be  holden  to  pay  the  note  to  the 
assignee ; and  if  he  be  summoned  as  trustee  of  the  original  payee  of  the 
note,  a disclosure  that  such  transfer  was  made  .and  notice  given  before 
the  service  of  the  process  will  discharge  him.  Newell  v.  Adams,  1 D. 
Chip.  346. 

7.  Where  a party,  seeking  to  charge  a partnership  upon  a promissory 
note,  is  apprised  that  the  transaction  is  not  for  their  benefit,  and  the  act 
is  not  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  primd  facie  the  firm  is  not  holden. 
Huntington  v.  Lyman,  1 D.  Chip.  438. 

8.  It  is  not  necessary,  to  secure  a person  giving  credit  to  a partnership, 
that  he  should  know,  or  believe,  that  each  individual  member  of  the  firm 
would  approve  of  the  transaction  ; but  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  not 
know  that  the  debt  attempted  to  be  secured  was  not  the  debt  of  the  part- 
nership, or  the  property  sold  was  not  to  inure  to  their  benefit,  in  the 
absence  of  all  proof  of  the  assent  or  approbation  of  the  party  attempted 
to  be  charged.  Ibid. 
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9.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  assignee  of  a note  not  negotiable,  who  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  pursue  the  maker  in  the  first  instance,  or  of  one  holding 
& note  in  trust,  to  demand  payment  as  in  case  of  an  indorsee,  and,  if  the 
note  is  not  paid  forthwith,  to  attach  the  estate  of  the  debtor,  if  to  be 
found,  and  if  not  to  attach  his  body ; unless  the  maker  abscond,  leaving 
no  effects,  or  become  bankrupt.  Whittlesey  v.  Dean , 2 Aik.  263. 

10.  The  payer  may  bind  himself  by  a note,  to  which  his  signature  is  » 
affixed  by  a third  person  at  his  request.  Haven  v.  Hobbs , 1 Vt.  238. 

11.  A held  a note  against  B,  and  indorsed  on  it  one  dollar  for  services 
rendered  by  B,  but  without  his  authority.  B sued  for  the  services,  testi- 
fying that  he  did  not  authorize  the  indorsement,  and  recovered.  In  an 
action  against  B on  said  note,  it  was  held,  that  A could  erase  said  in- 
dorsement without  injuring  the  note.  Kimball  v.  Lamson , 2 Vt  138. 

12.  A gave  his  note  to  B,  with  C as  security,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  his  note  to  C,  with  a mortgage  on  his  land  to  secure  C.  A after- 
wards sold  the  land  to  D,  who  executed  his  note  to  C for  the  balance 
due  B,  and  C thereon  discharged  his  lien  on  the  land,  and  agreed  to  give 
up  to  D the  note  signed  by  him,  if  he  would  pay  the  debt  due  B.  In  an 
action  against  C,  as  trustee  of  A,  he  was  held  not  to  be  chargeable. 
Lapham  v.  Barnes , 2 Vt.  213. 

13.  In  an  action  on  account  against  an  agent  who  had  taken  notes 
payable  to  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff,  and  when  due  had 
received  the  money  therefor,  it  was  held,  that  the  payment  was  to  the 
defendant,  and  that  he  was  accountable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  of 
the  notes,  he  having  refused  to  account  for  the  same  before  the  suit  was 
commenced.  Smith  v.  Woods,  4 Vt.  400. 

14.  A person  accepting  a note  and  mortgage  made  by  his  agent,  must 
adopt  the  agreement  which  was  connected  with  them.  Newell  v.  Hurl- 
hurt  et  al.,  2 Vt.  351. 

15.  (In  Equity.)  A was  indebted  to  the  estate  of  B by  several 
promissory  notes,  which  were  put  in  suit  by  B’s  administrator,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  estate  of  B was  indebted  to  the  estate  of  C,  of  which 
A and  B were  joint  residuary  legatees.  Held,  in  equity,  that  B’s  admin- 
istrator could  not  be  compelled  to  account  to  A for  the  moiety  of  the 
sum  due  from  B’s  estate  by  cancelling  and  delivering  up  the  notes. 
Robinson  v.  Swift,  3 Vt.  377. 

16.  Aliter,  had  C’s  executor  been  insolvent,  or  had  he  colluded  with 
the  administrator  of  B.  Ibid. 

17.  Where  a promissory  note  was  executed  to  a feme  covert  and  her 
husband,  and  he  died,  held,  that  said  note  survived  to  the  wife,  and  that 
she,  and  not  the  administrator,  had  the  right  to  indorse  it.  Richardson 
v.  Daggett,  4 Vt.  336. 

18.  A co-signer  of  a promissory  note,  who  is  only  a surety  for  the 
other  signer  may  be  appointed  an  agent  by  the  creditor  to  collect  the 
note  from  the  other  signer.  Williams  v.  Baldwin,  7 Vt.  503. 

19.  Where  one  receives  a negotiable  promissory  note  in  payment  of 
account  for  labor  bestowed  upon  any  article,  whether  the  note  was 

payable  on  demand,  or  at  a future  time,  or  whether  negotiated  or  not,  it 
was  held  to  be  a waiver  of  any  lien  upon  the  article,  rickett  v.  Olcutt , 

4 Vt.  549. 
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20.  A,  being  indebted  to  B,  procured  C to  execute  his  note  to  B for 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  at  the  same  time  promising  B to  see  the  note 
paid.  B received  the  note,  and  after  it  became  payable  A indorsed 
his  name  in  blank  on  the  back  of  it,  according  to  his  aforesaid  verbal 
promise.  He/d,  that  A,  by  his  indorsement,  assumed  an  absolute  re- 
sponsibility, and  became  liable  as  an  original  signer  of  the  note.  Knapp 
v.  Parker , 6 Vt.  642. 

21.  A negotiable  note  in  the  hands  of  the  payee,  overdue,  is  to  be 
considered  the  same  as  any  other  debt  not  negotiable.  The  maker  will 
be  held  as  the  trustee  of  the  payee,  unless  he  have  notice  of  the  transfer 
before  the  trustee  action  is  brought.  Hinsdill  v.  Safford , 11  Vt.  309. 

22.  A held  certain  promissory  notes  against  B,  which  were  secured 
by  mortgage.  A afterwards  gave  up  these  notes  to  B,  upon  his  exe- 
cuting new  ones  for  the  sum  due,  but  without  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  A of  affecting  his  mortgage  security.  Held , that  this  exchange  of 
notes  did  not  defeat  the  mortgage  so  as  to  enable  the  creditors  of  B to 
levy  on  the  mortgaged  estate.  Dana  v.  Binney,  7 Vt  493. 

23.  A executed  a note  to  B,  which  B sold  to  C and  received  the 

amount,  of  which  C immediately  notified  A.  He/d,  that  A could  not  be 
considered  a trustee  of  B,  on  the  ground  that  B made  the  sale,  intending 
to  abscond  and  defraud  his  creditors ; that,  as  neither  A nor  C was  in- 
debted to  B,  and  neither  the  note  nor  the  amount  due  them  was  held  for 
his  benefit  in  any  way,  they  were  not  his  trustees.  Hutchins  v.  Hawley 
ft  al. , 9 Vt.  295.  - 

24.  The  maker  of  a promissory  note  made  payable  to  the  wife  during 
coverture,  for  her  separate  property,  is  not  liable  to  an  action  as  trustee 
of  the  husband.  Parks  v.  Cushman , 9 Vt.  320. 

25.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note,  given  by  an  infant  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a house  and  lot,  which  was  secured  by  a mortgage  on  said  land, 
held , that  the  infant  cannot  avoid  the  mortgage  and  affirm  the  deed,  and 
that,  as  the  contract  was  voidable  only,  it  must  be  disaffirmed  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  he  becomes  of  age,  or  else  it  will  be  binding. 
Richardson  v.  Bought , 9 Vt.  368. 

26.  Where  several  signers  of  a note,  u each  as  principal,"  promise 
to  pay,  & c.,  they  are,  as  between  them  and  the  payee,  to  be  considered 
as  principals,  and  no  one  of  them  can  avail  himself  of  the  rights  of  a 
surety,  and  avoid  his  liability  on  the  ground  of  delay  of  payment  being 
granted  on  the  note,  even  though  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  only  a surety, 
and  this  was  known  by  the  payee.  Claremont  Bank  v.  Wood  et  al ., 
10  Vt.  582. 

27.  A and  B were  indebted  in  the  same  sum  each  to  C,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  would  give  their  joint  notes  for  both  of  the  debts.  A 
executed  the  notes  which  were  received  by  C,  and  B afterwards  signed 
them.  Held,  that  this  was  the  same  as  if  B had  signed  the  notes  when 
they  were  made.  Hinsdill  v.  Safford , 11  Vt.  309. 

28.  A promissory  note  given  in  payment  of  a preexisting  account  is 
to  be  considered  as  “ made  and  entered  into  ” with  reference  to  the 
defendant's  having  the  benefit  of  'the  poor  debtor’s  oath.  Beckwith  v. 
Houghton , 11  Vl  602. 
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29.  If  a person  not  a party  to  a note  signs  his  name  on  the  back, 
without  any  explanatory  words  as  to  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  he  is 
to  be  considered  a joint  promisor  with  the  other  signers,  and  if  any  of 
them  are  merely  sureties  he  is  considered  a surety  with  them.  Plint 
v.  Day,  9 Vt.  345. 

30.  T.  fit  D.  executed  a bond  to  E.  to  indemnify  him  against  all 
claims,  &c.  due  from  the  firm  of  E.,  T.,  &,  D.  This  firm  executed 
notes  to  E.  & L.,  and  failed  to  pay  them  at  maturity.  Held,  that  E. 
might  pay  the  notes,  and  recover  on  his  bond,  and  his  being  a member 
of  both  firms  did  not  alter  the  case.  Emerson  v.  Torrey  Sr  Dudley,  10 
Vt.  323. 

31.  By  the  statute  of  1836  the  maker  of  a promissory  note  cannot  be 
held  as  the  trustee  of  the  payee,  if  the  note  has  been  indorsed  to  a bond 
fide  indorsee,  before  due,  though  no  notice  of  the  transfer  has  been  given 
to  the  maker  before  the  action  was  brought  Hinsdill  v.  Safford  et  al., 
11  Vt  309 ; Little  v.  Hale,  11  Vt  482. 

32.  If  a note  payable  on  contingency  is  assigned,  for  a valuable  con* 
sideration,  during  the  contingency,  and  while  a trustee  suit  under  the 
statute  of  1797  i®  pending,  and  notice  is  given  to  the  maker,  the  assignee 
acquires  a right  to  the  note,  and  the  maker  cannot  be  adjudged  trustee 
of  the  payee,  though  the  note  becomes  payable  absolutely  before  judg* 
meat  is  rendered  upon  the  trustee's  disclosure.  Burke  v.  Whitcomb,  13 
Vt  421. 

33.  The  interest  of  the  holder  of  a negotiable  promissory  note,  while 
still  current,  is  not  attachable  by  the  trustee  process.  Hutchins  y. 
Evans , 13  Vt  541. 

34.  If  one  of  three  principals  of  a joint  and  several  note  deliver  to 
the  payee  other  notes,  the  avails  of  which  the  payee  agrees  to  indorse 
on  his  note  when  collected,  still  said  avails  may,  before  such  indorse* 
ment,  be,  by  consent  of  said  signer,  applied  afterwards  to  other  debts  of 
his,  notwithstanding,  by  a private  contract,  said  signer  had  agreed  with 
the  other  signers  to  pay  this  note,  unknown  to  the  payee.  Pinney  v. 
Bugbee,  13  Vt.  623. 

35.  One  (not  the  payee)  who  writes  his  name  in  blank  on  the  back 
of  a negotiable  promissory  note,  may  always  show,  by  parol,  the  extent 
of  his  contract.  Sandford  v.  Norton,  14  Vt  228  4 Barrows  v.  Lane,  6 
Vt  161 ; Knapp  v.  Parker,  6 Vt.  642;  Flint  v.  Day,  9 Vt.  345. 

36.  The  maker  of  a promissory  note,  payable  on  demand  to  one  or 
order,  is  liable  as  trustee  of  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  note  was 
taken,  when  it  is  shown  that  the  note  remained  in  his  hands  two  months 
after  its  date.  Camp  v.  Scott , 14  Vt.  387. 

37.  The  payee  of  a note,  after  having  taken  security  of  the  principal, 
may  give  up  such  security,  and  call  upon  the  undersigner  of  the 
note,  provided  he  acts  in  good  faith,  and  only  with  reference  to  his  own 
interest.'  Crane  v.  Stickles,  15  Vt  252  ; Bank  of  Montpelier  v.  Dixon , 
4 Vt  587. 

38.  The  payee  of  a note  is  not  obliged  to  regard  the  directions  of  the 
surety.  Ibid. 

39.  Chancery  will  not  relieve  the  maker  of  a note,  given  upon  the 
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compromising  and  settlement  of  a suit  brought  for  the  bond  fide  purpose 
of  a recovery,  and  in  which  there  was  evidence  tending  to  prove  the 
allegation  on  which  it  was  founded,  unless  it  appeared  mat  the  maker 
was  incapable  of  understanding  the  nature,  extent,  and  effect  of  the  busi- 
ness  he  was  transacting,  or  was  so  overreached  as  to  make  the  retain- 
ing of  the  note  unconscionable.  Paris  v.  Dexter , 15  Vt.  379. 

40.  The  holders  of  a promissory  note,  executed  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  made  payable  to  citizens  thereof,  although  the  maker  reside 
in  this  State,  are  not  subject  to  the  trustee  process  upon  said  note,  it  be- 
ing by  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract  exempt  from  6uch  process. 
Baylics  v.  Houghton , 15  Vt.  625. 

41.  When  one  of  two  defendants,  sued  jointly  in  assumpsit  on  a note, 
pleads  and  proves  his  discharge  in  bankruptcy,  the  court  will  not  direct 
the  plaintiff  to  become  nonsuit  as  to  such  defendant,  nor  order  a discon- 
tinuance of  the  suit  as  to  him.  Brovon  v.  Hunger , 16  Vt.  12. 

42.  It  is  only  when  the  plaintiff  neglects  to  appear,  or  neglects  to 
oomply  with  some  of  the  orders  of  court,  that  he  is  ever  ordered  to  be- 
come nonsuit  against  his  will.  Ibid.,  per  Hebard,  J. 

43.  If  the  payee  of  a note,  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  offer  to  re- 
ceive payment  at  a place,  or  in  a manner,  different  from  the  terms  of 
the  note,  this  offer  is  no  part  of  the  contract  contained  in  the  note,  and, 
being  upon  no  other  consideration,  is  revocable  at  will  till  performed. 
Afterwards  it  ceases  to  be  without  consideration,  or  revocable,  and  will 
operate  to  discharge  the  note.  Follett  v.  Eastman,  16  Vt.  19. 

44.  Where,  in  case  of  a note  payable  at  the  Bank  of  Burlington, 
the  payee  offers  to  receive  payment  by  the  defendant’s  inclosing  to  him, 
by  mail,  the  amount  due  on  the  note,  and  does  not  recall  his  offer,  and 
the  money  is  mailed  accordingly,  it  will  be  at  the  payee’s  risk,  and  the 
note  will  be  discharged ; but  if  not  mailed  before  the  note  arrives  at 
maturity,  it  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  debtor.  Ibid. 

45.  Under  the  statute  of  1841,  a negotiable  promissory  note  will  be 
holden  by  trustee  process  as  the  property  of  the  payee,  unless  notice  of 
its  transfer  have  been  given  to  the  maker  previous  to  the  service  of  the 
trustee  process,  notwithstanding  the  note  may  have  been  payable  at  a 
particular  bank,  and  in  fact  negotiated  at  that  bank  for  a valuable  con- 
sideration, while  still  current.  Kimball  v.  Gay,  16  Vt.  131. 

46.  A person  who  indorses  his  name  upon  a promissory  note  in  blank, 
not  being  the  payee,  is  primd  facie  holden  as  a joint  promisor.  Strong 
v.  Riker,  16  Vt.  554 ; Barrows  v.  Lane,  5 Vt.  161 ; Knapp  v.  Parker, 
6 Vt.  642  ; Flint  v.  Day , 9 Vt.  345. 

, 47.  Such  indorsement,  however,  may  be  controlled  by  oral  evidence 
of  the  contract  made  at  the  time.  Strong  v.  Riker,  16  Vt  554 ; Sand - 
ford  v.  Norton,  14  Vt  228. 

48.  Where  a citizen  of  this  State  purchased  goods  in  B.,  of  a mer- 
chant residing  there,  and  afterwards,  in  this  State,  executed  a negotiable 
promissory  note  for  the  amount  of  the  purchase,  which  note  was  made 
payable  to  the  vendor  at  a place  within  this  State ; Held,  that  the  maker 
of  the  note  might  be  held  as  trustee  of  the  payee  of  the  note,  in  an  ac- 
tion brought  in  this  State  by  a creditor  of  the  payee,  — no  notice  of  a 
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transfer  of  the  note  having  been  given  to  the  maker.  Chase  v.  Haugk - 
ton,  16  Vt.  594. 

49.  A contract  between  A,  the  owner  of  a note,  and  B,  that  B may 
take  the  note,  and  collect  it  at  his  own  expense,  and  have  one  half  of 
what  he  collects,  vests  no  interest  in  the  note  in  B,  nor  does  it  preclude 
A from  collecting  the  note  if  he  has  an  opportunity.  Manwell  v. 
Briggs,  17  Vt.  176. 

50.  The  case  of  Sandford  v.  Norton,  14  Vt.  228,  so  far  as  it  decides 
in  reference  to  the  liability  of  one,  not  party  to  a note,  who  indorses  it 
in  blank,  commented  upon  and  examined  by  Williams,  C.  J.  Sandford 
v.  Norton,  17  Vt.  285. 

51.  Where  the  maker  of  a note,  who  has  obtained  his  discharge  in 
bankruptcy,  promises  to  pay  such  note,  the  moral  obligation  to  pay  his 
debts  previously  contracted  furnishes  a sufficient  consideration  for  such 
promise  to  render  him  liable  on  the  note,  and  such  promise  may  be 
proved  by  parol.  Farmers  v.  Flint , 17  Vt.  508;  Walbridge  v.  Har- 
roon , 18  Vt.  448. 

52.  But  this  new  promise  does  not  revive  the  original  negotiable  char* 
acter  of  the  instrument.  It  is  a promise  to  the  party  alone  to  whom  it  is 
made,  and  is  not  negotiable  or  assignable,  so  as  to  permit  recovery 
thereon,  in  the  name  of  a third  person.  Walbridge  v.  Harroon , 18  Vt. 
448. 

53.  The  Vermont  statute  of  1821,  which  imposed  a penalty  for  being 
party  to  a fraudulent  note  or  judgment,  continued  in  force  until  July, 
1840,  and  all  penalties  incurred  therefor  prior  to  that  time  accrued  sub* 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  that  statute.  Webb  v.  Long,  17  Vt  587. 

54.  Under  that  statute,  the  amount  of  a judgment  was  forfeited, 
though  but  part  of  the  consideration  was  fraudulent  Ibid. 

55.  An  officer,  who  takes  from  the  receiptor  of  property  attached, 
a note  in  satisfaction  of  the  receiptor’s  liability  for  having  permitted  the 
property  to  be  wasted,  in  the  absence  of  all  authority  from  the  creditor 
so  to  do,  becomes  himself  the  absolute  owner  of  such  note.  Boardmas i 
v.  Roger,  17  Vt.  589. 

56.  Where  A deposited  notes,  against  a third  person,  with  B,  for  B to 
receive  the  money  due  upon  them,  and  transmit  the  same  to  A,  and  B 
was  summoned  as  trustee  of  A,  and  afterwards  received  money  upon 
one  of  the  notes,  and  after  this  B received  notice  from  C that  the  notes 
had  been  sold  by  A to  C,  prior  to  the  service  of  the  trustee  process  upon 
B,  and  it  appeared  that  the  sale  was  in  fact  made  to  C before  such  ser- 
vice, though  notice  was  not  given  till  afterwards ; Held,  that  B was  not 
chargeable  as  the  trustee  of  A.  Denison  v.  Petrie,  18  Vt.  42. 

57.  The  purchaser  of  land,  who  executes  his  promissory  note  there- 
for, and  takes  a deed  with  covenants  of  warranty,  cannot,  in  an  ac* 
tion  upon  the  note,  give  in  evidence,  under  the  general  issue,  a breach 
of  the  covenant  against  encumbrances.  Alden  v.  Parkhill , 18  Vt. 
205. 

58.  A promissory  note,  payable  to  the  payee  or  bearer,  was  executed 
prior  to  the  Vermont  statute  of  November  17,  1836,  by  which  the  pro- 
viso to  the  statute  of  1798,  giving  to  indorsees  the  right  to  sue  in  their 
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own  names,  was  repealed.  The  payee  bad  before  executed  to  the 
maker  a deed  of  land,  with  covenants  of  warranty,  and  there  was  an 
outstanding  mortgage  upon  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
deed.  Held , that  this  breach  of  the  covenant  against  encumbrances 
gave  to  the  defendant  a right  against  the  payee  to  claim  that  the  encum- 
brance should  be  removed,  and  the  right  to  extinguish  the  covenant  him- 
self, at  any  time,  and  that  this  right  had  accrued  prior  to  the  statute  of 
November  17,  1836,  and  so  was  within  the  saving  clause  of  that  statute. 
Ibid. 

59.  Held,  also,  that  this  right  having  so  accrued  to  the  defendant,  he 
might  plead  in  set-off  to  the  note,  when  sued  by  a third  person  as  bearer 
of  the  note,  the  amount  paid  by  him  to  extinguish  such  outstanding 
mortgage,  notwithstanding  notice  was  given  to  the  defendant  of  the 
transfer  of  the  note  to  the  plaintiff,  prior  to  the  payment  being  made  by 
the  defendant  upon  the  encumbrance.  Ibid. 

60.  And  the  defendant  was  allowed  to  plead  such  set-off,  though  it 
appeared  that,  at  the  time  of  the  payment,  he  took  an  assignment  to 
himself  of  the  demands  constituting  the  encumbrance.  Ibid. 

61.  A judgment  against  one  of  two  signers  of  a joint  and  several 
promissory  note  extinguishes  the  note  as  against  him,  but  does  not  affect 
the  liability  of  the  other  signer.  Sawyer  v.  White,  19  Vt.  40. 

62.  And  if  the  payee  of  snch  note  indorse  it  in  blank,  and  recover 
judgment  in  the  name  of  a third  person,  but  for  his  own  benefit,  against 
one  of  the  signers,  and  obtain  part  satisfaction,  he  may  yet  deliver  the 
note  to  another  third  person,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  balance 
from  the  other  signer ; and  such  other  person  may,  by  virtue  of  the 
same  indorsement  in  blank,  sustain  an  action  in  his.  own  name  against 
suoh  other  signer.  The  indorsement  may  be  regarded  as  the  indorse- 
ment of  two  several  notes ; and  the  judgment  against  one  signer,  in  the 
name  of  an  indorsee,  for  purposes  of  collection,  only  deprives  the  in- 
dorsement of  effect  as  to  that  signer,  but  leaves  it  in  force  as  against  the 
other.  Ibid : 

63.  (In  Equity.)  Where  a note  secured  by  a mortgage  is  paid  in 
part,  and  a new  note  is  given  to ' the  holder  for  the  balance,  and  the 
parties  agree  that  a new  note  shall  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
mortgage  note,  the  holder  may  still  hold  the  mortgage  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  new  one.  Dunshee  v.  Parmelee,  19  Vt.  172. 

64.  (In  Equity.)  The  neglect  of  the  holder  of  a promissory  note,  se- 
cured by  mortgage,  to  present  the  note  for  allowance  by  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  receive  and  adjust  claims  against  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  maker,  does  not  preclude  him  from  afterwards  enforcing  the 
mortgage  security ; it  merely  precludes  him  from  claiming  any  dividend 
or  portion  of  the  assets  of  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  administrator. 
Grafton  Bank  v.  Doe , 19  Vt  463. 

65.  The  defendants  executed  a promissory  note  for  $ 1,000,  upon  the 
face  of  which  they  all  appeared  as  principals,  although  two  of  them 
wdre  really  sureties,  and  made  the  note  payable  to  the  B.  M.  Co.  or 
order,  in  six  months  ; and  it  appeared  that  the  payees  knew  that  two  of  • 
the  signers  were  sureties,  and  also  knew  that  the  note  was  procured  for 
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the  purpose  of  enabling  the  principals  to  acquire  a credit  for  the  pur- 
chase of  cloth  ; and  it  also  appeared,  that  the  sureties  signed  the  note 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  the  principals  to  obtain  cloth  of  the 
B.  M.  Co.  on  credit,  to  the  amount  of  the  note  ; but  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  this  was  known  to  the  payees.  The  principals  delivered  the 
note  to  the  payees,  and  received  cloth,  but  not  to  the  amount  of  the 
note,  the  payees  being  unable  to  furnish  it ; and  thereupon  the  plaintiffs 
delivered  to  the  principals  cloth  to  the  amount  of  the  balance  of  the 
note,  and  the  payees,  with  the  consent  of  the  principals,  agreed  to  hold 
the  note,  so  far  as  that  balance  was  concerned,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
plaintiffs.  Held , that  the  note  thereby  became  operative,  in  the  hands 
of  the  payees,  for  its  full  amount,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  acquire^  an 
equitable  interest  in  it  to  the  amount  of  the  balance  for  which  cloth  was 
not  furnished  by  the  payees.  Lyman  v.  Sherwood , 20  Vt.  42. 

66.  And,  the  principals  having  paid  to  the  payees  of  the  note  the 
amount  which  they  had  advanced  upon  its  credit,  held , that  they  might 
legally  transfer  the  note  to  the  plaintiff's  by  indorsement,  and  that  the 
plaintiffs  might  sustain  an  action  thereon  in  their  own  names,  and  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  that  it  made  no  difference,  in  this  respect,  that  the 
note  was  indorsed  when  overdue.  Ibid. 

67.  Held , also,  that  an  indorsement  of  the  note  in  these  words : “ Pay 
the  within  balance  to  L.  & C.,  without  recourse  to  the  B.  M.  Co. 
(Signed)  S.  B.,  Agent,”  — was  sufficient  in  form , as  an  indorsement  by 
the  corporation,  there  being  no  question  as  to  the  authority  of  B.  to  act 
as  agent  in  the  matter.  Ibid. 

68.  Where  there  is  a joint  action  against  several  defendants,  counting 
upon  a promissory  note,  and  all  the  defendants  but  one  suffer  a default, 
and  that  one  takes  a trial,  the  effect  is  to  suspend  judgment  against  the 
other  defendants  until  the  result  of  the  trial  is  ascertained  ; and  if  the 
plaintiff*  obtain  a verdict,  he  is  then  entitled  to  a joint  judgment  against 
all  the  defendants.  Fletcher  v.  Blair , 20  Vt.  124. 

69.  One  who  writes  his  name  upon  the  back  of  a note,  if  he  were  not 
before  a party  to  it,  assumes  the  same  obligation  as  if  he  wrote  his 
name  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument ; and  although  he  do  this  long 
after  the  making  of  the  note,  it  makes  no  difference  ; if  he  consent  to  be 
thus  bound,  and  induce  others  to  take  the  note  under  that  expectation, 
he  will  be  estopped  from  denying  that  fact,  and  will  be  treated,  to  all  in- 
tents, the  same  as  if  he  had  signed  the  note  in  its  inception.  But  the 
signature  being  blank,  he  may  undoubtedly  show  by  parol  the  real  ob- 
ligation intended  to  be  assumed  at  the  time  of  signing.  Sylvester  v. 
Downer , 20  Vt.  365. 

70.  And  if  the  note  be  subsequently  indorsed,  the  person  thus  signing 
may  be  sued  in  the  name  of  any  person  into  whose  hands  the  note  may 
fall  in  circulation.  Ibid. 

71.  (In  Equity.)  Where  the  orators,  together  with  their  father, 
executed  a promissory  note  to  the  defendant,  the  orators  signing  as 
w sureties,”  under  an  agreement  that  the  note  should  not  be  delivered, 
nor  become  operative,  until  certain  specified  conditions  were  performed 
by  the  defendant ; and  the  father,  who  signed  as  principal,  mortgaged 
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certain  premises  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  note ; but  the  defend- 
ant, without  the  consent  of  the  orators,  obtained  possession  of  the  note 
and  mortgage,  and  then  refused  to  perform  the  conditions ; Held , 
that  the  defendant  should  be  enjoined  from  negotiating  the  note,  or 
enforcing  its  collection,  as  against  the  orators.  Chase  v.  Torrey,  20 
Vt.  395. 

72.  (Ia  Equity.)  Where  the  holder  of  a promissory  note,  not  nego- 
tiable or  negotiated,  has  lost  it,  he  may  bring  a bill  for  discovery,  alleg- 
ing a defect  of  proof  at  law,  by  reason  of  its  loss,  with  a prayer  for 
relief,  and  an  affidavit  of  its  loss.  The  offer  of  indemnity  in  the  bill 
is  not  necessary  unless  the  note  be  negotiated.  Hopkins  v.  Adams y 
20  Vt.  407. 

lb.  And  where,  in  the  case  of  a negotiated  note,  the  orator  made  no 
offer  of  indemnity  in  his  bill,  and  refused  to  give  indemnity,  but  there 
was  something  suspicious  about  the  account  he  gave  of  the  loss  of  the 
note,  and  the  defendants  resisted  payment  of  the  note  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  entitled  to  indemnity  before  payment,  but  did  not, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  pay  the  money  into  the  court  and 
move  for  an  indemnity,  and  it  appeared  that  the  note,  at  the  time  of 
hearing,  had  been  outstanding  long  enough  to  be  barred  by  the  statute 
of  limitations,  the  court  decreed  that  payment  should  be  made  without 
indemnity,  and  that  the  costs  should  be  taxed  for  neither  party.  Ibid. 

74.  The  owner  of  a lost  note,  not  negotiable,  may  recover  its  amount 
upon  proving  its  execution,  delivery,  and  terms,  and  its  loss,  without 
proof  of  its  destruction ; and  this  recovery  may  be  had  on  the  count  for 
money  had  and  received.  Hough  v.  Barton , 20  Vt  455. 

75.  (In  Equity.)  Where  several  promissory  notes  are  secured  by 
the  same  mortgage,  and  the  mortgagee  has  assigned  to  one  person  the 
note  first  becoming  payable,  and  has  assigned  the  residue  of  the  notes, 
together  with  the  mortgage,  to  another  person,  the  assignee  of  the  first 
note  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  mortgage  security  equally  with  the 
holder  of  the  other  notes.  Hall,  J.  Belding  v.  Manly.,  21  Vt.  550. 

76.  But  a tender  by  the  holder  of  the  first  note  to  the  holder  of  the 
other  notes  of  the  amount  due  on  such  other  notes,  accompanied  with  a 
demand  for  a transfer  of  the  mortgage,  will  be  construed  as  an  admis- 
sion that  the  person  to  whom  the  tender  is  made  has  a prior  lien,  under 
the  mortgage,  for  the  payment  of  his  notes,  and  will  preclude  the  holder 
of  the  first  note  from  afterwards  making  any  claim  inconsistent  with 
such  admissions.  Ibid. 

77.  But  the  holder  of  the  first  note  in  such  case  is  entitled  to  claim 
the  full  benefit  of  the  mortgage  security,  as  against  the  mortgager  and 
all  persons  claiming  under  him.  Ibid. 

78.  And  the  holder  of  the  first  note,  in  such  case,  upon  a bill  brought 
against  the  mortgager  and  his  assignees,  and  against  the  holder  of  the 
other  notes,  who  has  also  taken  a subsequent  mortgage  of  the  same 
premises,  will  be  allowed,  upon  paying  the  holder  the  amount  due  upon 
such  other  notes,  to  enforce  his  lien  upon  the  entire  mortgaged  premises, 
against  all  the  defendants,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  all  the  mort- 
gage notes.  Ibid. 
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79.  If  the  holder  give  up  by  mistake  a note  unpaid,  he  may  bring  an 
action  for  money  had  and  received  for  the  balance  due,  when  the  note 
was  given  for  money  loaned.  Vermont  State  Batik  v.  Stoddard , Bray* 
ton,  24. 

60.  Where  the  payee  lost  a note  given  for  the  balance  due  on  a sale 
of  land,  held,  that  a recovery  might  be  had,  founded  upon  the  orig- 
inal indebtedness,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  the  note  was  negotiable, 
or  that,  if  negotiable,  it  had  been  negotiated.  Laxell  v.  Lazell , 12  Vt. 
443. 

81.  The  indorsee  of  a negotiable  note  may  recover  the  amount  of 
such  note,  in  an  action  against  the  maker,  upon  the  general  counts  for 
money  had  and  received,  and  the  rule  applies  where  the  indorsee  holds 
the  note  in  trust  for  the  purpose  of  collection  only.  Chase  v.  Burnham , 
13  Vt.  447  ; Sandford  v.  Norton,  14  Vt.  228. 

See  Banks  and  Banking , 10  ; Validity , 14  ; Construction,  3 ; Notes 
payable  in  Specific  Articles,  3 ; Negotiability  and  Transfer , 14,  15,  19 ; 
Defences , 21,  46;  Pleadings  and  Evidence,  12,  13,  51,  100,  139,  149, 
192. 

9.  Of  Indorsers,  Guarantors , and  Sureties. 

1.  If  an  indorser  will  endeavor  to  avoid  his  promise  to  pay  his  debt, 
made  after  notice  of  non-payment  by  the  maker,  on  the  ground  of  de- 
ceit, through  his  being  kept  in  ignorance  of  laches  in  the  holder,  by 
which,  in  law,  he  was  discharged  from  his  liability  as  indorser,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  rests  on  him.  Nash  v.  Harrington,  1 Aik.  39. 

2.  A contract  made  between  the  indorser  and  indorsee  of  a promissory 
note,  at  the  time  of  the  indorsement,  that  the  indorsee  shall  not  prosecute 
the  maker  of  the  note  within  a certain  limited  time,  takes  the  case  out 
of  the  law  merchant ; and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  such  time,  the  indorsee 
use  due  diligence  in  his  pursuit  of  the  maker  of  the  note,  and  fail  of 
collecting  it,  the  indorser  is  liable.  Marsh  v.  Badcock,  2 D.  Chip.  124. 

3.  If  an  indorsee  give  time  of  payment,  the  indorser  is  discharged. 
Whittlesey  v.  Dean , 2 Aik.  263. 

4.  The  indorser  of  a note  not  negotiable,  with  blank  indorsement,  is 
considered  as  the  drawer  of  a bill  of  exchange,  the  indorsee  as  payee, 
Md  the  maker  as  drawee.  Aldis  v.  Johnson,  1 Vt  136. 

5.  The  indorsee  has  no  right  to  fill  a blank  indorsement  with  any 
special  contract  or  warranty,  but  only  with  an  order  to  pay  him  the  con- 
tents, for  value  received.  Ibid. 

6.  A,  as  surety,  paid  a note  for  B,  and  B agreed,  “ value  received,” 
to  indemnify  him  therefor.  In  an  action  against  B on  the  promise,  held , 
that  A should  recover.  Ijapham  v.  ^darrett , 1 V t.  247. 

7.  If  the  surety  execute  his  own  separate  note  to  the  creditor  for  the 
amount  due,  and  this  be  accepted  by  the  creditor  as  payment,  and  the 
dd  debt  be  thereby  satisfied,  this  will  be  considered  the  same  as  if  so 
much  money  had  been  paid  by  the  surety,  and  will  support  an  action 
against  the  principal  for  money  paid  to  his  use.  Lapham  v.  Barnes,  2 

213. 

6.  A became  surety  on  a note  for  B,  but,  the  payee  being  dissatisfied, 
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C also  signed.  C afterwards  paid  the  note  by  giving  his  own  therefor, 
and  brought  an  action  against  A and  B jointly  for  money  paid,  & c. 
Held,  that  the  joint  action  could  not  be  sustained.  Ibid. 

9.  In  such  case  C is  entitled  to  recover  against  A only  his  proportion, 
but,  if  he  would  seek  contribution  from  him,  he  must  sue  him  alone. 
Ibid. 

10.  A became  surety  on  a note  for  a debt  due  from  B to  C,  and  after 
the  note  became  payable  B agreed  to  pay  the  note  to  C,  and  to  “ save 
the  said  A harmless  from  his  liability  on  said  note  ” ; Held,  that  A could 
not  recover  on  the  contract  until  he  had  sustained  actual  damage.  Admrs. 
of  Pond  v.  Warner,  2 Vt.  532.  Aliter,  had  the  contract  been  executed 
before  the  note  became  payable.  Ibid. 

11.  The  indorser  is  not  discharged  by  the  holder’s  receiving  collateral 
security,  unless  he  thereby  suspends  his  right  of  action  cm  the  note. 
Ripley  v.  Greenleaf,  2 Vt.  129. 

12.  A became  surety  on  a note  of  B payable  to  C,  and  B secured 
him  therefor  by  a bill  of  sale  of  a chaise  in  possession  of  a third  person, 
and  of  some  other  property  left  in  possession  of  B.  There  was  no 
change  of  possession,  but  notice  of  the  transfer  was  given  to  the  person 
holding  the  chaise,  and  he  agreed  to  hold  it  for  A.  The  chaise  having 
been  seized  on  an  execution  by  a creditor  of  B,  it  was  held,  in  an  action 
of  trespass  against  the  officer,  that  A was  entitled  to  hold  the  property 
assigned  him  until  he  was  indemnified  or  relieved  from  the  note,  even 
though  the  note  might  be  usurious.  Spaulding  v.  Austin,  2 Vt.  555. 

13.  And  though  the  property  left  in  the  possession  of  B was  subject  to 
execution,  yet  there  was  a sufficient  transfer  of  the  chaise  to  exempt  it 
from  the  same,  unless  there  was  fraud,  of  which  the  jury  were  to  judge 
from  the  circumstances.  Ibid. 

14.  A and  B became  sureties  for  C,  who  secured  them  by  a mort- 
gage deed.  Afterwards,  C conveyed  the  mortgaged  premises  to  A and 
D,  with  the  condition  that  they  were  to  pay  off  all  encumbrances.  A 
paid  the  note.  A and  B,  the  mortgagees,  then  brought  an  action  of 
ejectment  against  the  persons  in  possession  of  the  aforesaid  premises, 
and  it  was  held,  that  the  conveyance  to  A and  D fully  indemnified  the 
plaintiffs  for  signing  the  note.  Harvey  et  al.  v.  Hvrlburt  et  al .,  3 Vt. 
561. 

15.  An  indorsement  on  a promissory  note,  written  with  a pencil,  is 
valid,  and  renders  the  indorser  liable.  Closson  v.  Steams,  4 Vt.  11. 

16.  A delay  of  the  creditor  to  sue  the  principal  of  a promissory  note, 
when  requested  by  the  surety  so  to  do,  does  not  thereby  discharge  the 
latter.  Hogaboom  v.  Herrick , 4 Vt.  131. 

17.  A simple  agreement  between  the  creditor  and  a surety  on  a note, 
that  the  latter  should  be  discharged  from  his  liability,  is  without  consid- 
eration and  void.  Ibid. 

18.  But  if  the  agreement  quiet  the  surety,  so  that  he  does  not  secure 
himself,  and  the  principal  becomes  insolvent,  is  he  not  discharged, 
quaere.  Ibid. 

19.  Where  the  payees  of  a promissory  note  commenced  a suit  there- 
on without  the  request  of  the  surety,  and  attached  the  property  of  the 
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principal,  and  afterwards  dissolved  the  attachment  and  discontinued  the 
suit,  it  was  held,  in  an  action  against  the  surety  on  said  note,  that  he  was 
not  released  thereby  from  his  liability  on  the  note.  Bank  of  Montpelier 
v.  Dixon,  4 Vt.  687. 

20.  Where  five  sureties  of  an  insolvent  principal  on  a note  confess  a 
joint  judgment,  and  execution  issues,  and  four  are  committed  to  prison, 
and  give  separate  bonds  to  the  keeper  of  the  jail,  and  then  cause  the 
property  of  the  fifth  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  execution,  it  was  held, 
that  he  had  an  action  against  each  of  the  four  to  recover  a fifth  part  of 
the  amount  paid.  Foster  v.  Johnson,  5 Vt.  60. 

21.  And  in  bringing  such  action  for  contribution,  the  plaintiff  need  not 
make  a demand  or  give  notice  before  its  commencement.  Ibid. 

22.  If  A executes  a note  at  the  bank  as  surety  for  B and  C,  and  B 
absconds  before  it  falls  due,  and  A,  knowing  the  fact,  calls  on  C,  and, 
without  informing  him  of  it,  gets  him  to  renew  the  note,  and  A pays  the 
bank  the  amount  of  the  note,  he  can  recover  the  same  from  C,  even 
although,  as  between  B and  C,  the  latter  was  entitled  to  indemnity.  War- 
ner v.  Hall,  5 Vt.  156. 

23.  Where  A,  one  of  two  co-sureties,  receives  property  of  the  princi- 
pal to  secure  joint  liability,  it  must  be  thus  applied  ; and  if  B,  the  other 
surety,  has  to  pay  the  note,  he  can  recover  in  chancery  against  A from 
the  fund.  Hinsdill  v.  Murray,  6 Vt.  136. 

24.  In  such  case  the  court  will  follow  up  the  fund  even  in  the  hands 
of  third  persons  if  it  can  without  injury.  Ibid. 

25.  Where  the  goods  of  the  principal  are  seized  and  sold  on  execu- 
tion, and  the  sheriff  neglects  to  pay  over  the  proceeds,  and  judgment  is 
recovered  against  him  therefor ; Held,  that  this  was  no  bar  to  an  action 
against  the  surety.  Bank  of  Rutland  v.  Thrall,  6 Vt.  237. 

26.  If  A,  a co-surety,  receives  property  from  the  principal  in  failing 
circumstances,  and  gives  B,  the  other  surety,  to  understand  it  is  to  secure 
their  joint  liability,  and  B relies  on  the  assurance,  A will  be  responsible 
for  the  same,  and  cannot  with  the  principal’s  assent  apply  it  to  a sepa- 
rate liability.  Hinsdill  v.  Murray , 6 Vt.  136. 

27.  A requested  B to  take  a note  against  C,  and  give  it  to  D,  to  satisfy 
an  execution  which  he  held  against  A,  but  gave  B no  other  authority, 
oral,  D refusing  said  note,  B requested  C to  sign  a note  with  him  to  D 
for  the  debt  of  A,  which  he  did,  and  afterward  paid  the  debt.  Held, 
'hat  C could  not  maintain  an  action  against  A,  there  being  no  privity 
between  him  and  A.  Huntington  et  al.  v.  Wilder,  6 Vt.  334. 

28.  If  two  sign  a note  as  joint  sureties,  payment  of  the  note  by  either 
will  give  a right  of  action  in  severalty  against  the  principal.  Ibid. 

29.  A,  the  maker  of  a promissory  note,  procures  the  same  from  B, 
'he  holder,  to  obtain  the  signature  of  C thereto  as  surety,  who  signs  the 
same,  but  A now  refuses  to  deliver  it  up  ; Held,  that  the  surety  is  not 
liable  to  an  action  on  the  note.  Chamberlain  v.  Hoppe,  8 Vt.  94. 

30.  The  promise  of  the  principal  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  his  surety 
the  amount  for  which  the  latter  has  become  liable,  whenever  he  shall  be 
called  on  for  payment,  or  shall  doubt  the  ability  of  the  principal  to  in- 
demnify him,  is  a valid  promise,  on  which  an  action  can  be  sustained 
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by  the  surety,  even  though  he  has  not  paid  any  part  of  the  debt. 
Fletcher  v.  Edison , 8 Vt.  294. 

31.  B became  surety  for  A,  who  subsequently  procured  C to  sign  a 
promise  of  indemnity  to  B to  secure  him,  there  being  no  new  considera- 
tion, and  the  obligation  not  having  been  entered  into  in  pursuance  of  the 
original  contract ; Held , that  the  promise  of  indemnity  was  void  for 
want  of  consideration.  Rix  v.  Adams  et  al .,  9 Vt.  233. 

32.  The  indorser  of  a promissory  note  promised  the  indorsee  as  fol- 
lows : “ I hereby  guarantee  to  said  R.  the  collection  and  payment  of 
the  above-described  note,  and  agree  to  pay  the  same  on  condition  that 
said  R.  does  not  call  on  me  for  payment  till  the  1st  of  May,  1831  ” ; 
Held , that  this  was  not  an  absolute  promise,  but  that,  if  the  indorsee 
should  use  reasonable  diligence,  and  fail  to  collect  the  note,  he  would 
pay  the  same  after  May  1,  1831.  Russell  v.  Buck , 11  Vt.  166  ; Wheeler 
v.  Lewis , Ibid.  265. 

33.  When,  by  the  special  guarantee  of  a note,  the  purchaser  is  bound 
to  collect  the  note  with  due  diligence,  and  he  has  commenced  an  action 
thereon,  if  the  suit  fails  on  account  of  a defective  service  the  guarantor 
is  discharged.  Beach  v.  Bates,  12  Vt.  68. 

34.  A written  guarantee  is  good  evidence  against  the  signer  of  all  the 
facts  therein  recited.  Peck  v.  Barney , 12  Vt.  72. 

35.  A,  being  about  to  negotiate  a purchase  of  B,  made  a note  payable 
to  the  order  of  B,  and  procured  C to  sign  the  note,  in  blank,  upon  the 
back  of  it.  Held,  that  C was  liable  to  B as  an  original  promisor. 
Nash  v.  Skinner,  12  Vt.  219. 

36.  Also,  that  declarations  of  C,  made  at  the  time  he  signed  the  note, 
that  he  only  meant  to  become  a second  indorser,  do  not  limit  his  liability 
unless  made  known  to  B previously.  Ibid. 

37.  Forbearance  to  sue  for  an  indefinite  time,  or  a promise  to  remain 
surety  for  an  indefinite  time,  is  no  sufficient  consideration  for  a promise 
to  pay  the  debt  in  the  one  case,  or  indemnify  the  surety  in  the  other. 
Rix  v.  Adams  et  al.,  9 Vt.  233. 

38.  (In  Equity.)  After  a debt  has  become  due,  a surety  may  resort  to 
chancery  to  compel  the  principal  to  pay  the  debt,  that  the  surety  may  be 
exonerated  from  liability.  Bishop  v.  Day  et  al.,  13  Vt.  81. 

89.  Where  the  orator  had  given  his  promissory  note  to  A,  and  B,  C, 
and  D had  subsequently  given  their  bond  to  indemnify  him  against  such 
note  ; Held,  that  the  obligors  had  made  it  their  debt  to  pay,  and  that,  as 
between  the  maker  of  the  note  and  the  obligors  of  the  bond,  they  stood 
as  principals,  and  the  maker  as  surety,  and  that  the  right  of  principal 
and  surety  existed  between  them.  Ibid. 

40.  A guarantor  is  entitled  to  notice  of  the  acceptance  of  his  guar- 
antee. An  acknowledgment  by  the  defendant  of  his  liability,  and  a 
promise  to  pay,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  further  evidence  of 
notice.  Peck  v.  Barney,  13  Vt.  93. 

41.  A guarantor  is  not  entitled  to  notice  that  the  principal  has  not 
paid.  Ibid. 

42.  Where  a surety  signed  a joint  and  several  promissory  note  with 
the  principal,  payable  to  A or  bearer,  with  an  understanding  that  B 
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should  indorse  it,  and  at  the  time  of  signing  the  surety  was  fully  se- 
cured by  the  principal  for  signing,  and  B refused  to  indorse  the  note, 
and  the  principal  afterwards,  before  the  note  became  due,  for  a valu- 
able consideration,  transferred  it  to  a stranger ; Held , that  such  stranger 
could  maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name,  as  bearer,  against  the  prin- 
cipal and  surety,  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  note;  and  though 
the  surety  signed  as  an  accommodation,  yet  as  he  had  funds  in  his 
hands  he  cannot  stand  in  a more  favorable  position  than  the  principal. 
Tkrall  v.  Benedict  et  al .,  13  Vt.  248. 

43.  If  the  creditor  do  some  positive  and  conscious  act,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  impair  his  claims  against  the  principal  debtor,  it  will  operate 
to  release  a surety  who  did  not  consent  to  such  act.  Bank  of  Man - 
Chester  v.  Bartlett , 13  Vt.  315. 

44.  A mere  naked  agreement  between  the  creditor  and  debtor  not  to 
sue,  will  not  release  the  surety.  If  the  creditor  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
sue,  by  any  contract  with  the  principal  debtor,  made  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  surety,  the  surety  is  thereby  released.  Joslyn  v.  Smith., 

13  Vt.  353 ; Hogaboom  v.  Herrick , 4 Vt  131. 

45.  Where  a person  sells  a note  payable  at  a future  day,  and  gives  a 
guarantee  that  it  “ is  due,  and  that  the  maker  has  nothing  to  file  against 
it,”  he  is  to  be  considered  as  referring  to  the  time  when  the  note  ar- 
rives at  maturity.  Adams  v.  Clarke , 14  Vt  9. 

46.  It  is  no  waiver  of  a defence,  on  the  part  of  a guarantor  of  a note, 
that  he  is  advised,  after  giving  the  guarantee,  of  a state  of  facts  which 
will  be  a defence  for  him,  and  omits  to  give  the  holder  notice  of  them 
and  of  his  intention  to  avail  himself  of  them,  in  a case  where  there  is  no 
extension  of  credit  given  the  maker  of  the  note  by  reason  of  the  guar- 
antee. Russell  v.  Buck , 14  Vt.  147. 

47.  A mere  collateral  guarantor  is  entitled  to  reasonable  notice  of  the 
default  of  the  principal  debtor,  and  if  he  does  not  receive  it,  he  is  exon- 
erated to  the  extent  of  the  loss  he  thereby  sustains.  Sandford  v.  Norton , 

14  Vt.  228. 

48.  A mere  collateral  guarantee  is  not  negotiable  as  between  the  par- 
ties ; but  if  it  be  negotiated,  as  part  of  the  original  contract,  to  a bona 
fide  holder,  for  value,  qucere , whether  the  guarantor  will  be  holden 
as  a joint  promisor.  Ibid. 

49.  Where  the  defendant  proves  the  nature  of  his  contract  to  have 
been  a guarantee  merely,  it  is  at  all  events  incumbent  upon  the  holder 
of  the  note  to  show  that  he  gave  value  for  it,  before  he  can  claim  any 
advantage  above  the  person  to  whom  the  guarantee  was  made.  Ibid. 

50.  Where  two  persons,  one  being  principal  and  the  other  surety, 
executed  a note  for  money  borrowed,  and  the  principal,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  surety,  agreed  to  pay  nine  per  cent  interest  for  the 
money,  and  afterwards  made  a payment  of  interest  at  that  rate,  and  the 
sum  paid  was  indorsed  on  the  note,  generally ; Held , that  the  surety 
was  not  thereby  discharged  from  his  liability  to  pay  the  note.  Rich- 
mond v.  Standcliff,  14  Vt.  258. 

51.  The  surety  may  at  any  time  pay  the  note  of  the  principal,  and 
attach  his  property  for  his  own  benefit.  Crane  v.  Stickles , 15  Vt.  252, 
per  Hebard,  J. 
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53.  Where  money  is  lent  to  the  principal  in  a note,  to  be  applied  in 
payment  of  the  note,  and  it  is  by  him  so  applied,  the  law  will  not, 
m the  absence  of  express  proof,  imply  an  authority,  from  those  who 
signed  the  note  as  sureties  only,  to  the  principal,  to  borrow  the  money 
on  the  joint  credit  of  the  principal  and  sureties,  nor  a promise  from  the 
sureties  to  the  lender  to  repay  the  money  so  borrowed.  Rolfe  v.  Lamb, 
16  Vt.  514 ; Lapham  v.  Barnes,  3 Vt.  313. 

53.  Where  the  holder  of  a note,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  com* 
menced  an  action  against  both  the  principal  and  surety  upon  the  note, 
and  attached  property  of  the  principal  sufficient  to  pay  the  note,  and  that 
was  known  to  the  surety  to  go  back  into  the  hands  of  the  principal ; 
Held,  that  the  surety  was  not  released  from  his  liability,  notwithstanding 
the  principal  subsequently  became  insolvent  Baker  v.  Marshall , 16  Vt 
533 ; Bank  of  Montpelier  v.  Dixon,  4 Vt  587. 

54.  One  who  has,  by.  signing  his  name  in  blank  on  the  back  of  a note, 
become  a guarantor,  or  a joint  promisor  by  way  of  guarantee,  may  be 
sued  in  the  name  of  the  payee,  when  the  note  has  not  been  negotiated, 
although  the  suit  be  for  the  benefit  of  a third  person,  and  the  defendant 
became  holden  for  the  benefit  of  such  third  person.  Strong  v.  Riker , 
16  Vt.  554. 

55.  Where  a surety  executed,  with  his  principal,  a note  payable  in 
one  year  after  its  date,  and  after  the  note  became  due  the  principal  ob- 
tained his  discharge  under  the  late  bankrupt  law,  and  the  surety  did  not 
prove  his  contingent  claim  against  the  principal,  and  after  such  dis- 
charge the  surety  paid  the  note,  it  was  held  that  such  discharge  was  no 
bar  to  an  action  in  favor  of  the  surety,  against  the  principal,  to  recover 
the  money  so  paid.  Wells  v.  Mace,  17  Vt.  503. 

56.  In  such  action,  the  declaration  being  for  money  paid  by  the  plain- 
tiff for  the  defendant,  at  his  request,  the  moral  obligation  of  the  defend- 
ant to  indemnify  his  surety  is  sufficient  foundation  for  implying,  in  law, 
the  request  alleged.  Ibid. 

57.  Where  several  trustees  disclose  a joint  indebtedness  to  the  prin- 
cipal, and  one  of  them  claims  that  the  principal  is  indebted  to  himself 
and  a third  person  as  partners,  such  trustee  will  not  be  allowed  to  set  off 
his  claim  against  the  joint  indebtedness  of  himself  and  the  others.  Ibid. 

58.  In  case  of  guarantee  that  a demand  against  a third  person  is  or 
shall  be  good  and  collectable,  the  condition  is  implied  that  the  person 
taking  such  guarantee  shall  use  all  reasonable  diligence  to  collect  the  de- 
mand of  the  debtor.  Sylvester  v.  Downer , 18  Vt.  33. 

59.  (In  Equity.)  If  one  sign  or  indorse  a note,  as  surety  for  several 
joint  principals,  and  one  of  the  principals  dies,  the  surety,  having  paid 
the  debt,  may  claim  a dividend  from  the  estate  upon  the  entire  debt,  not- 
withstanding he  may  hold  collateral  security  for  his  liability.  Where 
the  security  is  merely  collateral,  a court  of  equity  will  not  compel  its 
application  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  a dividend,  unless  the 
debtor  stands  in  the  relation  of  co-eurety.  West  v.  Bank  of  Rutland, 
19  Vt  403. 

60.  Where  one  summoned  as  a trustee  had,  previous  to  the  service  of 
the  trustee  process  upon  him,  signed  a promissory  note  as  co-surety  with 
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the  principal  defendant,  and  he  paid  the  note  after  the  trustee  process 
was  served  upon  him,  it  was  held , that  he  was  entitled  to  deduct  from 
the  funds  in  his  hands  one  half  of  the  amount  so  paid,  being  the 
amount  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  call  upon  the  principal  defendant 
for  contribution  as  co-surety.  Strong  v.  Mitchell , 19  Vt  644. 

61.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  deduct  from  the  funds  in  his  hands  the 
amount  of  a note  due  from  the  principal  defendant  to  a third  person, 
which  he  had  promised  to  pay  for  the  principal  defendant  prior  to  the 
service  of  the  trustee  process,  but  which  promise  was  void  by  the  statute 
of  frauds.  Ibid. 

62.  An  indorsement  made  on  the  back  of  a note,  in  the  form  of  a 
guarantee,  will  render  the  payee  liable,  as  indorser,  to  any  subsequent 
holder  of  the  note,  upon  proof  of  the  proper  demand  and  notice.  Par- 
tridge v.  Davis,  20  Vt.  499. 

63.  And  the  maker  of  such  indorsement  is  also  liable  as  guarantor, 
without  proof  of  demand  and  notice,  if  the  note  be  not  paid  at  maturity. 
Davis,  J.  Ibid. 

64.  Such  guarantee  passes  with  the  note,  so  that  any  subsequent  bona 
fide  holder  has  the  right,  as  well  against  the  guarantor  as  against  the 
maker,  that  appertained  to  the  person  to  whom  the  note  was  first  as- 
signed. Davis,  J.  Ibid. 

65.  If  a creditor,  without  the  consent  of  a surety,  make  a binding  con- 
tract with  the  principal  to  extend  the  time  of  payment,  the  surety  is  dis- 
charged. It  is  not  necessary  that  the  contract  should  be  such  as  to  pre- 
vent the  creditor  from  sustaining  an  action  at  law  on  the  debt  until  the 
enlarged  time  of  payment ; but  it  is  sufficient  if  the  contract  be  such  as 
to  give  the  principal  a legal  remedy  upon  it  Austin  v.  Dorwin , 21 
Vt.  38. 

66.  The  payment  of  usurious  interest  upon  a debt  is  a sufficient  con- 
sideration for  a promise  for  forbearance ; and  such  promise,  so  made, 
will  discharge  the  surety.  Ibid. 

67.  A payment  upon  the  debt,  also,  before  it  becomes  due,  trill  sup- 
port such  promise  and  discharge  the  surety.  Ibid. 

68.  Where  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  co-sureties  upon  a prom- 
issory note,  and  the  plaintiff  had  obtained  from  the  principal  a lease  of 
certain  premises,  and,  in  consideration  of  the  demise,  covenanted  in  the 
lease  that  he  would  pay  the  note  in  question,  and  thereupon  took  pos- 
session of  the  premises,  and  subsequently  paid  the  note,  and  the  premises 
were  in  fact  subject  to  a prior  mortgage,  which  had  become  absolute  at 
the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  lease,  and  the  mortgagee  immediately 
thereafter  brought  his  bill,  and  obtained  a foreclosure  of  the  equity  of  re- 
demption, and  also  brought  his  action  of  ejectment  against  the  plaintiff, 
end  recovered  judgment  for  the  possession  and  for  the  rents  and  profits 
during  the  time  the  plaintiff  had  retained  possession  ; Held,  that  the 
plaintiff  might  recover  against  his  co-surety,  in  an  action  for  money 
paid,  one  half  of  the  amount  so  paid  by  him  upon  the  note,  the  princi- 
pal having  become  insolvent  Prindle  v.  Page,  21  Vt  94. 

69.  And  the  plaintiff  having  in  fact  paid  the  note  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  of  ejectment  against  him,  and  at  or  about  the  time  of 
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the  recovery  in  the  same  ; Held,  that  the  presumption  must  be,  that  he 
paid  the  note  by  reason  of  his  original  liability  as  surety,  and  not  by 
reason  of  any  supposed  liability  arising  from  his  covenant  in  the  lease. 
ibid. 

70.  A requests  B to  indorse  his  note  at  the  Bank  of  T.  for  8 2,000, 
and,  in  order  to  secure  B,  procures  C to  sign  a note  with  him,  payable  to 
B,  for  the  sum  of  $ 2,000,  and  delivers  the  note  to  B.  Afterwards,  A 
wishes  B to  indorse  again  for  him  at  the  same  bank  for  3 2,000.  B in- 
dorses, and  A pledges  the  same  note,  as  security,  for  the  second  indorse- 
ment. On  C’s  being  inquired  of,  by  B,  whether  A had  a right  thus  to 
pledge  the  note,  he  replied  that  he  was  liable  on  the  note  to  B,  and  that 
A might  thus  pledge  it.  Afterwards,  A procures  B to  indorse,  for  him, 
a blank  note,  which  A fills  up,  to  the  Farmers’  Bank,  for  $ 2,000,  and 
with  the  proceeds  pays  the  note  to  the  Bank  of  T.,  the  said  note  signed 
by  A and  C still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  B.  B is  compelled  to  pay 
the  last  note  to  the  Farmers’  Bank,  and  it  was  held,  that  the  note  signed 
by  A and  C,  in  the  hands  of  B,  was  a continued  guarantee  to  the  amount 
of  the  same,  and  remained  as  security,  generally,  for  any  sum  A might 
procure  of  B,  or  by  means  of  B’s  name  as  surety,  to  the  amount  of 
$ 2,000.  Adams  v.  Clark,  Brayton,  196. 

See  Rights  and  Liabilities,  27,  30  ; Equities  and  Defences ; Plead- 
ings and  Evidence , 41,  47,  162,  163,  165. 

13.  Actions  on  Bills  and  Notes. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  maintainable. 

1.  A note  promising  to  pay  A,  administrator  of  B,  a sum  of  money, 
may  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  executors  of  A after  A’s  decease.  Bot- 
tom v.  Morton,  Brayton,  108. 

2.  An  action  cannot  be  sustained  by  a town  treasurer,  as  such,  on  a 
note  of  hand  given  to  him  as  town  treasurer.  Hinds  v.  Stone,  Bray- 
ton, 230v 

3.  An  action  cannot  be  maintained  on  a note  of  hand,  which  is  in  the 
following  words : “ For  value  received,  I promise  to  pay  J.  B.  sixteen, 
the  first  day  of  May  next,  with  interest,”  — parol  evidence  not  being  ad- 
missible to  explain  such  patent  ambiguity ; but  the  payee  must  resort  to 
the  original  contract,  treating  the  note  as  a nullity.  Broum  v.  Bebee,  1 
D.  Chip.  227. 

4.  An  action  of  assumpsit  will  lie  against  a corporation  on  a promis- 
sory note,  or  other  siifiple  contract,  made  by  their  agent,  duly  authorized 
to  make  such  contract.  Proctor  v.  Webber,  1 D.  Chip.  371. 

5.  Where  B.  executed  his  note  of  the  following  tenor : “ (Arling- 
ton, Sept.  27th,  1808.)  For  value  received,  I promise  to  pay  L.  S., 
Town  Treasurer,  or  his  successors  in  office,  eighty-four  dollars,  twenty- 
seven  cents  ” ; — Held,  that  the  town  of  A.  could  maintain  an  action  on 
the  note  against  B.  Arlington  v.  Hinds,  1 D.  Chip.  431 ; McFarland 
v.  McLaughlin,  2 D.  Chip.  90. 

6.  A as  surety  for  C executed  with  him  a joint  and  several  note  to  the 
Bank  of  B.,  which  the  bank  refused  to  discount.  C thereupon  went  with 
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the  note  to  D,  telling  him  it  would  be  discounted  the  next  week,  upon 
which  D advanced  the  money  to  C,  sent  the  note  again  to  the  bank,  and 
it  was  again  refused.  D then  desired  that  the  note  might  remain  in  the 
bank  for  collection,  for  his  benefit ; after  which  A gave  notice  to  the 
sank  that,  if  it  was  not  discounted,  he  wished  it  might  not  be  done.  In 
an  action  on  the  note  against  A,  in  the  name  of  the  bank,  for  the  benefit 
of  D,  held , that,  though  D could  not  have  compelled  the  bank  to  assent 
to  the  transaction,  or  authorize  the  suit,  yet  the  bank,  by  complying  with 
the  request  of  D,  must  be  considered  as  having  adopted  the  payment  of 
I),  and  might  maintain  the  action  against  A.  Bank  of  Burlington  v. 
Beach,  1 Aik.  62. 

7.  Whether  an  action  can  be  sustained  on  a negotiable  instrument 
without  producing  it  on  trial,  or  common  law  proof  of  its  destruction  and 
contents,  quaere.  Wright  v.  Jacobs , 1 Aik.  304. 

8.  A non-negotiable  note , assigned  in  pledge  as  additional  security  of 
a debt  collateral  to  a mortgage,  may  be  collected  by  the  assignee,  not- 
withstanding the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage.  Strong  v.  Strong , 2 
Aik.  373. 

9.  After  judgment  by  default  in  an  action  on  a promissory  note,  the 
court  granted  a new  trial,  where  it  appeared  that  the  consideration  of  the 
note  proved  much  less  than  was  represented  at  its  making,  and  that  this 
fact  was  not  known  to  the  defendant  in  time  to  make  it  a defence  against 
judgment.  Burnham  4*  Mayo  v.  Brewster , 1 Vt.  87. 

10.  A note  made  payable  to  M.  R.  or  bearer  may  be  sued  without  in- 
dorsement by  a bond  fide  bearer.  Matthews  v.  Hall,  1 Vt.  316. 

11.  A,  B,  and  C jointly  own  a lot  of  goods,  and  agree  to  an  auction 
sale  of  the  same  on  credit,  notes  to  be  received  therefor  payable  to  the 
bearer,  and  they  further  make  D their  bearer,  and  authorize  him  to  col- 
lect the  notes  for  their  common  benefit  B becomes  purchaser  ; Held, 
that  D can  recover  the  amount  of  the  note  from  him  in  a suit  at  law. 
Smith  v.  Burton,  3 Vt.  233. 

12.  Where  certain  notes  were  duly  executed  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a third  peraon  till  after  the  performance  of  a certain  condition,  held, 
that  no  action  would  lie  on  the  notes,  though  brought  for  the  benefit  of 
the  holder,  who  had  an  interest  in  them.  Jarvis  v.  Rogers,  3 Vt.  336. 

13.  The  statute  of  October  29th,  1811,  directing  where  certain  suits 
shall  be  brought,  to  recover  for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  does  not  apply 
to  a promissory  note  for  goods  sold,  &c.  Wainwright  v.  Berry,  3 Vt. 
423. 

14.  A note  given  on  a condition  which  was  afterwards  voided  was 
transferred  by  the  payee  to  a third  person,  and  judgment  recovered 
thereon  ; Held,  that  an  action  of  trover  would  lie  against  the  payee  for 
the  amount  of  the  note  ; and  if  it  was  of  any  importance  to  the  defend- 
ant, he  should  have  produced  a copy  of  the  record  of  the  judgment 
Buck  v.  Kent,  3 Vt.  99. 

15.  A is  entitled  to  recover  from  B the  amount  of  notes  made  pay- 
able to  B for  A’s  sole  benefit  Smith  v.  Woods,  3 Vt  485. 

16.  After  the  decree  of  foreclosure,  the  mortgagee  can  maintain  an 
action  at  law  on  the  note,  &c.,  secured  by  the  mortgage,  for  the  amount 
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of  the  sum  due  above  the  value  of  the  estate  ; but  in  so  doing  the  fore* 
closure  is  opened,  and  the  mortgager  can  redeem  by  paying  the  note 
with  interest  and  costs.  Lovell  v.  Leland , 3 Vt.  581. 

17.  A promissory  note  made  payable  on  a certain  contingency  cannot 
be  sued  before  that  contingency  happens.  Henry  v.  Colman , 5 Vt.  402. 

18.  Where  A received  the  note  of  C as  security  for  the  note  of  B, 
which  he  held,  though  it  is  greater  than  his  own  claim,  yet  he  may 
bring  an  action  on  his  own  note  without  previously  restoring  the  note  of 
C,  held  as  security.  Chapman  et  al.  v.  Clough , 6 Vt.  123. 

19.  A executed  a note  with  and  for  B,  an  infant,  who  turned  out  a 

stove  therefor  to  A,  with  license  to  take  it  away  when  he  pleased.  The 
note  being  unpaid,  A took  away  the  stove,  for  which  B brought  trespass ; . 

Held , that  the  contract  was  voidable  only,  and  good  until  avoided,  and 
that  the  action  would  not  lie.  Hoyt  v.  Chapin , 6 Vt.  42. 

20.  Where  A,  who  had  two  claims  against  B,  with  the  note  of  C as 
security  for  the  one,  and  a pledge  of  property  as  security  for  the  whole, 
promised  C that,  on  the  sale  of  the  pledge,  he  would  reserve  enough  to 
pay  both  demands,  and,  having  sold  the  same,  did  not  retain  enough  of 
the  avails  to  satisfy  the  demand  secured  by  the  note,  it  was  held,  that  A 
could  not  recover  from  C in  an  action  on  the  note.  Strong  et  al.  v. 
Wooster , 6 Vt.  536. 

21.  A,  one  of  three  members  of  a well-known  partnership,  bought  a 
horse,  and  gave  his  individual  note  therefor.  In  an  action  on  said  note 
against  the  firm,  held,  that  the  partners  were  not  liable,  though  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  horse  went  into  the  partnership  fund.  Holmes 
v.  Burton  et  al.,  9 Vt.  252. 

22.  An  action  is  maintainable  upon  a promissory  note  voluntarily 
given  up  to  the  maker.  Reynolds  v.  French,  8 Vt.  85. 

23.  Where  certain  sums  were  subscribed  by  individuals  toward  build- 
ing a State-House,  held,  that  an  action  could  be  maintained  thereon  in 
the  name  of  the  State  Treasurer.  State  Treasurer  v.  Cross  et  al.,  9 
Vt.  289. 

24.  An  administrator,  in  his  representative  capacity,  as  bearer,  may 
maintain  an  action  on  a promissory  note  payable  to  the  intestate  or 
bearer,  although  such  note  was  not  delivered  until  after  the  death  of. 
the  intestate.  Baxter  v.  Buck,  10  Vt.  548. 

25.  The  payee  or  indorsee  cannot  maintain  an  action  on  a promissory 
note  before  it  is  due.  Harrington  v.  Rathbun,  11  Vt  58. 

26.  When  a second  mortgagee,  who  has  also  purchased  the  equity  of 
redemption,  has  paid  the  notes  in  the  first  mortgage,  no  action  on  the 
paid  notes  can  be  maintained  against  the  original  debtor  or  his  sureties. 
Viles  et  al.  v.  Moulton , 11  Vt.  470. 

27.  The  indorsee  of  the  administrator  of  the  payee  of  a promissory 

note  may  maintain  an  action  upon  such  note  in  his  own  name,  without  a 
profert  of  the  letters  of  administration,  or  alleging  by  whom  they  are 
granted.  Cahoon  v.  Moore,  11  Vt.  604.  ' 

28.  The  assignee  for  value  of  a note  not  negotiable  may  maintain  an 
action  in  his  own  name  against  the  debtor  upon  his  promise  to  make  pay- 
ment to  the  assignee.  Hodges  v.  Eastman,  12  Vt.  358. 

( Continued  on  p . 955.) 
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BANK  STATISTICS. 


Boston  Bank  Dividends. 


Capital , Undivided  Projits  in  1851,  and  Dividends  of  the  Boston 

Banks. 


Bank*. 

Capital. 

Profit* . 

Years. 

April, 

Oct., 

April, 

1852. 

1851. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1851. 

1852. 

Market  Bank, 

#560,000 

# 103,000 

10 

10 

6 

6 

5 

Boyleton  Bank, 

250,000 

22,000 

8 

9 

44 

44 

Freeman’ a Bank,  . 

250,000 

38,000 

9 

9 

44 

44 

44 

Atlantic  Bank,  . 

600,000 

89,000 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Bank  of  Commerce,  . 

1,500,000 

30,000 

, 

new 

6 

4 

4 

Bulk  of  North  America,  . 

600,000 

10,000 

. 

new 

34 

34 

4 

Boston  Bank, 

900,000 

89,000 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Oochituate  Bank, 

160,000 

8,000 

new 

7 

4 

4 

4 

Exchange  Bank,  . 

1,000,000 

61,000 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Globe  Bank, 

1,000,000 

126,000 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Granite  Bank, 

660,000 

42,000 

7 

7 

34 

34 

4 

Grocers’  Bank,  . . 

300,000 

14,000 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Hamilton  Bank,  . 

600,000 

78,000 

7 

7 

4 

4 

4 

Mechanics*  Bank,  • 

160,000 

14,000 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Merchants1  Bank,  . 

3,000,000 

384,000 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

New  England  Bank, 

1,000,000 

98,000 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

8hawmut  Bank,  . 

600,000 

63,000 

7* 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Shoe  and  Leather  Bank,  . 

1,000,000 

97,000 

H 

8 4 

4 

4 

4 

Trwnoni  Bank,  . 

1,000,000 

87,000 

n 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Traders*  Bank, 

600,000 

43,000 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Union  Bank, 

i,ood,ooo 

123,000 

7 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Atlas  Bank,  . 

600,000 

32,000 

7 

7 

34 

3 

34 

City  Bank,  . . . 

1,000,000 

102,000 

7 

7* 

34 

34 

34 

Columbian  Bank,  . • 

600,000 

26,000 

7* 

7 

34 

34 

34 

Eagle  Bank, 

600,000 

46,000 

7 

7 

34 

34 

34 

North  Bank,  . • 

760,000 

62,000 

*4 

7 

34 

34 

34 

Sate  Bank, . . 

1,800,000 

186,000 

7 

7 

34 

34 

34 

Washington  Bank,  • 

600,000 

23,000 

6 

6 

8 

3 

34 

BUckstone  Bank, 

260,000 

• a • 

• 

. 

s 

new 

3 

Fhneuil  Hall  Bank,  . • 

600,000 

• • • 

, 

. 

e 

new 

3 

Massachusetts  Bank,  . 

800,000 

48,000 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

Suffolk  Bank,  . . . 1,000,000 

Total  capital,  1869,  . *91,410,000 

324,000 

10 

10 

6 

5 

5 

For  statements  of  dividends  for  the  years  1847-  48,  and  for  quota* 
tions  of  bank  stock  for  1851,  see  current  volume,  pp.  416,  750. 


The  Suffolk  Bank  Defalcation. 

On  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  March,  a defalcation  waa  discovered  in  the  cash  account  of  Mr.  Charles 
E Brewer,  the  Receiving  Teller  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  of  Boston.  He  waa  arrested  on  that  day  on  board 
the  Cunard  steamer  at  New  York,  then  about  to  depart  for  Liverpool.  A preliminary  examination  baa 
been  held  before  the  Police  Court  of  Boston,  when  it  was  proved  that  on  the  9th  of  March  he  received 
17,000,  March  20th,  #5,597,  and  other  sums,  which  were  not  entered  upon  his  cash-book.  These  sums 
however,  posted  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  parties,  on  the  leger,  by  Mr.  Rand,  the  Book-keeper ; 
towing  that,  by  collusion  between  these  two  officers,  extensive  frauds  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Rand  made  his  escape  In  the  steamer  for  Liverpool  Mr.  Brewer  Is  confined  in  the  jail  of  this 
e«y. 
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The  aggregate  deficiency  at  the  Suffolk  Bank,  through  the  defalcation  of  the  teller  and  book-keeper,  Is 
nearly  ascertained.  The  bank  baa  declared  a dividend  for  the  post  six  months.  It  will  be  difficult,  for 
some  time  to  come,  to  ascertain  the  whole  loss.  The  purloining  process  may  have  been  in  operation  for 
two  or  throe  years,  and  may  yet  result  in  a heavier  loss  than  staled.  It  is  possible,  and  in  fact  easy,  for 
parties  situated  as  Brewer  and  Rand  were,  to  keep  up  such  frauds,  by  collusion,  for  a series  of  years. 
The  teller,  for  instance,  may  receive  a deposit  of  9 20,000,  and  pocket  the  funds  for  joint  account,  with- 
out entering  on  his  deposit  book.  The  book- keeper  may  then  enter  it  upon  his  leger  to  the  credit  of  tbs 
depositor,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  force  his  balance-sheet,  so  that  the  fraud  could  not  be  detected. 

And,  indeed,  this  species  of  fraud  could  be  kept  up  for  years,  unless  the  system  were  adopted 
which  exists  in  many  well-managed  banks,  viz.  no  book-keeper  has  charge  of  the  same  leger  for  a longer 
period  than  one  month.  Of  course  the  leger  entries  of  book-keeper  A are  revised  and  checked  the  fol- 
lowing month  by  book-keeper  B,  so  that  a collusion  such  as  has  lately  occurred  would  he  entirely  pre- 
vented. This  system  of  checks  is  essential  not  only  in  hanking  institutions,  but  in  insurance  companies 
and  large  mercantile  bouses. 

The  following  is  a condensed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  at  the  last  printed 
Report : — 

Liabilities.  Asms. 


Capital, 11,000,000  Loans, 91,677.996 

Circulation, 260,616  Real  estate, 100,000 

Due  to  other  banks,  ....  2,103,428  Due  from  other  banks,  • . . 862,133 

Individual  deposits,  . . • 162,858  Notes  of  other  bsnks,  . . 999,000 

Profits  undivided,  ....  324,060  Specie  in  the  vault,  ....  220.783 

Total  liabilities,  . . . 93,849,962  Total  assets,  May,  1851,  . . 93,849,962 


The  loss  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  by  the  recent  defalcation  has  now  been  ascertained  by  a committee  of 
Directors  to  be  9214,500.  The  Board  have  declared  a dividend  of  five  per  cent.,  as  for  some  years  past, 
leaving  a surplus  fund  at  this  period  of  about  9 140,000. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Brewer,  the  late  Teller,  has  been  postponed  for  a abort  time. 


BANK  ITEMS. 


Mainb.  — The  following  new  banks  were  incorporated  at  the  late  session  of  the 
legislature,  only  a portion  of  which,  it  is  believed,  will  go  into  operation,  — each  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000. 


1.  Bank  of  Hallowell,  Hallowed. 

2.  Bowdoinham  Bank,  Bowdolnham. 

3.  City  Bank,  Bath. 

4.  City  Bank,  Bangor. 

6.  Cobbosaee  Bank,  Gardiner. 

6.  Lewiston  Falls  Bank,  Lewiston. 

The  Calais  Bank  at  Calais,  and  the  Ti 
increase  their  capital  $ 25,000  each. 


7.  Lumbermen’s  Bank,  Oldtown. 

8.  Orono  Bank,  Orono. 

9.  People’s  Bank,  Damariecotta. 

10.  Georges  Bank,  Thotnaston. 

11.  Richmond  Bank,  Richmond. 

12.  Winthrop  and  Rcadfield  Bank. 

Bank  at  Waterville,  are  authorized  to 


Massachusetts.  — The  Bank  Commissioners  hare  instituted  a suit  against  the 
Cochituate  Bank,  claiming  to  recover  $ 1,000,  under  a charge  of  having  14  over-loaned” 
moneys  to  two  of  its  Directors,  contrary  to  law,  — though  they  admit,  as  we  under- 
stand, the  undoubted  soundness  of  the  bank.  By  a vote  of  the  stockholders,  the 
Directors  were  entitled  to  an  aggregate  of  some  $ 50.000  more  than  they  have  had  at 
any  one  time.  The  Commissioners  take  a technical  advantage  of  a temporary  loan, 
for  the  day,  on  some  checks  which  have  not  been  sent  into  other  banks,  which  were 
abundantly  fortified  by  good  collateral  securities. 

Boston . — William  T.  Andrews,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  City  Bank, 
Boston,  in  place  of  Charles  W.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  resigned. 
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Haverhill . — An  attempt  to  rob  the  Merrimac  Bank,  Haverhill,  wan  made  a short 
time  since.  The  lock  of  the  outside  door  was  bored  off,  and  nine  holes  drilled  in  die 
iron  door  of  the  vault ; when,  it  is  supposed,  the  burglars  were  alarmed  by  a light  kin- 
dled in  an  adjoining  house,  and  fled.  The  inner  door  of  the  vault  is  of  chilled  iron, 
tod  must  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  force  it,  in  case  the  first  had  been  entered.  The 
burglars  fled  over  the  toll-bridge  to  their  carriage,  which  it  appears  had  been  left  on  the 
Bradford  side. 

Attleboro.  — Laban  M.  Wheaton,  Esq.  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Attleboro 
Bank,  in  place  of  Samuel  Carpenter,  Esq.,  resigned. 

New  York.  — The  Bank  of  Saratoga  Springs  was  fully  organized  on  the  31st  of 
March.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Directors,  viz. : — J.  R.  Westcott,  J. 
Beekman  Finlay,  Thomas  J.  Marvin,  Samuel  Freeman,  W.  L.  F.  Warren,  J.  M. 
Marvin,  J M.  Davison,  A.  Rockes,  and  Thomas  McDonnell,  of  Saratoga  Springs; 
Robert  McDonnell  and  Joseph  Daniels,  of  Greenfield ; Joseph  Baucus,  of  Northumber- 
land ; and  Thomas  Mairs,  of  Galwav.  The  whole  amount  of  stock  was  subscribed  for 
by  the  Directors  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its  organization.  The  bank  will  go  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  when  a call  of  50  per  cent  is  made  payable.  Stock- 
holders are  at  liberty  to  pay  in  the  whole  amount  at  that  time.  The  remaining  50  per 
cent  is  chargeable  with  interest  after  that  day. 

Louisiana.  — New  Orleans.  — Christopher  Adams,  Esq.  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans. 

Citizens1  Bank . — The  legislature  having  removed  from  the  Bank  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture for  suspension  of  cash  payments,  the  following  notice  has  been  recently  issued 
by  the  Cashier : — 

u Citizens'  Bank  of  Louisiana,  March  25,  1852. 

“ A meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  bank  will  be  held  at  the  banking-house  on 
Monday,  the  3d  of  May  next,  between  10  o’clock,  A.M.  and  2 o’clock,  P.  M.,  for  an 
election  of  three  commissioners,  in  conformity  with  the  3d  section  of  an  act  entitled 
* An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  Citizens’  Bank  of  Louisiana,’  passed  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1852,  — when  the  stockholders  are  requested  to  attend,  either  in  person  or  by 
proxy.  By  order, 

Euo.  Rousseau,  Cashier 

North  Carolina.  — Thomas  H.  Hardenbergh,  Esq.,  for  some  years  Teller  of  the 
Branch  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  at  Washington,  has  been  appointed  Cashier  of  that  bank, 
in  place  of  Benjamin  Runyon,  Esq. 


Bane  Dividends.  — Baltimore.  — Marine  Bank,  4 per  cent.  Fanners  and  Merchants’  Bank,  4 per 
tent.  (State  taxes  paid  by  both.) 

Bern  York  City.  — Mechanics’  Bank,  5 per  cent.  Fulton  Bank,  5 per  cent.  National  Bank,  6 per 
tent.  Bank  of  New  York,  5 per  cent  Union  Bank,  5 per  cent.  Mechanics  and  Traders’  Bank,  6 per 
tent. 

Broken  Banks.  — AH  claims  against  the  People’s  Bank  of  Paterson  must  be  presented  before  the 
16th  of  May.  Jacob  Van  Aredale,  Receiver,  Paterson. 

Perth  Amboy.  — The  time  fixed  by  the  Receivers  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Perth  Amboy,  for  tbs 
presentation  of  notes  and  other  claims,  expired  on  the  22d  of  ApiiL 

Hamilton  Bank.  — Alfred  Bosworth  of  Warren,  R.  I.,  Receiver  of  the  Hamilton  Bank,  Rhode  Island, 
fives  public  notice  that  the  outstanding  notes  of  that  bank,  and  other  claims,  must  be  presented  on  or  bo- 
fore  the  1st  of  June  next,  or  they  will  be  excluded  by  law  from  any  participation  of  the  assets. 


Notice.  — We  are  obliged,  for  the  want  of  space,  to  defer  until  another  No.  various  bank  returns, 
Wices  to  correspondents,  and  a variety  of  miscellaneous  paragraphs  and  bank  items. 

The 14  Interest  ” table,  from  our  Bridgport  correspondent,  will  be  attended  to. 
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Notes  on  t$e  JWones  Sttarfcet. 

Boston,  April  24,  1852. 

Exchange  on  London,  60  dags,  8|  to  9$  per  cent . premium. 

Moray  has  gradually  become  more  abundant  since  February  last,  with  preeent  indications  of  greater 
ease  for  the  coming  season.  The  rates  on  loans  have  fallen  from  week  to  week,  accompanied  by  unerr- 
ing signs  of  continued  and  Increased  abundance  of  capital  in  the  large  cities,  and  of  general  prosperit  j 
throughout  the  country.  Business  paper  of  a good  character  can  now  be  readily  negotiated  in  prirat* 
hands  at  6 a 7 per  cent.  The  banks  of  New  York  and  Boston  are  enabled  to  enlarge  their  accommoda- 
tions to  their  customers,  and  business  paper  at  4 a 6 months  is  in  better  demand. 

loans  on  stock  collaterals,  repayable  on  demand,  can  be  obtained  at  5 i a 6}  per  cent. ; the  New  York 
rale  being  about  one  per  cent,  lower  than  at  Boston  on  all  descriptions  of  loans,  permanent  and  temporary. 

There  is  a marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  all  classes  of  public  securities,  accompanied  with  an  in- 
crease in  prices.  Manufacturing  stocks  have  more  particularly  felt  the  improved  condition  of  the 
money  market.  In  several  instances  the  advance  in  cotton  stocks  is  equivalent  to  10  or  20  per  cent, 
within  the  last  six  weeks.  During  the  last  week  in  March  the  average  price  of  38  manufacturing 
stocks  at  the  Boston  stock  board  was  18  to  22  per  cent  discount.  These  may  now  be  quoted  at  about  10 
per  cent,  discount,  and  in  several  cases  a fair  premium  is  demanded. 

Railroad  dividend-paylng  stocks  and  railroad  mortgage  bonds  are  in  better  favor.  These  securities 
have  been  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months  at  a ruinous  depression.  Capitalists  are  now  turning  their  at- 
tention to  such  loans,  and  prices  have  advanced  rapidly.  Bank  stocks  in  the  Boston  market  are  scarce, 
and  few  are  for  sale.  This  is  a favorite  species  of  investment  for  Massachusetts  capital,  and  changes 
hands  but  little.  Although  the  Boston  banks  have  paid  an  average  dividend  of  only  3.89  per  cent,  for  the 
six  months,  the  average  price  of  their  stocks  at  this  date  is  105  a 106  per  cent.  To  show  that  these 
stocks  are  much  sought  after  as  permanent  investments,  we  slate  that  out  of  411,700  shares  in  this 
State,  210,700  were  (according  to  a late  return)  held  by  men,  58,600  by  women,  46,000  by  trustees  and 
guardians,  27,800  by  savings  institutions,  52,800  by  insurance  companies,  and  15,800  shares  by  other 
parties.  Of  the  whole  number  of  shareholders,  the  proportion  owning  1 to  5 shares  was  44  per  cent, 
(nearly  one  half) ; 5 to  10  shares,  24  per  cent. ; 10  to  20  shares,  16  per  cent. ; 20  to  50  shares,  1 1 per  cent. ; 
and  over  50  shares,  only  1,293  persons  (or  5 per  cent.). 

In  New  York  the  banks  have  a better  field  of  operations ; a greater  accumulation  of  capital  on  deposit; 
more  extended  line  of  discounts ; and,  as  a consequence,  larger  profits.  The  improved  condition  of  the 
money  market  is  exhibited  by  nothing  in  a stronger  light  than  in  the  recent  returns  of  the  New  York 
city  banks,  which  we  condense,  as  follows : — 


Sept.,  1849. 

Sept.  27,  1851. 

Dec.  90, 1861. 

March  30, 1864 

Capital,  .... 

. •25,068,000 

• 34,603,000 

• 35,133,000 

• 35,187,000 

Circulation,  • 

. 6,980,000 

7,300,000 

7,070,000 

7,670,000 

Deposits,  .... 

. 28,400,000 

36,800,000 

34.800,000 

43,600,000 

Due  to  banks,  . 

. . 12,390,000 

11,000,000 

11,070,000 

13,600,000 

Specie,  .... 

. 8,020,000 

6,030,000 

7,360,000 

9.700,000 

Loans 

. 61,000,000 

66,400,000 

64,100,000 

72,800,000 

Sterling  exchange  has  gradually  fallen,  until  It  has  now  reached  nine  per  cent.,  which  is  about  one  half 
per  cent,  below  the  actual  par.  Not  only  have  the  shipments  of  specie  hence  to  Europe  ceased,  bat 
there  are  slight  indications  of  a return  of  portions  of  the  gold  coin  which  was  exported  last  year.  The 
arrivals  of  gold  from  California  arc  at  the  rate  of  four  millions  per  month,  nearly  all  of  which  at  preront 
la  retained  for  banking  purposes,  for  general  circulation,  and  for  use  in  the  arts. 

Sound  Stale  stocks  are  in  active  demand,  both  for  investment  and  for  banking.  United  States  six  per 
Cents  of  1867  are  firm  at  118  - 120 ; Virginia  six  per  cents,  109  - 1 10,  which  is  a large  advance  upon  the 
price  realized  by  the  State  in  1851.  Missouri  six  per  cents  command  2a  3 per  cent,  premium.  This 
State  has  a public  debt  of  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  a large  portion  of  which  is  now  invested  In 
the  Bank  of  the  Slate.  The  bonds  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  due  in  May,  will  be  renewed,  and  the  time 
of  payment  extended  as  their  terms  authorize.  Indiana  and  Illinois  bonds  are  also  improved  in  market 
value,  and  are  more  in  demand  for  the  home  and  the  foreign  markets.  Sales  of  the  new  United  Slates 
five  per  cent,  loan  issued  to  Texas  have  recently  been  made  at  105  a 106.  ft  is  not  long  since  the  gov- 
ernment six  per  cents  were  dull  In  sale  without  any  premium. 

Capital  in  England  is  abundant  at  2 a 3 per  cent.  Deposits  on  demand  with  bankers  command  only 
1 percent,  interest.  Hence  we  find  that  sound  American  securities  are  in  better  demand  at  advanced 
rates.  State  stocks,  city  slocks,  railroad  mortgage  bonds,  and  other  loans  of  an  established  cider,  ted 
ready  sale  in  the  EngUsh  markets,  as  yielding  an  interest  which  fow  of  their  own  public  securities  pro- 
duce. 
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On  Tuesday,  April  13,  1852,  the  election  for  Governor  and  Deputy- 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  year  ensuing  took  place, 
when  Thomson  Hankey,  Jr.,  Esq.  was  chosen  Governor,  and  John  Gel- 
librand  Hubbard,  Esq.  Deputy-Governor.  On  Wednesday,  the  14th  of 
April,  came  on  the  election  for  twenty-four  Directors  for  the  year  en- 
suing, when  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected : — 


* Thomas  Baring, 

* Henry  Wollaston  Blakt, 
Henry  Hulse  Berene, 
Arthur  Edward  Campbell, 

* William  Cotton, 

Booamy  Dobree, 

Charles  Paecoe  Grenfell, 

* John  Benjamin  Heath, 


* Charles  Frederick  Hulh, 

* George  Lyall,  Jr., 

James  Malcolineon, 

* Thomas  Masterman, 

* Alexander  Matheeon, 

* James  Morris, 

Sheffield  Neave, 

* George  Wardc  Norman, 


* John  Horsley  Palmar, 

* Sir  John  Henry  Pelly,  Bart 
a Henry  James  Prescott, 

* Thomas  Charles  Smith, 
William  Thompson, 

Thomas  Tooks,  Jr., 

* Thomas  Matthias  WegneUn, 

* Francis  Wilson. 


Those  marked  with  a star,  and  the  following  eight  gentlemen,  com- 
posed the  Board  for  the  year  1851-52,  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Gov- 
ernor being  the  same  as  for  the  current  year  (ending  April,  1853) : — 


Edward  Henry  Chapman,  John  Oliver  Hanson,  Thomas  W.  Hunt, 

Robert  Wigram  Crawford,  Kirkman  Daniel  Hodgson,  Alfred  latham. 

B Buck  Greene,  Henry  L.  Holland, 

The  general  management  of  the  Bank  is  vested  in  the  Board  or 
“ Court  of  Directors,”  who  meet  weekly,  when  a statement  is  exhibited 
of  the  condition  of  the  Bank,  — its  securities,  bullion,  liabilities.  By 
the  charter  of  1844,  a weekly  statement  is  published  for  the  information 
of  the  public. 

Eight  of  the  directors  go  out  annually,  and  are  succeeded  by  eight 
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new  ones,  elected  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  A list  of  the  eight  new 
candidates  is  recommended  by  the  Board,  and  transmitted  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  is  usually  confirmed  at  the  election.  Quakers  and  He- 
brews are  not  eligible  as  directors,  although  there  are  many  of  these 
in  London  familiar  with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
country. 

When  an  individual  is  proposed  as  a new  director,  inquiry  is  always 
made  as  to  his  private  character.  The  qualification  for  a seat  at  the 
Board  is  the  possession  of  Bank  stock  to  the  amount  of  £ 2,000 ; for  a 
deputy-governor,  £ 3,000 ; and  for  the  governor,  £ 4,000.  The  gov- 
ernor or  deputy-governor,  one  of  whom  presides  daily,  assisted  by  a 
select  committee  of  three  directors,  conducts  the  ordinary  business  in 
the  intervals  between  the  sittings  of  the  Court.  The  treasury  commit- 
tee consists  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  the  directors  who  have 
previously  held  the  governor's  chair,  and  the  gentleman  next  in  rotation 
for  the  deputy-governorship. 

A proprietor  must  hold  stock  to  the  amount  of  £ 500  to  entitle  him  to 
a vote,  and  must  have  held  his  stock  six  months  prior  to  the  election. 
A banker  is  not  admitted  to  a seat  in  the  direction. 

The  cashier  or  his  deputy  must  reside  within  the  walls  of  the  Bank. 
The  apartments  appropriated  to  this  officer  are  refurnished  in  handsome 
style  on  the  appointment  of  a new  cashier. 

Mr.  J.  Horsley  Palmer,  who  for  some  years  held  the  place  of  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank,  was  of  opinion  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  never 
be  reduced  below  four  per  cent. ; but  such  has  been  the  accumulation 
of  capital  since  the  crisis  of  1847,  that  the  Board  have  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  the  interest  gradually,  until  it  is  now  fixed  at  two 
per  cent 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  in  its  early  years  were  larger  than  at  later 
periods ; the  dividends  having  been  for  the  first  ten  years  as  follows : — 
1697,  8 per  cent. ; 1698,  7 per  cent. ; 1699,  9$  per  cent. ; 1700, 
lOf  per  cent.;  1701,9  per  cent.;  1702,  12  percent.;  1703,  16$  per 
cent. ; 1704,  15J  per  cent.  ; 1705,  15$  per  cent. ; 1706,  18$  per  cent 

From  1733  to  1746,  5$  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 1747  to  1752,  5 per 
cent. ; 1753  to  1763, 4$  per  cent. ; 1765-66,  5 per  cent. ; 1766  to  1780, 
5$  per  cent. ; 1782  to  1787,  6 per  cent. ; 1788  to  1799,  7 per  cent 
In  1797  the  Bank  suspended  specie  payments.  From  that  period  until 
the  resumption  in  1822,  the  profits  were  larger,  viz. : — 1797  to  1806, 7 
per  cent ; 1808  to  1822, 10  per  cent. ; 1823  to  1838,  8 per  cent ; 1839 
to  1849,  7 per  cent. 

Bonuses  were  paid  to  the  proprietors,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  divi- 
dends, viz. : 

1 790,  . . . 10  per  cant.  1804,  . . . 5 per  cent.  1816,  . . . 26  per  cent. 

1801,  . . 5 “ 1805,  6 “ 1847,  . . 1 “ 

1802,  . . . “ 1806,  . 6 “ 

From  1773  to  1821  the  rate  of  interest  was  5 per  cent. ; in  1822, 
altered  to  4 per  cent. ; in  1825,  when  the  pressure  was  very  great,  5 per 
cent. ; in  1828,  4 per  cent. ; in  1836,  July  21,  4$  per  cent.,  and  on 
the.  1st  of  September,  1836,  advanced  to  5 per  cent.  It  was  soon  after 
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this  (May,  1837)  that  the  paper  of  the  American  bankers  in  London  was 
rejected,  and  three  of  them  failed  on  the  1st  of  June  following. 

In  1838  the  rate  was  reduced  again  to  4 per  cent. ; in  May,  1839, 
advanced  to  5 per  cent.,  in  June  to  5^,  and  in  August  to  6 per  cent. ; in 
1840  the  rate  was  reduced  to  5,  and  in  1842  to  4 per  cent. ; in  August, 
1844,  2$  a 3 per  cent.;  1845,  2£  per  cent. ; 1846,  3J  per  cent.  It  was 
during  the  years  1844  - 45,  when  interest  was  so  low  and  capital  so 
abundant,  that  such  large  subscriptions  were  made  to  railroad  schemes, 
and  other  undertakings,  producing  in  1847  a commercial  crisis,  whereby 
the  Bank  of  England  came  near  a second  suspension.  Exchange  be* 
tween  New  York  and  London  was  then  105  per  cent. 

The  prices  of  Bank  stock  have  fluctuated  largely,  according  to  the 
commercial  affairs  of  the  country.  In  1761  —62  sales  were  made  at  91 
to  98,  which  was  the  only  period  when  the  stock  was  below  par,  sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1732. 

In  the  speculative  times  of  1806  - 1822  the  shares  advanced  largely, 
but  with  great  fluctuations  during  each  year.  In  1806,  sales  from  191 
to  223  per  cent. ; 1809,  235  to  288  per  cent. ; in  1818,  207  to  292  per 
cent.  During  that  period  of  sixteen  years  the  dividend  prevailed  at  ten 
per  cent.  The  latter  quotation  of  this  stock  is,  we  believe,  the  highest 
on  record  since  the  original  charter  of  the  institution,  with  the  exception 
of  one  short  period  in  the  disastrous  year  1825,  when  sales  varied  from 
191  to  299  per  share  for  £ 100  paid  in.  The  lowest  point  since  was 
166,  in  the  year  1840,  and  the  highest  225,  in  the  year  1834. 

As  a general  rule  the  three  per  cent,  consols  keep  pace  with  Bank 
Mocks  in  the  market. 

Wft  quote  prices,  since  1846,  as  follows  : — 


Bank  Stock. 
Highest.  Low set. 

Consol 9. 

Highest.  Lowest. 

Bank  Stock.  Console. 

Highest.  Lowest.  Highest.  Lowest . 

1846  . 

. 211 

199 

97| 

1849  . 

200  188* 

63|  86* 

1847  . 

206* 

180 

93| 

791 

1850  . 

a 216  204* 

97|  93 

1848  . 

. 202 

183 

894  80 

1851  . 

216*  210 

96!  96* 

Bank  stock  reached  220  during  the  month  of  April,  1852. 

The  London  1 Hmes,  in  noticing  the  rise  in  consols  to  par,  says : — 
“This  is  the  highest  price  that  has  been  reached  since  June,  1845, 
when  the  quotation  was  lOOf,  after  having,  in  the  previous  month  of 
December,  been  101 J.  The  3£  per  cents  had  then  recently  been  re- 
duced to  3£  per  cents  for  ten  years,  and  3 per  cents  thereafter,  and  the 
Bank  rate  of  discount  was  the  same  as  at  the  present  time,  namely,  2| 
per  cent.  The  stock  of  bullion,  however,  was  much  lower,  its  amount 
being  about  £ 16,000,000.” 

The  Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  influx  of  gold,  have  reduced 
the  rate  at  which  they  buy  American  eagles  from  £ 3 16*.  2 |d.  to  £ 3 
16*.  l$d.  per  ounce,  being  a reduction  of  Id.  sterling.  In  relation  to 
thi$  matter  the  London  Times  says : — 

“ The  stringency  with  which  the  Mint  is  enforcing  its  rales,  with  reference  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  gold  ingots  inferior  to  the  standard,  has  caused  a slight  alteration  to  become 
"ccessary  in  the  rate  at  which  the  Bank  of  England  purchases  American  and  French 
gold  coin.  Hitherto  the  prices  paid  have  been  £ 3 16*.  2 |d.  per  ounce  for  American 
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eagles,  and  £3  16s.  2d  for  French  20-franc  pieces ; bat  these  left  no  margin  (except  an 
insufficient  one  of  & d . in  the  latter  case)  for  the  expense  of  the  refining  process,  which 
is  requisite  before  they  can  be  coined  into  sovereigns. 

“That  expense  amounts  to  about  1 d.,  and  hence,  under  the  prospect  of  continuous 
arrivals,  such  as  to  render  the  point  one  of  importance,  the  purchasing  rate  for  the 
future  will  be  reduced  to  £3  16s.  lid!,  which  will  equally  apply  to  American  eagles, 
French  pieces,  and  Dutch  guilders.  With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  gold  ingots,  it  in 
understood  also  that  the  Bank  will  take  them  ‘ at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  9 d.  per  ounce  of 
standard  gold  ’ only  when  the  parcel  shall  in  the  aggregate  be  of  a quality  equal  or 
superior  to  the  standard  of  22  carats  fine,  and  be  fit  for  coinage  without  going  through 
the  process  of  refin  age.  For  the  convenience  of  the  sellers,  however,  the  Bank  will 
purchase  gold  ingots  of  a quality  not  under  21  carats  fine,  on  receiving  an  allowance 
equivalent  to  the  expense  or  raising  it  to  standard.” 

The  Bank  of  England. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Bank  in  the  Years  1847,  1850,  1851, 

and  1852. 


Issus  DBPARTKBNT. 


Notes  issued, 
Government  debt,  . 
Other  securities,  . 
8dM  coin  and  bullion, 
Hirer  bullion, 

Nov.,  1847. 

. £23,526,845 
. 11,015,100 

• 2,984,900 

8,316,633 
1,210,212 

Mar.  16,  I860. 
£30,436,570 
11,015,100 
2,984,900 
16,209,493 
277,077 

Mar . 16,  1851. 
£27,711,690 
11,016,100 
2,984,900 
13,678,315 
33,376 

April  17,  1352. 
£33,080,270 
11.015,100 
2.984,900 
19,046.896 
33,375 

Total  securities,  . 

. £23,525,846 

£30,486,670 

£27,711,680 

£33,090,270 

Banking  Dspaxtmbnt. 

Proprietors*  capital,  . 
Beet,  .... 

Public  deposits,* . 

Other  deposits, 

Seven-dav  bills.  Ac.,  . 

. £14,553,000 
3,623,323 
7,219,802 
. 7,866,492 

881,324 

£ 14,563,000 
3,507,959 
8,642,182 
10,200.861 
1,061,558 

£ 14,563,000 
3,616,367 
8,227,989 
9,287,826 
1,024,992 

£ 14*553,000 
3,094  923 
3,265.295 
13,906.918 
1,166.306 

Total  liabilities,  . . 

£31,143,931 

£39,005,500 

£36,710,174 

£ 35,936,432 

Asam. 

Government  securitise, 
Other  securitise, 
Bank-notes  on  hand,  . 
Gold  and  silver  coin, 

. £10,633,607 
18,791,117 
4,228,096 

491,112 

£14,418,854 

11,322,296 

11,477,695 

786,716 

£ 14,146,250 
12,904,218 
8,956,255 
704,451 

£ 13,395.779 
11,066,331 
11,024,320 
480.008 

Total  assets, 

. £31,143,931 

£38,006,560 

£36,710,174 

£35,996,432 

Australian  Gold.  — The  London  Globe  of  the  4th  of  April  has  die  following : — 
w The  packet  ship  Hero,  from  Melbourne,  has  arrived  off  the  coast,  with,  it  is  report* 
ed,£  200,000  in  gold  on  board,  from  the  Victoria  diggings,  and  she  will  be  followed 
by  several  other  vessels.  The  receipts  of  Australian  gold  have,  during  the  past  week, 
been  about  £ 400,000,  in  addition  to  the  present  arrival,  which  makes  a total  of 
£600,000  from  Sidney  and  Melbourne  in  the  short  space  of  a week,  making  the  total 
receipts  from  those  colonies  about  £ 4,000,000  during  the  last  two  months.” 


* Including  Exchequer  Bills,  Savings  Books,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  and  Dividend  Accounts. 
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Rate  of  Interest  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England , from  1694  to  1852, 
with  the  Amount  of  Bullion  held  by  the  Bank  when  the  several  Changes 
in  the  Rate  took  place. 


F{om  Per  cent. 

Bullion . Prom 

Per  cent.  Bullion . 

1694.  Aug.  8,  on  foreign  bills,  £6 

. . . 1839,  Aug.  1, 

on  bills  and  notes 

16JI.  Aug.30,  do. 

H 

. . • 

(96  days  to  run),  £6 

£3,000,000 

I'x'l  Oct.  24.  on  inland  bills, 

6 

. . . 1850,  Jan.  23,  on  65  day  bills, 

5 

4,000,000 

1*J5,  Jan.  16,  on  foreign  bills, 

6 

. . . 1840,  Oct.  15,  on  96  do. 

6 

4,250,000 

Do.  (customers)  do. 

3 

. . . 1841,  June  3, 

do. 

6 

4.600,000 

Do.  on  inland  do. 

4* 

. . . 1842,  April  7, 

da 

4 

7,000,000 

Hk>,  May  19,  on  foreign  bills, 

4 

. . . 1844,  Sept.  5,  on  Mila, 

** 

16,200,000 

Do.  on  foreign  bills, 

6 

...  Do. 

on  notes, 

3 

. • . 

1704,  Feb  28,  on  foreign  bills, 

5 

. . . 1845,  Mar.  13,  minimum  rata, 

2* 

16,900.000 

1710,  June  22,  on  for.  and  ini.  do. 

4 

. . . 1S45,  Oct.  16, 

do. 

3 

14,100,000 

1716,  July  26,  on  bills  and  notes, 

5 

. . . 1845,  Nor.  6, 

do. 

3* 

13,700,000 

1*19.  Apr.  30,  on  bills, 

5 

. . . 1846,  Aug  17, 

do. 

3 

16,000,000 

i^O.  Oct  27,  do. 

4 

. . . 1847,  Jan  14, 

do. 

3* 

13,900,000 

1722,  Aug.  23,  on  inland  bills, 

5 

. . . 1847,  Jan  21, 

do. 

4 

13,440,000 

Do.  on  foreign  bills, 

4 

...  1847,  April  8, 

do. 

6 

9,800,000 

1742,  Oct.  18,  do. 

5 

. . . 1847,  Aug.  5, 

do. 

5* 

9,252,000 

1*44.  Dec.  12,  do.  (15  days  to  run), 

4 

. . . 1847,  Sept.  23, 

do. 

6 

8,780,000 

Do.  on  inland  bills, 

5 

. . . 1847,  Oct.  25, 

do. 

8 

8,312,000 

1746,  May  1,  on  foreign  bills, 

5 

. . . 1847,  Nov.  22, 

do. 

7 

10,000,000 

Do.  on  bills  and  notes 

1847,  Dec.  2, 

do. 

6 

11,000,000 

(95  days  to  run), 

4 

. . . 1847,  Dec.  23, 

do. 

5 

12,236,000 

1*22,  June  20,  do. 

5 £11,000,000  1848,  Jan.  27, 

do. 

4 

12,900,000 

1*35,  Dec.  13,  do. 

6 

2,500,000  1848,  June  16, 

do. 

3* 

14,100,000 

1*27,  July  5,  do. 

4 

10,400,000  1848,  Nor.  2, 

do. 

3 

13,390,000 

bs*.  July  21,  do. 

4* 

6,500.000  1849,  Nor.  22, 

do. 

2* 

16,300,000 

1*36,  Sept.  1,  do. 

5 

6,250,000  1850,  Dec.  28, 

do. 

3 

14,900,000 

1*5*.  Feb.  13,  do. 

4 

10,400.000  1851,  Jan.  I, 

do. 

2* 

17,500,000 

1*33,  May  16,  do. 

5 

5,500.000  1852,  Apr.  22, 

do. 

2 

19,600,000 

1*39,  June  20,  do. 

5* 

4,500,000 

The  Lowdon  Mint.  — By  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Sir  J.  Herechel, 
Master  of  the  Mint,  it  appears  that  the  Mint  authorities  themselves  are  not  certain  of 
the  correctness  of  the  construction  which  they  put  upon  the  act  of  Parliament,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reception  of  gold  for  refining : — 

* A question  connected  with  the  conditions  on  which  gold  was  to  be  received  at  the 
Mint  for  coinage  also  required  careful  consideration.  Much  doubt  existed  as  to  what 
could  or  £ould  not  he  deemed  gold  bullion  fit  for  coinage,  and  proper  to  he  received. 

u It  appeared  obvious  that  it  never  could  have  been  intended  that  the  Master  of  the 
Mint  should  be  required  to  convert  into  coin,  at  the  public  expense,  gold  requiring  to 
be  refined  before  it  was  fit  for  that  purpose,  and,  acting  under  proper  advice  m prepar- 
ing the  regulations  which  have  received  your  Lordships'  sanction  for  the  receipt  of  gold 
bullion  for  coinage,  I inserted  the  condition  that  the  gross  weight  of  all  the  ingots  de- 
livered to  be  coined  without  charge  must  not  exceed  their  standard  weight.  If  at  any 
time  a legal  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  maintaining  this  condition,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  request  the  interference  of  Parliament ; for,  if  a wider  interpretation  of 
the  act  of  Parliament  were  admitted,  gold  would  very  probably  at  the  present  time  be 
to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  not  because  coin  was  wanted,  but  that  it  might  be  refined 
an  expense  to  the  public  greatly  exceeding  that  for  which  the  same  quantity  of  gold 
requiring  refining  could  be  coined.” 
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BANK  STATISTICS.  . 

Georgia. 


Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  Branches . 


Liabilrw. 

Oct.,  1845. 

April,  1846. 

Oct.,  1847. 

Dec.,  186a 

April,  1852. 

Capital  stock,  . 

• 1,600,000 

• 1,600,000 

• 1,600,000 

• 1,500,000 

• 1,500,000 

Circulation,  . 

. 518,823 

733,510 

866,892 

2,388,379 

1,840.395 

Individual  deposits,  . 

396,463 

464,136 

886,020 

824,256 

652,960 

Bank  balances,  . 

. . . • 

67,952 

66,270 

... 

• • • 

Balances  between  branches, 

6,774 

472,732  % 

364,660 

• • • 

. 

Surplus  profits,  . 

. 80,128 

89,242 

86,910 

91,010 

188,010 

Total  liabilities, 

$2,603,178 

• 3,317,572 

• 3,260,702 

• 4,803,644 

• 4,181,365 

Raaouaoaa. 

Oct.,  1846. 

April,  1846. 

Oct.,  1847. 

Dec.,  1850. 

April , 1852. 

Notes  discounted, 

• 1,212,050 

• 1,317,147 

• 1,322,474 

• 1,485,864 

• 1,618,017 

Bills  of  exchange, 

172,873 

419,524 

276,032 

1,421,120 

1,455,506 

Stocks,  bonds,  &c.,  . 

363,185 

333,776 

369,306 

171,395 

80,190 

Real  estate,  . • 

• 163,040 

166,103 

148,970 

126,260 

115,676 

Bank  balances,  . 

57,593 

96,363 

217,133 

342,044 

3,200 

Balances  between  branches, 

• ... 

474,010 

353,694 

483,382 

473.920 

Notes  of  other  banks, 

34,907 

93,473 

82,442 

147,626 

63,355 

Specie  on  hand,  . 

. 466,667 

395,246 

466,347 

618,773 

446,464 

Miscellaneous,  . 

32.963 

31,930 

24,304 

7,180 

36 

Total  resources, 

. •2,603,178 

• 3,317,572 

• 3,260,702 

• 4,803,644 

• 4,181,365 

Net  profits,  S 188,010 ; from  which  deduct  a dividend  of  four  per 
cent.,  or  9 60,000,  leaving  undivided  profits,  8 128,000,  or  8 £ per  cent, 
of  capital  stock,  April  5,  1852. 


Mechanics'  Bank , Augusta , Ga. 


Liabilities. 

April,  1846. 

Ocl.,  1847. 

April,  I860. 

Dee.,  1850. 

April,  1852. 

Capital, 

. • 500,000 

• 500,000 

• 500,000 

• 500,000 

• 500,000 

Circulation, 

665,038 

666,570 

1,026,952 

1,296,686 

879,830 

Individual  deposits, 

91,638 

164,985 

247,587 

432,064 

263,714 

Bank  balances, 

69,933 

43,218 

219,073 

166,244 

176,678 

Undivided  profits, 

ltt,156 

114,013 

176,415 

161,791 

161,822 

Miscellaneous,  . 

. . . 

1,232 

. . . 

830 

8.376 

Total  liabilities, 

.•1,448,765 

• 1,389,018 

• 2,200,027 

• 2,567,516 

• 1,990,420 

Rssoubobs. 

April,  184a 

Oct.,  1847. 

April,  186a 

Dec.,  1860. 

April,  1852 

Notes  discounted, 

. • 724,664 

• 363,660 

• 319,589 

• 696,158 

• 300,870 

Bills  of  exchange,  . 

446,082 

372,313 

1,318,748 

1,361,868 

1,230,176 

Georgia  and  Augusta  bonds, 

. . . • 

142,390 

62,252 

20,000 

. . . 

Real  estate, 

. . . 

70,132 

55,665 

47,000 

40,000 

Bank  balances, 

• ... 

115,347 

10,808 

111,773 

64.165 

Notes  of  other  banks, 

124,914 

23,970 

80,335 

118,980 

93,043 

Specie  on  hand,  . 

. 152,698 

239,780 

345,925 

210,436 

232,0*) 

Miscellaneous, 

407 

61,526 

6,806 

1,300 

1,300 

Suspended  debt,  • 

. . . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

28,786 

Total  resources,  . 

• 1,448,765 

• 1,389,018 

• 2,200,027 

• 2,557,615 

• 1,990,420 

Dividend,  April,  1852,  10  per  cent. ; leaving  undivided  profits, 
9 111,822,  or  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  capital. 
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Ohio. 


Capital , Circulation , Specie,  and  Loans  of  the  New  Banks  established 
under  the  General  Banking  Law  of  Ohio,  February , 1852. 


Capital . 

Circulation, 

Specie, 

Loam, 

1.  Bank  of  Marion,  .... 

. . $30,900 

$36,800 

$10,600 

$78,000 

2.  Champagne  Oo.  Bank,  Urbane, 

. 24,560 

20,000 

6,100 

60,000 

& Citizens'  Bank,  Steubenville, 

30,000 

e • e 

3,600 

49,000 

4.  Franklin  Bank,  Portage  Co.,  . 

. 15,000 

12,800 

3,600 

21,000 

5.  Forest  City  Bank,  Cleveland, 

. . 20,000 

18,100 

3,300 

21,000 

6.  Iron  Bank,  Ironton,  . . . 

. 15,000 

22,100 

4,700 

69,000 

7.  Merchants'  Bank,  Massillon, 

16,000 

24,800 

6,900 

37,000 

6.  Miami  Valley  Bank,  Dayton,  . 

. 26,000 

63,000 

17,000 

85,000 

9.  Pickaway  Co.  Bank,  Clrclevllle,  . 

22,650 

89,800 

11,200 

117,000 

10.  Springfield  Bank,  . • 

. . 21,595 

45,000 

7,400 

60,000 

11.  Stark  Co.  Bank,  Canton, 

15,000 

16,000 

6,000 

27,000 

12.  Union  Bank,  Sandusky, 

. 36,000 

9,500 

2,400 

88,000 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  are  now  in  process  of  formation,  and  will  probably  commence  busineaa 
in  June  or  July,  1862;  — 


Name. 

Location, 

Capital. 

Name, 

Location, 

Capital, 

Bank  of  Medina, 

Medina, 

$36,000 

Merchants’  Bank, 

Toledo, 

$26,000 

Buik  of  U ricks  vllle, 

Tuscan  wa  Co.,  100,000 

Northwest.  Bank  of  Ohio,  Toledo, 

25,000 

Bulk  of  Commerce, 

Cleveland, 

26,000 

Savings  Bank, 

Cincinnati, 

25,000 

Drovers'  Bank  of  Hudeon, 

Summit  County,  30,000 

Tradesmen* s Bank, 

Cleveland, 

26,000 

Pennsylvania. 

Comparative  Condition  of  the  Banks  of  Pennsylvania , 1847,  1848, 

1849,  1850,  1851. 


Lmttima. 

Nov.,  1847. 

Nov.,  1848. 

Nov.,  1849. 

Nov.,  1850. 

Nov.,  1851. 

Capital 

$21,686,760 

$21,462,870 

$ 18,478,382 

$18,675,484 

$18,896,187 

Circulation,  . 

. 13,737,507 

9,992,891 

11,385,780 

11,988,314 

11,933,456 

Bank  balances,  . 

4,338,073 

3,382,418 

4,024,906 

6,889,691 

4,148,610 

Deposits, 

. 15,009,370 

12,845,904 

15,412,236 

17,719,244 

16,871,548 

Contingent  fond, 

1,893,329 

1,436,703 

1,926,523 

1,737,515 

1.802,107 

Discounts,  . . 

. 704,560 

943,350 

535,454 

795,120 

796,341 

Profit  and  loos,  . 

478,998 

669,480 

490,270 

654,536 

650,138 

Due  the  Commonwealth, 

467,960 

361,068 

618,561 

422,372 

660,604 

Belief  circulation. 

640,381 

36,606 

60,619 

2,548 

45,113 

Miscellaneous, 

811,047 

454,027 

45,756 

603,280 

501,551 

Bispense  account, 

19,146 

318,734 

12,302 

19,858 

. . . 

Dividends  unpaid, . 

. 273,009 

346,277 

390,180 

224,789 

261,201 

TVkal  liabilities,  . 

$ 59,959,230 

$61,449,381 

$53,380,968 

$58,532,251 

$56,616,686 

Ratoon  cas. 

Nov.,  1847. 

Nov.,  184a 

Nov.,  1849. 

Nov.,  1850. 

Nov.,  1S5U 

Bills  discounted, . 

32,162,451 

$28,001,130 

$ 32,949,260 

$36,406,022 

$35,706,794 

Specie  and  Treasury-notes, 

. 7,302,659 

6,801,078 

6,260,741 

7,212,920 

6.685.730 

Bank  balances,  . 

3,993,740 

2,963,176 

3,069,636 

4,663,191 

3,808,433 

Bank  notes  and  checks, 

. 3,060,730 

2,367,118 

2,874,376 

2,519,620 

2,436,146 

Beal  estate,  . . . • 

1,104,375 

1,168,196 

1,207,961 

1,008,634 

998,970 

Bonds,  mortgagee, 

. 1,333,726 

1,145,690 

2,270,538 

1,658,971 

2,399,936 

Stocks,  .... 

2,300,012 

2,395,462 

2,120,734 

1,699,808 

1,501,966 

Exchange, 

. 1,089,635 

906,795 

1,194,221 

1,930,887 

273  861 

Expenses,  .... 

98,217 

31,284 

65,220 

95,620 

107,288 

Post  notes, 

*.  628,955 

280,182 

404,293 

440,678 

656.8G0 

k»ns,  .... 

1,949,648 

1,316,436 

796,591 

746,932 

691,464 

Miscellaneous,  . . 

. 4,885,082 

4,092.834 

177.395 

147,205 

351,450 

Total  resources, 

$59,969,230 

$51,449,381 

$53,380,968 

$66^532^251 

$55,618,8 66 
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Bank  Statistics , 


Dividends  of  the  Pennsylvania  Banks , 1851. 


Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  Bank, 

Bank  of  North  America, 


Percent . 
1851. 
Jan.,  5 
May,  6 
Jan.,  10 


Commercial  Bank  of  Penn.,  May,  4 
Farm,  and  Mech.  Bk.  of  Phil,  1 r 5 
Girard  Bank,  “ 3 

Southwark  Bank,  “ 6 

Bank  of  Commerce,  u 6 

Mechanic*)’  Bank  of  PhlL,  “ 6 

Western  Bank,  11  7 

Bk.  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  “ 0 

Bank  of  Penn  Township.  “ 6 

Manuf  and  Mech.  Bk.,  N.  L.,  11  4 

Kensington  Bank,  **  10 

Tradesmen’s  Bank  of  PhiL,  “ 3 

Bank  of  Germantown,  " 44 

Bank  of  Delaware  County,  “ 5 

Bank  of  Chester  County,  u 4 
Farmers’  Bank  of  Bucks  Os.,  11  3 

Doylestown  Bk.  of  Bucks  Co.,  “ 4 

Easton  Bank,  <(  5 

Miners*  Bank  of  Pottsville,  " 4 

Farmers’ Bk.  of  Schuylkill  Co.,  " 4 

Bank  of  Montgomery  Co.,  " 4 
Lebanon  Bank.  M 6 

Farmer’s  Bank  of  Beading,  11  4 

Lancaster  Bank,  11  * 

Lancaster  County  Bank,  “ 5 


Per  cent, 
1851. 
July,  4 
Nor.,  6 
July,  6 
Nor.,  4 


Per  cent. 
1851. 

Columbia  Bk.  & Bridge  Co.,  May,  4 


York  County  Bank,  Jan.,  4 

Bank  of  Gettysburg,  May,  3 

Bank  of  Chambersbuxg,  “ 34 

Harrisburg  Bank,  “ 3 

Bank  of  Middletown,  “ 4 

Bank  of  Northumberland.  “ 5 

Wyoming  Bank,  M 34 

Honeadale  Bank,  “ 4 

West  Branch  Bank,  M • * 

Bank  of  Pittsburg.  “ 4 

Exchange  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  M 4 

Merch.  and  Manuf.  Bk.,  “ 4 

Monongaheia  Bank,  “ 4 

Fanners  and  Drovers*  Bk.,  u 4 

Franklin  Bk.,  Washington,  u 4 

Dauphin  Deposit  Bank,  M * 

Farmers’  Deposit  Bank,  11  5 

Lancaster  Sav.  Institution,  July,  5 

Hanover  Sav.  Fund  Soc.,  May,  4 

Farmers’  Bk.,  Lancaster,  “ 6 

Carlisle  Deposit  Bank,  " 3 

York  Bank,  " 4 

Bank  of  Danville,  ” 4 

Shrewsbury  Sav.  Ixwtitutlou,  H * 

Somerset  Bank,  “ * 

Farm,  and  Mech.  Bk.,  Eaton, 


New  York  Canal  Csrtificatss.  —The  following  uhle  will  show  the  banks  that  had  depoeitedAh* 
certificates  with  the  Bank  Department  up  to  the  1st  of  December,  1851,  when  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent was  prepared.  Also  the  amount  and  character  of  their  other  securities,  and  their  circulation  on 
the  27th  of  March  last 


Canal  Other  Mortga*  Circuit* 

Certificates.  Stocks.  get.  tion. 

Amenta  Bank, 910,000  942,670  ......  950,779 

Bank  of  Auburn. 60,000  16,000  85.000 

Commercial  Bank,  Alleghany  County,  60,000  92,007  84.010 

‘4  Whitehall, ....  10,000  100,000  95,362 

“ Clyde, 5,000  42,000  96,000  51.332 

Exchange  Bank,  Lockport,  ....  8,000  43,946  48,981  88,639 

Eagle  Bank,  Rochester, 5,000  48,293  11,475  &4  3S3 

Farmers*  Bank,  Amsterdam,  ....  20,000  33,100  82,400  76  409 

Fort  Edward  Bank, 14.500  73,591  13,250  97,665 

Grocers’  Bank,  New  York,  ....  30,000  70,000  77,343 

Havana  Bank, 60,000  16,803  65  333 

Lockport  Banking  and  Trust  Company,  36,500  5,135  41,469  68,z79 

Merchants*  Bank,  Lancaster,  l 1,000  25,000  21,606  46,962 

11  Poughkeepsie,  . . . 75,000  61,000  102.073 

14  Granville,  ....  20,000  20,542  25.UW 

Malone  Bank, 55,000  45,110  65  150 

Northern  Cana!  Bank.  Fort  Ann,  46.000  26,500  92. UK) 

New  York  Stock  Bank,  Durham,  . . 30,000  23,000  28.993 

New  York  Exchange  Bank,  New  York,  10.000  148,293  142,456 

Powell  Bank,  Newburgh,  ....  27.500  69,092  06,908  135,893 

Phenix  Bank,  Bainbridge, 70,000  6,000  36,534  110.523 

Patchin  Bank,  Buffido, 60.000  16,000  63,719  110  315 

Rochester  Bank, 70,000  71. 794  60,464  151,390 

Sullivan  County  Bank, 15,000  36,900  18,442 

Traders’  Bank,  North  Granville,  * 50,000  49.991 

Valley  Bank, 60,000  4,390  60.2S5 

Whitestown  Bank 20,000  35,000  60,350  96,943 

Western  Bank,  Lockport,  ....  22,500  4,000  25,720  45,929 


9911,000  91,142,978  9498,068  92,197,122 

♦ Amount  of  dividend  not  stated. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  JOINT-STOCK  BANKING. 

Origin  of  the  Limitation  of  the  Number  of  Partners  in  Banks.  — Act  authorizing  the  For- 
mation of  Joint-Stock  Banks.  — First  Establishment  of  Joint-Stock  Banks.  — Number 
of  Joint-Stock  Banks  at  present  in  England.  — On  the  Limitation  of  the  Liability  of 
shareholders.  — One  general  Deed  of  Settlement  advocated.  — Defects  of  the  Act  7 and  8 
Vic.  c.  113,  the  Subject  of  Parliamentary  Interference.  — Change  in  the  Law  prohibiting 
Clergymen  becoming  Shareholders  in  Banks.  — Mr.  Gilbart  and  the  Establishment  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank.  — Its  Success.  — Active  Opposition  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  — Account  of  the  existing  Banks.  — Forma- 
tion and  snbeemtent  Failure  of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank.  — Failure  of  the  Norwich 
and  Norfolk  Joint-Stock  Bank.  — Shareholders  in  such  Banks  the  only  Sufferers.  — Form 
of  Transfer  of  Shares  in  Joint-Stock  Banks.  — Abstract  of  the  Act  7 and  8 Vic.  c.  113, 
for  regulating  Joint-Stock  Banks.  — Heads  of  the  Sections  of  a Deed  of  Settlement. 

Fob  upwards  of  a century  the  Bank  of  England  possessed  a monop- 
oly, being  the  sole  public  bank  in  England  empowered  to  issue  notes 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
banking. 

In  the  year  1708,  the  Bank,  in  addition  to  its  other  privileges,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  act  granting  to  them  and  their  successors  the 
privilege  of  banking  to  the  exclusion  of  all  copartnership  of  more  than 
six  persons  ; and,  as  there  were  at  that  time  several  joint-stock  com- 
panies carrying  on  the  business  of  banking,  they  were  compelled  to 
wind  up  their  affairs. 

We  have  adverted  to  this  monopoly,  and  the  various  considerations 
given  for  it  by  the  Bank.  The  act  tacitly  gave  encouragement  to  small 
shopkeepers  and  others,  however  limited  their  means,  to  establish  banks 
«nd  issue  notes ; but  to  persons  of  capital,  respectability,  and  credit, 
willing  to  associate  in  large  bodies  and  embark  in  a similar  undertaking, 
it  in  fact  said,  “ Your  company  shall  not  consist  of  more  than  six  part- 
ners,” thereby  placing  the  banking  system  in  a state  of  liberty  as  to 
every  thing  rotten  and  bad,  and  in  a state  of  restriction  as  to  every  thing 
good  and  substantial.  ( Vide  Parliamentary  Reports  on  Banking,  1826.) 

Besides  the  prohibition  to  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks,  which 
for  special  reasons  did  not  extend  to  Scotland,  the  law  of  partnership  in- 
terposed obstacles  which  nothing  but  legislative  interference  could  re- 
move. 

Even  to  this  day  there  is  no  part  of  our  laws  more  complicated,  or 
less  understood,  than  the  laws  relating  to  partnerships : they  are  founded 
upon  no  general  principle,  and  consequently  are  contradictory  and  ob- 
scure  ; but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  subject  further  to  allude  to  such 
matters. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1825,  the  injustice  and  the  impolicy 
of  the  Bank  monopoly  had  become  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
resistance  of  the  authorities  of  the  Bank,  an  act  was  passed  allowing,  un- 
der certain  limitations,  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks  in  England. 

44The  trade  of  banking,”  says  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  44  is  of  such  a na- 
ture, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  but  a very  numerous  body  of 
partners  to  furnish  a capital  sufficiently  large  for  carrying  it  on  advan- 
tageously to  the  public.  A single  individual  or  a few  individuals  cannot 
be,  but  very  rarely,  possessed  of  that  amount  of  capital  which  alone  can 
render  this  trade  a safe  one  ; for  this  reason,  in  order  to  establish  in  a 
country  a sound  system  of  banking,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
care  should  be  taken  4 not  to  impose  any  legislative  restrictions  in  the 
way  of  large  bodies  associating  together  to  form  joint-stock  banking 
companies.’  ” 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  says  : — 

•*  Though  the  principles  of  the  hanking  trade  may  appear  somewhat  abstruse,  the 
practice  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  strict  rules.  To  depart  upon  any  occasion  from 
these  rules  in  consequence  of  some  flattering  speculation  of  extraordinary  gain  is  al- 
most always  dangerous,  and  frequently  fatal,  to  the  banking  company  which  attempts 
it  But  the  constitution  of  joint-stock  companies  renders  them  in  general  more  tena- 
cious of  established  rules  than  any  private  copartnership.  Such  companies,  therefore, 
seem  extremely  fitted  for  this  trade.’’ 

There  are  only  one  corporate  body  in  England  and  three  in  Scotland, 
connected  with  banking,  in  which  the  responsibility  of  the  shareholders 
is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  subscriptions.  When  the 
government  were  in  correspondence  with  the  Bank  of  England  relative 
to  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks  in  England,  the  subject  of  limiting 
the  liability  of  shareholders  by  charters  of  incorporation  was  one  of  the 
conditions  proposed,  but  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  Bank 
refused  to  sanction ; consequently,  the  shareholders  in  such  banks  are 
liable  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  debts  of  the  company  in  which  they 
embark  their  capital. 

The  act  7 George  IV.  c.  46,  after  reciting  the  agreement  with  the 
Bank,  39  and  40  George  III.,  wherein  the  exclusive  privilege  of  banking 
is  renewed  and  extended  to  the  1st  of  August,  1833,  enacts,  that  44  co- 
partnerships of  more  than  six  in  number  may  carry  on  business  in  Eng- 
land as  bankers  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  provided  they  take  out  a 
license  for  the  same,  and  have  no  establishment  as  bankers  in  London  ; 
and  that  every  member  shall  be  liable  and  responsible  for  the  due  pay- 
ment of  all  the  engagements  of  the  bank  ” ; but  such  banks  were  pro- 
hibited drawing  bills  payable  on  demand,  or  for  a less  period  than  six 
months,  or  for  a less  sum  than  fifty  pounds,  on  any  partner,  agent,  or 
other  person,  within  the  prescribed  limits. 

Such  copartnership,  before  issuing  notes,  to  send  to  the  Stamp-Office 
in  London  a return  or  account  of  the  name  of  the  bank,  and  the  names 
and  places  of  abode  of  all  the  members,  verified  by  the  secretary  or 
other  public  officer  of  the  bank,  and  from  time  to  time  the  names  of  any 
new  officers  or  members  of  the  bank.  44  All  actions,  suits,  &c.,  against 
any  parties  indebted  to  the  bank  shall  be  commenced  and  carried  on  in 
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the  name  of  the  public  officer  for  the  time  being ; and  also  any  judg- 
ment of  the  courts  of  law  or  decree  of  the  court  of  equity  against  the 
public  officer  to  take  effect  against  the  corporation.” 

All  joint-stock  banks  registered,  as  before  stated,  to  issue  unstamped 
notes,  on  giving  bond  that  the  composition  for  the  duties  which  would 
otherwise  be  payable  for  such  promissory  notes  issued  within  the  space 
of  one  year,  amounting  to  seven  shillings  for  every  £ 100  of  such  notes 
in  circulation,  be  duly  paid. 

A penalty  of  £ 50  for  infringing  the  above  enactment,  and  a penalty 
of  £ 500  for  every  week  any  joint-stock  bank  neglects  to  make  the  re- 
turn required  by  the  act,  or  for  any  false  return ; the  officer  in  the  latter 
case,  if  lawfully  convicted,  “ shall  be  subject  and  liable  to  such  pains 
and  penalties  as  by  any  law  now  in  force  persons  convicted  of  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury  are  subject  and  liable  to.” 

The  legislature  in  sanctioning  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks  had 
no  doubt  in  view  the  establishing  of  a secure  and  sound  system  of  bank- 
ing in  England ; but  the  very  loose  manner  in  which  the  act  is  worded, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  all  safeguards  against  the  delusive  schemes 
which  such  an  act  would  naturally  call  into  existence,  must  be  apparent 
to  the  most  superficial  reader. 

Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  were  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  act 
by  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks  at  Lancaster  and  Huddersfield. 
The  latter  town  had  severely  suffered  by  the  failure  of  several  private 
banks,  so  that  the  district  had  not  sufficient  banking  accommodation  af- 
forded to  it.  This  awakened  the  attention  of  several  public-spirited  gen- 
tlemen to  attempt  forming  the  Huddersfield  Banking  Company,  which 
was  eventually  accomplished.  The  proprietary  consisted  of,  men  of 
property  retired  from  business,  as  well  as  of  others  extensively  engaged 
as  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  object  of  the  framers  of  the  bulk 
was  to  inspire  confidence  by  the  respectability  of  the  shareholders,  as 
well  as  by  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital. 

Similar  institutions  were  rapidly  formed  throughout  the  country,  some 
of  which,  from  mismanagement,  have  failed.  The  number  of  joint-stock 
banks  in  England  is  107,  consisting  of  about  25,000  partners,  or  an  av- 
stage  of  234  partners  for  each  bank.  The  average  amount  of  the  paid- 
up  capital  of  each  is  about  £ 160,000 ; the  subscribed  capital,  £ 600,000 ; 
and  the  subscribed  capital  of  the  whole  107  banks  exceeding  £ 8,000,000 ; 
whilst  the  shares  of  31  banks  are  selling  at  an  average  of  100  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  paid  up. 

The  unlimited  liability  which  each  shareholder'  in  a joint-stock  bank 
incurs,  though  possessed  of  only  one  share,  must  by  all  parties  be  admit- 
ted to  offer  the  greatest  possible  security  to  the  public ; but  it  is  not  less 
obvious  that  the  same  cause  must  often  prevent  many  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential individuals  from  becoming  shareholders. 

The  control  over  the  affairs  of  joint-stock  banks  is  usually  vested  in 
the  hands  of  a limited  number  of  directors,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  are  required  sedulously  to  watch  the  operations  which  arise  out 
of  such  standing  orders  and  resolutions  as  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
body  of  shareholders. 
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To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  approach  to  abuse  in  the  adminis- 
tration, a full  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  with  a statement  ap- 
pended to  it  of  its  assets  and  liabilities,  is  usually  laid  before  the  share- 
holders periodically  (the  7 and  8 Victoria,  c.  113,  makes  this  proceeding 
imperative  on  all  future  banks),  on  which  statement  and  reports  a div- 
idend is  declared. 

By  a covenant  in  the  deed  of  settlement  of  most  of  the  English  joint- 
stock  banks  it  is  the  practice  expressly  to  stipulate,  that,  whenever  a cer- 
tain portion  of  the  paid-up  capital  is  lost,  the  company  shall  be  held  to 
be  dissolved,  and  the  remaining  funds  and  property  of  the  company  di- 
vided amongst  the  shareholders,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares 
respectively  held  by  them. 

This  salutary  provision,  when  strictly  adhered  to,  has  the  twofold 
effect  of  guarding  both  the  proprietors  and  the  public ; for,  while  it  se- 
cures the  latter,  by  making  every  proprietor  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  managers  to  the  full  extent  of  their  fortunes,  it  limits  the  risk  of  the 
former  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  become  subscribers  to  the 
undertaking. 

Numerous  suggestions  have  been  made  for  amending  the  laws  affect- 
ing joint-stock  banks ; but,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  they  do  not 
meet  the  question  of  the  liability  of  shareholders.  Our  opinion  on  this 
point  is,  that  deeds  of  settlement  should  be  framed  so  as  to  be  of  one 
uniform  tenor  as  regards  the  liability  of  shareholders ; and  we  think  that 
sufficient  security  would  be  afforded  to  the  public  if  the  responsibility  of 
shareholders  were  defined.  This  in  all  probability  would  not  be  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  Bank  of  England,  because  the  unlimited  liability  of  the 
partners  in  every  other  bank  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  elements  of 
their  monopoly;  yet,  if  their  sanction  could  be  obtained,  there  is  no 
objection  that  we  can  see  why  the  shareholders  of  all  joint-stock  banks 
should  not  be  exonerated  from  all  responsibility  beyond  three  times  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank ; so  that,  if 
a party  subscribed  for  £ 1,000,  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  £ 4,000 
and  no  more.  This  would  tend  materially  to  increase  the  respectability 
and  solidity  of  joint-stock  banks,  inasmuch  as,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  at  present  constituted,  wealthy  men  are  deterred  from  becom- 
ing shareholders,  in  the  dread  that  their  whole  fortunes  are  liable  for 
the  debts  of  the  bank.  As  a check  upon  any  improvident  disposition  of 
the  funds  of  the  bank,  when  they  are  banks  of  issue,  inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  government  should  be  empowered  periodically  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  affairs  of  these  banks,  and  make  a full  report  thereof  to 
the  government,  which  report  should  be  published  in  the  “ Gazette  ” ; 
but  those  banks  that  are  not  banks  of  issue  should  be  exempt  from  such 
inspection. 

A few  years  sufficed  to  show  the  defective  state  of  the  law  as  regards 
joint-stock  banks,  which  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament 
During  the  session  of  1836,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a Secret 
Committee  to  inquire  “ into  the  operation  of  the  act,  and  whether  it  be 
expedient  to  make  any  alteration  in  it." 

To  enable  the  committee  fully  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  subject 
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submitted  for  their  examination,  they  issued  a circular  to  all  the  existing 
joint-stock  banks,  in  which  they  embodied  various  queries,  which  in 
most  instances  were  readily  responded  to  by  the  banks,  who  at  the  same 
time  gave  a most  minute  detail  of  their  mode  of  transacting  business. 
The  report,  which  is  a very  lengthy  document,  after  giving  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  on  the  defects  of  the  law,  contains  thirteen  practical 
propositions,  each  of  which,  it  is  stated,  “ appears  to  the  committee  de- 
serving of  the  most  serious  consideration,  with  a view  to  the  future  sta- 
bility of  the  banks  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  the  maintenance  of 
commercial  credit,  and  the  preservation  of  the  currency  in  a sound 
state.” 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  law  relating  to  public 
banking,  the  successful  progress  such  institutions  have  made  with  few 
exceptions  throughout  the  country  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  the  above  committee,  “ that  the  readiness  with  which 
several  joint-stock  banks  furnished  the  requisite  information,  and  the 
willingness  to  meet  inquiry,  is  of  itself  the  surest  pledge  and  guaranty 
of  the  sound  principles  on  which  these  and  similar  establishments  are 
conducted.” 

Among  the  numerous  defects  of  the  law  of  1826,  the  framers  of 
the  measure  entirely  overlooked  the  very  important  circumstance,  that, 
should  any  clerk  in  orders  become  a shareholder  in  any  joint-stock  bank, 
that  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  all  the  proceedings  of  any 
such  bank. 

In  the  year  1817  an  Act  of  Parliament,  57  Geo.  III.  cap.  99,  was 
passed,  prohibiting  all  spiritual  persons  having  or  holding  any  office  in 
the  Church  from  engaging  in  any  trade  for  gain  or  profit,  under  a pen- 
alty of  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  property  dealt  in ; one  half  of 
every  such  forfeiture  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  other  to  any  one  who  will 
sue  for  the  same.  The  consequence  of  this  act  was,  that,  if  any  cler- 
gyman became  a proprietor  of  stock  in  any  company  not  being  a char- 
tered company,  such  company  was  incapacitated  from  recovering  any 
just  or  lawful  debts,  and  subjected  the  whole  of  its  capital  to  forfeiture. 

Acts  of  Parliament  were  formerly  proclaimed  in  every  town  or  vil- 
lage in  the  kingdom,  so  that  no  one  might  plead  ignorance  of  their  ex- 
istence. Their  number  is  now,  however,  so  great,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently felt  before  they  are  known.  So  it  happened  to  one  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks  at  Manchester. 

The  Northern  and  Central  Bank,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  law 
of  1817,  instituted  legal  proceedings  to  recover  the  amount  of  a dis- 
honored bill  of  exchange.  The  defendant,  without  disputing  his  liability 
on  the  bill,  rested  his  defence  on  the  fact,  that  there  were  two  clergy- 
men partners  in  the  bank,  and  consequently  that  the  bank  was  not 
entitled  to  recover.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  at  which  the  late  Lord 
Abinger  presided,  and  before  whom  the  cause  was  tried,  held  that  the 
plea  was  good. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1838,  a bill  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  to  legalize  certain  contracts  which  had  been  or  might  be 
ontered  into  by  certain  parties  as  shareholders  of  joint-stock  banks, 
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which  bill  was  ultimately  passed,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Bonking  and 
Trading  Clerical  Copartnership  Bill.” 

Another  difficulty  to  be  overcome  was,  how  joint-stock  banks  could 
proceed  against  a party  indebted  to  the  bank  without  setting  forth  the 
names  of  all  the  partners ; and  this,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  following  circuitous  and  indirect  manner. 
Every  person  opening  an  account  with  the  bank  was  required  to  sign 
his  name  to  a document,  undertaking  to  pay  any  sum  of  money  which 
might  be  owing  by  him  to  five  persons  who  were  trustees  to  the  bank, 
and  in  whose  names  all  the  operations  of  the  bank  were  carried  on. 
The  document  in  question  was  after  the  following  manner  : — 

“ Joint-Stock  Bank. 

"To  A,  B.  C,  D,  and  E. 

“ Gentlemen, — In  consideration  of  your  agreeing  to  pay  to  me,  or  to  my  order, 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money  which  shall  at  any  time  be  deposited  by  or  belonging  to 
me  in  the  said  bank,  I hereby  engage,  as  a separate  contract  with  yon,  to  pay  to  yon 
individually,  or  the  survivors  of  you,  on  demand,  all  such  sums  of  money  as  I shall  or 
may  hereafter  become  indebted  to  the  said  bank  on  any  account  whatever; 

“ Your  obedient  servant.” 

A further  difficulty  was  how  to  recover  money  from  a customer  of 
the  bank  who  was  a shareholder,  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  above 
obligation,  might  plead  his  partnership  in  bar  of  the  claim  of  the  bank. 
To  get  over  this  difficulty,  a witness  (Mr.  John  Duncan)  examined  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  joint-stock  companies, 
in  1843,  at  page  171  of  the  Report,  describes  the  process  of  this  and 
other  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  metropolitan  banks : “ It  was 
necessary  to  have  a clause  inserted  in  the  deed  of  settlement,  that  any 
partner  becoming  indebted  to  the  bank,  and  refusing  to  pay  the  same  on 
demand,  might  be  sued  for  the  amount  as  liquidated  damages  for  breach 
of  the  covenant  to  pay  on  demand.” 

In  some  banks,  those  customers  who  agree  to  pay  a commission  in 
lieu  of  keeping  a balance  of  cash  in  the  bank,  are  called  upon  to  sign 
a letter  to  the  effect,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  bank  consenting  to 
open  an  account  with  A.  B.,  he  authorizes  the  manager  to  debit  the  ac- 
count annually  for  the  amount  of  commission  agreed  on.  This  prevents 
any  dispute  between  the  parties,  more  particularly  as  the  consideration 
is  set  forth  in  the  authority. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  joint-stock  banking,  in 
1838,  reported  that, 

“ By  the  general  law  of  partnership,  the  common  law  remedy  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  which  exist  between  party  and  party  is  not  applicable  in  cases  where  the  debt  is 
contracted  between  a partnership  and  one  of  the  partners  or  shareholders.  In  such  a 
case  the  remedy  is  by  proceeding  in  a court  of  equity,  and  such  a remedy  in  the  case 
of  joint-stock  banks  is  so  cumbrous,  so  complicated,  and  so  dilatory,  as  to  afford  no 
adequate  means  for  the  recovery  of  a just  debt.  Upwards  of  £400,000  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Broadbent,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank,  to  be  due  to 
the  bank  by  its  shareholders.  This  sum  is  practically  now  irrecoverable  by  law ; and 
not  only  was  that  establishment  precluded  from  winding  up  its  affairs,  but  the  rights 
of  the  parties  may  be  affected  most  seriously.  The  inconvenience  or  danger  extended 
much  further ; because,  if  a similar  defence  was  raised  by  debtors  of  joint-stock  banks 
generally,  a most  serious  blow  might  be  struck  at  commercial  credit,  likely  to  produce 
the  most  calamitous  consequences.  This  state  of  things  should  not  be  permitted  to 
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ooDdnne ; bat,  whilst  your  committee  ere  of  opinion  that  a bill  to  correct  this  incon- 
venience should  be  introduced  without  delay,  they  are  unwilling  that  such  a measure 
should  be  permanent  in  its  character , or  should  be  in  force  for  a longer  period  than  to  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  Parliament  ” 

Why  the  words  we  have  marked  in  italics  should  have  been  added  by 
the  committee  we  cannot  conjecture ; for,  while  recommending  the  leg* 
islature  to  remedy  a glaring  defect  in  the  law,  they  at  the  same  time  ob- 
ject to  that  remedy  being  of  a permanent  character. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  a bill  to  be 
printed,  called  “ A Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relative  to  Legal  Proceedings 
by  certain  Joint-Stock  Banking  Companies  against  their  own  Members, 
and  by  such  Members  against  the  Company.” 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  to  the 
reader,  that  we  entirely  concur  in  the  policy  of  government  introducing 
the  principle  of  joint-stock  banking  into  England  ; but  this  must  be 
understood  to  apply  to  joint-stock  banks  properly  regulated,  of  which,  in 
our  opinion,  most  of  die  banks  of  Scotland  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
amples. 

Though  decidedly  favorable  to  the  system,  we  are  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  conceal  the  errors  of  those  who,  in  carrying  out  that  system, 
have  adopted  measures  in  themselves  unjustifiable,  and,  in  some  cases, 
ruinous  to  the  parties  concerned. 

In  some  joint-stock  banks  there  has  been  great  mismanagement,  and 
in  others  gross  ignorance  and  misconduct,  on  the  part  of  the  directors ; 
yet  this  does  not  impugn  the  system  : the  same  thing  might  happen  to 
any  corporate  company.  It  only  shows  that  the  shareholders,  who  are 
partners  interested,  ought  to  choose  as  directors  and  managers  men  both 
honest  and  capable  of  conducting  the  transactions  of  a bank  with  pru- 
dence and  regularity.  Unhappily,  it  is  too  frequently  the  case  that  direc- 
tors are  chosen,  not  from  their  experience  in  banking,  but  from  their  being 
able  to  command  a certain  amount  of  capital  to  invest  in  the  concern. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  parties  whose  previous  occupations 
have  been  of  a nature  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  possessing  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  banking  find  themselves  placed  in  a position,  of 
the  responsibilities  attached  to  which  they  are  entirely  ignorant. 

Instances  are  to  be  met  with  in  which  the  directors  have  neither  the 
judgment  nor  the  capital  to  carry  on  a bank  with  safety  to  the  share- 
holders, and  who  have  no  vested  capital  in  the  concern,  but  have  made  up 
their  qualification  shares  by  bringing  in  the  company,  in  the  first-instance, 
debtors  to  the  directors  in  a given  amount,  as  a remuneration  for  their 
services  in  establishing  the  bank.  This  course,  however,  is  only  adopted 
where  the  scheme  is  bottomed  on  fraud  and  deception,  and,  when  dis- 
covered, naturally  throws  discredit  on  the  principles  of  joint-stock  banking. 

Many  of  the  private  banks  in  England  have  been  established  upwards 
of  half  a century,  and  some  full  a century  ; and  the  experience  gained 
during  that  long  period  enables  the  banker  to  discriminate  with  better 
judgment  than  the  directors  of  joint-stock  banks,  as  to  the  general  sys- 
tem of  banking,  and  the  degree  of  accommodation  to  be  afforded  to  the 
mercantile  community  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
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The  partners  in  such  banks  are  generally  men  of  property  and  ex* 
perience,  who  well  know  the  danger  of  indiscreet  advances,  and  who 
will  not  risk  either  their  property  or  their  character  by  urging  their  con- 
nections to  put  a too  extended  trade  upon  borrowed  capital. 

The  great  danger  of  joint-stock  banks,  next  to  the  want  of  experience 
in  the  executive,  is,  that  the  partners  or  shareholders  are  allowed  to 
overdraw  their  accounts  without  sufficient  security,  and  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  them  are  borrowers, — men  who  in  difficult  times  could 
render  no  assistance  to  the  bank,  but  would  require  further  support  for 
themselves. 

The  practice  adopted  by  some  joint-stock  banks  of  investing  a portion 
of  the  funds  of  the  bank  in  the  purchase  of  shares  of  other  joint-stock 
banks  is  very  much  to  be  condemned,  as  it  materially  increases  the  lia- 
bility of  the  shareholders.  To  illustrate  this,  we  will  suppose  that  a 
metropolitan  joint-stock  bank  purchases  shares  in  a Manchester  joint- 
stock  bank.  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  a shareholder  in  the  bank 
not  chartered  is  responsible  for  the  whole  liabilities  of  such  bank  in 
which  he  is  a shareholder.  Now,  as  the  purchase  of  the  shares  was 
made  with  the  funds  of  the  bank,  each  partner  in  the  metropolitan  bank 
becomes  responsible  for  the  liabilities  of  the  bank  at  Manchester ; con- 
sequently the  security  in  the  one  case  is  materially  increased,  whilst  in 
the  other  it  is  considerably  diminished. 

One  of  the  worst  features  in  joint-stock  banking  — and  this  applies 
with  equal  force  to  many  private  banks  — is  the  appointment  of  agents, 
and  the  description  of  operations  carried  on  under  that  name.  The  , 
person  employed  is  generally  a man  who  follows  some  other  business 
as  his  principal  occupation,  such  as  that  of  a draper,  grocer,  stationer, 
or  small  shopkeeper.  Such  a man  is  preferred  because  he  is  always 
upon  the  spot,  and  can  insure  his  own  business,  and  part,  perhaps,  of 
the  business  of  his  customers  and  connection,  to  the  bank.  Few  of  such 
agents  are  conversant  with  banking  business,  or  men  in  whose  experi- 
ence and  judgment  so  important  a trust  can  safely  be  confided. 

Many  of  these  agents  have  a credit  on  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  parent  bank,  by  some  called  a renewable  credit ; so  that,  supposing 
the  credit  should  hie  £ 1,000,  the  London  banker,  when  he  has  accepted 
the  drafts  of  the  agent  to  that  extent,  informs  the  parent  bank  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, at  the  same  time  stating  that  the  credit  of  £ 1,000  has  been 
renewed.  This  credit  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  unlimited 
power  to  draw  on  London,  provided  such  drafts  do  not  exceed  in  the  ag- 
gregate on  any  one  day  the  original  amount  of  the  credit. 

The  occasions  which  give  rise  to  these  drafts  are  various ; but  they 
are  principally  issued  to  persons  who  have  notes  of  the  bank  for  which 
the  shopkeeper  is  agent,  and  who  are  desirous  of  remitting  the  amount 
to  London,  such  as  travellers  who  have  in  their  collection  received 
country  notes,  and  who  require  bills  for  the  convenience  of  remitting  to 
farmers  and  others,  who  find  occasion  in  the  course  of  their  business  to 
make  remittances  or  pay  bills  at  a distance. 

At  the  period  of  passing  the  act  of  the  7th  George  IV.  c.  46,  and  for 
some  time  after,  it  was  considered  that  no  joint-stock  bank  could  be 
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established  in  London,  or  within  a radius  of  sixty-five  miles  thereof ; but 
this  opinion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Gilbart,  the  present  talented  manager 
of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  The  ambiguous  phraseology  by 
which  acts  of  Parliament  are  too  frequently  encumbered  renders  them 
at  times  perfectly  unintelligible.*  Mr.  Gilbart,  however,  appears  to  have 
discovered  that  the  supposed  prohibition  was  purely  imaginary ; he 
therefore  set  about  forming  a joint-stock  bank,  a task  at  that  time  sur- 
rounded with  the  greatest  difficulties. 

Great  credit  is  therefore  justly  due  to  Mr.  Gilbart  for  his  persevering 
industry  in  overcoming  those  deep-rooted  prejudices  and  petty  jealousies 
which  first  opposed  the  introduction  of  metropolitan  joint-stock  banks. 
To  set  the  question  of  the  legality  of  metropolitan  joint-stock  banks  at 
rest,  the  following  clause  was  introduced  into  the  act  of  the  3d  and  4th 
William  IV.  c.  98:  — 

“And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  said  acts,  and  as  to 
the  extent  of  such  exclusive  privilege,  and  it  is  expedient  that  all  such  doubts  should 
be  removed ; be  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted,  that  any  body  politic  or  corporate, 
or  society,  or  company,  or  partnership,  although  consisting  of  more  than  6ix  persons, 
may  carry  on  the  trade  or  business  of  banking  in  London,  or  within  sixty-live  miles 
thereof,  provided  that  such  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  society,  or  company,  or  part- 
nership, do  not  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  England  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on 
their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the 
borrowing  thereof,  during  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  granted  by  this  act  to  the 
said  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.” 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  was  the  first  joint-stock  bank 
formed  in  London.  After  the  passing  of  the  act  of  the  3d  and  4th  Wil- 
liam IV.  c.  98,  but  previous  to  their  commencing  business,  which  was 
in  the  month  of  March,  1834,  the  directors  applied  to  the  committee  of 
bankers  for  admission  to  the  clearing-house,  which  was  refused ; they 
also  applied  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  a drawing  account,  which  was 
also  refused. 

Notwithstanding  these  impediments,  and  others  which  we  are  about  to 
refer  to,  the  bank  has  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation.  By  their  last 
report  and  balance-sheet,  submitted  to  the  shareholders  on  Wednesday, 
16th  January,  1850,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  their  deposits  was 
£3,680,623  10s.  9 d.,  and  that  the  profits  for  the  past  year,  ending  31st 
December,  1849,  were  £ 65,120  17s.  Id. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  dividend  of  £ 6 per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
paid-up  capital,  the  directors  at  their  meeting  in  1847  gave  a bonus  to 
the  shareholders  of  8s.  per  share  on  40,000  shares,  which  was  equal  to 
two  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock,  and  increased  the  guaranty  fund  by 
£10,175  15s.  9d.,  the  present  amount  of  which  is  £ 107,844  14s.  6 d. 
The  directors  at  the  same  meeting  proposed  that  the  remaining  10,000 
shares  should  be  issued  to  the  shareholders  at  par,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  share  for  every  four  shares  held  by  them  respectively,  to  be  paid  by 
uutalments  of  £7  per  share  on  the  15th  of  April,  £ 6 per  share  on  the 


* “ The  laws  ought  not  to  be  subtile ; they  are  designed  for  people  of  common  un- 
derstanding, not  as  an  act  of  logic,  but  as  the  plain  reason  of  a father  of  a family.”  — 
Montesquieu,  Vol.  II.  p.  303. 
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16th  of  July,  and  £ 7 per  share  on  the  15th  of  October.  By  this  ar* 
rangement,  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  increased  to  £ 1,000,000,  »nd 
the  whole  of  the  50,000  shares  were  disposed  of. 

The  following  is  a tabular  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  in  each  year,  from  its  foundation  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1849 : — 


Date. 

Paid-up  Capital , 

Surplus  Pund. 

Profits  of  the  Year. 

Dividend*. 

£ 

£ i.d. 

£ id. 

£ *4 

1834 

182,356 

1,205  8 6 

3,540  6 6 

2,334  18  1 

1836 

367,270 

1,907  6 6 

11,590  10  0 

10,618  12  O 

1836 

697,265 

4,527  0 6 

32,483  14  1 

29,864  O O 

1837 

597,280 

7,067  11  2 

32.404  10  8 

29,864  0 O 

1838 

697,280 

20,839  4 1 

43,635  12  11 

29,864  0 0 

1839 

697,200 

33,100  11  1 

48,096  3 0 

36,836  IS  O 

1840 

697,280 

46,216  3 11 

48,961  6 10 

36,836  16  0 

1841 

786,300 

56,007  16  8 

51,300  0 9 

41,607  8 0 

1843 

800,000 

63,126  10  10 

66,118  14  2 

48,000  0 O 

1813 

800,000 

66,822  16  6 

51,696  6 7 

48,000  0 0 

1844 

800,000 

69,904  15  4 

61,081  18  11 

48.000  0 0 

1845 

800,000 

88,248  16  4 

66,344  1 0 

48,000  0 O 

1846 

800,000 

98,424  12  1 

74,176  16  9 

48,000  0 0 

<4 

Bonus. 

16,000  0 0 

1847 

1,000,000 

100,647  16  11 

68,223  4 10 

66,000  0 0 

1648 

1,000,000 

102,723  16  11 

62,076  0 0 

60,000  0 0 

1849 

1,000,000 

107,844  14  6 

66,120  17  7 

60,000  0 0 

1,000,000 

107,844  14  6 

756,771  4 7 

647,926  10  1 

This  remarkable  position,  of  which  the  annals  of  banking  furnish  no 
parallel,  was  not  attained  without  the  bank  encountering,  on  its  first  in* 
trod uct ion,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  very  serious  difficulties ; for, 
apart  from  the  fact  of  their  having  to  overcome  a deep-rooted  prejudice 
in  favor  of  private  banks,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  proved  a 
great  obstacle. 

The  directors  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  very  naturally 
concluded  that  the  legislature,  whilst  it  sanctioned  the  formation  of  me* 
tropolitan  joint-stock  banks,  never  could  have  intended  that  such  banks 
should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  suing  those  who  might  be  indebted 
to  them ; but  in  this  they  were  mistaken.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1834, 
just  three  months  after  they  commenced  business,  the  directors  applied 
by  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  powers  to  sue  and  be  sued. 
Chi  the  introduction  of  the  bill  granting  such  powers,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land petitioned  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  it,  which  bill,  notwithstand- 
ing this  opposition,  passed  the  Commons ; and,  after  having  been  read  a 
first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  no  further  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in 
the  journals. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  thought  in  their  simplicity  that 
the  corporation  would  not  push  their  hostility  any  further.  They  there- 
fore carried  on  the  ordinary  business  of  banking,  making  the  special  ar- 
rangements with  their  shareholders  and  customers  before  referred  to. 
In  the  course  of  their  transactions,  bills  of  exchange  were  drawn  upon 
them  from  the  country,  which  were  accepted. 

The  Bank  of  England,  ever  jealous  of  its  privileges,  gave  notice  to 
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the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  that  by  accepting  bills  they  were  in- 
fringing the  privileges  of  the  Bank.  On  this  subject  the  following  re- 
marks appear  in  the  first  report  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank : — ■ 

■ The  active  opposition  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  again  manifested,  by  its 
giving  notice  within  these  few  days  of  its  intention  to  try  the  question  of  oar  power  to 
accept  hills  of  exchange  drawn  at  a shorter  date  than  six  months.  Several  months 
ago,  the  Bank  of  England  was  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  London  and  Westmin- 
ster Bank  in  this  respect,  bnt  not  until  now  has  any  step  been  taken. 

“The  London  ana  Westminster  Bank  are  ready  to  meet  the  Bank  of  England  in 
any  court  of  justice  on  the  subject,  for,  haring  obtained  the  best  legal  advice,  they  feel 

Suite  confident  of  ultimate  success.  They  have  no  desire  to  infringe  the  liberties  of 
ae  Bank  of  England ; bnt  they  are  equally  determined  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  baBk.” 

After  opposing  tbe  Bank  of  England  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
the  question  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  who  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  twelve  judges,  whose  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  costs  incurred  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
in  this  litigation  amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds. 

We  have  stated  thus  much  to  show  the  difficulties  that  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  early  metropolitan  banks ; now,  however,  both  questions 
are  finally  set  at  rest.  Not  only  may  joint-stock  banks  sue  and  be  sued, 
but  they  may  also  accept  bills  and  perform  all  the  ordinary  functions  of 
bankers  ; and  on  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  the  7th  and  8th  Victoria, 
c.  113,  such  banks  can  be  legally  incorporated  by  letters  patent  from  the 
crown.  An  abstract  of  the  act  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1850,  at  a meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
London  Joint-Stock  Bank,  the  report  and  balance-sheet  submitted  by  the 
directors  showed  a profit  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  December,  1849, 
of  £ 25,132  10s.  8 d.,  which,  with  £ 15,433  14s.  Id.  carried  forward 
from  June,  made  a total  of  £ 40,566  4s.  9 d.,  which  was  appropriated 
as  follows : 18,000  for  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  an- 

num, £ 22,500  as  a bonus  of  7s.  6d.  per  share,  and  £ 66  4s.  9 d..  to  the 
credit  of  the  guaranty  fund,  which  now  amounts  to  £ 132,723  3s.  8 d. 
The  amount  of  deposits  with  this  bank  is  £ 2,792,507  19s.  2d.,  and  the 
paid-up  capital  £ 600,000. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London  was  submitted 
to  the  shareholders  with  the  balance-sheet  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  1849,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  their  paid-up  capital  was  £ 422,900 ; the  amount 
of  their  deposits  £ 2,835,617  3s.  8d. ; and  that  the  amount  paid  for  divi- 
dends for  the  past  year,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
paid-up  capital,  was  £ 25,374,  and  the  guaranty  fund  £ 50,000. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  London  held  their  ninth 
annual  meeting  on  the  30th  of  June,  1849,  when  a report  and  balance- 
sheet  were  submitted  by  the  directors,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
paid-up  capital  was  £ 128,280 ; that  the  amount  in  deposit  was 
£ 541,804  3s.  5d. ; that  the  annual  dividend  on  the  paid-up  capital 
amounted  to  £ 7,696  16s.,  being  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  guaranty  fund  was  £ 20,014  19s.  9d. 

We  now  propose  to  advert  to  the  failure  of  two  joint-stock  banks, 
arising  entirely  from  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  banking,  and 
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accompanied  in  one  instance  with  the  grossest  mismanagement ; but, 
before  we  proceed  to  enter  into  particulars  which  are  now  matters  of 
history,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a portion  of  the  first  report  of 
the  provisional  directors  of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank;  and,  by 
comparing  such  report  with  the  actual  results  of  their  operations,  it  will 
at  once  appear  what  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
bank  was  founded  : — 

41  Distinguished  names  have  often  patronized  the  most  ruinous  schemes,  and  the 
best  concocted  plans  have  as  frequently  beeiyirippled,  or  rendered  abortive,  by  the  inju- 
dicious measures  of  those  who  managed  them.  In  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank  of 
England,  theory,  however  plausible  or  imposing,  is  wholly  excluded.  Its  system  is  a 
tried  and  approved  one;  under  effective  management,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a most 
salutary  influence  on  the  capital,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  labor  of 
the  country ; and  the  public  have  given  unequivocal  proof  of  their  determination  to 
adopt  and  foster  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  prospectus  of  the  Northern  and  Central 
Bank  of  England  was  issued  without  name  or  influence  other  than  its  declared  objects 
and  principles.  Never,  from  the  moment  of  its  being  projected  to  the  present,  did 
they  ever  swerve  from  the  most  rigid  principles  of  independence,  by  direct  or  indirect 
efforts  to  appease  hostility,  to  conciliate  rival  companies,  or  to  obtain  the  influence  of 
the  press  ; and  yet  within  seven  days  the  company  was  formed ; within  three  weeks 
the  appropriation  of  shares  had  to  be  limited  by  the  probable  banking  business  of  ap- 
plicants ; and  within  a month  the  labors  of  the  committee  were  at  an  end,  and  merged 
for  ever  in  the  formation  of  a banking  company  that  extends  over  the  first  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  manufacturing  district  in  the  world. 

44  Such  is  the  influence,  such  are  the  effects,  of  sound  practical  principles.  The 
shareholders  now  assembled  will  not  require  a particular  exposition  of  contemplated 
proceedings  ; they  will  confine  themselves  to  the  election  of  seven  directors,  and  in  the 
gentlemen  elected  they  will  confide  for  the  successful  extension  of  the  company,  the 
development  of  its  measures,  and  the  completion  of  its  arrangements.’1 

This  apparent  purity  of  intention,  however,  had  to  be  tested.  It  is 
one  thing  to  describe  the  advantages  of  a system,  and  another  practi- 
cally to  carry  out  that  system ; and  this  bank  furnishes  a memorable 
instance  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine. 

By  the  examination  of  witnesses  before  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  joint-stock  banking  in  1837,  it  appeared  that  the  Northern 
and  Central  Bank  of  England  was  established  in  January,  1834,  with  a . 
nominal  capital  of  .£1,000,000,  divided  into  one  hundred  thousand 
shares  of  ten  pounds  each ; and  that  before  the  commencement  of  busi- 
ness, nay,  even  before  the  directors  were  chosen,  thirty-five  thousand 
shares  were  subscribed  for,  and  by  June,  1836,  seventy -one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  shares  had  been  subscribed  for,  and  the 
number  of  parties  who  had  signed  the  deed  of  settlement  was  twelve 
hundred.  The  total  amount  of  capital  paid  up  was  £ 700,000 ; there 
was  also  £ 800,000  in  deposit  at  interest,  and  a note  circulation  amount- 
ing to  £ 300,000 ; yet  in  the  month  of  December,  1836,  they  had  only 

140 ,000  in  bills  and  *£24,000  in  cash. 

By  the  statement  relative  to  the  advances  by  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  Northern  and  Central  Bank,  delivered  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1837,  it  appears  that,  after  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  such  securities  as  remained,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank. 

On  the  debts  due  to  the  company  it  would  be  improper  to  remark ; 
but  one  fact  must  be  noticed,  namely,  the  great  proportion  of  sharehold- 
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era  among  the  debtors.  Of  fifty-two  accounts  due  at  Manchester,  the 
balances  on  which  exceeded  £ 2,000  each,  thirty-five  were  due  by 
shareholders  ; and  of  twenty-nine  principal  debtors  at  Liverpool,  twenty- 
one  were  shareholders.  When,  at  a later  period  of  the  investigation, 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  deemed  that  a committee  of 
inspection  should  be  appointed  from  among  the  shareholders  not  be- 
ing debtors  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  directors,  it  was  stated 
“ it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  such  a committee.” 

The  qualification  for  a director  was  one  hundred  shares ; but  it  ap- 
pears that  they  took  one  thousand  shares,  and,  instead  of  paying  the 
call  to  the  bank,  the  directors  and  their  nominees  were  severally  debited 
with  the  amount  in  a private  leger,  which  was  locked,  and  the  key  de- 
posited with  the  chief  accountant. 

In  addition  to  this,  each  director  had  a current  account  with  the  bank, 
and  many  of  them  had  overdrawn  their  accounts  to  a very  large 
amount.  Nor  was  this  all ; for  it  further  appeared  that  many  of  them 
were  indebted  in  large  sums  of  money  on  notes  of  hand,  which,  being 
placed  to  the  account  of  securities,  did  not  appear  in  the  books  as  a debit 
against  the  directors. 

Upon  combining  these  several  items  of  debt,  it  was  ascertained  that 
there  was  no  less  than  £ 290,000  due  by  the  directors,  and  that  there 
was  nearly  £ 24,000  due  by  the  managers  and  clerks.  Of  the  debts 
due  by  directors,  £ 35,000  was  paid  off  while  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  remained  at  Manchester,  reducing  the  total  amount  of  debts 
due  by  directors  to  £ 255,000. 

Ultimately,  the  committee  of  management  appointed  in  place  of  the 
directors  were  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  the  legislature,  to  recover 
£ 1,400,000  of  the  debts  due  to  the  concern ; and  the  last  intimation 
received  of  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  bank  was,  that  it  was  likely  the 
shareholders  would  lose  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  but  that  the  public 
would  be  paid  in  full. 

In  closing  our  account  of  this  bank,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  the 
very  rapid  decline  of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank,  after  the  flourish- 
ing official  reports  respecting  its  success,  which  held  out,  “ that  it  was 
morally  impossible  that  a bank  constituted  on  a basis  wide  and  solid  as 
that  could  ever  fail,  and  that  the  slightest  appearance  of  its  embarrass- 
ment would  be  the  immediate  signal-gun  for  immense  assistance  being 
poured  in,”  shows  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  most  posi- 
tive and  apparently  authentic  assertions  on  such  subjects. 

The#other  joint-stock  bank  we  refer  to  was  the  Norwich  and  Norfolk 
Joint-Stock  Bank,  the  management  of  which  was  vested  exclusively  in 
three  or  four  hands.  On  the  stoppage  of  •this  bank  there  was  no  loss 
to  the  public  or  the  proprietors;  the  debts  due  to  the  company  which 
might  be  considered  as  bad  amounted  to  more  than  £ 25,000,  the 
^ount  of  loss  which,  according  to  their  deed  of  settlement,  was  to  dis- 
*>lve  the  company.  The  directors,  having  established  a business, 
thought  the  best  course  was  to  sell  it  to  a new  company,  which  they  did 
for  a premium  of  <£‘20,000  determining  to  make  up  the  deficiency  out 
of  their  own  pockets, 
voi.  i.  80  187 
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The  failure  of  these  and  other  joint-stock  banks  has  given  occasion 
to  the  opponents  of  the  system  to  decry  it  in  every'  possible  way  ; but 
if  there  has  been  any  loss  it  has  evidently  fallen  in  the  right  place,  on 
the  proper  parties,  who  with  views  of  profit  became  partners  in  estab- 
lishments not  adapted  to  realize  it,  or  who  neglected  to  exercise  that 
control  and  vigilance  over  the  management  without  which  the  desired 
result  could  not  be  attained.  . 

They  made  erroneous  calculations,  or  trusted  the  issue  to  chance,  or 
confided  where  confidence  was  not  due,  and  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  any  body  but  those  individuals  who  may  have  deceived  them.  If 
they  had  become  partners  in  any  mercantile  concern,  and  been  equally 
supine  or  misjudging,  they  would  probably  have  encountered  a similar 
disaster. 

“Men  who  grasp  at  profit  must  run  the  risk  of  loss.” 

If  this  country  should  happily  remain  at  peace,  we  may  look  forward 
to  the  time,  and  that  not  a distant  one,  when  our  commerce  and  manu- 
factures will  be  doubled ; and,  as  the  increase  of  circulating  capital  and 
credit  will  be  chiefly  supplied  through  joint-stock  banks,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  they  should  be  established  upon  such 
principles  as  will  admit  of  their  unlimited  extension  with  perfect  safety 
to  the  country. 

When  the  joint-stock  banks  are  placed  on  a sound  footing,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  a good  understanding  subsist  between  them  and  the  Bank 
of  Englund ; for  they  will  become  powerful  enough  to  draw  out  every 
sovereign  from  the  Bank;  and,  if  any  occasion  should  arise  to  induce 
them  to  do  so,  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  quite  at  their  mercy. 
This  power,  combined  with  the  vast  political  influence  which  they  must 
ultimately  possess,  will  enable  them  to  exercise  a very  dangerous  con- 
trol over  both  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  government. 

If  a proprietor  in  a joint-stock  bank  is  desirous  of  disposing  of  his 
shares,  such  sale  is  usually  effected  by  a share-broker,  who,  after  secur- 
ing a purchaser,  gives  notice  to  the  bank  as  follows : — 

“London,  the  day  of  184 

“ To  the  Directors  of  Banking  Company. 

Gentlemen,  — 

Please  to  prepare  the  necessary  document  for  transferring 
shares  from  the  name  of  to  the  considera- 
tion for  which  shares  is  £ 

Broker, 

of 

Should  the  directors  approve  of  the  proposed  shareholder,  the  deed 
of  transfer  is  made  out  according  to  a printed  form  prepared  by  the 
bank.  Such  transfers  are  liable  to  a stamp  duty  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing scale : — 


When  the  purchase-money 

£ 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d 

is  under 

21* 

0 

JO 

<• 

For  £ 2,000  and  under  3,000 

23 

0 

0 

For  £ 20  and  under 

50 

l 

0 

0 

3,000 

4,000 

35 

0 

0 

50  ... 

150 

1 

10 

0 

4,000  . 

5,000 

45 

0 

0 

150 

'ami 

2 

0 

0 

5,000  . 

6,000 

55 

0 

u 

300  .... 

500 

3 

0 

0 

6,000  . 

7,000 

65 

0 

0 

500 

750 

0 

0 

0 

7,000  . 

8,000 

76 

0 

0 

750  «... 

1,000 

y 

0 

0 

8,000  . 

9,000 

86 

0 

0 

1,000 

2.000 

12 

0 

0 

9,000  . 

10,000 

95 

0 

0 
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The  latest  act  in  reference  to  joint-stock  banking  is  the  7 and  8 Vic- 
toria, c.  1 13,  entitled,  “ An  Act  to  regulate  Joint-Stock  Banks  in  Eng- 
land ” ; and,  as  the  provisions  of  this  act  introduce  for  the  first  time 
several  stringent  regulations  in  respect- to  all  future  joint-stock  banks, 
we  propose  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  material  parts  of  the  act. 

No  joint-stock  bank,  established  after  the  6th  of  May,  1844,  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  banking  unless  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  granted 
according  to  this  act ; but  companies  previously  established  net  to  be 
affected  thereby. 

The  formation  of  all  future  joint-stock  banks  to  be  by  petition  for  a 
charter  to  the  crown,  and  the  deed  of  partnership  to.be  prepared  accord- 
ing to  a form  to  be  approved  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations.  Such  deed  must  be  executed  by  the 
holders  of  at  least  one  half  of  the  shares  in  the  proprietary  stock,  the 
shares  to  be  j£  100  each,  and  the  minimum  amount  of  the  capital  to  be 
£ 100,000.  No  company  to  be  permitted  to  commence  business  until 
the  deed  be  executed,  all  the  shares  subscribed  for,  and  at  least  one 
half  the  amount  paid  up. 

When  the  capital  is  paid  and  the  other  conditions  are  fulfilled,  letters 
patent  will  be  granted  incorporating  the  shareholders  as  one  body  politic 
and  corporate,  by  such  name  as  shall  be  given  to  them  in  and  by  the 
said  letters  patent,  and  by  that  name  they  shall  have  perpetual  succes- 
sion and  a common  seal,  and  shall  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold 
lands  of  such  annual  value  as  shall  be  expressed  in  such  letters  patent ; 
and  such  letters  patent  shall  be  granted  for  a term  of  years  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  years,  and  may  be  made  subject  to  such  other  provisions  and 
stipulations  as  to  her  Majesty  may  seem  fit. 

incorporation  of  the  shareholders  in  the  bank  not  to  limit  their  liability 
for  all  the  dealings,  covenants,  and  undertakings  of  the  company ; the 
liability  of  all  persons  to  continue  three  years  after  they  cease  to  be 
shareholders. 

Three  months  after  the  granting  of  letters  patent,  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  active  operations  by  the  bank,  an  account  or  memorial 
of  the  true  title  or  firm  of  th^  company,  and  also  the  names  and  places 
of  abode  of  all  the  members  of  such  company,  as  the  same  appear  on 
the  books,  and  also  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  every  director, 
manager,  or  other  like  officer  of  the  company,  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  at  the  Stamp-Office  in  London, 
and  a similar  return  every  year  between  the  28th  of  February  and 
the  25th  of  March,  while  the  business  of  banking  is  continued  to  be 
carried  on. 

There  are  other  regulations,  such  as  power  to  make  and  enforce  calls, 
forfeiture  of  shares,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  usual  act  of  Parliament  phrase- 
ology,  which  it  is  needless  here  to  recite. 

The  framers  of  the  above  act  appear  to  have  had  in  view  the  entire 
suppression  of  all  attempts  to  establish  future  joint-stock  banks,  or  they 
never  would  have  passed  such  very  stringent  clauses.  We  are  borne 
out  in  this  assumption  by  the  fact,  that  no  new  joint-stock  bank  has  been 
established  since  the  passing  of  the  act 
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The  following  are  the  principal  heads  of  the  sections  of  a deed  of 
settlement  of  a joint-stock  bank,  divested  of  their  legal  phraseology  : — 

I-  Introductory  clauses.  II.  Date  of  deed.  III.  Parties  to  deed.  IV.  Recital  of 
agreement  to  become  a banking  company.  V.  Appointment  of  officers. 

The  parties  mutually  covenant  each  other. 

I.  Title  of  the  company.  2.  Capital  declared. 

3.  Number  of  shares  of  the  parties,  together  with  their  places  of  abode,  to  be  writ- 
ten opposite  their  names. 

4.  Number  of  shares  allowed  to  be  held  by  one  shareholder. 

5.  Payment  of  instalments  and  future  calls. 

6 Power  to  return  unemployed  or  useless  capital. 

7.  Calls  on  future  subscriptions. 

8.  Shares  to  be  forfeited  on  non-payment  of  calls. 

9.  Directors  may  remit  forfeiture. 

10.  When  shares  vested  in  two  or  more  persons,  one  to  be  appointed  to  vote. 

II.  No  benefit  of  survivorship,  except  as  to  shares  vested  in  joint  tenants,  and  shares 
to  be  considered  personal  estate  ; profit  and  loss  to  be  divided  among  the  shareholders 
in  proportion  to  their  shares. 

12.  Nature  of  business  to  be  transacted. 

13.  Business  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  directors. 

14.  Declaring  the  present  directors. 

15.  Qualification  of  directors. 

16.  Meetings  of  directors,  and  number  necessary  to  form  a board. 

17.  Chairmen  to  be  appointed. 

18.  Power  to  the  directors  to  purchase,  erect,  or  take  suitable  offices,  and  insure 
them  against  fire. 

19.  Power  to  board  of  directors  to  appoint  managers  and  other  officers  and  clerks, 
and  determine  the  amount  of  security  to  be  taken  from  each. 

20.  Directors  to  appoint  public  officers  for  the  purpose  of  suing  and  being  sued,  and 
also  to  appoint  trustees  and  auditors. 

21.  A discount  bill  committee  to  be  appointed,  with  power  to  make  advances. 

22.  Proper  books  to  be  kept  <pid  balanced  twice  a year. 

23.  Annual  general  meetings  fixed. 

24.  The  publication  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company  once  at  least  every 
month. 

25.  Auditors  to  make  a yearly  report  and  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account 
to  every  shareholder. 

26.  Appointment  of  chairman  at  general  meetings,  and  mode  of  voting. 

27.  No  shareholder  to  be  allowed  to  vote  if  calls  unpaid. 

28.  Special  general  meetings  may  he  called  by shareholders. 

29.  If shareholders  do  not  attend,  meeting  may  be  adjourned. 

30.  Minutes  of  proceedings  to  be  entered  in  a book. 

31.  Surplus  fund  to  be  formed  from  the  amount  of  profits. 

32.  Dividends  to  be  declared  half-yearly. 

33.  Notice  of  dividends  to  he  given. 

34.  Dividends  and  bonuses  not  claimed  in  six  months  from  their  declaration,  to  go 
to  the  account  of  the  unclaimed  dividend  fund. 

35.  Mode  of  directors  retiring  from  office,  and  electing  new  directors 

36.  List  of  persons  qualified  to  be  directors  to  be  exhibited  in  the  cashier's  office  in 
the  bank. 

37.  Directors  to  testify  acceptance  of  office,  and  on  neglect  interim  directors  to  be 
appointed. 

38.  Directors  and  all  other  officers  of  the  bank  to  sign  a declaration  of  secrecy. 

39.  Directors  may  resign. 

40.  Directors  and  manager  may  be  removed. 

41.  Power  to  the  directors  to  appoint  sab-committees. 

42.  Power  to  the  directors  to  compound  for  6tamps. 

43.  Directors  may  make  by-laws. 

44.  Directors  may  authorize  officers  of  the  bank  to  sign  notes  and  other  documents. 

45.  List  of  shareholders  to  be  kept,  and  from  time  to  time  amended. 

46.  Directors  may  establish  branch  banks. 
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47.  Board  of  directors  to  hare  the  control  over  all  actions  brought  against  the  pub- 
lic officer. 

48.  Power  to  board  of  directors  to  commence  legal  proceedings  against  any  person 
or  persons,  whether  shareholders  or  not. 

49.  Power  to  the  directors  to  submit  to  arbitration,  to  compound  debts,  and  sign 
bankrupt  certificates. 

50  General  power  to  the  board  of  directors  to  invest  surplus  funds,  and  to  change 
securities. 

51.  The  nominal  holders  of  shares  to  be  deemed  the  real  owners,  the  company  not 
to  he  afTected  by  trusts. 

52  For  preventing  the  company  from  purchasing  any  shares,  or  making  advances 
to  any  person  on  the  security  of  the  shares. 

53.  Power  to  shareholders  to  sell  their  shares  after date. 

54.  Directors  to  determine  form  of  transfer. 

55  Shareholder’s  certificate. 

56.  Shareholders  permitted  to  inspect  books. 

57.  Husbands,  executors,  administrators,  legatees,  guardians,  committees,  and  as- 
signs, may  receive  dividends  due  at  marriage,  death,  bankruptcy,  or  lunacy,  of  those 
they  represent. 

58.  Husbands,  executors,  administrators,  legatees,  guardians,  or  committee,  to  be 
admitted  shareholders  on  signing  their  consent  to  become  so. 

59  The  title  of  transferees  and  of  representatives  becoming  shareholders  forfeited 
by  not  executing  or  acceding  to  the  deed. 

60.  Shareholders  not  required  to  execute  more  than  once. 

61.  Shares  to  be  forfeited  by  non-execution  of  deed  after  notice. 

62.  Power  to  board  of  directors  to  sell  shares. 

63.  Power  of  general  meetings  to  increase  capital,  remove  directors,  repeal  or  con- 
firm laws. 

64  Power  of  boards  of  directors  to  call  extraordinary  meetings. 

65  Receipts  of  trustees  in  whom  shares  are  vested  to  be  good  discharges. 

66.  Securities  and  investments  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  directors  and  trustees, 
who,  if  required,  shall  execute  a declaration  of  trust. 

67.  Receipt  of  the  company’s  trustees  or  directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three, 
to  be  a good  discharge. 

68.  Mode  of  appointing  trustees. 

69.  Indemnity-clause  to  directors. 

70.  Disputes  to  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

71.  Company  to  be  dissolved  when  surplus  fund  and  part  of  the  paid-up 

capital  shall  be  absorbed  and  lost. 

72.  Company  may  be  dissolved  by  two  thirds  in  number  and  value  of  shareholders. 

73.  Notice  to  shareholders,  how  to  be  given. 

74.  Construction  of  language  of  deed. 

75.  Deed  to  be  enrolled. 

76.  Power  of  attorney  to  execute  duplicate. 

77.  Conclusion. 


What  are  Consols'?  — They  are  a three  per  cent.  English  stock,  which  had  its 
origin  in  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  consolidating  (hence  the  name)  several  sep- 
arate government  stocks  into  one  general  stock,  called  in  the  act  u Consolidated  An- 
nuities,” and  commonly  quoted,  for  brevity,  as  “ Consols  ” 

When  the  consolidation  took  place,  the  principal  of  the  several  funds  thus  merged 
amounted  to  £9,137,821,  but  by  the  funding  of  additional  and  snbseqnent  loans  and 
parts  of  loans  into  this  stock,  it  amounted  on  5th  January,  1836,  to  £356,768,258. 
Since  that  period,  only  one  loan  has  been  raised,  — that  for  compensation  to  the  West 
India  planters  on  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  — £20.000,000,  — and  a few  millions 
have  been  paid  off  The  total  in  January,  1848.  was  £371,824,981  English  debt,  and 
£ 6,194.874  Irish  debt,  out  of  a total  debt  of  £ 772,401,851  sterling. 

# This  stock,  from  its  amount  and  the  immense  number  of  its  holders,  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  financial  influences  than  any  other,  and  is,  therefore,  the  favorite  stock  for  the 
operations  of  speculators  and  jobbers.  Its  dividends  are  payable  semiannually. 
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LEGAL  MISCELLANY. 

Liability  is  op  Banks.  — Some  of  our  banks  are  still  under  the  impression  (notwithstanding  de- 
cisions lo  the  contrary)  that  they  are  not  liable  for  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  notaries  in  the  ilia- 
Charge  of  their  official  duties.  A late  ca.se  has  come  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
which  is  worth  the  close  attention  of  hankers ; wherein  it  would  seem  that  a bank  is  liable  to  its  corre- 
spondents and  depositors  for  any  laches  on  the  part  of  its  notaries  in  making  a demand  or  giving  notice 
of  protest. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court.  — Warren  Bank  vs.  Suffolk  Bank.  —This  was  an  mo- 
tion by  the  Warren  Bank  of  Danvers  against  the  Suffolk  Bank,  for  not  duly  making 
demand  upon  the  maker  of  a note,  one  Simonds,  left  with  them  by  the  plaintiffs  for 
collection.  It  appeared  that  the  Suffolk  Bank  had  for  a series  of  years  collected  the 
Boston  notes  of  the  plaintiffs  ; that  on  the  21st  of  July,  1848,  the  plaintiffs  left,  among 
others,  a note  against  Simonds  with  defendants  for  collection  ; that  the  note  was  due 
on  the  8th  of  August  following,  and,  not  being  paid  on  that  day,  was  placed  by  the  Suf- 
folk Bank,  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  business,  in  the  hands  of  a notary  for  demand  and 
protest ; that  the  notary  went  to  the  promisor’s  late  place  of  business  and  demanded 
the  note,  and  gave  notice  to  the  indorsers  that  the  promisor  then  lived  at  another 
place  in  Boston,  and  that  his  new  place  of  business  was  mentioned  in  the  Directory. 

The  plaintiffs  had  commenced  snit  against  the  indorsers,  and  become  nonsuit  for 
want  of  sufficient  demand. 

It  also  appeared,  that  it  had  been  the  invariable  custom  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  in  col- 
lecting notes  for  the  plaintiffs,  where  they  laid  over,  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a 
notary  for  protest,  and  return  them  protested  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  always  paid  the  expenses  of  the  protest,  and  that  this  was  done  in  the  present  case. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  defendants  contended,  — 

1.  That  if  notice  was  given  to  the  promisor,  Simonds,  before  said  note  became  due, 
that  it  was  at  the  Suffolk  Bank  and  would  be  payable  on  the  day  it  became  due,  and 
requesting  him  to  pay  it,  and  said  note  was  accordingly  at  said  bank  on  that  day,  for 
payment,  till  the  close  of  the  usual  bank  hours,  it  would  constitute  a demand  on  the 
maker,  and  refusal,  upon  which,  if  due  notice  was  given  to  the  indorsers,  they  would  be 
holden. 

2.  They  also  contended,  that,  if  it  was  the  usage  of  hanks  in  Boston,  and  of  the  de- 
fendant bank,  where  notes  are  sent  to  them  for  collection,  to  keep  the  same  for  pay- 
ment at  their  bank  till  the  close  of  the  usual  banking  hours  on  the  day  the  notes  are 
payable,  and  then,  if  not  paid,  to  put  them  into  the  hftnds  of  a notary  public  for  de- 
mand and  protest;  and  that  if  the  defendants  did  this  in  the  present  case,  they  were 
guilty  of  no  negligence,  and  the  plaintiffs  could  not  recover. 

3.  That  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  the  defendants,  at  the  close  of  hanking  hours 
on  the  day  when  the  note  became  due,  put  the  same,  in  the  usual  course  of  business  at 
the  banks  in  Boston,  in  the  hands  of  a notary  public  for  demand  and  notice  to  the  in- 
dorsers, the  defendants  are  not  responsible  for  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
notary. 

They  also  offer  to  show  the  facts  necessary  to  bring  their  case  within  these  prin- 
ciples. But  the  Court,  for  the  purposes  of  the  trial,  overruled  these  points,  reserving 
their  consideration  for  the  full  bench,  and  thereupon  a verdict  was  taken  for  the  plain- 
tiffs. H.  F.  Durant  and  A.  Burlingame  for  plaintiffs ; Charles  T.  Russell  for  defend- 
ants. [For  further  information  on  this  point,  see  Bankers'  Magazine , Vol.  I.  p.  226  ; 
Vol.  V.  pp.  122,  349. — Ed.  B.  M.] 
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29.  In  an  action  on  promissory  notes  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  it 
must  appear  from  the  declaration,  or  from  the  indorsement  on  the  notes, 
that  the  sum  due  is  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  the  suit  will  be  dis- 
missed on  motion  when  the  notes  are  produced.  Perkins  v.  Rich , 12 
Vt.  595. 

30.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1835,  A executed  to  B a negotiable 
note,  payable  in  one  year,  and  on  the  same  occasion,  and  as  a consider- 
ation for  the  note,  B delivered  to  A a deed,  and  also  a writing  that,  when- 
ever A should  redeliver  said  deed  or  reconvey  to  B,  then  the  note  was  to 
be  void.  B indorsed  and  delivered  the  note  to  C,  for  D,  and  absconded. 
Immediately  afterwards  C informed  A thereof,  and  A exhibited  the 
writing,  and  offered  to  return  the  deed  or  to  reconvey  to  B or  C,  and 
insisted  on  his  right  so  to  do.  C declined  receiving  the  deed,  and  after- 
wards A caused  the  deed  from  B to  be  recorded.  Held,  that  the 
plaintiff  could  not  sustain  an  action  as  indorsee  of  said  note.  Goodall 
v.  Rich,  13  Vt.  602. 

31.  Where  the  plaintiff  took  a note  against  two  debtors,  and  also  a 
note  against  one  of  the  same  debtors,  and,  at  the  time  of  taking  them, 
agreed  in  writing  to  give  up  the  latter  note  to  the  maker  on  his  paying 
the  note  signed  by  both  debtors,  and  further  agreed  to  give  twenty  days’ 
notice  before  he  called  for  the  money ; Held,  that  the  agreement  to  give 
such  notice  was  without  consideration,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might  main- 
tain an  action  upon  the  note  signed  by  one  of  the  debtors,  the  other  note 
not  being  paid,  without  giving  notice.  Card  v.  Curtis , 14  Vt.  236. 

32.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  such  an  agreement  is,  that  both 
notes  were  given  as  security  for  the  same  debt.  Ibid. 

33.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  sustaining  of  an  action  upon  a prom- 
issory note,  by  the  indorsee,  that  the  note  was  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  one  of  the  members  of  a firm,  and  indorsed  by  him.  Norton  v. 
Downer,  15  Vt.  569. 

34.  Such  note,  when  indorsed,  is,  prima  facie , a good  cause  of  action 
in  the  hands  of  an  indorsee.  Ibid. 

35.  An  action  on  a note,  commenced  by  trustee  process  under  the  Rev. 
Stat.,  where  the  cause  of  action  was  on  a contract  entered  into  previous 
to  January  1,  1839,  and  the  principal  debtor,  at  the  time  of  commencing 
the  suit,  is  a resident  citizen  of  this  State,  and  not  an  absent  or  abscond- 
ing debtor,  or  concealed  within  the  State,  will  be  dismissed  on  motion  of 
the  principal  debtor.  Hill  v.  Whitney,  16  Vt.  461. 

36.  Where  the  holder  of  a note  (with  other  creditors)  signed  a paper 
granting  a discharge  to  the  maker  on  his  paying  a certain  per  cent,  and 
conforming  to  certain  conditions,  all  which  requirements  the  maker  com- 
plied with  ; Held,  that  the  holder  of  the  note  could  not  bring  an  action 
upon  it,  though  another  debtor  who  did  not  sign  the  paper  subsequently 
recovered  the  whole  of  his  debt,  if  no  fraud  was  proved.  Dauchy  v. 
Goodrich,  20  Vt.  127. 

37.  A agreed  to  sell  to  B a piece  of  land  for  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
B gave  his  note  for  that  sum,  and  took  possession  of  the  land,  and  re- 
ceived from  A a contract  in  writing,  that  he  would  convey,  if  the  note  were 
paid,  according  to  its  tenor.  The  note  not  having  been  paid  at  maturity, 
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A brought  ejectment  and  recovered  the  possession  of  the  land ; Held , 
that,  having  thus  elected  to  rescind  the  contract,  he  could  not  subse- 
quently enforce  payment  of  the  note.  Arbuckle  v.  Hawks , 20  Vt.  538. 

38.  Where  a debtor  makes  an  assignment  of  all  his  property  for  the 
benefit  of  all  his  creditors,  any  one  of  the  creditors,  who  does  not  be- 
come a party  to  the  deed  of  assignment,  may  sustain  an  action  at  any 
time  upon  his  claim  against  the  debtor,  even  though  such  creditor  may 
have  received  from  the  assignee,  out  of  the  trust  fund,  a payment  to- 
wards his  claim.  Bank  of  Bellows  Falls  v.  Doming , 17  Vt.  366. 

39.  And  if  there  be  appended  to  the  assignment  an  acceptance,  to  be 
signed  by  the  creditors,  by  which  those  signing  agree  to  await  the  ac- 
counting of  the  assignee,  which  acceptance  is  signed  by  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  creditors,  yet  no  assent  to  such  clause,  on  the  part  of  a 
creditor  who  does  not  sign  such  acceptance,  will  be  implied  from  the 
fact  that  such  creditor  received  from  the  assignee,  out  of  the  trust  fund, 
a payment  upon  his  claim,  before  he  commenced  any  action  upon  his 
claim ; nor  will  the  acceptance  of  such  payment  by  him,  under  these 
circumstances,  preclude  him  from  the  right  to  commence  such  an  action 
at  any  time.  Ibid. 

40.  But,  as  against  a creditor  who  signs  such  acceptance,  such  clause 
will  operate  as  a temporary  bar  of  his  right  of  action  upon  his  claim. 
Kingsbury  v.  Doming  et  al .,  Windsor  Co.,  1843,  cited  by  Williams,  J. 
Ibid. 

41.  A mere  trustee  may  sustain  an  action  as  bearer  of  a promissory 
note,  made  payuble  to  a person  specified  or  bearer,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owner,  by  his  consent.  Boardman  v.  Roger , 17  Vt  589. 

42.  And  such  action  may  be  sustained  by  one  as  bearer,  by  direction 
of  the  legal  owner  of  the  note,  though  the  note  may  never  have  been 
delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  payable,  and  though  his 
name  may  have  been  used  as  payee  without  his  consent.  Ibid. 

43.  When  a promissory  note  is  executed,  not  negotiable,  no  measure 
of  interest  in  the  note  in  a third  person,  whether  legal  or  equitable,  will 
afFect  the  right  of  sustaining  an  action  upon  the  note  in  the  name  of  the 
payee,  with  his  consent.  Sanford  v.  Huxley , 18  Vt.  170. 

44.  Semble,  that  a promissory  note,  payable  in  specific  articles,  must 
be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  payee,  though  in  terms  payable  to  the  payee 
or  bearer.  Per  Royce,  J.  Ibid. 

45.  The  plaintiff,  as  payee,  held  a promissory  note  against  the  de- 
fendants, for  which  no  consideration  had  passed  between  them,  but 
which  they  had  consented  that  a third  person  might  hold  as  collateral 
security  for  a debt  due  from  the  plaintiff,  and  the  plaintiff  himself  paid 
the  note  thus  secured,  and  received  the  note  ; Held,  that  he  could  main- 
tain no  action  on  the  note  for  his  own  benefit.  Sargeant  v.  Sargeant, 
18  Vt.  371. 

46.  Where  the  plaintiff  delivered  property  to  A & B,'and  executed 
to  them,  by  the  name  of  A & B,  a bill  of  sale  of  the  property,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  receipt  of  payment  by  note,  and  the  note  which  he 
received  was  by  B signed  “ A &.  B,”  and  it  appeared  in  evidence 
that  there  was  in  existence  at  that  time,  doing  business,  such  a firm  as 
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“A  & B,”  consisting  of  those  two  individuals;  Held , that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recover  on  the  note  against  another  firm,  of  different  style, 
consisting  of  the  -same  A & B and  a third  person,  notwithstanding  it 
might  appear  that  the  latter  firm  was  also  then  doing  business  at  the 
same  place,  there  being  no  testimony  even  tending  to  prove  that  the 
latter  firm  had,  at  any  time,  done  any  act  which  could  have  induced  the 
plaintiff  to  believe  that  A & B had  ever  been  authorized  to  use  their  own 
name  and  style  for  the  purposes  of  the  other  firm ; and  that,  upon  this 
testimony,  it  was  improperly  left  to  the  jury  to  find  whether  the  note 
was  executed  and  received  by  the  plaintiff  as  the  note  of  the  latter  firm. 
Miner  v.  Downer , 19  Vt.  14. 

47.  If  a promissory  note  be  made  payable  to  A.  B.  or  order,  and  A. 
B.  indorse  the  note  in  these  words : “ Pay  the  contents  of  the  within 
note  to  C.  D.,”  — the  legal  effect  will  be  the  same  as  though  the  note 
were  indorsed  to  C.  D.  or  order,  and  the  indorsee  of  C.  D.  may  maintain 
an  action  against  A.  B.  as  indorser.  Hodges  v.  Adams , 19  Vt.  74. 

48.  One  of  two  joint  contractors,  having  paid  the  whole  debt,  may 
sustain  his  action  for  contribution  against  his  co-contractor,  notwithstand- 
ing the  statute  of  limitations  had  run  upon  the  claim  at  the  time  the  pay- 
ment was  made.  Mills  v.  Hyde , 19  Vt.  59. 

49.  Where  one  of  several  joint  contractors  pays  the  whole  debt,  he 
may,  in  an  action  at  law  against  a co-contractor  for  contribution,  prove 
the  insolvency  of  any*of  the  other  joint  contractors,  and  recover  an  ali- 
quot part  of  the  whole  debt,  having  regard  only  to  the  number  of  solvent 
contractors.  Ibid. 

See  Banks  and  Banking , 1,  9;  Negotiability  and  Transfer,  8,  13, 
17 ; Presentment , Demand,  and  Notice,  Necessity  of,  1 ; Rights  and 
Inabilities,  31,  63,  67,  71,  72;  Indorsers,  Guarantors,  and  Sureties , 
27,  28,  42,  55,  68 ; Limitations ; Pleadings  and  Evidence,  61,  64,  70, 
71,  102,  105,  197. 

2.  When  subject  to  Equities  between  other  Parties. 

1.  When  an  action  is  brought  by  an  indorsee  against  two  upon  their 
joint  note,  the  individual  demands  of  either  may  be  pleaded  in  set-off  to 
the  note.  Ashley  v.  Willard,  2 Tyler,  391. 

2.  A'purchaser  of  a note  not  negotiable  will  not  be  protected  against 
a payment  to  the  original  payee,  or  discharge  by  such  payee,  although 
the  promisor  had  notice  of  the  transfer.  Adams  v.  Johnson , Brayton, 
55 ; Beckwith  v.  Hayward,  Ibid. ; Wetmore  v.  Blush,  Ibid.  This  doc- 
trine is  overruled  by  Strong  v.  Strong,  2 Aik.  373. 

3.  In  an  action  upon  a negotiable  note,  brought  by  the  indorsee 
against  the  maker,  indorsed  and  sued  before  the  statute  of  1818,  con- 
cerning pleading  in  set-off,  the  defendant  cannot  plead  in  set-off  dam- 
ages for  breach  of  a covenant  of  warranty  in  a deed  executed  by  the 
original  payee.  Haynes  v.  White,  Brayton,  218. 

4.  The  equitable  interest  of  the  assignee  of  a non-negotiable  note  is 
protected  at  law  against  a fraudulent  discharge  by  the  nominal  plaintiff 
to  the  defendant,  obtained  after  notice  to  the  defendant  of  the  assign- 
ment, and  evidence  of  such  assignment  and  notice  before  action  brought 
is  admissible  under  the  general  issue.  Strong  v.  Strong , 2 Aik.  373. 
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5.  The  indorsee  of  a note  takes  it  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  maker 
against  the  payee,  and  the  maker  may  file  a book  account  as  a set-off 
in  an  action  against  him  by  the  indorsee.  Martin  v?  Trobridge , 1 Vt. 
477. 

6.  The  indorsee  of  a promissory  note  sued  the  maker,  who  wished  to 
set  off  certain  notes  which  he  held  against  the  original  payee  of  the 
note  ; Held , that  it  could  not  be  allowed,  unless  he  had  notified  the 
payee  that  he  held  such  notes  before  the  assignment  to  the  plaintiff. 
Parker  v.  Kendall , 3 Vt.  540. 

7.  The  demands  proper  for  a set-off,  in  an  action  on  a note  payable 
to  bearer,  are  such  as  defendant  could  have  pleaded  if  the  action  had 
been  brought  by  the  original  payee  of  the  note.  Ibid. 

8.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  statute  allowing  the  maker  of  a promissory 
note  to  avail  himself  of  all  equitable  defences,  even  against  a bond  Jide 
indorsee,  such  defences  cannot  be  insisted  on,  unless  the  note  was  nego- 
tiated after  it  was  due.  Britton  v.  Bishop  et  al .,  11  Vt.  70. 

9.  But  if  a note  is  negotiated  when  overdue,  the  holder  is  liable  to  all 
defences  pertaining  to  the  note,  or  arising  out  of  any  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties,  either  express  or  implied.  Ibid. 

10.  Part  payment  may  be  taken  advantage  of  without  a plea,  and 
even  after  default.  Ibid. 

11.  A executed  his  note  to  B payable  to  his  order,  which  was  indorsed 
to  C,  and  notice  given  to  the  maker.  Before  such  notice  A signed  a 
note,  with  B as  surety,  to  E,  and  which  A had  agreed  to  pay  prior  to 
notice,  but  which  he  did  not  pay  till  after  notice  ; Held , that  said  pay- 
ment by  A was  not  such  a claim  against  B as  to  enable  him  to  offset  the 
same  against  C,  the  indorsee,  under  the  statute  of  1793.  Sherwood  v. 
Francis , 11  Vt.  304. 

12.  A note  payable  on  demand,  and  indorsed  two  days  after  date,  is 
not  to  be  considered  overdue,  so  as  to  enable  the  maker,  in  a suit  by  the 
indorsee,  to  avail  himself  of  any  equitable  defence  which  he  might  have 
made  if  the  suit  had  been  brought  in  the  name  of  the  payee.  Dennett 
v.  Wyman,  13  Vt.  485. 

13.  What  is  a reasonable  time  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  negotia- 
bility of  notes  is  to  be  determined  by  the  court.  Ibid. 

14.  As  a general  rule,  a note  or  bill  may  be  said  to  be  “ overdue  ” 
when  the  period  has  elapsed  in  which  it  should  have  been  presented. 
At  all  events,  a note  on  demand , when  the  parties  all  reside  in  the  same 
vicinity,  is  to  be  considered  overdue  in  two  months,  and  subjects  the 
holder  to  such  equities  as  exist  between  the  original  parties.  Camp  v. 
Scott,  14  Vt.  387. 

15.  (In  Equity.)  A negotiable  note  assigned  by  parol,  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  current,  is  subject  to  all  the  equities  existing  at  the  time 
between  the  original  payee  and  maker.  Ketchum  v.  Foot,  15  Vt.  258. 

16.  A promise  without  consideration  by  the  maker  to  the  assignee  of 
a note,  after  assignment,  to  pay  the  demand,  and  which  had  in  no  way 
been  made  the  basis  of  action,  or  an  occasion  of  prejudice  to  the  as- 
signee, cannot,  as  a matter  of  law,  estop  or  conclude  the  maker  from 
setting  up  an  equitable  set-off  against  the  assignee,  which  existed  against 
the  assignor  at  the  time  of  the  assignment.  Ibid. 
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17.  Before  accounts  can  be  set  off  in  chancery,  they  must  be  liqui- 
dated. Ibid. 

18.  Where  the  assignee  of  a note  instituted  a suit  on  it  in  the  name  of 
the  payees,  and  the  maker  filed  a declaration  on  book  account  in  set-off, 
against  one  of  the  payees,  to  whom  the  note  belonged,  and  from  whom  the 
assignee  claimed,  and  there  was  a judgment  to  account,  and  a trial  before 
the  auditors,  at  which  the  assignee  appeared  and  defended  ; Held , that 
the  report  of  the  auditors,  which  had  been  returned  to  and  accepted  by 
the  court,  was  a sufficient  liquidation  of  the  account  to  make  it  the  basis 
of  a set-off  in  chancery  against  the  assignee.  Ibid. 

19.  The  repeal  of  the  proviso  to  the  statute  of  1798,  allowing  equita- 
ble defences  to  promissory  notes  negotiated,  took  full  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1837,  and  cut  off  all  such  defences  accruing  after  that 
date,  though  the  notes  bore  date  anterior  to  that  time.  Farr  v.  Brig- 
ham, 15  Vt.  557. 

20.  Such  defences  depend  on  the  law  in  force  at  the  time  they  ac- 
crue, and  not  necessarily  upon  the  law  in  force  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  executed  to  which  they  are  offered.  Ibid. 

21.  In  an  action  on  a negotiable  promissory  note,  which  is  sued  in  the 
name  of  an  indorsee,  the  defendant  cannot,  under  the  statute  of  this 
State,  plead  in  set-off  a claim  in  his  favor  against  the  payees  of  the  note, 
notwithstanding  it  appears  that  the  indorsee  holds  the  note  in  trust  for 
the  payees,  and  that  the  suit  is  for  their  benefit,  for  purposes  of  collec- 
tion merely.  Adams  v.  Bliss , 16  Vt.  39.  (The  cases  Mott  r.  Mott,  5 
Vt.  Ill,  and  Snow  v.  Conant,  8 Vt.  301,  commented  on.) 

22.  If  the  holder  of  a promissory  note,  not  indorsed,  hold  it  as  collat- 
eral security  merely,  or  have  taken  it  overdue,  the  makers  of  the  note 
may  make  the  same  defence  to  it,  when  sued,  that  they  could  if  the  note 
were  sued  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  payee.  Sargeant  v. 
Sargeant , 18  Vt.  371. 

23.  But  if  the  makers  of  a note,  for  which  no  consideration  has 
passed,  are  applied  to  for  information  by  a third  person,  who  is  about  to 
become  holder  of  the  note  as  collateral  security,  and  assure  him  that 
the  note  is  due,  and  subject  to  no  set-offs,  they  will  thereby  be  precluded 
from  setting  up  want  of  consideration  as  a defence  to  the  note,  when 
sued  by  such  third  person  in  the  name  of  the  payee,  even  though  they 
made  such  assurances  under  a mistake  of  fact.  Ibid. 

24.  But  the  defendant  will  only  be  thus  precluded  while  the  holder 
retains  the  note  for  the  particular  object  for  which  he  first  obtained  it, 
and  if  he  would  retain  it  for  any  other  purpose  he  must  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  makers,  first  informing  them  of  the  termination  of  their  lia- 
bility upon  the  prior  transaction.  Ibid. 

25.  (In  Equity.)  B.  and  H.  were  partners,  B.  furnishing  the  capital 
stock,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  B.  should  continue  to  furnish 
a certain  amount  of  capital,  and  that,  in  lieu  of  interest  and  profits,  H. 
should  pay  him  a specified  sum  each  year  during  the  continuance  of  the 
partnership.  Subsequently  B.  and  M.  formed  a copartnership  in  the 
same  business,  and  became  the  successors  of  B.  & H.,  the  firm  of  B. 
& H.  continuing  only  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  former  business ; 
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and  M.,  who  was  the  active  partner,  paid  from  time  to  time,  at  the  re- 
quest of  H.,  with  the  property  of  B.  & M.,  debts  due  from  the  former 
firm,  and  charged  the  same  to  B.  & H.  upon  the  books  of  B.  &.  M., 
and  also  received  a note  from  H.  signed  with  the  name  of  the  former 
firm,  and  also,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a note  due  from  a third  person 
to  B.  H.,  executed  a negotiable  promissory  note  to  H.  alone.  This 
note  was  afterwards  put  in  suit  in  the  name  of  an  indorsee,  before  the 
repeal  of  the  statute  allowing  the  maker  of  a negotiable  note  to  have  the 
benefit,  as  against  the  indorsee,  of  all  legal  and  equitable  defences  to 
the  note.  And  it  was  held , upon  a bill  in  chancery  brought  by  B.  & 
M.  against  H.  and  the  indorsee  of  the  last-named  note,  that  the  account 
charged  upon  the  books  of  B.  & M.  to  B.  & H.,  and  the  note  held 
by  B.  & M.,  signed  with  the  firm  name  of  B.  & H.,  must  be  set  otT 
against  the  note  executed  by  B.  & M.  to  H.,  and  sued  in  the  name  of 
the  indorsee,  it  appearing  that  H.  had  become  insolvent  Blake  v.  Lang- 
don , 19  Vt.  485. 

See  Negotiability  and  Transfer , 6,  7 ; Defences , 48. 

3.  Defences. 

1.  An  execution  issued  upon  a judgment  rendered  in  an  action  on  a 
note  in  the  hands  of  a bond  fide  assignee  cannot  be  stayed  by  showing 
the  sheriff  a written  discharge  from  the  nominal  plaintiff,  the  assignor. 
Lampson  v.  Fletcher,  1 Vt.  168. 

2”.  In  a compromise  upon  a subscription  to  a college,  the  giving  of 
notes  on  one  side,  and  the  discharge  of  the  subscription  on  the  other, 
afford  no  legal  presumption  of  a settlement,  unless  the  defendant  knew 
all  the  grounds  of  his  defence  at  the  time.  President  of  Middlebury 
College  v.  Williamson , 1 Vt.  212. 

3.  Defendant  is  not  precluded  by  such  notes  from  making  a defence 
which  existed  at  the  time  they  were  given,  but  of  which  he  was  igno- 
rant. Ibid. 

4.  The  receipt  of  a nominal  payee  of  a note,  given  in  fraud  of  a 
third  person,  for  whose  benefit  the  note  was  made,  is  void.  Haven  v. 
Hobbs , 1 Vt.  238. 

5.  In  on  action  on  a promissory  note,  given  for  the  purchase  of  a 
patent,  it  is  not  relevant  for  the  defendant  to  show  in  defence  that  the 
invention  was  useless.  Williams  v.  Hicks,  2 Vt.  36. 

6.  Nor  is  it  a good  defence  that  the  defendant  was  induced  to  pur- 
chase the  same  upon  false  representations  as  to  its  value.  Ibid. 

7.  In  an  action  on  a note  given  by  the  father  to  the  mother  of  a bas- 
tard child,  to  procure  the  discharge  of  a prosecution  against  him,  held, 
that  it  was  no  defence  that  the  father  was  compelled  to*  give  bonds  to 
the  town  as  security  against  the  support  of  said  child.  Knight  v.  Priest, 
2 Vt.  507. 

8.  It  is  a good  defence  to  a note  given  in  satisfaction  of  a judgment, 
that  such  judgment  has  been  reversed.  Dennison  et  al.  v.  Brown,  3 
Vt.  170. 

9.  The  discharge  by  the  signer  of  such  note  of  an  audita  querela  sued 
out  against  himself  and  another,  but  decided  to  be  inoperative,  does  not 
alter  the  case.  Ibid. 
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10.  Plaintiff  brought  an  action  before  a justice  of  the  peace  on  a small 
note  due  from  A,  and  also  for  money  had  and  received,  and  money  paid, 
and  obtained  judgment  by  default.  He  then,  without  attempting  to  prove 
the  common  counts,  had  included  in  the  damages,  in  addition  to  said 
note,  another  note,  not  negotiable,  made  by  A to  a third  person.  Held , 
that  the  judgment  could  not  be  set  aside  by  audita  querela.  Foster  v. 
Steams,  3 Vt.  322. 

11.  It  is  no  defence  in  an  action  against  an  original  plaintiff  for  what 
was  done  under  his  execution,  that  he  had  sold  the  note  upon  which 
judgment  was  rendered  before  he  brought  his  action.  Tichout  v.  Cilley , 
3 Vt.  415. 

12.  A gave  certain  promissory  notes  against  C to  B,  a constable,  to 
satisfy  executions  which  he  held,  but  B,  though  he  collected  the  same, 
did  not  so  apply  them.  A thereon  sued  B on  book  account,  and  among 
other  items  claimed  the  amount  of  the  notes  delivered  to  him  ; and  B 
also  claimed  the  amount  of  the  executions  against  A.  Held,  that  the 
notes  were  not  properly  charged,  but  that  B,  by  claiming  the  executions 
against  A,  had  made  the  notes  a proper  matter  of  settlement  between 
them.  Farrand  v.  Gage,  3 Vt  326. 

13.  A bought  a horse  of  B,  and  gave  him  the  note  of  a third  person 
in  part  payment,  it  being  also  agreed  that,  on  failure  of  A to  furnish, 
within  a certain  time,  good  security  for  the  balance,  the  horse  should  be 
returned,  but  the  note  should  become  the  absolute  property  of  B.  Hav- 
ing given  no  security,  A returned  the  horse  and  demanded  the  note, 
which  B refused  to  deliver  up.  B afterwards  told  A he  would  give  him 
the  note  if  he  came  after  it,  but  would  hold  him  liable  in  damages,  but 
when  A came  he  again  refused.  A thereon  brought  assumpsit,  and  it 
was  held,  that  the  note  was  the  legal  property  of  B,  and  that  the  promise 
to  redeliver  the  same  was  void  for  want  of  consideration.  Larabee  v. 
Ovit,  4 Vt.  45. 

14.  A,  one  of  the  signers  of  a promissory  note,  gave  to  B,  the  payee, 
his  order  on  C for  a portion  of  said  note,  which,  if  paid,  was  to  be  in 
full  satisfaction  of  A’s  share  of  said  note,  and  B was  to  look  to  the  other 
signer  for  the  balance  ; Held,  in  an  action  by  B against  A,  that  receiv- 
ing the  order  from  A,  even  if  it  were  paid  by  the  drawee,  or  if  he  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  misconduct  of  the  plaintiff,  was  no  valid 
defence  to  the  action  on  the  note.  Wright  v.  Allen,  4 Vt.  572. 

15.  An  accord  without  a satisfaction  is  no  bar  to  an  action  on  a prom- 
issory note ; but  a contract  under  seal  for  the  delivery  of  certain  prop- 
erty, as  payment  of  the  note,  gives  the  right  to  an  action  on  the  contract, 
*nd  is  a bar  to  an  action  on  the  note.  Bryant  v.  Gale,  5 Vt.  416. 

16.  In  an  action  on  two  promissory  notes  brought  by  the  administra- 
tor of  the  intestate,  the  defendant,  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  estate,  pleaded 
that  he  appeared  on  his  own  account  before  the  Court  of  Probate  to  op- 
pose the  allowance  of  the  administrator's  account,  whereon,  to  procure 
a withdrawal  of  the  objections,  the  administrator  executed  to  him  a dis- 
charge of  the  notes  which  he  held  against  him  ; Held,  that  the  discharge 
had  good  consideration,  and  would  prevent  a recoveiy  on  the  notes. 
Holbrook  v.  Blodget,  5 Vt.  520. 
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17.  A receipt  in  full,  given  by  a person  supposing  his  claim  amounted 
to  a certain  sum  only,  when  he  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  amount,  and  was  told  that  it  would  be  a discharge  of  his  whole 
demand,  is  a discharge  in  full,  though  the  claim  should  prove  greater 
than  was  supposed.  Ibid. 

18.  If  A requests  B to  purchase  a note  against  himself,  and  after- 
wards  promises  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  purchaser,  in  an  action  by  the 
latter  he  cannot  set  up  want  of  consideration  as  a defence.  Bliss  v. 
Rollins , 6 Vt.  529. 

19.  A procured  B to  purchase  a note  against  him,  contracting  to  pay 
a certain  sum,  and  after  the  purchase  denied  the  agreement,  and  refused 
to  pay  said  sum,  or  carry  the  agreement  into  effect ; Held , in  an  action, 
by  B as  indorsee  of  the  note,  that  A cannot  set  up  said  agreement  in  de- 
fence. Raymond  v.  Williams,  7 Vt.  230. 

20.  Where  the  co-signer  of  a note  as  surety  for  the  other  signer 
merely  is  appointed  agent  of  the  creditor,  and  collects  the  note,  held*, 
that  such  payment  is  a good  defence  to  a subsequent  action  on  the  note. 
Williams  v.  Baldwin,  7 Vt.  503. 

21.  A promissory  note  given  to  compromise  a contingent  liability 
cannot  be  avoided  by  showing  that  the  maker  of  the  note  was  not  in  fact 
or  in  law  liable.  Holcomb  v.  Stimpson,  8 Vt  141. 

22.  A brought  two  suits  against  B,  one  on  a note,  and  the  other  for 
debt  due  on  book  account,  and  B filed  his  book  account  in  set-off  to 
the  action  on  the  note  ; Held,  that  in  such  a case  B could  not  thus  apply 
his  account  on  the  note.  Davis  v.  Barton,  8 Vt.  246. 

23.  A indorsed  a negotiable  note  to  B,  directing  unqualifiedly  that 
payment  should  be  made  to  him.  In  an  action  on  such  note,  held , that 
it  was  no  defence  that  the  indorsement  was  without  valuable  considera- 
tion, if  the  transfer  be  not  tainted  with  illegality  or  fraud.  Snow  v. 
Conant,  8 Vt.  301. 

24.  It  is  no  defence  to  an  action  on  a subscription  paper  against  the 
individual  signers,  that  the  whole  sum  subscribed  exceeded  the  amount 
to  be  raised,  but  the  subscription  should  abate  pro  rata.  State  Treas- 
urer v.  Cross  et  al.,  9 Vt  289. 

25.  L.  conveyed  to  M.  a tract  of  land  subject  to  a lease,  part  of  which 
expired  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  rest  the  1st  of  May,  and  subject  also 
to  a mortgage  to  D.  of  about  $ 700,  covenanting  that  the  mortgage  should 
be  discharged  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  that  M.  need  not  make 
any  further  payments  on  the  notes  given  for  the  purchase-money,  $ 300 
of  which  were  paid  when  the  deed  was  given.  In  an  action  on  one  of 
the  notes,  held , that  the  ambiguity  arose  from  the  testimony  showing  the 
payment  of  the  9 300 ; that  the  parties  meant,  by  the  “ expiration  of 
the  lease,”  the  1st  of  February  ; that  the  failure  of  L.  to  discharge  the 
mortgage  to  D.  before  that  time  released  all  the  notes  given  for  the  pur- 
chase-money. Foot  v.  Maxham,  9 Vt.  223. 

26.  A gave  a note  payable  to  B or  bearer,  and,  before  he  was  notified 
of  any  transfer  thereof,  a judgment  was  rendered  against  him  for  the 
same  as  trustee  of  B.  This  is  a good  defence  to  an  action  afterwards 
brought  against  him  by  C,  as  the  bearer  of  said  note.  Evarts  v.  Gove , 
10  Vt.  161. 
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27.  In  an  action  on  a note,'  held,  that  when  a bill  in  chancery  is  regu- 
larly dismissed  upon  its  merits,  having  passed  upon  the  matter  of  the 
bill,  or  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  between  the  parties,  it  is  equally 
conclusive  upon  them.  Pelton  v.  Mott,  11  Vt.  148. 

28.  A settlement  between  two  parties  is  prima  facie  a settlement  of 
all  demands,  but  it  is  not  a good  defence  to  a note  not  included  in  that 
settlement.  Nichols  v.  Scott , 12  Vt  47. 

29.  It  is  no  defence  to  a note  that  the  consideration  thereof  was  a 
promise  by  the  payee  to  give  a deed  of  a pew  by  a certain  time  there- 
after, which  was  not  done  within  the  time  specified,  nor  until  after  the 
commencement  of  an  action  on  the  note.  Chapman  v.  Eddy , 13  Vt.  205. 

30.  Where  a promissory  note  is  made  payable  upon  a contingency, 
h is  a good  defence  to  a trustee  process  under  the  statute  of  1797,  that 
the  contingency  still  exists.  Burke  v.  Whitcomb , 13  Vt.  421. 

31.  A,  B,  and  C executed  notes  to  E,  on  the  purchase  of  a saw-mill. 
Afterwards,  A sold  to  B his  share,  without  making  any  contract  that  B 
should  indemnify  him  against  the  note  to  E.  B and  C afterwards  sold 
the  mill  to  F.  Held,  that  A could  not  defend  against  the  notes  he  gave 
to  E,  in  consequence  of  any  executory  contract  between  E and  B,  to 
which  A was  no  party.  McGregor  v.  Bugbee , 15  Vt.  734. 

32.  Held , also,  that  B could  lawfully  dispose  of  the  notes  or  property 
received  on  his  sale  to  F,  without  applying  the  proceeds  to  the  benefit  of 
A.  Ibid. 

33.  Where  the  plaintiff  had  obtained  judgment  and  execution  in  an 
action  on  a promissory  note  signed  by  the  defendant  and  two  others  as 
sureties,  and  also  held  a note,  signed  by  the  defendant  and  another  as 
sureties,  which  was  void  as  against  the  sureties,  but  for  which  the  plain- 
tiff had  paid  a valuable  consideration,  and  the  plaintiff  proceeded  with 
an  officer  to  the  defendant's  house,  and  turned  out  to  him  to  be  taken 
all  the  defendant’s  property  that  could  be  found,  and,  while  the  property 
was  in  the  officer's  possession,  told  the  defendant  that  he  would  collect 
the  whole  of  said  execution  out  of  his  property  unless  he  secured  to 
him  one  half  of  the  void  note  and  one  third  of  the  amount  due  on  the 
execution,  in  which  case  he  would  collect  the  remainder  of  the  other 
execution  debtors,  and  the  defendant  thereupon  executed  his  notes,  with 
surety,  one  for  half  of  the  void  note,  the  other  for  his  share  of  the  ex- 
ecution ; Held , that  the  giving  such  notes  was  voluntary,  and  that  the 
facts  did  not  show  any  such  oppression  or  duress  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  as  would  entitle  the  defendant  to  resist  payment  of  the  note 
given  for  the  half  of  the  void  note.  Brown  v.  Tyler , 16  Vt  22. 

34.  In  an  action  upon  a note,  where  there  has  not  been  an  entire 
failure  of  consideration,  and  no  offer  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  to  rescind  the  contract,  he  cannot  set  up,  as  a defence,  that 
there  was  fraud  in  the  contract  on  which  the  note  was  given,  especially 
when  the  damages  are  unliquidated.  Stone  v.  Peake , 16  Vt.  213. 

35.  If  the  defendant  would  rely  upon  proving  fraud  as  a defence  to 
an  action  upon  a note,  where  there  has  been  only  a partial  failure  of  con- 
sideration, he  should  first  offer  to  rescind  the  contract,  so  as  to  place  the 
parties  in  statu  quo , if  he  has  it  in  his  power  so  to  da  Ibid. 
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36.  At  holding  two  promissory  notes  against  B,  both  of  which  were 
doe,  promised  B,  that,  if  he  would  pay  the  amount  due  upon  one  of  the 
notes,  he  would  extend  the  time  of  payment  of  the  other  note  one  year  ; 
and  B thereupon  borrowed  the  money  and  paid  the  note  mentioned  ia 
the  offer.  Held,  that  the  promise  made  by  A was  without  considera- 
tion, and  that  it  was  no  bar  to  an  action  on  the  other  note,  commenced 
within  the  year.  Pomeroy  v.  Slade , 16  Vt.  230. 

37.  If  it  be  agreed  between  the  parties  to  a promissory  note  that  pay- 
ment of  the  note  may  be  made  in  a particular  manner,  a performance 
of  that  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  maker,  before  action  brought,  will 
be  a defence  to  an  action  against  him  on  the  note.  Gilson  v.  Gilson, 
16  Vt.  464. 

38.  If,  upon  a note  payable  in  leather,  on  a given  day,  die  defendant 
turn  out  leather  unsealed,  which,  by  law,  is  required  to  be  sealed  before 
it  is  offered  for  sale,  or  if  he  turn  out  leather  which  has  been  sealed  as 
bad  leather,  such  tender  cannot  avail  the  defendant  as  a bar  to  an  action 
on  the  note.  Elkins  v.  Parkhurst , 17  Vt.  105. 

30.  It  is  no  defence  to  an  action  on  a note,  that  the  note  was  secured 
by  mortgage,  and  that  the  mortgagee  has  obtained  a decree  of  fore- 
closure, if  he  have  not  enjoyed  the  premises,  nor  taken,  nor  attempted 
to  take,  possession  of  them.  Austin  v.  Howe , 17  Vl  654. 

40.  To  an  action  upon  a promissory  note  payable  in  specific  articles, 
commenced  against  die  maker  in  the  name  of  the  payee,  the  defendant 
pleaded  in  bar,  that  the  consideration  of  the  note  accrued  from  one  6., 
and  that  the  note  was  made  payable  to  the  plaintiff  at  the  request  of  6., 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  subsequently  the  defendant 
was  summoned,  in  an  action  against  G.,  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  as 
trustee  of  G.,  and  appeared  and  disclosed  the  above  facts,  and  that  the 
present  plaintiff  also  then  appeared,  as  claimant,  and  that  judgment  was 
rendered  by  the  justice  against  G.,  and  also  judgment  that  the  defendant 
was  chargeable  as  the  trustee  of  G.  for  the  amount  of  the  note,  and 
that  the  defendant,  then  trustee,  appealed  from  said  judgment,  and, 
more  than  twelve  days  before  the  term  to  which  the  appeal  was  taken, 
tendered  before  the  justice  a confession  of  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  in  that  suit,  and  the  justice  thereupon  rendered  judgment  by 
confession,  that  he  was  chargeable  as  trustee,  and  also  affirmed  tbs 
judgment  against  the  principal  debtor,  which  judgments  were  still  in 
force.  Held,  on  general  demurrer,  that  the  plea  disclosed  no  defence  to 
the  action.  Sanford  v.  Huxley , 16  Vt.  170. 

41.  (In  Equity.)  Any  defence  which  might  be  interposed  at  law  to 
defeat  a recovery  upon  a note,  or  a portion  of  it,  must  be  so  interposed, 
or  it  is  concluded  by  the  judgment.  Day  v.  Cummings,  19  Vt.  496. 

42.  A tender,  made  in  the  absence  of  the  party  to  whom  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  it  is  required  to  be  made,  to  constitute  a defence  to 
an  action  on  a note,  must  be  made  before  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  note  falls  due.  And  there  is  no  difference,  in  this  respect, 
between  a tender  of  money  and  that  of  specific  articles.  Sweet  v.  Han- 
ding, 19  Vt.  587. 

43.  Where  an  infant  sold  a clock  and  a horse  for  a harness  and  two 
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promissory  notes,  and  falsely  and  fraudulently  warranted  the  horse  to 
be  safe  and  kind,  and  it  appeared  that  the  horse  had  such  an  inveterate 
habit  of  kicking  as  to  render  him  worthless  ; Held,  that  the  infant  must 
either  affirm  or  avoid  the  entire  contract;  and  if  he  choose  to  affirm  it, 
after  he  becomes  of  age,  by  bringing  an  action  upon  the  notes  given 
upon  consideration  of  the  sale,  he  cannot,  upon  his_  plea  of  infancy,  pre- 
clude the  defendant  from  taking  advantage  of  the  false  warranty,  in  any 
proper  manner,  as  a defence.  Morrill  v.  Aden,  19  Vt.  505. 

44.  i/e/d,  also,  that  there  was  not  such  an  entire  failure  or  want  of 
consideration  as  to  constitute  a defence  to  the  notes,  notwithstanding  the 
clock  had  not  been  in  fact  delivered  by  the  plaintiff.  But  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  consideration  was  such  as  to  authorize  the  defendant  to  rescind 
the  entire  contract ; and  it  appearing  that  he  had  offered  to  do  so  in  rea- 
sonable time,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  refused  to  receive  the  horse  and 
surrender  the  notes  and  harness, — this  constituted  a sufficient  defence 
to  an  action  upon  the  notes.  Ibid. 

45.  Under  the  statute  of  this  State  (Revised  Statutes,  c.  34,  sec.  1), 
pleas  in  set-off  are  only  allowed  between  the  actual  parties  to  the  suit. 
Phelps  v.  Bulkeley,  20  Vt.  17. 

46.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note,  payable  to  A or  bearer,  and 
which  is  sued  in  the  name  of  B,  as  bearer,  the  defendant  cannot  plead 
in  set-off  a note  executed  by  A,  which  he  holds  as  bearer,  although  it 
appear  that  the  plaintiff  holds  the  note  in  suit  in  trust  for  A,  the  payee, 
and  that  the  defendant,  before  any  transfer  of  the  note  in  suit,  gave 
notice  to  A that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  note  which  he  now  attempts  to 
plead  in  set-off.  Ibid. 

47.  Where  the  maker  of  certain  negotiable  promissory  notes  executed 
a sealed  instrument,  certifying  44  to  all  persons  ” that  he  had  signed  the 
notes,  and  waiving  all  benefit  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  agreeing 
to  pay  the  notes  44  the  same  as  though  the  statute  of  limitations  had  not 
nm  upon  them”;  Held,  that  this  instrument  did  not  afford  a remedy, 
by  action  upon  it,  coextensive  with  the  remedy  by  action  upon  the 
notes,  and  that  it  was  evidently  not  the  intent  of  the  parties  that  it 
should  supersede  the  notes,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  a bar  to  an  ac- 
tion upon  the  notes,  but  could  only  be  used  in  aid  of  such  action.  Lang - 
don  v.  Paul,  20  Vt.  217. 

48.  It  is  no  objection  to  a recovery  upon  promissory  notes,  that  they 
were  secured  by  mortgage,  and  that  the  mortgage  has  been  foreclosed, 
and  that  the  notes,  with  others  secured  by  the  same  mortgage,  were  de- 
scribed in  the  bill  of  foreclosure,  if  it  appear  that  these  notes  were  not 
presented  to  the  master  in  chancery  upon  the  taking  of  the  accdunt,  and 
were  not  included  in  the  decree  of  foreclosure.  A mortgagee  is  not 
obliged  to  foreclose  for  all  his  notes.  Ibid. 

49.  Xhe  maker  of  a promissory  note,  when  sued  by  an  indorsee, 
cannot  plead  in  set-off,  even  though  the  note  were  indorsed  overdue ; 
but  he  is  entitled,  under  the  general  issue,  to  make  any  defence  which 
grew  out  of  the  note  transaction,  or  out  of  any  agreement  between  him- 
self and  the  payee  in  relation  to  it.  Walbridge  v.  Kibbce , 20  Vt.  543. 

50.  A partial  failure  of  the  consideration  of  a note  will  not  constitute 
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a defence  for  the  defendant  in  an  action  upon  such  note,  if  there  has 
been  no  offer  on  his  part  to  rescind  the  contract.  Burton  v.  Schermer - 
horn , 21  Vt.  289. 

51.  If  a plaintiff  declare  upon  a promissory  note,  and  the  defendant 
file  a declaration  on  book  account  under  the  ninety-third  section  of  the  ju- 
diciary act,  it  is  no  sufficient  bar  to  such  declaration  that  the  items  in  such 
book  account  were  received  by  the  plaintiff  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  amount  of  them  was  to  be  allowed  on  the  promis- 
sory note,  as  the  object  of  the  statute  in  filing  the  declaration  on  book 
account  is  merely  to  liquidate  the  account,  that  the  judgment  recovered 
under  it  may  be  pleaded  in  set-off  to  the  plaintiff’s  demand  upon  the 
promissory  note.  Blackmore  v.  Page , 2 Tyler,  1 10. 

52.  A is  indebted  to  B on  a negotiable  note,  but  B owes  C a larger 
amount,  and  proposes  to  secure  C by  a mortgage  of  land,  on  which  D 
has  a prior  mortgage.  B and  C apply  to  A,  who  promises  to  pay  the 
amount  due  on  his  note  in  favor  of  B to  D on  his  mortgage ; whereupon 
C gives  further  time  to  B,  and  accepts  the  security  proposed  ; afterwards, 
B indorses  the  note  to  E bona  fide,  E having  no  notice  of  the  agreement 
between  A,  B,  and  C.  A does  not  pay  D until  after  the  note  falls  due, 
and  after  notice  from  E.  Held , that  the  liability  to  C,  so  long  as  it 
continued,  is  a good  defence  against  a suit  on  the  note,  in  favor  of  either 
B or  E.  Lewis  v.  Holly , Brayton,  204. 

Sec  Indorsers , Guarantors , and  Sureties , 46 ; Actions,  when  and  by 
whom  maintainable , 9 ; Pleadings  and  Evidence , 10,  52,  53,  1 17,  133, 
138,  140,  155,  156. 

4.  Limitations. 

1.  The  statute  of  March  10,  1787,  limits  the  actions  on  promissory 
notes  to  six  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act.  The  legislature,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1787,  suspended  its  operation  ; but  on  October  28, 1790,  it  provided 
that  the  act  of  March  10,  1787,  should  be  construed  as  taking  effect 
from  December  1,  1787 ; and  it  was  held,  that  the  act  of  1790  was 
valid,  and  would  operate  to  bring  a note,  executed  in  November,  1787, 
within  the  limitation  of  six  years.  Bailey  v.  Russell , 1 Tyler,  334. 

2.  A note  payable  in  specific  or  collateral  articles  is  a promissory 
note  under  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  is  not,  if  witnessed,  barred 
till  fourteen  years.  Meed  v.  Ellis,  Brayton,  203 ; Bragg  v.  Fletcher , 
20  Vt.  351. 

3.  A declaration,  describing  a note,  without  any  consideration  ex- 
pressed in  the  note,  but  describing  a consideration  distinct  from  the  note 
itself,  sets  forth  a note  within  the  statute  of  limitations.  Leonard  v. 
Walker , Brayton,  203. 

4.  A promise  to  pay  certain  notes,  signed  by  the  promisee  and  an- 
other, is  broken  when  the  notes  become  payable ; and  the  statute  of 
limitations  then  begins  to  run.  Crofoot  v.  Moore , 4 Vt.  204. 

5.  The  statute  of  Lower  Canada  providing  that  suits  on  promissory 
notes  shall  be  brought  within  five  years,  &c.,  is  a statute  of  limitation 
affecting  the  remedy  only,  and  has  no  force  in  this  State.  Cartier  r. 
Page,  8 VL  146. 
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6.  The  death  of  a creditor,  after  an  action  has  accrued  against  him, 
does  not  interrupt  the  running  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  Conant  v» 
Mitt,  12  Vt.  285. 

7.  Payments  made  by  one  of  two  or  more  joint  contractors  will 
take  the  case  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  as  to 
the  other  contractors.  Joslyn  v.  Smith , 13  Vt.  353. 

8.  The  statute  of  limitations  does  not  commence  running  on  a guar* 
antee  that  a note,  payable  at  a future  day,  “ is  due,  and  that  the  maker 
has  nothing  to  file  against  it  ” until  the  note  becomes  due.  Adams  v. 
Clarke , 14  Vt.  9. 

9.  The  statute  of  1832,  in  regard  to  the  limitations  of  actions,  pro- 
viding that,  “ if  any  person  shall  go  from  this  State  before  the  cause  of 
action  shall  be  barred, ” the  time  of  such  absence  shall  not  be  reckoned 
in  determining  the  time  within  which  such  cause  of  action  shall  be 
barred,  was  not  intended  to  operate  upon  causes  of  action  which  were 
then  clearly  barred  by  the  operation  of  the  previous  statutes  of  limita- 
tion. Lowry  v.  Keyes , 14  Vt  66 ; Bennett,  J.  dissenting. 

10.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note,  where  the  maker,  after  the 
statute  of  limitations  bad  run,  said  it  was  a just  debt,  and  ought  to  have 
been  paid,  but  he  became  poor  and  could  not  pay  it,  but  that  he  would 
pay  one  half  of  h at  a future  period  if  the  payee  would  give  up  the  note ; 
Held,  that  such  an  acknowledgment  did  not  take  the  case  out  of  the 
statute  of  limitations.  Cross  v.  Conner,  14  Vt.  394. 

11.  An  acknowledgment,  by  a debtor,  that  certain  notes  exist,  and 
that  he  has  an  account  to  go  against  them,  and  a promise  to  call  in  a 
certain  time,  and  have  the  notes  and  account  settled,  are  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  bar  interposed  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  Chapin  v.  War- 
den, 15  Vt.  560. 

12.  Where  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  {acts  which  are  insisted  on  as 
taking  a case  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  the  question  involved  is 
one  of  mere  law ; but  where  the  facts  are  doubtful, it. is  a mixed  question 
of  law  and  fact.  Ibid. 

13.  If  a debtor,  owing  several  demands  to  bis  creditor,  make  a gen- 
eral payment,  and  neglect  to  direct  its  application,  the  right  of  designa- 
tion belongs  to  the  creditor;  yet  be  must  make  an  application  to  which 
the  debtor  could  not  justly  or  reasonably  object  Therefore,  where  the 
demands  consisted  of  three  notes,  all  of  which  were  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations,  and  the  debtor  made  a general  payment,  it  was 
held,  that  the  creditor  might  apply  it  upon  wliich  note  he  pleased,  and 
that  he  might  indorse  it,  if  he  so  chose,  upon  the  largest  note,  although 
it  was  subsequent  in  date  to  the  others,  and  that  the  effect  would  be  to 
take  the  note,  upon  which  the  application  was  made,  out  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  ; but  that  he  could  not  divide  the  payment  among  all  the 
notes,  indorsing  a part  on  each,  and  claim  that  all  were  taken  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  statute.  Ayer  v.  Hawkins,  19  Vt  36. 

14.  A promise  to  pay,  as  soon  as  the  debtor  can,  a note  barred  by  tie 
statute  of  limitations,  is  sufficient  to  take  it  out  of  the  statute;  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  the  defendant  is  of  sufficient 'abil- 
ity to  pay  the  note,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  recover.  Camming t Af 
Manning  v.  Gassett , 19  Vt.  308. 
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15.  (In  Equity.)  The  statute  of  limitations  does  not  begin  to  run  upon 
a note  until  the  principal,  or  at  least  some  separate  and  distinct  portion 
of  the  principal,  becomes  due  and  payable,  and  then  only  upon  such 
distinct  and  separate  portion.  The  interest  accruing  from  year  to  year 
is  not  thus  separated  from  the  principal  demand,  and  consequently  the 
statute  of  limitations  does  not  run  upon  it  until  the  principal  is  barred  by 
the  statute.  Grafton  Bank  v.  Doe , 19  Vt.  463. 

See  Actions,  when  and  by  whom  maintainable , 49 ; Pleadings  and 
Evidence , 31,  39,  80,  153,  154. 


14.  Payment. 

1.  A receipt  in  full  of  a certain  note  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  final 
payment  of  the  note.  Paige  v.  Pemo , 10  Vt  491. 

2.  Where  the  defendants  gave  to  the  plaintiffs  a note  payable  in  good 
cooking-stoves,  at  the  furnace  price,  in  fifteen  days  from  date,  if  de- 
manded ; and  cooking-stoves  were  afterwards  delivered  upon  orders  of 
the  plaintiffs,  to  be  applied  on  the  note  to  the  full  amount,  at  the  furnace 
price  ; but  some  of  them  on  use  cracked  in  the  fire  and  fell  to  pieces  ; 
Held,  that,  the  defects  being  latent  and  unknown  to  the  parties  at  the 
time,  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  the  stoves  was  a satisfaction  of  the 
note,  notwithstanding  the  defects  in  the  stoves.  Barrett  v.  Hall,  1 Aik. 
269. 

3.  A foreclosure  of  the  equity  of  redemption  upon  a mortgage  does 
not  operate  as  a discharge  of  a note  secured  by  the  mortgage.  And  the 
mortgagee  may,  notwithstanding  such  foreclosure,  sue  for  and  recover 
the  debt  secured  by  his  mortgage ; but  such  recovery  is  good  cause  for 
opening  the  decree  of  foreclosure.  Strong  v.  Strong,  2 Aik.  373. 

4.  A held  a note  against  B,  and  received  certain  articles  from  B to  be 
applied  thereon,  but  he  refused  thus  to  apply  them.  B brought  an  action 
to  recover  the  articles,  and  it  was  held,  that  the  action  would  not  lie,  and 
that  his  remedy  was  to  apply  his  account  on  the  note  when  A should 
attempt  to  collect  it  Stevens  v.  Tuttle , 3 Vt  519. 

5.  A and  B made  a joint  and  several  promissory  note  to  C.  Judg- 
ment having  been  obtained  on  the  note  against  A,  he  was  committed  to 
jail,  gave  a jail  bond,  and  was  admitted  to  the  prison  liberties.  A after- 
wards paid  part  of  the  debt,  and  C thereon  discharged  the  bond.  In  an 
action  against  B,  the  other  maker  of  the  note,  it  was  held,  that  the  dis- 
charge of  the  bond  was  a complete  discharge  of  the  debt.  Hyde  v. 
Long,  4 Vt.  531. 

6.  An  agreement  at  the  time  of  sale,  that  the  notes  given  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a farm  may  be  satisfied  by  paying  an  encumbrance  on  the  farm, 
is  binding  on  the  party,  and  not  revocable  at  pleasure.  Joy  v.  Hull,  4 
Vt.  455. 

7.  Payments  made  pending  the  action  are  to  be  deducted  in  making 
up  judgment  Ibid. 

8.  The  executors  of  an  estate  took  a note  to  themselves  as  executors 
for  the  effects,  commenced  an  action  on  the  note,  and  were  then  re- 
moved, and  an  executor  de  bonis  non  appointed,  who  discharged  the  suit, 
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and  took  a new  note  to  himself  for  the  amount  of  the  debt,  which  waa 
paid ; Held. , that  this  waa  not  a valid  payment  of  the  first  note,  unless 
the  executors  assented  to  the  same  being  paid  to  the  executor  de  bonis 
non,  either  before  or  after  the  payment  Nason  v.  Potter,  6 Vt.  28. 

9.  In  such  case  the  presentment  by  the  first  executor  of  his  account 
to  the  Court  of  Probate  for  allowance,  claiming  said  payment  as  credit, 
is  primd  facie  evidence  of  his  assent  to  the  receipt  of  the  same  by  the 
executor  de  bonis  non.  Ibid. 

10.  Where  A,  who  has  two  demands  against  B,  bolds  the  note  of  C 
as  security  for  the  one,  and  a pledge  of  property  for  the  security  of  the 
whole,  if  he  sells  the  pledge  for  enough  to  pay  both  demands,  it  will  be 
a satisfaction  of  both.  Strong  et  al.  v.  Wooster,  6 Vt.  536. 

1 1.  A note  was  given  to  the  selectmen  of  three  towns,  and  was  prose- 
cuted to  Anal  judgment  in  the  name  of  said  towns  by  a special  agent 
appointed  by  one  of  the  towns,  and  the  money  was  collected  by  the 
sheriff  and  paid  to  said  selectmen  ; Held,  that  they  were  not  authorized 
to  receive  the  money  and  discharge  the  sheriff  Middlebury , New 
Haven,  and  Bristol  v.  Rood , 7 Vt.  125. 

13.  A payee  of  a joint  and  several  promissory  note  sued  one  of  the 
signers,  obtained  judgment,  and  committed  him  to  jail,  who  thereupon 
gave  a bond  to  procure  the  liberties  of  the  jail.  Afterward  the  other 
signer  purchased  die  judgment  and  took  an  assignment  of  it  and  the  cred- 
itor’s interest  in  the  bond,  and  the  imprisoned  debtor  then  left  the  jail. 
Held , that  the  purchase  was  a payment  of  the  debt,  and  no  action  could 
be  maintained  on  the  jail  bond.  Allen  v.  Ogden  et  al.,  12  Vt.  9. 

13.  A debtor  paying  money  on  a note  or  other  debt  has  the  absolute 
right  to  direct  its  application  ; or  its  intended  application  may  be  inferred 
&om  circumstances.  In  default  of  these  the  creditor  may  apply  the 
same  as  he  pleases,  at  any  time  before  a controversy  arises ; and  in 
failure  of  all  these,  the  law  will  make  such  an  application  as  is  just  and 
proper.  Robinson  et  al.  v.  Doolittle , 12  Vt.  246 ; Boutwell  v.  Mason 
et  al.,  12  Vt.  608  ; Rosseau  v.  Cull,  14  Vt.  83. 

14.  A and  brothers,  partners,  sold  and  transferred  an  account  of 
$ 1,800  against  the  defendant  to  a stranger,  for  forty  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. The  defendant  had  previously  given  a note,  payable  to  one  of  the 
firm,  and  for  their  benefit,  in  part  payment  of  that  account,  which  had 
not  been  credited.  The  defendant  afterwards  paid  the  assignee  the 
amount  paid  by  the  latter  for  the  account,  and  was  discharged  by  the 
assignee.  Held,  that  these  facts  constituted  a payment  of  the  note  so 
given.  Heartt  v.  Johnson,  13  Vt  89. 

15.  Where  the  firm  of  E.  T.  & D.  executed  notes  to  E.  &.  L.,  and, 
failing  to  pay  them  at  maturity,  E.  & L.  charged  the  notes  to  the  private 
account  of  E.,  with  his  consent,  and  gave  them  up  to  E.,  it  was  a pay- 
ment of  the  notes  as  it  respected  E.  T.  & D.  also.  Emerson  v.  Torrey 
4*  Dudley , 10  Vt.  323. 

16.  The  defendant,  to  pay  a note  payable  in  the  month  of  February, 
in  good,  well-finished  ploughs,  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  January 
set  apart,  at  the  place  of  payment,  ploughs  of  the  description  required, 
marked  with  the  plaintiff’s  name,  sufficient  to  pay  the  note,  and  the 
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ploughs  remained  at  that  place  in  the  same  condition,  for  the  purpose  of* 
paying  the  note,  from  that  time  through  the  month  of  February  ; Held , 
that  a second  turning  out  of  the  property,  in  direct  terms,  in  the  month 
of  February,  would  be  a useless  act,  and  not  required  to  bar  an  action, 
and  that  the  property  in  the  ploughs  vested  in  the  plaintiff,  and  the  note 
was  thereby  paid.  Gilman  v.  Moore , 14  Vt.  457. 

17.  If  after  this  the  ploughs  were  still  permitted  to  remain  at  the  same 
place,  it  could  not  affect  this  question,  though  the  property  might  after* 
wards  have  been  damaged,  or  carried  away  by  some  one,  through  the 
negligence  of  the  defendant.  Ibid. 

18.  Where  the  plaintiff  held  notes  against  the  defendant,  which  were 
dated  more  than  six  years  before  the  commencement  of  his  action,  and 
the  jury  found  the  fact,  that  within  six  years  the  defendant  made  a gen- 
eral payment  to  the  plaintiff  on  account  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
notes,  or  of  the  indebtedness  manifested  by  them,  it  was  held , that  a 
promise  of  further  payment  must  be  implied.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
defendant  should  have  recollected  the  giving  of  the  notes,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  payment,  if  he  was  aware  of  the  indebtedness  for  which 
they  were  given,  and  acted  with  reference  to  it  Ayer  v.  Hawkins , 19 
Vt.  26. 

19.  (In  Equity.)  Courts  are  never  at  liberty  to  presume  payment  of 
a note  from  mereiapse  of  time,  in  any  period  less  than  that  which  is 
fixed  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  Grafton  Bank  v.  Doe,  19  Vt  463. 

20.  (In  Equity.)  Where  usury  has  been  paid  upon  a note,  in  pur- 
suance of  a contract  made  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  and  the  payee 
seeks  afterwards  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  note  by  a suit  at  law,  a 
court  of  equity,  upon  a bill  brought  by  the  maker  of  the  note,  will  order 
that  the  sum  so  paid  be  allowed  as  a payment  upon  the  note,  computing 
simple  interest.  Day  v.  Cummings , 19  Vt.  496. 

21.  Where  a party  makes  an  offer  of  a certain  sum  to  settle  a claim 
upon  a note,  where  the  sum  in  controversy  is  open  and  unliquidated,- and 
attaches  to  his  offer  the  condition,  that  the  same,  if  taken  at  all,  must  be 
received  in  full,  or  in  satisfaction  of  the  claim  in  dispute,  and  the  other 
party  receives  the  money,  ho  takes  it  subject  to  the  condition  attached  to 
it,  and  it  will  operate  as  an  accord  and  satisfaction,  even  though  the 
party  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  money  declare  that  he  will  not  receive 
it  in  that  manner,  but  only  in  part  satisfaction  of  his  debt,  so  far  as  it 
will  extend.  McDaniels  v.  Lap  ham,  21  Vt.  222. 

See  Rights  and  Liabilities,  74  ; Actions,  when  and  by  whom  main • 
tainable , 40  ; Pleadings  and  Evidence,  1,  59,  92,  129. 

15.  Pleadings  and  Evidence. 

1.  In  an  action  upon  a promissory  note,  the  defendant,  having  paid,  in 
discharge  of  the  note,  sundry  articles  of  merchandise,  the  common  sub- 
ject of  charges  on  book,  is  not  obliged  to  file  his  book  account  under  the 
ninety-third  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  but  may  show  such  payment 
under  the  general  issue.  Pierce  v.  Clark,  1 Tyler,  140. 

2.  In  an  action  brought  against  a surviving  partner,  upon  a promissory 
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note  alleged  to  have  been  signed  by  the  deceased  partner  in  his  life* 
tune  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  proof  of  his  confession  that  he  signed  it 
was  admitted  in  evidence.  Adams  v.  Brownsbn,  1 Tyler,  452. 

3.  Parol  testimony  cannot  be  admitted  to  show  that  a promissory 
note,  declared  on  in  an  action  against  an  administrator,  had  been  exhib- 
ited to  the  commissioners  as  a claim  against  the  estate.  • Robinson  v. 
Brownson , 2 Tyler,  103. 

4.  In  an  action  upon  a promissory  note,  the  defendant,  under  the  plea 
of  non  assumpsit,  may  show  that  the  consideration  of  the  note  was  a 
quitclaim  deed,  executed  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  for  certain 
lands,  which  the  plaintiff  induced  him  to  purchase  by  fraudulently  pre- 
tending that  he  had  a title  to  them.  Hawley  v.  Becman , 2 Tyler,  238. 

6.  Where  a promissory  note  is  not  negotiated  by  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants, the  indorsee's  interest  in  the  note  must  be  made  to  appear,  and 
the  particular  power  of  the  indorser  must  be  shown.  Per  Curiam, 
Woodbridge  v.  Austin , 2 Tyler,  365. 

6.  Audita  querela  will  not  lie  to  set  aside  a judgment,  where  the 
original  action  was  on  a promissory  note,  a default  suffered,  and  judg- 
ment rendered  for  an  amount  of  damages  larger  than  principal  and  in- 
terest. (In  this  case  the  error  was  apparent  on  the  record.)  Tuttle  v. 
Burlington,  Bray  ton,  27. 

7.  A note  was  given  by  A of  New  York  to  B of  Vermont,  and  after- 
wards indorsed  to  C of  Vermont.  A took  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt 
law  in  New  York,  and  pleaded  this  in  bar  of  an  action  brought  by 
C.  Held , that  the  plea  was  bad  on  demurrer.  Perdy  v.  Walker,  Bray- 
ton,  37. 

8.  Other  testimony  than  that  of  the  president  and  cashier  is  admitted, 
to  prove  a bank-note  counterfeit ; other  testimony  than  that  of  those 
who  have  seen  the  president  and  cashier  write,  or  are  acquainted  with 
their  handwriting,  except  from  seeing  the  bills  in  circulation,  is  also 
admissible.  State  v.  Lawrence , Brayton,  78. 

9.  In  an  action  upon  a note  of  3 200  for  goods  sold,  parol  evidence, 
that  the  price  of  the  goods  sold  was  different  from  that  expressed  in  the 
note,  is  not  admissible  to  show  a mistake  in  the  amount  of  the  note. 
Downs  v.  Webster,  Brayton,  79. 

10.  In  an  action  of  assumpsit  upon  a note,  the  defendant  may  prove, 
under  the  general  issue,  that  the  note  was  given  for  a pretended  patent 
right,  which  was  void,  not  being  an  original  invention ; although  a deed, 
with  covenant,  was  made  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  conveying  the 
patent  right,  and  although  the  patent  remains  unrepealed.  This  will 
constitute  a good  defence.  Parrot  v.  Farnsworth,  Brayton,  174. 

11.  Where  a note  is  payable  in  collateral  articles  at  a time  and  place 
specified  in  the  note,  proof  that  the  promisor  had,  at  the  time  and  place 
specified  in  the  note  for  the  payment  thereof,  the  property  on  hand,  and 
that  he  had  prepared  the  same  for  the  payment  of  the  note,  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  McConnell  v.  Hall , 
Brayton,  223. 

12.  A sold  B a note,  payable  in  cloth,  and  warranted  the  same  cob 
lectable.  After  the  note  fell  due,  B issued  a writ  of  attachment,  ob- 
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tained  a judgment,  and  issued  an  execution  against  the  maker  of  the 
note,  which  is  returned  non  est.  B sues  A on  the  warranty.  A offers 
to  prove  that  B sold  the  dote  to  C before  it  fell  due ; that  when  the  suit 
was  commenced  on  the  note,  the  maker  had  sufficient  personal  property, 
which  A offered  to  turn  out  on  the  attachment,  but  which  C refused  to 
take.  Held,  that  this  was  proper  evidence  to  discharge  A from  his  war- 
ranty. Meeker  v.  Denison , Brayton,  237. 

13.  In  an  action  by  the  indorsee  of  a promissory  note  against  the 
payee  as  indorser,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant to  prove  that  he  placed  his  name  on  the  note  in  blank  for  the 

Eurpose  of  enabling  A,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  note,  to  collect  it  for 
is  the  defendant’s  use,  although  A sell  it  to  the  plaintiff,  and  he  fill  up 
the  indorsement  to  himself.  Rhodes  v.  Risley , 1 D.  Chip.  52 ; N.  Ch.  84. 

14.  In  a declaration  on  a contract  or  note  for  the  payment  of  specific 
articles,  at  a particular  time  and  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  that 
the  plaintiff  was  ready  at  the  time  and  place  to  receive  them.  Carpenter 
V.  Coil,  1 D.  Chip.  86. 

15.  To  an  action  on  a promissory  note,  a plea  in  bar,  that  the  note 
was  given  without  consideration,  is  insufficient,  as  it  amounts  to  the  gen- 
eral issue.  Potter  v.  Stanley , 1 D.  Chip.  243. 

16.  A note  payable  in  specific  articles  may  be  declared  on  as  a spe- 
cialty, or  promissory  note,  under  the  3d  and  4th  of  Anne.  The  plaintiff 
is  not  required  to.  state  in  his  declaration  a consideration,  nor  to  produce 
evidence  on  trial  to  prove  a consideration,  except  to  rebut  evidence  pro- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  prove  a want  of  consideration  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  make  all  other  averments  as  in  a 
declaration  on  a verbal  contract.  Brooks  v.  Page,  1 D.  Chip.  340. 

17.  In  a declaration  on  a note  for  the  payment  of  $ 100.27  at  the  de- 
fendant’s dwelling-house  in  Middlebury,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1812,  in 
horses,  to  be  appraised  by  three  men,  the  plaintiff  averred  that  the  de- 
fendant had  not  performed,  though  often  requested,  to  wit,  at  M.  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1812.  The  court  held,  that  this  did  not  amount  to  an  aver- 
ment, that  the  plaintiff  was  at  the  dwelling-house  of  the  defendant  in 
M.  on  the  1st  of  June,  1812,  ready  to  receive  payment  Ibid. 

18.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note  given  by  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiff  in  satisfaction  of  an  injury  done  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  circulation 
of  false  reports  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  plaintiff’s  wife,  supposed 
to  have  been  put  in  circulation  by  the  defendant,  parol  evidence  is  admis- 
sible to  prove  that,  at  the  time  of  giving  the  note,  the  plaintiff  agreed  that, 
if  the  defendant  would  satisfy  him,  the  plaintiff,  that  he,  the  defendant, 
did  not  originate  such  reports,  he  would  give  up  the  note  to  the  defendant. 
Sanders  v.  Howe,  1 D.  Chip.  363. 

19.  If  a note  not  negotiable  be  indorsed  after  it  has  fallen  due,  in  an 
action  on  such  note  in  favor  of  the  indorsee  against  the  indorser,  parol 
evidence  is  admissible  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  prove  an  agree- 
ment made  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  between  the  indorser  and  in- 
dorsee, that  the  indorsee  should  pursue  the  maker  of  the  note  by  action, 
and  have  recourse  to  the  indorser  only  in  the  event  of  his  being  unable 
to  collect  the  note  of  the  maker.  Miner  v.  Robinson , 1 D.  Chip.  392. 
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90.  A plea  that  the  debtor  had  the  property  specified  in  the  contract 
ready  at  the  time  and  place,  and  there  remained  through  the  day,  ready 
to  deliver  the  same,  but  the  creditor  did  not  attend  to  receive  it,  and 
that  the  property  is  still  ready  for  the  creditor,  if  he  will  receive  it,  it 
insufficient.  Barney  v.  Bits* , 1 D.  Chip.  899. 

21.  The  declarations  of  the  owner  of  a package  of  bank-notes  about 
to  be  transmitted  by  the  steamboat  on  Lake  Champlain,  accompanying 
and  explaining  his  actions,  are  a part  of  the  re*  gettce , and  may  be 
given  in  evidence  in  an  action  against  the  bank,  predicated  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  bills,  in  the  loss  of  the  boat,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not 
have  anticipated  such  an  event  Rots  v.  Bank  of  Burlington , 1 Aik.  48. 

22.  The  plaintiff,  in  an  action  on  a negotiable  promissory  note  averred 
to  be  lost,  is  not  a competent  witness  to  prove  the  loss,  with  a view  to 
the  introduction  of  secondary  proof  of  its  contents.  Wright  v.  Jacob*, 

1 Aik.  304. 

23.  (In  Equity.)  The  maker  of  notes  secured  by  a mortgage,  who  is 
also  the  mortgager,  is  a competent  witness  to  prove  that  the  consideration 
of  the  notes  is  usurious.  Nichols  v.  Holgate , 2 Aik.  138. 

24.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note  on  which  one  dollar  payment 
was  indorsed,  and  erased,  held,  that  the  note  might  be  put  in  as  evidence 
without  any  previous  explanation  as  to  the  erasure.  KimbaU  v.  Lamson , 

2 Vl  138. 

25.  If  the  indorsee  would  excuse  his  neglect  to  call  upon  the  maker 
by  proving  the  note  originally  void,  he  must  do  so  by  such  witnesses  as 
would  be  competent  in  an  action  against  the  maker.  Chandler  v.  Mason, 
2 Vt.  193. 

26.  In  an  action- on  a promissory  note,  issue  being  joined  as  to  whether 
A actually  witnessed  the  note  or  not,  it  is  not  relevant  for  the  defendant 
to  show  that  B,  a former  holder  of  the  note,  had  forged  another  note 
with  the  name  of  A subscribed  thereto  as  a witness,  in  order  to  raise  the 
presumption  that  he  also  forged  this  one.  Keith  v.  Taylor,  3 Vt.  153. 

27.  Nor  is  it  relevant  to  show  on  such  an  issue  that  B wrote  the  body 
of  the  note.  Ibid. 

28.  Parol  evidence  is  admissible,  in  the  absence  of  writing,  to  prove 
the  sale  of  a note.  Tichout  v.  Cilley,  3 Vt.  415. 

29.  B executed  a note  to  A,  payable  on  a condition,  and  A,  to  prove 
its  performance,  assigned  in  court  all  his  interest  in  the  note  to  C.  & H., 
and  offered  to  become  a witness.  Held,  that  he  was  incompetent.  Jar- 
vis v.  Barker's  Admr.,  3 Vt.  445. 

30.  Notes  must  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  nominal  payee,  or  legal 
assignee,  and  this  cannot  be  varied  by  parol  testimony.  Smith  v.  Woods, 
3 Vl  485. 

31.  Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  the  defendant  received 
the  notes  as  bailiff  of  the  plaintiff.  Ibid. 

32.  In  assumpsit  on  a promissory  note  the  defendant  pleaded  non 
assumpsit,  and  a set-off  of  covenant  broken  of  seizin  in  a deed  of  con- 
veyance of  land.  Plaintiff  replied  the  statute  of  limitation  of  eight 
years,  and  that  the  cause  of  action  did  not  accrue  within  ten  years,  re- 
lying on  another  section  of  the  statute.  Defendant  rejoined  that  there 

vol.  i.  82 
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bad  been  no  recovery  against  the  title  of  the  grantor.  Plaintiff  'de- 
murred, and  defendant  joined  in  demurrer.  Held,  that  the  plaintiff's 
* replications  were  sufficient,  and  defendant's  rejoinder  insufficient. 
Pierce  v.  Johnson , 4 Vt.  247. 

33.  Where  a bond  was  given  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  certain 
promissory  notes  of  the  obligee,  secured  by  mortgage,  it  was  held , in  an 
action  brought  by  the  obligee  for  the  breach  of  the  condition,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  produce  the  notes  on  the  trial,  and  that  the  bond  suffi- 
ciently  described  the  notes,  though  it  did  not  mention  when  they  were 
payable,  and  described  them  as  signed  by  the  obligee,  when  in  fact  they 
were  signed  by  him  and  another.  Everts  v.  Bostunck , 4 Vt.  349. 

34.  In  such  case  the  plaintiff  may  recover,  though  non-payment  of  a 
note  is  set  up  as  breach  of  the  condition,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
mortgage  deed,  — the  mortgage  itself  not  being  referred  to  as  part  of  the 
contract,  and  the  bond  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  note,  and  de- 
claring it  to  be  one  of  the  notes  secured  by  the  mortgage.  Ibid. 

8b.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note  against  the  surety,  held,  that 
the  decision  of  referees  that  the  wife  of  the  principal  debtor  was  not  a 
proper  witness  to  prove  the  husband  paid  the  note,  though  not  stating 
the  reasons  for  the  decision,  is  presumed  to  be  correct.  Hogaboom  v. 
Herrick , 4 Vt  131. 

36.  An  agreement  between  the  payee  and  one  of  the  signers  of  a 
promissory  note,  that  the  latter  should  be  discharged  from  further  lia- 
bility thereon,  will  not  be  enforced  in  equity  after  an  assignment  by  order 
of  the  court  of  the  judgment  rendered  on  said  note  to  A,  who  had  paid 
the  amount  as  bail  of  one  who  had  signed  the  note  as  security  for  the 
other  signers.  But  in  such  a case  A is  entitled  to  recover  the  debt  from 
the  principal  debtors  in  the  name  of  the  payee.  Pierson  v.  Collin  Sp 
Pierson,  3 Vt  272. 

37.  In  a suit  on  a note,  the  defendant  may  show  that  the  note  was 
given  without  consideration.  Rogers  v.  Hough , 4 Vt  172. 

38.  Evidence  of  payments  made  pending  the  suit  is  admissible  for 
the  reduction  of  damages.  Joy  v.  Hull,  4 Vt.  455. 

39.  Matter  which  goes  only  in  mitigation  of  damages  need  not  be 
specially  pleaded.  Ibid. 

40.  When  the  statute  of  limitations  is  pleaded  to  an  action  on  a prom- 
issory note  payable  “ when  demanded,"  the  plaintiff  cannot  prove  that 
the  note  had  been  lost  for  a time  in  order  to  rebut  the  presumption  that 
a demand  had  been  made.  Kingsbury  v.  Butler , 4 Vt.  458. 

41.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note  commenced  before  a justice  of 
the  peace  and  carried  by  appeal  to  the  County  Court,  a plea  in  set-off  in 
two  counts,  one  in  assumpsit  on  simple  contract,  and  the  other  in  debt  on 
judgment,  was  held,  on  demurrer,  to  be  sufficient  Burton  v.  Brush , 4 
Vt  467. 

42.  In  an  action  by  the  assignee  of  a promissory  note  against  the 
payee  who  had  assigned  it,  warranting  it  to  be  due,  it  was  held , that  the 
admissions  of  a person  whose  name  appeared  in  the  note  as  one  of  the 
makers  were  inadmissible  to  show  that  he  had  signed  the  note  as  surety 
only.  Warner  v.  Me  Gary,  4 Vt  507. 
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48.  The  declarations  of  a person  not  made  under  oath,  if  he  can  be 
called  as  a witness,  are  not  admissible  in  evidence.  Ibid. 

44.  Where  A sold  a note  to  B,  warranting  that  the  maker  had  nothing 
which  could  be  pleaded  in  set-off  thereto,  and  B sued  the  note,  but  could 
not  recover  by  reason  of  a set-off  pleaded  and  allowed,  it  was  held , in 
an  action  by  B against  A,  to  recover  for  the  fraudulent  representation  as 
to  the  set-off,  that  the  prior  judgment  on  the  note  was  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  claims  allowed  in  set-off,  A having  been 
present  at  the  trial  on  said  note,  assisting  the  plaintiff  in  his  action. 
Walker  v.  Perrin,  4 Vt.  523. 

45.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note,  first  tried  in  the  County  Court, 
it  was  held,  that  the  decision  of  the  County  Court  could  not  be  carried 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  exceptions  to  such  decision,  upon  a motion 
for  new  trial ; that  the  County  Court  must  allow  those  exceptions  in 
due  form,  reciting  the  facts,  die.  Bloat  v.  Kittridge , 5 Vt.  28. 

46.  Where  one  of  several  pleas  in  set-off  to  a note  is  defective  in 
substance,  and  there  is  a general  verdict  for  the  defendant  by  reason  of 
damages  allowed  on  such  pleas  in  set-off,  the  judgment  must  be  arrested. 

Ibid. 

47.  In  such  case  a venire  de  novo  is  awarded.  Ibid. 

48.  Where  five  sureties  of  an  insolvent  principal  confess  a joint  judg- 
ment, and  four,  having  been  committed  to  prison,  give  bonds,  are  dis- 
charged, and  procure  the  property  of  the  fifth  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  in 
an  action  by  the  fifth  against  another  surety  for  contribution,  it  was  held, 
that  another  of  the  four  thus  committed  and  liberated  is  a competent 
witness  for  the  plaintiff.  Foster  v.  Johnson,  5 Vt.  60. 

49.  Parol  evidence  is  inadmissible  to  contradict,  vary,  or  explain  a 
written  contract  Bradley  v.  Anderson,  5 Vt  152. 

50.  A,  the  payee  of  a promissory  note,  sued  B,  the  maker,  and  it  was 
held , that  B could  not  give  parol  evidence  of  facts,  amounting  only  to 
an  innocent  mistake  of  A in  writing  the  note,  to  prevent  A’s  recovery  ; 
nor  shall  B give  parol  evidence  of  such  facts,  under  a false  pretence  that 
they  show  fraud  in  A in  writing  the  note.  Ibid. 

51.  The  mere  name  of  a person  upon  blank  paper  is  no  evidence  of 
a contract,  and  has  no  legal  import,  unless  there  is  evidence  of  a deliv- 
ery of  the  signature,  and  the  general  purpose  of  that  delivery.  Barrows 
v.  Lane  et  al.,  5 Vt.  161. 

52.  If  A execute  his  promissory  note  to  B,  and  C indorse  his  name 
thereon  in  blank,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  the  under- 
standing was  that  C should  be  held  only  collaterally.  Ibid. 

53.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note  made  payable  to  A or  bearer, 
and  before  his  decease  transferred  by  A to  the  plaintiff,  it  was  held,  that 
the  defendant  cannot  plead  matters  in  set-off  against  the  plaintiff  that 
stand  against  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  by  averring  that  this  suit  is 
brought  for  the  benefit  of  said  estate  ; and  that  he  cannot  plead  in  set-off 
demands  purchased  against  the  estate  of  the  deceased  since  his  death. 
Leavenworth  v.  Lapham  <$*  Co.,  5 Vt  204. 

54.  In  such  an  action,  quart,  would  not  a plea  in  bar,  that  the  action 
was  brought  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  and  that  defendant  had  just 
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demands  against  the  estate  which  he  had  a right  to  plead  in  set-off,  bar 
the  action  at  law  f Ibid. 

65.  An  action  on  a note  given  for  more  than  twenty  dollars,  but  upon 
which  there  was  an  indorsement  reducing  the  sum  due  to  less  than  that 
amount,  is  appealable.  Tyler  v.  Lathrop,  5 Vt  170. 

56.  An  audita  querela  is  the  proper  remedy  in  such  a case,  if  the 
justice  of  the  peace  refuse  to  allow  an  appeal.  Ibid. 

57.  In  an  action  on  a note  payable  to  G.  & S.  or  order,  partners,  evi- 
dence of  an  indorsement  of  the  partnership  name  by  one  of  the  firm, 
without  an  averment  of  partnership  in  the  declaration,  does  not  support 
the  averment  that  “ G.  & S.  indorsed  said  note,  their  own  proper  hand- 
writing being  to  such  indorsement  subscribed.”  Fullerton  ▼.  Seymour  ct 
a/.,  6 Vt.  249. 

58.  A promissory  note  described  in  the  condition  of  a mortgage  need 
not  be  produced  on  the  trial  of  an  action  of  ejectment  brought  on  such 
mortgage,  if  the  equity  of  redemption  had  been  released  by  the  mort- 
gager to  the  mortgagee  in  satisfaction  of  the  note.  Marshall  v.  Wood 
eta/.,  6 Vt.  250. 

59.  Where  there  is  a representation  of  insolvency,  or  pleas  in  set- 
off against  the  estate  of  the  payee,  all  the  rights  must  be  decided  as 
they  existed  at  the  decease  of  the  payee.  Griswold  v.  Bamum , 5 Vt. 
269. 

60.  To  an  action  on  a promissory  note  it  was  answered,  that,  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  thereto,  an  account  for  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
both  before  and  after  it  was  made,  was  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  the 
note,  and  defendant  gave  evidence  to  prove  the  same.  He  then  gave  in 
evidence  his  book  of  accounts  to  support  the  declaration  of  goods  sold 
and  delivered,  with  common  law  evidence  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
entries.  Held , that  the  book  and  accompanying  evidence  were  admissi- 
ble. Admr.  of  Burnham  v.  Adams,  5 Vt.  318. 

61.  In  an  action  of  assumpsit  on  a promissory  note,  it  is  no  objection 
to  evidence  offered,  that  it  does  not  prove  a good  cause  of  action  if  it 
proves  the  promise  declared  on.  Wheelock  v.  Wheeloclt , 6 Vt.  433. 

62.  The  sayings  of  the  plaintiff  who  sues  as  administrator,  tending  to 
show  that  the  note  is  not  due,  are  not  admissible  as  evidence,  unless  he 
refers  to  something  he  knows,  or  which  would  be  binding  upon  him  as 
administrator.  Ibid. 

63.  A note  payable  to  A,  as  guardian  of  B,  must  be  sued  in  the  name 
of  A,  and  not  in  the  name  of  B’s  administrator.  If  sued  in  the  name  of 
the  latter,  judgment  will  be  arrested  after  verdict.  Ibid. 

64.  If  defendant's  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  is  overruled  by  the 
County  Court,  and  that  judgment  is  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  his  costs  beforo  the  Supreme  Court  only.  Ibid. 

65.  An  action  by  two  trustees  of  a corporation,  on  a note  executed 
to  them  as  trustees,  is  well  brought.  Binney  et  al.  v.  Plumley,  5 Vt. 
500. 

66.  Where  the  declaration  avers  that  the  defendant,  “ by  his  note 
under  his  hand  of  that  date,  for  value  received,  promised  to  pay,”  dec.,  it 
implies  both  the  making  and  the  delivery  of  the  note.  Ibid. 
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67.  It  ia  not  necessary  to  raise  a promise  from  the  defendant’s  lia- 
bility to  pay  the  note,  but  the  plaintiff  may  declare  that  defendant  in  and 
by  his  note  promised,  &c.  Ibid. 

68.  Parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  show  that  a note  apparently 
absolute  was  to  be  payable  only  on  a condition.  Famham  v.  Ingham,  5 
Vt  514  ; Hatch  v.  Hyde,  14  Vt.  25 ; Isaacs  v.  Elkins,  11  Vt.  679. 

69.  If  there  is  a clear  subsequent  independent  agreement  for  the  dis- 
charge of  a note,  or  varying  its  terms,  it  may  be  received  in  evidence. 
Ibid. 

70.  Evidence  of  a collateral  agreement  for  the  payment  of  a note  in 
a particular  way  is  admissible.  Ibid. 

71.  Consideration  need  not  be  proved  in  an  action  on  a note,  unless 
the  note  is  impeached ; it  is  presumed  to  be  good  until  otherwise  shown. 
Middlebury  et  al.  v.  Case , 6 Vt.  165. 

72.  An  action  on  a note  made  payable  to  the  selectmen  of  a town 
must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  town.  Ibid. 

73.  Several  persons  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
wolves,  and  lent  the  bounty  money  to  B,  taking  his  note  payable  to  the 
selectmen  of  several  towns ; Held,  that  an  action  might  be  brought  on 
the  note  in  the  name  of  the  towns.  Ibid. 

74.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note  payable  to  A or  bearer,  and 
brought  by  the  holder,  defendant  cannot  prove  payment  of  the  note  to 
the  original  payee,  without  showing  fraud  or  force  in  the  holder,  or 
throwing  suspicion  on  his  title  to  the  same.  Potter  v.  Bartlett ,6  Vt.  248. 

75.  Where  one  of  the  firm  of  a partnership,  limited  to  a certain  busi- 
ness, executes  a note  in  the  name  of  the  firm  for  purchases  not  con- 
nected with  the  original  business  of  the  firm,  the  person  bringing  action 
on  such  note  must  prove  the  consent  of  the  other  partners  to  the  pur- 
chase or  the  enlargement  of  the  business.  Waller  v.  Keyes,  6 Vt.  257. 

76.  Assent  to  such  purchase  may  be  proved  by  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  partners.  Ibid. 

77.  A promissory  note  is  admissible  as  evidence  under  money 
counts,  even  though  it  has  been  cancelled  or  destroyed  without  payment. 
Edgell  v.  Stanford , 6 Vt  551. 

78.  A note  not  tainted  with  usury  was  cancelled  on  being  made  the 
consideration  of  a usurious  contract,  which  contract  was  afterward 
avoided  as  usurious ; Held,  that  the  cancelled  note,  or  its  consideration, 
could  be  recovered,  and  evidence  of  the  note  or  consideration  could  be 
given  under  the  money  counts  of  the  declaration.  Ibid. 

79.  A gave  B a note,  B agreeing  to  receive  payment  of  the  same 
when  due  in  bank-bills,  and  afterward  B refused  the  bills  and  indorsed 
the  note  to  C,  who  sued  the  same  and  recovered  the  amount,  with  costs. 
A then  sued  B,  and  it  was  held,  that  a plea  in  bar  that  this  matter  was 
adjudicated  in  a plea  in  bar  to  an  action  on  the  note,  is  insufficient,  un- 
less the  facts  alleged  in  the  former  plea  were  not  sustained.  Noyes  v. 
Evans,  6 Vt  628. 

80.  A note  given  for  more  than  8 100,  but  reduced  by  indorsement 
under  that  sum,  by  No.  9 of  the  judiciary  act  is  within  the  County 
Court  jurisdiction.  Bank  of  Middlebury  v.  Tucker  et  al.,  7 Vt.  144. 
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81.  An  unqualified  admission  by  the  maker  that  certain  notes  were 
due,  is  evidence  of  a new  promise,  and  takes  them  out  of  the  statute  of 
limitations.  Barlow  v.  Bellamy , 7 Vt.  54. 

82.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note,  the  officer  at  sundry  times  at* 
tached  property  on  a writ,  leaving  a single  copy,  including  a list  of  all 
the  property  attached  before  the  time  of  service  expired ; Held , on  a 
plea  in  abatement,  that  such  service  is  good.  U.  S.  Bank  v.  Taylor  et 
al.,  7 Vt.  116. 

83.  Where  a declaration,  filed  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  states  a 
note  to  be  payable  “ to  A or  bearer,”  and  afterwards,  on  appeal  to  the 
County  Court,  the  plaintiff  omits  “ or  bearer  ” in  his  declaration,  the  suit 
will  not  be  dismissed  for  variance.  Bucklin  v.  Ward , 7 Vt.  195. 

84.  It  is  a sufficient  allegation  of  the  assignment  of  a note,  that  “ the 
said  note  was  afterwards,  by  the  said  A.  B.,  on  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid,  indorsed  and  delivered  to  the  plaintiff.”  Brooks  v.  Edson,  7 
Vt.  351. 

85.  Where  the  cosigner  of  a note  as  surety  for  the  other  signer  was 
appointed  an  agent  to  collect  the  same,  and  did  so,  and  afterwards  died 
insolvent,  and  an  action  was  brought  by  the  payee  against  the  signer  on 
the  same  note  ; Held , that  the  widow  of  the  deceased  was  a competent 
witness  in  support  of  this  defence.  Williams  v.  Baldwin , 7 Vt.  503. 

86.  During  his  life,  the  husband  and  wife  might  have  been  called  as 
witnesses  for  the  same  purpose.  Ibid. 

87.  In  an  action  on  book  account  the  defendant  may  prove  by  his  own 
oath,  that,  according  to  agreement,  he  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  a note 
executed  by  the  plaintiff  and  another  in  payment  of  the  account  Fassett 
v.  Vincent , 8 Vt.  73. 

68.  If  a debtor,  by  fraudulent  representations,  induces  his  creditor  to 
give  up  to  him  his  promissory  notes,  receiving  only  part  payment  of  the 
same,  upon  proof  of  the  fraud,  the  creditor  may  recover  the  balance  due 
in  an  action  on  the  note.  Reynolds  et  al.  v.  French  et  al .,  8 Vt  85. 

89.  Parol  evidence  is  never  admissible  to  contradict,  add  to,  or  vary 
a written  contract,  unless  there  is  fraud  or  a latent  ambiguity.  Bradley 
v.  Bentley , 8 Vt.  243. 

90.  Where  the  maker  of  a negotiable  note  becomes  the  indorsee  of 
other  notes  against  the  payee,  and  by  giving  notice  has  acquired  the 
right  to  plead  the  latter  in  set-off  to  the  former,  he  retains  that  right  when 
sued  by  the  indorsee  of  his  own  note.  Snow  v.  Conant , 8 Vt  301. 

91.  In  an  action  on  a note  executed  by  A and  B,  a return  of  non  est 
inventus  was  made  os  to  B,  and  the  action  was  prosecuted  as  to  A only  ; 
Held , that  A could  plead  in  set-off  a demand  due  himself  alone.  Ibid. 

92.  A motion  for  judgment,  notwithstanding  a verdict  for  the  other 
party,  is  founded  on  the  record  alone,  and  can  never  depend  on  the  stats 
of  evidence  which  is  not  disclosed  by  the  record.  Ibid. 

93.  An  indorsement  of  part  payment  on  a note,  if  used  to  rebut  a pre- 
sumption of  payment,  must  have  been  made  at  the  date  of  the  indorse- 
ment, or  have  had  reference  only  to  the  time  at  which  the  payment  was 
in  fact  made.  Hayes  v.  Morse,  8 Vl  316. 

94.  It  is  not  necessary  first  to  call  a subscribing  witness  to  a note, 
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signed  by  several  signers,  to  prove  that  he  merely  witnessed  the  first 
signature.  Harding  v.  Cragie , 8 Vt.  501. 

95.  Where  one  count  is  bad  and  a verdict  is  general,  judgment  will 
be  arrested.  Ibid. 

96  Where  a declaration  in  assumpsit  alleges  no  legal  consideration 
for  the  promise,  it  is  bad,  and  a past  and  executed  consideration,  which 
is  not  alleged  to  have  been  at  the  defendant's  request,  and  in  no  way 
appears  to  have  been  for  his  advantage,  is  no  legal  consideration.  And 
this  defect  is  not  cured  by  a verdict.  Ibid. 

97.  In  an  action  before  a justice  of  the  peace  on  a promissory  note 
exceeding  twenty  dollars,  but  indorsed  until  below  ten,  the  ad  damnum 
being  ten  dollars,  and  there  being  no  plea  in  set-off,  the  case  is  not  ap- 
pealable. Boardman  v.  Harrington,  9 Vt  151. 

98.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note,  before  a justice  of  the  peace, 
originally  executed  for  twenty  dollars,  but  indorsed  below  ten,  to  which 
were  added  ten  dollars  damages,  if  defendant  first  pleaded  in  set-off  in 
the  County  Court  (or  if  the  plea  was  not  bond  Jide  in  the  court  below) 
such  plea  does  not  give  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  County  Court  Ibid. 

99.  In  an  action  on  a note  given  in  payment  of  a purchase  of  certain 
articles  of  personal  property,  in  which  note  said  articles  were  described 
and  the  price  receipted,  but  containing  no  warranty  ; Held,  that  the  pur- 
chaser could  not  give  parol  evidence  to  prove  a warranty.  Reed  v. 
Wood,  9 Vt.  285. 

100.  If  a promissory  note  is  materially  altered  by  the  consent  of  one 
signer,  but  not  of  the  other,  it  is  the  note  of  the  first,  and  if  declared 
upon  as  the  joint  note  of  both,  the  plaintiff  may  recover  against  the  one, 
and  the  other  recover  his  costs.  Broughton  v.  Fuller , 9 Vt  373. 

101.  If  the  declaration  allege  that  the  note  was  executed  on  a certain 
day,  different  from  the  date  of  the  note,  the  variance  is  not  fatal.  But 
if  it  aHege  that  the  date  was  different  from  what  it  was,  the  variance  is 
fatal,  for  the  date  is  part  of  the  description  of  the  note.  Ibid. 

102.  Where  the  consideration  moves  from  a person  principally  in- 
terested in  a contract,  and  the  contract  is  made  with  such  person,  one 
collaterally  interested  cannot  sue  in  his  own  name.  Crompton  v.  Bal- 
lard, 10  Vt.  251. 

108.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note  signed  by  A,  one  of  two  part- 
ners, in  the  name  of  the  firm,  but  given  for  a purpose  not  connected 
with  the  partnership  business,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
partner,  evidence  that  A had  authority  to  bind  his  copartner,  or  that  the 
latter  subsequently  recognized  the  note,  should  be  given  to  the  jury 
without  any  instructions  of  the  court  as  tp  its  sufficiency.  Jones  ▼. 
Booth,  10  Vt.  268. 

10-1.  In  an  action  on  a promissory  note  brought  by  the  administrator 
of  the  intestate,  the  heir  is  not  a competent  witness,  though  he  releases 
his  interest  in  the  note,  unless  he  is  also  discharged  from  all  claim  for 
costs.  Baxter  v.  Buck,  10  Vt.  548. 

105.  An  administrator  as  representative  may  maintain  an  action  on  a 
note  made  payable  to  the  intestate,  or  bearer,  by  declaring  upon  it  as 
on  a note  payable  to  the  bearer,  although  the  note  was  not  delivered 
until  after  the  death  of  the  intestate.  Ibid. 
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106.  Quare,  could  he  declare  on  such  a note  payable  to  the  intestate  ? 
Ibid. 

107.  A note  fell  due  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  the  defendant 
pleaded  a matter  which  would  have  availed  against  a bona  fide  indorsee, 
if  the  note  had  been  negotiated  when  overdue ; Held , that  the  allegation 
that  the  defence  relied  on  arose  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  that  the 
payee  was  then  the  owner  of  the  note,  and  continued  to  be  for  some 
twenty  days  afterwards,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  allegation  that  the  note 
was  negotiated  when  overdue.  Britton  v.  Bishop  et  al .,  11  Vt.  70. 

108.  The  plea  should  make  such  allegation  in  direct  terms,  or  at  least 
by  way  of  inference.  Ibid. 

109.  Part  payment  may  be  pleaded  specially,  though  that  is  not  the 
best  way  to  plead  it.  Ibid. 

110.  In  an  action  on  a note  signed  by  A &.  B,  partners,  it  is  good 
evidence  tending  to  show  a dissolution  of  the  partnership,  that  A & B 
continued  doing  business  till  July,  1835,  and  then  discontinued  and 
formed  a new  partnership,  under  the  firm  of  A,  B,  & Co.  Southwick  ▼. 
Allen,  11  VL  75. 

111.  Evidence  that  the  old  firm  was  dissolved  and  a new  one  was 
formed,  and  that  this  was  notorious  in  the  community  where  they  did 
business,  and  also  published  in  a newspaper,  is  not  competent  evidence 
against  the  plaintiffs,  who  did  not  reside  in  the  vicinity.  Ibid. 

1 12.  Where  the  payee  signed  a paper  to  the  maker  of  a note,  stating 
the  consideration  of  the  note,  but  containing  no  contract,  it  is  not  conclu- 
sive evidence  against  the  maker,  and  he  may  show  by  parol  that  the 
consideration  was  different.  Sowles  v.  Sowles , 11  Vt.  146. 

113.  A declaration  described  a note  as  dated  in  March,  1827,  and  the 
note  given  in  evidence  was  dated  in  March,  1837,  upon  which  plaintiff 
recovered  in  the  County  Court.  Held , that  the  variance  was  fatal.  Bank 
of  Manchester  v.  Alien , 11  Vt  302. 

1 14.  In  an  action  on  a note  that  is  lost,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege 
that  fact,  and  evidence  of  its  loss  and  contents  may  be  given  after  the 
suit  is  commenced.'  Viles  v.  Moulton , 11  Vt  470. 

115.  Diligent  search  must  have  been  made  before  evidence  can  be 
given  of  the  loss.  Ibid. 

1 16.  Where  the  plaintiff  complains  that  the  defendant  induced  him  to 
give  up  certain  notes,  on  part  payment,  by  fraudulently  representing  that 
all  his  property  was  turned  out  to  pay  his  debts,  the  defendant  may 
show  that  there  were  other  considerations  for  giving  up  the  notes,  but  he 
cannot  show  that  he  owed  other  debts,  to  the  amount  of  his  property,  on 
which  debts  no  property  had  been  turned  out  Reynolds  v.  French , 11 
Vt.  674. 

117.  A bought  a horse  of  B,  and  gave  his  note  therefor,  payable  in 
ten  days,  and  it  was  agreed  at  the  same  time,  that,  if  A did  not  like  the 
horse,  he  might  return  him  within  the  ten  days,  and  receive  back  the 
note.  A returned  the  horse  within  the  time,  but  B refused  to  receive  him. 
In  an  action  on  the  note,  held,  that  parol  evidence  of  such  collateral  mat- 
ters was  not  competent  to  establish  a defence.  Isaacs  v.  Elkins , 11 
Vt  679. 

N* 
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118.  Under  the  act  of  1835,  it  is  no  variance  not  to  show  that  all  the 
defendants  were  parties  to  a contract  Nash  v.  Skinner , 12  Vt.  219. 

1 19.  Nonjoinder  of  a joint  promisor  is  only  matter  of  abatement, 
and  on  trial  cannot  avail  as  matter  of  variance.  Ibid. 

120.  In  an  action  on  a joint  and  several  note,  plaintiff  declared  upon 
H against  four  persons,  as  if  it  was  executed  by  them  all,  one  of  whom 
was  not  served  with  the  writ,  and  pending  the  suit  plaintiff  amended  his 
declaration,  adding  new  counts  against  the  three  only  who  were  served 
with  process  ; Held , that  there  was  a misjoinder,  and  that  the  declara* 
tion  was  insufficient.  President,  Sec.  Claremont  Bank  v.  Wood , 12 
Vt.  252. 

121.  Where  two  persons  are  declared  against  as  joint  promisors,  and 
service  is  made  upon  one  only,  the  other  not  being  a party  in  court,  and 
evidence  is  given  showing  that  the  person  on  whom  -the  process  was 
served  alone  made  the  promise  declared  on  ; Held,  that,  under  the  stat- 
ute of  1835,  judgment  may  be  recovered  against  the  person  so  making 
the  promise.  Hodges  v.  Eastman,  12  Vt.  358. 

122.  In  an  action  by  the  assignee,  for  value,  of  a note  not  negotiable, 
against  the  debtor,  upon  his  promise  to  pay  the  same  to  the  assignee, 
evidence  that  such  promise  was  made  may  be  admitted,  as  tending  to 
show  the  execution  of  the  note,  without  calling  the  subscribing  witness. 
Ibid.  „ 

123.  Evidence  of  what  a deceased  witness  said  in  a former  trial  of 
the  same  cause  between  the  parties  is  admissible,  though  such  witness 
was  not  sworn,  if  the  party  before  permitted  his  evidence  without  having 
him  sworn.  Wheeler  v.  Walker,  12  Vt.  427. 

124.  The  admission  of  a former  holder  of  a note  that  it  was  paid,  is 
competent  evidence  when  it  was  not  indorsed  until  after  it  became  due 
and  was  paid.  Ibid. 

125.  Where  evidence  tending  to  sustain  a declaration  is  permitted  to 
go  to  the  jury  without  objection,  exceptions  cannot  be  taken  that  the 
court  permitted  the  verdict  on  insufficient  testimony.  Stearns  et  al.  v. 
Howe  et  al.,  12  Vt.  577. 

126.  If  a promise  in  the  form  of  a promissory  note  is  made  payable 
in  specific  articles,  it  may  be  declared  on  as  a promissory  note.  Dewey 
v.  Washburn,  12  Vt.  580. 

127.  In  an  action  against  a defendant  for  money  paid  on  a note 
signed  by  him  and  another,  such  other  signer  is  a competent  wit* 
ness  for  the  plaintiff,  to  show  that  he  and  the  defendant  were  the  princi* 
pals  in  the  note.  Admr.  of  Hopkinson  v.  Steel,  12  Vt.  582. 

128.  Leading  questions  on  an  examination  in  chief  are  generally  in* 
admissible,  but  this  rests  on  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  is  not  good 
ground  for  revision,  in  error.  Ibid. 

129.  In  an  action  before  a justice,  where  plaintiff  claims  to  reduce  the 
amount  due  on  a promissory  note  by  payments  not  indorsed  upon  it,  he 
must  set  forth  such  payments  in  his  declaration.  Perkins  v.  Rich,  12 
Vt.  595. 

130.  If  payment  is  alleged  without  stating  the  time  or  place,  it  will 
be* presumed  to  have  been  mode  at  the  date  of  the  note.  Ibid. 
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131.  Though  the  real  party  of  the  suit  is  not  a party  to  the  record,  he 
cannot  be  compelled  to  testify.  Flint  v.  Allyn  el  al .,  12  Vt.  615. 

132.  Quaere,  whether  the  exclusion  of  such  party  does  not  rest  entire* 
ly  upon  his  interest.  Ibid. 

133.  Where  a promissory  note  was  made  by  parties  resident  in  New 
York,  and  there  negotiated  while  current,  but  paid  before  maturity  by 
the  maker,  and  was  afterwards  sued  here  in  the  name  of  a bona  Jstle 
holder,  for  value,  the  maker  cannot  plead  such  payment  in  defence,  al- 
though, by  the  law  of  Vermont  in  force  when  that  payment  was  made, 
it  would  have  afforded  a good  defence  to  the  action.  Harrison  v.  Ed- 
wards, 12  Vt.  648. 

134.  Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that,  by  certain  marks  or 
characters  appended  to  the  name  of  an  indorsee  of  a bill,  the  word 
cashier  was  intended.  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  v.  Day,  13 
Vt.  36. 

135.  In  a declaration  by  the  indorsee  against  the  indorser,  alleging  & 
demand  of  payment  and  notice  of  non-payment  to  such  indorsers,  the 
plaintiff  may  give  evidence  that  such  demand  and  notice  was  waived  by 
the  indorser.  Ibid. 

136.  A promise  to  pay  a bill,  before  it  is  payable,  is  equivalent  to 
proof  of  demand  and  notice.  Ibid.,  per  Williams,  Ch.  J. 

137.  In  an  action  of  assumpsit  upon  a promissory  note,  held , that 
ex  parte  affidavits  of  witnesses  are  not  admissible  to. prove  the  loss  or 
contents  of  a written  instrument  declared  upon.  Viles  v.  Moulton , 13 
Vt  510. 

138.  Whether  a defendant,  offering  to  prove  a sufficient  defence,  can 
be  estopped  by  producing  a decree  in  chancery,  where  facts  are  found 
inconsistent  with  the  defence;  and  also  whether  the  finding  of  facts, 
either  by  a verdict  or  a decree  in  chancery,  is  any  thing  more  than 
prima  facie  evidence  of  those  facts ; quaere.  Ibid. 

139.  Where  three  persons,  as  principals,  gave  their  joint  and  several 
note,  one  is  not  a competent  witness  for  another  of  the  makers  when 
sued  severally  on  the  note,  being  interested  by  being  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  costs  as  well  as  to  the  debt.  Pinney  v.  Bugbee , 13  Vt.  623. 

140.  A plea  in  bar,  which  sets  up  a parol  agreement,  made  at  the 
same  time  when  a note,  absolute  upon  its  face,  was  given,  that  it  should 
only  be  payable  upon  a contingency,  is  insufficient  to  bar  an  action  on 
the  note.  Hatch  v.  Hyde,  14  Vt.  25.' 

141.  A plea  in  bar,  which  denies  the  original  cause  of  action,  as  a 
want  of  consideration,  amounts  to  the  general  issue,  and  is  ill  on  special 
demurrer.  Ibid. 

142.  A declaration,  declaring  upon  a note  payable  in  “ fulled  cloth," 
is  supported  by  a note  payable  in  “ woollen  fulled  cloth."  Wead  v. 
Marsh,  14  Vt.  80. 

143.  Where  a note  is  made  payable  in  good,  well-finished  ploughs, 
parol  evidence  that  there  was  an  agreement  when  the  note  was  given, 
that,  if  there  should  be  improvements  in  the  pattern,  the  holder  of  the  note 
should  be  entitled  to  have  the  improved  kind,  is  not  admissible  to  control 
the  contract.  Gilman  v.  Moore,  14  Vt.  457. 
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144.  Certain  notes  of  hand  having  been  delivered  by  A to  B,  as  an 
indemnity , and  the  same  having  come  into  the  possession  of  C,  and  been 
collected  by  him  ; Held , in  an  action  in  favor  of  B against  C,  to  recover 
the  amount  thus  collected,  that  A was  not  a competent  witness  to 
prove  that  the  notes  had  been  obtained  by  him,  with  the  consent  of  the 
attorney  holding  them  for  collection,  and  had  been  sold  by  him  to  the 
defendant  for  a valuable  consideration.  Stimaon  v.  Cummings,  15 
Vt.  477. 

145.  The  County  Court  have  original  jurisdiction  of  a suit  upon  a 
promissory  note  exceeding  forty  dollars,  and  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, where  the  suit  is  by  trustee  process.  Hobart  v.  Wardner,  15 
Vt.  564. 

146.  Where  the  principal  of  a note,  together  with  the  interest,  ex* 
ceeds  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  appeal  from  a judgment  of  a justice 
thereon  is  not  taken  away  by  statute.  Smith  v.  Smith,  15  Vt.  620. 

* 147.  In  a case  where  a note  was  to  become  obligatory  upon  there  be- 
ing a failure  of  title  in  a third  person  to  certain  premises,  it  was  held 
unnecessary,  in  an  action  on  the  note,  to  show  such  failure  by  an  adjudica- 
tion of  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  an  action  to  try  the  title ; but 
that  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  where  the  title-deeds  are  to  be  recorded 
might  be  called  as  a witness  to  prove  that  no  title  of  record  appeared  in 
a person  who  professed  to  convey  the  title,  except  under  a vendue  deed, 
and  that  this  was  competent  evidence  tending  to  prove  a want  of  title,in 
the  person  so  conveying  the  land.  Reed  v.  Field,  15  Vt.  673. 

148.  In  an  action  of  assumpsit  upon  a note,  held,  that  a receipt  or 
writing  is  the  best  evidence  of  a contract,  and  is  not  to  be  controlled  by 
any  oral  testimony  relating  to  the  contract,  unless  the  contract  evidenced 
by  the  writing  or  receipt  is  rescinded.  McGregor  v.  Bugbee,  15  Vt  734. 

149.  Evidence  of  the  admissions  and  declarations  of  a defendant, 
who  has  pleaded  and  proved  his  discharge  in  bankruptcy,  made  while 
he  was  in  fact  insolvent,  but  before  he  obtained  his  discharge,  are  ad- 
missible, notwithstanding  he  may  be  the  principal  on  the  note,  and  the 
other  defendant  but  a mere  surety.  Brottm  v.  Monger , 16  Vt  12. 

150.  Where  the  statements  or  admissions  of  a party,  or  his  counsel, 
are  relied  upon  as  evidence,  they  are  to  be  taken  subject  to  all  the  re- 
strictions and  qualifications  that  appertain  to  them.  Ibid. 

151.  An  indorsement  of  payment  is  of  itself  no  evidence  tending  to 

Erove  that  the  person  purporting  to  have  been  the  maker  of  the  note 
ad  recognized  its  validity.  Ibid. 

152.  Where,  in  a declaration  on  a promissory  note  payable  in  one 
year  after  the  decease  of  A,  the  decease  of  A was  alleged  under  a 
videlicet , the  declaration  was  held  sufficient  on  general  demurrer.  La- 
due  v.  Ladue,  16  Vt.  189. 

153.  Where  the  statute  of  limitations  begins  to  run  from  the  time  of 
making  a promise,  a plea  that  the  defendant  did  not  assume  and  promise 
within  six  years  is  well  enough ; but  if  the  right  of  action  accrue  after 
making  the  promise,  the  plea  should  be  that  the  cause  of  action  did  not 
accrue  within  six  years.  Cook  v.  Kibbee,  16  Vt.  434. 

154.  But  if,  in  the  Hitter  case,  the  defendant  plead  non  assumpsit 
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within  six  years,  a replication  that,  when  the  plaintiff’s  right  of  action 
accrued,  and  always  until  within  six  years  before  commencing  the  suit, 
the  defendant  was  without  the  State,  and  did  not  have  known  property 
or  estate  therein,  which  could  be  attached  by  the  common  and  ordinary 
process  of  law,  is  sufficient  Ibid. 

155.  The  payee  of  a promissory  note,  being  administratrix  on  the  es- 
tate of  her  husband,  was  hold  to  pay  the  distributive  shares  in  said  estate 
to  the  heirs  ; and  the  maker  of  the  note,  some  time  before  the  giving  of 
the  same,  had  agreed  tp  pay  said  distributive  shares  to  the  heirs.  Some 
days  after  the  execution  of  the  note,  the  payee  gave  to  the  maker  a 
writing,  by  which  she  agreed  that,  when  he  should  pay  said  shares,  the 
note  should  be  given  up.  Held , in  an  action  on  the  note,  that  the  first 
agreement,  and  the  writing  subsequently  executed  by  the  payee,  were 
proper  to  be  given  in  evidence  under  the  general  issue ; and  that,  in 
connection  with  proof  of  payment  of  the  shares,  they  constituted  a de- 
fence to  the  note.  Gilson  v.  Gilson , 16  Vt.  464. 

156.  Held , also,  that  the  receipts  of  the  heirs,  acknowledging  pay- 
ment in  full  for  their  said  shares,  were  evidence  of  such  payment  aa 
against  the  payee  of  the  note.  Ibid. 

157.  To  an  action  brought  by  the  indorsee  of  a promissory  note,  the 
defendant  pleaded,  in  abatement,  the  pendency  of  a prior  action  against 
him  upon  the  same  note,  brought  by  the  payee  of  the  note,  in  his  own 
name,  while  he  was  owner  of  the  note,  and  before  any  indorsement  of 
it  had  been  made ; Held , that  the  plea  was  insufficient  Thomas  v. 
Freelon,  17  Vt  138. 

158.  The  declarations  of  the  payee  of  a note,  as  to  payments  made 
to  him  by  the  maker,  and  a receipt  signed  by  him  acknowledging  such 
payments,  made  at  a time  when  he  was  not  holder  of  the  note,  are  not 
competent  evidence  for  the  maker  of  the  note,  in  an  action  brought 
against  him  by  an  indorsee,  where  the  payee  is  alive  and  can  be  pro- 
duced as  a witness.  Washburn  v.  Ramsdell , 17  Vt.  299. 

159.  It  seems  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  as  to  the  time  when  a 
note  was  indorsed,  the  court  will  presume  that  it  was  indorsed  while 
current  Ibid. 

160.  An  officer  who  takes  from  the  receiptor  of  property  attached  a 
note,  in  satisfaction  of  the  receiptor’s  liability  for  having  permitted  the 
property  to  be  wasted,  in  the  absence  of  all  authority  from  the  creditor 
so  to  do,  becomes  himself  the  absolute  owner  of  such  note.  Boardman 
v.  Roger , 17  Vt.  589. 

161.  And  if  such  note  be  sued  in  the  name  of  a mere  trustee,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  officer,  the  officer,  by  an  absolute  and  unconditional  con- 
veyance of  his  interest  in  the  note  to  such  trustee,  taking  back  from  the 
trustee  a release  from  all  liability  on  account  of  the  suit,  although  such 
conveyance  and  release  are  wholly  without  consideration,  is  so  divested 
of  interest  in  the  suit  as  to  become  a competent  witness  for  the  plaintiff. 
Ibid. 

162.  An  averment,  in  a declaration  on  a guarantee  that  a note  against 
a third  person  is  or  shall  be  good  and  collectable,  as  follows,  that,  “ when 
said  note  became  due  and  payable,  said  note  w&s  not  good  and  collectn- 
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ble,  and  the  plaintiff  was  not  able  to  collect  said  note,”  and  that  the 
plaintiff  “ hath  been  wholly  unable  to  collect  said  note,”  does  not  suffi- 
ciently import  that  all  endeavors  to  collect  the  note  would  have  been 
manifestly  useless,  so  as  to  furnish  a sufficient  excuse  for  omitting  such 
endeavors,  even  if  an  excuse  can  exist  on  that  ground,  — as  to  which, 
fi tare.  Sylvester  v.  Downer , 18  Vt.  32. 

163.  A declaration  upon  such  guarantee  must  aver  notice  to  the  guar- 
antor, before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  that  proper  efforts  have 
been  made  to  collect  the  demand  from  the  debtor,  and  that  they  have 
proved  unavailing ; and  if  such  averment  is  omitted,  and  a verdict  is 
taken  for  the  plaintiff,  judgment  will,  on  motion,  be  arrested.  Ibid. 

164.  The  mark  commonly  used  to  denote  dollars  ($)  is  not  part  of 
the  English  language  within  the  statute  of  Vermont,  which  requires 
declarations  and  pleadings  to  be  drawn  in  the  English  language  ; and  a 
declaration  in  assumpsit  upon  a promissory  note,  in  which  the  amount 
for  which  the  note  was  given  was  only  expressed  in  figures,  with  the 
mark  for  dollars  prefixed,  thus,  9 226. 17,  was  held  insufficient  on  de- 
murrer. Clark  v.  Stoughton , 18  Vt.  50. 

165.  In  an  action  brought  by  a surety  against  his  co-surety  for  con- 
tribution, parol  evidence  of  the  payment  made  by  the  plaintiff  is  admis- 
sible and  sufficient,  notwithstanding  it  may  appear  that  judgment  has 
been  recovered,  upon  the  demand  against  the  principal  and  sureties,  and 
that  the  payment  was  made  upon  an  execution  which  is  not  produced. 
Bammond  v.  Rice , 18  Vt.  353. 

166.  And  it  is  not  necessary  in  such  case  that  the  plaintiff  should 
prove  that  he  caused  the  amount  of  his  payment  to  be  indorsed  upon  the 
execution.  Ibid. 

167.  Audita  querela  will  not  lie,  in  Vermont,  to  set  aside  an  execu- 
tion issued  on  a judgment  rendered  in  the  County  Court,  when  the  only 
grounds  of  complaint  are,  that  the  judgment  was  rendered  by  default,  in 
an  action  on  a note,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  neglected  to  indorse  upon 
the  note  certain  payments  which  the  complainants  had  made,  but  took 
judgment  for  the  face  of  the  note,  without  deducting  any  payments,  and 
that  the  clerk,  in  making  up  the  judgment,  had  made  an  error  in  the 
computation  of  interest,  whereby  execution  had  issued  upon  a larger 
sum  than  actually  appeared  due  on  the  note.  Perry  v.  Word , 18  Vt 
12°. 

168.  The  admissions  of  a plaintiff  of  record,  in  an  action  on  a note, 
who  is  a mere  trustee  for  a third  person,  are  not  competent  evidence  for 
the  defendant.  But  after  the  defendant  has  shown  a state  of  circum- 
stances which  entitles  him  to  defend  against  the  note,  the  defence  must 
prevail,  unless  the  cestui  que  trust  can  show  that  the  defendant  has,  by 
his  conduct,  precluded  himself  from  such  defence.  Sargeant  v.  Sar- 
geant,  18  Vt.  371. 

169.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  party  of  record  may,  if  he  consent,  be 
sworn  as  a witness,  and  give  evidence  in  the  cause  for  the  opposite 
party,  either  when  he  has  no  interest  in  the  event  of  the  trial,  or  when 
he  is  called  to  give  evidence  for  the  party  whose  interest  is  contrary  to 
his  own.  But  whether  the  nominal  plaintiff  of  record  can  thus  give 
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evidence  for  the  defendants  against  the  wish  of  the  party  for  whose 
benefit  the  suit  is  brought,  quart.  Ibid. 

170.  In  an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the  maker  of  a negotiable 
promissory  note,  if  the  defendant  plead  a discharge  in  bankruptcy,  a 
replication  of  a new  promise  to  the  payee,  prior  to  the  indorsement, 
will  be  a departure  from  the  declaration.  Walbridge  v.  Harroon , 18 
Vt  448. 

171.  Where  a bill  was  drawn  payable  on  demand,  and  the  plaintiff* 
alleged  an  acceptance  according  to  its  tenor,  and  it  appeared  from  the 
evidence  that  the  acceptor,  upon  being  applied  to  for  acceptance  and 
payment,  replied  that  the  drawer  had  told  him  ail  about  it,  that  it  was 
all  right,  and  that  he  would  pay  it  in  a few  days,  it  was  held  no  van* 
ance.  Fisher  v.  Beckwith , 19  Vt.  31. 

172.  Where  a note,  signed  by  three  as  joint  principals,  has  been  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  and  paid  in  part,  and  then  renewed  for  the 
balance  by  the  note  of  two  of  the  signers,  the  fact  that  the  note  first 
given  and  the  renewed  notes  were  left  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
two,  furnishes  no  presumptive  evidence  that  the  amount  paid  upon  the 
notes  was  paid  by  him.  Mills  v.  Hyde , 19  Vt.  59. 

173.  After  a number  of  years  have  been  suffered  to  elapse  without 
claim,  the  presumption  would  rather  be,  that  the  matter  was  adjusted  be- 
tween the  parties  at  the  time.  Ibid. 

174.  The  declaration  in  favor  of  a subsequent  indorsee  of  a promis- 
sory note  against  the  first  indorser  will  be  sufficient  on  demurrer,  al- 
though it  do  not  allege  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  defendant's  indorsement, 
the  note  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  his  immediate  indorsee  or  his  order. 
Hodges  v.  Adams , 19  Vt.  74. 

175.  It  seems,  a writing  in  these  words,  “ For  value  received  of  A & 
B,  or  order,  thirty  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents  on  demand  and  interest 
annually,"  signed  by  the  defendant,  is  competent  and  sufficient  evidence 
under  a count  declaring  upon  it  as  a promissory  note  in  common  form. 
Cummings  and  Manning  v.  Gossett , 19  Vt.  308. 

176.  A memorandum  on  the  margin  of  such  note,  specifying  certain 
items  of  property  at  certain  sums,  the  sum  total  of  which,  added  together, 
was  equal  to  the  sum  on  the  face  of  the  note,  cannot  be  treated  as  part 
of  the  note,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  consideration  was  other 
than  money.  Ibid. 

177.  (In  Equity.)  A party  to  a contract  or  note,  who  has  assigned 
all  his  interest,  is  only  required  to  be  joined  in  any  proceeding  in  equity 
in  regard  to  the  contract,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  decree  conclude 
his  rights,  and  thus  conclude  all  future  litigation.  So  that  in  all  such 
cases,  when  the  court  of  chancery  can  see,  in  the  particular  case,  that 
there  exists  no  necessity  for  the  joinder  of  such  party  on  that  account,  it 
will  not  be  required,  — especially  after  the  case  has  gone  to  a hearing. 
Day  v.  Cummings , 19  Vt.  496. 

178.  A nominal  party  to  a contract  or  note,  in  regard  to  which  a suit 
in  equity  is  pending,  who  is  so  divested  of  all  interest  as  not  to  be  a 
necessary  party  to  the  bill,  is  a competent  witness  in  the  case.  Ibid. 

179.  Although,  in  a paper  offered  in  evidence,  some  words  may  be  bo 
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spelled,  that,  taken  by  themselves,  their  meaning  would  be  uncertain, 
still,  if  by  taking  the  whole  writing  together  the  meaning  is  obvious,  the 
paper  will  not  be  rejected.  Gilson  v.  Gilson , 16  Vt  464. 

180.  The  admissions  of  a wife  do  not  bind  her  husband,  unless  made 
in  discharge  of  an  agency  created  by  him.  Therefore,  when  payment 
to  the  husband  is  attempted  to  be  shown,  by  proof  of  the  admissions  of 
the  wife  that  she  had  received  such  payment,  it  must  first  appear  that  he 
had  constituted  her  his  agent  for  that  purpose.  Ibid. 

18 1 . A joint  signer  of  a promissory  note,  who  has  obtained  his  dis- 
charge in  bankruptcy,  must  nevertheless  be  joined  a defendant  in  a suit 
upon  the  note,  or  it  will  be  a ground  of  abatement.  Roberts  v.  McLean , 
16  Vt.  608. 

182.  Where  an  action  upon  a promissory  note  is  commenced  before 
a justice  of  the  peace,  ana  carried  by  appeal  to  the  County  Court,  the 
plaintiff  may,  by  the  rules  of  court,  file  a new  declaration  ; and  he  may 
file  it  in  the  form  of  a count  for  money  had  and  received,  and  there  will 
be  no  error  in  receiving,  under  such  count,  any  evidence  which  would  . 
have  been  competent  under  a count  declaring  specially  upon  the  note  in 
suit.  Fletcher  v.  Blair,  20  Vt  124. 

183.  Where  a suit  was  against  two  defendants,  and  a note  pleaded 
in  set-off,  when  produced,  appeared  upon  its  face  to  be  payable  to  a third 
person,  or  bearer,  and  contained  a general  indorsement  by  the  payee, 
and  was  also  specially  indorsed  by  the  payee  to  one  of  the  defendants, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  notice  given  to  the  plaintiff  was  by  that  defend* 
ant,  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  note  ; Held,  that  the  evidence  did  not 
sustain  the  plea  in  set-off.  Bragg  v.  Fletcher,  20  Vt.  351. 

184.  Where  a promissory  note  becomes  the  property  of  one  not  a 
party  to  it,  and  this  is  known  to  the  maker,  and  the  holder  commences 
an  action  upon  it  in  the  name  of  the  payee,  the  maker  cannot  give  in 
evidence  admissions  made  by  the  payee  subsequent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit.  Hough  v.  Barton,  20  Vt  455. 

185.  Where  the  holder  of  a promissory  note  transferred  it  for  a valu- 
able consideration,  and  without  any  express  contract  of  warranty  or 
guarantee,  and  the  purchaser  commenced  an  action  upon  the  note,  in  the 
name  of  the  payee,  and  the  maker  on  trial  conceded  his  original  and 
continued  indebtedness  upon  the  note ; Held,  that  the  vendor  was  a com- 
petent witness  for  the  plaintiff.  Ibid. 

186.  The  plaintiff  brought  his  action  against  A & B & Co.  upon 
a promissory  note,  describing  it  as  being  the  note  of  that  firm,  but 
alleging  in  his  declaration  that  the  note  was  by  mistake  signed  A &> 
C,  though  it  ought  to  have  been  signed  by  the  style  of  partnership  of  A 
&B  & Co.,  since  the  note  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  firm, 
and  for  property  which  went  to  their  use.  The  note,  being  produced  in 
evidence,  purported  to  be  signed  “A  & C.”  Held,  that  there  was  no 
variance  between  the  declaration  and  the  evidence.  Miner  v.  Downer , 
20  Vt.  461. 

187.  Held,  also,  that  such  declaration  was  not  defective,  on  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment.  Ibid. 

188.  Where,  in  an  action  against  several  defendants,  upon  a promis- 
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so ry  note,  the  only  plea  is  the  general  issue,  and  the  plaintiff  offers  in 
evidence  under  that  plea  the  discharge  in  bankruptcy  of  one  of  the  de- 
fendants, it  is  not  competent  for  another  of  the  defendants  to  object  to 
the  evidence.  The  rule  requiring  such  matters  to  be  specially  pleaded, 
is  only  intended  to  prevent  surprise  upon  the  plaintiff.  Ibid. 

189.  If  one  of  several  defendants  be  called  as  a witness  in  the  case 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  be  willing  to  testify,  he  is  a competent  witness,  al- 
though his  co-defendants  may  object  to  his  being  called.  Ibid. 

190.  In  an  action  in  favor  of  the  payee  of  a promissory  note  against 
one  who  signed  as  surety  for  the  principal,  the  principal,  having  received 
from  the  defendant  a release  of  all  liability  for  the  costs  and  expenses 
of  the  suit,  is  a competent  witness  for  the  defendant ; for  he  will  be  lia- 
ble to  the  plaintiff  for  the  damages,  if  the  defendant  recover,  to  the  same 
extent  that  he  would  be  liable  to  the  defendant,  if  the  plaintiff  should 
recover ; and  therefore,  his  liability  for  costs  and  expenses  being  re- 
leased, his  interest  is  equally  balanced.  Austin  v.  Dorwin , 21  Vt.  38. 

191.  And  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  testimony  of  the  principal 
tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's  recovery  against  the  surety. 
The  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  transfers  the  principal’s  liability  to 
the  surety  only  to  the  extent  of  the  judgment,  leaving  the  principal 
still  liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  balance  of  the  debt,  if  justly  due. 
Ibid. 

192.  Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  explain  indorsements  of  pay- 
ments upon  promissory  notes,  and  to  show  that  they  were  wrongly 
placed  upon  them,  and,  whether  consisting  of  interest  or  principal,  they 
constitute  no  part  of  the  note,  but  are  the  same  as  receipts  executed  by 
the  holder  to  the  maker  of  the  note  for  sums  received.  McDaniels  v. 
Lapham , 21  Vt.  222. 

193.  Where  the  plaintiff,  in  his  declaration  upon  a note  payable  to  a 
third  person  or  bearer,  omitted  to  state  the  character  in  which  he  held 
it,  or  brought  the  suit ; Held , that  the  County  Court  might  permit  him 
to  amend,  by  inserting  in  his  declaration  an  averment  that  he  was  bearer 
of  the  note,  and  sued  in  that  capacity.  Bowman  v.  Stowell , 21  Vt  309. 

194.  If  the  holder  of  a promissory  note,  upon  which  there  is  due  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  indorse  upon  it,  as  a payment,  a sum  which 
will  reduce  the  amount  apparently  due  upon  the  note  to  a sum  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  do  this  without  any  payment  being  in  fact 
made  by  the  defendant,  and  for  the  mere  purpose  of  bringing  the  note 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  then  commence  an 
action  upon  the  note  before  a justice,  the  action  will  not,  on  appeal,  be 
dismissed  by  the  County  Court  tor  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  justice. 
Herren  v.  Campbell , 19  Vt  23. 

195.  A negotiable  note  may  be  sued  in  any  town  where  the  indorsee 
resides,  although  it  is  admitted,  by  demurrer  to  the  plea  in  abatement, 
that  the  note  was  given  for  goods  sold  in  another  town  from  that  in 
which  the  maker  and  payee  both  resided  when  the  contract  was  made  ; 
it  appearing  from  the  plea  that  their  residence  is  still  the  same.  Ellis 
v.  Kelly , Bray  ton,  202. 

196.  The  statute  of  1801  takes  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
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Court  every  action  or  suit  made  cognizable  before  a justice  of  the  peace. 
Held,  that  if  an  action  be  brought  before  the  County  Court  on  several 
notes,  each  of  which  notes  separately  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  yet  if  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  the  notes  exceed 
his  jurisdiction,  such  action  is  not  made  cognizable  before  a justice  of 
the  peace,  and  therefore  the  County  Court  have  jurisdiction  of  it.  Keyes 
v.  Weed,  1 D.  Chip.  379. 

See  Banks  and  Banking ; Validity , 16 ; Notes  payable  in  Specific 
Articles , 8,  9 ; Negotiability  and  Transfer , 10,  12,  21,  26  ; Rights  and 
Liabilities  in  General , 5 ; Indorsers , Guarantors , and  Sureties,  1,  34, 
49,  56  ; Actions , when  and  by  whom  maintainable,  47 ; When  Subject  to 
Equities , 4*c.,  3 ; Limitations  ; Payment , 1,  8 ; Damages,  12  ; Usury, 
Evidence  of. 


16.  Damages. 

1.  Three  joint  owners  of  real  and  personal  estate  sold  the  same  to 
the  defendants,  who  executed  notes  to  each  of  the  vendors  for  the  same. 
In  an  action  upon  his  note  by  one  of  the  vendors  against  the  defendants, 
it  was  held,  that  defendants  could  not  prove  fraudulent  representations 
of  the  vendors  in  order  to  reduce  the  damages,  the  purchase  having 
never  been  rescinded.  Walker  v.  Smith,  2 Vt.  539. 

2.  C executed  certain  promissory  notes  to  A and  B,  who  had  become 
his  sureties.  A and  B afterwards  brought  suits  on  the  notes  and  at- 
tached C’s  property,  and  then  D,  a creditor  of  C,  had  the  attachments 
discharged  by  agreeing  not  to  sue  C within  one  year.  D,  however,  com- 
menced an  action  against  C within  the  year,  whereupon  A and  B brought 
an  action  against  D for  violating  said  agreement,  and  it  was  held,  that  C 
was  a competent  witness  for  plaintiffs,  and  that  plaintiffs  should  recover 
the  damages  they  had  sustained.  Boardman  if  Foot  v.  Wood,  3 Vt.  570. 

3.  Where  a promissory  note  is  made  in  Canada,  and  indorsed  in  this 
State,  in  both  of  which  places  the  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent.,  and 
payable  at  a day  certain  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  seven  per  cent.,  and  not  paid  when  due,  both  the  makers  and 
the  indorsers  are  liable  to  pay  seven  per  cent  interest  as  damages  for 
such  delay.  Peck  et  al.  v.  Mayo  et  al .,  14  Vt.  33. 

4.  Where  the  defendant  executed  to  the  plaintiff  a written  assignment 
in  these  words : “ 1 hereby  assign  to  A a note  in  my  favor  against  B and 
C,  dated  Nov.  13, 1638,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  payable  in  one 
year  from  date,  with  use  for  value  received,"  — and  where  it  appeared 
that  the  note  assigned  to  the  plaintiff  was  invalid  as  to  one  of  the  signers, 
by  reason  of  his  insanity  at  the  time  that  he  signed  the  note,  and  that  an 
action  upon  the  note  had  been  successfully  defended  by  him  upon  that 
ground,  and  that  the  other  signer  had  removed  from  the  State  ; Held, 
that  the  plaintiff,  in  an  action  upon  the  warranty  contained  in  the  written 
assignment,  was  entitled  to  recover  the  difference  between  the  actual 
value  of  the  note  and  the  amount  appearing  due  upon  it  Thrall  v. 
Newell,  19  Vt  202. 

See  Interest,  4,  11,  13  ; Pleadings  and  Evidence , 37,  38. 
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III.  — Interest. 

1.  In  contracts  for  interest,  generally  interest  upon  interest  will  not 
be  allowed.  Wheelock  v.  Moulton,  13  Vt.  430. 

2.  Interest  is  not  allowed  on  an  account  against  a minor.  Taft  ▼. 
Pike,  14  Vt.  405. 

3.  The  parties  to  a promissory  note  may  stipulate  for  interest  to  be 

[>aid  before  the  principal  sum  falls  due ; and  in  such  case  a suit  will 
ie  for  the  recovery  of  the  interest  when  it  becomes  due.  Catlin  v.  Ly- 
man, 16  Vt.  44. 

4.  Interest  upon  that  interest  is  allowed  by  way  of  damages  for  delay 
of  the  payment,  but  the  parties  cannot  stipulate  for  interest  upon  interest 
before  it  becomes  due.  Ibid. 

5.  In  legal  contemplation,  a contract  for  “ annual  interest  ” is  the 
same  as  if  written  for  “ interest  annually.”  Ibid. 

6.  On  complaint  for  the  non-entry  of  a writ  of  error,  the  interest  must 
be  computed  from  the  date  of  the  execution  on  the  original  judgment. 
Bellamy  v.  Corban,  1 Tyler,  372. 

7.  Where,  in  an  action  for  goods  sold,  &c.,  there  appeared  no  stipu- 
lations as  to  the  time  of  payment,  or  as  to  interest,  interest  was  allowed 
from  the  time  of  service  of  the  writ,  no  previous  demand  having  been 
shown.  Houghton  v.  Hagar,  Brayton,  133. 

8.  Interest  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  a breach  of  a covenant  of  war- 
ranty from  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  the  judgment.  Dnury  v.  Slum- 
way,  1 D.  Chip.  1 10. 

9.  Interest  can  be  recovered  for  the  balance  of  an  unsettled  account, 
if  computed  from  one  year  after  work  and  labor  done.  Bates  v.  Starr, 
2 Vt.  536. 

10.  A debtor  remaining  upon  the  jail  liberties,  on  a commitment  on 
execution,  is  not  liable  for  the  interest  accruing  on  the  debt,  if  he  pay 
the  amount  due  on  the  execution  at  the  time  of  commitment,  before  de- 
parting the  liberties.  Allen  v.  Adams,  15  Vt.  16. 

11.  Judgment  was  rendered  in  the  County  Court  against  a sheriff, 
for  neglect  in  not  paying  money  collected  on  an  execution,  for  the 
amount  of  the  execution  and  fifteen  per  cent  interest  from  the  time  the 
demand  was  made.  This  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  clerk,  in  making  up  the  damages,  was  directed  to  allow  to  the 
plaintiff  fifteen  per  cent,  interest,  from  the  time  of  the  judgment  in  the 
County  Court,  upon  so  much  of  the  damages  there  recovered  as  con- 
sisted of  money  detained  by  the  sheriff,  and  six  per  cent  upon  the  residue. 
Redfield,  J.  dissenting.  Barron  v.  Pettes,  18  Vt  385. 

12.  Where  there  has  been  no  loss  of  principal,  there  can  be  no  re- 
covery of  interest.  Roberts  v.  Warner,  17  Vt.  46. 

13.  Where  the  County  Court  determine  that  a writ  of  audita  querela 
was  brought  for  delay,  they  have  power,  under  the  statute,  to  award  to 
the  defendant  twelve  per  cent  interest  on  his  judgment,  as  damages,  and 
double  costs.  Perry  v.  Ward , 18  Vt.  120. 

14.  Where  the  defendant  had  received  from  the  plaintiff  an  absolute 
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deed  of  certain  land,  and  a bill  of  sale  of  a certain  quantity  of  hay,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  apply  the  proceeds  in  discharge  of  a certain  liability  which  he  had 
assumed  for  the  plaintiff,  and,  instead  of  so  doing,  he  took  possession  of 
the  land  and  hay,  and  used  them  absolutely  as  his  own,  and  compelled 
the  plaintifT  to  discharge,  out  of  other  property,  the  liability  which  he  had 
assumed,  it  was  held,  that  he  was  chargeable  for  the  full  value  of  the 
land  and  hay,  as  on  a sale  to  himself,  and  also  with  interest  on  their 
value,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  the  liability  was  discharged,  which 
he  had  assumed  for  the  plaintiff.  Crane  v.  Thayer , 18  Vt.  162. 

15.  The  interest  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  United  States,  appro* 
priated  by  the  act  of  1836  to  the  common  schools,  is  not  to  be  considered 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  school  fund,  within  the  purview  of  the  pro* 
viao  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  1827,  entitled,  “ An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  common  schools.”  State  v.  Town  of  Jerieho , 12 
Vt.  127. 

See  Damages , 3. 


IV. — Usury. 

1.  In  General. 

2.  Evidence. 

3.  Remedy. 

1.  In  General.  * 

1.  Usury  avoids  a contract  as  well  in  equity  as  at  law.  McDaniels 
v.  Barman , 5 Vt.  279. 

2.  Where  a party  tries  in  equity  to  enforce  a usurious  contract,  the 
usury  may  be  set  up  in  defence.  Ibid. 

3.  Equity  will  not  relieve  a party  applying  from  a usurious  contract, 
without  his  paying  the  sum  actually  due.  Ibid. 

4.  Where  it  is  the  uniform  custom  of  banks  to  take  interest  at  the  rate 
of  a few  cents  more  than  six  per  cent.,  it  is  not  considered  usury  so  as  to 
incur  the  penalties  of  the  statute,  but  such  excess  should  be  deducted  in 
rendering  judgment.  Bank  of  St.  Albans  v.  Scott , 1 Vt.  426 ; Ibid. 
399 ; Ibid.  430. 

5.  A bond  fide  debt  is  not  destroyed  by  being  mingled  with  a usurious ' 
transaction,  or  by  being  made  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  consideration 
of  a usurious  contract.  Edgell  v.  Stanford , 6 Vt  551. 

6.  A promissory  note  containing  usurious  interest  was  executed  while 
the  usury  act  of  1797  was  in  force,  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  1822  that  note  was  given  up,  and  another  taken  for  the  amount, 
without  any  new  agreement  as  to  interest  Held,  that  the  last  note  was 
not  wholly  void,  but  subject  to  apportionment,  on  the  principle  of  the 
former  statute.  Dunbar  v.  Wood  et  al.,  6 Vt.  658. 

7.  If  the  maker  of  a note  tainted  with  usury,  in  consideration  that  the 
holder  should  cancel  the  same,  promises  to  give  a new  note  for  the  sum 
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lawfully  due,  such  promise  will  be  enforced  in  law.  McClure  v.  Wil- 
liams. 7 Vt.  210. 

8.  Letting  sheep  or  cattle  according  to  the  usage  of  fanners  is  not 
usurious,  though  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  the  animals  be  by  contract  on 
the  hirer.  Whipple  v.  Powers , 7 Vt  457. 

9.  Lending  money,  or  deferring  a debt,  and  calling  it  cattle  or  sheep 
to  avoid  the  statute,  is  usurious.  Ibid. 

10.  A contract  made,  bona  fide , in  one  country  to  be  performed  in 
another,  and  stipulating  the  higher  rate  of  interest  of  the  latter,  is  not 
usurious  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  former  country.  Per  Red- 
field,  J.  Peck  v.  Mayo , 14  Vt  33. 

11.  Where  sundry  small  notes  of  trifling  value  are  made  part  con- 
sideration of  another  note  as  a pretext  to  secure  more  than  six  per  cent 
interest  on  the  money  actually  lent,  the  whole  transaction  is  usurious. 
Dyer  v.  Lincoln , 1 1 Vt.  300. 

12.  If  a creditor  agree  to  receive  more  than  legal  interest  for  the  for- 
bearance of  an  antecedent  debt,  and  such  illegal  interest  be  included  in 
an  obligation  given  on  a settlement  of  such  debt,  such  obligation  is  void, 
it  being  for  a loan  of  money,  within  the  statute.  Carlis  v.  McLaughlin , 
1 D.  Chip.  111. 

13.  The  taking  up  of  one  security  and  giving  another  is  not  such  an 
extinguishment  of  the  first  contract  that  the  statute  of  limitations- will 
attach  and  prevent  a recovery  for  usury  where  the  declaration  is  founded 
on  the  first  contract , and  the  usurious  money  is  proved  to  have  been 
paid  upon  the  last  security ; the  whole  is  considered  as  one  entire  con- 
tract Collins  v.  Roberts , Brayton,  235. 

See  Pleadings  and  Evidence,  22. 

2.  Evidence. 

1.  Where  a defence  is  usury,  evidence  of  taking  only  a small  sum 
above  legal  interest  should  be  given  to  the  jury.  It  is  primd  facie  evi- 
dence of  usury,  but  may  be  rebutted.  Bank  of  Burlington  v.  Durkee , 
1 Vt  399. 

2.  In  an  action  against  A,  one  of  three  signers  of  a joint  and  several 
promissory  note,  the  depositions  of  the  other  two  signers  were  taken  to 
prove  usury,  but  before  trial  A died,  and  the  cause  was  discontinued. 
The  note  being  afterwards  presented  to  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
settle  the  claims  against  A,  and  an  appeal  taken  from  their  award, 
held,  that  the  aforesaid  depositions  were  not  admissible  as  evidence. 
Austin  v.  Slade's  Admrs.,  3 Vt.  68. 

3.  Where  usury  is  relied  on  to  avoid  a contract,  it  must  be  fully 
proved.  McDaniels  v.  Bamum , 5 Vt.  279. 

4.  To  a bill  of  foreclosure  of  a mortgage  defendant’s  answer  of  usury 
is  not  evidence  for  him,  unless  plaintiff  asks  for  a disclosure  on  that  sub- 
ject,, but  is  only  equivalent  to  a plea  of  the  statute  of  usury.  Ibid. 

5.  Where  a person  has  assigned  a mortgage  and  notes  payable  to  him- 
self to  raise  money  for  another,  and  on  a bill  to  foreclose  testifies  that 
he  was  agent  for  the  mortgager,  and  that  the  contract  on  which  the 
money  was  advanced  was  usurious,  the  court  will  not  decree  the  notes 
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and  mortgage  to  be  void  on  his  testimony  alone,  when  it  appeared  he 
came  before  the  master  with  a prepared  deposition,  part  of  which  had 
been  written  by  the  defendant,  requesting  him  so  to  testify,  and  when  his 
testimony  is  at  variance  in  some  material  parts  with  the  testimony  of 
another  witness,  although  his  general  character  is  unimpeachable.  Ibid. 

6.  On  a bill  for  foreclosure  the  defence  of  usury  must  be  set  up  by  a 
plea,  and  if  necessary  must  be  proved,  not  by  the  answer,  but  by  evi- 
dence aliunde.  Dyer  v.  Lincoln , 11  Vt.  300. 

7.  If  the  defence  is  to  operate  as  a forfeiture  of  the  debt,  clear  and 
explicit  evidence  must  be  given  to  show  the  usury.  Ibid. 

8.  To  avoid  a note  for  usury,  it  must  be  proved  that  a usurious 
agreement  was  made  between  the  parties,  at  the  time  when  the  money 
for  which  the  note  was  executed  was  lent  Hammond  v.  Smith,  17  Vt. 
231. 

9.  Proof  of  payment  of  usurious  interest  upon  the  note  affords  only 

presumptive  evidence  that  a previous  usurious  agreement  had  been 
made  ; and  the  court,  even  if  they  presume  that  a usurious  agreement 
was  made,  will  not  proceed  further,  and  from  that  fact  presume  that 
such  agreement  was  made  when  the  money  was  lent ; and  that  testi- 
mony alone,  unaccompanied  by  other  circumstances,  will  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury  to  weigh.  Ibid.  , 

10.  In  a suit  in  the  name  of  a common  informer  to  recover  the  pen- 
alty of  the  usury  statute,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  payment  of  money 
or  other  thing  complained  of  as  usurious  was  a voluntary  payment,  and 
made  according  to  a previous  corrupt  agreement.  Steward  v.  Downer , 
8 Vt.  320. 

See  Remedy , 14. 


3.  Remedy. 

1.  The  statute  to  prevent  usury  is  partly  remedial  and  partly  penal ; 
remedial  as  to  the  right  of  the  person  paying  to  recover  back  the  money 
within  one  year,  and  penal  as  to  the  right  of  a stranger,  on  his  neglect, 
to  recover  thereon  as  a forfeiture.  In  the  latter  case  the  clerk  or  magis- 
trate who  signs  the  original  writ  must  make  a minute  of  the  day,  month, 
and  year  when  the  same  was  signed,  in  default  of  which  the  writ  is  void. 
Hvbbell  v.  Gale , 3 Vt.  266. 

2.  A decree  by  the  County  Court  of  the  foreclosure  of  a mortgage  is 
not  such  a payment  as  will  enable  the  mortgager  or  a common  informer 
to  recover  the  excess  of  lawful  interest  included  in  such  decree.  Stew- 
ard v.  Downer , 8 Vt  320. 

3.  The  validity  of  such  decree  cannot  be  again  examined,  and  by  it 
the  usury  is  effectually  purged.  Ibid. 

4.  In  a suit  brought  by  A to  foreclose  a mortgage,  B,  the  defendant, 
objected  that  the  notes  secured  thereby  were  tainted  with  usury,  but,  the 
usurious  excess  being  stricken  out,  permitted  a decree  to  be  taken  against 
him  for  the  sum  actually  due ; Held,  that  B cannot  maintain  an  eject- 
ment against  A,  on  the  ground  that  the  mortgage  was  usurious  and  void. 
Rublee  v.  Chaffee,  8 Vt  111. 

5.  To  a bill  for  foreclosure  of  a mortgage  given  to  secure  a note, 
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defendants  filed  a cross-bill,  reciting,  &c.,  and  charging  that  the  note 
therein  described  was  usurious,  and  also  alleging  sundry  payments,  not 
indorsed  upon  the  note,  and  praying  a discovery  upon  both  points.  The 
defendant  in  said  cross-bill  demurred  to  the  discovery.  Decreed , that 
the  demurrer  must  be  allowed,  unless  the  person  demurring  waives  the 
penalty  and  seeks  only  to  be  relieved  against  the  usurious  contract. 
Shed  v.  Garfield , 5 Vt.  39. 

6.  The  court  will  not  admit  a plea  of  usury  presented  out  of  time, 
without  a waiver  of  the  forfeiture.  Ibid. 

7.  (In  Equity.)  Where  usury  has  been  paid  upon  notes  which  have 
been  subsequently  put  in  suit,  and  judgments  have  been  recovered  upon 
them  and  satisfied  in  full,  which  judgments  still  remain  unre versed,  a 
court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  to  relieve  the  party  making  such  usuri- 
ous payments.  Day  v.  Cummings , 19  Vt.  496. 

8.  (In  Equity.)  Where  the  orator  alleged  in  his  bill  that  a former 
firm,  of  which  he  was  a member,  and  of  which  he  was  now  the  sole 
representative  in  interest,  had  made  payments  to  the  defendant  of  usu- 
rious interest,  upon  notes  which  the  defendant  was  now  seeking  to  enforce 
against  the  firm  by  a suit  at  law,  and  also  alleged  that  he  had  himself 
paid  usurious  interest  upon  a note  given  by  him  to  the  defendant  in  the 
course  of  his  individual  business,  which  note  he  had  subsequently  paid 
in  full,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be  allowed  for  the  payments  so  made, 
and  the  bill  was  not  demurred  to,  nor  objected  to,  in  the  court  below,  on 
the  ground  of  multifariousness,  it  was  held,  that  relief  should  be  afforded 
to  the  orator  for  all  the  payments  so  made,  although,  in  strictness,  it  was 
involving  distinct  matters  in  the  same  bill.  Ibid. 

9.  Where  usury  is  included  in  mortgage  notes,  and  a bill  of  foreclosure 
is  brought,  the  defence,  based  upon  the  usury,  must  be  made  in  that 
suit,  or  the  decree  will  conclude  the  right.  But  if  the  original  contract, 
evidenced  by  the  mortgage  notes,  was  not  usurious,  the  subsequent  pay- 
ment of  usury  upon  it  has  no  legal  connection  with  it ; and  the  amount 
so  paid  may  be  recovered  back  in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received, 
notwithstanding  a decree  of  foreclosure  may  have  been  obtained,  without 
any  allowance  for  the  usury  so  paid.  Grow  v.  Albee,  19  Vt.  540. 

10.  In  an  action  for  money  had  and  received,  brought  to  recover  back 
usurious  interest  alleged  to  have  been  paid  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  de- 
fendant, held,  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover,  although  it 
appeared  that  no  money  had  been  paid  directly  by  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant,  but  that  the  plaintiff  had  executed  to  the  defendant  notes 
which  included  the  usury,  and  had  secured  the  payment  of  the  same  by 
mortgage,  and  subsequently  had  sold  the  mortgaged  premises,  and  al- 
lowed to  the  purchaser,  towards  the  price,  the  amount  of  this  encum- 
brance upon  them,  and  executed  a deed  which  was  not  to  take  effect 
unless  these  notes  were  paid  by  the  purchaser,  and  thereupon  the  pur- 
chaser had  paid  these  notes  to  the  defendant  in  full.  Nelson  v.  Cooley , 
20  Vt.  201. 

11.  Where  the  plaintiff,  in  such  case,  had  executed  to  the  defendant 
one  note  for  9 400,  which  was  the  money  actually  due,  and  had  also 
executed  three  other  notes  for  9 50  each,  which  included  the  usurious 
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interest^  and  were  made  payable  before  the  large  note  became  due,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  three  $ 50  notes  were  paid,  and  were  surrendered 
by  the  defendant  before  the  commencement  of  this  suit ; Held , that  the 
plaintiff  might  recover,  notwithstanding  it  appeared  that  the  note  for  the 
principal,  9400,  was  not  paid  until  after  the  commencement  of  the 
suit.  Ibid. 

12.  Where  A executes  promissory  notes  to  B,  which  include  usurious 
interest,  and  subsequently  contracts  with  C,  for  a valuable  consideration, 
to  pay  those  notes,  qnd  C accordingly  executes  his  own  notes  to  B in 
lieu  of  those  executed  by  A,  and  subsequently  pays  the  notes  thus  exe- 
cuted by  him,  this  will  not  entitle  him  to  sustain  an  action  against  B,  to 
recover  the  excess  of  interest  so  paid  by  him  above  the  legal  rate,  but 
the  action  should  be  brought  in  the  name  of  A.  If  the  notes  of  C are 
merely  substituted  for  those  of  A,  without  the  intervention  of  any  new 
and  distinct  consideration,  they  will  be  usurious,  and  C upon  paying 
them  will  be  entitled  to  recover  from  B the  amount  of  usurious  interest 
Included.  Hazard  v.  Smith,  21  Vt.  123. 

13.  Whether,  in  such  case,  the  notes  of  C were  substituted  for  those 
of  A upon  a full  consideration  received  by  C from  A,  or  without  consid- 
eration and  as  a mere  substitution  of  one  usurious  contract  for  another, 
is  a question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury.  Ibid. 

14.  The  plaintiff  having  agreed  with  the  defendant  for  a loan  of 
money,  with  an  understanding  that  the  interest  was  to  be  after  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  procured  one  A to  execute  with  him  a joint  and  several 
note  for  the  amount.  The  debt  and  interest  at  twenty  per  cent,  were 
afterwards  paid  by  A,  according  to  an  arrangement  with  the  plaintiff, 
the  plaintiff  . having  had  the  sole  use  of  the  money ; all  which  transactions 
were  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  12th  of  November,  1822. 
Held,  1.  That  an  action  of  indebitatus  assumpsit  will 'fie  to  recover  back 
the  usury  so  paid.  2.  That  the  action  was  well  brought  by  the  borrower 
without  joining  the  co-obligor,  his  surety.  3.  That  the  co-obligor  was  a 
competent  witness  for  the  plaintiff.  Davis  v.  Hoy , 2 Aik.  303. 


What  is  a Pouhd? — In  1758  the  House  of  Commons  issued  a commission  to 
adjust  the  standard  of  weight,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  competent  officers  of 
the  Mint,  assisted  by  some  eminent  scientific  men,  the  standard  was  determined,  and 
two  troy  pounds  of  extreme  accuracy  were  produced.  One  of  these  pound-weights 
was  deposited  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1834,  and 
the  other,  until  recently,  has  been  in  private  hands.  This  duplicate  of  the  original 
standard  troy  pound  has  been,  since  the  destruction  of  its  fellow,  the  weight  always 
appealed  to  in  any  commission  for  the  trial  of  weights.  It  was  yesterday  sold  by  auc- 
jtion,  by  Messrs.  Futtick  and  Simpson,  the  well-known  auctioneers  of  Piccadilly, 
I amongst  other  effects  of  the  late  S.  Alchome,  Esq , formerly  King’s  assay-master. 
' The  weight  alluded  to  produced  £ 17,  and  was  understood  to  have  been  purchased  for 
j the  government.  The  hydrostatic  balance,  used  for  the  trial  of  the  standard  in  1758, 
/ with  several  boxes  of  extremely  accurate  weights,  were  withdrawn,  no  bidder  appear- 
ing for  the  same.  The  sale  included  many  curious  MSS.  on  Mint  affairs.  Amongst 
these  was  Crocker’s  Register  Book  of  drawings  for  medals,  certified  under  the  hands 
of  various  officers  of  the  Mint,  and  containing  thirty  autographs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
•old  for  £ 40,  and  will,  with  the  most  interesting  of  the  other  MSS.,  find  its  resting- 
place  in  the  British  Museum.  Lot  178,  a £6  piece  of  George  111.,  dated  1820,  and 
in  very  fine  condition,  sold  for  £ 31.  — English  paper. 
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THE  ADAPTATION  OF  RECENT  INVENTIONS  TO  THE 
PURPOSES  OF  PRACTICAL  BANKING. 

A PRIZE  ESSAY. 

Br  Granville  Sharp,  of  Norwich,  England. 

PART  IV. 

(Concluded  from  page  853,  May  No.) 

Notes  in  Duplicate.  — In  considering  the  subject  of  cutting  notes, 
and  the  amount  of  trouble  caused  thereby  to  banks  of  issue,  in  some 
localities,  the  question  has  arisen,  What  would  be  the  amount  of  incon- 
venience attendant  upon  the  issue  of  paper  in  duplicate,  and  what  would 
be  its  advantage  ? The  additional  trouble  of  printing  would  be  very 
small,  as  they  need  be  no  larger  than  at  present,  and  in  fact,  printed  at 
the  same  time,  and  cut  afterwards,  only  requiring  a completed  margin  ; 
indeed,  the  present  plates  might  merely  be  divided ; the  number  is  at 
present  in  duplicate,  the  date  is  frequently  so,  the  signature  and  counter- 
signature  are  on  different  halves ; in  fact,  they  seem  as  if  intended  to 
be  divided.  An  objection  is,  however,  immediately  raised,  that  the 
- labor  of  “ telling  ” will  be  double  too.  This,  however,  may  perhaps  be 
overruled  and  be  found  to  possess  an  advantage.  No  cashier  thinks  of 
issuing  notes  without  telling  them  twice,  and  that  at  opposite  corners, 
thinking  it  possible  that  an  adhering  note  may  be  twice  passed  in  the 
same  position , and  so  it  may,  and  occasionally  thrice ; if,  however,  the 
cashier  has  to  pay  £ 60  out  of  & £ 100  parcel  of  notes,  he  would  usual* 
ly  be  content  with  counting  the  £ 60  onee,  leaving  them  to  be  checked 
by  the  customer,  and  having  counted  eight  remaining  notes  confidently 
replaces  them  in  the  drawer. 

Supposing  the  pile  of  notes  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  placed  in  two  sep*» 
rate  divisions  in  the  cash  drawer,  a check  being  presented,  and  tthe  notes 
counted  once  from  each  pile,  a comparison  of  the  number  at  the  top  of 
the  piles  would  be  an  equal  security  with  the  transaction  just  described, 
with  this  additional  advantage,  that  a note  may  be  more  easily  passed 
twice  in  the  same,  than  twice  in  separate  parcels ; the  smallness  of  the 
notes  would,  of  course,  be  inconvenient  at  first,  but  the  plan  which 
might  be  adopted  of  throwing  them  up  separately  with  the  thumb  from 
the  counter  into  the  hand,  by  which  the  light  is  seen  through  them,  in  a 
measure,  and  by  which  a more  extended  contact  with  the  paper  is  ob- 
tained, would  be  soon  more  speedily  performed  than  the  ordinary  move- 
ment of  holding  the  parcel  with  the  left  hand,  and  raising  the  corners 
with  the  right.  The  principal  objection  to  this  mode  would  be  in  the 
necessity  it  would  involve  for  the  comparison  of  notes  received  at  the 
counter ; this  might  not  be  very  great,  it  being  insisted  on  that  the  halves 
be  presented  in  corresponding  order,  they  might  be  set  aside  until  a leis- 
ure moment,  when,  with  each  hand,  the  separate  halves  might  be  turned 
over,  and  would  then  be  fit  for  reissue. 

New  Inventions  in  the  Construction  of  Locks  and  Safes.  — The 
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recent  **  lock  controversy  ” has  much  increased  the  public  interest  in 
this  subject,  and  some  may  perhaps  expect  that  much  will  be  said  in' 
reference  thereto;  but  it  is  conceived  that  the  abundant  information 
already  elicited  by  that  interest  from  abler  writers  on  this  subject,  ren- 
ders any  further  disquisition  thereupon  unnecessary.  It  will  be  right, 
however,  to  allude  to  some  of  the  locks  which  seem  to  occupy  a prom- 
inent position,  either  from  their  superiority  of  construction,  or  novelty 
of  design. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mechanical  spirit  which  has  recently 
been  awakened  may  be  productive  of  still  greater  efforts  in  the  improve- 
ment of  this  important  piece  of  mechanism  for  protecting  property. 
Lock-picking  will  henceforth  be  more  fully  contemplated  and  provided 
against,  in  connection  with  lock-making.  For  this  we  may  thank  our 
brethren  in  America.  And  perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  the  picking  of 
the  Bramah  lock  has  been  accomplished  at  so  opportune  a moment  by 
Mr.  Hobbs,  through  whose  courtesy  some  light  has  be.en  thrown  upon 
this  mystery,  in  the  lectures  at  the  Banking  Institute  and  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  lock  was  opened  are  well  known. 

It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  opemtor  sixteen  days,  who  made  use  of  a 
fixed  apparatus,  screwed  to  the  wood-work  in  which  the  lock  was  in- 
closed, together  with  the  assistance  of  a reflector,  a trunk  of  tools,  and 
four  or  five  other  instruments  made  for  the  purpose,  having  been  allowed  . 
six  or  seven  weeks  previously  to  take  wax  impressions  of  the  key  hole. 
The  only  legitimate  way  for  Messrs.  Bramah  to  obtain  “ satisfaction  ” 
from  Mr.  Hobbs,  will  be  to  pick  his  lock,  U.  S.  A.  No.  298,  capable  of 
1,307,654,358,000  permutations.  For  a time,  Mr.  Hobbs’s  locks  (apart 
from  their  expense)  will  stand  preeminent ; considering  that  the  lock 
picked  was  fifty  years  old,  should  a second  challenge  upon  similar 
terms,  in  reference  to  a modern  lock,  be  declined  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  the 
case  will  then  appear  materially  altered.  Mr.  Hobbs  will,  of  course,  be 
willing  to  offer  similar  facilities  for  opening  his  prize  locks,  and  if  Messrs. 
Bramah  cannot  accomplish  this  within  sixteen  days,  it  may  be  probable 
that  they  cannot  accomplish  it  at  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
' trinciple  of  Mr.  Hobbs’s  locks  is  most  excellent,  and  their  execution  is 
lighly  creditable  to  America,  whose  locks  at  present  stand  A 1.  It  will 
>e  remembered,  however,  that  his  best  lock  is  £ 50,  whilst  Chubb’s  best 
ock,  with  thirty  tumblers,  is  only  £ 15. 

Some  good  must  certainly  result  from  this  “ controversy,”  and  prob- 
ably the  credit  of  the  Bramah  principle  and  execution  will  in  no  way 
suffer,  but  eventually  be  advanced,  by  those  improvements  which  will  be 
consequent  upon  the  fact  of  a highly  accomplished  American  artist  hav- 
ing succeeded,  after  an  arduous  struggle,  in  opening  them,  the  facilities 
afforded  him  being  such  as  no  thief  could  ever  possess,  even  if  he  had 
the  necessary  ability. 

The  case,  however,  has  been  one  of  no  ordinary  picking,  and  we  are 
much  indebted  to  the  perseverance  and  ability  of  Mr.  Hobbs  for  the 
stimulus  which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  given  te  lock  manufacture  in 
this  country. 

▼ol.  i.  64 
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The  Messrs.  Bramah  will,  of  course,  improve  their  lock,  and  increase 
its  present  high  reputation.  Indeed,  the  position  of  the  vanquished  in 
such  a struggle  is  far  from  discreditable. 

Whilst  all  locks  should  be  distinguished  by  security,  strength,  sim- 
plicity, and  durability,  a very  large  proportion  are  not  intended,  and 
need  not  to  be  constructed  with  a view  to  resist  actual  violence.  This 
class  is  useful  in  the  prevention  of  petty  fraud  and  prying  curiosity,  and 
is  applicable  to  all  those  cases  where  the  certainty  of  detection  would 
deter  from  robbery.  For  the  security  of  valuable  treasure,  another 
character  of  lock  should  be  employed  ; one  calculated  not  only  to  resist 
the  secret  attempts  at  tampering,  but  also  the  desperate  application  of 
main  force.  The  discovery  by  the  metropolitan  police,  in  the  early  part 
of  1845,  of  the  burglar’s  instrument  called  the  “ jack  in  the  box,”  may 
Well  shake  our  confidence  in  the  apparent  security  of  an  iron  strong- 
room door.  This  instrument  is  so  small  in  compass,  that  it  might  be 
easily  carried  about  the  person,  and  yet  it  has  the  power  of  lifting  three 
tons’  weight.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  power  of  the  screw  ; a turned 
iron  being  inserted  in  the  key-hole,  a purchase  is  then  gained  upon  the 
surface  of  the  door,  and  either  the  lock  or  a portion  of  the  door  itself  is 
tom  away.  Another  plan  occasionally  adopted  for  opening  safes  is 
by  the  insertion  into  the  keyhole  of  a burglar’s  “ brace  ” ; this  instru^ 
ment  is  then  forced  round,  the  lock  is  by  this  means  entirely  destroyed, 
and  then  the  bolt  is  readily  shot  back  by  some  instrument,  or  sometimes 
by  gunpowder.  In  some  cases  the  “ stub  ” which  holds  the  bolt  when 
it  is  thrown  has  been  drilled  out  (its  position  being  generally  known) ; 
the  bolt  is  thus  at  liberty.  In  other  cases,  burglars  have  avoided  the 
door  altogether,  and  obtained  an  entrance  to  the  strong  room  by  excava- 
tion. Time,  therefore,  being  granted,  it  is  possible  for  men  to  get  through 
almost  any  thing ; therefore,  in  addition  to  locks,  and  bars,  and  bolts,  and 
doors,  it  is  essential  that  some  one  or  more  individuals  should  be  day 
and  night  on  the  premises,  wherein  property  to  a large  amount  is  kept 
A secure  room  should  be  arranged,  as  near  the  safe  as  may  be,  where- 
in some  one  should  sleep,  with  closed  and  fastened  doors ; fire-arms 
forming  part  of  its  furniture.  The  room  also  should  be  so  constructed, 
that  the  shutting  of  the  door  may  not  impede  the  ready  perception 
of  the  slightest  noise ; a person  in  such  a case  cannot  be  suddenly 
surprised  by  any  one  concealed  within  the  building,  but  would  have 
time  for  thought  and  preparation  should  he  be  disturbed.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  arrangement,  of  course  the  strongest  available  defence  in 
stone  and  iron  should  be  used ; but  it  is  evident,  for  the  protection  of 
valuable  property,  they  alone  are  insufficient.  A useful  addition  to  the 
safe  door-locks  will  be  found  in  the  sliding  rod,  occasionally  adopted, 
which  may  be  lowered  from  the  room  above  through  the  safe  door. 

Some  delicate  machinery  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
alarms,  which  are  frequently  attached  to  doors  and  windows,  bank  safes, 
and  even  locks.  It  has,  however,  been  found,  that  the  trouble  of  nightly 
adjusting  all  these  instruments,  together  with  the  attention  necessary  to 
insure  their  action,  £nd  the  annoyance  caused  sometimes  by  false 
alarms,  form  a serious  objection  to  their  use,  and  it  is  thought  that,  if  a 
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safe  is  sufficiently  secured,  no  successful  effort  could  be  made  to  enter 
it  without  the  person  sleeping  nesfr  it  being  aroused,  especially  if  aided 
by  a little  dog. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  in  this  place  the  peculiar  suitability  of  the 
locks  constructed  by  Mr.  Marr  for  all  safe  doors ; these  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  cannot  be  affected  by  the  burglar’s  brace,  and  no  one 
can  open  them,  even  if  intrusted  with  the  keys,  without  being  instructed 
as  to  the  secret  of  doing  so.  In  Mr.  Marr’s  arrangement,  two  locks  are 
contained  ; one  is  placed  behind  the  other;  the  hinder  one  serves  to 
lock  the  bolt,  it  having  been  thrown  by  the  handle.  The  outer  lock, 
with  a second  key,  then  throws  a strong  hardened  steel  plate  over  the 
keyhole.  This  is  far  preferable  to  the  ordinary  brass  escutcheon  locks. 
The  keyholes  are  placed  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  thus  making 
the  introduction  of  picklocks  impossible ; and  the  outer  keyhole  of  the 
door  is  at  right  angles  with  the  outer  lock.  The  keys  are  small,  thus 
preventing  the  facility  afforded  by  large  keyholes  for  the  use  of  force 
or  cunning.  Mr.  Marr  has  very  wisely  abstained  from  advertising  the 
principle  of  his  lock,  thinking,  the  less  that  is  publicly  known  of  it  the 
better.  In  the  construction  of  safe  doors,  Mr.  Marr  protects  his  locks 
from  being  drilled  by  riveting  a number  of  old  files  on  the  back  of  the 
£oot,  thus  gaining  additional  strength. 

Mr.  Hobbs  has  not  had  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  earning 
200  guineas  in  sixteen  days,  by  exercising  his  talents  upon  the  locks  of 
Chubb  & Son.  A lock,  however,  bearing  their  name,  has  been  picked 
by  him  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Gal- 
loway, and  other  engineers.  Messrs.  Chubb  affirm  that  this  was  an  old 
lock  of  their  father’s,  made  under  a former  patent,  without  the  modem 
improvements.  One  particular  feature  in  the  Chubb  lock  is  the  “ de- 
tector.” This  consists  of  a simple  arrangement  which  is  brought  into 
action  when  either  of  the  “ tumblers  ” is  overfilled  by  a false  key  or 
picklock ; when  this  is  done,  the  true  key  will  not  unlock  it  until  it  has 
been  released.  This  is  done  by  “ reversing  the  key.”  This  detector 
system,  which  is  adopted  in  many  locks,  may  be  useful  for  the  dis- 
covery of  fraud,  but  the  ready  manner  of  releasing  the  detector  appears 
decidedly  objectionable,  as,  on  attempting  to  unlock  the  door  by  the  prop- 
er key, 'the  hinderance  would  probably  be  thought  to  be  accidental,  or 
arising  from  some  misplacement,  and  in  ft  moment,  without  reflection, 
the  key  would  very  probably  be  reversed,  and  the  idea  never  occur  that 
the  detector  had  been  thrown  at  all.  This  principle  of  reversing  the 
ordinary  key,  in  order  to  reinstate  the  detector,  appears  to  be  adopted  in 
all  the  detector  locks,  and  its  extreme  readiness  appears  a great  ob- 
jection. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  Chubb  locks  at  the  Westminster  Bridewell, 
where  1,100  locks  are  fixed,  forming  one  series,  is  far  superior,  when, 
in  case  of  any  surreptitious  attempt  being  made  to  open  a lock,  and  the 
detector  being  thrown,  the  governor  alone  has  the  power,  with  his  key, 
to  replace  the  lock  in  its  original  state. 

The  detector  arrangement,  although  possessing  some  advantages,  is 
Qot  without  its  evils,  especially  in  locks  where  the  detector  is  liable  to  be 
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thrown  by  the  tumbler  being  very  slightly  overlifted , as  in  this  case ; the 
pressure  of  the  detector,  commencing  almost  immediately  upon  the 
tumbler  being  raised  to  its  proper  elevation  for  allowing  the  bolt  to  pass, 
may  indicate  to  the  lock-picker  the  character  of  instrument  to  be  used  ; 
and  in  such  locks,  when  by  long  use  the  tumbler-springs  are  consider- 
ably weakened,  the  detector  may  be  sometimes  started  by  a sharp  move- 
ment of  the  proper  key.  Where  there  exists  the  remotest  possibility  of 
this  occurring,  the  detector  were  far  better  absent,  as  the  discovery  of  a 
detector  being  thrown  is  one  of  great  importance  ; this  danger  will  be 
obviated  by  placing  the  detector  some  distance  above  the  ordinary  range 
of  the  tumblers,  and  although  not  so  much  skill  may  be  required  for  its 
manufacture,  yet  the  lock  exhibited  by  Tann  & Sons,  which  requires 
that  the  tumbler  should  be  raised  considerably  beyond  its  proper  height 
in  order  to  throw  the  detector,  may  be,  for  that  reason,  the  more  really 
useful  lock.  It  seems  that  detectors  generally  should  neither  be  too 
readily  thrown,  nor  too  readily  adjusted. 

Guarded  Tumbler  Locks.  — Messrs.  Tann  & Sons’  locks  are  also 
provided  with  a “ flange,”  or  “ guard,”  affixed  at  right  angles  to  the 
edge  of  one  or  more  of  the  “ tumblers,”  thereby  covering  and  entirely 
protecting  the  edge  of  the  “ tumbler  ” above  it  from  the  action  of  a 
“ pick,”  and  supposing  all  the  “ tumblers  ” but  this  one  to  be  success* 
fully  raised,  the  bolt  could  ndt  be  moved. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  keys  should  be  made  as  small  as  possible,  con- 
sistently with  the  power  required,  that  they  may  be  conveniently  carried 
in  the  pocket ; and  these  locks  are  distinguished  in  this  particular,  the 
heavy  bolts  being  first  shot  by  a handle  in  the  door. 

Where  the  workmanship  of  locks  is  very  fine,  small  keys  can  be 
made  to  shoot  large  bolts,  as  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  lock  ex- 
hibited by  M.  Grangoir,  2 inches  thick,  10  inches  long,  and  6 inches 
deep,  having  a bolt  1$  inch  by  1£  inch  ; this  bolt  is  shot  out  two  inches 
at  two  revolutions  of  the  key,  the  key  being  only  1 inch  long  and  £ inch 
thick,  the  handle  ring  $ inch  diameter,  and  the  stub  of  the  key  is  only 
fa  of  an  inch  long ; the  whole  being  no  longer  than  a small  watch-key. 

The  lock  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barron  & Son,  with  eleven  tumblers, 
appears  to  correspond  very  materially  in  principle  with  those  by  .Messrs. 
Chubb  ; the  original  patent  being,  however,  for  a lock  with  two  tumblers 
moving  in  a racked  bolt,  these  tumblers  are  placed  in  different  radii,  and 
the  key  “ bitted  ” accordingly.  In  both  cases,  the  bolt  is  released  by  the 
raising  of  tumblers  to  a certain  height.  The  detector  is  also  regulated 
by  the  proper  key,  when  it  has  been  thrown. 

The  detectors  of  the  locks  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gibbons  are  upon  the 
same  principle.  Those  made  by  Mr.  Woolverson  are  distinguished  by 
the  delicate  poising  of  the  detector,  by  which  it  is  rendered  very  sus- 
ceptible. 

An  apparently  superior  method  of  “ detection  ” is  afforded  in  the  lock 
constructed  by  Mr.  Huffer.  If  a false  key  is  inserted,  it  is  immediately 
secured  by  a revolving  wheel  immediately  behind  the  face  of  the  lock, 
closing  the  keyhole  entirely  ; the  lock  is  provided  with  a second  keyhole, 
naving  a series  of  “ sliders,”  which  are  operated  upon  by  the  true  key 
to  release  the  false  one. 
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In  this  lock,  and  also  in  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Foster,  there  is  a curi- 
ous arrangement  for  “protection”  as  well  as  “detection,”  for,  on  at* 
tempting  to  tamper  with  them,  lancets  are  shot  from  the  sides  of  the 
keyhole,  calculated  to  inflict  considerable  injury  on  the  hand  that  would 
invade  it. 

Mr.  Cotterill’s  locks  are  made  very  scientifically,  being,  in  fact,  fitted 
to  the  keys,  which  are  all  cut  unlike  one  another.  The  key-cutting  ma- 
chine, Mr.  Cotterill  asserts,  is  constructed  on  a scale  of  a million  to  the 
inch,  two  keys  only  being  cut  whilst  the  machine  is  in  one  position.  If 
the  locks  are  made  upon  a scale  equally  exact,  it  would  appear  that  the 
alteration  in  the  size  of  the  keys  from  variation  of  the  weather  (/)  must 
inconveniently  affect  their  action,  and  that  a key  which,  at  a temperature 
of  40  degrees,  would  pass  the  lock,  would,  if  raised  to  70,  throw  the  de- 
tector, which  is  “ easily  ” released  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  very  desir- 
able that  keys  should  be  varied  in  size,  although  the  value  of  the  differ- 
ence does  not  consist  in  its  minuteness. 

Mr.  Cotterill  has  some  very  high  testimonials  from  practical  engineers, 
and  machinists,  in  reference  to  the  general  construction  of  his  locks ; 
and  from  the  indentation  in  the  key  being  so  varied  in  depth  and  in- 
clination, it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  take  an  accurate  impression. 

The  locks  exhibited  by  Mr.  Taylor,  called  “ Improved  Balance  Detec- 
tor Lever  Locks,”  have  no  detector,  although  called  by  the  name  (and 
perhaps  they  are  as  well  without).  The  tumblers  are  capable  of  varia- 
tion, by  which  a great  many  “ changes  may  be  rung,”  amounting  in  one 
lock,  it  is  said,  to  two  million.  The  permutation  principle,  however,  is 
not  contained  in  the  key. 

Messrs.  Gray  & Son’s  may  also  be  called  a “ permutating  ” lock,  the 
construction  admitting  of  infinite  variations ; in  the  specimen  exhibited, 
to  which  the  prize  medal  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  was 
awarded  in  1850,  there  are  two  bolts,  each  operated  upon  by  a different 
set  of  “ players  ” ; the  lock  has  four  players  for  one  bolt,  and  three  for 
the  other;  and  the  distinct  positions  in  which  these  players  may  be 
placed,  by  fine  workmanship,  is  said  to  be  30  for  each  player ; and  the 
committee  of  the  Society  report  that,  allowing  30  distinct  positions  for 
each  player,  the  number  of  different  locks  which  might  be  constructed 
would  be  upwards  of  22,540,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,  thus  afford- 
ing security  against  false  keys ; these  locks  have  at  present  only  been 
made  for  bank-safes,  in  which  case  the  size  is  generally  about  20  inches 
square.  A twelve-lever  lock  of  this  description  would  cost  £ 7 10$. 

Mr.  Parke’s  beautiful  padlock  is  a modification  of  the  Bramah  slider 
lock. 

The  Lever  Bolt  Safety  Lock,  exhibited  by  Windle  and  Blyth,  is  very 
peculiar ; in  addition  to  racked  tumblers,  it  has  a set  of  “ lever  bolt 
guards.”  The  key  is  in  two  connected  pieces ; the  “ nose  end  ” is  pro- 
vided with  a “ bit  ” on  one  side,  and  the  handle  part  with  a “ bit  ” on 
the  other  side ; the  key,  being  placed  in  the  keyhole,  on  being  partly 
turned,  assumes  a different  shape,  and  in  this  condition,  by  one  bit, 
withdraws  the  “ bolt-guards,”  whilst  the  other  shoots  the  bolt  itself. 

A peculiar  principle  is  also  observable  in  the  key  of  the  lock  manu- 
84* 
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factored  by  Bryden  & Sons,  which  extends  outwards  after  it  is  inserted 
in  the  keyhole,  operating  upon  distant  “ players.”  Ail  essential  part 
of  the  key  is  also  made  removable  at  pleasure,  without  which  the  key 
is  useless. 

The  elaborate  keyholes  observed  in  some  of  the  old  locks  are  abac* 
doned  in  those  of  modern  date ; and  thus,  the  form  of  the  key  being 
more  simple,  its  imitation  is  perhaps  facilitated,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
lock  is  more  readily  examined  by  a reflector.  A beautifully  worked 
specimen  of  a key  and  keyhole  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Raab ; and  this 
may  possibly  suggest  the  idea  of  greater  precaution  against  the  imitation 
of  keys,  — their  possession  for  a time  by  a good  workman  being  all 
that  is  required  for  a fac-simile  to  be  produced.  Such  a key  as  that 
above  referred  to  would,  however,  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  copy. 

Where  it  is  not  required  that  doors  should  be  locked  from  both  sides, 
there  is  little  advantage  in  having  a keyhole  through ; this  only  causing 
the  lock  to  get  sooner  dirty,  by  the  constant  current  of  air  carrying  dust 
into  it.  The  tampering  with  a key  with  burglars’  nippers,  on  the  out- 
side of  a door,  is  prevented  by  the  44  safety  key,”  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Hanley,  the  end  or  point  of  which  is  made  to  turn  upon  a pin,  so  that 
the  44  nippers  ” are  useless. 

Messrs.  W.  &.  J.  Lea  have  invented  some  very  useful  little  key-rests, 
consisting  of  a brass  bracket,  about  an  inch  square,  to  which  are  attached 
two  pliant  pieces  of  steel,  curved  to  receive  the  barrel  of  the  key  ; these 
may  be  screwed  up  in  a cabinet  or  closet,  one  under  the  other,  and  keys 
fixed  and  removed  in  a moment,  thus  admitting  of  more  compact  ar- 
rangement than  the  ordinary  hooks  ; prices,  according  to  size,  4s.  6 d.  to 
9s.  per  dozen. 

The  splendid  lock  exhibited  by  Mr.  Downes  must  not  be  overlooked  ; 
its  mechanism  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  for  strength  and  security  is 
very  valuable.  It  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the  door,  shooting 
three  bolts  from  each  side ; these  twelve  bolts  are  secured  by  44  rising 
bolts,”  worked  by  spiral  springs ; the  44  rising  bolts  ” also  secure  four 
44  fly  bolts,”  which  are  confined  by  two  elliptic  springs ; the  key  is  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  and,  by  means  of  a number  of  44  secret  wards,”  forces 
the  44  fly  bolts  ” from  their  fastenings,  at  the  same  time  working  an  ec- 
centric lever  wheel,  by  which  the  twelve  bolts  are  thrown.  The  key 
cannot  be  withdrawn  until  the  lock  is  fastened.  A lock  on  this  principle 
might  be  also  made  for  bank  outside  doors,  shooting  two  long  bolts,  one 
up  and  one  down.  For  a door  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  seven  high, 
the  price  would  be  £ 18  or  £ 20. 

As  a specimen  of  foreign  manufacture,  the  lock  exhibited  by  M.  Berg- 
strom is  worthy  of  attention,  and  although  of  rough  exterior,  on  being 
opened,  the  interior  work  is  found  to  be  extremely  good.  It  has  eight 
tumblers,  and  is  without  detector ; price  £ 3. 

Letter  Locks.  — The  principle  of  these  locks  is  very  fully  carried 
out  on  the  Continent ; most  of  their  iron  safes  being  fitted  with  them. 
In  some  of  these,  several  alphabets  are  used,  and  by  this  means  an 
almost  endless  44  permutation  ” is  obtained.  These  locks,  when  of  & 
common  description,  are  any  thing  but  safe.  From  reposing  confidence 
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m the  secret  of  the  lock,  less  care  is  naturally  taken  of  the  key,  which 
being  improperly  obtained,  the  lock  may  not  unfrequently  be  opened  by 
attaching  a weight  to  one  side  of  the  key,  and  severally  turning  round  the 
rings  until  their  correct  position  is  discovered.  The  Continental  locks, 
however,  are  of  most  excellent  construction,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
if,  in  haste,  a person  after  having  locked  the  door  should  forget  to  dis- 
connect  the  letters  of  the  secret  word,  the  44  sesame  ” may  be  dis- 
covered. 

This  subject  must  not  be  concluded  without  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment and  .admiration  at  the  exceedingly  curious  principle  adopted  in  the 
locks  of  Mr.  Hobbs’s  invention,  manufactured  by  Day  & Newell,  and 
those  of  Mr.  G.  Shmedlier,  of  Vienna ; here  the  44  permutations  ” are 
not  caused  by  any  variations  in  the  construction  of  the  locks,  but  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  key.  It  is  pretty  well  known,  that  the 
part  of  the  key  corresponding  with  that  which,  in  other  keys,  is  usually 
termed  the  bit,  is  in  these  keys  formed  of  a number  of  flat  rings  of  iron 
of  various  sizes,  — the  relative  position  of  these  rings  can  easily  be 
altered,  by  removing  the  end  of  the  key.  In  the  process  of  locking,  the 
key  forms  the  lock  according  to  its  own  shape,  and  then  no  other  key 
will  open  it.  The  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  not  easily 
understood,  much  less  easily  described  ; a set  of  steel  bars  or  plates  is 
operated  upon  by  the  rings,  which,  in  the  passage  of  the  key,  are  thrown 
into  certain  corresponding  positions.  The  key  may  be  varied  almost  in- 
finitely, and  a fac-simile  lock  will  be  produced. 

Safes.  — For  the  purpose  of  awakening  attention  to  the  importance 
of  locks  and  safes,  it  mav  be  suitable  here  to  quote  a passage  from  the 
Bankers'  Magazine  for  April,  1845  : — 

u In  a country  where  a large  class  subsist  by  robbery,  and  where  the  means  of  effect- 
ing it  securely  is  the  constant  study  of  skilful  and  ingenious  thieves,  the  only  means 
of  baffling  them,  and  of  protecting  the  ordinary  depositories  of  valuables  from  their 
felonious  attacks,  are  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  greatest  mechanical  skill  with  respect  to 
locks  and  fastenings,  and  to  exercise  unceasing  care  and  vigilance.  The  bank  rob- 
beries during  late  years  show  that  they  have  been  planned  with  extraordinary  saga- 
city, and  have  been  effected  with  a degree  of  skill  which  proves  that  they  are  not 
undertaken  by  ordinary  thieves.  The  large  amount  of  money  which  the  housebreak- 
ers are  confident  of  obtaining,  in  the  case  of  a successful  burglary  at  a bank,  induces 
them  to  act  with  a degree  of  skill  and  caution  proportionate  to  the  expected  booty,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rob  a bank  is  seldom  heard  of ; 
when  “ a set”  is  made  at  a bank,  every  information  is,  in  the  first  place,  sought  for  by 
the  burglars,  of  the  means  of  security  adopted,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  many 
weeks,  and  even  months,  have  been  occupied  in  this  manner.  Attempts  are  made  to 
tamper  with  the  servants,  and  an  acquaintance  is  formed,  if  possible,  with  some  of  the 
female  domestics.  If,  upon  inquiry,  it  is  found  that  the  means  of  security  are  so  nu- 
merous and  inviolable  as  to  give  no  chance  of  success,  the  matter  is  quietly  dropped; 
but  if  any  opportunity  presents  itself,  no  time  is  deemed  too  long  to  wait  for  the  proper 
moment  when  the  bank  may  be  entered,  the  misnamed  sa/e,  or  strong  room , be  opened, 
and  a clean  sweep  made  of  all  the  convertible  securities  and  money  it  may  contain.” 

The  discoveries  in  chemistry  have  done  much  to  promote  security 
from  fire ; and  the  sides  of  safes,  when  constructed  with  highly  non- 
conducting chemical  preparations,  are  capable  of  withstanding  a great 
amount  of  heat  for  considerable  periods.  Many  persons  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  amazing  thickness  of  the  safe  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lead- 
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beater.  This  thickness  of  nearly  12  inches  is  not  generally  necessary, 
and  is  intended  for  cases  where,  for  convenience,  it  may  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a warehouse  containing  large  quantities  of  inflammable 
matter ; the  sides  are  filled  with  non-conductors.  A safe,  similar  to  that 
exhibited,  affording  6 cubic  feet  of  clear  space  inside,  viz.  36  inches 
high,  24  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  deep,  would  be  £ 100.  Mr  Lead- 
beater  would,  however,  furnish  a safe  3 inches  thick  at  all  parts  for  £ 75. 
He  has  supplied  several  banks  with  safes  of  this  description,  including 
London  and  County  Bank,  Royal  British  Bank,  Messrs.  Walter,  Haver- 
fordwest, Mr.  Adams,  Ware,  dtc. 

No  one  should  purchase  a fire-proof  safe  without  first  reading  the 
interesting  pamphlet  of  fire-proof  statistical  detail,  published  by  Messrs. 
Milner  & Son,  safe- manufacturers',  with  full  particulars  of  their  patent 
principle,  which  is  founded  upon  the  use  of  chemical  non-conductors, 
together  with  the  use  of  water,  which,  in  case  of  fire,  by  its  gradual  con- 
version into  vapor,  has  a powerful  influence  in  resisting  heat.  The  cost 
of  an  outside  size  banker's  safe,  6 feet  square,  and  8 feet  deep,  would 
be  £ 200. 

The  patent  fire-proof  strong  room  of  wrought-iron  is  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  This  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Marr,  whose  peculiar 
success  in  the  construction  of  his  locks  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
This  room,  or  safe,  is  6 feet  cube,  and  the  sides,  4 inches  thick,  are 
made  upon  chemical  principles  of  resistance. 

Mr.  Marr’s  workmanship  is  distinguished  by  stability  and  care  in  its 
execution,  and  his  safes  are  used  by  some  of  the  first  bankers  in  the 
country.  One  of  these  was  taken  red-hot  from  the  ruins  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  in  1838,  when  the  documents  contained  were  found  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation. 

Foreign  Safes. — The  fire-proof  safe  of  Mr.  Kolesch,  from  Stettin, 
is  singular  in  appearance,  no  keyholes  being  visible,  and  the  locks  are 
so  arranged  that  they  cannot  be  opened,  with  the  right  key,  by  any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  secret.  These  secrets  appear  generally  objec- 
tionable, on  the  ground  that  great  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  them, 
whilst  all  the  while,  perhaps,  their  existence  is  known  and  understood, 
although  the  party  interested  may  not  be  aware  of  it.  The  price  of  this 
safe  is  £ 82  10s. 

A beautiful  iron  safe  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Arnheim,  from  Berlin  ; this 
is  especially  adapted  for  a money  safe,  on  account  of  its  great  strength. 
It  is  fitted  up  with  iron  drawers. 

The  splendidly  burnished  safe  by  Sommermeyer  & Co.  is  very  at- 
tractive and  finely  executed,  as  are  also  those  of  M.  Verstaen  and  M. 
Paublan,  from  Paris.  In  these  the  fire-proofing  consists  in  the  side  being 
constructed  of  double  iron  with  wood  between ; this,  as  a slow  conductor, 
is  very  well,  although  not  equal  to  the  chemical  combinations  in  Eng- 
lish safes.  The  price  of  the  two  safes  exhibited  by  M.  Verstaen  is 
£ 80  and  £ 140. 

Wilder's  Patent  Salamander  Safes  seem  to  possess  an  equal  notoriety 
in  America  with  Milner’s  safes  here.  A very  long  list  of  testimonials  is 
presented  in  their  favor,  and  on  many  occasions  they  have  been  sub- 
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jected  to  severe  fiery  tests.  The  price  of  the  small  specimen  exhibited 

is  £ 40. 

Locks,  and  especially  cafes,  being  considered  as  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant articles  in  the  Exhibition  connected  with  banking,  will,  it  is 
thought,  justify  their  having  been  thus  somewhat  lengthily  discussed  ; it 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  “safes”  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
as  a whole , are  distinguished  rather  by  ornament  and  beautiful  workman- 
ship than  by  stability  and  practical  utility  for  banking  purposes ; they 
are  too  small  and  they  are  too  handsome,  and,  as  a consequence,  they 
are  (proportioned  to  the  accommodation  afforded)  far  too  costly. 

Chemical  compounds,  which  are  prepared  with  great  labor  and  ex- 
pense, are  extremely  valuable  for  safes,  when  these  safes  are  liable  to  be 
exposed  to  fire ; but  when  the  property  to  be  secured  is  so  valuable  as 
in  banks,  it  may  be  desirable  to  incur  some  slight  inconvenience  to 
place  it  in  a position  which  is  in-itself  fire-proof.  It  is  therefore  sug- 
gested, that  bankers’  safes,  especially  money  safes,  should  always  be 
under  ground.  If  this  cannot  be  arranged,  then  they  should  have  fire- 
proof floors  above  and  under  them,  and  be  so  placed  that  a passage  or 
space  should  run  round  or  about  them,  and  that  no  wooden  fittings  or  fur- 
niture occupy  the  intermediate  space.  The  safe  wall  should,  of  course, 
be  constructed  of  stone  and  iron.  The  next  wall  to  it  might  be  built  of 
hollow  bricks,  or  these  hollow  bricks  filled  with  sand.  A safe  by  this 
means  must  be  entirely  fire-proof,  and,  if  arranged  at  the  time  of  build- 
ing, might  be  but  a slight  expense.  In  case  such  a room  was  proposed 
to  be  built,  as  an  addition  to  a bank,  the  floors  being  already  made,  a 
security  from  fire  might  be  obtained  by  adopting  Mr.  Macbay’s  inven- 
tion. This  consists  of  “ fusible  heads  ” attached  to  the  ends  of  pipes 
leading  from  a cistern  of  water,  or  a constantly  charged  main  ; the  pipe 
is  made  to  terminate  in  several  of  these  sealed  “ fusible  heads  ” which 
may  be  placed  in  any  desired  position.  In  case  of  fire,  if  the  heat  is 
raised  to  a certain  height,  these  heads  are  fused,  and  the  water  immedi- 
ately gains  vent  and  deluges  the  surrounding  parts.  If  for  the  mere 
security  of  hooks , the  stone  walls  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  brick 
used,  as  it  seems  hardly  necessary  that  a book-safe  should  be  made 
specially  thief-proof.  The  strong  room  just  described  will  be  principally 
suitable  for  those  books  of  a valuable  character  which  have  been  filled. 
These  must  he  kept  dry , which  is  not  easy  in  the  case  of  papers  confined 
for  years  under  ground,  except  by  constant  fires ; and  although  Mr. 
Clifford’s  valuable  invention  for  restoring  books  and  papers  may  do 
much,  it  is  a better  plan  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  its  use.  Although 
the  “strong”  room  mentioned  above  may  be  deemed  a sufficient  security 
for  even  valuable  books  when  filled , and  on  account  of  its  superior  dryness 
be  preferred,  it  seems  that  books  in  use  should  be  kept  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  fire,  as  much  as  bills  and  bank-notes.  These,  therefore,  should 
go  below,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  suggested  that  a cellar  room  or  well, 
lined  and  arched  with  Ridgway’s  hollow  bricks,  should  be  constructed, 
and,  for  convenience,  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bank  as  possible, 
haring  a square  opening  at  the  top,  some  distance  underneath  the  floor. 
That  a cubical  frame,  or  cage,  of  flat  bar-iron  should  be  formed  to  corre- 
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flpond  in  size  with  the  opening,  a powerful  tackle  and  windlass  being 
fixed  above  it.  This  44  cage  ” might  then,  by  means  of  44  sliding  bars*** 
be  raised  and  lowered  through  the  opening  into  the  room  below.  One 
side  of  this  cage  should  be  open,  into  which,  when  drawn  up  level  witli 
the  floor,  a barrow  might  be  wheeled,  containing  the  books  in  daily  con* 
stant  use.  The  three  other  sides  might  constitute  a series  of  book* 
shelves,  externally  accessible  for  those  books  most  frequently  referred  to 
by  clerks  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  If  the  hollow  bricks  were  not  found 
sufficient  to  keep  the  room  from  damp,  a stream  of  hot  air  from  a flue 
might  be  occasionally  driven  through  it. 


We  have  thus  grouped  together  such  of  the  productions  of  human 
skill,  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  appeared  peculiarly  subservi- 
ent to  the  purposes  for  which  this  essay  was  originated. 

While  diligently  engaged  in  this  selection,  and  testing  in  some  degree 
the  relative  merits  of  various  designs,  we  have  often  been  astonished  at 
the  wonderful  works  of  man,  and  irresistibly  led  to  the  conviction,  that 
44  his  God  doth  instruct  him  to  discretion, 19  and,  while  devoutly  echoing 
the  very  appropriate  motto  of  the  general  catalogue, — 44  The  earth  is 
the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof,”  — to  acknowledge, 44  This  also  com- 
eth  from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  wonderful  in  council  and  excellent  in 
working.” 


THE  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

The  Essay  of  which  the  above  is  the  conclusion  was  written  in  pursuance  of  a 
notice  in  the  London  Bankers*  Magazine  for  January,  1851,  viz. : — 
u We  are  authorized  to  announce  that  J.  W.  Gilbart,  Esq.,  F.  B.  Sn  will  present  ft te 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  which  shall  be  written  in 
reply  to  the  following  question : — 

“ In  what  way  can  any  of  the  articles  collected  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851  6s 
rendered  especially  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  Practical  Banking  fn 

The  following  gentlemen  consented  to  act  as  adjudicators  in  the  case : — 

P.  F.  Aiken,  Managing  Director  of  Stuckey’s  Banking  Company,  Bristol. 

C.  Brown,  a Director  and  (the  late)  Manager  of  the  Cumberland  Union  Bank, 
Workington. 

P.  M.  James,  a Director  and  the  Manager  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank, 
Manchester. 

The  writer  of  the  Essay  to  which  the  prize  has  been  awarded  is  Mr.  Granville 
Sharp,  an  accountant  in  the  East  of  England  Bank,  at  Norwich.  The  author  has  di- 
vided his  Essay  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Architectural  Models  that  mat  suggest  Improvements  in  the  Bank- 
ing House  or  Office. 

IL  Light,  Heat,  and  Ventilation. 

III.  Discoveries  in  the  Fine  Arts  bt  which  the  Interior  of  ▲ Bank 

MAT  BE  DECORATED. 

IV.  Discoveries  bt  which  the  Bank  Furniture  mat  be  rendered  more 

COMMODIOUS. 

V.  Improvements  in  Writing-Paper,  Pens,  Ink,  Account-Books,  Scales, 
Letter-Copying  Machines,  and  other  Instruments  used  in  carrting  on 
the  Business. 

VI.  Improvements  in  Printing  and  Engraving. 

VIL  New  Inventions  in  the  Construction  of  Locks  and  Safes. 
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I.  Bark  Exchanges. 


Bank,  New  York  City , May  15,  1852. 

J.  Smith  Homans  : — 

Dkab  Sim,  — It  hms  occurred  to  me  that  if  yon  coaid  publish  in  your  Magazine  the 
system  pursued  by  the  London  bankers  in  making  their  exchanges,  — say  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  Clearing-House,  — you  would  impart  an  interesting  matter  to  bankers 
generally.  I am  not  myself  acquainted  with  the  system,  but  I belie  re  there  are  pub- 
lications on  the  subject,  which  I suppose  could  be  obtained  without  much  trouble. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

President. 


Rimaiki.  — Our  correspondent  wlA  find  the  business  details  of  the  London  Clearing-House  fully  de- 
scribed In  our  fifth  volume,  pp.  980  - 985  (June,  1851),  from  the  pen  of  J.  W.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Manager  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and  in  the  No.  of  this  work  for  April,  1852,  pp.  787  - 789;  also  io 
Mr.  Gilbert's  “ Practical  Treatise  on  Banking/1  pp.  252-266. 

Our  correspondent  is  probably  aware  that  the  Wall  Street  banks  have  under  consideration  a plan  for 
conducting  tbs  exchangee  between  the  several  banks  of  that  city,  whereby  much  labor,  time,  and  risk 
may  be  obviated.  The  banks  of  Boston  and  New  York  both,  at  present,  make  their  exchanges  with 
much  trouble  and  risk  to  each  other.  It  Is  only  a few  weeks  since  that  the  Suffolk  Bank  of  Boston  loot 
a bag  of  gold  during  one  of  these  exchanges. 

The  beet  system  we  have  heard  of  in  this  country  is  in  operation  at  Philadelphia,  as  described  in  pp 
067  and  666  of  our  present  volume. 


% 

II.  Banking  in  Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati , May , 1852. 

a Banking  in  Cincinnati  is  not  done  upon  the  issues  of  the  chartered  banks  of  the 
city,  but  noon  Ohio  interior,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia  paper,  indiscriminately. 
This  is  called  par,  — or,  in  other  words,  is  bankable,  — received  and  paid  out  on  checks 
by  all  the  chartered  and  private  banks  in  the  city ; this  causes  the  great  and  freauent 
fluctuations  in  exchange  with  us,  and  which  parties  at  the  East,  not  knowing  the  basis 
of  our  business,  are  unable  to  appreciate  or  account  for. 

We  could  draw  for  specie  or  city  notes,  the  year  round,  at  J to  §,  because  the  trans- 
portation of  gold  costs  but  1 .75  per  $ 1 ,000,  or  1 7i  per  cent,  and  without  loss  of  time ; but 
for  bankable  funds,  the  rate  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  in  market,  or  the  proportion 
they  hear  to  the  amount  of  exchange  on  hand.  Thus,  in  December  and  January,  when 
large  amounts  of  Eastern  certificates,  acceptances,  &c.,  are  thrown  into  market  to  buy 
pone,  and  the  bank-notes  are  as  rapidly  taken  out  by  the  drovers,  exchange  often  falls 
to  £ discount,  and  has  been  sola  in  considerable  sums  at  1 off,  arising  from  the 
great  scarcity,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  currency.  Our  banks  then  make  occasional 
special  discounts  for  parties  at  a distance,  and  pay  out  their  own  noles ; these,  how- 
ever, naturally  return  very  soon,  for  the  plain  reason  that  they  are  £ to  J more  valu- 
able than  our  par  funds. 

The  amount  of  exchange  annually  sold  here  on  the  Eastern  cities,  — say  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  — is  at  least  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
probably  is  nearer  fifty  millions  ; — this  is  by  estimate.  Our  sales  on  the  several  cities, 
the  current  year,  will  be  nearly  eleven  millions,  — between  six  and  seven  on  New 
York,  and  the  balance  on  the  other  points.  We  can,  of  conrse,  judge  somewhat  of 
others’  business  by  our  own.  Of  this  sum  we  should  judge  the  private  bankers  sold  the 
largest  portion. 

The  deposits  in  the  hands  of  private  bankers  amount  to  an  aggregate  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  at  least,  — on  all  of  which  interest  is  paid. 

Most  of  the  private  bankers  vary  their  rates  according  to  the  demand  for  money. 
We  charge  12  the  year  round,  — thus  making  it  in  every  point  of  view  as  eligible 
to  keep  an  account  with  us  as  with  a chartered  institution,  if  the  account  is  n fair  one. 
To  allow  6 and  charge  12,  if  the  party  does  not  borrow  more  than  his  average  credit,  is 
as  well  as  to  pay  6 and  get  nothing. 
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III.  Bank  Interest. 


A subscriber  would  ask  what  is  the  law  or  custom  in  a case  as  follows : — A note, 
dated  January  25,  at  6 months,  for  $ 2,000,  is  due  July  28,  the  interest  is  required  to 
be  taken  out  from  March  9 to  its  maturity,  July  28. 

Calculating  by  day*,  from  March  9 to  July  28, 141  day*,  at  6 per  cent.,  it,  • . . • $ 47.00 

“ 14  months,  from  March  9 to  July  28,  4 month*  and  19  days,  at  6 per  cent.,  is,  . 46.33 

Making  a difference  in  the  two  ways  of J&7 


Which  way  is  correct,  lawful,  and  customary  1 
Bridgeport , JfarcA,  1852. 


Please  inform,  and  much  oblige, 

McN. 


Remarks.  — In  the  computation  of  interest,  it  is  the  general  rule  among  hanks  to  calculate  by 
months  on  all  paper  having  over  sixty  days  to  mature  (unless  drawn  at  ninety  days*  date).  Thus  paper 
dated  January  26,  payable  at  6 months1  date,  and  discounted  March  9,  would  be  liable  to  4 months  and 


19  days’ interest, — say  on  #2,000,  ............  $46.33 

April  9,  would  he  3 months  19  days,  98.23 

May  9,  would  be  2 months  19  days, 2838 

June  9,  would  be  49  days, 18.33 


Soma  hanks  charge,  invariably,  for  the  day  that  paper  is  discounted,  as  well  as  the  day  of  maturity ; 
thus  making  64  days'  interest  on  a note  payable  60  days  after  data;  but  this  rule  is  net  general. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Louisiana.  — Law  of  1852.—  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bourn 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana , in  General  Assembly  convened , That,  when  a 
debtor  wishes  to  pawn  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  stocks,  obligations,  or 
claims  upon  other  persons,  he  shall  deliver  to  the  creditor  the  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
certificates  of  stock,  or  other  evidences  of  the  claims  or  rights  so  pawned,  and  such 
pawn  so  made,  without  further  formalities,  shall  be  valid,  as  well  against  third  persons 
as  against  the  pledgers  thereof,  if  made  in  good  faith. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  farther  enacted , etc.,  That  all  pledges  of  movable  property  may  be 
made  by  private  writing,  accompanied  by  actual  delivery ; and  the  delivery  of  prop- 
erty on  deposit  in  a warehouse  shall  pass  by  the  private  assignment  of  the  warehouse 
receipt,  so  as  to  authorize  the  owner  to  pledge  such  property,  and  such  pledges  so 
made,  without  further  formalities,  shall  be  valid,  as  well  against  third  persons  as 
against  the  pledgers  thereof,  if  made  in  good  faith. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted , etc.,  That  if  a credit  not  negotiable  be  given  in  pledge, 
notice  of  the  same  must  be  given  to  the  debtor. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  farther  enactal , etc..  That,  in  all  pledges  of  movable  property,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  pledger  to  authorize  the  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  property 
pledged,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  courts  of  justice. 

Numismatographia. — Numismatic  science  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  a long 
known,  learned,  and  distinguished  cultivator,  Mr.  H.  P.  Borrell : who  died  on  the  2d 
of  October,  1851,  at  Smyrna.  His  numerous  and  excellent  memoirs  on  Greek  coins, 
and  his  clever  work  on  the  Coins  of  Cyprus,  form  permanent  memorials  of  his  erudi- 
tion, research,  and  correct  judgment  — London  Athenceum. 

California  Mint.  — The  M Contract  for  Smelting  and  Assaying  Gold  in  Califor- 
nia, authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,”  held  by  the  late  firm  of  Moffat  & Con  has  been 
transferred  and  continued  to  Messrs.  Curtis,  Perry,  & Ward,  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, from  which  they  have  received  instructions  authorizing  the  issue  from  the  U.  S. 
Assay  Office  of  ingots  of  ten  and  twenty  dollars.  No  more  coin  bearing  the  stamp  of 
“Moffat  & Co.”  will  be  issued,  and  that  already  issued  will  be  redeemed  whenever  de- 
manded.— San  Francisco  Picayune,  Feb.  17. 
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Commoi.  — Commerce,  on  the  grand  scale,  is  connected  with  the  chief  events  of 
history  ; with  all  the  noted  terrestrial  discoveries  ; all  the  scenes  of  nature ; all  the 
spheres  of  enterprise ; all  the  triumphs  of  invention  ; all  the  manners  of  the  nations. 
Commerce  mounts  upon  every  steed  ; now  on  the  camel,  patient  as  a thing  in- 
animate *,  now  on  the  ship,  active  as  a thing  of  life,  with  the  canvas  for  her  wing 
and  the  magnet  for  her  scent ; now  on  the  fleet  horse,  now  on  the  drowsy  buffalo ; 
now  on  the  toiling  wain,  now  on  the  flying  engine  ; now  on  the  steadfast  mule,  now 
on  the  quivering  steamboat ; now  follows  the  fleet  foot  of  the  reindeer,  now  loiters  on 
the  d&nk  canal ; now  skims  in  the  slight  canoe,  now  rolls  in  the  thundering  train ; now 
whirs  on  the  wing  of  the  carrier  pigeon,  now  clings  to  the  writhing  catamaran.  — Ar- 
thur's Successful  Merchant . 

Our  Monet  Circulation. — (From  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.)  — One  way  of 
forming  an  idea  of  the  state  of  our  currency  is  to  observe  the  coant  of  a church  col- 
lection. Such  a one,  taken  last  Sunday,  m which  the  contributions  varied  from  a 
twenry-dollar  note  to  a dark-brown  cent,  gave  the  following  details  (I  omit  the  cents, 
as  we  know  there  are  enough  of  them).  The  bank-notes  reckoned  $ 99,  the  gold  S 57, 
the  silver  $ 37,  in  all,  $ 193.  The  gold  consisted  chiefly  of  quarter-eagles  and  dollars; 
the  silver  of  Spanish  quarters,  and  onr  own  smaller  pieces.  As  far  as  this  census 
goes,  it  shows  a very  good  share  of  the  metallic  element  in  Philadelphia  currency.  I 
suppose  that  a similar  sum-total  in  any  of  the  paper-doilar  States  would  have  snowu 
$ 156  in  paper,  the  rest  in  small  silver.  Nummulariub. 

Yaltjb  op  Heal  Estate  in  Southern  Cities.  — Three  extensive  sales  of  Real 
Estate  in  three  different  cities  have  been  made  within  a few  weeks.  In  Mobile  the 
property  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  Bank  brought  an  enormous  advance  ; Col.  Mannsell 
White’s  property  in  New  Orleans  realized  considerably  beyond  the  estimate  placed  on 
it  by  the  trustees ; and  at  Charleston,  the  sale  of  the  estate  of  the  late  John  L.  Pezaat 
gave  evidence  of  the  great  enhancement  in  value  of  real  estate  within  a few  years. 

Agricultural  Banks. — The  establishment  of  agricultural  banks  (credit  fonder ) 
is  actively  carried  on  in  the  central  and  southern  departments  of  France.  An  asso- 
ciation of  landed  proprietors  has  been  formed  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  to  found  an  agri- 
cultural bank  for  the  departments  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  the  Allier,  the  Cantal,  and  the 
Haute-Loire,  in  concert  with  the  deputies  of  those  departments,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
agricultural  societies.  The  committee  is  composed  of  persons  who  possess  influence 
in  the  country.  At  the  head  of  them  is  placed  the  Viscount  de  Sedates,  Director  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Clermont,  and  a member  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Puy 
de  Dome.  The  proposed  association  appears  to  be  the  first  to  make  the  experiment 
of  the  results  to  be  produced  by  the  decree  of  Louis  Napoleon  of  the  28th  of  February 
last 

Sub- Treasury  of  New  York.  — Mr.  Bradish  has  assumed  the  duties  of  his  new 
office  as  Assistant  Treasurer  of  New  York,  in  place  of  Hon.  John  Young,  deceased. 
His  bonds  amount  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Tribune  says  that  his  sure- 
ties were  Benjamin  L.  Swan,  John  C.  Green,  Morris  Ketchum,  Georee  Griswold, 
Richard  M.  Blatchford,  Henry  Chauncey,  William  H.  Aspinwall,  and  Nelson  Robin- 
son, each  being  bound  in  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

TJ.  S.  Mint.  — A correspondent  states  that  the  Mint  authorities  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive at  the  nominal  value  a gold  coin  purporting  to  be  issued  from  the  U.  S.  Assay 
Office  in  San  Francisco,  and  which  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  genuine  is- 
sue of  the  United  States.  The  following  communication  from  the  Director  is  a satis- 
factory explanation. 

Mint  of  the  United  States , April  23d,  1851. 

The  communication  in  your  paper  of  this  morning,  relative  to  die  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  government  for  the  California  private  coinage  of  Moffat  A Co.,  of 
California,  and  the  obligation  to  receive  the  same  in  payments  to  government,  de- 
mands some  explanation. 

In  order  to  justify  a public  officer  in  accepting  a coin  as  money,  some  law  is  neces- 
sary, making  the  same  a legal  tender  of  payment.  It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  state,  that 
the  issues  of  Moffat  & Co.,  and  others  in  California,  are  utterly  unrecognized  by  law, 
to  show  that  there  is  no  obligation  whatever  on  the  United  States  to  accept  the  same. 

There  is  a Government  Assayer  in  California,  Mr.  Augustus  Humbert,  who  is  au- 
vol.  I.  85 
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fhorfeed  to  stamp  the  fineness  and  value  of  bars  and  ingots  for  die  owners  of  bfrilkm- 
Bat  even  these  are  not  made  money,  or  a legal  tender,  and  the  government  is  raider 
no  obligation  to  receive  them.  I understand  that  Moffat  & Co.,  under  the  superviikMi 
of  this  Assayer,  manufacture  the  octagonal  ingots  which  he  issues ; but  for  the  coins 
of  that  house  he  assumes  no  responsibility  whatever. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  no  difference  is  apparent  between  the  private  coinage 
referred  to,  and  that  of  the  United  States.  For  on  the  obverse,  the  name  of  Mom 
& Co.  is  distinctly  substituted  for  the  word  Liberty  on  our  own  coin,  while  on  the  re- 
verse we  have  “ S.  M.  V.,  California  Gold,”  in  place  of  the  words  w United  States  of 
America.”  Nevertheless,  the  close  imitation  of  the  devices  on  the  national  coin  by  th« 
private  mints  of  California  is  very  inconvenient,  and  apparently  in  contravention  of 
taw. 

But  the  officers  of  the  Mint  have  no  power  to  interfere,  and  are  in  no  manner  re- 
sponsible therefor.  It  is  possible  that  a mixture  of  such  private  issues  with  the  na- 
tional coinage  may  tend  to  discredit  its  accuracy  in  foreign  countries,  where  a careful 
separation  of  such  pieces  may  not  be  made ; but  as  long  as  our  mints  conform  to  the 
standards  of  weight  and  fineness  prescribed  by  law,  they  should  no  more  be  held  to 
censure  for  the  irregularities  due  to  this  private  coinage,  than  for  those  due  to  absolute 
counterfeits  with  a fraudulent  intent.  George  N.  Eckert,  Director . 

Gold  Dollars.  — Split  gold  dollar  pieces  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  the  caution 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  them.  The  piece,  by  some  fine 
and  ingenious  machinery,  is  split  in  two,  about  one  half  of  the  coin  abstracted,  and  the 
plundered  sides  stuck  together  again,  the  face  of  the  piece  not  the  least  scarred  or  in- 
jured. A little  care  will  readily  detect  the  fraud.  The  milling  around  the  edge  will 
oe  found  broken,  and  very  generally  a pewter- colored  cement  may  be  observed  pro- 
truding from  it.  The  coin,  too,  is  thin  in  the  middle. 

New  Orleans  Finances.  — Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  the  banking- 
house  of  Messrs.  Corning  & Co.,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  Saturday,  the  15th 
May,  to  Monday,  the  19th  July  next,  at  12  o’clock  M.,  for  the  purchase  of  all  or  any 
portion  of  a series  of  two  thousand  bonds  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  each,  to  be  issued  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Commissioners  at  a meeting  held  on  the  28th  April,  1852 ; said  bonds  to  be 
dated  July  1,  1852,  payable  in  forty  years,  at  the  office  of  the  City  Treasurer,  with  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  divided  into  coupons  attached  thereto  ; 
said  coupons  being  made  payable  semiannually  on  the  first  day  of  January  and  the 
first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  at  the  office  of  the  City  Treasurer,  or  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  bonds  to  be  immediately  applied  to  the  payment  of 
all  the  matured  obligations  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  late  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Municipalities,  and  of  the  city  of  Lafayette,  viz. : — Bonds,  Interest  Coupons, 
Interest  on  all  Coupons  and  debts  overdue,  Notes,  Cash  Warrants,  etc.,  on  presenta- 
tion thereof  at  the  City  Treasurer’s  office. 

Pennsylvania  Finances.  — The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  has  given  no- 
tice that  proposals  will  he  received  at  the  State  Treasury  until  the  12th  of  June  next, 
for  the  North  Branch  Canal  loan  of  $ 850,000,  at  a rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six 
per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly,  in  specie  or  its  equivalent  This  loan  is  for  thirtjr  years, 
and  is  exempt  from  taxation  for  any  purpose  whatever.  The  certificates  will  have 
coupons  attached,  and  will  be  issued  in  sums  of  one,  five,  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Bidders  for  the  loan  will  remember  this  fact,  and  shape  their  proposals  accordingly, 
which  must  state  explicitly  the  amount  proposed  to  be  taken,  the  lowest  rate  of  inter- 
est, and  the  premium ; but  no  smaller  fraction  than  one  quarter  per  cent,  will  be  enter- 
tained as  a bid.  The  State  reserves  the  right  to  accept  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
sum  offered,  unless  the  proposal  stipulates  to  the  contrary.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
most  desirable  loans  on  the  market,  and  will,  no  doubt,  enlist  the  attention  of  foreign 
capitalists.  The  law  limits  the  rate  of  interest  to  six  per  cent.,  though  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  taken  at  considerably  less  than  five,  a part  of  it  probably  as  low  as  four 
per  cent  The  fractions  in  the  rate  of  interest  are  limited  to  the  larger  parts  of  a dol- 
lar, — that  is,  the  proposal  must  name  five  per  cent.,  four  and  three  fourths,  four  and 
one  half,  four  ana  one  fourth,  four,  &c. ; eighths,  tenths,  sixteenths,  &c.,  will  not  be 
considered.  One  third  is  payable  on  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal,  one  third  in  fifty 
days,  and  one  third  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
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Coicw*cticut.  — We  have  received  a copy  of  the  message  of  Governor  Seymour 
to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  State  are  in  a most 
prosperous  condition.  Its  ordinary  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  31st  of 
march  were  $ 109,847.53,  which  with  $ 26,832  paid  to  the  school  fund,  and  $ 646.75, 
lapaid  taxes,  made  a total  of  $ 137,326.18.  The  receipts  for  the  year,  including  a bal- 
ance of  $ 26,266.22  on  hand,  were  $ 176.456.21,  leaving  a remainder  of  $ 39,103.03  be- 
yond the  expenditures.  Eight  thousand  dollars  of  this  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  the  indebtedness  to  the  school  fund,  which  is  now  discharged  in  full,  and 
the  State  commenced  its  present  fiscal  year  entirely  free  from  debt,  and  with  thirty -one 
thousand  dollars  in  its  treasury.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Governor  recom 
mends  that  the  State  tax  be  reduced  from  one  to  three  quarters  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Governor  reiterates  his  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  free  banking  in  Connecticut.  He  says  : — 

14  The  great  point  to  be  considered  in  framing  such  a law  will  be  to  fix  on  the  kind  of 
securities  as  the  basis  of  the  system.  These  should  be  of  such  a nature,  doubtless,  as 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  system,  and  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  afford  the  most  am- 
ple protection  to  those  who  would  become  bill-holders.  Besides  all  this,  every  neces- 
sary and  proper  guard  should  be  established  to  protect  the  public  against  any  injury 
from  the  introduction  of  so  important  a change  in  the  affairs  of  banking.  The  whole 
subject  is  submitted  to  your  intelligence  and  wisdom,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  receive 
that  attention  which  it  so  well  deserves.” 


New  York  Canal  Certificates.  — By  reference  to  the  news  department  of  the 
paper,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  have  decided  that  the  canal  enlarge- 
ment law  of  the  special  legislative  session  is  unconstitutional.  Of  coarse,  all  proceed- 
ings tinder  it  must  be  retraced.  Among  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  is  the 
cancelling  of  the  loans  which  the  State  has  negotiated  under  its  provisions.  A large 
portion  of  these  certificates  has  been  absorbed  by  the  free  banks  of  this  State,  and  de- 
posited with  the  Department  as  a security  for  circulating  notes.  Of  course  no  direct 
loss  will  ensue  to  the  banks  by  whom  these  certificates  were  deposited,  for  the  State  is 
bound  in  equity  to  refund  promptly  the  amount  paid  for  them.  Other  securities,  how- 
ever, must  be  purchased  in  lieu  thereof,  and  these  can  only  be  obtained  at  a higher 
price  than  was  paid  for  the  canal  certificates.  So  far  as  that  goes,  the  law  will  be  in- 
imical to  the  interests  of  the  banks. 

We  notice  that  one  of  the  morning  papers  suggests  that  the  holders  of  notes  issued 
by  banks  which  have  no  securities  deposited  in  addition  to  these  certificates  will  prob- 
ably be  the  losers  by  the  decision.  This  is  not  so.  The  idea  that  the  State  of  New 
York  will  repudiate  its  obligations  is  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a moment.  For  every 
dollar  represented  by  the  certificates,  the  State  received  more  than  a dollar  in  money, 
and  it  is  bound  and  will  return  the  full  amount  thereof,  with  interest,  until  the  whole  is 
paid.  The  security,  therefore,  is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be,  with  this  advantage.  The 
payment  of  these  bonds  will  be  made  direct  from  the  public  treasury,  and  in  case  of 
the  refusal  of  a bank  holding  them  to  redeem  its  circulation,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  will  be  able  to  realize  from  these  securities  at  less  expense,  and  with  less 
dependence  upon  the  uncertainties  and  fluctuations  of  the  market,  than  he  could  with 
any  other  securities  in  his  possession. 

One  probable  effect  of  this  decision  will  be  to  raise  the  prices  of  the  remaining  de- 
scriptions of  stocks  which  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department  is  allowed  to  receive 
for  the  security  of  circulating  notes.  The  withdrawal  of  so  large  an  amount,  present 
and  prospective,  as  was  issued  and  contemplated  to  be  issued,  under  the  enlargement 
law,  will  be  severely  felt  by  those  who  have  to  purchase  banking  securities.  The  en- 
hanced prices  that  will  have  to  be  paid  for  the  requisite  stocks,  will  so  narrow  the  mar- 
gin for  profitable  banking,  that  fewer  parties  than  at  present  will  be  anxious  to  embark 
m the  business  This,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  the  present  banking  capital 
of  the  State  is  apparently  adequate  for  all  legitimate  purposes.  Those  banks  now  in 
existence  have  no  small  difficulty  in  keeping  their  discount  lines  full,  and  we  believe 
that  it  would  be  no  great  disadvantage  to  the  people  to  discourage,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  establishment  of  mere  banks  of  circulation. — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser . 
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Maine.  — The  following  towns  in  Maine  are,  by  legislative  enactment,  allowed  to 
loan  their  credit:  — 1.  Portland;  2.  Orono;  3.  Augusta;  4.  Hallowell;  5.  Gardiner; 
6.  Richmond;  7.  Bowdoinham ; 8.  Topsham;  9.  Brunswick;  10.  Bath.  The  aggre- 
gate of  loans  is  $ 2,625,000. 

Successful  Bank  Forgeries  in  Boston. — On  Tuesday,  May  1 1th,  a well-dressed 
man  accosted  a colored  man  upon  Central  Wharf,  inquiring  if  he  wished  a job,  saying 
that  he  wanted  some  one  to  clean  out  his  store.  The  colored  man  engaged  to  do  the 
work  required,  and  started  off  with  his  employer  to  his  place  of  business.  On  the  w ay, 
the  latter  stopped  near  the  Custom-House,  and  asked  the  colored  man  if  he  could  read 
and  count  figures ; he  replied,  he  could  not  readily.  The  man  then  said  that  he  wanted 
him  to  go  to  the  bank  and  present  a check,  receive  the  money,  and  bring  it  back  to  him. 
He  then  handed  him  a check  for  $ 1,185  on  the  Granite  Bank,  signed  by  Libbey  & Co. 
The  colored  man  did  as  requested,  and  received  the  money  for  the  check,  which  has 
since  proved  to  be  a forgery.  Immediately  upon  receiving  this  sum,  the  same  man 
handed  the  colored  man  two  other  checks,  one  on  the  State  Bank,  and  the  other  on  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Dealers’  Bank,  both  of  which  were  cashed,  and  the  money  handed 
to  the  stranger.  A fourth  check,  drawn  in  the  name  of  H.  Chickering  & Co.,  upon 
the  North  Bank,  was  then  given  to  the  colored  man,  who  presented  it  at  the  counter 
of  the  bank  for  payment,  but  the  Teller  refused  to  cash  it  The  colored  man  returned 
to  his  employer  with  this  statement,  who  thereupon  received  back  the  check,  paid 
liberally  for  the  services  rendered,  and  decamped.  The  forged  checks  were  so  well 
executed  as  almost  to  defy  detection.  The  one  upon  the  Shoe  & Leather  Dealers’ 
Bank  was  for  $ 1,480,  and  purported  to  be  signed  by  John  G.  Gove.  The  bearing  off 
was  similar  to  the  checks  of  Mr.  Gove,  the  filling  up  the  same,  and  the  number  cor- 
rect. The  forgeries  were  not  discovered  until  late  in  the  day,  thus  giving  the  forger 
ample  opportunity  to  make  his  escape. . The  colored  man  bears  the  reputation  of  being 
a perfectly  honest  man.  He  states  that  the  foiger  wore  red  whiskers.  The  whole 
amount  paid  on  the  three  forged  checks  was  $ 3,900. 

New  York.  — The  As  tor  Bank  commenced  business  in  the  month  of  April. 
President,  John  Lloyd,  Esq. ; Cashier,  Jacob  R.  Pent*,  Esq. 

Dry  Dock  C6.  — David  Palmer,  Esq.  has  been  chosen  President  of  the  New  York 
Dry  Dock  Bank,  in  place  of  George  Law,  Esq.,  resigned. 

Empire  City  Bank.  — This  new  bank  has  commenced  business  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Great  Jones  Street.  President,  Elijah  F.  Purdy,  Esq. ; Cashier,  Henry 
T.  Kiersted,  Esq. 

New  Bank  Buildings.  — The  Metropolitan  Bank  will  proceed  at  once  to  erect  their 
new  banking-house,  on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Pine  Street.  It  will  be  five  stories 
high,  123  by  26  feet,  of  brown  stone.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  somewhere  be- 
tween S 80,000  and  $ 90,000. 

The  National  Bank  has  decided  to  rebuild,  and  will  soon  have  the  work  in  progress. 
They  will  reoccupy  their  present  site,  No.  36,  Wall  Street,  between  the  Union  Bank 
and  the  Mechanics’  Banking  Association. 

The  Broadwav  Bank,  which  is  to  occupy  the  comer  of  Park  Place  and  Broadway, 
have  commenced  the  demolition  of  the  large  buildings  now  covering  the  ground,  and 
the  work  of  reconstruction  will  be  prosecuted  with  vigor.  T.  Thomas  & Son  are  the 
architects. 

The  Bowery  Savings  Bank  have  commenced  tearing  away  between  Grand  and 
Broome  Streets,  preparatory  to  erecting  their  new  banking-house.  It  will  be  30  by  80 
feet. 

Lansingburg.  — Pelatiah  Bliss,  Esq.  was  elected  President  of  the  Bank  of  Lansing- 
burg  on  the  7th  of  April  last,  in  place  of  John  S.  Fake,  Esq.,  who  declined  a re- 
election. 

Saugerties.  — Andrew  J.  Ketchum,  Esq.,  Teller  of  the  Fanners  and  Manufacturers’ 
Bank,  of  Poughkeepsie,  has  been  elected  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Ulster,  a new  institu- 
tion, to  be  located  in  the  village  of  Saugerties,  Ulster  County. 
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Williamsburrj.  — The  Williamsburg  City  Bank  commenced  business  on  Thursday, 
May  13th,  in  the  building  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Savings  Bank  of  that  place,  and 
redeems  its  bills  at  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

« 

Metropolitan  Bank . — It  is  well  known  that  the  Metropolitan  Bank  was  organized 
with  a view  to  purify  tjjc  currency  of  our  State,  and  to  relieve  our  citizens  from  the 
losses  sustained,  to  an  enormous  amount,  by  the  discount  paid  upop  uncurrcnt  bank- 
notes to  obtain  specie  funds.  This  attempt  met.  as  was  anticipated,  with  the  most  vio- 
lent opposition  from  the  banks  and  brokers  who  made  the  profits  arising  from  the 
circulation  and  redemption  of  this  debased  currency. 

An  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1839,  aimed  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  notes 
issued  by  banks  out  of  this  State,  hy  prohibiting  hanks  in  this  State  from  receiving, 
paying  out,  giving,  or  offering  in  payment  as  money , any  bill  or  note  issued  by  any, 
corporation  residing  out  of  this  State,  which  shall  appear,  upon  any  part  thereof,  to 
be  payable  or  redeemable  by  any  person  or  corporation  within  this  State ; and  pre* 
scribed  a penalty  of  $ 1,000  for  each  offence,  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  and  for  the 
use  of  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same. 

It  appears  that  the  Bank  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  have  issued  checks  addressed  to  the 
Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  sums  of  five,  ten,  twenty,  and 
fifty  dollars  each,  which  are  also  payable  on  presentation  at  the  Bank  at  Charleston. 

It  appears  that  an  account  was  opened  with  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  and  notes  were 
deposited  for  collection,  and  on  the  days  of  the  maturity  of  the  notes  so  deposited  a 
person  was  sent  to  the  baqk  w*ith  bank-bills  to  pay  them  ; and  that  among  the  hills 
given  to  the  note  clerk  in  payment,  one  of  these  checks  was  slipped  in,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  him.  The  President,  Directors,  and  Cashier  of  the  hank  never  saw  one  of 
the  bills  so  palmed  off  upon  the  note  clerk,  and  had  no  knowledge  that  any  such 
paper  had  ever  been  issued. 

This  course  has  been  cautiously  pursued,  so  as  not  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
bank,  until,  a few  days  since,  a number  of  suits  were  commenced  against  the  bank, 
the  plaintiff  claiming  on  each,  for  his  owm  use,  a penalty  of  $ 1,000. 

If  this  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  as  we  arc  informed  it  is,  it  is  evident  that  the 
bank  has  not  violated  the  law;  that  no  intention  to  violate  has  ever  existed  on  its  part; 
and  wc  cannot  believe  that  the  law  will  sustain  any  such  contrivance  to  deprive  the 
bank  of  its  money.  — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce . 

Pennsylvania.  — The  following  is  a list  of  the  bank  bills,  as  recently  vetoed  by 
Governor  Bigler:  — 

Meadville  Bank,  Crawford  County.  Capital,  $ 100,000. 

Commercial  Bank,  at  Pittsburg.  Capital,  S 300,000. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Bank,  at  Allentown.  Capital,  $ 150,000. 

Erie  City  Bank,  at  Eric.  Capital,  $ 150,000. 

Carlisle  Deposit  Bank,  at  Carlisle.  Capital,  $ 100,000. 

Bank  of  Newcastle,  Lawrence  County.  Capital,  $ 100,000. 

Anthracite  Bank,  at  Tumaqua.  Capital,  $ 100,000. 

Mauch  Chunk  Bank,  at  Mauch  Chunk.  Capital,  $ 100,000. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Bank,  at  Phcenixvillc.  Capital,  $200,000. 

Monongahela  City  Bank,  Washington.  Capital,  $ 100,000. 

Southwark  Bank,  Philadelphia,  increase  of  Capital  Stock,  $ 150,000. 

Maryland.  — Joseph  Shriver,  Esq.,  hitherto  Cashier  of  the  Cumberland  Bank  of 
Alleghany,  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  has  been  chosen  President  of  that  institution  in  place 
of  David’  Shriver,  Esq.,  deceased;  and  E.  T.  Shriver,  Esq.  has  been  elected  Cashier 
of  the  same. 

Virginia.  — The  Legislature  of  Virginia  have  passed  laws  for  the  establishment  of 
a hank  at  Weston,  Lewis  County;  The  Merchants  and  Mechanics’  Savings  Bank  at 
Richmond ; The  Savings  Bank  of  the  City  of  Williamsburg ; and  The  Pearisburg 
Savings  Bank. 

Exchange  Bank.  — The  stockholders  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia,  at  their 
late  annual  meeting  in  Norfolk,  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a new  branch  at 
Weston,  in  Lewis  Co.  The  branches  at  present  in  operation  are  at  Alexandria,  Abing- 
don, Clarksville,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  and  Salem. 
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Georgia.  — The  agency  of  the  Central  Railroad  Bank  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  nobbed 
on  the  16th  of  April  of  $ 15,000  in  South  Carolina  Bank  notes,  $ 2,000  of  the  Central 
Bank,  and  $ 2,000  in  gold.  A reward  of  9 1,000  has  been  offered  for  the  recovery  of 
the  money  and  arrest  of  the  robbers. 

The  Bank  of  St.  Mary's,  Georgia . — We  mentioned  yesterday  the  suspension  of  this 
institution.  We  find  the  following  card  in  relation  thereto  in  the  Charleston  Courier 
of  the  24th  inst.  It  bears  date  at  St.  Mary's,  at  1 P.  M.  on  the  23d,  and  at  Charleston 
at  3 25  P.  M.  of  the  same  day : — 

44  To  the  Public.  — A very  heavy  and  unprecedented  run  upon  the  Bank  of  St.  Mary’s, 
for  the  month  past,  aggravated  and  brought  to  a crisis  by  an  unnecessary  and  prob^ 
ably  vindictive  publication  in  the  Mobile  Tribune,  and  copied  in  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  without  comment,  of  the  inability  of  a drawee  to  pay  the  bank’s  draft  for 
'$  20,000,  has,  I am  pained  to  say,  forced  her  to  a temporary  suspension  of  specie 
payment.  It  affords  me,  however,  pleasure  to  assure  the  public,  that  the  institution 
is  abundantly  solvent,  and  requires  only  a little  time  to  marshal  her  assets.  In  addition 
to  her  own  means,  I will  bring  to  her  aid  my  own  ample  fortune,  until  not  a note  shall 
be  left  in  circulation. 

“ The  means  will  be  in  a few  days  provided  to  pay  all  her  depositors ; and  the  out- 
standing checks  upon  the  several  points  drawn  will  be  honored  on  presentation. 
These  assurances  to  the  public  of  the  entire  solvency  of  the  institution  are  not  given 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  its  credit,  as  the  bank  will  be  wound  up  without  delay, 
and  her  charter  surrendered  to  the  power  that  created  it.  The  small  notes  of  the  bank, 
as  well  as  my  own,  will  be  promptly  redeemed,  without  intermission,  until  the  last 
dollar  shall  have  been  retired.  I will  close  my  financial  connection  with  the  public 
with  honor,  even  should  it  be  necessary  to  part  with  every  thing  but  its  good  opinions. 

John  G.  Winter.” 

The  publication  in  the  Mobile  Tribune,  complained  of,  is  probably  the  following, 
which  appeared  in  that  paper  of  the  20th  inst : — 

44  Bank  of  St.  Mary's.  — There  was  a good  deal  of  excitement  in  town  yesterday  in 
regard  to  the  issues  of  this  bank.  For  several  months  the  bills  have  passed  here  in 
ordinary  transactions  at  par,  and  as  they  were  redeemed  on  demand  at  the  counter  of 
a respectable  merchant,  almost  every  one  had  confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  present  distrust,  we  understand,  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  a draft  of  the 
bank,  for  a large  amount,  was  protested  here  on  the  15th  inst.  for  non-payment.” 

Alabama. — United  States  Bank  Estate  Sale  in  Mof'ile. — A matter  of  great  local 
interest  in  Mobile  on  Monday,  the  12th  of  April,  was  the  sale  of  all  the  vast  properties 
owned  by  the  late  United  States  Bank,  and  offered  at  auction  by  the  trustees.  In  this 
there  were  eighty-two  auction  lots,  according  to  catalogue.  The  city  properties  alone 
brought  over  $ 255.000,  besides  the  vast  quantities  of  vacant  and  partially  improved 
lands  in  the  vicinity,  which  sold  at  prices  abundantly  satisfactory  to  the  sellers.  The 
houses  generally  were  purchased  by  those  who  hitherto  have  rented  them ; and  this 
sale  thus  gives  Mobile  some  hundred  resident  property-holders  in  lieu  of  one  largo 
monopoly,  and  alien  to  it  at  that  Among  the  lots  was  Hitchcock’s  Press,  which  was 
bought  by  Barron  & Mead  for  $ 66,500,  and  is  intended  as  a depot  for  the  Mobile  and 
New  York  steamships. 

Michigan.  — The  Government  Stock  Bank.  — A heavy  run  took  place  yesterday 
upon  the  Government  Stock  Bank,  located  at  Ann  Arbor,  by  the  reputed  agent  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bank  of  New  York  city.  Payment  was  refused  on  the  amount  pre- 
sented. The  occurrence,  it  is  said,  has  grown  out  of  a difficulty  between  the  two 
banks,  in  which  the  bill-holders  are  not  interested,  inasmuch  as  the  circulation  is 
secured  by  United  States  stocks,  which  must  be  disposed  of  for  their  benefit  (unless 
the  bills  are  redeemed),  after  thirty  days’  notice.  1 

We  learn  the  foregoing  particulars  by  a private  despatch  from  Ann  Arbor. 

The  stock  of  the  bank  is  owned  in  New  York,  and  its  circulation,  which  is  $ 360,000, 
is  in  that  State  chiefly.  — Detroit  (Mich.)  Advertiser , May  12. 

We  learn  that  Jas.  L.  Graham,  Esq.,  the  counsel  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  went  to 
Lansing  yesterday,  in  order  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  compel  the  Government 
Stock  Bank  to  make  redemption  of  its  notes,  by  making  proof  before  the  State  officers 
of  its  failure  to  redeem  them  upon  presentation. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  provides  that,  upon  making  such  proof,  the  State  Treasurer 
shall  give  notice  that  the  bills  of  the  bank  will  be  redeemed  at  his  office,  and  shall 
proceed,  within  twenty  days,  to  make  sale  of  the  stocks  in  his  hands,  for  that  purpose. 
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The  game  act  provide#  also,  that  if  the  State  officers  shall  decide  that  the  bank  is 
insolvent,  upon  examination  of  the  bank,  or  upon  proof  of  its  refusal  to  redeem 
its  notes  upon  presentation,  they  shall  appoint  a Receiver,  who  shall  close  the  con- 
cerns of  the  bank.  The  State  officers  referred  to  are  the  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor- 
General,  and  Treasurer,  a majority  of  whom  may  act. 

The  bills  of  the  Government  Stock  Bank  were  taken  by  all  banks  and  bankers 
yesterday  in  this  city.  — Detroit  Advertiser , May  13. 

Ohio.  — The  Lafayette  Bank  of  Cincinnati  is  returning  its  capital  to  its  owners 
as  fast  as  collections  can  be  made.  The  Directors  of  the  Eaton  Branch  of  the 
State  Bank  have  called  a meeting  of  the  stockholders,  to  determine  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  that  institution,  and  in  the  mean  lime  have  stopped  discounting. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says:  — “The  Franklin  Bank  of  this  State  has  closed  its 
concerns  as  a bank,  and  the  firm  of  Groesbeck  & Co.  has  taken  its  place.  This 
change  is  caused  by  the  tax  law,  the  construction  among  the  brokers  here  being,  that 
it  imposes  much  less  tax  on  brokers  than  on  banks.” 

Dayton.  — The  stockholders  of  the  Dayton  Bank,  the  Dayton  Gazette  says,  have  re- 
solved to  stop  business  immediately.  John  Rench,  Esq.  was  appointed  Receiver:  — 
14  We  understand  that  this  step  has  been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  and 
oppressive  taxation  imposed  by  the  recent  act  of  the  Legislature. 

44  The  stockholders  of  the  Xenia  Branch  of  the  State  Bank,  as  we  learn,  are  to  meet 
on  the  4th  of  May,  and  those  of  the  Dayton  Branch  on  the  10th,  when  it  is  probable 
these  institutions  will  determine  to  withdraw  from  further  controversy  with  the  un- 
scrupulous power  of  party  in  its  warfare  upon  capital.  We  hear  of  otner  banks  that 
are  preparing  themselves  for  submission  to  the  same  necessity.” 

Indiana.  — William  M.  Dunn,  Esq.  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Branch 
Bank  of  Indiana  at  Madison,  in  place  of  James  Winslow,  Esq.,  who  has  become  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  Winslow,  Lanier,  & Co.,  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Illinois. — We  learn  that  our  neighbors,  J.  W.  Clark  & Co.,  in  connection  with 
the  Southern  and  Western  branches  of  their  house,  have  just  organized  a bank 
called  Clark’s  Exchange  Bank,  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  under  the  new  free  bank- 
ing law  of  that  State.  They  commence  with  circulating  notes  to  the  amount  of 
• 250,000,  countersigned  by  the  State  Register,  and  issued  against  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri State  stocks  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  as  security  for  their  re- 
demption. By  this  judicious  law,  the  State  of  Illinois  will  furnish  her  citizens  with  a 
domestic  currency  most  amply  protected  against  loss,  and  greatly  needed  in  every 
other  section  of  her  territory.  When  it  is  remembered  there  is  not  a single  bank  in 
either  of  the  throe  great  and  growing  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that  a bank  at  a central  point,  like  Springfield,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  State,  can  hardly  fail  to  answer  the  double  object  of  public  convenience  and  pri- 
vate profit.  We  understand  that  N.  H.  Ridgley,  Cashier  of  the  late  State  Baiik  of  Illi- 
nois, is  to  be  President  of  the  new  institution.  His  social  position  and  well-earned 
financial  reputation  are  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the  trust  could  not  be  placed  in 
abler  hands.  It  is  the  intention  of  these  gentlemen  to  increase  their  capital  and  circu- 
lation to  half  a million  of  dollars  before  the  close  of  the  present  year.  The  new  notes 
are  elegantly  engraved,  and  not  surpassed  in  taste  by  any  of  the  bills  of  our  Eastern 
banks.  — Boston  Transcript . 

Mr.  Wm.  Thomas,  Trustee  of  the  Bank  of  Illinois,  publishes  the  following  card  in 
the  Shawneetoum  Argus  : — 

Shawneetoum , III.,  Monday,  Feb.  23,  1852. 

From  an  examination  of  the  books  and  resources  of  the  bank,  1 am  satisfied  that 
future  collections  will  be  made  in  notes,  certificates,  and  real  estate ; and  that  the  final 
dividend  among  the  creditors  will  be  the  result  of  sales  of  the  real  estate,  which  may 
remain  after  the  collections  are  completed.  The  real  estate,  if  sold  at  fair  prices,  in 
connection  with  the  other  resources  of  the  bank,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims  of  bill 
and  certificate  holders  j yet,  unless  the  creditors  become  purchasers,  the  property  will 
be  sacrificed.  I therefore  suggest  to  the  creditors,  that  by  attending  sales  under  de- 
crees and  judgments,  and  becoming  purchasers,  many  of  them  may  realize  the  amount 
of  their  claims,  without  the  delay  and  detentions  which  must  result  from  purchases 
and  resales  by  the  trustee.  Creditors  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  notice  will 
be  famished  with  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  by  application 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Bowls,  of  this  place,  or  H.  T.  Mudd,  at  Lawrenceville,  Illinois. 
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Kentucky.  — A branch  of  the  Southern  Bank  of  Kentucky  has  been  established  it 
Hickman.  Cashier,  William  Owens,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Tennessee.  — Citizens1  Bank  of  Nashville  and  Memphis.  — This  institution  was 
chartered  by  the  last  Legislature,  with  a capital  stock  of  $ 200,000.  with  the  privilege  of 
inlargement  to  half  a million.  The  gentlemen  concerned  in  obtaining  this  charter  are 
of  established  commercial  and  financial  means  and  credit,  and  furnish  to  the  commu- 
nity the  fullest  guarantees,  while  their  business  capacity  holds  out  the  assurance  that  the 
institution  will  also  be  made  profitable  to  the  stockholders. 

We  learn  that  all  the  stock  in  this  bank  was  subscribed  yesterday,  and  the  first  two 
instalments  were  paid  in.  This  is  certainly  doing  business  in  quick  time,  and  shows 
the  soundness  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  application  for  this  charter  was  granted. 
We  have  not  heard  the  names  of  those  who  have  taken  the  stock,  but  understand  they 
are  gentlemen  of  means  and  established  commercial  reputation  and  credit.  — Nashville 
Uniony  March  29. 


Bank  Dividends. — Baltimore.  — Commercial  and  Farmers*  Bank,  5 per  cent 

New  York . — Mechanics*  Banking  Association,  4 per  cent  Chatham  Bank,  4 pet 
cent.  American  Exchange  Bank,  5 per  cent.  Bank  of  State  of  New  York,  4 per  cent 
Bowery  Bank,  4 per  cent.  Broadway  Bank,  4 per  cent.  Pacific  Bank,  4 per  cent. 

North  Carolina.  — Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  4 per  cent.  Bank  of  Washington,  4 per  cent. 

Philadelphia.  — All  the  banks  (with  the  exception  of  the  Banks  of  North  America 
and  Pennsylvania,  which  declare  at  another  period)  have  made  their  regular  semi- 
annual dividends.  We  give  below  the  capital  of  each  bank,  the  par  value  of  its  stock, 
and  the  present  market  price,  the  per  cent,  of  dividends,  and  the  amount  of  dividends 
paid  out  by  each : — 


Capital. 

Par. 

Market  value. 

Per  cent. 

Amount 

paid. 

Philadelphia  Bulk,  . 

• 1, 150, 000 

100.00 

140  00 

6 

$57, BOO 

Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

1,250.000 

60.00 

70.00 

7 

87,500 

Girard  Bank,  . • • . • 

1,250,000 

12.60 

12.76 

3 

37,600 

Commercial  Bank,  .... 

1,000,000 

60.00 

69.00 

4 

40,000 

Mechanics’  Bank,  . 

800,000 

20  00 

29.00 

6 

48,000 

Western  Bank,  .... 

600,000 

60  00 

64.00 

6 

25,000 

Bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  . 

360,000 

35.00 

66.00 

6 

17,500 

Manufacturers  and  Mechanics1  Bank, 

300,000 

25.00 

27.60 

4 

12,000 

Southwark  Bank,  . . . • 

250,000 

6000 

70.00 

6 

12,500 

Kensington  Bank,  .... 

250,000 

60.00 

63.00 

6 

12,600 

Bank  of  Commerce,  . 

250,000 

60.00 

67.00 

6 

12,500 

Bank  of  Penn  Township,  . • 

225,000 

22*60 

29.00 

5 

11,280 

Tradesmen’s  Bank,  . , 

150,000 

60.00 

62.00 

3 

4,600 

Total, 

§7,725,000 

§373,250 

The  above  amount  of  dividends  on  the  same  amount  of  capital  is  $ 13,000  more 
than  was  declared  by  the  same  banks,  at  the  semiannual  period  in  November  last,  and 
$ 4,000  less  than  in  May,  one  year  ago.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  dividends  average  a 
trifle  less  than  five  per  cent  for  the  half-year,  — a profit  that  fully  warrants  the  present 
market  prices  of  the  shares. 


Destruction  of  Bank-Notes.  — About  dusk  on  a late  Saturday  evening  much  ex- 
citement was  created  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bank  of  England  by  an  apparent  outbreak 
of  fire  in  that  establishment.  A lurid  glare  from  the  centre  of  the  boilding  illuminated 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  city,  and,  being  visible  from  the  various  bridges  across 
the  Thames,  caused  & general  alarm  to  be  given  to  the  brigade  stations  throughout  the 
metropolis.  Engines  from  all  parts  hastened  into  the  city,  when,  on  reaching  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  firemen  learnt  that  the  authorities  were  “ burning  the  old  bank- 
notes ” ; hence  the  reflection  in  the  air.  As  the  flame  continaed  with  little  intermis- 
sion for  nearly  two  hoars,  the  number  of  flimsies  consumed  must  have  been  immense. 
They  had  been  returned  to  the  bank  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
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Nieto  'Ybrlc  Country  Banks . — The  following  are  the  names  of  the  newly  organised 
banks  of  New  York,  their  location  and  circulation,  May,  1852 : — 


Banks. 

Location, 

County . 

Circulation, 

Empire  City  Bank, 

New  York, 

New  York, 

• 93,500 

Bank  of  Geneaee, 

Batavia, 

Genesee, 

10,900 

Quaasaick  Bank, 

Newburgh, 

Orange  County, 

40,000 

Balt  Springs  Bank, 

Syracuse, 

Onondaga, 

80,000 

State  Bank  at  SackeU's  Harbor, 

Sackett’a  Harbor, 

Jefferson, 

36,000 

Bank  of  the  Union, 

Belfast, 

Alleghany, 

60,000 

WUUaimburg  City 

Williamsburg  City, 

Kings, 

100,000 

General  Banking  Law  of  Wisconsin.  — The  general  banking  law  of  Wisconsin,  as  it 
passed  the  Legislature,  and  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November  next,  provides  for  the  incorporation  of  any  number  of  persons  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  banking,  the  capital  in  each  case  being  not  less  than 
* 25,000,  or  more  than  $ 500,000.  — 

The  securities  to  be  deposited  for  circulating  notes  are  United  States  stocks  and  - 
State  stocks,  on  which  full  interest  is  annually  paid,  to  be  made  equal  to  six  per  cent, 
atock,  and  not  to  be  taken  at  above  par,  nor  at  a rate  above  the  average  price  at  which 
they  have  been  sold  in  the  New  York  market  for  six  months  previous  to  the  time  of 
their  deposit. 

In  lien  of  the  above  may  be  taken,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  circulating 
notes,  first  mortgage  railroad  bonds,  issued  by  companies  incorporated  by  the  State. 
Said  bonds  must  be  the  first  lien  on  a “ portion  of  continuous  line  of  railroad  of  not 
less  than  forty  miles,  or  of  the  whole  of  a railroad  of  not  less  than  twenty  miles  in 
length,”  which  is  substantially  constructed,  and  laid  with  T,  H,  or  other  approved 
rail,  of  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  to  the  yard.  Such  bonds  are  not  to  be  received  at  a 
rate  higher  than  eighty  cents  on  a dollar,  or  exceeding  one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  road 
upon  which  they  are  a lien,  nor  at  a rate  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars  per  mile  of 
the  road  for  which  they  are  issued. 

In  addition  to  the  other  securities,  the  bank  is  required  to  give  approved  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  one  fourth  of  the  circulating  notes  to  be  delivered  to  it. 

The  Bank  Comptroller,  in  conjunction  with  the  Governor,  is  authorized  to  reject 
such  securities  as  he  shall  deem  objectionable,  and  to  require  additional  deposits  where 
the  securities  in  his  hands  shall  have  become  depreciated  or  impaired  in  value. 

Banking  associations  organized  under  the  act  are  to  be  taxea  at  the  rate  of  one  half 
cent,  on  their  capital,  and  are  to  be  exempted  from  other  taxation,  except  upon 
their  real  estate. 

In  case  of  the  refusal  to  redeem  the  notes  in  specie,  summary  powers  are  given  to 
put  the  defaulting  bank  into  liquidation,  and  to  sell  its  securities  at  the  Merchants’  Ex- 
change in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  with  the  proceeds  to  redeem  its  circulation.  / 

The  Government  Stock  Bank . — The  difficulties  which  have  existed  between  this  in- 
stitution and  the  Metropolitan  Bank  of  New  York  have  been  settled ; the  bills  of  the 
former  in  the  hands  of  tne  latter  have  been  redeemed,  and  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment Stock  Bank  will  proceed  as  usual. 

New  California  Coins.  — Mr.  Humbert,  the  Government  assayer  in  California, 
has  lately  made  an  issue  of  ten-doUar  gold  pieces,  having  previously  issued  nothing 
under  fifty  dollars.  A considerable  number  of  the  ten-dollar  pieces  were  lately  tried 
at  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  and  found  to  average  262.85  grains  in  weight  and  882J 
thousandths  in  fineness  (being  stamped  884),  average  value,  without  regard  to  the 
silver  alloy,  $ 9.98 1.  This  new  coin  bears  the  same  eagle  on  its  obverse  as  is  seen  on 
the  fifty-dollar  piece ; the  reverse  is  such  as  to  make  it  easily  distinguishable  from  all 
other  coins. 

Private  Bankers  in  the  United  States.  — The  second  edition  of  the  Mer- 
chant* and  Banker s’  Almanac , recently  published,  contains  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  coinage,  public  debt,  finances,  &c.  of  the  United  States  and  European 
governments,  — a new  list  of  the  banks  in  each  of  the  States,  the  names  of  the  cashier 
and  president  of  each,  — and  a list  of  the  private  bankers  and  exchange  dealers  in  the 
prominent  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  Union.  Copies  will  be  mailed,  to  order,  to 
toy  part  of  the  United  States.  Price , One  Dollar . 
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New  Pattern  fob  a Gold  Dollar.  — Mr.  M.  A.  Stickney  of  Salem,  — who  by* 
the  way  is  a perfect  dilettante  in  coinage  as  well  as  other  curious  matters,  having,  aa  u 
believed,  a larger  collection  of  American  coins  than  can  anywhere  else,  in  private 
hands,  be  found,  — has  shown  us  a specimen,  just  received  by  him  from  the  Mint,  of 
the  new  pattern  which  is  proposed  for  the  gold  dollar,  only  a very  few  of  which  have 
been  struck.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a ring,  being  as  large  and  thick  as  a ninepence,  with 
a hole  in  the  centre  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  pieces  of  the  requisite  weight.  It  is 
a very  handsome  coin,  and  much  more  tangible  and  convenient  than  the  little  bit  now 
in  use,  and  which  is  found  to  be  practically  unfit  for  currency,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
already  almost  entirely  out  of  circulation.  Congress  would  do  well  to  adopt  this  new 
pattern  as  a substitute.  — Boston  Traveller , May  20. 

Check  to  Counterfeit  Bills.  — The  Suffolk  Bank  has  devised  a method  of 
checking,  to  a great  extent,  the  passing  of  bad  money.  In  their  foreign  department 
there  are  daily  received  from  the  different  banks  in  New  England  large  numbers  of 
counterfeit  bills.  These  of  course  are  returned  as  worthless,  but  before  this  is  done  a 
description  is  taken  of  each,  with  the  name  of  the  depositor,  which  by  bank  laws  is 
always  placed  on  the  band  of  each  parcel.  On  the  back  of  the  bill  is  marked  the  date, 
and  a reference  letter,  and  the  bill  is  then  returned.  Should  it  again  be  put  in  circula- 
tion, the  person  who  receives  it  has  but  to  call  at  the  Suffolk  Bank,  and  he  can  ascer- 
tain through  whose  hands  it  has  passed,  and  oblige  the  party  to  make  it  good,  the 
record  of  the  bank  being  sufficient  evidence  to  force  a redemption.  In  most  c&see 
where  these  counterfeits  are  put  in  circulation  after  once  passing  through  the  Suffolk 
Bank,  the  emission  is  accidental.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  bill  is  passed  knowing 
it  to  be  worthless,  and  we  know  of  one  instance  where  a man  paid  ten  times  the  value 
of  the  bill  in  order  to  save  prosecution.  — Boston  Traveller . 


Notes  on  tfae  JHonrs  ittarket. 

Boston,  Mat  26,  1852. 

Tub  supply  of  money  Id  the  Atlantic  cities  is  greater  at  the  preeent  moment  than  it  haa  been  for  sew 
•cal  years.  The  Improvement  which  commenced  in  January  last  has  now  resulted  in  a reduction  of  the 
ratee  of  interest  to  five  per  cent,  for  business  paper  of  the  best  stamp,  and  four  per  cent,  for  loans  on  demand. 
It  is  known  that  some  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  City  banks  have  discounted  during  the  present 
month  at  five  per  cent.,  and  that  our  moneyed  institutions  generally  have  more  funds  than  they  can  ad- 
vantageously use. 

The  Bank  rate  of  interest  in  London  is  reduced  to  two  per  cent.,  being  a lower  rate  than  ever  adopted 
by  the  Bank  of  England  since  its  charter  in  1694.  The  last  quotations  for  consols  were  99$  a 99f , and 
par  had  been  obtained  during  one  day  of  the  present  month.  Bank  stock  is  firm  at  220  against  the  par 
value  of  £ 100,  the  stock  yielding  7 a 8 per  cent,  dividends  annually. 


In  New  York  the  quotations  for  business  paper  are  a a follows ; — 

1st  class  indorsed  notes  and  acceptances,  short, 44  a 5 per  annum. 

14  “ " 14  long, 4*«64 

44  single  names, 6 a 6 14 

2d  class  indorsed  notes  and  acceptances,  short,  6 o7  “ 

“ “ ««  •«  loo 6 08  14 

Loans  on  government  and  Stats  stocks, 34  a 5 44 

44  miscellaneous  securitise, 44  a 7 44 


A number  of  heavy  negotiations  have  been  effected  during  the  month,  showing  the  avidity  with  which 
food  six  per  cents  are  taken  up.  Sales  of  United  Stales  six  per  cents  of  1867  have  been  made  at  118  a 
119.  A sale  of  $ 700.000  six  per  cent,  coupon  bonds  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  was 
•fleeted  last  week  at  an  average  of  87  per  cent.  $ 1,000.000  United  Slates  indemnity  five  per  cents  for 
Tsxas  were  sold  at  102  a 105.01.  $30,000  City  of  Buffalo  six  per  cent,  bonds  were  taken  at  $ 100.56  fay 
R.  H.  King  of  Albany : and  a sale  of  Portland  city  etock  was  made  at  1 per  cent,  premium. 

The  public  treasurer  of  North  Carolina  has  disposed  of  new  bonds  of  that  State  to  the  extent  of 
• 60,000,  at  premiums  ranging  from  14  to  4 per  cent , and  an  average  of  24  per  cent,  on  the  whole. 
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f T*gf  nmitUocn  of  Stats  stocks  have  lately  been  mods  to  Europe,  where  they  are  more  in  demand.  In 
Londoo,  the  first  week  in  May,  Massachusetts  fire  per  cents  sterling  commanded  107  a 107$ ; Mary- 
land starling  fire  per  cents,  94$  a 96$,  with  a general  improvement  in  prices  of  all  American  securities. 
Railroad  bonds,  State  and  county  loans,  and  Stats  stocks,  will  probably  meet  a demand  in  that  market 
for  many  years  to  come. 

During  the  month  two  suspensions  of  banks  bare  occurred.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Bank  of  SL 
Mary’s  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  with  a circulation  of  about  9 350,000.  The  President  (J.  G.  Winter,  Esq.) 
has  interposed  his  private  credit  in  order  to  aid  in  the  redemption  of  the  bills,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
fully  effected.  The  second  was  that  of  the  Government  Slock  Bank  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  This  io* 
eti union  is  owned  and  governed  in  Wall  Street,  as  a bank  of  circulation  secured  by  United  Slates  stocks. 
Tbs  suspension  was  caused  by  a large  draft  for  specie  by  the  Metropolitan  Bank ; since  which  it  ia  an- 
nounced that  the  two  institutions  have  compromised  the  difficulty,  and  that,  by  new  arrangements  made 
between  them,  the  Michigan  bank  will  resume  and  continue  specie  payments. 

The  utility  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  of  New  York  in  purging  that  city  of  the  issues  of  illegitimate 
banking  institutions  is  now  generally  admitted  by  the  sound  bankers  of  the  State.  Under  the  more 
healthy  system  now  adopted,  the  country  banks  have  curtailed  their  circulation  about  9800,000  during 
the  three  months  ending  April  1,  while  the  New  York  city  hanks  have  increased  their  issues  about 
twenty  per  cent.  The  recent  dividends  of  the  latter  have  averaged  4.56  per  cent.,  while  in  Boston  they 
were  at  the  latest  date  only  3.89  per  cent  We  observe  that  the  shares  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  hare 
advanced  3$  per  cent,  during  the  month,  or  from  9 I06f  to  9 HO  per  share. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  authorized  the  issue  of  new  five  per  cent,  bonds,  redeemable  In  twenty- 
firs  years,  interest  payable  semiannually,  and  the  loan  not  subject  to  taxation  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
Tbs  proceeds  of  those  bonds  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  existing  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  tha 
Slate,  to  the  payment  of  certificates  to  domestic  creditors,  and  unclaimed  interest  certificates ; and  the 
balance  to  the  extinguishment  of  any  of  the  five  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  State  now  outstanding. 

The  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  authorizing  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  (as  detailed  in  pp. 
349,  250  of  our  present  volume)  having  been  recently  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
that  Slate,  the  canal  certificates  issued  under  that  law  are  in  consequence  invalidated.  These  certificate 
are  held  by  about  twenty-eight  of  the  New  York  banks,  to  the  extent  of  9 1,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  and 
deposited  with  the  Bank  Department  as  collateral  for  circulation.  It  is  generally  believed  that  no  k*s 
will  result  to  the  holders,  and  that  the  Slate,  by  early  enactment,  will  redeem  the  certificates  that  have 
thus  far  been  negotiated,  viz.  9 1,500,000.  In  the  mean  time  other  securities  will  be  substituted  by  those 
banks  that  have  purchased  the  certificates  as  a basis  of  circulation.  Their  notes  are  taken  quite  at 
readily  as  those  of  any  other  banks  in  the  State,  by  the  brokers  and  throughout  the  community.  Such 
Implicit  reliance  is  plhced  in  the  faith  of  the  Slate  to  its  pecuniary  obligations,  that  offers  at  par  have  been 
made  for  the  certificates  since  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  made  known. 

Bills  on  London  have  advanced  to  10  a 10$  since  our  last  monthly  report,  and  are  firm  at  the  latter 
quotation  for  the  Cunard  steamer  of  this  date.  The  shipments  of  gold  to  England  in  consequence  of  this 
rise  amount  to  about  91.000,000  during  the  present  month.  The  arrivals  of  gold  from  California,  at 
New  York,  keep  pace  folly  with  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  previous  months.  Large  shipments 
of  gold  have  also  been  made  from  Australian  porta,  inducing  the  belief  that  the  product  of  the  latter 
country  will  toon  be  equal  to  that  of  California. 

The  general  rise  in  the  market  values  of  property  of  all  kind s is  very  perceptible.  It  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  increased  volume  of  circulation  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  increased  confidence  in  a favor 
able  money  market  for  some  years  to  come.  Real  property  within  ten  or  fifty  miles  of  Boston  ia  rapidly 
coming  into  the  market;  at  an  advance  of  5,  10,  or  20  per  cent,  beyond  the  prices  of  last  summer.  This 
Is  a species  of  investment  in  which  capitalists  cannot  go  wrong. 

The  mining  accounts  from  California  continue  very  encouraging,  and  Induce  us  to  expect  for  the  com 
log  season  a larger  supply  of  gold  than  was  produced  in  1851,  and  folly  equivalent  to  the  sanguine  expec 
tat  ions  of  our  merchants  and  hankers. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  Europe  is  still  against  us  largely.  Extravagance  in  personal  expenditures 
Is  the  order  of  the  day.  There  has  never  been,  in  our  country,  such  a general  use  of  costly  furniture, 
jewelry,  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  for  large  portions  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  foreign  labor.  The  duties 
atour  principal  ports  for  nine  months,  to  31st  March,  were  as  follows:  — 


New  York, 
Boston,  . 
Philadelphia, 
New  Orleans, 


922,121,000 

. 4,711,000 

2,890,000 
. 1,806,000 


Baltimore,  . 
San  Francisco,  . 
Charleston,  S.  C., 
Portland,  . 


9800,000 

1,780,000 

456.000 

180.000 


SL  Louis, 
Savannah, 
Other  ports, 

Total,  . 


9197,000 
. 113,000 

. 1,173,000 


935,053,000 


Equivalent  to  nearly  fifty  millions  per  annum,  or  aggregate  imports  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars* 
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Notes  on  the  Money  Market , 


Digitized  by 


The  State  of  Illinois  le  about  to  adopt,  on  a large  scale,  the  free  banking  system.  Two  or  thine  bank* 
have  already  been  started,  under  authority  of  the  new  law,  at  Springfield  and  Chicago;  and  others  mm 
projected  at  the  towns  of  Alton  and  Cairo.  Indiana  has  also  passed  a new  law  for  the  adoption  of  the 
same  system,  and  Wisconsin  will  probably  pursue  the  same  policy. 


Haring  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Magazine,  the  editor  congratulates  Me  read* 
ers  upon  the  flattering  condition  of  banking  aflkirs  in  this  country  at  this  time,  and  upon  the  prospect 
of  continued  ease  in  the  money  market  and  of  a prosperous  era  in  the  banking  and  financial  affairs  of  the 
country  at  large,  — reminding  his  readers  that  a strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  sound  banking,  as 
suggested  in  the  motto  of  this  work,  will  insure  them  a foir  remuneration  for  their  labor  and  risks  in  this 
Important  branch  of  business : — 

“ No  expectation  of  forbearance  or  indulgence  should  be  encouraged.  Favor  and  benevolence  an 
not  the  attributes  of  good  banking . Strict  Justice  and  the  rigid  performance  qf  contracts  art  its 
proper  foundation,9* 


DEATHS. 

At  Cumberland,  Maryland,  on  Wednesday,  April  28,  David  Shrlver,  Esq.,  In  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 
President  of  the  Cumberland  Bank  of  Alleghany.  Mr.  Sbriver  was  formerly  engaged  as  the  engineer  and 
constructor  of  the  National  Road  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  as  also  of  the  Reistemown  Turnpike 
leading  out  of  Baltimore.  After  the  completion  of  the  National  Road,  Mr.  Sbriver  was,  with  General 
Bernard  and  Colonel  McCrea,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  then  owned  by  the  General  Government,  and  in  that  capacity  continued  for  some  yean. 
For  a number  of  years  past  he  has  been  the  President  of  the  Cumberland  Bank,  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
which  place  he  held  at  his  death,  and  wae  at  one  time  a member  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  from 
Frederick  County. 

At  Washington  City,  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  Thomas  Monroe,  Esq.,  aged  81,  formerly  and  for  many 
years  President  of  the  Bank  of  Washington.  Mr.  Munroe  held  the  office  of  Postmaster  at  Washington, 
from  the  year  1800  till  1828. 


END  OF  VOL.  SIXTH. 
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LI8T  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

DESCRIBED  IN  THE  VOLUME  ENTITLED 

New  Varieties  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  Counterfeit  Coins,  and  Bullion. 

1. — Recent  Coins  of  the  World.  2. — Recent  Counterfeit  Coins.  3. — Gold  from 
California.  4. — Recapitulation  of  the  Net  Mint  Values  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins, 
issued  within  twenty-five  years.  6.— Silver  from  Lake  Superior.  6. — Table  of 
Correspondence  between  Pennyweights  and  Grains,  and  the  Decimal  Fractions  of 
a Troy  Ounce.  7. — Comparison  of  American  and  Foreign  Weights  used  for 
Precious  Metals.  8. — Bulk  and  Packing  of  Precious  Metals.  9. — Determination 
of  the  Value  of  a Specimen  of  Gold  or  Silver  in  its  Native  Rock  or  Gauge. 
10. — Transaction  of  Business  at  the  Mint. 

By  Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt  and  W.  E.  Do  Bois,  Assayers  of  die  JJ.  S.  Mint . 
PLATE  FIR  ST. 

No.  1.— Half  Eagle,  1849.  N.  G.  and  W. 

14  3.— Five  Dollars,  Oregon  Exchange  Company. 

44  4.— Ten  Dollars,  Miners’  Bank,  San  Francisco. 

41  6. — Ten  Dollars,  Moffatt  and  Company,  1849-1850. 

“ 6.  — Five  Dollars,  Moffatt  and  Company,  1849-1860. 

“ 11. — Five  Dollars,  Pacific  Company,  1849. 

“ 12.— Five  Dollars,  Massachusetts  and  California  Company. 

44  21. — Five  Dollars,  Shultz  and  Company. 

PLATE  SECOND. 

No.  7. — Ten  Dollars,  J.  S.  0.  (Orrasby  of  Pennsylvania.) 

41  9. — Ten  Dollars,  Templeton  Reid,  Assayer. 

44  10. — Ten  Dollars,  Pacific  Company,  1849. 

44  16. — Ten  Dollars,  Baldwin  and  Company,  1850. 

44  17. — Ten  Dollars,  Baldwin  and  Company,  1861. 

44  18. — Five  Dollars,  Baldwin  and  Company,  1850. 

44  19.— Ten  Dollars,  Dubosq  and  Company,  1850. 

44  25.— Two  and  a Half  Dollars,  Mormon  Coin,  Utah. 

PLATE  THIRD. 

No.  2. — Ten  Dollars,  Oregon  Exchange  Company. 

44  13. — Ten  Dollars,  Cincinnati  Mining  and  Trading  Company,  1849. 

44  14. — Five  Dollars,  Cincinnati  Mining  and  Trading  ComD&ny,  1849. 

44  20. — Five  Dollars,  Dubosq  and  Company,  1860. 

44  22.— Twenty  Dollars,  Mormon  Coin,  Utah. 

44  23.— Ten  Dollars,  Mormon  Coin,  Utah. 

14  24. — Five  Dollars,  Mormon  Coin,  Utah. 

44  28.— Five  Dollars,  Dunbar  and  Company. 

PLATE  FOURTH. 

No.  8.— Twenty-five  Dollars,  Templeton  Reid,  Assayer,  1849. 

44  15. — Twenty  Dollars,  Baldwin  and  Company,  1851. 

Piece  of  Ten  Reals,  (Silver)  of  New  Granada. 

Fifty  Dollars,  (Gold  Coin)  A.  Humbert,  United  States  Assayer. 
PLATE  FIFTH. 

No.  28. — Ingots  of  Moffatt  and  Company,  San  Francisco,  $16. 

44  29. — Ingots  of  Moffatt  and  Company,  10  dwt.  16  grs. 

“ 30. — Gold  Bars,  Kohler,  Assayer  of  California. 

Quarter  Doubloon  of  Costa  Rica. 

Quarter  Doubloon  of  Central  America. 

Half  Doubloon  of  Costa  Rica. 

Three  Cent,  (Silver  Coin)  United  States,  1851. 
ft^  The  whole  of  the  above  work  is  contained,  entire,  in  the  Banker’s  Mag- 
azine for  September,  Ootober,  November  and  December,  1851. 
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BOOKS  FOB  BANKERS. 


. THE  BANKER’S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK, 

117  Pages,  Duodecimo.  Price,  Fifty  Cents. 

CONTAINING, 

I.  A Treatise  on  Banking.  By  A.  B.  Johnson,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Ontario  Branch  Bank,  Utica,  New  York. 

II.  Ten  Minutes’  Advice  on  Keeping  a Banker.  By  J.  W.  Gilbart. 

Esq.,  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

III.  Byles  s Remarks  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange. 
j IV.  Remarks  on  Bills  of  Exchange.  By  J.  Ramsay  M’Culloch,  Esq. 

V.  Forms  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  in  Eight  European  Languages. 

VI.  Forms  of  Notice  of  Protest,  with  Remarks. 

VII.  Synopsis  of  the  Bank  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  in  force  January, 
1851. 

VIII.  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in 
reference  to  Banking. 

Persons  who  resitlo  at  a distance  can  receive  the  work  per  mail ; postage  paid  to  any  part  of  the  Unit- 
1 cd  States.  Price,  fifty  cents  each,  or  two  copies  for  one  dollar.  Postage  stamps  may  be  remitted  a* 
{ cadi  at  all  times  for  fractional  sums  of  a dollar. 


“The  author  of  one  of  the  ablest  works  on  banking  in  this  country  never  probably  owned  a hundred 
dollars1  worth  of  bonk  stock,  or  had  as  much  in  deposit  in  anv  bank  during  his  natural  life.  Wc  may 
point,  however,  to  an  honorable  exception  in  the  person  of  A.  B Johnson,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the 
Ontario  Branch  Bank.  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  only  a rich  man,  but  an  able  .and  accomplished  writer  on 
banking,  finance,  currency,  and  general  literature. 

“ He  is,  moreover,  a model  bank  manager.  His  clear  head,  studious  habits,  and  systematic  method  in 
business  matters,  would  be  inferred  from  his  writings  by  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  habits 
and  character.”  — New  York  Mirror. 


“The  Bankers’  Commonplace  Book. — This  book  consists  of  a compilation  of  articles  covering 
the  theory  and  practical  operations  of  banking.  It  opens  with  the  1 Treatise  on  Banking,’  by  A.  B. 
Johnson,  the  oldest  practical  banker  in  America,  which  was  originally  published  in  the  Bankers'  Mag- 
azine, two  or  three  years  since,  and  which  elicited  wide  commendation.  The  book  is  scarcely  less  valu- 
able to  those  doing  business  with  hanks,  than  to  those  engaged  in  banking.” — Springfield  Republican. 


" The  Bankers’  Commonplace  Book.  — Phillips,  Sampson,  & Co.,  of  Boston,  have  just  issued  this 
work,  which  must  he  a useful  one  to  all  who  are  found  1 sitting  at  tho  tables  of  the  money -cliangers.’ 
Banking,  indeed,  is  now  a science,  and  to  be  studied  like  any  other  profession.  We  think  the  members 
of  the  fraternity  will  therefore  welcome  this  work  as  throwing  much  light  upon  the  principles  by  which 
banking  should  be  conducted,  and  giving  also  many  practical  rules.  It  is  a small  volume,  but  certainly 
contains  a great  amount  of  useful  matter.”  — Albany  Register. 


“ Many  excellent  works  on  banking,  and  a still  greater  number  of  articles  on  banking,  in  magazines 
and  other  periodical  publications,  have  appeared  in  America.  We  have  before  us  one  of  no  common 
merit  It  is  entitled,  A Treatise  on  Banking  — The  Duties  of  a Banker,  and  his  Personal  Requisites 
therefor.  By  A.  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Ontario  Branch  Bank,  at  Utica,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

“ The  first  part  — * The  Bank  ’ — contains  a clear  exposition  of  some  important  principles  of  banking 
and  currency,  and  a comparison  between  the  Safety  Fund  system  and  the  Free  Bank  system  established 
in  New  York. 

*•  The  second  part  — ‘The  Banker  ’ — is  of  a highly  practical  character  ; and  it  shows  that,  however 
widely  the  banks  of  England  and  of  America  may  differ  in  their  principles,  the  fields  of  their  operations, 
their  constitutions,  aruftheir  privileges,  yet  the  practical  operations,  the  qualifications  of  their  bankers, 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  means  necessary  to  success,  are  much  the  same  in  both 
countries. 

Our  readers  w ill  doubtless  observe  that  many  of  the  lessons  inculcated  in  the  above  quotations  are 
similar  to  those  that  have  often  appeared  in  our  pages,  either  in  original  contributions  or  in  extracts  from 
works  that  we  have  reviewed.  This  coincidence  in  the  views  of  English  and  American  bankers  is  a con- 
firmation of  their  soundness.  We  like  the  sentiment,  — ' While  a hanker  adheres  with  regularity  to 
known  forms  of  business  and  settled  principles.  Providence  is  a guarantee  for  his  success.’  \Ve  believe 
that  in  almost  every  case  the  failure  of  a bank  has  arisen  from  a disregard  of  sound  principles.  Whether 
or  not  a bank  follow's,  in  its  practical  administration,  the  lessons  of  experience,  is  of  much  more  impor- 
tance to  success  than  whether  it  consists  of  six  or  seven  hundred  partners.  The  management  of  a hank 
is  of  more  importance  than  its  constitution.”  —-London  Bankers'  Magazine. 
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A New  Picture  of  Boston , 


< 


SKETCHES  OF  BOSTON,  PAST  AND  PRESENT, 

AND  OF  SOME  FEW  PLACES  IN  ITS  VICINITY. 


Honor  to  the  Past,  Gratitude  for  the  Present , and  Fidelity  to  the  Future. 


1 Vol.  18mo.  pp.  370,  with  124  Engravings . 


'Hus  volume  contains  a Sketch  of  the  History  of  Boston  from  1630  to  1830,  by  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D. 

— 2.  Notices  of  Prominent  Events  in  the  History  of  Boston.  — 3.  Descriptions  of  the  Churches,  Public 
Schools,  Charitable  and  Literary  Institutions.  &c.,  of  Boston.  — 4.  A History  of  Cambridge  and  Harvard 
University  and  its  several  Departments.  — 5.  Sketches  of  Roxbury,  Watertown,  Lowell,  Waltham. 
Charlestown,  Brookline,  and  Lynn.  i 


List  of  Engravings  contained  in  the  Volume. 


& ate  Street.  Frontispiece 
Tri  mountain. 

Oid  House  in  Ann  Street. 

Baldwin  Place  Baptist  Church. 
Bethel  for  Seamen. 

Bowdoin  Square  Church. 

Bulfinch  Street  Church. 

Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Central  Congregational  Church. 
Chardon  Street  Chapel. 

Charles  Street  Baptist  Church. 
Christ  Church. 

Church  in  Brattle  Square. 

Church  of  the  Advent. 

Essex  Street  Church. 

Federal  Street  Church. 

Fifth  Universalist  Church. 

First  Baptist  Church. 

First  Christian  Church. 

First  Congregational  Church. 

First  Independent  Baptist  Church. 
First  Methodist  Church. 

First  Universalist  Church. 

Fourth  Methodist  Episc.  Church, 
(irace  Church. 

Harvard  Street  Church. 

Hawes  Place  Church. 

Hollis  Street  Church. 

Mariners’  Church. 

Maverick  Church. 

New  Brick,  or  Second  Church. 
New  Jerusalem  Church. 

New  North  Church. 


New  South  Church. 

Old  South  Church. 

Park  Street  Church. 

Pine  Street  Church. 

Rowe  Street  Baptist  Church. 
Salem  Street  Church. 

Second  Methodist  Church. 

Second  Universalist  Church. 

South  Baptist  Church. 

South  Boston  Methodist  Church. 
South  Boston  Universalist  Church 
South  Congregational  Church. 

St  Augustine’s  Church. 

St.  Mary’s  Church. 

St.  Matthew’s  Church. 

St  Patrick’s  Church. 

St  Paul’s  Church 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  Church. 

Stone  Chape). 

Suffolk  Street  Chapel. 

Thirteenth  Congregational  Church 
Trinity  Church." 

Twelfth  Congregational  Church. 
West  Church. 

The  National  Theatre. 

Cochiluate  Water-Fountain. 

The  New  City  Jail. 

Boston  Athenaeum,  two  views. 
New  Custom-House. 

New  Court-House. 

Almshouse,  Peer  Island. 

Ground  Plan  of  Almshouse. 
Massachusetts  State  Prison. 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
The  State  House 
Statue  of  Washington. 

Carver  Sword. 

Speaker's  Desk 
Philip’s  Samp- pan. 

Provident  Savings  Institution. 
Bank  of  Commerce. 

Hancock  House. 

Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

Public  Schools , 21  Engravings. 

Vicinity  of  Boston. 

Grove  Hull.  Roxbury. 

Tail’s  Hotel. 

Forest  Hills  Cemetery. 

Railroad  Depot,  Lynn. 

Lynn  High  School. 

Lynn  Mechanics'  Bdhk. 

View  of  Harvard  College. 

Pane  Law  School. 

Cambridge  Oliservatory . 

The  Telescope. 

I a wronce  Scientific  School. 

Gore  Hall. 

Christ  Church. 

Washington’s  Head-quarters. 
Riedesel  House. 

Entrance  to  Mount  Auburn. 

Tomb  of  Spurzheim. 

Christ  Church,  Waltham. 
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One  vol.,  ISino,  paper  covers,  50  cents;  neatly  bound,  with  a colored  map,  81.00.  12nio,  with  three 
colored  maps,  $ 1.50. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON,  AND  COMPANY,  110  Washington  Strbkt.  Boston. 
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HINTS  ON  HEALTH, 

With  Familiar  Instructions  for  the  Preservation  and  Treatment  of 
the  Skin,  Hair,  Teeth,  Eyes,  Feet,  etc 

By  WILLIAM  E.  COALE,  M.  D. 

MBMBER  OF  THE  BOSTON  SOCIETY  FOR  MEDICAL  IMPROVEMENT;  FELLOW  OF  TUB  M A85AOUOSBTTS 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY,  ETC. 

One  Vol pp.  213,  with  Illustrations.  Price , 50  cents. 


This  is  the  title  of  a little  work  from  a highly  respectable  source,  destined,  as  we  think,  to  a wide  and 
extensive  circulation.  It  is  calculated  to  diffuse  highly  useful  information,  especially  among  those  who 

have  not  the  opportunity  to  consult  scientific  works  treating  of  the  same  subjects It  is  refreshing 

to  see  a little  volume  of  this  kind,  coming  from  a reliable  source,  from  which  plain,  simple,  and  valuable 
suggestions  may  be  derived,  respecting  the  management  of  those  important  portions  of  the  human  form 
divine  which  are  prominently  mentioned  in  the  title-page.  For  the  toilet  we  esteem  it  an  invaluable  com- 
panion, and  its  size  and  cheapness  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  heartily  commend  this  little  work 
to  the  public.  — Boston  Evening  Gazette . 

The  principles  set  forth  are  such  as  every  thoughtful  man  will  acquiesce  in,  though  it  Is  not  every 
writer  who  could  have  enunciated  them  so  clearly,  or  enforced  them  so  well.  — Arthur’s  Home  Gazette, 
Hints  on  Health.  By  Wm.  E.  Coale1  M.  D.  This  unpretending  little  volume  deserves  more  no- 
tice than  it  has  yet  received.  It  is  refreshing  to  undertake  the  perusal  of  a book  written  by  a medical 
man,  without  being  overwhelmed  by  scientific  terms,  calculated  to  appall  the  reader  with  his  own  igno- 
rance of  the  names  and  uses  of  things  familiar.  It  is  equally  refreshing  to  lake  up  a work  on  our  phys- 
ical structure,  which  does  not  alarm  people  on  account  of  the  manifest  abuses  of  nature  which  they  are 
every  day  inflicting  on  themselves.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a book  of  this  character  has  been 
needed  for  a long  time,  and  this  alone,  aside  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  will  insure  a large  circulation. 
There  was  a maxim  in  vogue  in  our  youth,  that  any  one  who  chose  could  make  himself  handsome ; but, 
without  admitting  this  to  its  full  extent,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  people  who  unconsciously  make 
themselves  repulsive  to  those  immediately  about  them  can  ascertain  from  this  volume  how  to  become 
agreeable.  The  morals  of  society  require  of  those  who  enjoy  its  advantages  to  pay  fitting  attention  to  the 
laws  which  are  made  to  present  externals  in  a proper  form  to  all  observers.  — Boston  Courier, 

Hints  on  Health.  This  little  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  enters  into  many  minute  details  usu- 
ally passed  over  by  the  medical  adviser,  but  on  the  observance  of  which  health  can  only  be  insured. 
Were  it  carefully  studied  and  faithfully  obeyed,  half  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  would  be  heard  of  no 
more.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers,  reminding  them  that  the  wisdom  to  avoid  an  evil  is  belter  than 
the  skill  to  cure,  and  that  in  one  of  the  two  classes,  to  be  warned  or  to  be  healed,  wc  shall  all  be  found, 
and  a word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  — Neto  Bedford  Mercury. 

A neat  little  volume,  full  of  very'  intelligible  and  judicious  suggestions.  Its  peculiar  merit  Is  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  directions.  Each  portion  of  the  animal  economy  is  separately  considered,  aud  rules,  founded 
on  experience  and  knowledge,  given  to  preserve  and  develop  their  respective  functions.  Thus  the  skin, 
the  hair,  the  eyes,  the  feet,  etc.  are  discussed  with  reference  to  natural  laws,  common  errors  in  regard  to 
their  management  stated,  and  an  enlightened  course  described.  We  commend  the  book  to  all  who  desire 
to  gain  and  keep  the  greatestof  blessings,  Health,  by  the  best  process,  loyalty  to  Nature.  — Home  Journal, 
Replete  will? sound,  simple,  practical  philosophy,  and  embraces  more  valuable  information  on  popular 
Hygiene  than  any  book  of  similar  size  within  our  knowledge.  — Southern  Literary  Gazette, 

This  is  not  a clap-trap  work,  but  a really  valuable  volume,  calculated  to  do  much  good  by  an  extended 
circulation.  — Netoark  Advertiser. 

We  con  cordially  recommend  this  volume.  It  embodies  the  essentials  of  all  that  is  worth  knowing  on 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  — Boston  Post . 

The  chapter  on  the  feel  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book.  We  cordially  commend  it. 
— Evening  Traveller. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE. 


ARTICLES  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE,  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  BANKERS’  MAGAZINE  AND  STATISTICAL  REGISTER. 

1.  Ilecent  Cases  in  the  English  Courts  in  reference  to  Life  Insurance,  — Construc- 

! timi  of  **  Commit  Suicide,” — Premiums  on  Policies, — dec. 

IT.  Life  Insurance,  — Tables  of  Mortality,  — Life  Annuities,  — Probabilities  of  Hu- 
Mian  Life  From  the  French  of  M.  A.  Qubtelbt.  With  the  Belgium  Tables  of  Mortality,  Dr.  Halley's 
T.iblcs  of  Breslau,  and  the  Netherlands  Tables. 

III.  Life  Insurance,  — Its  Benefits,  — Its  Commencement,  — Suicide  of  an  Insurer, 

— Insurance  of  Invalid  Lives, — Tho  Gresham. — The  West  Middlesex  Delusion.  By  John  Francis, 

Author  of  History  of  tho  Bank  of  England. 

IV.  Life  Insurance.  Review  and  Analysis  of  an  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  j 

| of  the  Population,  the  Law  of  Mortality,  and  the  different  Systems  of  Life  Insurance  ; including  the  Va 

lidity  and  Non-validity  of  Life  Policies.  With  Observations  on  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings  Banks, 

| Ac.  By  Alfred  Burt,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  a London  Life  Office. 

V.  Tables  adopted  by  St  Clement  Danes  Savings  Bank  Government  Annuity  In-  j 
stitution  ; also.  Comparative  View  of  the  Expectation  of  Life  according  to  the  Northampton,  Carlisle, 
and  Government  Annuity  Tables.  From  Gilbart’a  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking. 

VI.  Remarks  on  the  Unfitness  of  Life  Policies  as  a Security  for  Loans.  By  James 
YV.  Gilbart,  Esq.,  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

VII.  History  of  Bills  of  Mortality.  By  Joshua  Milne,  Esq.,  Actuary  to  the  Sun 
\ Life  Assurance  Co.  From  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Seventh  Edition. 

VIII.  Remarks  on  the  Law  of  Population  and  Mortality  as  evidenced  in  the  Health 

Reports  of  Baltimore,  Md.  By  John  H.  Alexander,  Esq. 

IX.  Remarks  on  Life  Insurance.  By  Robert  Chambers,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 

X.  Principles  of  Life  Insurance,  — Mutual  and  Proprietary  Systems.  From  Cham- 

j hers' 8 Edinburgh  Journal. 

XI.  Remarks  of  the  London  Spectator  on  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 

' General,  — On  tho  Defects  in  the  Practice  of  Life  Insurance,  and  Suggestions  for  their  Remedy.  By 

Alexander  Robertson.  And  Burt’s  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Population  and  the  Law  of 
j Mortality. 

XII.  Life  Insurance,  — Its  Advantages  to  the  Working  Classes;  a Lecture  deli v- 

! cred  to  the  Mechanics’  Institute  and  Library  Association  of  Quebec.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coox. 

XIII.  On  the  Moral  Duty  of  Life  Insurance.  From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

XIV.  The  Law  of  Life  Insurance.  Fourteen  Cases  in  the  English  Courts.  1.  Con- 

( cealment  of  (acts.  2.  Misrepresentation  of  medical  referee  3.  Residence  of  the  assured  party, 
j 4.  Misrepresentation  affects  the  interest  of  third  parties.  5.  Agency.  6.  Verbal  misrepresentation, 
j 7.  Concealment  of  immaterial  facts  vitiates  a policy.  8.  What  is  to  be  considered  “a  disorder  tending 
I lo  shorten  life.”  9.  Epilepsy.  10  Unintentional  concealment  of  material  facts.  11.  False  statements 
| by  a wife  not  to  prejudice  a claim  on  a company  by  the  husband.  12.  Unintentional  misrepresenta- 
' lion.  13.  Insurable  Interest.  14.  Refusal  to  pay  policy  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

XV.  Principles  of  Life  Insurance, — Rate  and  Tables  of  Mortality,  — Rate  of  Inter- 

| est.  Examples  of  Life  Insurance  Calculation,  — Formation  of  Rates, — Moral  Duty  of  Life  Insurance. 

From  Chambers's  Information  for  the  People . 

I XVI.  The  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  April,  1851,  “in  relation  to  all 

i Companies  transacting  the  business  of  Life  Insurance  within  this  Slate.” 

XVII.  Four  important  Cases  before  the  English  Courts  upon  Life  Insurance,  viz. : — 

1.  Misrepresentation  of  facts,  in  answer  to  parol  inquiries  at  time  of  effecting  insurance,  an  avoidance 
| of  tho  policy. 

2.  Bankruptcy  of  insured  no  defence  in  an  action  to  recover  subsequent  premium  paid  by  assignee  of 
1 policy. 

3.  Construction  of  words  importing  disease. 

4.  Declaration  as  to  habits  of  the  insured  material,  though  shown  not  to  have  affected  the  risk. 

XVIII.  Extracts  from  Report  of  a General  Plan  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  and 
Personal  Health,  devised,  prepared,  and  recommended  by  Lrmukl  Shattuck,  of  Boston.  Nathaniel 
P Banks,  and  Jbhibl  Abbott,  a Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  under  a Resolve  of  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  relating  lo  a Sanitary  Survey  of  the  Slate,  1850. 


r tjr*  The  Bankers'  Magazine  will  contain  all  netc  cases  in  Life  Insurance. 

Published  Monthly.  Five  Dollars  per  annum.  J.  SMITH  HOMANS,  Boston. 
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